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Fig.  1.— Station  for  Plant  Breeding,  Svalof.  Sweden. 
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Vol.  XIU.  No.  1. 

The  loss  of  domestic  animals  from  poisonous  plants  hat>  long  been 
rec<^nized  as  a  more  or  less  serious  obstacle  to  stock  reisers,  espe- 
cially in  the  Kocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions.  In  the  more 
thickly  settled  regions  of  the  Extern  States  the  land  is  more  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  there  are  comparativelj'  few  areas  left  in  their 
natural  condition  and  covered  with  native  vegetation.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  existence  of  poisonous  plants  in  large  areas  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  On  the  Western  cattle  ranges,  however,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  depend  almost  exclusively  for  their  sustenance  upon 
the  native  forage  of  the  country,  which  includes  a  number  of  plants 
which  have  been  found  to  be  poisonous  when  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  reference  to  the 
identity  of  the  plants  which  are  responsible  for  stock  poisoning  and 
as  to  the  best  antidotes  or  remedies  to  be  applied  in  actual  cases  of 
poisoning.  Considerable  work  along  these  lines  has  been  done  by  the 
Washingfton,  Oregon,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  stations, 
and  during  the  season  of  1900  an  investigation  of  the  poisonous  plants 
of  Montana  wa.s  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Botany  of  this  Depart- 
ment. TTie  experiments  conducted  during  this  investigation,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory,  established  the  poisonous  nature  of  a 
number  of  common  plants  and  indicated  a  convenient  and  effective 
remedy  in  most  cases. 

The  problem  of  plant  poisoning  in  a  State  like  Montana  is  perhaps 
as  important  as  any  connected  with  stock  raising,  and  has  been  only 
partially  solved.  A  number  of  interesting  and  highly  important  lines 
of  work  remain  for  investigation  by  veterinarians  and  botanists  of 
States  which  are  most  affected  by  plant  poisoning.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  determination  of  the  poisonoas  or  nonpoisonous 
character  of  a  considerable  number  of  native  plants  which  have  been 
8usj)ected  of  being  poisonous  by  stockmen;  experiments  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  these  plants  by  irrigation,  displacement  by  means  of  aggres- 
sive forage  plants,  or  other  methods  which  may  be  practically  applied 
with  some  hope  of  success  under  the  local  conditions  which  prevail  in 
different  cases;  experiments  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  "loco"  dis- 
ease; experiments  on  the  exact  localization  of  the  poisonous  principles 
contained  in  lupines  and  the  time  when  these  substances  are  most 
active;  and  experiments  in  perfecting  simple  and  effective  antidotes. 
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The  investigations  which  were  made  during  the  season  of  1900  indi- 
cated clearly  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  loss  by  poisonous 
plants  might  easily  be  avoided  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  which  already  exists  concerning  such  plants.  In  general, 
however,  stock  could  not  at  present  be  managed  on  any  fixed  basis 
with  reference  to  poisonous  plants,  on  account  of  the  great  difference 
of  opinion  which  prevails  not  only  among  stockmen,  but  among  vet- 
erinarians and  botanists,  as  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  particular 
species  and  as  to  the  time  of  year  when  they  are  most  dangerous. 
Further  investigations  along  this  line  will  probably  show  that  many 
of  the  plants  which  at  present  are  suspected  of  being  poisonous  are 
quite  harmless,  and  that  a  few  species  of  plants  are  responsible  for 
nearly  all  of  the  serious  stock  poisoning. 

In  order  to  determine  the  poisonous  or  nonpoisonous  character  of 
a  given  plant,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  positive  or  negative 
results  from  a  few  experiments  on  rabbits  or  guinea  pigs.  As  is  well 
known,  rabbits  are  easily  excited,  and  many  peculiarities  of  their 
actions  after  being  fed  with  extracts  from  plants  are  due  to  the  fright 
or  nervous  excitement  of  the  operation.  Carefully  controlled  feeding 
experiments,  either  with  extracts  from  poisonous  plants  or  with  the 
plants  themselves,  on  sheep  or  cattle,  and  conducted  under  conditions 
as  similar  as  possible  to  natural  field  conditions,  should  yield  results 
which  will  be  much  more  convincing  to  the  practical  stockman  and  to 
other  investigators  of  this  subject.  In  a  sheep-raising  region  the 
animals  necessary  for  such  experiment*  are  readily  furnished  by  sheep- 
men, and  feeding  experiments,  as  well  as  experiments  with  remedies, 
could  be  conducted  upon  sheep  at  the  same  time  that  cases  of  poisoning 
occur  under  natural  conditions,  and  therefore  with  plants  in  the  stage 
of  growth  in  which  they  are  eaten  by  sheep  or  cattle  on  the  ranges. 
Many  feeding  experiments  with  poisonous  plants  are  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  they  were  made  with  suspected  plants  in  a  different  stage  of 
growth  from  those  which  were  eaten  by  the  poisoned  animals. 

In  future  experiments  with  poisonous  plants  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  active  principles  of  such  plants  may  vary 
exceedingly  in  different  stages  of  growth  of  the  plant,  and  even  during 
different  hours  of  the  day.  The  possibility  of  a  plant  being  poisonous 
at  one  time  a:id  not  at  another  must  constantly  be  reckoned  with  if 
experiments  with  these  plants  are  to  yield  conclusions  which  will  be 
established  beyond  criticism. 

Experiments  during  the  season  of  1900  showed  pretty  conclusively 
that  potassium  permanganate,  if  administered  soon  after  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  develop,  may  be  depended  upon,  as  a  rule,  to  oxidize 
and  destroy  the  plant  alkaloids  contained  in  the  stomach  and  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  This  substance  was 
administered  by  direct  injection  through  the  Iwdy  wall  or  by  drench. 
Further  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  with  potassium  permanganate 
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should  be  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  method 
of  applnng  it  and  the  actual  plant  alkaloids  toward  which  it  is  most 
destructive. 

The  account  of  the  Hungarian  experiment  stations  given  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the  experiment  station  sys- 
tems of  different  countries,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  well  organized 
and  efficient  a  system  has  been  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Hungary.  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  to  Dr.  Peter 
Fireman,  who  recently  visited  a  number  of  the  stations  in  that  country, 
and  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Alajos  Paikert,  royal  Hungarian  com- 
missioner, who  repr(»ents  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  country  in 
Uip  United  States. 

Although  still  in  their  infancy,  the  Hungarian  stations  have  become 
a  mx^ized  power  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  practice  in  that  country.  The  first  station  for 
plant  culture  was  established  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  up  to  1898 
confined  itself  to  conducting  practical  experiments  in  cooperation  with 
farmers;  and  the  plant-culture  stations  since  established  have  been  in 
operation  only  two  or  three  years.  The  laboratories  are  not  elaborate 
in  their  equipment,  and  have  not  made  original  research  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  work.  But  the  stations  are,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
those  of  most  other  European  countries,  on  a  practical  basis,  and  are 
working  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  farmers.  Their  aim  has  evidently 
been  to  promote  the  Interests  of  agriculture  in  all  proper  ways,  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  procuring  pure  seed  and  fertilizers  and  the  best  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  to  work  out  better  methods  of  practice.  They  are 
reported  to  have  been  successful  in  reaching  the  farming  population 
and  winning  their  confidence  in  a  quite  remarkable  degree.  In  spite 
of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  farmers  in  so  old  a  country,  they 
have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  the  stations,  and  are  put- 
ting the  results  of  their  work  into  practice.  In  their  aims  and  tenden- 
cies and  their  relations  to  the  practical  agriculturists,  Mr.  Paikert 
declares  that  the  Hungarian  stations  resemble  those  of  the  United 
States  more  closely  than  any  other  country. 

Incidentally  the  Hungarian  stations  are  carrying  on  an  increasing 
amount  of  work  which  is  of  interest  to  investigators  at  large.  The 
accounts  of  their  work  are  published  for  the  most  part  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  stations  (Kluerletiigt/i  Koslemenyek),  and  the  fact  that  this 
is  printed  only  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  reviewed  regularly  by  any  German  or  French  periodical,  has 
caused  much  of  their  work  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  our  desire 
to  include  reviews  of  the  Hungarian  work  in  the  Record,  but  consid- 
erable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
translator  competent  to  review  the  more  or  less  technical  articles. 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made,  however,  by  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  principal  articles  of  general  interest  in  the  official  publication  may 
he  noted  in  brief  in  these  columns. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF  HUNGARY. 

There  are  in  Hungary  5  experiment  stations  corresponding  to  those 
in  this  country,  each  containing  departments  for  agricultural  chemistry 
and  seed  (jontrol,  and  often  others.  These  stations  are  located  at  Alten- 
burg  (Magyar-(3vdr),  Debreczen,  Kaschau  (Kassa),  Keszthely,  and 
Klausenburg  (Kolozsv&r).  Besides  these  there  are  the  Central  Chem 
ical  Experiment  Station,  the  Station  for  Animal  Physiology  and  Feed- 
ing, the  Entomological  Station,  and  the  Seed-Control  Station,  each 
having  only  a  single  department,  and  all  located  at  Budapest,  the  Sta- 
tion for  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  at  Altenburg,  and  the 
ChemicAl  Station  at  Pressburg  (Pozsony). 

The  different  departments  of  the  5  stations  mentioned  first  are  each 
organized  as  separate  institutions  and  are  designated  in  the  Hungarian 
official  publications  as  individual  stations,  each  with  its  own  director. 
On  this  basis  there  are  in  Hungary  8  agricultural  chemical  stations,  6 
seed-control  stations,  1  entomological  station,  1  plant-culture  station, 
1  station  for  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology,  1  for  tobacco  cul- 
ture, 1  for  animal  physiology  and  feeding,  and  2  for  agricultural 
machines,  or  21  in  all. 

The  experiment  stations  in  Hungary  are  government  institutions. 
Most  of  them  are  designed  to  promott^  the  advancement  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  mainly  by  practical  experiments  but  also  by  orig- 
inal research,  and  ta  give  advice  to  the  farmers  on  various  agricultural 
questions.  In  addition,  the  chemicAl  and  seed-control  stations  are 
called  upon  to  examine  agricultural  supplies  and  agricultural  products. 
The  Central  Commission  of  Experiment  Stations  exercises  a  directing 
and  supervisory  power  over  the  individual  stations,  and  acts  as  the 
representative  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  matters  relating  to 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  stations.  The  commission  consists 
of  a  president,  secretary,  and  about  a  dozen  permanent  members,  all 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  this  commission  each 
branch  of  experiment  station  work  is  represented  by  a  station  director, 
the  remaining  members  being  prominent  specialists  in  particular 
branches  of  agriculture.  Since  its  creation  in  1898  the  commission  has 
published  a  journal,  K'merletugyi.  Kuzleinetiyek,  embodying  the  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  various  stations. 

CHKMICAL   STATIONS. 

All  the  chemical  stations  are  charged  with  the  cxammation  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  industrial  products,  Ijoth  for  the  Governmentand  private 
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persons.  Of  the  8  stations,  those  at  Pressburg,  Klausenburg,  and  Fiume 
are  occupied  exclusively  with  control  work,  while  the  other  5  conduct 
scientific  investigations  along  diverse  lines  pertaining  to  agriculture 
in  addition  to  their  control  work.  Of  the  latter  the  one  at  Budapest, 
designated  as  the  Institute  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  and  Central 
Chemical  Experiment  Station,  differs  from  the  others  in  having  a 
much  larger  staff  of  workers,  a  considerably  wider  field  of  action,  and 
additional  duties  as  an  advisory  agency  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
All  of  the  chemical  stations  except  the  Central  chemical  station  at 
Budapest  are  intimately  connected  with  educational  (mostly  agricul- 
tural) institutions,  the  professor  of  chemistry  being  the  director  of 
the  station  in  all  cases. 

Cheml-cal  Experiment  Station  at  Budapest. — ^This  station  was  estab- 
lished in  1881  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Institute,  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  being  the  director  of  the  station  and  performing 
all  the  work.  As  the  work  increased  assistants  were  added,  and  in 
1887  the  station  became  independent  of  any  educational  institution,  and 
b  now  located  in  the  department  building.  Its  present  organization  dates 
from  1892.  The  staff  consists  of  a  director,  Dr.  L.  Liebermann,  2 
chemists,  7  assistant  chemists,  including  3  agricultui'al  chemists,  and 
a  number  of  laboratory  helpers. 

In  addition  to  the  analytical  work  growing  out  of  the  control  and 
inspection  duties  in  executing  the  law  against  falsification  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  industrial  products  the  station  examines  the  foreign 
wines  subject  to  duty,  as  well  as  the  wines  destined  for  export;  it 
examin&s  the  purity  of  sugars  which  receive  the  export  bounty,  and 
furni.shes  expert  information  to  the  Government  on  chemical  questions 
relating  to  commerce,  finance,  and  customs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  and  kinds  of  materials  analyzed  by  the  station  during  the 
ten  years  from  1889  to  1899: 

Food  articles  and  spiceH 10, 784 

Otber  examinations  in  the  interest  of  hygiene  or  ordered  by  the 

tribonala 381 

Mnst  of  raisins  and  wine 7, 693 

Other  alcoholic  beverages  and  alcohol  (beer,  bran<ly,  liqtiors, 

chanapagne,  etc.) 931 

Feeding  stuffs 984 

Soils  and  fertilizers 5, 930 

Agricaltnral  plants 728 

Products  of  agricultural  industries  (sugar,  starch,  dextrin,  yeast, 

etc.) 12,122 

Water  analyses  for  hygienic  and  industrial  purposes 2, 139 

Industrial  and  mining  products 3, 069 

Lighting  and  heating  materials 628 

Expert  opinions  and  miscellaneous  examinations 4, 737 

The  scientific  activity  of  the  station  covers  a  large  number  of  linos. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  elaboration  of  new  methods  of  chemical 
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analysis  and  to  the  testing  of  methods  recommended  by  others.  The 
methods  adopted  by  the  station  become  official  in  the  sense  that  they 
must  be  employed  by  all  the  other  chemical  stations.  The  staff  of  the 
station  has  elaborated  and  published  new  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
milk,  wine,  whisky,  meat,  red  pepper  (paprika),  soils,  feeding  stuffs, 
fertilizers,  petroleum,  lubricating  oils,  crude  carbolic  acid,  caoutchouc, 
dextrin,  and  other  niiiterials.  Numerous  analyses  of  agricultural 
plants  and  feeding  stuffs  cultivated  in  Hungary,  and  of  fa<itory  refuse 
materials  which  can  be  employed  as  feeding  stuffs  have  been  made  and 
the  results  published.  The  station  has,  by  a  large  niunber  of  analy- 
ses, ascertained  the  composition  of  the  musts  and  wines  of  Hungary. 
It  has  examined  the  lime  contents  of  the  soil  in  many  localities,  and  by 
a  method  elaborated  by  itself  it  has  examined  a  large  part  of  the  sandy 
areas  of  Hungary  which  are  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and 
established  the  fact  of  the  immunity  of  these  areas  from  the  phyl- 
loxera. It  has  also  devoted  much  attention  to  researches  relating  to 
physiological  chemistry;  a  numl)er  of  articles  have  been  published  on 
embryo-chemistry,  on  the  detennination  of  nucleins  and  the  acid 
which  they  contain,  on  the  chemistry  of  yeast  cells,  the  formation  of 
gastric  juice,  the  secretion  of  urine,  iodized  starch,  the  so-called  animal 
caoutchouc,  etc. 

Chemical  Station  at  Altenhurg. — This  is  the  oldest  station  in  Hun- 
gary, having  begun  its  activity'  in  1873,  and  is  next  in  importance  to 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  at  Budapest.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Altenburg.  The  staff  of  the  station  consists 
of  a  director  (now  Prof.  T.  Kosutdny)  and  three  assistants.  In  the 
course  of  its  existence  it  has  made  a  thorough  .study  of  the  chemistry 
of  wine  and  of  the  methods  of  wine  examination;  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  investigations  relating  to  yeasts  and  their  influence  on  fer- 
mentation; it  has  made  contributions  on  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  vegetable  albumen,  studying  among  other  things  the  influences 
which  affect  the  biological  functions  of  plants.  It  has  also  conducted 
extentive  and  thorough  researches  with  reference  to  the  development 
and  chemical  composition  of  tobacco,  and  has  published  valuable  works 
on  the  chemistr}'  of  certain  agricultural  plants,  on  oil  cakes,  and  on 
the  process  employed  in  Hungary  in  the  production  of  oils.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  examination  of  fertilizers  and  soils. 

Clu'itiical  Station  at  Kam'hau. — This  station  was  established  in  1884 
as  a  department  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Kaschau.  The  scien- 
tific work  of  the  station  is  mainly  devoted  to  investigations  in  its 
experimental  distillery,  installed  for  that  purpose.  The  staff  consists 
of  a  chief  and  one  assistant. 

Chevilcal  Station  at  Keszthely. — This  was  founded  in  1889,  and  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  agricultural  institute  of  that  town. 
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The  researches  of  this  station  relate  to  the  plants  cultivated  in  Hun- 
gary, their  physiology,  and  need  for  fertilizers.  The  chief  performs 
all  the  work  of  the  station. 

Chemical  Station  at  Dfin-eczen. — This  was  established  in  1894,  and 
is  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Debreczen.  The  original 
investigations  of  the  station  relate  to  the  composition  of  Hungarian 
flours,  and  to  the  methods  of  examining  tobacco.  The  staff  consists  of 
the  chief  and  one  assistant. 

Chemical  Station  at  KUtusenhurg. — This  station  was  founded  in  1887 
as  a  department  of  the  university  at  Klausenburg.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  control  work.  The  staff  consists  of  the  chief 
alone,  who  is  occasionally  assisted  by  the  laboratory  instructors  of  the 
university. 

Chemical  Station  at  Presdmrg. — This  was  established  in  1883  in  con- 
nection with  the  Technical  High  School  of  Pressburg.  It  performs 
only  control  duties.    The  staff  consists  oi  the  chief  alone. 

Chemiail  Station  at  MuTue. — ^This  was  established  in  1900,  espe- 
cially for  analysis  of  wines  and  other  products  imported  through  this 
seaport. 

An  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  control  stations  is  furnished  by 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  analyses  made  by  several 
of  them  during  the  eight  years  from  1890-1897: 


Number  of  analy*e»  made  by  Hungarian  control  itations, 

1890-1897. 

Stetfon. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

isas. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

AlteobniK 

126 
139 
293 

2» 

n 
•an 

107 

86 

236 

182 
S3 
126 

425 

80 

229 

277 
167 
175 

215 
98 
85 

412 
1,106 

699 

Kuchau 

397 

Kesztbel7                 

118 

702 

82 

280 

1,319 

1,466 

1,966 

2,330 

8EED-0ONTKOL  STATIONS. 

The  beginning  of  seed  testing  in  Hungary  dates  from  1871,  the  tests 
being  made  by  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Debreczen.  In  1878  a 
special  laboratory  for  seed  testing  was  fitted  up  at  the  Agricultural 
Academy  at  Altenburg,  and  in  1882  a  seed-control  station  was  founded 
at  BudapcHt  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Institute,  which  was- 
made  entirely  independent  in  1891.  In  1884  similar  institutions  were 
established  at  Kaschau,  Debreczen,  Keszthely,  and  Klausenburg. 
The  work  of  the  seed-control  stations  received  a  great  impetus  in  1892 
upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
seed  not  entirely  free  from  cuscuta  (dodder),  under  penalty  of  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  200  crowns  (1  crown=20.3  cents);  and  again  in  1895, 
when  a  new  law  was  enacted  against  the  adulteration  or  misbranding 
of  food  articles,  providing  heavier  penalties. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  seed-control  stations,  in  the  first  place,  to 
do  all  the  seed  testing  required  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers, horticulturists  and  sylviculturists  in  the  sense  of  the  above  laws, 
and,  besides,  to  make  experimental  studies  relating  to  the  formation, 
maturity,  germination,  and  germinative  ability  of  seeds,  to  determine 
the  noxious  weeds  of  the  country  and  their  seeds;  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation regarding  protection  against  weeds  and  plant  parasites,  and 
regarding  good  apparatus  and  machines  for  purifying  seeds;  and  to 
make  botanical  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  hay  and  other  feeding 
stuffs. 

Ail  the  Hungarian  seed-control  stations,  except  the  one  at  Budapest, 
are  attached  to  agricultural  institutes.  The  permanent  staff  of  the 
station  at  Budapest,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Central  Seed-Control 
Institution,  consists  of  the  director  (now  Dr.  Arpdd  de  Degen),  3 
assistants,  1  microscopist,  and  i  helpers;  to  these  are  added  in  the 
winter  6  aids  and  2  boys.  The  personnel  of  the  other  stations  is  lim- 
ited to  the  director,  who  is  professor  of  botany  in  the  agricultual  insti- 
tute with  which  the  station  is  connected. 

Each  station  possesses  a  standard  collection  of  the  seeds  of  cultivated 
plants  and  weeds,  a  library,  analytical  and  volumetric  balances,  a  set 
of  optical  instruments,  thermostats,  farinometer,  and  a  collection  of 
feeding  stuffs. 

The  number  of  samples  of  seeds  tested  has  increased  from  62  in  1881, 
to  32,487  in  1898,  and  is  .steadily  growing.  By  far  the  largest  number 
are  tested  at  the  Central  Institution  at  Budapest. 

The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  seed  testing  are  practically  identical  with  those  adopted  by  the 
German  Seed-Control  Commission.  The  tariff  for  .seed  tests  varies 
from  1  crown  (20.3  cents)  for  single  tests  to  8  crowns  for  a  complete 
analysis  of  sugar-beet  seed. 

As  the  sale  in  Hungary  of  clover  or  alfalfa  .seed  which  is  not  free 
from  cuscuta  is  prohibited,  merchants  are  required  to  keep  the  seed 
of  these  plants  in  bags  provided  by  the  st^itions,  with  tags  showing 
their  purity.  The  tags  are  also  furnished  to  merchants,  on  applica- 
tion, for  use  on  other  seeds,  provided  thej'  conie  up  to  the  following 
prescribed  standards  of  purity  and  germinative  abilitj': 
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Hungarian  glandardi  for  teeda. 


Purity. 


Oermina- 

tive 
ability. 


Ahiaalba 

Aaimtualba 

JuoKCunupraLmgit . . 
AnufBit  TubuTttritt. . . 

Arena  tatipo 

Btiafa^lttrii 

finwieaxpp 

Bnmiuertttiu 

Bromuinfrmu 

Cannabis  fotira 

QfHotHnu  eriMatu9 

DaiiiUtiilomterala 

DanmoiTata 

l^bitucapratamt 

Ptnat  ijilrtnlrit 

PituBi  mUimm 

PiMpnimgit 

PoatrMaUt 

Mgrnniua  tagopi/ntm 

SaaketreaU 

Siiaria  gnmaaiea 

Ifordeiut  sp 


i  Pfr  cent.     Per  cent. 


70 

TO 

90 

98 

96  , 

961 

70  I 

70  ■ 

95, 

» 

78 

80 

80 

90 

92 

85 

86 

9» 

98 

90 

98 


Purity. 


Oermiiut- 

tlve 

ability. 


Lathyrut  salivtu 

Lathynts  gylvettris . . . 
Unum  utualtttimum 

LoUum  itttKeam 

LoUumpermne 

Lttpimump 

Meaicago  lupuUna . . . 

kedieago  tatim 

Siealituia  sp 

Ponjeum  mOiaeeum. . 

Pluueotui  so 

Fhlatmpreieiue 

Pieeaexeelta 

PinutmuMaai 

Sorghum  sp 

T^oOum  hi/bridum. . 
TrifoUum  incamotum 

TnfoUum  praUnte 

TnJoUum  repent 

Trttieumtp , 

Vieiatativa 

Zea  maye 


'  Per  cent.     Per  cent. 


90 

95  I 

96 

92 

96 

96 

96 

96 

90 

»7 

96 

96 

92 

90 

92 

96 

96 

96 

95 

96 

9S 

96 


80 
80 
80 
74 
77 
75 
80 
80 
70 
90 
76 
85 
65 
65 
75 
70 
80 
80 
70 
96 
80 
80 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    FOB    AGBICULTUBAL    MACHINES    AT  ALTENBURQ. 

This  station  was  established  in  1869  in  connection  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Academy  at  Altenburg.  Its  object  is  to  test  newly  invented 
agricultural  machines  and  implements,  or  those  already  in  use,  from 
both  the  theoretical  and  pi-actical  points  of  view,  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  the  operations  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  station 
examines  all  machines  and  implements  referred  to  it  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  or  submitted  by  agricultural  associations  or  private 
parties.  3t  is  further  the  business  of  the  station  to  supply  to  the  agri- 
cultural pyopulation  as  complete  and  detailed  information  as  possible 
on  all  queiitions  relating  to  agricultural  machines  in  actual  use.  From 
187U  to  the  present  year  (1900),  the  station  has  tested  241  machines. 
The  duties  of  the  director  of  the  station  devolve  upon  the  professor  of 
agricultural-mechanical  engineering,  now  Prof.  V.  Thallmayer. 

Another  experiment  station  for  agricultural  implements  is  located 
at  Budapest  in  connection  with  the  Polytechnicum. 

PLANT  CULTURE   EXPERIMENT   STATION   AT   ALTENBURG. 

This  station  Ls  the  only  one  in  Hungary  primarily  designed  for  general 
culture  experiments.  It  was  established  in  1891  as  a  department  of 
the  Agricultural  Academy.  Its  work  was  at  first  limited  to  variety 
testing,  but  in  1895  fertilizer  experiments  were  undertaken.  Up  to 
1897  the  work  of  the  station  was  exclusively  practical  in  its  nature, 
but  in  that  year  it  received  an  appropriation  for  the  installation  of 
pot  culture  experiments,  and  since  the  spring  of  1899  it  has  been  able 
23194— No.  1—01 2 
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to  take  up  the  investifjation  of  a  nuHil)er  of  scientific  ajfricultuiul 
problems. 

In  accordance  with  the  practical  and  theoretical  objects  which  the 
station  pursues  it  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  is  charged  with 
the  direction  of  experiments  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
farmers,  while  the  other  is  occupied  with  experimental  investigations. 
The  staff  of  the  station  consists  of  the  chief,  Prof.  A.  Cserhfiti,  three 
assistants,  and  a  chemist. 

In  the  experiments  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  fai-mers  the 
latter  receive  the  seeds  and  fertilizers  free  of  charge,  and  in  return 
conduct  the  experiments  and  keep  records  of  them  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  the  station.  In  1899  495  variety  tests  and  100  ferti- 
lizer experiments  were  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  farmers. 

The  fertilizer  experiments  have  shown  that  the  Hungarian  soils  are 
mostly  in  need  of  phosphoric  acid,  whose  application  alone  materially 
increases  the  yield. 

The  station  has  been  successful  in  its  endeavors  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets  into  Hungary.  It  has  demonstrated  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  the  .seed  raised  in  Hungary  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  that  raised  abroad,  and  it  has  induced  many  farmers 
to  take  up  the  growing  of  beet  seed. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION    FOR  TOBACCO  CULTURE  AT  DEBRECZEN. 

In  contrast  with  the  rather  modest  equipment  of  other  Hungarian 
stations  of  a  much  wider  scope,  the  tobacco  station  is  generously 
appointed.  It  was  founded  in  1898.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the 
tobacco  industry  of  Hungary,  ascertain  the  best  conditions  for  the 
cultivation  and  the  most  suitable  methods  for  curing  the  plant,  to  aid 
tobacco  growers  in  the  selet^tion  of  varieties  and  in  the  raising  of 
tobacco  seed,  and  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  leaf.  The  station  is  further  charged  with  the  training  of  work- 
men and  officials  for  the  administration  of  the  government  tobacco 
monopoly,  and  with  supplying  the  tobacco  growers  with  information 
and  instructions  as  to  rational  culture. 

In  order  to  conduct  the  experiments  simultaneously  on  the  two  most 
typical  Hungarian  soils,  a  substation  (branch  station)  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Bdk6s-Csaba,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  station  at 
Debreczen.  The  soil  in  the  latter  place  is  sandy,  while  that  at  the 
substation  is  black  and  compact.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  number 
of  substations  in  the  future.  Many  experiments  are  also  carried  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  tolmcco  growers. 

The  station  occupies  about  29  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Debreczen.  Of  this  area  the  buildings 
occupy  about  7  acres,  the  hotbeds  1.4  acres,  the  botanical  garden  2.9 
acres,  a  culture  garden  (for  experiments  on  a  small  scale)  2.9  acres. 
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and  the  field  for  culture  experiment*!  on  a  larger  scale  about  14.5  acres. 
The  substation  at  B^k^s-Csaba  has  about  9  acres. 

The  central  station  has  at  present  a  main  building  with  a  laboratory, 
buildings  for  gardeners  (6  separate  cabins),  7  curing  barns,  4  of  which 
are  of  the  various  Hungarian  systems,  1  of  a  Dutch,  1  of  a  jCierman, 
and  1  of  an  American  type;  appliances  for  the  Macedonian  air-cure 
process,  2  storage  houses,  and  1  building  for  sorting  and  handling 
the  leaves.  In  the  near  future  a  building  for  fermentation  will  be 
added,  and  later  a  school  building  designed  for  training  gardeners  in 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  tobacco  manipulators. 

The  botanical  garden  presents  on  small  plats  209  different  varieties 
of  tobai'co,  the  aim  being  to  include  every  kind  of  tobacco  cultivated 
on  the  globe. 

The  personnel  of  the  station  consists  of  the  director  (Prof.  K.  K^r- 
pely),  3  other  officers,  1  foreman,  and  4  gardeners. 

ENTOMOIXKJICAL   STATION   AT   BUDAPEST. 

The  entomological  station  began  its  activity  as  the  "Phylloxera 
Station,"  which  was  called  into  existence  in  1880  to  combat  the  phyl- 
loxera. When  toward  the  end  of  1899  the  entomological  study  of 
the  phylloxera  was  pi-actically  concluded  and  it  became  evident  that 
protection  against  the  insect  was  more  a  question  of  general  viticul- 
ture, the  phylloxera  station  was  reorganized  into  an  entomological 
station. 

The  station  is  concerned,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  common  inju- 
rious* in.sects  which  are  most  prevalent.  The  life  histories  of  those  are 
studied  and  experiments  conducted  to  ascertain  the  surest  and  cheapest 
means  for  their  destruction. 

Work  is  also  conducted  on  the  repression  of  injurious  manmials, 
such  as  the  Armcola  and  the  Spalax  typhlwi.  Furthermo!"e,  when  a 
new  injurious  insect  suddenly  appeal's  which  requires  prompt  action  to 
prevent  serious  ravages,  the  director  of  the  station  is  authorized  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  promptly'  without  waiting  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  higher  authorities  before  he  acts,  as  is  otherwise  the 
case.  Measures  of  this  kind  have  been  required  in  the  case  of  out- 
breaks of  the  following  insects:  Haplothrips,  Tyclwa,  Entomoscel k 
adonidts,  Ch'onux  pnnctlventris,  Zahriw  gihhus,  IIeliothi»  dipmceim, 
Botin  nubiiatvo,  Argas  reflemis,  Cecidomyia  dentru^ttrr,  One  in  in  frit, 
CUtirt/ps  tmniopiui^  Chortophilu  sepia,  Cheimatohia  crenata,  Phrygan- 
id<r,  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  Tipula  maadosa. 

Another  duty  of  the  station  consists  in  supplying  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested information  on  all  matters  relating  to  protection  against  injurious 
insects.  In  order  to  disseminate  information  on  this  subject  the  station 
publishes  popular  bulletins  from  time  to  time. 

The  personnel  of  the  station  consists  of  the  director  (Prof.  J.  Jablo- 
novszky),  assistant  director,  and  3  assistant  entomologists.     The  work 
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of  the  station  is  made  more  effective  by  the  services  of  permanent 
correspondents  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  report  all 
cases  of  injuries  coming  under  their  notice,  and  also  a^ssist  in  dissemi- 
nating practical  information  regarding  their  control.  These  corre- 
spondents are  mostly  farmers  or  agriculturists  interested  in  economic 
entomology,  who  serve  voluntarily  and  without  compensation.  In  the 
case  of  the  government  forest  agenta,  however,  the  duties  of  perma- 
nent correspondents  are  obligatory. 

STATION   FOK  PLANT   PHYSIOLOGY   AND   PATHOLOGY   AT  ALTENBURG. 

This  station  was  organized  in  1897  by  the  chief  of  the  Seed  Control 
Station  at  Altenburg,  and  the  two  stations  together  have  received  the 
oflScial  name  of  Public  Station  for  Seed  Control  and  Plant  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  Both  stations  are  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
G.  Linhart,  as  director,  who  is  professor  of  bbtany  in  the  agricul- 
tural academy. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Station  for  Plant  Physiology  and  Pathology 
is  the  study  of  all  questions  relating  to  nutrition,  growth,  and  propa- 
gation of  cultivated  plants,  the  breeding  of  high-grade  sugar  l)eets, 
the  effect  of  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  on  plants,  the  origin  of 
paittsitic  fungi  and  the  injurie-s  which  they  cause  to  cultivated  plants, 
the  control  of  outbreaks  of  these  injurious  diseases,  and  the  measures 
likely  to  prevent  their  attacks.  Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  station 
to  supply  to  parties  interested  full  information  on  this  subject  free  of 
charge. 

The  station  examines  diseased  plants  sent  in  by  agriculturists,  hor- 
ticulturist*, viticulturists,  and  s3'lviculturists,  furnishes  a  desca-iption 
of  the  disea.se  and  gives  instructions  for  defense  against  it.  The  sta- 
tion also  conducts  investigations  on  the  nature  and  cau.se  of  plant 
diseases,  its  researches  on  the  bacterial  disease  of  sugar  beets  being 
worthy  of  .special  mention. 

The  buildings  of  the  station  are  situated  in  a  garden  occupying  7,500 
.square  meters  (nearly  2  acres),  of  which  4,800  meters  ai'e  available 
for  experiments.  The  main  building  includes,  besides  a  working  office 
of  the  director  and  a  large  room  for  the  examination  of  seeds,  etc., 
mycological  and  bacteriological  laboratories.  The  stiition  has  a  green- 
house for  germination  experiments,  collections  of  diseased  plants  and 
seeds,  photographic  apparatus,  ett\ 

The  staff  consists  of  the  director  and  one  as.sistant,  temporary  helpers 
being  employed  as  necessary. 

STATION    FOR  ANIMAL    PHYSlOlAXiY   AND   FEEDING    AT    BUDAPEST. 

This  station,  which  was  established  in  1896,  pursues  the  study  of 
the  rational  feeding  of  domestic  animals,  giving  special  attention  to 
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the  local  conditions,  i.  e.,  to  the  animals  raised  in  Hungary  and  to  the 
feedinjf  stuffs  there  cultivated  or  manufactured.  The  station  has 
stables  for  the  animals  used  in  the  experiments  and  a  laboratory. 
The  stables  are  provided  with  scales  for  weighing  the  animals,  and  the 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  the  analysis  of 
feeding'  stuffs,  feces,  and  urine.  The  chemical  analysis  is  accompanied 
by  determination  of  the  fuel  value  by  means  of  a  Berthelot-Mahler 
calorimeter. 

Experiments  thus  far  have  been  made  with  hoi-ses,  swine,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  The  personnel  consists  of  the  director.  Prof.  F.  Tangl, 
who  is  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute,  and  2 
assistants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hungary  has  a  comprehensive  system  of  experi- 
ment stations,  which  are  rendering  efficient  service  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  stations  an  agricultural  museum 
is  maintained  at  Budapest,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  but  managed  by  the  Government.  This  museum 
is  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
supplies,  and  includes  collections  of  photographs,  implements,  sam- 
ples, etc. 
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The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  soils,  and  ash  by 
direct  weighing  of  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  N.  von  Lorenz  (Landw. 
Vers,  fiat.,  56  {1001),  No.  3,  pp.  183-SiO)  .—Pr&vioaa  methods  based  on  this  principle 
are  briefly  discussed  and  the  method  proposed  by  the  author  described  in  detail, 
with  an  account  of  investigations  of  the  principles  on  which  it  resta  and  tests  of  its 
operation  in  laboratory  work.  The  reagents  require*!  are  as  follows:  (l)Sulphate- 
molybdic  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  pure,  dry  ammonium  sulphate 
in  1  liter  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1..%  at  15°  C,  and  pouring  into  it  a  solution 
of  300  gm.  of  pure,  dry  ammonium  molylxlate  in  1  liter  of  water,  the  volume  being 
made  up  to  2  liters,  allowed  to  stand  48  hours,  and  filtered;  (2)  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1.2  at  15°  C;  (3)  a  mixture  containing  30  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1.84  in  1  liter  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2;  (4)  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  pure  ammonium  nitrate  rendered  slightly  acid  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  at;id;  (5) 
alcohol  of  90  to  95  volume  j)er  cent  which  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  and  is 
not  alkaline;  (6)  ether  which  leaves  no  resi<lue  on  evajwration,  is  alcohol-free,  not 
alkaline,  and  contains  little  water.  Solutions  of  the  substances  to  be  examined  are 
prepare<l  as  follows:  In  case  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates, 
dissolve  20  gm.  in  1  liter  of  water  and  use  10  cc.  for  the  determination.  With  double 
superphosphates  use  10  gm.  j)er  liter  and  10  cc.  of  the  solution  for  the  determination. 
For  the  determination  of  citrate-soluble  j)hosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  prepare  the 
solution  according  to  Wagner's  method  and  u.se  15  cc.  of  the  solution  for  the  deter- 
mination of  phosphoric  acid;  in  ca-^e  of  Bui)erphosphates,  precipitated  phosphates, 
etc.,  follow  Petennann's  methcKl,  using  10  cc.  of  the  solution  for  the  determination. 
For  citric-acid-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  prepare  the  solution  according 
to  W^agncr's  methotl  and  use  15  cc.  for  the  determination.  For  total  phosphoric  acid 
in  superphosphates  and  Thomas  slag,  dissolve  5  gm.  in  35  cc.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  without  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  in  100  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  make  up  the 
solution  to  500  cc.  and  use  15  cc.  for  the  deternii nation.  In  case  of  bone  meal, 
siwdium,  mineral  phosphate?,  precipitated  phosphate,  double  superphosphate,  guano, 
and  all  other  subsstances  containing  more  than  10  {)er  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  dis-' 
solve  5  gm.  in  50  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  100  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  make 
the  solution  to  500  cc,  and  use  10  cc.  for  the  determination.  With  ground  horn  and 
other  fertilizers  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  dissolve  10 
gm.  of  the  8ul)stance  in  50  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  100  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  making  the 
solution  to  500  cc,  ami  using  15  cc.  for  the  determination.  For  soils  and  other  sub- 
stances with  U>ss  than  1  i)er  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  treat  25  gm.  with  not 
more  than  200  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  then  add  alwut  2(K)  cc.  of  water,  t-ool,  and  add  10 
cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  make  the  volume  to  500  cc,  and  use  50  cc.  for  the 
determinaticm.  If  the  solution  is  made  with  sulphuric  acid  the  aliquot  taken  for  the 
determination  is  made  to  a  volume  of  50  ct:.  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2. 
In  all  other  cases,  including  water-soluble,  citrate-soluble,  citric-acid-soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  well  as  solutions  in  nitric  acid  for  total  phosphoric  acid,  the  volume 
14 
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is  made  up  to  50  oc.  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric-nitric  acid  mixture  described 
above.    In  case  of  soil  solutiona  no  further  addition  of  acid  is  made. 

The  50  cc.  of  phosphoric  acid  mlution  is  heated  until  bubbles  of  gas  b^n  to  form, 
swung  a  few  seconds  so  that  the  sides  of  the  beaker  are  not  overheated,  and  50  cc.  of 
the  Bulphate-molybdic  solution  is  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  solution  and  the 
beaker  covered.  As  soon  as  the  larger  part  of  the  precipitate  has  settled,  which 
usually  requires  not  more  than  5  minutes,  the  solution  is  vigorously  stirred  for  half  a 
minute  with  a  glass  rod.  After  2  to  18  hours,  the  longer  period  being  required  for 
soil  solutions  containing  less  than  3  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  solution  is  rapidly 
61tered  through  a  platinum  Gooch  crucible  according  to  the  Kilgore  method,  using 
paper  disks,  and  the  precipitate  washed  about  4  times  with  2  percent  animonium 
nitrate  solution.  The  crucible  is  then  filled  once  full  and  twice  about  half  full  with 
alcohol,  care  being  taken  each  time  not  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  be  entirely  drawn  out 
of  the  filter  before  a  fresh  supply  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  then  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  ether,  the  precaution  noted  in  connection  with  the  alcohol  washing 
being  especially  important  in  this  case,  as  the  precipitate  dries  so  quickly  and  is  in 
form  of  such  fine  powder  that  it  may  be  drawn  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  for .%  minutes  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  containing  no  absorbents  and  weighed. 
The  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  obtained  by  this  method  contains  3.295  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  raetho<l  were  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those 
given  by  Wagner's  molybdic  method,  but  were  uniformly  somewhat  lower  than  those 
yielded  by  Reitmair's  citrate  method. 

The  determination  of  clay  in  soils,  A.  Paqnoul  {Ann.  Ayron.,  S7  (1901),  No. 
g,  pp.  94-96;  Bui.  Sta.  Agron.  I'ag  de  Calais,  1900,  pp.  1-4). — The  author  describes  a 
modification  of  Schloesing's  method,  which  he  has  used  with  success,  as  follows:  To 
an  amount  of  the  sifted  soil,  corresponding  to  5  gm.  of  dry  soil,  in  a  small  dish  add  a 
small  portion  of  a  solution  of  1  cc.  of  ammonia  in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  rub  up  the 
soil  ^;ainet  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  the  finger,  and  pour  off  the  liquid  after  standing 
10  to  15  seconds.  Repeat  this  operation  three  times  and  collect  the  soil  and  the 
washings  in  a  second  dish  and  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes.  Aft«r  cooling,  add  1  cc.  more 
of  ammonia,  and  wash  the  soil  and  solution  into  a  100  cc.  cylinder  having  a  side  tube 
with  stopcock  at  the  20  cc.  mark  (from  the  base),  complete  the  volume  to  100  cc.  of 
distilled  water,  shake  vigorously,  and  allow  to  stand  for  5  minutes.  Then  draw  off  by 
means  of  the  stopcock  80  cc.  of  the  muddy  liquid  free  from  coarse  sand  and  containing 
the  clay  in  suspension.  Add  20  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  10  to  15 
minutes  for  the  clay  precipitate  to  settle.  Collect  on  a  filter  and  wash  until  all  lime  is 
removed.  Then  dry  and  calcine  the  filter.  In  this  method  the  coarse  sand  is  elimi- 
nate by  detantation,  the  lime  by  filtration,  and  the  organic  matter  by  calcination. 
The  weight  obtained  is  therefore  considered  to  represent  the  clay  in  suspension  in 
80  cc.  of  the  decanted  liquid.  From  this  data  the  percentage  of  clay  in  the  original 
«)il  may  be  rea<lily  calculated. 

On  the  Adie  and  Wood  method  for  the  determination  of  potassium,  C.  Bas- 
KEBViLUB  and  I.  F.  H.\rris  (.Jour.  Elinha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc,  1900,  No.  1,  p.  W).— The 
authora  report  comparisons  of  this  method  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  18)  with  the  oflScial 
inethod  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Tha  testing  of  drinking  water  with  the  Erdmann  reagent,  A.  Fbrman 
(OaierT.-l'ngar.  Zttchr.  Zuckerind.  «.  Landw.,  g9  (1900),  pp.  861-863;  nbs.  in  Chan. 
CmihL,  1901,  I,  No.  8,  p.  ^75).— Attention  is  called  to  the  unreliabilty  of  Enlmann's 
reagent  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  18),  due  to  the  fact  that  very  small  amounts  of  organic 
matter  and  other  sulietances  will  give  the  nitrite  reaction.  The  author  recommends 
the  use  of  m-phenylendiamin,  for,  while  this  reagent  is  less  sensitive  than  Enlmann's, 
it  is  less  likely  to  give  misleading  results  on  account  of  reaction  with  other  sulwtances. 
beades  nitrites. 
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Fitch's  salt  analysis,  a  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  salt  in  batter, 
A.  Vivian  (  WUeonnin  ,Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  98-101). — A  method  for  the  determination 
of  salt  in  butter,  designed  for  factory  use.  A  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
made  by  dissolving  2  tablets  prepared  for  this  purpose  in  100  cc.  of  water.  The 
tablets  as  put  up  by  a  Chicago  firm  contain  0.0509  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in  combina- 
tion with  potassium  nitrate  and  gum  acacia.  The  indicator  is  prei>ared  by  dissolv- 
ing 1  gm.  of  potassium  chromate  in  1  liter  of  water.  The  sample  of  butter,  weighing 
3.5  gni.,  is  treated  with  180  cc.  of  boiling  water,  and  17.6  cc.  of  .the  mixture,  when 
cool,  is  taken  for  titration.  The  quantities  used  are  such  that  each  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  standard  solution  corresponds  to  0.1  per  cent  of  8o<lium  chlorid.  The  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  nse<l  divided  by  10  gives, 
therefore,  the  i)ercentage  of  salt  in  the  butter.  Comparative  determinations  by  this 
method  and  the  official  method  gave  closely  corresponding  results. 

A  quick  method  for  estimating  sodium  chlorid  in  meat,  F.  Glaob  {ZUchr. 
Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  11  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  111-114). — A  practical  method  for  obtain- 
ing quick  results  by  the  use  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

A  comparison  of  the  calculated  with  the  analytical  results  in  estimating 
the  solids  of  milk,  H.  LChrig  (Molk.  Zlg.,  14  (1000),  Nog.  50,  pp.  S69-871;  61,  pp. 
*S9-*97).— Results  with  milk  from  various  sources  and  different  degrees  of  freshness. 

The  estimation  of  dry  matter,  fat,  and  ash  in  milk,  H.  Timpe  {7x»chr.  Oeffentl. 
Chan.,  a  (1899),  p.  41S;  ab».  in  Hyg.  Rundtchau,  10  (1900),  No.  15,  p.  748).— la  milk 
analysis  the  use  of  asbestos  as  an  absorbent  material  is  advocated  in  lieu  of  sand  or 
filter  paper. 

Estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  R.  Lftzfi  (Ripert.  Pharm.  et  Jour.  Chitn.  Med.,  S.  ler.,  IS 
(1901),  p.  1;  db».  in  Chem.  Zlg.,  S5  (1901),  No.  IS,  p.  5'£).—A.  practical  application  of 
Ramchen's  method,  employing  a  solution  of  potash,  ammonia,  ethyl  and  amyl  alco- 
hols for  separating  the  fat. 

The  guiac  test  for  pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  milk,  F.  Glaob  (Milefi 
Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  No.  U,  pp.  180,  183).— A  large  number  of  tests  were  made  of  the 
color  reaction  produced  in  milk  by  the  addition  of  guiac  tincture.  It  was  found  tliat 
in  pasteurized  milk  no  blue  color  was  produced.  In  the  unpasteurized  milk  the 
results  were  variable.  In  some  cases  a  dark-blue  color  was  produced,  in  some  a  very 
light-blue  color,  and  in  others  no  color  at  all.  Different  preparations  of  the  tincture 
were  tested. 

A  modification  of  Ritthausen's  method  for  the  determination  of  albumi- 
noid nitrogen,  F.  Barnstein  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  54  (1900),  No.  5-6,  pp.  SHJ-SSG). — 
The  modification  proposes  the  addition  of  a  known  quantity  of  soda  solution  after 
the  addition  of  copper  sulphate  to  the  heated  mixture  to  be  tested.  The  operation 
is  carried  out  as  follows:  To  1  to2gm.of  the  substance  in  50 cc.  of  water  heated  on  the 
water  bath  there  is  added  25  cc.  of  a  copper  sulphate  solution  made  up  of  60  gm.  of 
crystallized  copper  sulphate  and  1  liter  of  water.  After  stirring,  25  cc.  of  soda  solu- 
tion of  the  strength  12.5  to  1,000  is  added.  After  settling,  the  supematent  liquid  is 
run  through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  washed  by  decanting,  brought  on  the  filter  and 
washe<l  with  wann  water  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  barium  chlorid. 

By  this  method  of  adding  soda  solution  in  excess  the  copper  is  thrown  down  asa 
hydrate  and  not  as  a  Ijasic  salt.  Quite  a  number  of  couiparative  analyses  of  differ- 
ent sul)stances  are  shown  of  the  method  propose<l  and  of  the  method  of  Stutzer. 
The  results  show  a  higher  average  nitrogen  content  in  the  proposed  modification. 

Tables  for  use  in  Ejeldahl  method  for  determination  of  nitrogren,  A.  Viviak 
(  Wiscongin  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,pp.  261-S65). — Tables  are  given  showing  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  corresponding  to  any  titration  and  for  the  conversion  of  nitrogen  into 
ammonia  and  protein. 

The  chemistry  of  protaids,  A.  Corekheim  ( Chemle  der  £}rtoei»»k6rper.  Bruns- 
wick: F.  Vieweg  &  Son,  1900;  rer.  in  OeMerr.  Chem.  Zlg.,  .-i  (1900),  No.  21,  p.  518). — 
The  chemical  properties  and  behavior  of  albumen  toward  reagents,  micro-organisms, 
metabolic  processes,  etc.,  are  discussed. 
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The  proteids  of  vetch,  T.  Osboknb  and  G.  Campbell,  translated  by  V.  Griebs- 
lUVEB  {Zl»chr.  Landw.  Vermchnt.  OuUrr.,  3  (1900),  No.  l,pp.  «*-tf7).— Abstracted 
friMD  another  publication  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  214). 

The  proteids  of  peas,  lentila,  horse  beans,  and  vetch,  T.  Osbormb  and  G. 
Campbell,  translated  by  V.  Griessmayer  {Ztichr.  Landw.  Versuchttc.  Oegterr.,  S 
{tSOO).  No.  1,  pp.  «#-7ff).— Abstracted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  214). 

The  microscopy  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  starches,  H.  Galt  {New 
York-  W.  Wood  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  US). 

The  anatonay  of  maize  cob,  with  especial  reference  to  the  detection  of 
ground  cobs  in  wheat  or  rye  bran,  A.  L.  Winton  ( QmneetictU  Stale  Sla.  Rpt.  1900, 
pL  t,  pp.  18S-195,  figg.  9). — A  botanical  study  of  the  corncob  is  reported. 

The  estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in  wine,  L.  M.  de  la  Socrcb  [Ann.  Chim. 
An<UyL,  5  (ISOO),  No.  8,  pp.  S81-S86).—A.  modification  of  the  Berthelot-Flenrieu 
method  of  estimating  tartaric  acid  whereby  potassium  bromid  is  substituted  for  the 
potassium  hydroxid  employed. 

Determination  of  salicylic  acid  in  wines,  L.  Zanardi  {Ann.  Soe.  Chim.  Milan, 

1899,  p.  1S4:  ab*.  in  Ann.  CMm.  Analt/L,  6  {1900),  No.  10,  pp.  394,396). 
Volumetric  estimation  of  boric  acid,  J.  Wolpp  {Ann.  Chim.  Anxdyt.,  5  {1900), 

No.  8,  pp.  293,994). — A  volumetric  method  using  ferrisodium  salicylate  as  an  indica- 
tor, it  giving  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  borates  a  red  or  yellowish  red  solution. 

The  estimation  of  cacao  hulls  in  cacao  preparations,  F.  Fii«i.voer  {2Utchr. 
OefetOl.  Chem.,  1899,  p.  tn;  ah*,  in  Hyg.  RuncUchau,  10  {1900),  No.  i3,  p.  1169).— 
Five  grams  of  cacao  or  chocolate  is  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  residue  repeatedly 
treated  by  washing  and  decanting  with  successive  portions  of  water.  The  heavier 
particles  remaining  in  the  beaker  are.  transferred  to  a  watch  glass,  dried  and  weighed. 
This  residue  may  then  be  examined  microscopically  and  the  percentage  of  hulls 
esti  mated. 

The  chemical  composition  of  materials,  H.  A.  Hitoton  and  A.  H.  Bryan 
(Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  80-88). — Analyses  are  reported  of  1  sample  eat-h  of 
alkali  incrustation,  black-eye  cowpeas,  dwarf  soy  beans,  ash  of  oat  clippings  and  oat 
dost,  ash  of  corncobs,  dry  distillers'  grain,  hominy  chop,  and  oat  feed,  2  samples  of 
water,  5  of  limestone,  3  of  formaldehyde,  and  2  of  hothouse  tomatoes,  with  a  brief 
discuasion  of  the  results  in  each  case. 

On  the  identification  of  minute  quantities  of  carbon  monozid  in  blood  and 
air,  8.  Koster  (^rcMr.  Phydol.  [i)?ujr«r],  83  ( 1901),  Not.  10-12,  pp.  672-608,  fig».  3)  .— 
Experimental  methods  are  reported.    The  article  contains  a  bibliography. 

On  the  measurement  of  higher  temperatures  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus,  W.  Hrmpel  (Zttchr.  Angew.  Chem.,  1901,  No.  10,  pp.  ^S7-J4^,  figt.  3). 

A  convenient  micro-polariscope  for  food  examination,  A.  L.  Winton  (Con- 
ntrticut  SUde  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  g,  pp.  196-198,  fig».  g). — Noted  from  another  publi- 
cation (£.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  516). 

The  essential  oil  industry  of  Hichigan,  A.  M.  Todd  (Michigan  Bd  Agr.  Rpt. 
]9(J0,  pp.  4O0-40.i). — The  history  and  present  status  of  the  peppermint  oil  industry 
in  the  State,  together  with  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture. 

BOTAHT. 

The  resumption  of  root  growth  in  the  spring,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wincontin  Sta.  Rpt. 

1900,  pp.  g9l-Si94,  fig*.  .J).— In  a  previous  report  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  511)  the  results  of 
investigations  made  in  the  spring  of  1898  upon  the  roots  of  perennial  plants  were 
Aown.  The  winter  bad  been,  for  that  region,  an  unusually  mild  one  and  as  a  result 
the  roots  of  all  plants  examined  were  found  to  have  started  growth  at  the  points 
where  growth  had  ceased  in  autumn.  The  succeeding  winter  was  an  extremely  severe 
one,  and  examination  showed  that  the  roots  of  only  the  hardiest  plants  8tarte<l  growth 
from  their  tips.    The  roots  of  all  fruit  trees  at  the  station  were  more  or  lees  damaged. 
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and  of  many  trees  examined  only  a  single  root  of  a  Whitney  crab  was  found  to  have 
started  growth  from  its  tip.  The  roots  of  the  other  trees  were  injured  in  all  degrees, 
from  total  destruction  to  the  destruction  of  the  smaller  root  brancheH.  The  author 
concludes  from  his  observations  that  the  question  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  roots  of 
perennial  plants  resumed  growth  in  spring  at  their  tips  depends,  in  many  species, 
wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  winter  and  except  in  the  hardiest  species  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  more  or  less  root  killing  in  the  average  winter. 

Inveatig^atdons  on  the  root  ^owth  of  plants,  MttLLER-THUROAU  (Jahrtkber. 
Veri.  Stat.  u.  Schule,  Wiidengweil,  1897-98,  pp.  79-SS). — The  author  conducted  a 
number  of  experiments  with  gourd  and  pea  seedlings  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
mixture  of  salts  upon  the  growth  of  the  roots.  The  Nilt  mixture  consisted  of  dibasic 
phosphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  iron, 
sodium  chlorid,  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Different  proportions  of  this  combination 
were  added  to  water  cultures  in  which  the  plants  were  grown.  The  development  of 
the  roots  was  noted  from  time  to  time,  the  growth  of  the  primary  and  secondary  roots 
being  measured  and  comparisons  made  with  roots  grown  in  distilled  water.  The 
concentration  of  the  solution  seems  to  exert  a  detrimental  effect  upon  root  growth, 
in  general  the  best  results  being  with  the  weaker  solutions.  The  overfertilization  of 
potted  plants  with  easily  soluble  nutrient  salts  will  not  only  impede  the  transpiration 
of  the  plants,  but  will  check  the  formation  of  new  roots,  rendering  their  growth 
unsatisfactory. 

Investigation  of  flower  buda,  E.  S.  Gofp  (  Wiseomin  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  g66-g86, 
fig».  3S) . — In  continuation  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  author  in  a  previous 
season  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  22),  the  investigations  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
flowers  of  the  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  have  been  continued  and  extended  to 
include  the  peach  and  strawberry.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  development 
of  the  flowers  was  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  the  variation  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  in  the  two  seasons  was  observed.  The  author  found  that  the 
anthers  of  the  cherry  and  apple  did  not  begin  to  swell  perceptibly  until  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  had  reached  70°  F.  The  pollen  of  the  mother  cells  in  the  plum 
and  cherry  underwent  some  changes  before  the  temperature  reached  .50°  F.  The 
embryo  flowers  of  the  cherry  and  plum  appeared  a  little  earlier  than  in  1899,  while 
the  date  of  the  fint  appearance  of  the  embryo  flowers  of  apple  and  pear  was  not 
positively  determined.  In  some  <;ases  they  appeared  as  early  as  July,  anil  in  others 
in  September.  The  summer  and  autumn  periods  of  flower  formation  may  i)rove  dis- 
tinct, and  the  late-formed  flowers  of  the  apple  and  pear  may  alone  produce  a  good 
fruit  crop  the  following  season.  Side  buds,  developed  on  the  fruit  spurs  of  apple, 
formed  embryo  flbwera  on  several  varieties  before  the  middle  of  Octr>l)er.  In  thfe 
Clyde  strawberry,  the  ttrst  indication  of  flower  formation  appeared  September  20, 
flowers  appearing  on  the  rooted  runner  plants  at  practically  the  same  time  as  upon 
the  parent  plant.  Experiments  in  which  pear  trees  were  partially  defoliate<l  early 
in  July  hastene*!  rather  than  retanled  the  formation  of  embryo  flowers,  and  the  par- 
tial defoliation  of  the  fruit  spurs  of  plum  and  cherries,  as  embryo  flowers  were  com- 
mencing to  form,  did  not  prevent  their  formation  but  sligiitly  reduced  their  size. 
The  embryo  flowers  of  the  peach  and  strawberry  began  to  be  formed  with  the  advent 
of  cool  nights  in  September.  Flower  buds,  although  apparently  not  structurally 
different  from  leaf  buds,  seldom,  if  ever,  revert  to  leaf  buds.  In  the  case  of  apple 
buds,  they  may  develop  into  flowers  the  flrst,  second,  or  any  s)ibt<equent  season. 
However,  if  heavily  shaded,  flowers  may  never  be  formed.  In  seasons  favorable  for 
flower  fonnation  many  of  the  buds  formal,  and  nearly  all  those  formetl  the  preceding 
two  seasims  that  have  not  already  flowered  will  become  flower  buds.  An  excessive 
apple  crop  is  followe<l  by  a  light  one  on  account  of  the  supply  of  reserve  buds 
being  exhausted. 
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Studies  on  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  plants,  A.  EMMERLiyo 

{iMiuitr.  Vem.  St«U.,  54  [1900),  No.  S-4,  pp.  315-281;  ab».  in  Ann.  .ignm.,  U  (1900), 
No.  10,  pp.  517-523) . — The  author  conducte*!  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrogenous  Ixxiies  in  different  parts  of  the  plant  during  various  stages  of 
development.  The  plant  chosen  for  the  exi)erinient8  was  Mem /aba.  Analyses  were 
made  on  9  different  dates,  representing  stages  in  the  development  of  the  plant  from 
the  day  it  had  developed  3  or  4  leaves  to  its  maturity. 

In  the  first  and  second  periods,  the  dry  matter  of  the  plant  was  at  the  minimum. 
The  leaves  contained  their  minimum  content  of  total  nitrogen,  and  active  nitrogen 
assimilation  had  not  yet  begun.  The  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  contained  alx)ut  the 
same  quantities  of  auiido  acids.  Combined  nitrogen  was  most  abundant  'in  the 
leaves  and  buds.  The  third  period  was  when  the  plants  were  in  flower,  and  at  this 
time  nonproteid  nitrogen  was  found  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  flower,  and  amido 
acids  excee<le<i  all  other  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  leaves.  During  the  second 
to  the  fourth  perio<l,  inclusive,  the  nitrogenous  boilies  increased  about  three  times. 
The  leaves  maintained  their  relative  excess  over  the  other  parts.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  assimilation  was  at  its  height.  Amido  acids  were  formed  more  actively 
than  bases,  and  the  nitrogenous  content  of  the  roots  was  slowly  increase*!.  At  the 
end  of  the  period,  some  fruits  had  been  formed  in  which  the  proportion  of  nonpro- 
teid an<l  total  nitrogen  in  the  seeds  and  hulls  was  about  eqiul.  During  the  fifth 
period  there  was  a  marke<l  increase  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  fruits,  and  much  nitro- 
genous matter  was  required  by  the  seeds.  The  daily  increase  in  nitrogen  at  this 
period  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  there  was  an  active  consumption 
of  inorganic  nitrogen  for  the  formation  of  albumen.  The  fruits  at  the  end  of  this 
period  rontained  nonproteid  bodies  as  their  reserve  material,  and  basic  nitrogen  was 
more  abundant  in  the  seeds  than  in  the  hulls.  The  quantity  of  nonproteids  at  this 
time  was  alx>ut  the  same  in  the  leaves,  hulls,  and  seeds.  In  the  sixth  period  the 
dr>-  matter  of  the  fruits  increase*!  rapidly,  and  the  daily  increase  of  nitrogen  attained 
its  maximum.  At  this  time  the  dry  matter  of  the  leaves  about  ecjualed  that  of  the 
fruits.  The  protei<l  nitrogen  increa8e<l  in  the»ee<ls  and  hulls,  while  the  nonproteids 
imreased  but  little.  Amido  atncls  diminished  very  appreciably  in  the  leaves  and 
fruits.  During  the  sixth  and  subsequent  periods,  until  maturity,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  seeds.  An  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
was  found  only  in  the  seeds,  and  it  was  ma<le  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
leaves,  stems,  hulls,  etc.  The  amido  acids  in  the  see<!s  are  transforme*!  during  the 
period  of  ripening,  and  they  are  said  to  he  employed  for  the  development  of  the 
seeds.  The  leaves  and  hulls  seeme<!  to  act  as  reserve  organs  for  the  amids.  At 
maturity  the  amid  compounds  decreased  throughout  the  entire  plant. 

An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  given,  and  the 
meth<Kis  of  experimentation  are  (les<:ri!)ed  in  detail. 

Albuminous  substances  and  their  transformations  in  the  plant  in  connec- 
tion with  respiration  and  assimilation,  D.  N.  Prianishnikov  (Izi:  MoKnm'  Selxk. 
Khriz.  InM.,  .5  (1899),  pt.  S,  pp.  284-S89). — Destrriptlons  are  given  of  experiments  with 
Pixam  mtimm,  Vicia/nba,  ant!  Lupinii*  hilnu,  lasting  for  18  days  and  made  in  order 
to  stmly  the  connection  between  the  energj'  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 
imljstances  and  the  age  of  the  plants.    The  author  concludes: 

(1)  The  process  of  tlie  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  substances  In  the  vegeta- 
tion of  seeds  has  its  maximum  periocl,  which  is  characterized  by  a  high  curve. 

(2)  The  process  of  the  accumulation  of  aspart^^in  is  represcnte<i  by  a  similar  curve, 
its  maxinmm  coinciding  with  the  maximum  of  the  former  curve. 

(3)  Both  curve*f  reach  their  highest  points  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  curve  of  the 
respiration  of  tarbonic  su-id. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  periw!  of  v(^tation,  the  energy  of  the  a»!cuniulation  of 
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asparagin,  or  more  accurately,  nitrogen  in  tlie  form  of  asparagin,  exceeds  the  rapidity 
of  ttie  decomposition  of  the  albumins. 

Another  series  is  described  in  which  4  experiments  were  made  with  Pisum  satit-um, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  temperature  upon  the  energy  of  the  decom- 
position. Comparative  experiments  at  20°,  28°,  and  35°  C.  were  made  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  The  increase  of  temperature  produces  on  the  process  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  albumin  an  influence  analogous  to  that  which  temperature  produces  on  the 
respiration,  bat  unlike  the  influence  on  the  process  of  growth. 

The  formation  of  albumins,  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  from  the  products  of 
their  decomposition,' is  described.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  in  the  years 
1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  with  Viria  faba,  Pisum  xUivum,  Phaseolus  muUiflonus, 
Lnpinus  Ittteus,  and  Cumrbita  jtepo.    The  results  can  be  stunmed  up  as  follows: 

Plants  which  germinate  in  the  light  destroy  albuminous  substances  just  as  energet- 
ically as  those  germinating  in  the  dark;  at  a  later  period,  when  the  leaf  surface  has 
developed,  there  begins  the  regeneration  of  albugiin.  In  some  plants  this  stage 
occurs  10  to  15  days  from  the  banning  of  the  germination,  while  in  others,  Vicia  and 
Faba,  considerably  later.  The  regeneration  of  albumin  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  asparagin,  as  well  as  of  other  amido  compounds,  or  the  consumption  of  asparagin 
falls  behind  the  consumption  of  other  amido  compounds.  The  leaves  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  place  of  the  most  energetic  regeneration  of  the  albuminous  sulistances, 
and  analyses  corroborate  this  a  priori  conclusion. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  are  communicated  the  results  obtained  in  an  exper- 
iment undertaken  to  verify  results  obtained  by  Zaleski  in  his  study  of  the  germina- 
tion of  Allium  cepa  in  the  dark.  The  work  of  the  author  corroborates  the  results 
communicated  by  Zaleski,  namely,  that  in  the  germination  of  A.  cepo  in  the  dark,  albu- 
min is  formed— the  first  reporte<i  case  of  formation  of  albumin  in  the  dark.  After 
a  survey  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  the  author  concludes  that  the  observations 
which  Zaleski  made  on  the  germinating  A.  cepa  have  for  the  first  time  proved  that  a 
rt^^neration  of  albumin  is  possible  without  the  aid  of  light;  but  the  observations  of 
Zaleski,  as  well  as  of  others,  have  not  yet  furnished  clear  evidence  that  a  synthesis 
of  albumin  in  the  dark  from  nitrates  and  ammonia  is  possible  in  higher  plants. — 

p.  FIREMAN. 

TTpon  the  g^aseous  exchang«   between  plants  and  the  atmosphere,   T. 

8cHix>E8iNo,  Jr.  (Qmipt.  Rfind.  Sci.  Paru,  ISl  (1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  7 J6-7 19). —The 
author  has  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  different  formsof  nitrogen  upon  the  gaseous 
exchange  of  plants,  using  for  his  experiments  buckwheat  and  Tropceolum  minus. 
Plants  were  grown  in  sand  cultures  and  given  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen.  It  was  found  that 
the  plants  were  able  to  utilize  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  almost  as  readily  as  the  nitric 
nitrogen,  the  development  of  the  buckwheat  l)eing  essentially  the  same  in  both 
me<lia.  As  a  whole  the  volume  of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  plants  was  greater  than 
the  carlwn  dioxid  taken  up,  and  there  appeared  to  lie  a  relationship  In-tween  the 
amount  of  gaseous  exchange  ami  the  available  mineral  matter  containe<l  in  the  soil. 
The  author  states  in  conclusion  that  there  is  a  dire<-t  relationship  between  the  gas- 
eous exchange  which  causes  the  formation  of  vegetable  tissues  and  the  composition 
of  the  mineral  salts  which  are  in  contact  with  the  root.M  of  the  plant. 

The  action  of  dry  and  humid  air  on  plants,  Krerhakdt  {('ompl.  Rend.  .4md. 
Set.  Paris,  131  (1900),  No».  .$,  pp.  19S-196;  11,  pp.  61.3-.51.5).—.\.  report  is  given  of  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
dry  and  humid  air  on  the  growth  of  beans,  lupines,  spirspa,  cytisus,  acacia,  and  i-astor 
beans.  Comparisons  were  made  with  the  same  plants  grown  under  normal  condi- 
tions. It  was  found  that  humid  air  increased  very  materially  the  development  of 
the  plants,  Inrth  stems  and  leav»«,  while  the  diameter  of  the  stem  was  diminished. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  greatly  increase  the  leaf  surfat-e  and  diminish  the  chloro- 
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pbyll  oont^ned  in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  root  system.  Ou  the 
other  band,  the  dry  air  checked  the  growth  and  development  of  stems  and  leaves, 
increased  the  diameter  of  the  stems,  diminished  the  leaf  surface,  and  greatly  increased 
the  nomber  and  distribution  of  the  roots.  In  the  later  paper,  the  effect  of  the  same 
factors  on  the  structure  of  plants  was.  shown.  Dry  air  increased  the  thickness  of 
the  epidermis  and  the  number  of  stomata.  It  also  increased  the  production  of  ligne- 
ous tissue,  liastened  the  differentiation  of  the  sclerenchymatous  tissue  and  also  the 
pith.  There  was  under  the  influence  of  the  dry  air  a  much  greater  development  of 
palisade  tissue  in  the  leaves.  In  the  humid  air  these  structures  were  less  differen- 
tiated than  under  normal  conditions. 

A  doaed-circxiit  respiration  apparatus,  S.  M.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Russell 
(  1l'(»fon*i«  .SJa.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  14S-146,  fig*.  3). — A  description  is  given  of  a  form  of 
apparatus  devised  by  the  authors  for  conducting  experiments  in  the  respiration 
of  vegetable  tissues,  particularly  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  attending  the 
production  of  heat  in  silage.  In  the  processes  of  their  investigations  it  was  found 
dedrable  to  economize  in  the  production  of  gases  used,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  an  apparatus  in  which  a  closed  circuit  permitted  a  limited  quantity  of  gas 
to  be  used  over  and  over,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  volatile  substances.  The 
circulation  of  the  gas  was  secured  by  utilizing  a  Bunsen  pump.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary Pettenkofer  absorption  tube,  a  special  form  of  tube  for  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxid  was  used  with  good  results.  The  tube  presents  numerous  irregularities  which 
break  up  and  hold  the  air,  so  that  the  carbon  dioxid  is  more  readily  absorbed. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  Spermaphyta,  seed-bearing  plants  of  North  Da- 
kota, H.  L.  BoiLBT  and  L.  R.  Waldbon  (Ncrih  Dakota  -Sta.  Bui.  4e,  pp.  .591-6S1).~K 
list  is  given  of  the  seed-bearing  plants  of  the  State,  in  which  340  genera  and  775  species 
and  varieties  are  enumerated.  Notes  are  given  on  the  economic  value  of  many  of 
the  species  and  their  distribution  throughout  the  State  indicated.  The  principal 
points  of  collection  are  shown  upon  a  map  of  the  State. 

Some  Cercoaporae  of  Hacon  County,  Alabama,  G.  W.  Carvek  (Alabama  Tm- 
kfgee  Sta.  Bui.  4,  pp.  *)• — A  list  is  given  of  about  76  species  of  Cercospora,  with  their 
host  plants. 

Origin  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Argentina,  C.  Lbm^b  (Bol.  Ofic.  Agr.  (Jan., 
1  (1901),  Feb.,  pp.  S-9). 

The  improvement  of  agricultxiral  cultivated  plants,  C.  Fkuhwirth  (Die 
Zuehlung   der   IttndvnrltchnfUicheti    KuUurpflanzen.      Berlin:   Paul   Parey,    1901,   pp. 

X+sno). 

ZOOLOOT. 

Infestation  by  mice  and  means  for  destroying'  them,  G.  Dkl  Guebcio  (A'ttore 
RtUu.  R.  Slai.  Enl.  At/r..  l.ier.,  1900,  No.  S,  pp.  109-123,  fig.  i).— It  is  rejwrted  that 
Micmtut  ierrettrit  is  becoming  annually  more  destructive  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
Experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  practicable  means 
of  destroj-ing  these  animals.  Poisons  which  were  used  for  this  purpose  included 
arsenioos  acid,  arsenite  and  arsenate  of  potash,  arsenitc  and  arsenate  of  copper,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  experiments  were  conducted  under 
conditions  as  near  the  normal  as  possible,  fresh  v^etation  being  sprinkled  with  solu- 
tions of  the  poison.  Arsenite  of  potash  proved  the  most  effective  and  arsenious  acid 
came  next  in  effectiveness.  Good  results  were  also  obtained  from  the  use  of  poison- 
ous gaases,  such  as  sulphurous  anhydrid  and  bisulphid  of  carbon. 

Experiments  were  conducted  in  infecting  mice  with  a  disease  due  to  Coccobarillus 
murium,  and  under  favorable  conditions  this  method  promises  favorable  results. 
Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  practical  application  of  fluid  poisons,  gaseous 
poisons,  and  the  bacterial  virus. 
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Oombating  field  mice,  wood  mice,  and  house  mice  hy  means  of  LOffler's 
bacillus  of  mouse  typhus,  K.  Kornacth  (/Jitrhr.  Ixtndtr.  Vermiehmr.  (kitirr.,  S 
(1900),  So.  S,  pp.  12.^-132). — The  laboratory  methfxls  for  preparing  pure  cultures  of 
this  bacillus  have  l)een  much  iraprove<l  and  it  \»  now  possible  to  distribute  cultures 
of  a  more  uniform  virulence  and  at  a  smaller  prjce.  During  1899,  20,471  agar  cultures 
of  this  bacillus  were  distributed  in  468  localities.  Circular  letters  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  effectivenesB  of  these  cultures  were  sent  to  324  i)er8ons,  and  satisfai-tory 
replies  were  received  from  214.  Of  the  115  replies  which  referre<l  to  field  mice,  it 
was  stated  in  71  cases  that  the  action  of  the  (-ultures  was  good,  while  alwut  15  per 
cent  of  the  replies  state<l  that  the  cultures  had  no  effect.  Of  the  24  rejJies  which 
referred  to  wood  mice,  18  reported  good  effects;  an<l  of  the  73  relating  to  house  mice 
67  reported  good  results.  A  detailiHi  statement  covering  the  statistics  relating  to 
these  agar  cultures  is  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  author  states  that  the  distri- 
bution of  cultures  was  made  late  in  autumn,  and  therefore  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  disease  was  less  apt  to  spread  rapidly  than  in  the  spring. 

The  feathered  denizens  of  the  orchard,  O.  Wid.mank  (Misnoyri  ^tnU  Iforl.  Soc. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  146-156). — Brief  notes  on  the  biologii«l  relations  of  wootlpeckers, 
sapsuckers,  chickadees,  wrens,  and  other  common  birds. 

The  insectivorous  birds  of  Western  Australia,  R.  Hall  (Jour,  liepl.  Affr. 
Went.  Auxlralia,  3  (1900),  Xo.  a,  pp.  ,1ii8-397,  jig*.  3;  3  (1901),  Xii.  1,  pp.  18-J.3, 
jig.  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  en  the  feeding  habits  and  biology  of  martins,  swifts, 
swallows,  and  wo<xl  swallows. 

The  food  of  the  variegated  crow  (Corvus  comix),  U.  Staks  (Tijd»chr.  I'lan- 
leiizieklen,  a  (1900),  Nos.  1,  pp.  12-22;  3-4,  pp.-  98-105). — A  critical  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  from  the  study  of  the  fee<ling  habits  of  this  bird. 

METEOBOLOGT. 

The  eclipse  cyclone  and  the  diurnal  cyclones,  II.  II.  Clayton  (7Vuo.  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  36  (1901),  No.  1(1,  pp.  307-318,  Jigs.  6).— This  article  suniniarizea 
the  results  ot  meteorological  ol)8ervations  on  the  solar  ecli{)8e  of  May  28,  l(KX).  The 
meteorological  effects  of  the  eclipse  are  shown  to  l)e  imjiortant,  IxH-ause  (1)  they  con- 
firm Ferrel's  thtH>ry  of  the  cold-air  cyclone,  and  show  (2)  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  cyclonic  phenomena  can  develop  and  dissijmte  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
demonstrate  (3)  that  cyclones  do  not  necessarily  drift  with  the  atmosphere,  but  move 
with  their  originating  causc,  which  in  the  eclipse  had  a  progressive  velo<-ity  of  alK>ut 
2,000  miles  an  hour. 

"The  discovery  that  the  brief  fall  of  teni))erature  attending  a8olarwlii)st>pro<Iuc^ 
a  well-develo|)ed  cyclone  which  ac(H>m|)anies  the  eclipse  shadow  at  the  rate  of  alwut 
2,000  miles  an  hour  suggests  that  the  fall  of  teniperature  <lue  to  the  occurrence  of 
night  must  also  pro<lui«  or  tend  to  produce  a  cold-air  cyclone.  Since  the  heat  of  day 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  a  warm-air  cyclone,  there  must  tend  to  occur  each  day 
two  minima  of  pressure,  one  near  the  coldest  part  of  the  day  and  another  near  the 
warmest  i»rt  of  the  day,  with  areas  of  high  pressure  l)etween  them  due  to  the  over- 
lapping of  the  i)ericyclones  surrounding  the  cold-air  and  the  warm-air  cyclones,  respec- 
tively. These  causes  must  produce  entirely  or  in  part  the  well-known  double  diurnal 
period  in  air  pressure.  At  any  rate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  au  eclipse  causes  a  cyclone 
over  half  a  hemisphere,  it  will  be  nece.nsary  before  rejecting  such  a  theory  to  show 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  at  night  does  not  pnxluce  a  cyclone,  or  that  this  cyclone 
and  the  corresjKinding  warm-air  cyclone  «>f  the  day  do  not  appreciably  influence  the 
barometer." 

The  points  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  double  diurnal  period  in  pn-ssure  is  due 
to  2  <1iurnal  cyclones,  one  develojied  by  the  cold  of  night  and  the  other  by  the  heat 
of  day,  are  briefly  stated. 
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Wect  TndiMi  hurricanes,  with  some  obaervationa  on  the  hurricane  of  the 
10th  of  September,  1898,  at  Barbados  {Bot.  Sla.  [Barhadoii],  Mite.  Btii.  10,  pp. 
l-lS,fig».4). 

On  the  theory  of  precipitation  on  mountains,  F.  Pockbls  {Aim.  Phy$.,  4-  mt., 
i  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  459-480). — In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  well- 
known  theory  of  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  air  on  mountain  slopes  to  a 
quantitative  mathematical  basis.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  a  zone  of 
maxiranm  precipitation  on  each  mountain  slope  and  that  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion depends  more  upon  the  inclination  of  the  surface  than  upon  its  absolute  height. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  latter  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  actual  observation,  especially 
on  the  higher  mountain  ranges. 

Beport  on  radiation,  presented  by  the  international  meteorolog:ical  com- 
mittee at  St.  Petersburg  in  1899,  J.  Violle  (Ann.  Vhim.  H  Phy».,  7.  ter.,  gg 
(1901),  Mar.,  pp.  Si9-S70). — This  report  briefly  reviews  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  radiation,  and  discusses  the  various  instruments  and  apparatus  which  have 
been  used  for  its  measurement,  as  well  as  the  formulas  used  for  the  calculation  of 
results  of  observations. 

It  is  stated  that  we  have  excellent  apparatus  for  measuring  and  recording  solar 
radiation  in  the  observatory  as  well  as  transportable  instruments  for  scientific 
researches,  but  it  is  questioned  whether  we  have  actinometers  which  combine  the 
features  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  ease  of  use  required  by  meteorologists  in  ordi-' 
nary  observations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  unreliability  of  all  proposed  formulas 
for  calculating  the  solar  constant.  Observations  at  higher  elevations  permit  an 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  urged  that  such  observations  be  multiplied. 

Prevention  of  hailstorms  by  cannon,  J.  C.  Covert  (V.  S.  Conipilar  Rplx.,  66 
{ISOl),  Xo.  246,  pp.  SS4-SS6,fig.  1). — ^The  almost  unanimous  indorsement  of  this 
method  of  preventing  hailstorms  by  the  "hail  congress,"  held  at  Padua,  Italy,  in 
November,  1900,  is  reported,  and  a  new  form  of  cannon,  which  uses  acetylene  gas 
as  an  explosive,  is  briefly  described. 

Frost  protection  (CaHforma  Cult.,  16  (1901),  Xo.  10,  pp.  145,  149-151,  fig.  1).— 
Fttpers  by  £.  W.  Holmes,  E.  A.  Meacham,  and  J.  H.  Reed  before  the  Riverside 
Horticultural  Club  on  the  protection  of  citrus-fruit  orchards  from  frost. 

Keteorolo^cal  and  experimental  obserrations  on  beets,  M.  Hoffmann 
(Bl.  /Mckrrrubenbau,  8  (1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  1-7). 

Phenological  observations,  Canada,  1899,  A.  H.  MacKay  (Proc.  and  Trant. 
Xora  Scotia  Itui.  Set.,  10  (1899-1900),  Xo.  2,  pp.  S0SS18,fig.  1). 

Annual  summary  of  meteorological  observations  in  the  TTnited  States, 
1900  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Review,  iS  (1900),  Xo.  IS, 
pp.  X  +  585-599,  chart»7). — This  number  gives  a  table  of  contents,  list  of  corrections, 
additions,  and  changes,  and  an  index  for  volume  28;  and  a  summary  of  observa- 
tions on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  wind  movement,  cloudiness,  and  other 
meteorological  phenomena  "based  essentially  upon  data  received  from  about  160 
regular  stations,  28  regular  Canadian  stations,  and  a  number  of  voluntary  stations." 

Keteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostrandbr  and  C.  L.  Rice  (MastnchweU* 
Hatch  Sta.  Met  Bul».  145,  146,  W,  pp-  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pres- 
iore,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phe- 
nomena during  January,  February,  and  March.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in 
general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorolo^cal  observations  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for 
1899  (Michigan  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  9S-117). — Tabulated  daily  and  monthly  summa- 
ries of  observations  during  1899  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity, 
rioudiness,  wind  movement,  etc.  The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Mean 
temperature,  47.76°  F.;  humidity,  89.1  percent;  atmospheric  pressure  (reduced  to 
32°  F.),  29.088;  cloudiness,  47.9  per  cent;  amount  of  rain  or  melted  snow,  24.73  in. , 
wowfall,  39.15  in.;  number  of  thunderstorms,  5. 
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Keteorolog^cal  chArtsof  theOreatliakeB  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc. 
£S7,  pp.  as,  charts  14). — This  is  a  summary  for  the  season  of  1900,  and  includee  data 
on  opening  and  closing  of  navigation,  storms  and  storm  warnings,  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation and  lake  levels,  fogs,  ice,  and  wrecks  and  casualties. 

Meteorological  observations  taken  in  Hertfordshire  in  the  year  1809, 
J.  HoPKiNsoN  ( Trarui.  Hertfordshire  Nal.  Hist.  Soc.,  10  {1900),  No.  6,pp.  ses-esg)  .—The 
results  of  observations  on  temperature,  humidity,  rainfall,  and  in  some  cases,  sun- 
shine, at  4  stations  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Keport  on  the  rainfall  in  Hertfordshire  in  the  year  1899,  J.  Hopkinboii 
(IVflfut.  HeHfordshire Xat.  HiiU.  Soc.,  10  (1900),  No.  6,pp.  SlS-gez).—Uonthly  records 
of  rainfall  at  45  stations  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Heteorolo^cal  observations  during'  the  year  1 898-99  at  the  meteorological 
observatory  of  the  University  of  Naples,  G.  Di  Paola  (Bol.  Soc.  Nat.Napoli,  14 
{1900),  No.  1,  pp.  5-18). — Observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  elasticity  and  ten- 
sion of  vapor,  relative  humidity,  direction  of  the  wind,  rainfall,  and  cloudiness  are 
reported. 

Keteorological  observations  {Mem.  An.  Estac.  Enol.  Haro,  1900,  July, p.  SI). — A 
monthly  summarj"  of  observations  at  Haro,  Hpain,  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 
on  pressure,  temperature,  radiation,  humidity,  wind  movement,  rainfall,  evapora- 
tion, cloudiness,  storms,  etc. 

Meteorological  reports  for  1898  and  1899  {Bot.  Stft.  [Barbados],  Misc.  BvL 
10,  pp.  14-31). — This  includes  tabular  monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  Dodd'a 
Botanical  Station,  Barbados,  on  temperature,  pressure,  tension  of  vapor,  humidity, 
rainfall,  rainy  days,  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  monthly  summaries  of  observa- 
tions on  rainfall  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  A  table 
is  also  given  which  shows  the  average  annual  rainfall,  the  value  of  the  chemical 
manures  applied,  the  crop  of  the  island  the  following  year,  and  the  number  of  hogs- 
beads  of  sugar  obtained  for  each  inch  of  rain  which  fell  the  previous  year  for  19  years, 
1881-1899.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  rainfall  on  the  Island  during 
this  period  was  67.08  in.,  the  average  value  of  the  commercial  fertiliiers  used  was 
£57,723  ($280,533.78),  the  number  of  hogsheads  (\  ton)  of  sugar  produced  per  inch  of 
rain,  885. 

Psychrometric  tables  for  obtaining  vapor  pressure,  relative  humidity, 
and  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  C.  F.  Marvin  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather 
Bureau  Doe.  iiS.'i,  pp.  ft4,fig».  g). — The  metho<l8  and  apparatus  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  atmospheric  moisture  are  briefly  discussed,  the  methods  of  computing  the 
results  are  explained,  and  tables  for  the  reduction  of  psychrometric  observations  at 
stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  cooperating  observ-ers  are  given. 

Weather  forecasts  in  Australia  {Rei<.  Sci.  Paris,  4.  ser.,  IS  {1901),  No.  10,  p. 
310). — Refers  to  report  of  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  West  Australia  as  claiming  that 
the  night  and  morning  forej-asts  have  attained  an  accuracy  of  82  to  89  per  cent. 

WATEE— SOILS. 

Soluble  salts  of  cultivated  soils,  F.  II.  King  and  A.  R.  Wiiitson  ( Wisconsin 
Sta.  Bpt.  1900,  pp.  M4-226,  figs.  7). — This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  investi- 
gations of  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  28),  including  studies  of  the  influence  of 
tillage,  sea-son,  and  cropping  on  the  total  amounts,  relative  proportions,  and  distri- 
bution of  nitric  nitrogen  and  soluble  salts  in  soils. 

"The  chief  effort  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  amoimt  of  nitric  nitrogen  in 
field  soils  under  crop  conditions  throughout  the  season,  at  the  same  time  foUowihg  a 
parallel  control  series  of  studies  in  plant  house  cylinders  as  a  check  upon  the 
field  work. 

"  Work  in  the  field  was  begun  as  t>o<m  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
nitric  nitrogen  content  of  the  9  field  plats,  covering  10  acres,  has  been  determined  at 
the  middle  and  beginning  of  each  month  from  April  18  to  September  18,  or  11  timee. 
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"In  8  of  these  cases  samples  were  taken  in  1  ft.  sections  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  at  the 
other  intervals  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  By  doing  this  we  bare  secored  a  detailed  record 
of  the  changes  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of  nitric  acid  through  an  entire  grow- 
ing season  for  3  plats  of  com,  2  plats  of  potatoes,  2  plats  of  clover,  1  plat  of  alfalfa, 
and  1  plat  of  oats.  .  .  . 

"Side  by  aide  with  the  nitric  acid  determinations  we  ha^e  made  a  study  of  the 
total  soluble  salts  as  indicated  by  the  electrical  resistance,  the  two  sets  of  determina- 
tions being  usually  made  on  each  set  of  samples. 

"The  amounts  of  water  present  in  the  field  soil  have  been  recorded  at  each  interval 
and  for  each  depth,  and  the  total  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  on  each  plat  has 
also  been  recorded;  so  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  fairly  accurate  set  of  data 
showing  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  and  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  soil, 
throughout  the  season,  upon  which  known  amounts  of  nine  crops  have  been  grown." 

The  experiments  on  tillage  were  made  in  the  plant  house  with  cylinders  52  in. 
deep  and  18  in.  and  3  ft  in  diameter  in  3  series,  as  follows:  (1)  Not  cultivated,  (2) 
cultivated  3  in.  deep  once  a  week,  and  (3)  cultivated  3  in.  deep  once  in  2  weeks. 
The  soil  used  was  a  clay  loam  and  had  in  different  cases  previously  borne  crops  of 
com,  clover,  oats,  potatoes,  and  timothy  and  beets  following  beans.  No  water  was 
applied  and  there  was  no  draint^e  from  the  cylinders  during  the  experiment.  The 
gains  and  losses  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  soluble  salts  during  the  93  days  of  the 
experiment  are  recorded. 

"The  general  conclusions  suggested  by  this  study  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"(1)  Nitrification  has  taken  place  at  all  depths  down  to  3  ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  hence  that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  a  process  limited  to  the  surface  few  inches. 

"(2)  As  a  general  rule  there  has  been  the  highest  increase  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the 
surface  foot  and  the  increase  in  the  third  foot  has  generally  exceeded  that  in  the 
second  foot. 

"(3)  The  increase  of  nitric  nitrogen  has  been  greater  at  all  depths,  as  a  rule,  where 
the  soils  have  not  been  cultivated  than  where  they  have. 

"(4)  In  two  groups  of  cylinders  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  nitric  nitrogen 
to  decrease  rather  than  increase. 

"(5)  There  has  been  22  per  cent  more  nitric  nitrogen  developed  from  the  soil  after 
clover  than  from  the  soil  after  com,  and  13  per  cent  more  than  from  that  after  oats 
during  the  93  days. 

"(6)  But  the  soil  after  growing  com  the  same  number  of  years  that  the  other  had 
grown  clover  began  the  experiment  with  nearly  three  times  as  much  nitric  nitrogen 
in  it  as  the  soil  after  clover  did  and  it  closed  the  cultivation  period  with  17  per  cent 
more  nitric  nitrogen. 

"(7)  The  soil,  after  oats,  began  the  experiment  with  2.6  times  as  much  nitric 
nitrogen  as  the  clover  soil  did  and  it  closed  the  cultivation  period  witli  13.8  per  cent 
more  nitric  nitrogen. 

"(8)  The  fertilizing  power  of  clover  appears  to  depend  more  upon  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  material  left  in  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  rapid  nitrification  than  upon 
nitric  nitrogen  accumulated  by  it. 

"(9)  With  the  marsh  soil  yielding  poor  crops  there  was  in  both  cases  a  heavy  gain 
of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  first  foot,  but  in  the  soil  giving  l)etter  yields  there  was  only 
a  small  gain  in  the  not  cultivated  ground  and  a  loss  in  the  surface  foot  of  cultivated 
ground.  Indeed  there  was  a  total  mean  gain  in  the  poorer  soil  of  37.47  parts  per 
million  bat  one  of  only  2.97  parts  i)er  million  in  the  better  soil  for  all  three  feet, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  clay  loam  the  total  mean  gain  was  8.77  parts  per  million  of 
nitric  nitrogen." 

Similar  observations  on  cylinders  filled  with  sand  or  pine  barrens  soil  on  which 
clover  and  alfalfa  had  been  grown  and  tumed  under  as  green  manure  confirmed  the 
*bove  conclusion  that  "the  clovers  leave  a  soil  in  such  a  condition  that  the  rate  of 
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development  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  them  is  more  rapid  than  after  other  crops,  like 
oats  and  com."  .  The  soil  stirred  once  a  week  developed  more  nitric  nitrogen  than 
thet  stirred  once  in  2  weeks,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  tillage  exerted  any 
notable  inflaence  in  increasing  nitrification  or  the  formation  of  soluble  salts  in  the 
soil  below  the  stirred  layer. 

The  influence  of  the  frequency  and  depth  of  tillage  on  the  nitric  nitrogen  and 
soluble  salts  was  studied  on  uniform  clay  loam,  using  the  cylinders  described  in  a 
previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  521).  The  experiment  was  b^^n  in  December, 
1899,  and  lasted  258  days.  The  amounts  of  nitric  nitrc^n  in  the  surface  foot  in  the 
cylinders  at  the  close  of  the  268  days  were  as  follows:  Not  cultivated,  325.48  lbs.  per 
acre-foot;  cultivated  once  a  week,  1  in.  deep,  217.60  lbs. ;  cultivated  once  a  week, 
2  in.  deep,  323.44  lbs.;  cultivated  once  a  week,  3  in.  deep,  441.24  lbs.;  cultivated 
once  a  week,  4  in.  deep,  387.96  lbs.;  cultivated  once  in  2  weeks,  1  in.  deep,  213.29 
lbs.;  cultivated  once  in  2  weeks,  2  in.  deep,  199  Ibe.;  cultivated  once  in  2  weeks,  3 
in.  deep,  401.68  lbs.;  cultivated  once  in  2  weeks,  4  in.  deep,  245.26  lbs. 

The  nitric  nitrogen  was  determined  August  22,  1899,  and  April  30,  1900,  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  foot  of  soil  of  9  fallow  plats  described  in  a  previous 
report  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  31),  which  were  surrounded  by  trenches  and  raised  border 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  to  prevent  washing  and  to  secure  as  much  leaching  as 
possible  from  the  natural  precipitation.  The  results  show  "that  there  was  more 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1900,  than  was  found  after  being 
cultivated  every  week  or  2  weeks  from  May,  1899,  until  August  22  of  that  year  with 
no  crop  on  the  ground." 

"If  an  average  of  the  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  found  in  the  surface  4  ft.  of  the 
9  field  plats  in  the  spring  is  compared  with  the  amounts  found  in  the  upper  4  ft  of 
the  9  fallow  plats,  they  will  stand  as  given  in  the  table  below: 

The  differences  in  the  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  fallow  ground  and  in  that  bearing  crops 
after  the  winter  and  early  spring  rains. 


[In  pounds  per  acre. 

Calculated  to  dry  soil.] 

Firstfoot. 

.<!econd 
loot. 

Thlid 
foot. 

21.91 
10.00 

Fourth 
foot. 

212.00 
25.24 

56.22 
15.08 

13.11 

PlaU  not  fallow - 

7.24 

Difference  

186.76 

41.14 

11.91 

5. 87 

Studies  of  the  seasonal  clianges  of  nitrates  and  other  soluble  salts  were  continued 
during  1900  with  crops  covering  the  entire  surface,  so  that  intertillage  could  not  be 
practiced,  and  with  cultivated  crops.  The  studies  began  in  April,  just  after  the  frost 
had  left  the  ground,  and  continued  until  September  19,  when  most  of  the  crops  had 
completed  their  growth.  The  combinetl  results  obtained  are  shown  graphically. 
The  nitrates  increased  rapidly  in  the  surface  foot  of  the  cultivated  ground  until 
July  1,  then  fell  rapidly  until  August  1,  when  the  crops  were  making  the  most 
rapid  growth.  From  this  date  they  rose  slowly  until  com  was  cut,  September  1,  and 
then  more  rapidly  until  September  19,  when  the  last  observations  were  taken.  With 
uncultivated  crops,  such  as  clovers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nitrates  of  the  first  foot 
increased  much  more  slowly,  reaching  a  maximum  June  1,  or  a  month  earlier,  then 
declining  slowly,  reaching  a  minimum  on  August  1,  after  which  they  again  rose  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  nitrates  in  case  of  the  com  and 
potato  soil  occurred  in  the  surface  foot.  When,  however,  the  crops  came  into  vigor- 
ous growth,  the  nitrates  in  the  surface  soil  were  rapidly  reduced.  Similar,  but  lees 
marked,  fluctuations  occurred  in  case  of  the  uncultivated  crops — clover,  alfalfa,  and 
oats. 
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The  total  salts  in  the  Bor&ioe  foot  of  the  cultivated  aoii  reached  a  maximnm  July  1, 
from  which  date  they  rapidly  declined  until  they  reached  a  rainimnm  August  1.  In 
case  of  the  uncultivated  crops — clover,  alfalfa,  and  oats — the  soluble  salts  increased 
rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  reaching  a  maximum  about  May  1.  From 
this  date  they  slowly  decreased  until  the  1st  of  July,  and  then  remained  stationary 
until  August,  after  which  they  rose  again  until  September  1,  when  they  were  prac- 
tically the  same  aa  at  the  banning  of  the  season. 

"  If  comparison  is  made  between  the  changes  in  nitrates  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  feet  and  in  the  total  soluble  salts  for  corresponding  depths  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  curves  generally  go  through  the  same  phases  throughout  the  season  under  both 
the  cultivated  and  not  cultivated  crops,  each  rising  and  falling  together,  but  through 
a  much  greater  amplitude  with  the  total  salts  where  the  amounts  are  so  much  lai>>er. 

"The  most  striking  difierence  between  the  seasonal  changes,  both  of  nitrates  and 
total  mlts,  in  the  first  foot  of  soil,  and  in  the  next  3  ft,  is  found  in  the  much  greater 
fluctuations  recorded  for  the  surface. 

"The  relation  existing  between  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  field  soils  com- 
puted as  calcium  and  magnesium  nitrates  and  the  total  soluble  salts  as  indicated  by 
the  electrical  resistance  appears  to  be  widely  variable  under  different  conditions. 

"The  ratio  of  total  soluble  salts  to  the  nitrates  in  the  surface  foot  of  the  five  culti- 
vated fields  is,  on  the  average  for  the  whole  season  2.14  to  1,  while  in  the  surface 
foot  of  the  clover  fields  it  is  4.8  to  1.  For  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  for  the 
season  the  ratio  is  7.29  to  1  for  the  com  and  potato  fields,  and  9.97  to  1  for  the  clover, 
alhl&  and  oats." 

It  was  found  that  the  largest  yield  of  com  was  not  associated  vrith  the  highest  per- 
centage of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  but  with  the  largest  amount  of  soluble  salts. 

The  results  of  the  season's  observations  show  that  extremely  small  amounts  of 
niMc  nitrogen  may  occur  in  a  soil  on  which  plants  make  vigorous  growth  and  pro- 
duce large  yields.  With  the  right  amount  and  distribution  of  water  large  yields 
may  be  prodnoed  when  the  nitrates'in  the  surface  foot  of  soil  are  as  low  as  24  Ibe. 
per  acre  in  case  of  com,  45  lbs.  in  case  of  clover,  19  lbs.  with  alfalfa,  and  105  lbs. 
with  potatoes. 

Influence  of  potash  salts  on  black  marsh  soils,  F.  H.  Kino  and  A.  R.  Whit- 
sox  (  Wucontin  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  197-SOS,  fig.  1) . — In  continuation  of  previous  experi- 
ments (&  8.  R.,  12,  p.  32),  tests  were  made  at  the  station  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  (I)  potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chlorid,  potassium-magnesium  carbonate, 
and  kainit;  and  (2)  potassium  sulphate  and  chlorid  applied  in  different  ways  and  at 
difierent  rates.  The  potash  salts  were  applied  to  com  at  the  following  rates  per  acre, 
furnishing  equal  amounts  of  potash:  Sulphate,  263.3  lbs.;  chlorid,  171  lbs.;  potash- 
magnesium  carbonate,  649.8  Ibe.;  kainit,  644.6  Ibe.  Comparing  the  yields  of  the 
fertilized  rows  with  the  parallel  unfertilized  rows,  counting  the  latter  yield  as  1,  the 
following  results  were  obtained: 

Increased  yield  of  com  withpoUuh  tails,  counting  yield  without  poiath  as  1. 


Increase   Increase 
of  stalks,    of  ears. 


WIUi  equal  unoimts  of  potash: 

ffi3.3lbs.  potassium  snipbate 

171  lbs.  potaajmn  chlorid 

tlll.8  lbs.  potaasiajD-iiiaKnesiDm  carbonate  . 

«MUS  lbs.  Unit 

With  different  amoonta  of  potash: 

MO  lbs.  potassium  snlpbate 

320  Iba.  potassium  sulphate 

171  lbs.  potassinm  chlorid 

8S.6  lbs.  potassium  chlorid 

In  Ullan:  broadcastiiig: 

PotaasiDm  sulpliate  applied  in  bill 

Fotaasiam  sulphate  applied  broadcast 

FDtasBlDm  chlorid  applied  in  bill 

Folaaimn  chlorid  applied  broadcast 


2.04 
1.89 
1.84 
1.81 

1.70 
1.51 
1.41 
1.83 

1.72 
1.81 
1.44 
1.42 


4.43 
8.66 
8.04 
2.62 

2.20 
1.91 
1.48 
1.48 

2.87 
1.91 
1.82 
1.24 
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Potassium  sulphate  at  rates  of  77.2  lbs.  per  acre,  cfalorid,  86.6  lbs.,  and  nitrate  9I.I 
Ibe.,  were  each  applied  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  3,  6,  and  9  in.  to  com  growing 
in  3  ft.  cylinders  of  marsh  soil.    From  the  results  reported  it  appears  that: 

"(1)  The  untreated  soils  have  given  yields  only  about  one-half  those  from  the 
treated  soils. 

"(2)  While  the  yields  on  the  untreated  poorest  soils  are  less  in  every  case  than 
those  from  the  better  soil,  the  same  amount  of  potash  given  to  the  poorer  soil  as  that 
given  to  the  better  has  in  nearly  every  case  produced  a  larger  mean  yield  than  the 
better  soil  did. 

"(3)  The  salts  when  applied  at  the  surface  have  produced  the  least  general 
increase  in  yield,  the  9  in.  depth  standing  next,  while  the  3  in.  depth  has  given  the 
largest  general  average. 

"(4)  The  data  appear  to  indicate  that  the  com  can  not  utilize  the  potash  as  well 
for  food  when  applied  at  the  surface  or  9  in.  below  as  at  intermediate  depths,  or  else 
that  the  salts  exert  an  influence  between  2  in.  and  6  in.  which  is  helpful  in  other 
ways  than  as  plant  food." 

In  experiments  with  potash  salts  on  a  variety  of  crops  on  marsh  soils  on  3  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  it  was  found  that  the  potash  salts  were  beneficial  when 
worked  into  the  soils. 

On  the  absorption  of  monocalciiuu  phosphate  by  arable  soil  and  by  humua, 
J.  DuMONT  {Compt.  Rmd.  Acad.  Sci.  Park,  133  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  43S-437).—Tba 
article  reports  tests  of  the  absorptive  power  of  different  kinds  of  soil  for  monocalcium 
phosphate  by  the  following  method:  Fifty  grams  of  the  fine  dry  soil  (passing  a 
1  mm.  sieve)  was  shaken  up  with  350  cc.  of  a  solution  of  monocalcium  phosphate 
containing  0.815  gm.  of  phosphoric  anhydrid,  and  at  intervals  of  from  2  hours  to  16 
days  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  in  20  cc.  of  the  solution. 

It  was  found  that  in  humus  soils  containing  variable  amounts  of  Ume,  absorption 
was  greater  than  in  ordinary  soils  and  that  removal  of  humus  by  incineration  greatly 
reduced  the  absorptive  capacity.  Apparently  absorption  depends  upon  the  relative 
proportions  of  humus  and  lime,  i.  e.,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  humus  to  lime, 
the  greater  the  absorption. 

The  fixation  of  the  phfwphoric  acid  was  not  due  exclusively  to  reversion,  and  an 
abundance  of  humus  reduced  the  amount  of  reversion. 

The  chemical  com.position  of  Harylaud  soils,  F.  P.  VErrcn  {Maryland  Sta. 
Bid.  70,  pp.  63-114)- — This  is  a  report  on  a  chemical  investigation  of  60  samples  of 
soil  representing  the  typical  soil  formations  of  the  State.  The  analyses  were  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this  Department  The  bulletin  discusses 
the  importance,  object,  and  scope  of  soil  work;  the  purpose  and  methods  of  chem- 
ical examination  of  soils;  describes  the  samples,  and  discusses  their  classificatioi^  with 
reference  to  geological  formations,  typical  crops,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  com- 
position. In  the  chemical  examination  of  the  soils  3  methods  were  used,  (1)  fusion 
method,'  (2)  concentrated  (1.116  sp.  gr.)  hydrochloric  acid  method,' and  (3)  fifth- 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  method.'  The  average  results  obtained  with  the  different 
classes  of  soils  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


•  Bui.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  148. 

'U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  46,  revised. 
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Chemical  compotition  of  typical  Maryland  toils. 


Soil  and  method  of  sjwlysia. 


CcAombian  track  BOil: 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  l.ll&sp.gT.HCI 

Soluble  in  l-normal  HCl 

Cheaapeake  and  Columbia  track 
soil: 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.U5  up.  gr.  HCl 

Soluble  in  1-normal  HCl 

Cheaapcake  tobacco  soil 

B7  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.115  sp.gr.  HCl 

Soluble  in  i-nonna:  HCl 

Cbaiapeake  com  and  wheat  soil 

By  fUAion  method 

Soluble  in  1.U&  sp.  gr.  HCl. . . . 

Soluble  in  i-normal  HCl 
Oolnmbla  com  and  wheat  soil 

By  tosinn  method 

Soluble  in  1.115  fip.gr.  Ua 

Soluble  In  {-nonnal  UCl 
Cbeaapeake  and  Columbia  com 
and  wheat  aoil: 

By  fusion  method 

Com  and  wheat  soil  of  Eastern 
Shore: 
Soluble  in  1.115 sp.gr.  HCl.... 

Soluble  in  f-noimal  HCl 

Bodson  River  shale 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.116 sp.gr.  HCl 

Soluble  in  1-nonnal  HCl 

Gneiassoil 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.U5 sp.gr.  HCl 

Soluble  in  1-normal  HCl 

Uabbrosoil 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.115  sp.  gr.  HCl 

.Soluble  in  fnormal  HCl 

Helderberg  limestone 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.115  sp.  gr.  HCl 

S<oluble  in  (-normal  HCl 
Oatskill  8and.«tone 

By  fusiun  method 

Soluble  In  1.115  sp.gr.  HCl 

Soluble  in  i-normal  HCl 

Triasric  sand.-itone 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.115 sp.gr. HCl 

Soluble  in  i-normal  BCI 

Trenton  limestone 

By  fmdon  method 

Soluble  in  1.115 sp.gr.  BO... 

Soluble  in  i-normal  BCI 

Cambrian  sandstone 

By  fu^on  method 

Soluble  in  1.115 sp.gr.  BCI 

Soluble  in  i-normal  HCl 

Lalavetie  aan<u: 

By  fusion  method 

Serpentine  sous 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.115 sp.gr.Ba 

Soluble  in  {-normal  UCl 

Potomac  clay  soils 

By  fusion  method 

Soluble  in  1.U5 sp.gr.  HCl 


Very  faintly 
acid. 


slMal  silica  in  case  of  fusion  method,  insoluble  silicates  in  case  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric 
arid  method,  and  the  stun  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  silica  in  case  of  the  i  normal  hydrochloric 
■dd  method.' 

tNu  detennlned. 
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The  aathor  conclndee  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  ultimate  chemical  <uialy- 
sis  (by  fusion)  of  a  soil  "affords  absolutely  no  reliable  basis  for  a  classification." 

"The  solabihty  of  the  essential  plant  foods  in  strong  acids  is  shown  to  afford  a 
grouping  and  an  arrangement  within  the  groups  that  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  results 
based  upon  the  physical  properties  alone.  The  solubility  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid  affords  about  as  satisfactory  a  grouping  as  either  of  the  above  methods.  The 
systematic  classification  of  these  soils  upon  the  combined  influences  of  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  is  as  yet  impossible.  There  are  evidently  undetermined 
factors  whose  influence  is  great  enough  to  vitiate  this  classification." 

The  results  indicate  that  these  soils  are  most  in  need  of  lime  or  lime  and  organic 
matter.  "  Phosphoric  acid  is  probably  the  substance  which,  after  lime,  is  indicated 
as  being  most  needed." 

"In  the  order  of  economic  importance  the  next  need  of  our  soils  is  nitrogen. 
While  we  have  no  data  upon  the  actual  nitrogen  content  of  these  soils,  some  infor- 
mation^ upon  this  point  may  be  gained  by  the  amount  of  volatile  (organic)  mat- 
ter which  they  contain  and  which  approximately  determines  their  nitrogen 
supply.  .  .  . 

"From  the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  potash 
is  the  least  needed  of  the  several  plant  foods.  In  all  the  floils  it  is  present  in  great 
quantities.  Its  solubility  in  the  two  solvents,  concentrated  and  fifth-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  indicative  of  ita  presence  largely  in  an  available  form  in  all  but  the 
light  sandy  soils  of  the  State." 

A  chemical  study  of  the  plUMphoric  acid  and  potash  contents  of  the  wheat 
soils  of  Brotulbalk  field,  Bothamsted,  B.  Dybr  (Proc.  Roy.  Sor.  [ixnufonj,  6S 
{1901),  No.  44^,  pp.  11-14). — Determinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  soluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  in  samples  of  soils  from  the 
first,  second,  and  third  9  in.  of  the  soil  of  12  plats,  manured  in  different  ways  and 
unmanured,  that  had  been  cultivated  in  wheat  for  60  years  consecutively,  are 
reported.  (See  also  £.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  933. )  Examinations  of  samples  of  the  same  soils 
collected  in  1866  and  1881  are  also  reported. 

"The  difference  between  the  total  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  in  different  soils, 
unmanured  and  variously  manured,  corresponds  fairly  well  with  their  history,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  such  history  these  differences  would  not  suffice  to 
give  any  indication  of  the  profound  differences  known  to  exist  in  the  phosphatic 
condition  and  fertility  of  the  soils.  The  relative  proportions  of  citric  acid  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  however,  appear  to  afford  a  striking  index  to  the  relative  phosphatic 
fertility  of  the  soils." 

The  superiority  of  the  citric  acid  method  for  determining  the  phosphoric  acid 
requirements  of  a  soil  was  more  strikingly  shown  in  case  of  the  subsoils  than  of  the 
surface  soils.  In  the  surface  soils  the  average  ratio  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in 
plat»  which  had  received  phosphatic  fertilizers  to  that  in  plat»  receiving  no  phos- 
phates for  60  years  was  1.65:1;  of  citricacid  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  5.46:1.  The 
results  obtain^  indicate  that  a  soil  containing  as  low  as  0.01  per  cent  of  citric  acid 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  surface  soil  needs  phosphatic  fertilizer,  while  that 
containing  as  much  as  0.03  per  cent  is  in  no  immediate  necessity  of  such  fertilizing. 
The  results  generally  indicate  also  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  unconsumed 
phosphoric  acid  accumulates  in  the  first  9  in.  of  soil.  In  case  of  barnyard  manure 
and  of  superphosphates  accompanied  .by  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  salts,  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents  were  diffused  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  second 
and  even  the  third  9  in. 

"Strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  potash  in  soil  analysis  is  shown  to  be 
practically  useless  as  a  gauge  of  potash  fertility  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  total 
potash  in  mineral  combination,  as  siUcates,  etc.  .  .  .  The  results  obtained  by 
citric  acid,  however,  are  strikingly  instructive  and  consistent.  .  .  .  The  ratio  of  the 
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average  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  soluble  potash  in  the  soHace  soil  of  3  potash- 
dreased  plats  to  the  average  quantity  found  in  7  plats  not  dressed  with  potash  was 
1.20:1.  The  citric  acid  soluble  potash  ratio,  however,  was  6.76:1.  The  plat  dressed 
with  dnng  for  50  years  and  9  years,  respectively,  gave,  as  comptued  with  the  same  7 
nonpotash  plats,  hydrochloric  acid  soluble  potash  ratios  of  1.27 : 1  and  1.23 : 1,  while 
the  citric  acid  soluble  potash  ratios  were  10.67 : 1  and  9.17 : 1." 

The  results  indicate  that  when  the  first  9  in.  of  the  soil  contains  as  much  as  0.01 
per  cent  of  citric  acid  soluble  potash,  applications  of  potash  fertilizers  are  not  needed. 
The  larger  part  of  the  unused  potash  was  accumulated  in  the  surface  soil,  although 
a  considerable  proportion  was  found  by  the  citric  acid  method  to  be  diffused  through- 
oat  the  second  and  third  9  in. 

The  valuation  of  arable  soils  on  a  scientific  statistical  basis,  G.  Thoms  (Zur 
Werth»chatzung  der  Ackererden  anj  naturwutemchaJUich-glatiMUcher  Grundlage.  Mill. 
III.  Riga.-  N.  Kymmd,  1900,  pp.  115,  map  1,  charts  6). — This  is  a  continuation  of  pre- 
vious investigations  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  S73)  and  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  234 
samples  of  soils  collected  during  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  on  39  estates  in  Courland. 
The  results  are  charted  as  well  as  tabulated.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary 
of  the  average  results  obtained: 

Average  composilion  of  Courland  toiU  of  different  productive  eapacitiet. 


Bestsoil. 

Medium  aoil. 

Poorest  eoU. 

Average  of  surface  and 
subsoil. 

Surface 
SOU. 

Subsoil. 

Surface 
aoil. 

SnbHtU. 

Surface 
aoil. 

SubM>U. 

Best. 

Me- 
dium. 

Poor- 
est. 

PboeDhoric  add 

Perd. 

0.1332 

.9978 

.2849 

.1916 

.6818 

13.44 

6.10 

42.91 
27.46 
29.80 

14.83 

12.87 

PerH. 

0.0987 
.7290 
.3638 
.0666 
.6294 

9.80 

2.99 

57.23 
81.77 

Per  a. 

0.1099 

.4393 

.2437 

.1682 

.3962 

12.69 

4.78 

37.85 
28.61 

22.76 

11.  M 
12.02 

Perrt. 

0.0743 
.6685 
.3308 
.0561 
.6164 

8.01 

2.68 

60.05 

27.98 

Per  el. 

0. 1011 

.3401 

.1785 

.2012 

.2814 

12.80 

6.04 

36.61 
18.06 
17.83 

7.49 

10.90 

PereL 

0.0652 

.4918 

.2500 

.0477 

.4080 

8.73 

2.32 

38.96 
18.96 

Per  a. 

0.1134 

.8631 

.8243 

.1291 

.6806 

11.62 

4.64 

60.07 
29.61 

Peret. 

0.0921 

.4989 

.2872 

.1066 

.5063 

10.35 

8.70 

43.96 
26.74 

Peret. 
0.0831 

Ume 

.4169 

PoUsh 

.2142 

NlUoeen 

.1244 

Magnoia 

.S4:a 

Waterin  the  mii  in  the  field 

10.76 
4.18 

AlMnptiTe  capacity  for  am- 

37.78 

Clay 

18.51 

Depth  of  sorlace  soil 

PiudoctlTe    capacity    ob- 

Prodttctlve  capacity  on  l>a- 

.... 

1  "           1 

The  results  show  a  direct  relation  between  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  and 
its  content  of  plant  food  as  shown  by  analysis.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the 
phosphoric  acid,  but  is  also  shown  in  the  case  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  nitrogen 
(insabsoil). 

Waters  for  table  use  sold  in  bottles  or  Jugps,  H.  E.  Smith  (Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Rpl.  1900,  pi.  i,  pp.  S01-S15)  .—Ajmlyees  of  a  number  of  samples. 

FEKTILIZEES. 

Swamp  muck,  H.  A.  Huston  and  A.  H.  Bar  an  (Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  7S- 
7o). — ^The  muck  beds  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Indiana,  in  areas  vary- 
ing from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  over  5,000  acres,  are  briefly  described  and  their  value 
as  manure  is  discussed,  the  nitrogen  in  6  samples  of  water-free  muck  being  reported. 
The  nitrogen  varied  from  2. 76  per  cent  to4.14percent.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
2  samples  of  muck  and  1  of  pure  peat  moss  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  secured  in 
Maine,  were  also  analyssed.  The  nitrogen  in  water-free  material  in  these  samples 
was  1.75  and  1.83  per  cent  in  case  of  the  muck,  and  0.67  per  cent  in  the  peat  moss. 
Soggestions  regarding  the  compo^ting  of  the  mu<-k  are  made. 
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Marls,  H.  A.  Hubton,  W.  J.  Jongs,  and  A.  H.  Bryan  {Indiana  -SKa.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  76, 
77). — The  character  of  the  calcareous  maris  found  in  Indiana  are  briefly  described 
and  the  range  in  composition  of  10  samples  of  such  marls  is  reported  as  follows: 

Composition  of  Indiana  marls. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 0.  34  to  0.80 

Organic  matter 3.  25  to  6.63 

Insoluble  matter 44  to  3.30 

Carbonate  of  lime 85.68  to  92. 74 

■Magnesia 98  to  1.76 

Sulphur  trioxid 70  to  1.02 

Iron  and  alumina 46  to  1.64 

As  the  analyses  show,  the  value  of  these  marls  depends  mainly  upon  their  lime 
content.  The  utilization  of  the  marls  as  fertilizer  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
is  discussed. 

Observations  on  the  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  succeeding  crops, 
E.  Kloepfkr  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  1S4-158). — ^The  results  of 
a  series  of  plat  experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  an  excess  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  applied  to  a  crop  is  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  soil  and  ifi  utilized  by  the 
succeeding  crop. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  Baessler  (Ber.  TItal.  Agrchem.  Vert.  Samai- 
conirolstal.  Koslin,  1899,  pp.  16-135). — This  includes  detailed  accounts  of  cooperative 
experiments  on  typical  soils  with  different  crops.  In  these  experiments  the  fertil- 
izer requirements  of  different  soils  were  studied  by  means  of  field  experiments  and 
by  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis.  Comparative  tests  were  made  of  40  per  cent 
potash  salts  and  kainit  Tests  were  made  of  the  effect  of  applying  lime  and  marl 
and  of  the  Schultz-Lupitz  method  of  fertilizing  sandy  soils. 

On  fertilizer  experiments,  Behrkns  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landu\  Oesell.,  16  {1901),  Nos. 4, 
pp.  14,  IB;  6,  pp.  n-19;  6,  pp.  SI,  2S). 

Fertilizers  for  Tennessee,  C.  A.  Mooers  {Univ.  Tennessee  Record, 4  {1901), No.  1, 
pp.  76-80). — ^A  brief  popular  discussion. 

Analyses  of  conunercial  fertilizers,  W.  C.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  Slas.  Bui.  63,  pp. 
483-576,  S9S-595). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  and  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  reix>rt8  analyses  of  1,817  samples  of 
fertilizing  materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  acid  phosphates,  bone  meal,  bat 
guano,  tankage,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton  seed,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  nitrate  of  soda, 
kainit,  sulphate  of  potash,  wood  ashes,  and  ground  oyster  shells.  Statistics  of  the 
consumption  of  fertilizers  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  State  are  given.  These 
show  that  30,302  tons  of  fertilizers  were  sold  in  the  State  during  the  season  of  1899-1900. 
Of  this  12,338  tons  was  tankage.    Blanks  used  in  the  inspection  are  given. 

Analyses  of  licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Woll  and  A.  VrvuN 
(  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S57-S60,  336,  337).— A  report  of  analyses  of  7  samples 
of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  year,  with  notes  on  the  fertilizer  inspection  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Ferchlorate  in  nitrate  of  soda,  T.  Wbtzke  {OesUrr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  4  {1901),  No. 
4,  p.  83). — The  author  takes  exception  to  Dafert's  conclusion  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  325) 
that  perchlorate  was  not  a  common  impurity  of  nitrate  of  soda  until  within  recent 
years.  He  reports  finding  perchlorate  in  8  samples  of  museum  specimens  of  caliche 
which  he  examined  by  the  following  method:  The  chlorin  was  removed  with  silver 
nitrate  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtered  solution 
was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  fused  and  dissolved  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion was  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  tested  with  silver  nitrate  for  chlorin.  The 
appearance  of  a  precipitate  or  cloudiness  was  taken  to  indicate  the  presence  of  per- 
chlorate or  chlorate.    Dafert  in  a  note  on  the  above  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  in  the  method  employed  no  account  was  taken  of  the  iodatee  which  might  be 
present  and  would  give  the  observed  reaction  with  ailver  nitrate. 

The  world's  production  and  consumption  of  potash  fertilizers,  L.  Qrandeau 
{Joitr.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901, 1,  No.  10,  pp.  SOS-SOS). — This  article  notes  briefly  the  sources 
of  potash,  the  discovery  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits,  the  extraction,  preparation,  and 
prodaction  of  the  Stassfurt  salts;  and  gives  tables  showing  the  composition,  pro- 
daction,  and  consumption  of  the  different  products.  It  is  stated  that  the  total 
prodaction  of  crude  Stassfurt  salts  in  1899  was  2,737,965.38  tons  (of  2,000  Ibe.). 
This  includes  64,679.877  tons  of  camalite  and  kieeerite  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  Germany,  and  5,082.37  tons  exported  to  other  countries  for  the  same  purpose, 
besides  1,385,293.041  tons  converted  into  concentrated  potash  salts;  and  791,051.485 
tons  of  kainit  and  sylvinite  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Germany,  and  347,080.319 
tons  exported  to  foreign  countries  for  the  same  purpose,  besides  144,778.286  tons 
converted  into  concentrated  salts. 

YIELD  CB0F8. 

Farm  notes,  W.  W.  Cookk  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  59).— This  bulletin  is  a 
t^m^  of  the  results  of  different  experiments  with  alfalfa,  com,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beets,  carried  on  at  the  station  during  the  years  1894  to  1899.  This  work  has  all  been 
considered  in  former  bulletins  with  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  work  on  sugar 
beets  in  1899.  The  results  of  these  teste  show  that  beets  planted  on  May  5  gave  a 
larger  yield  with  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  and  purity  than  beets  planted  earlier 
or  later.  Planting  in  rows  alternately  27  and  11  in.  apart  gave  4.4  tons  of  beets 
more  per  acre  than  placing  the  rows  uniformly  24  in.  apart.  The  fiu-rows  for  irri- 
gating the  beets  were  made  in  the  27  in.  spaces.  Seed  irrigated  when  planted  gave 
better  results  than  seed  not  irrigated,  but  the  author  believes  that  in  this  respect  no 
definite  rule  is  applicable  for  all  ports  of  the  State  since  the  results  showed  consider- 
able variation,  and  he  advises  to  irrigate  the  seed  if  within  5  days  after  planting  there 
are  no  indications  of  sprouting.  The  varieties  Zehringen,  Vilmorin  No.  1,  Vilmorin 
Ko.  2,  and  Kleinwanzlebener  were  tested  at  the  station.  On  heavy  clay  soil  Vil- 
morin Ko.  1  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  and  of  purity,  while 
on  a  clay  loam  soil  Vilmorin  No.  2  stood  at  the  head.  The  average  of  10  tests  gave 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  the  crop  as  a  result  of  subsoiling. 

Held  experiments  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  P.  de  Caluwb  (Exposi  CuU.  Exptr. 
Jard.  Oand.,  1898-99,  pp.  8t,  pU.  S,  dgm.  1). — The  annual  report  on  the  work  at  the 
experimental  garden  for  the  province  of  East  Flanders.  Fertilizer  tests  were  made 
with  rye,  oats,  maize,  peas,  rape,  chicory,  fodder  beets,  and  potatoes.  In  some  cases 
variety  and  culture  tests  were  made  in  connection  with  the  fertilizer  experiments. 
The  experitnental  culture  of  comfrey  and  sacchaline  was  conducted  as  in  previous 
years,  but  these  crops  received  no  fertilizer  applications.  A  series  of  fertilizer  tests 
were  made  on  meadows,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  nitrate,  perchlorate  of  soda,  and 
perchlorate  of  potash  were  studied.  Daily  meteorological  observations  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1, 1898,  are  tabulated,  and  the  weather  conditions  for  each  month 
are  discuseed.  The  results  of  a  variety  test  with  potatoes  are  given  in  a  table.  The 
ose  of  potassium  chlorid  in  the  fertilizer  application  produced  a  considerable  and 
favorable  efiect  on  the  yield  of  rye  in  every  respect,  but  especially  on  the  weight  of 
the  grain.  The  rye  from  the  plats  having  been  furnished  potash  weighed  4.43  kg. 
per  hectoliter  more  than  the  grain  from  plats  having  received  no  potash.  Thomas 
dag  increased  the  yield  of  oat  straw  as  compared  with  mineral  phosphates,  but  the 
yield  of  grain  was  about  the  same.  Alinit  bad  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  yield  of 
oats. 

Potaariam  chlorid  as  a  fertilizer  for  peas  increased  the  yield  by  8.56  kg.  of  peas 
and  16.8  kg.  of  straw  per  acre.  Among  several  varieties  of  chicory,  Smouter  gave 
tbe  laiyest  yield  and  Palingkop  the  highest  percentage  of  dry  matter. 
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In  the  experiments  with  rye  nitrate  of  soda  proved  iniurions  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  perchlorate  of  potash  added.  The  perchlorate  applied  alone  was  injuri- 
ous only  in  a  small  degree.  In  general,  the  injurious  effects  of  perchlorate  of  potash 
were  more  pronounced  than  those  of  potassium  chlorid,  and  less  so  than  sodium 
perchlorate.    Oats  was  much  leas  sensitiye  to  these  substances  than  rye. 

Influence  of  the  rigrlxt  amount  and  the  ri^ht  diatribution  of  water  in  crop 
production,  F.  H.  Kino  (  WiscoTmn  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  185-188). — ^This  is  a  report  on 
the  yields  of  hay,  com,  and  potatoes  grown  under  different  degrees  of  soil  humidity. 
The  rainfall  for  the  years  1898, 1899,  and  1900  is  compared,  and  the  amount  of  water 
applied  in  irrigating  this  season  is  given.  The  year  was  not  favorable  for  hay  and 
small  grain  on  account  of  only  a  small  rainfall  early  in  the  season,  but  these  condi- 
tions are  considered  as  having  favored  the  development  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  which 
was  beneficial  to  the  com  crop.  Com  has  been  grown  on  the  same  plate  since  1894, 
and  for  the  entire  period  the  average  yield  of  water-free  substance  per  acre  was  1,993 
Ibe.  greater  on  irrigated  ground  than  on  ground  not  irrigated.  The  first  four  years  of 
the  experiment  the  average  gain  due  to  irrigation  was  3,543  lbs.  of  water-free  substance 
per  acre,  but  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  only  02.2  lbs.  On  the  sandy  portion  of 
one  of  two  potato  plats  there  was  an  increase  of  81.4  bu.  per  acre  due  to  irrigation, 
but  on  the  heavier  soil  of  the  plat  there  was  a  decrease  of  56  bu.  per  acre.  The 
plats  were  irrigated  twice  and  the  last  irrigation  was  followed  by  rains,  which  is 
considered  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  yield  on  the  heavy  soil.  On  the  other  plat, 
which  also  had  a  heavy  soil,  the  results  were  in  favor  of  no  irrigation.  Flat  culture 
gave  a  larger  increase  in  yield  than  irrigation,  but  irrigation  increased  the  yield  of 
potatoes  11.6  bu.  per  acre  over  ridge  culture.  The  different  quantities  of  water 
applied  by  irrigation  to  supplement  the  rainfall,  and  the  yields  obtained  from  the 
various  plats,  are  given  in  tables. 

A  five-year  rotation  of  crops,  H.  J.  Wheelbb  and  J.  A.  TiLLmoHAsrr  {Rhode 
IdandSla.  Bui.  76,  pp.  105-1^8). — This  bulletin  describes  an  experiment  with  a  5-year 
rotation  carried  through  its  first  course  on  5  different  plats,  and  gives  the  yields 
obtained  in  tabular  form.  The  history  of  the  different  plats  is  given,  showing  that  at 
the  b^inningof  these  experiments  in  1893  corn  grown  without  fertilizers  was  unable 
to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  about  5  in.  during  the  entire  season.  The  order  of 
the  rotation  tested  was  com  the  first  year,  potatoes  the  second,  winter  rye  the  third, 
and  grass  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  various  fertilizer  applications,  consisting 
of  chemicals  and  commercial  fertilizers  only,  are  given  for  the  different  plats  for 
each  season.  During  the  first  course  of  the  rotation  only  two  of  the  five  plats  gave 
profitable  returns.  In  the  summary,  the  authors  report  a  yield  of  13.78  bu.  of  com 
and  1.3  tons  of  stover  per  acre  in  1893;  72.57  bu.  of  grain  and  2.4  tons  of  stover  in 
1896,  and  65. 71  bu.  of  grain  and  3.9  tons  of  stover  in  1900.  The  potato  crops  showed 
the  largest  gains.  The  smallest  crop  of  marketable  potatoes,  60  bu.  per  acre,  was  pro- 
duced in  1893,  and  the  largest  crop,  283.33  bu.  in  1900,  when  the  total  yield  amounted 
to  321.66  bu.  The  results  with  rye  were  irregular  but  are  considered  as  indicating 
the  increase  of  assimilable  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  From  the  fact  that  the  grass  crops 
have  remained  small  it  is  believed  that  they  received  an  insuificieat  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer. This  rotation  was  not  as  profitable  as  the  three  and  four  year  rotations  pre- 
viously reported  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  1030).  The  changes  suggested  by  the  author  are 
b^inning  the  rotation  with  rye,  increasing  the  fertilizer  application  for  the  grass 
crops,  and  applying  the  fertilizers  for  the  potato  crops  entirely  in  the  drill. 

Besults  obtained  in  1900  from  trial  plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field 
roota,  and  potatoes,  W.  Saundbbs  (Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  S6,  pp.  SSI, 
figs.  4)- — ^This  report  is  a  record  of  cooperative  variety  tests  in  continuation  of  those 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  134).  The  plan  of  the  experiments  has 
remained  unchanged,  but  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  the  Brandon 
and  Indian  Head  farms  no  results  are  reported  from  these  places  for  this  season. 
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The  yiekla  of  each  crop  at  the  other  experimental  farms  are  tabulated.    The 
rarietiee  giving  the  largest  yields  at  the  different  stations  were  as  followa: 

Oatt. — ^Holstein  Prolific,  Black  Beaaty,  Early  Blossom,  Golden  Giant,  Cromwell, 
Bockbee  Illinois,  Oderbmcb,  California  Prolific,  Haislett  Seizure,  Thousand  Dollar, 
Joanette,  and  Bavarian.  Average  yield  per  acre,  69  bu.  29  lbs.  Two-nrwed  barley. — 
Beaver,  Danish  Chevalier,  Canadian  Thorpe,  French  Chevalier,  Bolton,  and  Nepean. 
Average  yield  per  acre,  48  bn.  2  Ibe.  Six-roteed  barley. — Manshury,  Common,  Royal, 
Odeeaa,  Albert,  and  Petachora.  Average  yield  per  acre,  50  bu.  15  lbs.  Spring 
wheaL — Huron,  White  Russian,  Preston,  Laurel,  Countess,  Red  Fife,  Red  Fern, 
White  Coonell,  Monarch,  Pringle  Champlain,  Wellman  Fife,-and  Colorado.  Average 
yield  per  acre,  32  bu.  44  lbs.  Peas. — White  Wonder,  Duke,  Prince,  Archer,  Crown, 
Chancellor,  Carleton,  Harrison  Glory,  Daniel  O'Rourke,  German  White,  Agnes, 
and  Early  Britain.  Average  yield  per  acre,  27  bu.  57  lbs.  Indian  com. — ^Thorough- 
bred White  Flint,  Early  Mastodon,  Superior  Fodder,  Champion  White  Pearl,  Mam- 
moth Caban,  and  Cloud  Early  Yellow.  Average  yield  per  acre,  21  tons,  1,341  lbs. 
Turnip*. — Carter  Elephant,  Perfection  Swede,  Champion  Purple  Top,  Drummond 
Purple  Top,  Skirvings,  and  Hartley  Bronse.  Average  yield  per  acre,  25  tons,  1,339 
lbs.  MangeU. — Giant  Yellow  Intermediate,  Giant  Yellow  Half  Long,  Sutton  Yellow 
Globe,  Canadian  Giant,  Champion  Yellow  Globe,  and  Mammoth  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate. Average  yield  per  acre,  29  tons  480  lbs.  CarroU. — Giant  White  Vosges, 
Half  Long  White,  Improved  Short  White,  New  White  Intermediate,  Green  Top 
White  Orthe,  and  Ontario  Champion.  Average  yield  per  acre,  30  tons,  1,053  lbs. 
Sugar  heeit. — Improved  Imperial,  Bed  Top  Sugar,  Wancleben,  and  Danish  Red  Top. 
Average  yield  per  acre,  23  tons,  132  lbs.  Potatoe$. — Seattle,  American  Wonder, 
Northern  Spy,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cobbler,  Vanier,  Uncle  Sam,  Rural  Blush,  Rose 
No.  9,  Carmen  No.  1,  Seedling  No.  230,  and  Holbom  Abundance.  Average  yield 
per  acre,  398  bu.  13  lbs. 

The  average  results  obtained  for  the  different  crops  for  5  and  6  years  are  also 
given.  The  varieties  which  have  given  the  highest  averages  during  this  period  are 
as  follows: 

Oatg. — Banner,  American  Beauty,  Bavarian,  Golden  Giant,  Holstein  Prolific, 
Bockbee  Illinois,  Columbus,  Golden  Beauty,  Early  Golden  Prolific,  White  Schonen, 
OderlHuch,  and  Wallis.  Average  yield  per  acre,  70  bu.  31  lbs.  Two-rowed  barley. — 
French  Chevalier,  Danish  Chevalier,  Beaver,  Canadian  Thorpe,  Newton,  and 
Sidney.  Average  yield  per  acre,  43  bu.  30  lbs.  Six-rowed  barley. — Maqshury, 
Trooper,  Odessa,  Common,  Royal,  and  Oderbruch.  Average  yield  per  acre,  47  bu. 
39  lbs.  Spring  wheat. — Preston,  Monarch,  Wellman  Fife,  White  Fife,  Goose,  Red 
Fife,  White  Connell,  Huron,  White  Russian,  Rio  Grande,  Hungarian,  and  Pringle 
Champlain.  Average  yield  per  acre,  31  bu.  47  lbs.  Peat. — Crown,  Carleton,  Pride, 
New  Potter,  Early  Britain,  Duke,  Mummy,  Centennial,  Trilby,  Archer,  King,  and 
Paragon.  Average  yield  per  acre,  32  bu.  62  lbs.  Indian  com. — Red  Cob  Ensilage, 
Thoroughbred  White  Flint,  Selected  Leaming,  Giant  Prolific  Ensilage,  Angel  of 
Midnight,  and  Champion  White  Pearl.  Average  yield  per  acre,  21  tons,  1,604  lbs. 
TWti^. — Selected  Purple  Top,  Perfection  Swede,  Bangholm  Selected,  East  Lothian, 
Hartley  Bronze,  and  Skirvings.  Average  yield  per  acre,  29  tons,  586  lbs.  Mangel*. — 
Yellow  Intermediate,  Yellow  Giant  Intermediate,  Gate  Post,  Selected  Mammoth 
Long  Bed.  Giant  Yellow  Half  Long,  and  Giant  Yellow  Globe.  Average  yield  per 
acre,  31  tons,  21  lbs.  OarroU. — Half  Long  White,  Giant  White  Vosges,  Improved 
Short  White,  Mammoth  White  Intermediate,  Iverson  Champion,  and  Green  Top 
White  Orthe.  Average  yield  per  acre,  20  tons,  335  lbs.  Sugar  beet*. — Danish  Red 
Top,  Danish  Improved,  Red  Top  Sugar,  and  Wanzleben.  Average  yield  per  acre, 
23  tons,  14  Iba.  Potaioet. — Seedling  No.  230,  Irish  Daisy,  American  Giant,  American 
Wonder,  Empire  State,  Carmen  No.  1,  Late  Puritan,  State  of  Maine,  New  Variety 
Na  1,  Seattle,  Vanier,  and  Creneral  Gordon.    Average  yield  per  acre,  352  bo. 
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Experiments  with  g^ain  and  fora^  crops,  R.  A.  Moork  (  Wueonnn  Sta.  RpL 
1900,  pp.  SS!7-2S8,figi.  2) . — Experiments  with  grain  conaisted  of  tests  for  hardness  and 
productiveness  of  36  varieties  of  oats,  15  of  barley,  10  of  spring  wheat,  6  of  peas,  2  of 
speltz,  and  1  of  spring  rye.  The  yields  of  straw  and  grain  and  other  data  connected 
with  the  experiments  are  given  in  a  table  and  discussed. 

The  best  varieties  of  oats  were  Swedish,  Poland  White,  and  Tobolsk,  and  of  bar- 
ley, the  Oderbrucker  and  Mandshury  varieties.  The  observations  on  varieties  of  bar- 
ley listed  as  Mandshury,  Manshury,  and  Mandschuri  indicate  that  they  are  all  the 
same  variety.  Speltz  stooled  abundantly  and  grew  rapidly.  Sowing  oats  at  the  nte 
of  2}  to  3)  bu.  per  acre  had  no  effect  on  the  tendency  to  lodge,  but  sowing  at  the  rate 
of  1  bu.  was  very  effective  in  preventing  lodging.  Treating  seed  oats  with  a  solution 
of  1  lb.  of  formalin  to  50  gal.  of  water  was  found  to  be  absolutely  effective  in  this 
experiment.  A  comparative  test  of  Victoria  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  indicated  that 
Victoria  rape  is  probably  Dwarf  Essex  under  a  different  name.  A  test  was  made  of 
sowing  rape  at  the  time  of  seeding  and  two  weeks  later.  Where  rape  was  sown  with 
oats  on  the  same  day  the  yield  of  oats  was  50.3  bu.  per  acre,  and  where  the  rape  was 
sown  2  weeks  later  the  yield  was  60.3  bu.  The  same  variety  of  oats  without  rape 
yielded  64.5  bu.  per  acre.  A  good  yield  of  rape  for  fall  fodder  was  obtained  in  both 
instances.  Clover  was  sown  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  with  oats  that  were  cut  for 
hay  while  green,  and  without  a  nurse  crop.  Clover  sown  with  a  nurse  crop  gave  the 
best  result,  and  where  the  oats  were  cut  for  hay  a  much  better  stand  of  clover  was 
obtaine<l  than  where  the  oats  were  left  to  ripen.  Black,  yellow,  and  green  soy  beans 
were  grown  experimentally.  The  black  and  green  varieties  matured  seed,  while  the 
seed  of  the  yellow  did  not  ripen.  The  green  soy  bean  yielded  9.9  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre. 

Experiments  -with  com,  forage  crops,  and  springy  cereals,  A.  M.  Soclb,  P.  0. 
Vanatter,  and  J.  K.  Fain  {Tennemet.  Sta.  Bui.,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  pp.  SI,  fig*.  IS).— 
This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  testa  with  varieties  of  com,  sorghum,  Kafir  com, 
Durra,  broom  corn,  cowpeas,  millet,  Canadian  field  peas,  and  spring  varieties  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  In  connection  with  these  trials  tests  were  made  of  sowing 
rape,  oats,  and  barley  at  different  dates,  and  of  seed  com  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  ear.  The  draft  these  crops  make  on  the  soil  and  the  root  systems  of  com, 
sorghum,  cowpeas,  and  soy  beans  were  also  studied. 

Of  31  varieties  of  com,  Florida  gave  the  largest  yield,  18  tons  per  acre.  No.  3889, 
Ellis,  and  Iluffuian  all  yielded  over  14  tons.  The  best  grain-producing  varieties 
were  No.  3889,  yielding  72.09  bu.  per  acre;  Improved  Golden  Beauty,  68.07  bu.;  and 
the  Improved  Learning,  56.69  bu.  The  varieties  giving  the  highest  percentage  of 
grain  in  the  whole  crop  were  Three-eared  with  20.48  per  cent  and  New  Klondike 
with  17.72  per  cent  New  Klondike  gave  the  smallest  total  yield  and  the  Florida 
and  Huffman,  two  of  the  varieties  giving  the  largest  total  yields,  produced  only  7.90 
per  cent  and  5.64  per  cent,  respectively,  of  grain  in  the  whole  crop.  Seed  com  from 
the  North  gave  smaller  total  yields,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  grain  than  Southern 
varieties.  Several  of  the  Northern  varieties  ripened  in  97  days,  while  119  days  were 
required  to  mature  the  best  yielding  Southern  varieties. 

Among  the  different  forage  crops,  teosinte  gave  the  best  yield  of  green  crop,  26.25 
tons  per  acre,  followed  by  rape  with  18.50  tons,  com  and  cowpeas  together  17.70  tons, 
com  alone  17.60  tons,  and  cowpeas  alone  with  14.10  tons  per  acre.  There  was  no 
advantage  in  growing  cowpeas  together  with  rape,  com,  or  millet,  the  yields  being 
practically  the  same  when  the  crops  were  grown  alone.  There  was  also  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  crops  maturing  at  the  same  time.  The  results  showed  that  a  succession 
of  forage  crops  may  be  had  in  that  region  from  the  middle  of  June  until  November. 
The  btwt  yield  of  sorghum  was  11.85  tons  per  acre,  and  of  Kafir  com  8.01  tons.  The 
varieties  of  cowpeas  giving  the  largest  yields  of  peavine  hay  were  Taylor,  Wonderful, 
Clay,  Blackeye,  and  Whippoorwili,  in  the  order  given,  the  yields  varying  from  2.S 
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to  3.1  tone  of  hay  per  acre.    There  was  a  losB  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  in  the 

production  of  hay  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  green  crop.    Soy 

\xaDS  ^d  not  prove  as  profitable  a  crop  as  cowpeas.    Japanese  millet  yielded  2.62 

tons,  but  the  imported  Japanese  varieties  did  not  give  satisfactory  yields.    Bape  on 

faU-plowed  land  yielded  8}  tons  of  green  crop  per  acre. 

Of  10  varieties  of  spring  oats,  Texas  Rust  Proof  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain, 
42.26  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by  Big  Four  with  36.38  bu.,  which  variety  also  yielded 
the  most  straw,  1.93  tons  per  acre.  Early  sowing  of  both  oats  and  barley  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  late  sowing.  Wdlman  Fife  spring  wheat  stood  at  the  head  of  varie- 
ties tested  with  a  yield  of  17.91  bu.  per  acre.  The  highest  yields  of  digestible  pro- 
tein per  acre  were  as  follows:  Cowpeas,  504  lbs.;  soy  beans,  380  lbs.,  and  com,  352 
lbs.  Com  was  richer  in  carbohydrates  and  fat  than  soy  beans  or  cowpeas.  Sorghum 
was  inferior  in  digestible  nutrients  to  most  of  the  crops  tested.  The  greatest  draft 
cm  the  soil  was  made  by  the  com  crop,  which  removed  144.3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  52.8 
Iba.  of  phosphatic  add,  and  116.2  lbs.  potash.  Cowpeas  came  second,  with  75.60  lbs. 
at  nitrogen,  28  lbs.  phosphatic  acid,  and  86.6  lbs.  potash.  It  is  concluded  that  while 
sorghum  and  millet  do  not  draw  so  heavily  on  the  soil  as  com  they  are  shallow 
feeders  and  tend  to  exhaust  the  surface  foot  of  soil. 

Sxperiments  with  forage  crops,  J.  H.  Skinner  (Indiana  SUt.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
S9-94). — Red  clover,  alsike,  alfalfa,  and  crimson  clover  were  sown  inl898  on  the  15th 
of  each  month,  from  April  to  September,  inclusive.  In  1899  the  work  was  contin- 
ued, bat  owing  to  the  season  was  a  fe.ilure.  The  results  indicate  that  red  and  alsike 
clover  may  be  sown  as  late  as  June  15.  It  was  found  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  stand 
of  alfolfa  and  crimson  clover  than  of  red  and  alsike  clover.  All  except  al&lfa  win- 
terkilled. Alfalfa  stood  the  winter  much  better  the  second  year  than  the  first, 
when  many  of  the  roots  were  broken  by  the  lifting  of  the  soil,  due  to  freezing.  Cul- 
ture and  variety  tests  were  made  with  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  sorghum,  and  com,  and 
the  results  are  briefly  noted.  Sorghum  yielded  the  most  fon^,  with  common  com 
second,  and  Stowell  Evergreen  third. 

Crops  for  sunouner  foragre,  G.  Heuz^  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901,  I,  No.  8,  pp.  gjfS, 
£49) . — A  brief  note  on  growing  summer  forage  crops  in  Northern  France. 

luflueiioe  of  the  size  of  the  seed  on  the  yield,  Edler  {Landw.  Zttchr.  Rhein- 
protim,  g  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  IS) . — ^This  is  a  report  on  experiments  with  seeds  weigh- 
ing 50.9  and  33.9  gm.  per  thousand.  In  one  test  the  same  number  of  grains  of  the 
he«vy  and  the  light  seed  were  sown,  and  in  another  test  equal  weights  of  the  two 
kinds  of  seed.  The  heavy  seed  produced  the  heavier  plants,  having  a  larger  number 
of  productive  stems  and  producing  heavier  and  a  larger  number  of  grains  than  plants 
bosa  the  light  seed.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  when  equal  weights  of  heavy  and 
light  seeds  are  sown  the  heavier  seed  will  generally  give  the  best  results. 

The  improvement  of  cereal  crops,  T.  H.  MiDDi,BroN  (Jotir.  NetoccuUe  Farmert' 
Club.  1901,  pp.  1-29). — A  paper  on  the  improvement  of  field  crops. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  different  forms  of  potash  {Jdhrb.  Deut.  Landw. 
Geadl.,  IS  (1900),  pp.  t7-4S). — A  review  and  discussion  of  experiments  comparing 
different  potash  salts  as  fertilizers  for  cereals,  sugar  and  forage  beets,  potatoes,  and 
meadowH.  The  results  of  tests  on  marsh  soils  were  also  considered.  The  work  here 
reviewed  was  done  at  different  German  experiment  stations. 

Causes  operative  in  the  production  of  silage,  S.  M.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Rus- 
8KLL  (  Wimxmfin  iSto.  i^.  1900,  pp.  ISS-W)  ■ — This  is  a  report  and  a  discussion  of 
experiments  in  making  silage  under  laboratory  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  changes  which  occur  in  the  formation  of  good  silage.  Work  bearing  on  this 
salqect  done  by  other  investigators  is  reviewed  and  the  method  of  conducting  these 
experiments  is  described.  The  results  show  that  good  silage  can  be  made  under  con- 
ditions which  exclude  bacterial  activity,  and  that  the  initial  heating  of  silage  is  duo 
mainly  to  the  respiratory  processes  of  the  cut  plant  tissues  themselves. 
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"The  gases  of  a  silo  are  carbon  dioxid  and  nitrogen,  the  carbon  dioxid  being  evolved 
by  the  intramolecular  respiration  of  the  ensiled  tissues,  while  the  nitrc^en  is  simply 
due  to  the  entangled  atmospheric  air  that  is  originally  present  when  the  silo  is  filled. 
In  good  silage,  where  putrefactive  changes  do  not  occur,  the  gases  associated  with 
bacterial  fermentation  are  not  found." 

First-class  com  silage  was  made  in  numerous  instances  in  small  receivers,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  never  exceeded  75  to  80°  F.  The  changes  that  characterize  the 
formation  of  good  silage  are  considered  due  to  the  changes  inaugurated  and  under 
the  more  or  less  direct  control  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  tissues  that  are  ensiled. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  acids  of  silage  are  a  product  mainly  of  the  intramolecular 
respiration,  and  that  the  degree  of  acidity  is  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  res- 
piration of  the  cells.  These  focts  are  considered  as  explaining  the  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  acids  in  silage  from  immature  and  succulent  crops.  The  putrefactive 
changes  occurring  in  silage  are  due  to  bacteria  capable  of  developing  under  anaerobic 
conditions  in  the  succulent  tissues.  That  the  peculiar  aroma  of  good  silage  can  be 
pro(luce<l  under  conditions  in  which  all  vital  processes  are  suspended  is  taken  as  an 
indication  that  enzyms  are  operative  in  this  connection. 

' '  The  unavoidable  losses  in  silage  are  due  to  the  formation  of  water,  carbon  dioxid, 
and  volatile  organic  acids,  which  are  produced  as  a  result  of  the  intramolecular  res- 
piratory processes  of  the  ensiled  tissues." 

The  avoidable  losses  are  due  mainly  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  by  bac- 
teria and  molds.  The  admission  of  air  by  imperfectly  constructed  silos  facilitates  the 
growth  of  these  organisms  and  prolongs  the  direct  respiration  of  the  plant  tissues. 
Bacterial  activity,  instead  of  being  essential,  was  found  deleterious,  being  moet  marked 
where  putrefactive  changes  occurred. 

TTnaToidable  losses  in  sila^,  F.  H.  King  {Witcongin  Sta.  RpL  1900, pp.  189-196, 
figs.  S). — The  work  here  reported  consisted  of  a  series  of  experimenta  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silage  with  small  quantities  of  different  materials  under  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  air,  but  permitting  so  much  as  would  be  entangled  in  the  material  when  filling 
the  silo.  The  materials  were  ensiled  in  Mason  jars.  In  the  first  experiment  with 
peas,  cowpeas,  oats,  rye,  and  com,  all  in  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  growth,  the 
results  show  the  greatest  loss  in  weight  during  the  first  15  days  on  oats,  rye  stand- 
ing second,  and  corn  last  The  loss  on  cowpeas  was  also  small.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  in  100  tons  of  com  silage  under  similar  conditions  the  loss  of  dry  mat- 
ter would  have  been  between  1.27  -and  1.62  tons.  In  this  first  test  the  material 
was  not  compressed  sufficiently  to  crush  the  tissues  and  express  the  juices.  In  the 
second  experiment  peas,  cowpeas,  oats,  and  com  were  treated  as  in  the  first,  except 
that  the  plants  were  27  days  oltler.  Alfalfa  from  6  to  8  in.  high  was  added  to  the 
test.  The  materials  were  packed  to  have  a  mean  weight  of  33.6  Ibe.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  loss  calculated  on  the  green  weight  ranged  from  0.91  per  cent  in  108  days  of  hot 
summer  weather  for  the  cowpeas  to  4.93  per  cent  for  the  com,  the  average  loas  being 
2.71  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  third  trial  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  close- 
ness of  packing  on  the  losses,  and  the  test  was  made  with  mature  com  packed  closely 
and  l(X)sely,  but  the  results  obtained  were  not  conclusive.  In  the  fourth  and  ninth 
experiments  the  gaseous  products  given  off  from  the  com  silage  were  measured.  In 
experiment  4  the  com  was  in  the  milk  stage  and  in  experiment  9  fully  matured 
when  ensiled.  In  105  days  number  4  lost  3.31  per  cent  of  its  green  weight  and 
number  9  3.24  per  cent  in  59  days.  The  total  amount  of  gas  collected  in  experiment 
number  4  was  20.10  cu.  ft.,  and  in  experiment  number  9  17.05  cu.  ft,  or  from  3  to  4 
times  the  volume  of  the  silage.  On  the  average  74.02  per  cent  and  72.24  per  cent 
of  the  gas  given  off  by  the  silage  in  experiments  Nos.  4  and  9,  respectively,  was 
carbonic-acid  gas.  Experiment  number  8  consisted  in  the  measurement  of  gaseous 
products  given  off  from  clover  silage.  On  Jime  18  medium  clover  was  packed  so  as 
to  give  22.5  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  in  an  air-tight  iron  cylinder.    After  28  days  it  had 
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VoetO.ft  per  cent  of  its  original  -weight  and  after  58  days  1.19  per  cent.  During  the 
firel  58  days  it  gave  ofl  15.7  per  cent  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about  double  the  volume 
decoded  by  the  silaf^.  The  first  5  hours  2,400  cc.  of  gas  were  given  off  per  hour, 
bttt  daring  the  22  days  preceding  Septemter  6  the  average  rate  per  hour  was  only 
91  cc  The  first  5  days  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxid  to  other  gases  was  47.10  to  52.90, 
bat  for  the  rest  of  the  time  it  averaged  78.41  to  21.59. 

Kanagement  of  ensilage  crops,  A.  M.  Soulb  (  Vnir.  Tennessee  Record,  4  (1901), 
So.  1,  pp.  68~7S,fig».  6). — This  article  discusses  in  a  popular  manner  the  growing  of 
silage  crops  and  points  out  the  value  of  silage  for  feeding  purposes.  Com,  oats, 
cowpeas,  sorghum,  Kafir  com,  and  teosinte  are  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  textile  agaves  of  Algeria  {Bui.  Soc.  Not.  Agr.  France,  61  (1901),  No.  l,pp. 
Sg-64). — A  series  of  brief  descriptive  notes  of  various  textile  plants  belonging  to  the 
genns  Agave^  which  are  grown  in  Algeria. 

Com  culture,  R.  J.  Reddino  ( QeorgiaSta.  Bui.  51,  pp.  snS-S93). — Cultural,  variety, 
seed,  and  fertilizer  tests  with  com  are  reported.  The  work  is  in  continuation  of  that 
previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  11,  p.  1030) .  Weather  indications  are  re|)orte<l  as  exceed- 
ingly favorable.  Among  16  varieties  of  com  tested  in  1900,  Cocke  Prolific,  Sanders, 
Tennessee  Yellow,  Georgia  Cracker,  and  Virginia  Horsetooth,  given  in  the  order  of 
their  productiveness,  yielded  from  45.20  to  51.31  bu.  of  shelled  com  per  acre;  Hofi- 
man  White  ranking  last,  yielded  34.75  bu.  The  yields  obtained  from  11  varieties 
for  several  years,  including  this  season,  are  given  in  a  table.  A  comparison  of  several 
methods  of  harvesting  showed  that  cutting  and  shocking  com  about  the  middle  of 
August  gave  a  greater  yield  of  shelled  com  and  stover  than  harvesting  the  leaves 
separately  at  that  time,  or  harvesting  the  stalks  with  the  leaves  after  the  plant  has 
become  dry. 

A  fertilizer  application  containing  45  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  2  per  cent  muriate 
of  potash,  and  53  per  cent  of  cotton-seed  meal  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  per  acre 
on  uplands  increased  the  yield  1.45  bu.  as  compared  with  400  lbs.  and  2.61  bu.  as 
oompared  with  the  yield  from  200  lbs.  A  test  of  applying  fertilizer  broadcast  or  in 
drills  led  to  the  conclusion  that  fertilizers  properly  applied  in  the  drill  wiU  give  as 
large  a  yield  as  double  the  tunount  broadcasted.  As  in  previous  years,  nitrate  of 
soda,  ootton-seed  meal,  and  dried  blood  were  compared  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 
Dried  blood  was  a  little  more  efiective  than  the  other  two  fertilizers  but  it  was  leas 
profitable.  Cotton-seed  meal  at  from  $17  to  $20  per  ton  is  considered  the  cheapest 
Booroe  of  nitrogen  for  a  com  crop.  Fertilizer  formulas  for  com  on  different  Georgia 
soils  are  given. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  relative  value  of  planting  com  at  different 
distances,  the  author  concludes  that  a  distance  2  by  4  ft  is  preferable  to  other  dis- 
tances on  upland  soils  capable  of  pnxlucing  from  35  to  40  bu.  of  shelled  com  per 
acre,  but  that  on  the  unimproved  and  badly  worn  soils  the  distance  between  hills 
should  range  from  5  by  4  ft.  to  5  by  5  ft 

Xo  advantage  was  observed  in  selecting  kemels  for  seed  from  either  the  butt  end 
or  the  middle  of  the  ear,  but  kemels  from  the  third  of  the  ear,  including  the  tip, 
irere  more  prolific  than  kemels  from  the  other  parts. 

The  efiiBcts  of  continued  use  of  immature  seed  com,  K.  S.  Goff  (  Wixoongin 
.SJo.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  g97-S99).—A  study  of  this  subject  was  begun  in  1896.  The 
results  obtained  during  5  years  are  tabulated,  and  the  effects  upon  the  yield  of  com 
and  stalks  and  upon  the  time  of  maturity  are  discussed.  The  variety  grown  was 
King  Philip,  a  variety  of  flint  com.  The  very  immature  seed  gave  smaller  yields  of 
com  and  stalks  and  slightly  earlier  maturity  than  the  fully  matured  seed.  larger 
yields  were  obtained  from  seed  com  gathered  slightly  immature. 

C«m  growing  {Sex.  Amer.  Sup.,  SI  (1901),  No.  ISIO,  pp.  SIOOO,  S1001).—K 
rteum^  of  the  resolt  of  12  years'  work  at  different  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  with  oonclosions  based  upon  the  results. 
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Cotton  culture,  R.  J.  Redding  {Georgia  Sta.  But.  6t,  p.  SS). — A  confinnation of 
previously  reported  work  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  137).  Frequent  and  heavy  rains  interfered 
to  some  extent  with  the  results.  In  1900  21  varieties  of  cotton  were  tested.  Priie, 
Schley,  Moss,  Improved,  Russell  Big  Boll,  and  Lee  Improved,  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  the  value  of  total  products,  outranked  the  rest  of  the  varieties  in  profitable  retoma. 
As  in  the  preceding  year  the  largest  percentage  of  lint — 39  per  cent — was  produced  by 
Moss  Improved.  Corput  Find  and  GriflSn  Improved  were  the  earliest  varieties  and 
the  least  profitable.  As  a  rule  the  late  varieties  gave  better  results  than  the  early 
ones.  E^h  variety  is  briefly  described,  and  directions  for  selecting  a  variety  and 
selecting  seeds  in  the  field  are  given. 

The  results  obtained  in  a  composite  seed  test  were  equally  significant  with  those 
obtained  in  1898  and  1899,  and  confirm  the  conclusion  previously  drawn  that  if  the 
seeds  of  2  equally  productive  varieties,  one  an  early  and  the  other  a  late  cotton,  be 
mixed,  the  yield  will  be  greater  than  that  of  either  variety  planted  alone. 

The  results  of  distance  experiments  show  that  cotton  planted  4  ft.  by  IJ  ft,  one 
plant  in  a  place,  gave  a  better  yield  than  when  planted  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  two  plants  in  a 
place,  and  that  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  on  the  soils  covered  by  the  experimenta, 
planting  12  in.  apart  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  gave  better  results  than  16,  20,  or  24  in. 
between  plants  in  the  row. 

Dividing  the  fertilizer  application  gave  results  confirming  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  previous  experiments,  itamely,  that  commercial  fertilizers  should  be  applied 
not  less  than  1  week  before  planting,  but  that  nitrate  of  soda  may  sometimes  be 
profitably  applied  a  month  or  more  after  planting.  Applying  commercial  fertilizer 
in  the  bedding  ftirrow  was  found  preferable  to  broadcasting  the  application.  A  gen- 
eral fertilizer  test  did  not  give  definite  results,  but  the  author  thinks  they  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  formula  consisting  of  3.33  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  part  of 
potash,  and  0.93  part  of  nitrogen,  all  in  available  form,  is  best  suited  to  middle 
Georgia  uplands  in  high  condition. 

Culture  tests  with  se-veral  varieties  of  lupines,  vetches  and  peas  for  green 
mauuringr,  0.  Pitsch  (Orgaan.  Ver.  Oudleer.  Rijks.  Landbouwschool,  IS  {18901),  No. 
161,  pp.  S9-S3).—T)\e  results  for  1897  and  1898  are  reported  in  tabular  form  and  dis- 
cussed. In  1897  blue  lupines  produced  the  largest  amount  of  dry  matter  of  nitrogen. 
In  1898  the  amount  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  produced  by  blue  lupines  was  greater 
than  the  amount  yielded  by  yellow  and  white  lupines,  but  smaller  than  in  the  case 
of  vetch  and  peas.  The  roots  of  lupines  were  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  roots  of 
vetches  and  peas. 

The  ciilture  of  colza  and  lupines,  Schbibaux  (Bvl.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  61 
{1901),  No.  1,  pp.  41-44). — An  article  presenting  a  paper  by  Wagner,  professor  at  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Ettelbriick,  Luxembourg,  on  the  utility  of  the  culture  of 
colza  and  lupines  on  the  value  of  green  manure  and  the  advantage  of  plowing  shallow 
when  turning  under  organic  manures. 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  oats  to  determine  the  value  of  seed  exchange, 
F.  F.  Bruijninq,  Jr.  (  Verzamel.  Verslag.  Rijk  Gciubiidiierde  Proefvdden,  etc.,  1899-1900. 
Department  Birnunilandsche  Zaken,  Netherlands,  pp.  649-586;  alto  publithed  a»  a 
Separate,  Wageniivgen,  1900,  pp.  ^7).— The  question  of  the  use  of  seeds  raised  under 
different  conditions  from  those  under  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  has  usually  been 
approached  from  the  quantitative  standpoint.  In  the  present  work  variations  in 
quality  were  studied.  A  portion  of  the  seed  first  imported  was  reserved  as  a  type 
and  the  quality  of  each  yearVproduct  compared  with  the  standard  thus  established. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  in  1899  with  five  standard  varieties  of  oats  in  use 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  seeds  of  these  varieties  were  distributed  to  16  farmers  who 
planted  them  in  the  regular  course  of  their  farm  rotation,  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  fertilizers,  weather,  cultural  conditions, 
growth,  etc.,  are  tabulated  as  are  also  data  as  to  the  purity,  weight  of  the  grain,  per- 
centage of  straw  to  grain,  etc. 
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It  is  ^own  tbat  in  most  cases  the  seed  sent  in  by  fanners  who  had  conducted  the 
work  was  inferior  to  the  original  seed  and  in  some  caaee  the  samples  fell  moch  below 
the  Btandaid.  They  contained  more  impurities,  had  a  smaller  hectoliter  weight  and 
a  analler  weight  per  1,000  seeds  and  a  greater  percentage  of  bull  than  the  original 
eeed. 

The  year  1890  was,  however,  a  poor  year  for  oats,  many  of  the  flowers  were  not 
fertilized  and  many  seeds  were  shrunken. 

The  author  further  compares  the  standard  seed  and  the  seed  produced  in  1896  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  seed.  He  recognizes  5  classes,  3  of  which  are  based 
upon  the  position  of  the  seed  in  the  spikelet  and  called,  respectively,  lower  middle, 
and  upper  seeds,  besides  single  and  double  seeds.  A  single  seed  is  one  developed  in 
the  lowest  flower  of  the  spikelet  when  the  other  flowers  are  abortive;  the  double 
seed  is  formed  by  the  middle  seed  becoming  enclosed  in  the  glume  of  the  lower  seed 
of  the  seme  spikelet.  The  lower  seeds  are  the  heaviest  and  best  developed,  being 
even  larger  than  the  single  seeds. 

A  careful  analjrsis  of  the  original  seed  and  that  of  the  1899  crops  of  all  varieties 
showed  that  the  former  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  lower  and  single  seeds  than 
did  the  new  crop  as  sent  in  by  the  farmers.  This  crop  could,  however,  be  made 
equal  to  the  standard  by  selecting  the  heaviest  seeds  with  a  fanning  mill.  This  is 
the  secret  of  maintaining  a  variety  constantly  up  to  its  original  quality  and  is  the 
means  of  improving  it. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  experiment. — h.  m.  pietbbs. 

Cominercial  fertilizers  for  potatoes,  W.  H.  Jordan  {New  York  State  Sta.  Btd. 
iS7,  pp.  glS-SSg) . — ^This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  experiments  made  in  1899  and  1900 
in  continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  236).  The  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  experiments  have  been  heretofore  described.  The  results  of  the 
jrielda  for  the  2  years  are  given  in  detail  in  tabular  form.  The  author  summarizes 
the  results  as  follows:  "Experiments  in  potato  growing  conducted  for  4  years  on  4 
Long  Island  forms  with  fertilizers  varying  in  quantity  from  500  lbs.  to  2,000  lbs.  per 
acre  show  that  on  the  aven^  the  largest  profit  was  realized  from  the  use  of  1,000 
lbs." 

The  so-called  Long  Island  formula,  containing  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  of  available 
pboephoric  add,  and  10  of  potash,  proved  to  be  superior  to  a  potato  formula  con- 
taining 7,  4,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  of  these  different  elements. 

"Experiments  with  varying  quantities  of  potash  gave  results  which  do  not  justify 
the  use  of  such  laige  quantities  of  this  ingredient  as  are  now  being  applied  in  potato 
growing  by  many  Long  Island  farmers  whose  conditions  are  similar  to  those  under 
which  these  tests  were  made. 

"It  is  clearly  evident  that  a  large  supply  of  available  plant  food  does  not  neces- 
sarily insure  a  satisfactory  crop.  Other  conditions  which  largely  pertain  to  culture, 
Bocb  as  texture,  homos,  and  water  supply,  exercise  a  controlling  influence,  and  when 
these  conditiona  are  nn&vorable  their  effect  is  not  overcome  by  heavy  applications 
of  fertilizer." 

Profitable  potato  fertilizing,  IZX,  F.  H.  Hall  and  W.  H.  Jordan  {New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  187,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S). — ^This  is  a  popular  summary  of  the  above 
bolletin. 

Xbe  influence  of  selecting  seed  potatoes  firom  plants  with  well-dereloped 
stems  and  large  tubers,  C.  von  Sbklhobot  {Jour.  Landw.,  48  {1900),  No.  S,  pp. 
97-lca). — A  report  is  here  given  of  experiments  made  in  1898  and  1899  with  seed 
potatoes  from  lai^ge  and  from  small  plants.  In  some  of  the  tests  the  seed  had  been 
selected  from  laige  or  small  plants  since  1892.  The  resnlts  in  nearly  every  case 
indicated  that  the  productivity  of  the  parent  plant  is  transmitted,  the  seed  tubers 
selected  from  the  larger  plants  giving  the  best  yields. 

23194r— No.  1—01 1 
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A  chemical  investigation  of  the  rice  plant  and  of  the  product  and  by- 
products of  the  rice  industry,  C.  C.  McDonnell  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  59,  pp. 
16). — This  bulletin  contains  notes  on  the  history  and  production  of  rice  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  processes  employed  in  milling  or  cleaning  the  grains.  Analyses  of 
21  samples,  comprising  parts  of  the  plant  and  various  by-products,  were  made  at  the 
station  and  the  results  are  given  in  tables.  The  work  included  analyses  of  the  ash. 
A  table  showing  the  average  composition  of  some  of  the  most  important  feeding  stuffs, 
taken  from  other  sources,  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  value  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  rice  plant  and  of  the  by-products  is  briefly  discussed.  From 
an  investigation  on  the  percentage  relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  entire  plant, 
the  author  finds  tliat  nearly  one-half  of  the  harvested  crop  is  grain  and  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  straw  are  leaves.  The  ash  analyses  showed  a  very  large  percentage  in 
silica,  especially  in  the  hulls.  The  polished  grain  had  very  little  silica,  but  an  unusu- 
ally  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  All  the  samples  showed  but  a  small  amount 
of  lime.  From  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  reported  the  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizing constituents  removed  per  acre  by  a  crop  of  35  bu.  of  rice  and  1,800  lbs.  of 
straw  are  calculated  and  presented. 

Bice  culture  in  the  South,  8.  A.  Knapp  (iKce  Industry,  g  (1901),  No.  13,  pp. 
9-11). — An  article  discussing  rice  culture  in  the  South. 

Pedigreed  sorghum  as  a  source  of  cane  sugar,  A.  T.  Nkalb  {Delaware  Sta.  BuL 
51,  pp.  S-S4)- — This  bulletin  gives  a  comparison  of  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  and  sor- 
ghum as  sources  of  sugar,  describes  a  method  of  raising  sorghum,  points  out  how  its 
value  tor  sugar  production  is  determined,  and  discusses  the  machinery  needed  to 
extract  sorghum  sugar,  with  estimates  of  its  cost  and  suggestions  as  to  its  management. 
The  author  reviews  the  work  that  has  been  done  along  this  line  and  summarizes  the 
results  obtained  in  Delaware,  which  have  been  partly  reported  in  previous  bulletins 
(E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  345;  11,  p.  141).  In  1898  two  selections  of  seed  were  made,  one 
from  stalks  whose  juices  averaged  19.85  per  cent  of  sugar  with  a  purity  of  83.5,  the 
stalks  weighing  23  oz.  each,  and  the  other  from  stalks  containing  19.54  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  the  juice  with  a  purity  of  83.1,  the  stalks  averaging  18.6  oz.  in  weight.  In 
1899  seeds  from  the  first  selection  were  used  on  the  Packard,  Killen,  and  Neale  farms, 
and  seeds  from  the  second  selection  were  used  on  the  Corbit  farm.  This  same  year 
seeds  were  selected  on  the  Packard  farm  from  38  canes  having  an  average  sugar  con- 
tent of  16.50  per  cent  in  the  juice,  a  purity  of  82.8,  and  an  average  weight  of  24  oz. 
per  cane.  These  seeds  were  used  in  1900.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Bemtltt  from  pedigreed  sorghum  teed  in  1898, 1899,  and  1900. 


Grower. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Sugar 
per  ton. 

Avail- 
able 
sugar 

per  ton. 

AvaU- 
able 
sugar 
per 
acre. 

Purity 
of  mill 
juice. 

Number 
of  stalks 
per  acre. 

Number 
of  stalks 
in  100  ft. 
of  row. 

Dis- 
tances 

be- 
tween 
rows. 

Full 
stand 

of 
cane. 

Pnll 
yield 

of 
sugar. 

1898. 

E.  0.  Packard 

B.F.B.Woodall.... 

J.W.Killcn 

A.T.Neale 

Ibmt. 
10.8 
14.1 
12.4 
9.8 
9.6 

14.1 
14.0 
20.8 
20.0 

22.6 
26.8 

Lbt. 

310.0 

274.0 

313.0 

331.0 

325.6 

289.0 
296.5 
270.8 
277.4 

282.3 
301.5 

Lbt. 

■usi 

233 
272 
277 
283 

246 
250 
226 
236 

240 
261 

2,880 
3,288 
8,371 
2,717 
2.714 

8,482 
3,500 
4,595 
4,714 

5,420 
6,600 

Per  a. 
81.6 
81.5 
81.8 
79.6 
82.1 

80.9 
80.  C 
79.9 
80.6 

81.2 
82.6 

19,097 
25,068 
19,754 
35,052 
15,109 

28,222 
18,934 
44,518 
44,770 

66,209 
75,144 

168 
203 
174 
290 
133 

180 
130 
234 
294 

420 
616 

Inehe*. 
46 
42 
46 
42 
46 

36 

86 
30 
36 

S4i 
844 

Per  a. 
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The  author  smnmaiizee  the  directions  for  growing  sorghum  for  sugar  as  follows:  < 
"Use  seed  from  cane  testing  as  high  as  possible  in  sugar,  from  15  to  18  per  cent, 
inth  ]nice  purities  in  excess  of  80  degrees.  Select  land  which  will  produce  50  bu. 
or  more  of  com  after  repeated  manuring  with  crimson  clover,  which  crop  may  have 
been  pastored  down  or  plowed  under,  or  cured  as  hay.  Fertilize  with  muriate  of 
potash  broadcast  at  rate  of  160  lbs.  per  acre.  To  this  add  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
provided  some  crop  other  than  crimson  clover  has  immediately  preceded  sorghum. 
Seed  during  the  last  fortnight  in  May,  in  rows  36  in.  apart  Let  each  row  consist 
of  two  lines  of  plants  4  in.  apart,  and  in  these  lines  let  the  plants  stand  at  r^:nlar 
intervals  of  6  in.  To  each  plant  would  then  be  given  108  sq.  in.  of  soil  surface. 
Cultivate  as  if  for  Indian  com.  Prepare  to  b^n  milling  during  the  last  fortnight 
in  September;  provide  cane  for  60  days'  work,  to  close  November  15.  Such  a  field 
so  planted  and  tilled  should  yield  raw  sugar  in  excess  of  5,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

G«nmiiation  experiments  with  sugar-cane  cutting^s,  Z.  Kamerling  {ifeded. 
ProefHaL  SuHerriel  Weit  Jatxi,  1900,  No.  4i,  PP-  6-17). — Two  series  of  experiments 
■wen  carried  on,  the  first  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  growth  of 
sugar-cane  cuttings  (bibits),  and  the  second  to  determine  the  effect  of  applying  tar 
or  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  cutting. 

For  the  first  series  of  experiments  40  pots  were  used,  in  each  of  which  2  cuttings 
of  3  eyes  each  were  planted.  The  manures  used  were  potassium  phosphate,  mag- 
neaum  sulphate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  were  applied  to  the  pots  in  differ- 
ent combinations,  10  fpn.  of  salt  in  solution  being  used  in  each  case.  The  salts  had  no 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  cuttings. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  85  pots  planted  with  2-eyed  cuttings  were 
need.  The  cut  surface  of  some  of  the  cuttings  were  coated  with  tar,  others  were  first 
washed  for  i  hour  and  then  coated  with  tar.  A  third  set  was  treated  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  while  a  fourth  was  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  after  having  been 
washed  for  \  hour.  Of  the  cuttings  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  81  per  cent  of 
the  eyes  started  as  compared  with  62  per  cent  when  the  cuttings  had  been  treated 
with  tar.  The  former  also  started  more  promptly.  When  the  cuttings  were  soaked 
and  then  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  a  greater  number  of  buds  started  than  in 
the  onsoaked  lot  and  they  also  b^an  growth  more  quickly.  The  soaking  before 
applying  tar  hastened  the  commencement  of  growth,  but  did  not  materially  increase 
the  total  germination.  The  author  attributes  the  harmful  effect  of  the  tar  to  a  clog- 
ging of  the  water  vessels  at  the  cut  surface. — ^h.  m.  fietebs. 

Cane  fuming  in  Trinidad,  P.  Cabmody  ( WeU  Indian  Bui.,  S  (1901) ,  No.  1,  pp. 
SS-41)  ■ — A  paper  discussing  the  financial  and  economical  phases  of  the  iudustry. 

A  aoil  study  of  sugar  beets,  W.  P.  Hbadden  (Colorado  Sla.  Bui.  68,  pp.  46). — 
This  bulletin  is  in  continuation  of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  46  of  the  station 
(E.  8.  K.,  10,  p.  743).  An  outline  of  the  previous  work  and  some  of  the  conclusion^ 
drawn  therefrom  are  given  in  the  preface.  The  experiments  here  reported  were 
made  in  1898  and  189^  on  the  same  plat  that  had  been  used  in  1897.  They  embrace 
a  study  of  irrigation,  manuring,  and  alkali  content  of  the  soil  in  connection  with 
BOgar-beet  culture,  and  an  investigation  on  the  influence  of  drying  and  soaking  the 
beets  and  the  size  of  the  beets  on  the  composition.  During  these  seasons  the  crop 
received  but  one  irrigation  and  was  cultivated  less  frequently  than  in  1897.  In  1898 
the  plat  was  divided  into  sections,  the  alternate  ones  receiving  an  appUcation  of  64 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre.  One  section  received  a  dressing  of  cut  straw 
at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre.  Ko  further  application  of  manure  was  given  in  1899. 
Irr^tion  was  unnecessary  in  1899,  but  water  was  applied  from  August  31  to  Septem- 
ber 2  and  the  g^und  then  left  to  bake  and  harden.  The  year  before  the  plat  received 
about  8  in.  of  rain  and  irrigation  water.    The  plat  also  received  subirrigation. 

The  results  show  that  the  application  of  manure  mitigated  the  effects  of  the  alkali 
and  improved  the  stand  of  beets  in  general,  but  produced  beets  of  inferior  shape  and 
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quality.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  an  absence  of  a  stand  in  some  spots.  The 
mechanical  effect  of  the  cut  straw  on  the  soil  was  nearly  as  Ki'eat  as  that  of  the 
manure,  but  in  other  respects  was  less  effective.  The  second  season  the  inflnence  of 
the  manure  was  less  evident,  but,  owing  to  soil  conditions  retarding  its  decay,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  and  the  purity  of  the  beet  were  affected  about  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  first  season.  The  results  corroborate  the  conclusions  of  1897,  that  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  the  soil  of  the  plat  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  and  that  it  had  no  influence  on  the  maturity.  The  average  sugar 
content  of  1898  was  13.62  per  cent  and  of  the  crop  grown  on  alkali  soil  13.65  per  cent. 
There  was  an  increase  of  4.9  per  cent  of  dry  fnatter  in  the  beet  in  1898  and  of  3.8  per 
cent  in  1899  over  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  1897.  It  is  stated  that  beets  weigh- 
ing 2  lbs.  or  more  are  as  rich  as  those  weighing  less  than  1  lb.  grown  imder  the  same 
conditions.  The  fact  that  an  increase  in  sugar  at  the  time  of  ripening,  observed  in 
1897,  was  not  noticeable  in  these  crops  if  attributed  to  differences  in  the  seasons. 
Beets  grown  in  a  single  row  with  several  feet  of  space  on  either  side  were  lower  in 
sugar  content  than  beets  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  rows  20  in.  apart 

The  chemical  work  done  in  this  connection  showed  that  continued  cropping  and 
cultivation  of  the  plat  had  slightly  decreased  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  beet  and 
changed  its  composition,  particularly  lowering  the  percentage  of  chlorin.  The  per- 
centage of  pentoses  in  beet  pulp  after  the  extraction  of  the  sugars  was  found  to  be 
higher  in  beets  rich  in  sugar  than  in  beets  of  a  low  sugar  content.  It  was  found  that 
beets  soaked  for  7  days  in  water  cooled  by  ice  showed  an  actual  increase  in  sugar 
content.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet  were  found  to  contain  some  glucose  and  mal- 
tose, but  very  little  sucrose. 

Influence  of  mineral  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sug^ar  beets,  P>  Pbtbov 
{Sdsk.  Khoz.  i  Lyetor.,  197  (1900),  May,  pp.  Sg7-S77). — ^The  experiments  here 
describe<l  were  conducted  on  the  estates  of  P.  I.  Kharitonenko  in  the  Kharkov  gov- 
ernment, Russia.  In  studying  the  influence  on  the  yield  of  sugar  beets  of  calciam 
superphosphate,  waste  products  from  beet-sugar  factories,  and  a  mixture  of  these 
two  substances  when  applied  as  fertilizers,  it  was  found  that  the  mixture  gave  the 
best  results  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  results  further  showed  that  a  lai^ 
appUcation  of  calcium  superphosphate  improved  the  quality  of  the  beets,  while  a 
small  application  lowered  it.  The  author  explains  this  result  by  stating  that  phos- 
phoric acid  has  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  quality  of  sugar  beete,  while  lime 
has  the  opposite  effect,  and  that  in  heavy  applications  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
lime  overcomes  the  injurious  effect  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  in  light  applica- 
tions this  is  not  the  case. 

Notes  on  sugar  beets  for  1890,  R.  H.  McDowell  (Nevada  l^a.  Btd.  60,  p. 
IS). — This  bulletin  contains  a  report  on  several  cooperative  culture  tests  with  sugar 
beets  in  Nevada.  The  poasibilitities  of  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  State  and  of 
establishing  sugar  factories  is  considered. 

Sugrar-beet  ctilture  in  Wisconsin  during  1899,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wacongin  Sla. 
Rpt.  1900,  ]>p.  2S9-S5(i,  figs.  S,  map  7).— The  work  with  sugar  beets  for  1899  con- 
sisted of  analyses  of  samples  grown  by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  of 
variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with  sugar  beets  made  at  the  university  farm.  The 
results  of  all  analyses  and  the  meteorological  data  for  the  season  are  given  in  tables. 
The  results  of  analyses  for  the  years  1890  to  1899  are  arranged  by  counties  and 
further  indicated  on  a  map. 

The  analyses  of  178  samplers  of  beets  from  56  counties  show  an  average  of  14.68  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  with  a  purity  of  80.5  per  cent.  The  average  weight 
of  topped  beets  in  the  samples  was  1.34  11)8.,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  16.1 
tons. 

Tlie  experiments  at  the  university  farm  show  a  depressing  influence  of  an  applicar- 
tion  of  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  i)er  acre  on  the  quality  of  the  beets,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  quaUty  due  to  a  special  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acidaiul 
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potash  and  to  an  application  of  phosphoric  acid  alone,  each  used  at  the  rate  of  200 
11)8.  per  acre.  Vilmorin,  Kleinwanzleben  and  Kolker  Dippe  Elite  produced  beets 
of  early  matmity  and  exceptional  richness.  The  Rolker  Dippe  Elite  grown  without 
fertilizer  contained  19  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  with  a  parity  coefficient  of  92.9 
per  cent. 

The  coltnre  of  beets  on  the  experimental  field  at  Origixon  in  1900,  F.  P. 
DcRtRAiN  {Arm.  Agron.,  ^6  (1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  S9S-60S).— The  work  here  reported 
consisted  of  a  te«t  of  3  varieties  of  beets  grown  at  different  distances.  Each  variety 
occapied  6  difierent  plats  fertilised  with  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  40,000  lbs.  per 
hectare.  A  report  on  similar  work  has  been  previously  given  (£.8.  B.,  10,  p.  839). 
Meteorological  data  for  the  year,  which  was  characterized  by  a  dry  summer,  are 
^ven.  The  results  show  that  the  variety  Giant  Rose  gave  a  much  better  yield  than 
the  Small  Leaved  Globe  or  the  Giant  White.  The  Giant  Rose  and  the  Giant  White 
varieties  are  known  as  demi-fucriireg,  indicating  that  their  sugar  content  is  high  but 
not  high  enough  for  the  manufitcture  of  sugar.  For  Giant  Rose  the  distance  of 
35  cm.  in  rows  40  cm.  apart  gave  the  best  results.  The  author  states,  however,  that 
no  definite  conclusions  as  to  distance  can  be  drawn  from  this  season's  results. 

The  conservation  (drying)  of  beet  tops  {Deui.  Ixmdw.  Presse,  S7  (1900),  No. 
S6,pp.  1069,  1060). — ^In  a  paper  read  by  L.  WQstenhagen  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bemberg,  the  following  phases  of  the  subject  were  considered:  Cleaning 
the  tops  from  dirt,  small  stones,  etc.;  decreasing  the  oxalic  acid  content  of  the 
leaves;  preserving  the  sugar  content  of  the  root  crowns;  cutting  up  the  crowns  and 
tope  to  facilitate  drying,  and  drying  the  same  for  storage. 

The  method  of  handling  the  beets  is  as  follows:  The  tops  are  gathered  in  small 
heaps  and  left  lying  in  the  field  for  a  week  or  so.  Here  the  leaves  wilt,  thus  losing 
a  part  of  their  moisture  content  and  at  the  same  time  part  of  the  oxalic  add  con- 
tained in  them.  Whether  the  decrease  in  the  oxalic  acid  content  of  the  leaves  is 
due  direct  to  oxidation  or  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms  was  not  determined.  The 
tope  are  taken  from  the  field  to  the  factory,  where  they  are  put  into  a  revolving  sieve 
cylinder  and  brought  in  contact  with  a  blast  of  hot  air.  The  dirt,  sand,  and  stones 
are  largely  removed  by  this  process  and  the  further  decomposition  of  the  oxalic  acid 
in  the  leaves  hastened  by  contact  with  the  hot  air.  The  tops  are  then  cut  up  and 
the  drying  continued  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  order  not  to  decompose  the  sugar  in 
the  root  crowns,  until  only  about  15  per  cent  of  water  remains. 

That  the  oxalic  add  content  of  the  leaves  is  greatly  reduced  by  this  drying  is 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  leaves  before  drying  and  of  the  finished  product.  In 
one  instance  the  leaves  before  drying  contained  2.93  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid;  after- 
ward, 0.6  per  cent,  and  ihe  average  for  a  whole  week  for  the  dried  product  was  only 
0.3  per  cent  of  oxalic  add. 

Examination  of  protiiberancec  on  sugpar  beets,  U.  A*.  Huston  and  A.  II. 
BaTAif  {Indiana  Sta.  lipt.  1900,  j  n.  7S,  79). — Comparative  analyses  are  reported  of 
normally  grown  sugar  beets  and  of  beets  which  had  one  or  more  protuberances  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  roots,  the  protcberances  and  the  beet  proper  having  lieen 
analyzed  separately.  All  the  samples  were  of  the  same  variety.  The  results  show 
that  the  quality  of  the  beet  is  very  seriously  unpaired  by  the  presence  of  protuber- 


Ust  of  publications  on  sugar-beet  culture  published  in  1900,  H.  Bribm 
{BL  Zuckerrubenbau,  8  (1901) ,  No.  f,  pp.  33-38).— A  bibliography  of  149  publications 
bearing  directly  upon  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet. 

The  beet-sug^ar  industry  in  Kichigan,  1900,  C.  D.  Smith  {Michigan  Bd.  Agr. 
RjA.  1900,  pp.  S80S91). — ^A  paper  discussing  the  relation  of  the  manofactiu^r  of 
beet  sngar  to  the  &rmer  and  laboring  classes. 

The  sunflower  plant:  it:;  cultivation,  composition,  and  uses,  II.  W.  WrLEV 
{U.8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divition  of  Chemistry  Bui.  60,  pp.  31,  pi.  1,  fig».  «).— This  bulletin 
treats  of  the  botanical,  agricultural,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  sunflower. 
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The  usee  of  the  plant  are  considered,  and  full  directions  for  its  culture  are  given.  A 
series  of  letters  on  the  culture  of  the  crop,  its  expenses  and  returns,  are  preeented, 
and  investigations  of  sunflowers  by  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  are  reviewed  and  the 
results  noted.  The  investigations  by  the  Division  of  Chemistry  comprise  measure- 
ments of  the  plant  and  its  diffeijent  parts,  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  the 
seeds,  kernels,  and  shells,  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  various  parte  of  the  plant, 
including  the  ash. 

Variation  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  cultivated  wheats,  P.  db  Vilmorin  et  al. 
{Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  AffT.  France,  61  (1901),  No.l,pp.  7S-101).—K  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  France. 
The  results  of  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  a  list  of  varieties  of  wheat  are  given 
in  a  table. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  Michigran,  O.  C.  How^  {Michigan  Bd.  Agr.  RpU 
1900,  pp.  S7B-S79). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Domestic  supply  of  sugar  for  Michigan,  R.  C.  Kedzie  {Michigan  Bd.  Agr. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  391-400,  jnap  1). — This  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented 
before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  in  1900.  The  history,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Michigan  are  reviewed. 

Hanagement  of  the  estate  of  Ellenbach,  A.  Caron  {Jahrh.  Dextt.  Landtc. 
QeseU.,  16  {1900), pp. iS, 44) ■ — A  pa|)ar  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural 
Society  in  1900. 

EOBTICULTXTEE. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  A.  L.  Quaintance  {Georgia  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
305-351,  ph.  4)- — This  is  a  report  on  work  at  the  station  with  peaches,  plums,  grapee, 
cantaloupes,  onions,  and  celery.  Analyses  with  reference  to  sugar,  water,  and  starch 
content  are  also  given  for  4:i  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  illustrations  given 
showing  the  development  of  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach  at  different  stages  of  growth 
between  May  23  and  the  following  December.  Of  the  66  varieties  of  native  and 
European  plums  tested  at  the  station,  Munson,  Wild  Goose,  Hughes,  and  Nebraska 
are  considered  the  most  desirable. 

The  work  with  grapes  is  in  continuation  of  that  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  50)  and  consists  (1)  of  a  study  of  the  degree  of  self-fertility  of  the  different  varie- 
ties, and  an  examination  of  the  stamens  as  to  whether  they  were  upright  or  reflexed; 
(2)  a  test  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  different  varieties;  (3)  a  study  of  the  effects 
on  the  fruit  of  ringing  grapevines;  and  (4)  analyses  of  the  different  varieties  with 
reference  to  the  sugar  content  of  the  juice.  In  the  self-fertility  test,  out  of  271  varie- 
ties grown,  144  are  recorded  as  having  bunches  above  80  per  cent  perfect  These 
were  all  varieties  with  upright  stamens.  The  author  states  that  those  varieties 
which  have  a  percentage  of  self-fertility  less  than  80  should  be  planted  with  other 
varieties  of  the  same  blooming  period.  When  inclosed  in  sacks  varieties  with  reflexed 
stamens  failed  entirely  to  produce  fruit.  In  some  other  instances  the  bunches  from 
the  inclosed  flowers  were  often  larger  and  more  perfect  than  where  the  flowers  were 
expoaetl  to  pollen  of  other  varieties,  and  there  was  almost  every  gradation  from  this 
condition  to  complete  self-sterility.  In  the  test  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  grapes, 
there  was  no  great  degree  of  uniformity  with  the  results  secured  the  preceding  year. 
This  question  is  being  further  studied. 

The  fruit  from  ringed  and  unringed  canes  is  compared  in  point  of  size,  quality, 
and  date  of  ripening  in  a  number  of  tables.  The  ringing  was  begun  when  each 
variety  was  about  one-third  grown.  "  Great  variation  was  noticed  in  the  effects 
produced  on  the  different  varieties.  In  some  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  was  much 
earlier,  w^hile  in  other  varieties  it  was  actually  retarded." 
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Twelve  methods  of  training  grapes  were  compared,  and  notes  are  given  on  the 
resolta  secured  with  each.  Caywood  or  arbor  syetem,  umbrella  Kniffin,  and  the 
trae  or  three-wire  Munson  system  were  most  satisfactory. 

Work  with  cantaloupes  consisted  of  a  test  of  43  varieties  planted  at  different  dates. 

The  first  seed  was  planted  in  Neponset  pots  on  March  24.    On  April  7  a  second 

planting  was  made,  and  these  were  transplanted  in  the  field  April  30,  at  which  date 

seed  was  also  planted  in  the  ground.    The  average  yield  per  vine  for  the  different 

plantings  was  as  follows:  March  24,  3.89  Ibe. ;  April  7, 4.97  lbs. ;  April  30,  4.06  lbs. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  onions  were  tested;  one-half  of  each  plat  was  fertilized  in 
1899  with  lime  at  ti>e  rate  of  50  bu.  per  acre,  and  in  1900  at  the  rate  of  25  bu.  per 
acre.  The  best  yields  w^re  made  by  Prize  Taker,  391  bu.  per  acre  on  the  limed  soil, 
and  by  Gigantic  Gibraltar  with  a  yield  of  252  bu.  per  acre,  also  on  limed  soil.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  crop  rotted  in  the  field.  The  effect  of  lime  on  the  whole 
was  contradictory. 

Of  a  number  of  varieties  of  celery  grown.  Golden  Self-Blanching,  Giant  Pascal, 
and  Boston  Market  are  considered  the  best. 

Heport  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  hbrticultttre,  botany,  and  entomolog^y, 
W.  F.  Massey  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  XXI-XXIX).—'ihe  author  reviews 
the  work  of  the  year,  mentioning  briefly  the  results  in  some  instances.  A  large 
number  of  orchard  fruits  have  been  planted,  and  experiments  in  bulb  culture, 
tomato  growing,  and  seed  growing  carried  out.  Good  narcissus  bulbs  have  been 
produced,  and  very  &vorable  results  secured  in  the  bulb  culture  of  the  Bermuda 
Eat<ter  lily.  In  experiments  with  tomatoes,  limed  plats  were  entirely  free  from  the 
bacterial  blight  known  as  "Southern  blight,"  while  on  urilimed  plats  nearly  all  of 
the  plants  died  of  the  disease.  The  following  season  when  tomatoes  were  planted  on 
both  limed  and  unlimed  plats,  without  further  addition  of  lime,  the  plants  on  both 
plats  died,  showing  that  the  lime  to  be  of  benefit  must  be  renewed  each  year.  Somo 
experiments  in  seed  production  seemed  to  show  that  some  of  the  late-blooming 
flowers  may  be  profitably  grown  for  seed  in  that  State. 

The  effects  of  continued  use  of  immature  tomato  seed,  E.  S.  Gk>FP  ( WUcon- 
tin  .S*a.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  S95~S97). — Experiments  with  Cook  Favorite  tomatoes  in  1891 
(E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  155)  with  seed  from  mature  and  immature  fruits,  through  six  gen- 
erations, indicated  that  the  use  of  immature  seed  reduced  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
increased  its  prolificacy,  and  promoted  early  maturity.  In  the  fall  of  1891,  samples 
of  seed  from  mature  fruit,  and  from  fruit  that  had  not  commenced  to  redden,  were 
sareti  from  Cook  Favorite,  Little  Gem,  and  Potomac  varieties.  With  the  Potomac 
variety,  the  seed  from  fruit  that  had  just  commenced  to  redden  was  also  saved. 
These  w^ere  planted  the  following  season  and  seed  again  saved  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  the  mature  seed  being  taken  from  plants  grown  from  the  mature  seed,  and  the 
immature  seed  from  the  plants  grown  from  the  immature  seed.  This  method  of 
selection  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  yield  of  fruit  per  100  lbs. 
of  vine,  percentage  of  crop  that  reddened  before  frost,  and  the  percentage  of  fruit 
gathered  in  the  first  four  pickings,  from  both  the  mature  and  immature  seeds,  are 
arranged  in  tabular  form.  A  study  of  these  data  shows  results  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  reported  in  1891.  The  use  of  the  immature  seed  in  this  second  experi- 
ment bad  no  uniform  effect  "  on  the  prolificacy  or  the  maturing  season  of  the  plants, 
and  no  effect  could  be  seen  at  any  time  upon  the  vigor  of  the  plants." 

The  horizontal  training  of  tomatoes,  G.  Qitinn  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.,  SotUh 
Australia,  4  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  5SS-6S6,Jigs.  S). — Wire  netting  with  large  meshes  is 
stretched  horizontally  about  a  foot  above  the  tomato  rows.  The  vines  grow  through 
the  meshes  and  are  thus  kept  off  the  ground.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  author  by  this  method  of  training. 

Fertilizer  and  cultural  tests  with  different  varieties  of  tomatoes,  J.  Troop 
{Indiana  Sla.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  56-7f) .— Results  are  here  reported  of  fertilizer  and 
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cnltaral  teeta  with  12  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  plat  experiments.  The  plants  were 
grovn  from  seed  in  the  greenhouse,  except  2  varieties  which  were  started  from 
cuttings.  A  portion  of  the  plants  were  transplanted  once  from  the  seed  bed  into  pots 
before  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  results  secured  in  the  fertilizer 
test  with  each  variety  are  recorded  in  9  tables,  but  no  conclusions  are  drawn.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  in  transplanting  versus  nontransplanting  with  7  varieties 
of  tomatoes  are  in  favor  of  the  nontransplanted  plants  as.regards  the  average  yields 
per  plant  of  all  the  varieties.  The  Stone  variety  yielded  16  lbs.  per  plant  from 
cuttings,  as  compared  with  11.32  lbs.  per  plant  from  seed — a  difference  in  favor  of 
cuttings  of  3.68  lbs.  per  plant. 

Tomatoes  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  a  portion  subwatered.  The  results 
show  a  decided  gain  in  the  weight  of  fruit  from  the  subwatered  plants  as  compared 
with  the  surface-irrigated  plants,  although  the  latter  produced  the  greater  number 
of  fruits.  In  connection  with  these  experiments,  the  author  investigated  the  varia- 
tions which  occur  in  individual  plants.  "Fourteen  planta  were  selected  from  a  lot 
that  was  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  and  vigor  of  growth  as  possible,  and  these  were 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  and  treated  exactly  alike  so  &r  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
The  results  of  these  tests  gave  a  maximum  variation  in  number  of  fruits  produced  by 
each  plant  of  75  per  cent.  Some  individual  plants  produced  nothing  but  small  fruits 
throughout  the  season.  The  maximum  variation  in  the  weight  of  fruit  produced 
by  each  plant  was  only  1^  lbs."  Some  data  are  also  included  on  results  of  fertilizer 
experiments  with  tomatoes  in  the  greenhouse,  no  conclusions  from  which  are  drawn. 

ITotes  on.  celery,  E.  Walker  (Arkamat  Sta.  Bvd.  64,  pp.  77-94,  fig»-  6). — A  num- 
ber of  cultural,  fertilizer,  and  irrigation  experiments  were  made  at  the  station  with 
celery,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  results  of  the  different  experiments,  together  with 
brief  suggestions  on  growing  celery.  The  rainfall  record  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  is  appended.  The  author's  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  pithiness  of  the  stalk  may  be  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water  during  a  late  stage 
of  growth.  Early  sown  celery  rotted  when  it  was  bleached  by  earthing  up  in  warm 
weather  or  by  the  use  of  boards.  This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  planting  self- 
blanching  varieties  close  together,  as  in  the  "new  celery  culture." 

The  cabbage  plusia,  parsley  worm,  and  the  celery-leaf  blight  {Oercotpora  apU) 
were  held  in  check  by  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  Paris  green.  A 
rot  occurred  among  young  transplanted  celery,  following  severe  topping.  It  occurred 
at  the  base  of  leafstalks  next  to  the  ground,  in  cases  where  the  whole  blade  had  been 
cut  away,  leaving  a  leafless  petiole.  "It  was  checked  by  pulling  out  plants  most 
affected  and  many  of  the  affected  leafstalks,  cleaning  up  between  the  rows,  and 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture."  The  author  states,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
tops  should  not  be  sheared  off  too  close  in  transplanting.  It  is  recommended  to 
prepare  the  seed  bed  as  for  tobacco.  Giant  Pascal  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
the  green  varieties  of  celery. 

Siiratiou  of  the  g^rowth  period  in  fruit  trees,  F.  Cranefield  ( Wi»con»in  SUi. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S0O-S08,  figs.  Z,  dgm*.  S). — The  length  of  the  growing  period  of  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  has  been  studied  by  the  station  for  the  past  2  years. 
The  growth  of  the  branches  was  determined  by  careful  measurements  of  selected 
branches  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  days,  until  no  further  growth  in  length  could  be 
observed.  On  the  trees  under  observation,  no  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  pear 
occurred  after  June  1,  nor  the  cherry  after  May  27.  With  the  apple,  the  branch 
growth  ceased  about  June  4,  and  with  the  plum  Jime  23.  Examination  of  several 
hundred  other  orchard  trees  during  the  following  July  and  August  showed  no  indi- 
cations of  further  growth.  The  author  points  out  in  this  connection  that  these  obser- 
vations were  taken  after  one  of  the  moat  severe  winters  ever  known  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  season  of  1900  no  growth  on  any  of  the  trees  under  observation 
occurred  after  July  10,  while  with  the  pear  tree  growth  ceased  June  18,  and  with 
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the  apple  and  plam  June  29.  Other  treee  in  the  some  orchard,  however,  continued  to 
grov  nntil  October  1,  "at  which  time  meet  of  the  terminal  bads  examined  appeared 
to  be  plump  and  fnlly  foimed."  This  second  growth  on  the  other  trees  in  the 
orchard  began  about  July  IS,  and  oat  of  325  trees  examined  66  per  cent  of  the  treee 
on  coltivated  soil  and  21.1  peroentof  those  in  sod  made  a  second  growth.  "Several 
oi  these  second-growth  shoots  were  measured  as  in  the  previous  case  and  were  found 
to  be  growing  rapidly,  in  some  cases  at  the  rate  of  i  in.  per  day." 

"No  second  growth  was  found  in  the  cherry  orchard,  consisting  mainly  of  Russian 
varieties,  nor  on  any  native  plum  trees,  but  all  of  the  Japan  plums  developed  a  strong 
second  growth.  .  .  .  Many  apple  grafts,  top-worked  on  orchard  trees  in  the  spring 
ot  1900,  continued  to  grow  several  weeks  later  than  the  stocks.  No  flowers  opened 
at  any  time,  showing  that  only  the  leaf  buds  developed,  and  of  these  only  the  ter- 
minal buds." 

In  connection  with  these  experiments,  observations  were  made  to  determine,  "if 
powible,  the  earliest  and  latest  date  on  which  the  bark  would  peel  or  separate  from 
the  wood  readily  enough  to  permit  of  budding,  and  if  this  condition  prevailed  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  season;  also  to  learn  if  the  bark  'set'  or  tightened  earlier 
on  the  smaller  or  larger  branches.  The  method  employed  in  the  season  of  1899  was 
to  make  T  cuts  similar  to  those  employed  in  budding  in  branches  of  various  sizes  on 
treee  of  the  various  species  previously  mentioned.  Several  thousand  of  such  cuts 
weK  made  during  the  season,  and  as  a  result  it  was  found  that  the  bark  could  be 
peeled  readily  at  any  time  on  both  large  and  small  branches  up  to  August  15;  that 
after  this  date  the  bark  was  set  on  many  of  the  smaller  branches,  although  it  could 
be  easily  peeled  on  the  larger  ones;  that  no  difference  appeared  to  exist  between 
trees  of  different  ages;  that  cultural  conditions  appeared  to  exert  no  influence;  that  a 
wide  difference  existed  between  trees  of  the  same  variety,  age,  and  external  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  difference  was  often  greater  between  different  branches  of  one  tree 
than  between  different  trees." 

Daring  the  season  of  1900  the  bark  slipped  readily  on  all  branches  up  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  Alter  this  date  it  was  found  impossible  to  slip  the  bark  from  branches 
)  in.  or  less  in  diameter.  On  the  larger  branches  it  separated  easily  up  to  about 
September  25,  and  after  October  3  it  appeared  firmly  set  on  all  branches,  both  large 
and  small  alike.  "From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  time  when  the  bark  sets 
varies  with  the  season,  as  it  could  be  peeled  one  month  later  in  1900  than  in  1889. 
It  wonld  also  appear  that  it  sets  first  on  the  smaller  branches." 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  root  growth  was  determined  by  digging  a  narrow 
trench  on  May  25  about  2  ft  from  the  trunks  of  the  different  trees.  In  doing  this, 
many  roots  were  cut  The  trenches  were  then  filled  with  well-enriched  earth.  This 
earth  when  examined,  July  10,  showed  that  many  active  new  roots  had  pushed  out 
into  the  soil  from  the  cat  ends,  the  most  extensive  root  growth  being  found  with  the 
cherry,  followed  in  order  by  the  plum,  pear,  and  the  apple,  which  had  made  the 
least  growth.  The  new  growth  of  roots  was  then  cut  off  and  the  trenches  refilled. 
An  examination  of  the  roots  August  22,  and  again  October  6,  showed  that  in  all  cases 
good  root  growth  liad  been  made,  although  no  growth  of  twigs  had  occurred  on  any 
of  the  trees  later  than  July  1,  as  determined  by  a  careful  system  of  measurements. 

Trial  orcharda,  W.  G.  Vincknbkixer  (Arkantat  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  111-1  IS) . — 
These  are  orchards  which  are  being  established  by  the  station  throughout  the  cotton- 
growing  sections  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  fruit  growing.  Thus  far 
27  orchards  have  been  established  in  as  many  counties.  Typical  soils  of  the  locality 
are  selected,  and  the  orchard  so  planned  as  to  be  a  model  as  regards  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  for  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.  The  station  furnishes  the 
trees,  while  the  land  is  furnished  by  the  owner,  who  is  selected  for  his  intelligence 
■nd  promise  to  care  for  the  trees  in  accordance  with  directions  furnished  by  the 
station. 
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TTnder  plantings  in  orchards,  C.  A.  Kefper  (Univ.  Tennemee  JUcord,  4  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  59-61,  figt.  e). — The  author  discusses  the  valae  of  various  crops  for  planting 
in  the  young  orchard.  Cowpeas  plante<i  in  the  orchard  the  last  of  June,  plowed 
under  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  followed  by  a  seeding  of  rye,  has  been 
practiced  at  the  university  farm  with  good  results.  The  soil  cover  of  rye  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  washing  of  the  land  during  winter. 

The  effect  of  alfalfa  and  grass  on  the  growth  of  orchard  trees  {Ber.  K. 
Lehraml.  Obtt,  Wein  u.  Oarienhnu,  Geisenheim,  189&-1900,  pp.  16-18).— Trees  in  alfaUa 
and  grass  were  compared  with  those  in  cultivation.  The  results  as  r^iards  tree  devel- 
opment and  fruit  proiluction  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  cultivation. 

Apples  that  originated  in  Ohio,  W.  R.  Lazenby  {Jout.  Columhus  Hori.  Soe., 
IS  (1900),  No.  4,  pp.  137-140) . — Descriptions  of  8  varieties  which  originated  in  Ohio, 
with  a  list  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  varieties  for  the  State. 

The  cherry  in  Kansas,  with  a  chapter  on  the  apricot  and  nectarine  (Topektu 
Stale,  1000,  pp.  128,  figs.  S,  map  1). — ^This  is  a  popular  compilation  of  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  culture,  insects,  and  diseases  of  cherries,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  with 
statistics  of  Kansas  production.  The  work  is  compiled  and  revised  by  W.  H.  Barnes 
for  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Pickling  green  olives,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {Pacific  Rural  Fret*,  61  (1901),  No.  10,  p. 
148). — The  author  describes  a  successful  process  for  pickling  olives  so  that  they  will 
maintain  their  green  color. 

Training  the  young  lemon  tree,  Lepfinowell  (Pacific  Ooatt  Fruit  World,  11 
(1901),  No.  S,  p.  S,fig».  4)  ■ — The  open-toppetl  system  of  pruning  lemon  trees  is  briefly 
described  and  its  advantages  pointed  out. 

The  artificial  coloring  of  oranges,  Pl'm  and  K.  Micko  (ZUchr.  Vntertuch.  Nahr. 
u.  (lenunxmtl.,  S  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  7S9-7.S.5,  figit.  11). — Attempts  to  color  oranges  in 
imitation  of  blood  oranges  by  injection  with  solutions  of  fuchsia,  or  with  the  color- 
ing material  in  grapes  or  bilberries,  resulted  in  foilure.  Even  where  the  solutions 
were  injected  under  considerable  pressure,  the  colored  portions  were  always  local 
and  of  such  an  appearance  aa  to  deceive  no  one.  The  reaction  secured  with  the  juice 
from  blood  oranges  and  a  number  of  chemical  reagents  is  given  in  some  detail. 

Navelencia,  a  new  citrus  creation  (Pacific  Coant  Fruit  World,  10  (1901),  No.  tS, 
p.  3). — A  new  orange  originated  by  A.  C.  Thompson  by  the  vmion  of  buds  of  the  navel 
with  the  Valencia  orange.  The  new  variety  is  said  to  have  all  the  points  of  superi- 
ority of  the  navel  with  the  shape  and  late-ripening  habits  of  the  Valencia. 

Training  the  peach,  C.  A.  Keffer  (  Univ.  Tennessee  Record,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp. 
67-50). — Methods  of  pruning  the  peach  tree  at  different  stages  of  growth  are  illus- 
trated and  described. 

Peaches  in  Kassachusetts,  J.  W.  Clark  (Amer.  Gard.,  SS  (1901),  No.  SS7,  pp. 
239,  230) . — A  paper  discussing  the  history  of  peaches  and  the  results  secured  by  the 
author  in  growing  peaches  in  Massachusetts.  Peaches  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
Massachusetts^  in  certain  locations  on  high  ground,  but  the  crop  is  frequently  destroyed 
by  winter  temperature  of  — 20°  F. 

Grafting  (Amer.  Gard.,  22  (1901) ,  No.  324,  p.  171)  .—The  writer  states  that  he  has 
succ&sHfnlly  grafted  two  Wagner  apple  trees  with  Flemish  Beauty  pears.  The  pears 
grew  much  larger  than  on  the  original  Flemish  Beauty  trees,  and  had  no  brown 
specks  on  them  when  ripe  like  those  on  the  mother  pear  tree.  The  fniit  waaalso 
much  superior  in  flavor.  The  grafts  bore  every  year  for  6  years  without  intermis- 
sion, while  the  mother  pear  tree  bore  no  fruit  some  years,  and  the  Wagner  apple 
trees  on  which  they  were  grafted  bore  apples  only  every  second  year.  Grafts  of 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  on  the  American  black  wild  cherry  always  died  the  third 
year. 

An  ideal  method  of  pruning  fruit  trees,  £.  S.  Goff  (Amer.  Qard.,  tS  (1901), 
No.  325,  p.  188). 
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WtLere  to  cnt  in  pruidiig,  C.  A.  Eefteb  (  Univ.  Tennenee  ^Record,  4  {1901),  No. 
l,pp.  SS-^5S). — The  author  believes  that  the  beet  method  of  cutting  oS  limbe  is 
thtoogh  the  base  of  the  shoolder  parallel  to  the  trunk  or  limb  on  which  the  branch 
to  be  removed  is  growing. 

On  a  hybrid  of  the  Iiiberiaa  and  Arabian  coffee  tree  obtained  at  B^union, 
E.  BoKDAQE  (Rev.  Cult.  QjUcmaUt,  8  (1901),  No.  68,  pp.  1-7,  figs.  5).— Illustrations 
and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  a  natural  hybrid 
between  the  LJberian  and  Arabian  coffee  trees.  The  hybrid  resembles  the  Arabian 
tree  mo0t  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  quality  of  the  berries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  resistant  to  insect  attacks  and  fungus  diseases  than 
the  Arabian  coffee,  and  in  these  respects  resembles  the  Liberian  tree. 

Iiibezian  coffee;   its   culture  and  manipulation,  V.  Boctilly  {Le  cafHer  de 

Liibfria,  »a  cvUure  et  »a  mampulalion.     Paris:  A.  ChaUamel,  1900,  pp.  1ft,  pi.  1). 

Includes  also  a  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

The  cultivated  guavas  and  their  botanical  differences,  J.  B.  Davy  (Paeifie 
JiurtU  Prat,  61  {1901),  No.  11,  p.  164). — A  brief  account  of  the  genus  with  a  key  to 
the  species  already  introduced. 

A  tendency  to  bisexuality  in  strawberries,  TJ.  P.  Hbdbick  {Amer.  Oard.,  IS 
{1901),  No.  337,  p.  it6). — ^The  author  has  examined  the  history  and  sex  of  straw- 
berries originated  in  America  and  has  found  that  of  the  185  varieties  introduced 
between  1834  and  1870,  96  varieties,  or  52  per  cent,  were  pistillate.  Of  the  513  varie- 
ti«8  originated  between  1870  and  1900,  only  136  varieties,  or  30  per  cent,  were  pistil- 
late. Considering  the  whole  period  there  was  a  somewhat  uniform  progressive 
tendency  from  beginning  to  end  for  varieties  to  become  bisexual.  No  reasons  could 
be  assigned  for  this  tendency,  but  climate,  soil,  cultivation,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  strawberries  to  bear  perfect  flowers,  as  do  most  other  plants  of  the  same  order, 
are  suggested. 

Second  report  on  experiment  in  pinching:  raspberry  shoots,  E.  S.  Goff 
(  Witwntin  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S86-S90). — The  experiments  along  this  line  reported 
in  1899  have  been  continued  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  51),  being  modified  only  by  allowing 
5  shoots  to  grow  to  each  plant  instead  of  4.  The  data  for  the  two  years  are  tabulated 
and  summarized.  "  Judging  from  the  first  two  full  crops,  high  pinching,  i.  e.,  at  18 
to  24  in.,  has  apparently  increased  the  jrield  of  the  Gregg  raspberry,  but  has  slightly 
decreased  the  yield  of  the  Cuthbert.  Low  pinching,  i.  e.,  at  12  in.,  has  decreased 
the  yield  of  both  varieties.  Pinching  appears  to  have  slightly  reduced  the  size  of 
the  berries  in  both  varieties.  Pinching  has  evidently  increased  the  growth  of  snper- 
floons  shoots  in  the  Gregg  variety." 

Ifaking  a  cranberry  bog,  F.  A.  Makxpbace  {Agr.  tlpitomitt,  go  {1901),  No.  4, 
p.  es). — ^The  work  of  preparing  the  bog,  grading,  planting  the  vines,  and  harvesting 
the  crop  is  discussed. 

Orapes,  F.  S.  Eablb  and  C.  F.  AnsrriN  {Alabama  CoUege  Sta.  Bui.  110,  pp.  66-91, 
fUfS.  t). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  in  a  general  way  soils  and  planting,  training  and 
pruning,  cultivation,  marketing,  and  insects  and  diseases  and  their  treatment.  One 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  at  the  station  has  been  root  rot.  Out  of  651  vines 
planted  in  1894,  483  vines,  or  a  little  over  75  per  cent,  are  now  dead,  and  the  death 
of  the  majority  of  them  was  caused  by  the  root  rot  Of  the  16  varieties  included  in 
this  planting,  only  2,  Herbemont  and  Bulander,  were  entirely  resistant  to  the  disease. 
It  is  thought  that  possibly  these  varieties  may  be  used  as  stocks  for  less  resistant 
kinds.  Various  fertilizers  have  been  used  to  note  their  effect  in  the  control  of  the 
disease.  Among  others  heavy  applications  of  kainit,  lime,  coal  ashes,  and  stable 
manure  have  been  made,  but  with  no  marked  results  so  far  as  the  disease  was  con- 
cerned. The  southern  part  of  the  State  seems  to  suffer  more  than  the  northern  part 
from  the  disease,  and  it  is  worse  on  sandy  lands  than  on  clays. 

Short  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  94  varieties  of  grapes  fruited  in  the  station 
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vineyard  daring  1900.  Of  these  varieties  Rockwood  is  considered  deserving  of 
special  mention  as  the  best  of  the  very  early  black  grapes.  For  market  purposes, 
Concord,  Ivee,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Moore  Diamond,  and  Niagara  are  recommended. 

Grapes,  C.  C.  Newman  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  58,  pp.  S7,  ph.  IS). — A  popular 
bulletin  on  grape  culture,  including  the  laying  out  of  the  vineyard,  planting,  culti- 
vation, pruning,  training,  trellises,  spraying,  selection  of  varieties,  etc. 

Singing  (Amer.  Gard.,  iS  (1901),  No.  3:S8,  pp.  Z45,  ZJi6).—k  general  discDSsionof 
the  effects  of  ringing  plants  to  produce  earliness  of  fruit,  with  a  review  of  L.  Daniel's 
experiments  in  ringing  herbaceous  plants.  In  Daniel's  works,  when  cabbage  and 
Brussels  sprouts  were  ringed,  the  results  of  the  operation  were  seen  in  the  more  open 
heart  or  head,  combined  with  a  decrease  in  size;  with  the  kohl-rabi  a  bnlb  was 
formed  above  the  wound,  showing  that  the  bulb  is  a  product  of  the  elaborated  or 
descending  sap.  The  bulb  wa»  modified  in  form  somewhat,  being  drawn  out  some- 
thing like  a  gourd.  In  the  case  of  ruta-bagas  the  operation  was  performed  below  the 
tuft  of  leaves.  As  a  result  the  leaves  became  elongated  and  the  root  developed  in 
the  form  of  an  abundant  mass  of  fibers.  With  these  plants  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  ringing  is  of  no  practical  value  whatever.  With  eggplants  the  size  of  the  fruit 
was  nearly  doubled  by  ringing,  and  with  tomatoes  the  size  was  increased  consider- 
ably, as  was  also  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  was  somewhat  deficient.  The  results 
with  these  plants  point  out  the  value  of  the  operation  in  developing  these  fruits  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

The  TT-nifflti  method  of  grape  pruning,  C.  A.  Kbffer  ( JMv.  Tervnetue.  Record, 
4  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  68,  67,fig».  H). — A  popular  description  of  this  method. 

Waxed  paper  bands  for  grrafting  g^rapes  {Ber.  K.  Lehrarut.  Ob»t.  Wein  ti. 
Gartenbau,  Geismheim,  1899-1900,  p.  4S) . — Parchment  paper  bands  were  waxfd  with 
the  following  mixture:  One-third  resin,  one-third  beeswax,  and  one-third  crude 
turpentine.  The  paper  was  3  cm.  wide  and  20  cm.  long.  These  strips  were  tightly 
bound  around  the  grafts  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

First  steps  in  ampelography:  A  gruide  to  facilitate  the  recognition  of 
vines,  M.  Mazadb  {Melbourne:  Govt.,  1900,  pp.  96,  figt.  4$) . — Translated  by  R.  Dubois 
and  W.  P.  Wilkinson  from  the  French.  A  simple  guide  for  the  recognition  of  the 
more  prominent  species  and  varieties  of  European  and  American  grapes. 

Introduction  to  Roumanian  ampelog^raphy,  G.  N.  Nicoleano  {Introdudion 
a  V Ampilographie  Boumaine.  Bucharest:  Govt.,  1900,  pp.  16^,  ph.  IS,  Jigs.  64). — Treats 
of  the  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  Roumania,  climate,  soils  of  different  provinces, 
history  of  grape  culture  in  the  State,  production  and  value  of  the  crop,  and  gives 
careful  desi^riptions  and  plate  illustrations  of  all  the  more  important  varieties,  with 
analyses  of  many  wines,  etc. 

Chestnut  cultivation  in  France,  J.  C.  Covert  ( V.  S.  Consular  RpU.,  66  {1901),  No. 
246,  pp.  S04r-S08) . — French  varieties  of  chestnuts  are  briefly  described,  their  uses — 
especially  in  confectionery — noted,  aud  the  belief  expressed  that  French  chestnuts 
might  be  profitably  grown  in  many  places  in  the  Unite<l  States,  especially  along  the 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  near  Cleveland.  In  the  preparation  of  glacM  chestnuts  the  meats 
are  peeled  and  boile<l  and  placed  for  3  days  in  vanilla  sirup,  after  which  they  are 
drained,  coated  thinly  with  vanilla,  and  put  up  in  fancy  packages  for  shipment  It 
is  believed  this  industry  could  be  profitably  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  where 
sugar  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  France. 

A  practical  guide  to  garden  plants,  J.  Weathers  {London;  Longmans,  Green 
&  Vo.  {1901),  pp.  XII  +  119Z,  figs.  16S). — This  work  contains  descriptions  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  beautiful  annuals  and  biennials;  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
perennials;  hardy  water  and  bog  plants;  flowering  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs; 
hardy  ferns,  bamboos,  and  other  ornamental  grasses;  also  an  account  of  the  best 
kinds  of  fruits  $Jid  vegetables  that  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  British 
Islands,  with  practical  instructions  as  to  culture  and  propagation.    The  work  is  well 
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indexed.  It  is  partdcalarly  intended  for  the  use  of  amateur  gardeners,  and  also  for 
tiiose  ei^:aged  profeadonally  in  horticulture,  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  experiment  stationa  and  the  florist  trade  {FlorwW  Exchange,  IS  (1901), 
No.  li,  pp.  30SS07). — Reports  from  40  experiment  stations  throughout  the  country, 
eommarizing  the  work  done  at  each  station  along  the  lines  of  floriculture.  An 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Division  of  Pomology  and  the  Division  of  V^etable 
Phyriology  and  Pathology  of  this  Department  along  the  same  lines  is  also  included. 

The  question  of  color  relative  to  flower*,  F.  8.  Mathews  (FlorUW  Exchange, 
IS  [1901),  Xo.  IS,  p.  S61). — Points  out  the  differences  occurring  in  supposedly 
anthentic  color  charts  as  regards  names  of  different  colors. 

Ether  treatment  of  plants  (Gartenflora,  50  (1901),  No.  4,  p.  99).— A  brief  account 
is  here  given  of  the  successful  use  of  ether  vapor  in  forcing  a  number  of  greenhouse 
plants.  It  was  especially  valuable  with  Vibumum  lomenlcmim  plicatum.  Azalea  mollit, 
and  A.  pontica,  but  was  without  benefit  with  DeiUzia  gracilis. 

Hybridization  in  Amarylles  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  »er.,  29  (1901),  Nos.  7S4,  pp.  37, 
38;  735,  p.  S3;  736,  pp.  71,  7S;  7S7,  pp.  89,  90;  738,  pp.  Ill,  /l^).— The  author  deals 
with  hybrids  that  have  been  raised  in  gardens  between  individuals  of  this  suborder 
from  warm,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions.  Forty-seven  genera  are  dealt  with 
specifically. 

Votes  on  caxinas,  F.  K.  Luke  (Jour.  Columbue  Hort.  Soc.,  IS  (1900),  No.  4,  pp. 
150-159,  pit.  3). — Cannas  are  divided  into  4  subgenera  and  a  number  of  the  more 
iwominent  varieties  described. 

Carnations,  preparation  for  field  planting^,  A.  M.  Hbrr  (Amer.  Florist,  16 
{1901),  No.  668,  pp.  11S9, 1160). — Directions  for  fertilizing  and  cultivation. 

Hew  chryBanthemtmis  of  1900,  H.  Dacthenay  (Rev.  Hort.,  73  (1901),  No.  5, 
pp.  lil-lSS). — This  paper  purposes  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  different  varieties 
of  chrysanthemums  introduced  in  1900.    E^h  variety  is  descriptively  characterized. 

Shasta  daisies  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  61  (1901),  No.  8,  p.  113,  figs.  *).— This  new 
creation  by  Lather  Burbank  is  illustrated  and  described.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  croasing  and  selection  between  the  weedy,  free-flowering  American  species,  the 
rather  large  bat  coaise  European  species,  and  the  Japanese  species.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  averaging  from  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  produced  on  stiff  stems 
nearly  2  ft  in  length.  The  petals  are  glistening  white  and  arranged  in  three  rows. 
The  plant  flowers  freely  and  is  hardy  wherever  oak  is  hardy.  Some  Shasta  daisies 
with  well-marked  colors  are  now  appearing. 

Hydrangea  hortensia,  Jeanne  d'Axe  (Amer.  Gard.,  Hi  (1901),  No.  Si7,  p. 
tS5). — A  new  pure  white  creation  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  variety  Thomas  Hogg 
•nd  eqiecially  suitable  for  pot  culture. 
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Plant  diaeaaee  in  lOOO,  A.  L.  QrAiNTANCK  (Georgia  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  361-361, 
pit.  3). — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  the  more  injurious  plant  diseases  noted  by 
the  aathor  daring  the  season  covered  by  the  report  One  of  the  most  destructive 
diwases  is  the  brown  rot  of  peaches  and  plums  (Monilia  fructigena).  Experiments 
have  been  reported  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  962)  for  the  control  of  this  disease  on  the  peach, 
•od  in  the  present  report  the  results  of  spraying  plums  of  the  Americana  type  are 
Kiven.  From  the  data  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  practically  without  value  upon  ploms  of  this  race.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
inefQciency  of  the  fungicide  the  author  suggests  that  possibly  the  fruit  is  infected  by 
the  fongos  which  may  have  been  perennial  in  the  fruiting  spurs.  A  bacterial  rot  of 
onirais,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  New  York  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  56),  is  reported,  and  in  some  cases  has  proved  very  destructive. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases  of  peach,  cherry,  pear,  grape,  and  apple. 
A  cantaloupe  blight,  similar  to  that  deeciibed  in  Colorado  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  261),  is 
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mentioned  ae  occurring  at  the  station.  This  blight  is  said  to  be  due  to  Maerotporium 
eucumerium.  The  older  leaves  first  showed  small  brown  spota,  which  developed  so 
as  to  kill  the  leaf  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  injury  proceeded  mostly  from  the 
older  to  the  younger  leaves,  leaving  the  central  part  of  the  hill  destitute  of  foliage. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  during  the  season  was  very  inferior,  and  this  depre- 
ciation is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  disease. 

A  very  destructive  disease  of  tomatoes  is  reported  as  occurring  at  the  station  during 
the  summer  of  1900.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  tomatoes  when  about  one-third 
grown  and  was  first  noticeable  by  the  presence  of  small  brown,  slightiy  depressed 
spots  with  an  irregular  tessellated  margin.  The  spots  enlarge  rapidly,  the  akin 
shrinks,  becoming  more  or  less  cracked  and  wrinkled,  making  it  possible  for  the 
entrance  of  numerous  fungi.  As  yet  no  organism  has  been  positively  observed  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Experiments  were  conducted  for  the  prevention  of 
this  disease,  with  the  idea  that  it  was  possibly  of  bacterial  origin  and  might  be 
spread  by  insects.  Tomatoes  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  a  number  of 
insecticides,  with  the  result  that  those  plants  receiving  the  Bordeaux  mixture  every 
2  weeks  had  48.6  per  cent  of  their  fruit  rotted,  while  the  untreated  plants  had  88  per 
cent  rotten  fruits.  The  plants  which  were  sprayed  with  insecticides  showed  no 
improvement,  and  in  one  case  a  greater  amount  of  disease  was  noticed  on  plants 
which  received  applications  of  the  insecticide  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  7  days  during 
the  growing  season. 

A  disease  of  apple  trees,  which  is  due  to  an  unidentified  fungus,  is  reported.  It 
attacks  the  foliage,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall,  or  causing  them  to  dry  up  and  remain 
upon  the  tree,  giving  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  the  pear  blight.  The  fungus 
causing  the  trouble  appears  to  be  wholly  superficial  and  is  readily  controlled  by 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Notes  on  injurious  fuix^  (-^y.  Bui.  Malay  Penituula  [Crord.  and  Forttt  Drpt., 
Straits  Setllements],  1900,  No.  9,  pp.  284-i86). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a  disease 
of  clove  trees,  the  destructive  action  of  Rosellinia  radiciperda,  and  a  disease  of 
nutmegs. 

The  disease  of  clove  trees  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  dark  red  spots  on 
the  imder  surface  of  the  leaves.  These  spots  attain  a  diameter  of  J  to  i  in.  and  later 
become  white,  resembling  mildew.  The  leaves  fall,  and  if  large  numbers  are  affected 
the  tree  soon  presents  a  nearly  leafless  appearance.  The  shoots  are  attacked,  die 
back,  and  the  tree  eventually  becomes  leafless  and  dies.  The  fungus  causing  this 
diHease  is  not  definitely  known,  but  a  crude  treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  would  be  efiicient  in  preventing  the  disease. 

The  destructive  action  of  Kosellinia  is  described,  and  it  is  stated  that  all  plants 
growing  Ijcneath  a  large  tree  of  Picu»  dubia  were  observed  to  be  seriously  affected. 
Examination  showed  that  on  an  area  of  about  10  yards  all  plants  had  been  killed,  and 
that  the  base  of  the  stem  and  the  roots  of  the  fig  tree  had  become  black.  To  extirpate 
the  pest,  the  ground  was  cleared  of  all  dead  and  dying  plants,  trash,  etc.,  the  affected 
roots  of  the  tree  were  cut  off  and  all  affected  material  burned,  after  which  the  ground 
was  dug  over  and  lime  liberally  applied.  Bordeaux  mixture  was  liberally  poured 
over  the  base  of  the  tree  and  over  the  ground,  and  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
checked,  no  further  spread  being  noticed. 

The  disease  of  nutmegs  is  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  a  fimgus  forming  brown  spots 
on  the  husk.  It  is  caused  by  a  species  of  Melanconieae.  The  fungus  causes  the  pre- 
mature dehiscence  of  the  fruit,  the  valves  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  usual.  The  ten- 
sion between  the  seed  and  husk  increases  more  rapidly  in  diseased  fruits  than  in 
sound  ones,  resulting  in  the  splitting  of  the  husk  prematurely.  This  disease  being 
rather  troublesome,  planters  are  warned  to  pay  attention  to  the  spotting  of  the  husk 
and  to  destroy  all  infected  fruits  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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Seport  of  the  rentable  psthologiat,  H.  Trton  {Queensland  Dept.  Agr.  Rpf. 
1SS9-1900,  pp.  SO,  31) . — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases upon  various  economic  plants. 

The  sterile  fundus  Khizoctonia  as  a  cause  of  plant  diseases  in  America, 
B.  M.  DcooAB  and  F.  C.  Stewart  {New  York  Cornell  .S!ta.  Bui.  186,  pp.  61-76,  Jigs.  9; 
New  York  Stale  SUi.  Bid.  186,  pp.  SO,  figs.  9). — This  investigation  was  conducted  by 
cooperation  between  the  two  New  York  stations.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
morphology  of  the  fungus,  and  some  of  the  more  destructive  of  the  American  forms 
sie  described.  Sterile  Rhizoctonia  produces  diseases  of  the  bean,  beet,  carrot,  celery, 
cotton,  lettuce,  potato,  radish,  rhubarb,  ornamental  asparagus,  china  aster,  carna- 
tion, sweet  wiUiam,  and  violet,  as  well  as  being  apparently  the  cause  of  diseases 
npon  a  number  of  other  plants.  In  many  cases  Rhizoctonia  is  truly  parasitic,  and 
the  diseases  of  beet,  carnation,  lettuce,  and  others  have  been  repeatedly  caused  by 
the  anthors  by  placing  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  in  contact  with  the  plants.  In 
other  cases  the  fungus  is  found  associated  with  the  disease,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  fungus  is  believed  to  be  capable 
of  prolonged  existence  npon  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  in  this  way 
it  may  be  spread  from  plant  to  plant,  even  when  culture  or  other  means  fail  to 
spread  it  Plants  growing  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture,  temperature,  and 
nntrition  will  probably  show  marked  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus,  so  that 
in  seeking  to  prevent  this  disease  good  sanitary  conditions  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. In  the  propagating  and  forcing  benches,  where  the  fungus  is  commonly  pres- 
ent, a  frequent  change  of  soil  is  advisable.  Should  the  fungus  prove  a  serious  pest  in 
greenhouses,  the  sterilization  of  the  soil  with  steam  or  hot  water  is  recommended. 
The  fungus  grows  readily  upon  acid  media,  and  as  a  consequence  liming  of  soil,  while 
not  thoroughly  effective,  will  frequently  prove  beneficial. 

Plant  diseases  due  to  Khizoctonia,  F.  H.  Hall,  B.  M.  Duooab,  and  F.  C. 
Stswabt  {New  York  State  .Sta.  Bui.  186,  popular  ed.,  pp.  11,  pi*.  S,  figs.  S). — This  is  a 
popular  summary  of  the  bulletin  noted  above. 

A  second  preliminary  report  on  plant  diseases  in  the  United  States  due  to 
Shizoctonia,  B.  M.  DnoGAH  and  F.  C.  Stewart  {Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  IS  {1901), 
No.  Sto,  p.  S49). — Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  notes  on  diseases  caused  by 
Bhizoctonia  (£.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  57),  the  authors  have  observed  the  fungus  on  a  number 
of  entirely  new  host  plants.  The  principal  host  plants  of  this  fungus  are  beans, 
sugar  beet,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrot,  celery,  cotton,  lettuce,  potato,  radish,  rhu- 
barb, asparagus,  china  aster,  carnation,  coreopsis,  sweet  william,  and  violet,  with 
about  a  dozen  other  plants  of  less  importance.  In  many  cases  the  Rhizoctonia 
proves  to  be  truly  parasitic  and  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  is  shown  by 
abundant  experiments,  while  in  other  cases  innoculation  experiments  have  not  been 
performed.  Studies  are  in  progress  to  determine  more  carefully  the  physiology  of 
the  forms  and  the  limitations  of  the  sjiecies. 

The  wilt  disease  of  cotton  and  its  control,  W.  A.  Orton  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dtnnon  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  Bui.  g7,  pp.  16,  pis.  4). — The  wilt  dis- 
ease of  cotton  is  widely  distributed  through  the  South,  having  been  reported  from  a 
nomber  of  places  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Arkansas.  The  extent  of 
loeB  from  this  source  is  very  considerable,  in  some  places  cotton  culture  having  been 
abandoned  on  infected  soil.  A  description  of  the  disease,  together  with  its  cause,  is 
given.  The  nature  of  the  fungus  {Neocosmo»p<yra  vatinfecta)  has  been  previously 
described  by  the  Division  (£.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  944).  In  addition  to  cotton,  this  same 
disease  is  believed  to  occur  on  okra,  and  in  both  the  okra  and  cotton  it  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  root  nematodes  ( Ilelerodera  radicicola ) .  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  relatively  slow  when  compared  with  others,  on  account  ci  its  being 
a  soil  fungus.  Natural  and  artificial  infections  from  cultures  of  it  are  described,  and 
experiments  with  fungicides  for  its  prevention  are  outlined.    Some  of  the  common 
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fungicides  were  applied  to  the  soil  in  sucli  quantities  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive 
in  ordinary  pfractiee  without  destroying  the  fungus  or  reducing  the  disease.  The 
preventive  measures  suggested  are  rotation  of  crops,  removal  of  diseased  plants, 
avoidance  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of  cattle,  tools,  etc.,  and  care  of  the 
compost  heap.  Probably  the  most  hopeful  means  for  combating  this  disease  is  to  be 
found  in  the  resistant  races  of  cotton.  Experiments  with  a  number  of  varieties  have 
shown  that  some  are  much  lees  subject  to  the  disease  than  others.  Experiments 
in  this  line  are  to  be  continued. 

Formalin  and  hot  water  as  preventives  of  loose  smut  of  wheat,  J.  C.  Abthur 
(Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  17-14)- — The  loose  smut  of  wheat  is  said  to  sometimes 
cause  losses  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  quite  commonly  10  per  cent  of 
the  crop  is  destroyed  year  after  year.  Earlier  experiments  have  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  loose  smut  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  stinking  smut,  and  experi- 
ments were  conducted  to  test  this  subject.  Smutted  seed  wheat  was  treated  with  hot 
water  and  various  strengths  of  formalin,  after  which  the  seed  was  sown  and  the 
amount  of  smut  in  the  subsequent  crop  ascertained.  These  experiments  were  repeated 
several  years,  and  from  the  data  at  hand  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  looee 
smut  of  wheat  can  not  be  removed  from  a  crop  by  the  treatment  of  the  seed  with 
formalin  or  hot  water  even  when  the  treatment  is  so  severe  as  to  kill  one-third  or 
more  of  the  seed.  As  indirect  methods  of  preventing  loose  smut,  it  is  recommended 
that  seed  should  be  sown  only  from  fields  known  to  be  free  from  the  smut  and  upon 
land  that  had  not  borne  wheat  for  2  or  3  years.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that 
wheat  used  for  seed  should  be  thoroughly  screened,  using  a  strong  blast  which  would 
dislodge  or  blow  out  a  large  portion  of  the  smut  germs. 

Formalin  as  a  preventive  of  millet  smut,  W.  Stuabt  {Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1900, 
p.  SS). — In  the  spring  of  1899  the  author  treated  miilet  seed  from  a  badly  smutted 
field  with  different  strengths  of  formalin  to  test  its  value  as  a  preventive  of  the  smut. 
As  a  resnlt  of  his  experiments,  the  efficiency  of  formalin  as  a  preventive  of  millet 
smut  was  established.  Where  the  seed  was  treated  for  1  to  2  hours  in  a  solution  of 
1  lb.  of  formalin  to  45  gal.  of  water  there  was  no  smut  in  the  resulting  crop.  Where 
a  weaker  solution  was  used  a  small  percentage  of  smut  was  noticed,  but  in  no  case 
was  the  disease  as  prevalent  as  in  the  check  plats. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  ^ass-infestingr  ergots,  R.  StXger  (Bot.  OmtbL, 
SS{I900),  No.  6,  p.  146). — According  to  the  author  there  are  6  species  of  grass-infesting 
ergots,  namely,  Clavieeps  purpttrea,  C.  microcephala,  C.  mhoni,  C.  putilla,  and  C.  »etu- 
loM,  Inoculation  experiments  were  conducted  by  means  of  ascospores  and  conidia 
with  the  first  three,  and  a  preliminary  report  is  given  of  the  results.  It  was  found 
possible  with  ergot  on  rye  to  inoculate  the  following:  Rye,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
Arrhenatherum  elaliu*,  Ptialarit  arundinacca,  Poa  pratermg,  P.  alpina,  P.  gudetica,  P. 
hybrida,  P.  eastia,  Hierochloa  borealig,  Bromus  sterilis,  Dadylis  ghmeraJta,  Hardewm 
murinum,  barley,  Brixa  media,  and  Calamagrogti*  arundinacea. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  inoculate  Lolium  sp.  or  Bromut  (rectus  with  C.  purpurea 
from  rye,  although  reciprocal  inoculations  were  made  between  Lolium  and  Bromus. 
On  this  account  it  is  claimed  that  the  C.  purpurea  reputed  to  occur  on  Lolium  and 
Bromus  is  physiologically  different  from  that  of  rye  and  other  grasses  and  most  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  biological  species. 

Ascospores  of  C.  microcephala  from  Phragmitet  communit  regularly  infected  Nardut 
stricta,  and  from  Molinia  coerulea  they  were  successfully  transferred  to  Nardus  stricCo, 
but  all  attempts  to  inoculate  the  grass  hosts  of  C.  purpurea  with  C.  microcephala 
failed.  C.  wiUoni  from  Glyceria  fluitan*  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  species  readily  infect- 
ing its  host  plants,  but  withstanding  all  attempts  to  transfer  it  to  other  species  of 
grasses. 

Damping  off  of  beets  in  the  field,  J.  C.  Abthur  {Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  15, 
16).— The  author's  attention  was  called  in  May,  1900,  to  a  serious  trouble  which 
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affected  the  beets  in  some  parts  of  the  State.     At  the  time  of  the  attack  the  beets 
were  in  the  first  to  third  leaf  following  the  seed  leaves,  and  had  been  planted  about 
3  weeks.     The  roots  and  stems  below  ground  became  black  and  lifeless  and  the  top 
dropped  to  the  groand  and  withered.    An  examination  of  the  roots  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fun^sus  mycelium,  but  in  the  absence  of  fruiting  bodies  it  was  impossible 
to  identify  it.    The  author  believes  it  probable  that  the  disease  was  conveyed  through 
the  seed,  and  suggests  a  treatment  of  the  t>eet  seed  before  planting.     A  second  dis- 
ease similar  to  the  one  just  described  is  reported  as  affecting  young  sugar  beets  in 
M.ichigan.     It  ^lassed  under  the  name  "  black  rot,"  and  differed  from  the  other  out- 
bieak  chiefly  in  its  failure  to  kill  the  plants  outright.    The  surface  tissues  of  the 
roots  were  blackened,  but  the  central  axis  remained  alive,  and  the  plants  in  fields 
which  had  not  been  plowed  up  largely  recovered.     It  is  believed  that  this  disease 
likewise  is  conveyed  to  the  crop  through  the  seed,  and  the  use  of  either  formalin  or 
hot  water  on  the  seed  would  prove  beneficial. 

The  diseases  of  sugar  beets,  A.  Srirr  (I^es  maladies  de  la  beUerare.  Paris:  Cerf, 
1900,  pp.  X  +  111). — This  is  a  translation  of  a  German  publication  relating  to  the 
diseases  of  the  sugar  beet 
The  scab  of  sugpar  beets  (Bl.  Zuckerrubejibau,  7  (1900),  No.  4,  pp.  SI,  63). 
The  asparagus  rust,  J.  C.  Arthur  (Indiana  iSUi.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  10-14). — The 
author  notes  the  occurrence  of  the  asparagus  rust  in  the  State  and  briefly  outlines  its 
life  history.  The  rust  was  first  noticed  in  Indiana  in  1896.  The  wcidiospores,  which 
are  formed  in  the  spring,  are  rarely  met  with,  but  the  other  forms  are  quite  common 
and  the  disease  promises  considerable  injury  to  the  asparagus  crop.  Various  methods 
are  suggested  for  combating  the  disease,  among  them  spraying  the  plants,  destroying 
the  spring  spores,  burning  over  the  ground  in  autumn  for  the  destruction  of  winter 
spores,  and  planting  on  soil  which  will  supply  an  abundance  of  moisture  (luring  the 
summer.  Other  means  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  removal  of  all  plants  growing  in 
hedge  rows  or  fields,  and  the  natural  check  to  the  rust  by  its  parasites. 

Diseases  of  tomatoes,  H.  Tryon  {(iueendand  Aifr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  Xo.  2,  pp. 
136,  1S7). — A  description  is  given  of  a  tomato  black  rot  in  which  a  number  of  fungi 
are  associated.    The  principal  one,  however,  prove<l  to  be  Macrotporium  tomato. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  tomatoes,  W.  Stuart  ( Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  SS-S6, 
pi.  l,fig.  1). — While  studying  the  effect  of  chemical  fertilizers  upon  tomatoes  grown 
in  the  greenhouse,  the  author  experienced  considerable  annoyance  by  a  disease 
which  attacked  and  destroyer!  many  of  the  fruits.  Usually  the  fruit  showed  no  sign 
of  injury  until  two-thirds  grown,  sometimes  not  until  fully  developed.  The  first 
indication  of  the  disease  was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  slightly  watery  discolora- 
tions  of  tissue  beneath  the  epidermis.  As  the  disease  progressed  the  affe<-ted  por- 
tion assumed  a  darker  <H>lor,  followed  by  a  gradual  depression  of  the  affected  tissue, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  disease  caused  by  the  black  rot.  The  entire  fruit 
was  rarely  destroyed,  but  as  a  rule  its  maturity  was  hastened,  the  ri(>e  fruit,  how- 
ever, being  unmarketable.  Generally  the  disease  attacked  the  apical  portion  of  the 
fruit,  although  in  a  few  instances  its  appearance  was  noticed  in  the  central  or  basal 
portions.  An  examination  of  the  diseased  tissues  showeil  the  presence  of  motile 
bacteria,  which  seemed  to  be  fairly  constant  in  all  the  tissues  examined.  The  organ- 
imn  was  isolated  and  cultures  made  of  it,  after  which  inoculation  experiments  were 
conducted  with  the  pure  cultures.  The  inoculation  experiments  were  made  by 
puncturing  the  epidermis  of  the  fruit  and  introducing  the  germs,  and  a  character- 
istic infection  was  established  within  a  week  or  10  days.  In  this  time  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tomatoes  had  become  invblved,  and  in  2  weeks  thoroughly  decom- 
posed. In  some  respects  the  disease  produced  by  the  artificial  inoculations  differed 
from  that  occurring  naturally;  there  was  a  decidedly  offensive  odor  accompanying 
the  rot  of  the  inoculated  plants  and  they  were  completely  destroyed,  while  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  disease  no  odor  was  perceptible  and  only  rarely  was  the 
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entire  fruit  involved.  Inoculation  was  made  upon  one-half  or  two-thirds  grown 
tomatoes  still  remaining  on  the  vines,  and  produced  the  disease  in  all  cases  where 
the  epidermis  was  punctured.  All  attempts  to  infect  the  fruit  through  the  flower 
proved  futile.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  two  diseases  are  due  to 
the  same  oi^nism.  This  is  to  be  a  subject  of  further  investigation.  From  the  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  ilisease,  no  preventive  measures  are  suggeste*!. 

A  new  method  of  combating  club  root  of  cruciferous  plants,  J.  Burvenich 
{Bui.  Arbor,  et  Flor.,  1900,  pp.  3.S7-340). 

A  disease  of  turnips  caused  by  bacteria,  W.  Cabriitreus  and  A.  L.  SMrra 
(Jour.  Bat.  [London],  S9  (1901),  No.  ^57,  pp.  SSSG,  fig*.  S;  and  Jour.  Boy.  Soc. 
[Etigland],  3.  tfr.,  11  {1.900),  pi.  4,  pp.  7S8-741,figi.  :i).—A  disease  of  tuniips  has 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  authors  for  a  number  of  years.  The  injured 
plants  had  the  crown  of  young  leaves  destroyed,  and  a  cavity  scooped  out  of  the 
turnip  occupied  the  toji  immediately  below  where  the  leaves  had  grown.  This  cavity 
was  empty,  its  wall  a  dark-brown  color,  and  the  remaining  tissues  were  protected  by 
the  development  of  a  corky  layer.  There  was  no  indication  of  injury  in  the  turnip 
beyond  the  wall  of  the  empty  lavity.  The  first  specimen  of  this  disease  submitted 
to  the  authors  was  in  1893.  In  1900,  in  Yorkshire,  the  disease  was  very  prevalent 
In  the  worst  cases  the  young  leaves  disappeare<l  from  the  crown  or  rotted  away. 
The  outer  older  leaves  showetl  signs  of  wilting,  their  stalks  decaying  at  the  base. 
As  a  rule,  the  outer  skin  of  the  turnip  was  sound.  In  some  instances,  where  the  top 
was  8coope<l  out,  the  depression  was  lined  by  a  white  slimy  substance;  in  other  cases 
the  injury  had  penetrated  farther  through  the  turnip  and  the  whole  center  was  s 
ma.>«  of  rotten  pulp.  A  careful  examination  of  the  leaf  and  root  showed  the  injury 
was  due  to  bacteria,  which  had  probably  gained  access  to  the  plants  between  the 
bases  of  the  young  leaves  or  through  the  broken  surface  of  the  root.  Sections  taken 
from  the  diseased  parts  were  swarming  with  bacteria.  They  were  motile,  cylindrical 
rods,  measuring  0.65;<  in  width  and  1  to  4fi  in  length. 

Later  a  careful  field  examination  was  made,  upon  which  it  was  found  that  in  a  field 
of  25  acres  not  one  turnip  in  five  had  escaped.  Yellow  turnips  had  suffered  very 
little.  Cabbages  growing  near  were  somewhat  diseased,  but  a  strip  of  kohl-rabi 
through  the  center  of  the  severely  diseased  area  was  without  injury.  At  a  later 
periml  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  to  a  large  extent  checked.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  de.Htruction  of  so  many  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  rows  somewhat  hare. 
The  sunlight  and  air  gained  free  access  to  the  roots  and  the  bacteria  were  dried  up  or 
destroyed.  The  well-known  action  of  sunlight  on  bacteria  is  cited,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  the  same  influence  had  been  e.xerted  in  the  turnip  field,  for  in  many 
cases  the  only  trace  of  injury  observed  was  a  clean  walled  cavity  at  the  top  of  the 
turnip. 

Experiments  on  the  sulphur-lime  treatment  for  onion  smut,  F.  A.  Sirkinl 
and  F.  C.  Stehakt  {New  York  Stale  Si<i.  Bui.  18S,  pp.  145-172,  figs.  .^).— The  smut 
cau.scd  by  Vrocyntu  rejntlie  is  said  to  l)e  exceedingly  troublesome  in  the  onion  fields 
of  scmie  iKjrtions  of  New  York.  When  onions  have  l)een  grown  continuously  on  the 
same  land,  the  smut  gradually  continues  to  increase  from  year  to  year  until  crops 
can  no  longer  be  profitably  grown.  The  organism  is  a  soil-inhabiting  fungus,  and  is 
rarely  transferred  except  as  carried  on  the  bulbs.  Numerous  methods  of  combating 
this  disease  have  been  suggeste<l  and  some  of  them  practiced.  It  is  a  rather  common 
practice  to  uim;  larger  quantities  of  seed  than  required,  the  idea  being  that  a  portion 
of  them  will  escape  the  disease.  Rotation  of  crops  and  deep  plowing  have  been  sug- 
gested. As  the  fungus  attacks  the  onion  in  a  very  young  stage  as  a  seedling,  it  has 
been  recommendeil  that  the  young  plants  be  starte*!  in  beds  where  the  soil  is  unln- 
feeted  and  thence  transplanted  to  the  field.  This  method  is  known  to  give  freedom 
from  the  smut,  but  large  growers  do  not  practice  it  on  account  of  the  expense  in 
transplanting.     In  onler  to  ascertain  some  cheaper  method  of  treatment,  the  authon 
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began  in  1896,  and  continue<l  for  5  years,  field  experiments  in  whicli  the  value  of 
mlphur,  and  sulphur  and  lime,  as  soil  treatments  were  tested.  Various  anioimts 
of  inilphnr  and  sulphur  and  lime  were  applied  in  the  drills  where  the  seed  was 
planted,  with  beneficial  results.  The  beet  results  M-ere  obtained  where  100  Uw.  of 
sulphur  and  50  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre  were  applied  directly  to  the  drills.  With  this 
treatment  there  was  an  avera)^  annual  increase  of  fully  60  per  cent  in  the  product 
on  soil  that  had  previously  given  smutty  crops.  The  applii-ation  of  sulphur  and  lime, 
when  sown  broadcast,  was  without  particular  value.  It  it4  recommended  in  the 
application  of  lime  and  sulphur  for  the  prevention  of  smut  that  it  l)e  drilled  in  the 
drills  at  the  same  time  the  seed  is  sown,  and  an  implement  in  described  which  was 
used  with  success  for  this  purpose. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  ast^ertain  the  time  when  tiie  plants  were  infected 
by  the  fung:us,  which  showetl  that  they  were  immune  to  attacks  of  the  smut  by  the 
time  the  seedlings  reached  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Soaking  the  see<l  or  coating  it 
with  fungicides  did  not  prove  of  any  benefit  in  preventing  the  disease. 

Sulphur  and  lime  for  onion  smut,  F.  H.  Hall,  F.  .\.  Sirki.nr,  and  F.  (7.  Stew- 
art {Sew  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  182,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S). — This  is  a  ]>opular  summary 
of  the  above  bulletin. 

Crown  gall  of  apple,  W.  G.  Vincbnhellbr  (Arkansaii  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  HZ, 
lis). — The  occurrence  of  crown  gall  on  apole  trees  in  orehard  and  nursery  is  men- 
tioned. Investigations  conducted  by  the  author  seemed  to  indicate  that  grafts  made 
from  whole  or  long  roots  and  short  scions  are  much  more  liable  to  injury  than  those 
made  with  short  roots  and  longer  scions.  The  short  root  and  long  scion  placed  the 
anion  7  or  8  in.  below  the  surface,  and  at  that  depth  trees  are  apparently  less  subject 
to  attack.  The  results  of  experiments  with  grafting  30  varieties  of  apples,  200  grafts 
each,  showed  that  most  of  the  varieties  were  free  from  the  diseased  growth.  The 
author  believes  that  propagating  trees  by  the  method  suggested,  as  a  means  for  the 
prevention  of  crown  gall,  is  worthy  of  trial. 

The  Ke-w  Tork  apple-tree  canker,  W.  P.^bdock  (AVw  York  Slate  Sta.  Bid.  185, 
pp.  SOS-ms,  pk.  4)- — This  bulletin  is  the  second  report  on  the  canker  which  affects 
apple  trees,  being  a  continuation  of  the  investigations  rei)orte<l  in  Bulletin  163  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  59).  It  has  been  found  that  any  part  of  the  apple  tree  above 
ground,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  leaves,  is  subject  to  attack  by  the  canker 
fungus,  wnich  has  proved  to  be  Sphieropmt  malorum.  When  occ-urring  on  the  limbs 
or  trunks  the  injuries  are  known  as  cankers,  and  they  are  often  (juite  conspicuous 
since  the  bark  becomes  thick  and  rough,  and  saprophytic  fungi  8(M>n  gain  a  foothold, 
causing  the  parts  to  turn  black.  The  injuries  are  often  several  fet»t  in  length,  and 
because  of  these  striking  characters  the  cankered  limbs  may  l)e  re<-ognize<)  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  fungus  can  live  in  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree  where  it  does 
bat  little  harm.  An  affected  branch  may  \m  girdled  by  the  fungus  aiul  saprophytic 
fungi  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  When  it  otTurs  on  new  growth  the  twigs  are 
killed  in  a  manner  very  much  resembling  the  attack  of  pear  blight.  When  the  fun- 
f^  occurs  on  the  fruit  of  the  apple  it  produces  what  is  known  as  black  rot,  and 
numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  it  occurs  not  only  upon  the  apple,  but  also 
upon  the  pear  and  quince  fruit.  The  author's  experiments  have  shown  that  the  fun- 
gus causing  the  black  rot  and  the  canker  fungus  are  identiml.  It  is  said  tliat  the 
leaves  of  apple  trees  are  occasionally  attacked  by  a  sftecies  of  Spha-ropsis  the  identity 
of  which  is  not  thoroughly  established,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  is  the  same  as 
that  occurring  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  tree.  Inoculation  experiments  were  con- 
ducted to  determine  if  possible  the  relationship  between  the  different  forms  of  Sphse- 
ropeis  occurring  on  various  plants.  Cultures  were  taken  from  cankered  apple-tree 
Umbe  and  from  decaying  apples,  and  inoculation  experiments  made  upon  apple,  pear, 
hawthorn,  apricot,  peach,  sumac,  persimmon,  and  hop  hornbeam.  The  inocula- 
tions were  sncoeeaful  only  where  applied  to  the  apple,  pear,  and  hawthorn,  but 
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experiinente  with  cultures  of  Sphajropsia  taken  from  all  the  other  trees,  with  the 
oxception  of  the  peach,  were  found  to  readily  produce  the  black  rot  of  the  apple 
fruit.  Two  explanations  are  offered  for  this  teliavior,  one  that  the  apple  fruit  is  a 
very  favorable  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  different  species,  the  other  that  Sphse- 
ropsis  is  not  jKirasitic  on  all  of  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  conducted 
through  3  seasons,  the  author  states  that  he  has  positive  evidenit;  that  the  SphH*roiJsis 
occurring  on  apple,  pear,  and  hawthorn  trees  and  on  apple,  pear,  and  tjuince  fruits 
is  one  and  the  same  s])ecies.  The  relation  l)etween  sun  scald,  sunburn,  and  canker 
is  shown,  in  which  it  is  lielieved  that  the  canker  fungus-  finds  access  to  the  livin;^ 
tissues  through  such  injuries  as  sun  sctahl  and  sunburn.  To  prevent  these  injuriesi  it 
is  recommended  that  trees  te  sprayed  with  a  winter  wash  comjxjseil  of  lime  30  llw., 
tallow  4  ll»s.,  salts  lbs.,  diluted  with  enough  wat«r  to  make  it  spray  readily.  ExiMfri- 
ments  for  the  control  of  the  canker  were  continued,  but  as  yet  no  definite  results  have 
been  obtaine<l.  The  recommen<lations  of  the  previous  year,  in  which  good  orchard 
sanitation  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  advise<i,  an-  repeated. 

Accompanying  the  apple-trtse  cjinker,  as  mentioned  in  the  i>revious  rei>ort,  is  a 
second  fungus,  M<uropliomn  maU>ru.in.  It  resembles  the  canker  fungus  very  closely, 
except  in  the  character  of  its  sjKires.  Ino«-ulation  experiments  on  both  apple  and 
pear  trees  with  cultures  of  Macrophoma  gave  negative  results.  These,  however, 
should  l)e  repeated  before  deciding  that  the  fungus  is  not  parasitic. 

The  author  rejHirts  the  (Hxurrence  of  the  Kuroj)ean  canker,  Xedria  dilumma,  upon 
apple  trees  in  a  numlwrof  portiims  of  New  York  and  in  Nova  S<-otia,  the  preliminary 
report  ol  which  is  given  in  K.  H.  R.,  12,  p.  262. 

Apple-tree  cankers,  F.  H.  H.\r.i,  and  W.  Paddock  (AVio  York  fitalef^.  Bid.  ISS, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  4,  ph.  J). — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  the  bulletin  noted  above. 

The  canker  (Rostrella  disease)  of  Coffea  arabica,  A. 'Zimmer.mann  {Meded. 
'S  Lands  Plariteutuin,  SH  (niOO),  pp.  ^4-4>2,  fiijK.  W)  .—The  author  describes  a  canker 
disease  of  coffee  trees,  shows  that  it  is  caused  by  a  hitherto  undescribed  fungus,  and 
suggests  niethofls  of  treatment. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  the  Java  variety  of  coffee  and  usually  attacks  isolated 
trees.  So  far  it  has  been  known  to  attack  only  trees  at  least  10  years  old.  A  yellow^- 
ing  and  sudden  drooping  of  the  leaves  indicates  the  presence  of  the  disease,  which  is 
further  characterizetl  by  the  development  of  bn)wn  patches  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem 
and  larger  limlw.  Death  follows  soon  after  the  leaves  droop.  The  brown  patches 
may  extend  nearly  anjund  the  tree  and  involve  the  entire  cortex,  including  the 
cambium  layer.     The  mycelium  has  not  l)ecn  found  in  the  wood. 

The  fungus  lx;longs  to  a  hitherto  undescribed  genus  of  .\scomycetes,  and  the  author 
names  it  Rontrella  coffea.  Four  forms  of  reproductive  bodies  are  developed,  asco- 
spores,  niacroconidia,  microconidia,  an<l  a  fourth  form  which  the  author  calls  rudi- 
mentary niicnx'onidia,  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  hyjMe  developed  from  the 
macroc-ouidia  and  microconidia,  each  form  being  fully  de8cril)e<l. 

Infection  exijeriments  were  made  by  placing  small  portions  of  diseased  tissue  under 
the  cortex  of  healthy  trees  or  pieces  of  stem  and  later  by  inoculation  with  micrwK>- 
nidia.  All  the  infei^tions  were  successful  and  the  checks  uniformly  remaine<l  free 
from  the  disease.  The  characteristic  symptoms  apiieannl  in  from  4  to  8  days  and 
freijuently  all  the  8p<jre  forms  were  develoj)ed.  Infection  experiments  made  on  the 
leaves  and  young  twigs,  as  well  as  on  the  older  limljs  and  trunk,  showed  that  in  very 
moist  air  liontrella  coffea  can  develop  on  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  Coffea  arabica 
when  fresh  wounds  are  pre.«ent,  but  that  the  disease  is  checked  on  the  young  parts  by 
the  development  of  a  cork  layer.  Hence  the  mjury  to  the  trees  is  always  caused 
by  the  disease  attacking  the  stem  or  larger  hmbs. 

Exiierimeuts  on  Coffen  Hberica  showeil  that  while  the  fungus  made  a  weak  growth 
in  fresh  wounds  on  Iwth  stem  and  leaves,  the  mycelium  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  wound.    0{)en  air  experiments  gave  negative  results.    Experiments  on  shrube 
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or  weeds  growing  in  or  near  coffee  plantations  proved  that  the  fungiis  would  grow  in 
wounds  on  Enilhrina  lithorperma,  Alhizzia  molukkana,  and  Ce.drda  semUa,  but  only 
when  the  experiinentn  were  conducted  in  moist  air.  Open  air  cultures  were  unsuc- 
cefeful.    The  fungus  will  not  grow  on  sugar  cane  {Sofrharum  offianamm). 

For  treatment  of  the  disease  the  author  recommends  burning  all  diseased  trees; 
or,  if  this  is  not  desirable,  cutting  out  the  infected  parts  and  coating  the  wounds  with 
tar.  Tree  trunks  should  be  coated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  to  prevent  insect 
injuries.  All  wounds  due  to  pnining  should  be  coated  with  tar.  If  diseasetl  trees 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  plantation,  the  tninks  should  l)e  coated  with  tar  to  pre- 
vent the  <lia8emination  of  spores. — h.  m.  piereas. 

Mnlberry-dwarf  troubles,  U.  Suzdki  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Vniv.  Tokyo,  4  (1900), 
So.  S,  pp.  167-226,  ph.  S3). — For  10  years  or  more  there  has  l)een  known  in  Japan  a 
widespread  disease  of  the  mulberry  which  attacks  the  leaves  and  branches,  checking 
the  growth  and  finally  causing  the  death  of  the  plant.  This  disease  has  spread,  caus- 
ing great  losses  to  silkworm  raisers  by  almost  entirely  destroying  the  crop  of  mul- 
berrj'  leaves. 

In  1897  the  Japanese  Ciovernment  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  the  present  bulletin  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report.  The  first  recognition  of  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  20  or  .SO  years  ago.  Different  varieties  of  mulberries 
are  unequally  affected.  Uenerally  speaking,  those  varieties  which  are  most  highly 
esteemed  for  leaf  production  are  most  subject  to  the  disease,  while  those  which  are 
characterized  by  hard  leaves  and  slow  growth  are  comparatively  free  from  it. 

The  different  methods  of  cutting  mulberries  are  descriljed,  and  the  lielief  expressed 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  attributable  to  the  practice  of  subjecting  the 
mulberry  to  repeated  cuttings.  This  treatment  results  in  a  deficiency  of  reserve 
nnaterial  in  the  twigs  and  tends  to  abnormal  development. 

Chemical  analyses  of  healthy  and  diseased  plants  at  various  8tI^^  of  growth  are 
rejwrted  upon  in  considerable  detail.  Investigations  were  made  on  the  reserve  mate- 
rials of  the  mulberry  tree  and  their  relation  to  the  disease.  It  was  found  that  the 
diseasetl  leaves  were  remarkably  poor  in  nitrogen  and  in  the  development  of  woody 
fiber.  The  deficiency  in  nitrogen  in  the  diseasetl  plants  was  not  due  to  an  insufficient 
mipply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  is  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  roots  and  the  chemical  activity  of  the  plant  cells.  The  repeated  cutting 
of  twigs  or  plucking  of  leaves  results  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  new  shoots  before  they 
have  attained  a  height  and  development  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
function  of  assimilation.  This  statement,  it  is  claimed,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  dif<ease  always  appears  in  new  shoots  after  cutting  in  the  growing  season  and  is 
never  ob«erve<l  in  plants  which  have  not  been  cut.  Disease<l  plants  may  recover 
when  kept  from  cutting  for  a  numl)er  of  years. 

Differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  varieties  and  the  effect  of  different  soils  are 
mentioned.  It  appears  that  a  plant  l)ecome8  more  liable  to  disease  by  acceleratiiig 
its  growth  with  abundant  soluble  manures.  Young  plants  are  rarely  disease<l.  This 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  roots  and  the  large  capacity  for 
the  absorption  of  nutrients  by  the  young  plants.  Old  plants  have  less  power  of  devel- 
oping new  roots,  and  consequently  there  is  a  deficiency  of  reserve  material  which 
vaa  Dot  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  soil  and  air. 

Careful  investigations  were  made,  but  no  fungi  or  other  micro-organisms  were 
found  constantly  aa8ociate<l  with  the  disease,  the  decay  of  the  roots  being  considered 
secondary.  Aside  from  the  correction  of  methods  of  pruning  which  suggest  them- 
selves, no  other  means  of  prevention  are  described. 

The  black  rot  and  mildew  of  g^rapes  and  their  treatment,  >S<THi>oBsiNCi  ( Rev. 
Va.,  1900,  No.  S60,  Sup.). 

Ouignardia  reniformia  in  the  Caucaaus,  A.  LEBEnBPr  '  CenlU.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  S. 
AU.,  6  (1900),  No.  no,  p.  65g,JU/.  l).—\  report  is  given  of  studies  of  grapes  received 
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from  the  Caucamis.  Examinations  were  made  of  the  perithecia,  in  which  the  antbor 
claims  to  have  found  the  fungus  Guignardia  reniformu.  The  characteristics  of  the 
fungus  are  dewribed,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  this  fungus  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
causes  the  black  rot  of  grapes  in  the  Caucasus  re^on. 

Some  diaeasea  of  Kew  England  conifers,  H.  von  Schrenk  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
lHvition  of  Vegetable  Phy/iohgy  and  Pathology  Bui.  g5,  pp.  56,  pU.  15,  Jig*.  S). — A  pre- 
liminary account  is  given  of  studies  made  by  the  author  in  the  forest  region  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  coniferous  trees. 
The  extent  of  injury,  evidences  of  decay,  and  relation  of  insect  attacks  to  diseases  are 
discussed.  The  vegetative  conditions  of  the  New  Kngland  foresta  are  described  and 
notes  given  on  the  occurrence  and  habits  of  the  prevailing  coniferous  trees,  which 
are  re<l  and  white  spruce,  l>alsam  fir,  hemlock,  arbor  vit«,  white  pine,  and  tamarack. 
The  fungi  de8cril)ed  as  attacking  these  trees  mostly  belong  to  the  group  Polyporei. 
The  «pe<;ies  described  are  Polgporus  HchweinUzii,  P.pinicolu,  P.  mdphureuf,  P.  subacidtu, 
and  Tritmetex  pini  <ibieti».  The  occurrence  of  these  different  fungi,  the  structure  of 
diseased  wood,  charat^ters  of  the  fruiting  organs,  the  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  tree, 
and  methods  of  combating  are  described  in  greater  or  lees  detail.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  H|)ecie8,  Polyponu  raporarius,  P.  annosus,  and  Agariau  melifus  are 
briefly  noted  a»  cAusing  disease  ujKm  the  same  species. 

The  author  finds  the  forest  conditions  in  New  England  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  ilevelopment  of  timber-destroying  fungi.  Trees  are  frequently  cut  high  up 
on  the  stump  and  low  in  the  top,  leaving  a  great  portion  of  the  tree  to  the  attacks 
of  the  fungi.  From  these  dead  trunks  and  limbs  the  spores  are  spread  to  standing 
trees  which  might  otherwise  remain  sound.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  cut- 
ting of  trees  when  they  have  become  matured,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of 
fungi  after  this  |)eriod  has  l>een  reached.  In  this  way  the  depreciation  due  to  attacks 
of  fungi  and  insects  may  be  greatly  lessene*!. 

A  disease  of  Tazodium  distichum,  etc. ,  known  as  peckiness,  also  a  similar 
disease  of  Lit>ocedru8  decurrens  kno'wn  as  pin  rot,  H.  von  Schrenk  ( Mismuri 
Hot.  (lard.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  -2S-n,  pU.  6,  Jig.  1). — The  disease  of  cypress  known  as 
"  pecky  "  or  "  i>eKgy  "  is  a  species  of  deciay  to  which  it  is  very  liable.  When  a  dis- 
eased cypress  tree  is  cut  down  the  heart  wood  frequently  appears  as  though  a  large 
number  of  holes  had  been  bored  through  it.  These  holes  vary  in  size  from  i  to  f 
in.,  and  are  found  in  the  heart  wo(kI  only.  Young  trees  of  Taxodium  varying  in  age 
from  50  to  125  years  are  almost  always  free  from  defect,  only  the  older  ones  being 
attacked.  The  holes  in  the  wood  extend  longitudinally  up  and  down  the  trunk, 
parallel  to  the  wood  fibers,  never  transversely.  They  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  cells  of  apparently  sound  wood.  The  holes  vary  in  length  from  i  to  6 
in.  or  longer,  most  fre(|uently  from  4  to  5  in.  long.  The  cavities  are  filled  with  a 
yellow-brown  powder,  which  readily  crumbles  in  the  fingers.  A  fluffy  white 
mycelium,  covered  with  drops  of  liquid  resembling  dew,  is  sometimes  present. 

The  structure  of  the  diseased  wood  is  described  at  considerable  length.  In  the 
cells  immediately  surrounding  the  rotten  areas  certain  parts  of  the  holes  are  colored 
dark  brown.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  humus  compounds. 
The  wood  between  the  rottetl  areas  is  described  ahd  data  given  relative  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  sound  and  pecky  heart  wtxxl. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  described.  The  constant  presence  of  the  colorlees 
mycelium  in  the  diseased  trees  makes  it  seem  probable  that  it  is  the  v^etable  part 
of  a  fungus  which  causes  the  decay.  The  author  states  that  certain  ferments  are 
associated  with  this  disea."*,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  humus  compounds 
found  in  the  woixi  surrounding  the  holes  are  probably  one  of  the  effective  means  in 
preventing  the  unlimited  spread  and  destructive  action  of  the  disease. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease  of  Llhocfdrtit  dewrreru  is  described.  The  author  sum- 
marizes his  investigations  as  follows: 
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"In  the  forepjing,  two  forms  of  decay  have  been  described,  one  destroying  wood 
oi  Toxodium  dittichum,  the  other  of  Libocednu  decurrent.  In  both  cases  the  wood  is 
Aertroyed  in  localized  areas,  which  are  surrounded  by  apparently  sound  wood.  The 
cell  walls  are  changed  into  compounds  which  diffuse  through  the  walls  and  fill  the 
cells  surrounding  the  decayed  center;  and  these  have  been  called  humus  compounds. 
In  both,  a  fungns  mycelium  occurs  with  strongly  marke<i  characteristics,  which 
flourishes  within  the  diseased  centers  and  grows  between  these  centers  without  affect- 
ing the  intervening  wood.  This  wood  can  be  utilized  for  many  purposes  even  when 
much  rotted,  and  in  neither  case  does  the  mycelium  grow  after  the  tree  has  once 
Iteen  cut  down.  .  .  .  The  two  forms  of  decay  differ  but  slightly,  and  not  more  than 
might  be  expected  in  two  woods  of  different  character.  Taking  these  &cts  into  con- 
sdderation,  it  appears  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  caused  by  one  and  the  same 
fungus,  the  fruiting  form  of  which  has  not  yet  been  found." 

A  new  species  of  Trimniatostroma,  M.  W.  Doherty  {Bot.  Gaz.,  SO  (1900),No. 
6,  pp.  jfO0-40S,  fig*.  3) . — In  the  summer  of  1898,  the  author's  attention  was  called  to 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  balsam  firs  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
disease  at  this  time  had  done  but  little  damage  and  all  efforts  to  collect  fruiting 
material  of  the  fungus  was  futile.  In  1899,  the  author  visited  the  same  locality  and 
found  that  trees  which  the  previous  season  showed  only  an  occasional  dead  branch 
bad  entirely  succumbed  and  the  disease  was  spreading  rapidly,  many  new  points  of 
infection  being  noticed.  At  this  time  the  diseased  leaves  showed  the  presence  of 
numeroos  black  warty  tubercles,  which  proved  to  be  fruiting  masses  of  the  fungus. 
A  quantity  of  material  was  collected  and  subjected  to  further  examination  and  study. 
From  observations  made  on  cultures,  the  author  has  decided  the  fungus  is  new  and 
has  given  it  the  name  TrimmaUMroma  abielina.  The  technical  characters  of  the 
fungus  are  described,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  belongs  to  the  section  Phragmos- 
pone  of  the  Hyphomycetes.  Thus  far  the  only  hosts  on  which  the  fungus  has  been 
obeerved  are  Abie»  alba  and  A.  babamea,  but  it  is  thought  probable  the  spruces  are 
not  immune. 

The  rust  of  white  pine,  C.  von  Tubbdf  (Agronome,  J 900,  pp.  S77,  S7S). 

Concenung*  a  fungus  disease  of  the  Korway  spruce,  R.  Beck  (Tharatid. 
Fi/nl.  Jakrb.,  60  (1900),  pp.  178-194,  pi  1). 

On  the  use  of  a  copper-soda  mixture  for  the  prevention  of  pine-leaf  cast, 
F.  Gbpndnkr  (AUg.  Forsl  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  1900,  Nov.,  pp.  S69-S7g). 

Studies  on  the  hexenbeseus  of  barberry,  J.  Eriksson  (Landl.  Akad.  Ilandl. 
Ttdttr.,  S9  (1900),  So.  S-6,  pp.  S46-S60,  pit.  5).— The  results  are  given  of  inocula- 
tion experiments  with  .&idium  graveolens  and  Pucdnia  arrhenatheri. 

Wakker's  hyacinth  grerm  (Pseudomonas  hyacinthi),  E.  F.  Smith  (U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr,,  Diriaon.  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  Bui.  26,  pp.  4S,  pi.  1, 
figt.  6). — In  this  bulletin  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  morphology  of  the  organ- 
ism which  causes  the  rotting  of  hyacinths  known  as  "Wakker's  disease."  The 
organism  was  isolated,  and  several  series  of  inoculation  experiments  begun  in  1897 
and  carried  through  1899  are  described  in  detail.  In  these  inoculation  experiments 
hyacinths,  onions,  cabbages,  and  other  plants  were  experimented  with.  The  patho- 
genic nature  of  the  organism  is  clearly  established  through  the  inoculation  experi- 
ments, as  the  symptoms  always  b^^n  in  that  part  of  the  plant  which  had  been 
inoculated  and  proceeded  downward,  the  bulb  being  the  last  part  to  show  the  dis- 
ease, and  because  the  organism  was  found  present  in  the  yellow  bundles  of  the  bulbs. 
The  morphology  of  the  organism  is  described  at  considerable  length  and  a  synopsis 
of  its  characters  given.  The  organism  is  said  to  be  closely  related  to  the  ones  caus- 
ing the  bacterial  brown  rot  of  cruciferous  plants  and  the  bacterial  disease  of  beans, 
and  somewhat  less  so  to  that  causing  the  bacterioeis  of  sweet  com.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tiBgnished  from  the  first  two  by  its  brighter  color,  lower  thermal  death  point,  and 
ffiawter  of  growth.     It  is  distinguished  from  the  organism  causing  the  bacteriosis  of 
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sweet  com  by  a  brighter  color,  lower  thermal  death  point,  and  different  characters 
of  growth. . 

On  the  coloring  and  spotting  of  rose  leaves,  C.  Wbrmrr  (Oartenflora,  4S 
{1900),  Nos.  9,  pp.  2i5-^:!9;  10,  pp.  SSS-367,  pi*.  S). — The  author  describe*  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  produce  diwoloration  of  rose  leaves.  The  different  categories 
describe<l  are  those  due  to  parasitic  organisms,  to  physical  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  chemical  influence  of  atmosjjhere,  the  normal  autumnal  change  of 
color,  and  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  soil  influences,  drought,  etc.  The 
different  injuries  are  described  at  some  length  and  suggestions  given  for  their  preven- 
tion. The  parasitic  diseases  mentioned  are  those  caused  by  Anterema  radiotum  and 
Phragmidium  mU>rorlirium. 

Anematodediseaseof  clematis,  J.  Chikflot  {Semaine  Hart.,  1900, pp. 5SS-5.V). — 
Describes  attacks  of  Helenxlera  radiriroln. 

Concerning  a  bacteria-like  fungus  which  destroys  nematodes,  U.  Laobb- 
HEiM  {Bihang  Sremka  Vaennk  Aknii.  Hnitdl.,  26  (1900),  No.  4;  al».  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  85 
(1901),  No.  9,  pp.  2S3,  383). — A  description  is  given  of  a  fungus  which  resembles 
Actinomyces,  that  has  bi«n  found  parasitic  upon  Tylenchux  agrostidu  in  the  flowering 
clusters  of  Poa  alpina.  The  fungus  seems  very  destructive  to  this  nematode,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  prove  destructive  to  others.  Experiments  are  to  be  conducted 
to  ascertain  this  fact. 

Fungicides  (South  CaroUna  Sla.  Bid.  67,  pp.  16). — Notes  are  given  on  the  use  of 
fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  various  diseases  of  plants,  together  with  formulas 
and  directions  for  the  application  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  fungicides. 

Copper  and  sulphur  in  plant  protection,  J.  E.  Wkivs  (Prakt.  Bl.  P^amrrutchub, 
1900,  No.  8,  pp.  60-61'). 

Bordeaux  mixture  with  linseed  oil,  Conheminal  (Rei\  VH.,  10,  p.  766;  abt.  in 
Ann.  Agrmi.,  S6  (1900),  No.  i,  p.  £16). — The  formula  is  given  for  Bordeaux  mixture, 
in  which  1.5  to  20  gm.  of  linseed  oil  to  each  kilogram  of  lime  is  added.  The  adhesive 
profHjrty  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  said  to  be  considerably  increased. 

Suggestions  for  an  international  phytopathological  commission,  J.  Eriks- 
son (Jjandl.  Aknd.  Handl.  Tidxkr.,  S9  (1900),  No.  6-6,  pp.  S61-S68). 

EKTOMOLOOT. 

Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1000 

( Rpt.  Ontario  ErU.  Sor.  1900,  jrp.  112,  fig».  46) . — This  report  contains  the  proceedings 
of  the  thirty-seventh  aimual  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  held 
in  London,  Novemlier  13, 14,  and  15,  190(),  and  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northwest  Entomological  Society,  held  at  I>acombe,  Alberta,  North- 
west Territory,  Jaiuiary  Iti,  1901. 

A  di8<-ussion  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  problem  was  given  by  G.  E.  Fisher  (pp.  26-29). 
Whale-oil  soap  and  kerosene  were  found  to  \>e  somewhat  unsatisfactory  remedies  for 
this  insect.  Crude  petroleum  gave  most  beneficial  results.  Trees  were  freed  from 
the  scale  and  case  l)earers  and  many  other  insects  were  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  25 
or  .30  per  cent  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  and  water.  The  annual  address  of  the 
president,  T.  W.  Fylcs  (pp.  29-34)  was  devoted  to  a  dis<-u.ssion  of  the  beneficial 
action  of  insects  toward  plants.  \V.  Lochhead  (pp.  34-;i7)  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  systematic  ."tudy  of  the  forest  insects  of  Ontario.  F.  M.  Webster 
made  a  re|K)rt  on  exj)criments  in  protet^ing  apples  from  the  attacks  of  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moths  (pp.  37,  38).  Two  trees  were  selected  in  the  center  of  an 
orchard,  sprayed  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  one  was  covered  with  a  netting  on  the  next 
day.  From  the  covered  trees  627  apples  were  obtained,  of  which  466  were  sound, 
while  from  the  uncovered  tree  l,5t4  apples  were  obtained,  of  which  only  462  were 
sound. 
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Biief  notes  were  given  on  the  habits'  and  life  history  of  forest  tent  caterpillar,  pea 
weevil,  tuaeock  moth,  clover-root  borer,  and  cabbage-root  maggot.  J.  A.  Moffat 
(pp.  42-52)  presented  notes  on  the  habits  and  means  of  combating  carpet  beetles, 
and  gave  a  detailtd  account  of  the  life  history  of  Archipptis  butterfly.  The  eggs  of 
Chrysopa  were  found  parasitized  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  Inchnenmon  fly.  T.  W. 
Fyles  presented  an  account  of  the  dragon  flies  of  Quebec  (pp.  52-57).  The  possi- 
Wlity  of  silkworm  industry  in  Ontario  was  discussed  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  57-59). 
It  was  concluded  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  price  of  silk  precluded  the  practicability 
of  the  establishment  of  the  silkworm  industry  in  Ontario.  F.  M.  Webster  (pp. 
•liMil )  reported  the  results  of  experiments  with  petroleum  by  N.  A.  Hadden  on 
Catawba  Island.  Peach  trees  were  killed  by  spraying  with  undilnte<l  crude  petro- 
leum oo  March  10,  1900,  while  1  peach  tree  and  some  plum  trees  escaped  injury 
after  being  sprayed  on  the  same  day.  J.  Fletcher  (pp.  62-72)  gave  notes  on  the 
habits  and  life  historj'  of  Hessian  fly,  cutworms  in  grain,  white  grubs,  pea  weevil, 
pea  moth  (Semasia  nigricana),  destructive  pea  aphis,  clover-root  borer,  clover  weevil 
( Phylemomu*  punetaltu) ,  imported  cabbage  butterfly,  cabbage-root  maggots,  asparagus 
beetle,  cabbage  aphis,  codling  moth,  plum  curculio,  palmer  worm,  etc.  W.  T>x;h- 
head  (pp.  72-78)  presented  notes  on  fruit-bark  beetle,  San  3oak  scale,  bean  fly, 
(Anthomyiit  radinim),  asparagus  beetle,  Hessian  fly,  pea  weevil,  bollworm,  and 
imported  cabbage  Imtterfly  and  squash  bug.  -F.  M.  Webster  (pp.  81-84)  reported 
observations  on  Saperda  r-aiita,  which  was  found  injuring  linden  trees  in  nursery 
rows,  and  fHttrea  himacuUda  as  a  pest  of  small  fruits. 

The  habits  of  DermeiU»  ialpinut  and  other  species  of  this  family  were  discussed.  A 
brief  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  San  Joe6  scale  in  Ontario  was  given,  together 
with  notes  on  Tifroglypkut  nudxu  as  a  parasite  of  San  Jos^  stale. 

KiaceUaneouB  notes  on  ii^urioua  inaects,  V.  H.  Lowb  (Nkw  York  State  Sta.  Jiul. 
ISO,  pp.  11S-IS6,  pi*.  S,  Jiffs.  ^).— The  forest  tent  caterpillar  (pp.  115-122)  is  reported 
as  having  been  unusually  deotructive  to  orchard  trees.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to 
correspondents  throughout  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  con- 
cerning the  abundance  and  injuriousness  of  this  species.  The  localities  of  its  occur- 
rence are  given  and  the  life  history  of  the  insect  is  briefly  described.  As  remedies 
for  this  insect  the  author  recommends  the  destruction  of  egg  masses,  which  is  most 
conveniently  done  at  the  time  when  the  trees  are  pruned,  "banding  the  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  caterpillars  from  crawling  back  after  being  jarred  off,  and  spraying  with 
arsenical  [toisons,  such  as  Paris  green,  arsenite  of  lime,  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Kero- 
sene oil  applie<l  directly  to  the  caterpillars  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  gave 
mtis&ctory  results.  Caterpillars  may  also  be  dislodged  by  streams  of  water  from 
hydrants.    The  cocoons  are  conspicuous  and  may  be  readily  gathered  by  children. 

The  fruit-bark  l)eetle  (pp.  122-128)  is  reported  as  attacking  the  branches  of  cherry, 
peach,  and  other  fruit  trees.  During  late  summer  and  fall  the  Ijeetles  make  short 
gallericii  in  the  thick  bark  of  the  tnink  and  large  limbs  and  longer  galleries  in  the 
sapwood  of  twigs  and  small  limbs,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid.  In  a  peach  orchard  it 
was  notice*!  that  the  most  extensive  injury  was  done  to  Crawford  and  Reeves  Favor- 
ite varieties.  Injury  to  twigs  is  shown  by  the  death  of  the  leaves  and  by  drops  of 
sap  which  exude  from  the  burrows.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each  burrow  vary  from 
I  to  12.  The  number  of  broods  per  year  for  western  New  York  was  not  determined. 
For  studying  the  habits  of  the  Iteetle  under  experimental  conditions,  half-inch  curtain 
rings  were  fastened  together  and  to  the  liark  by  means  of  melted  paraffin,  the  beetles 
lieing  placed  in  these  cells  and  covered  by  a  cover  glass.  Their  habits  of  boring  could 
then  lie  observed.  As  remedies  against  this  beetle  the  author  recommends  a  liberal 
application  of  a  caustic  solution,  such  as  whale-oil  soap,  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Crude  carbolic  acid  may  be  adde<l  to  the  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  the  gallon.    The  object  of  these  applications  is  to  prevent 
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the  beeUeeirom  borrowing  into  the  bark.     Severe  winter  pruning  and  burning  of  the 
twi^  will  destroy  the  eggs  and  hibernating  insects. 

A  mealy  bug  attacking  quince  trees  (pp.  128-130),  a  species  of  Dactylopius,  wm 
found  injurious  and  its  habits  were  studied.  A  quince  orchard  examined  on  April  27 
showed  that  nearly  all  the  trees  were  infested.  The  adult  mealy  bugs  were  noticed 
making  cocoons  and  laying  eggs  on  June  28.  When  the  orchard  was  examined,  on 
September  26,  the  numbers  of  the  species  had  materially  diminished.  Brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages  are  given.  As  remedies  the  author  suggests  1  or  2 
applications  of  whale-oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  5  gal.  of  water,  in  the  spring  and  scraping  the 
trunk  and  large  limbs  during  the  winter,  and  painting  with  a  strong  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap. 

Apple  leaf  miners  (Omix  prunivorella)  (pp.  131-135)  were  first  reported  from 
Brockport  in  1900.  The  young  larvee  of  this  species  feed  upon  the  parenchynja, 
usually  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  The  epidermis  of  the  leaf  is  uninjured,  and  a 
mine  is  produced  which  causes  the  distortion  of  the  leaf.  Before  pupating  the  cater- 
pillars line  their  retreats  with  a  heavy  rroating  of  silk  thread.  A  brief  description  is 
given  of  the  caterpillars.  Arsenical  or  other  sprays  would  have  little  effect  in  the 
case  of  this  species.  Since  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  leaves,  the  insect  may  be  held 
in  check  by  destroying  the  fallen  leaves  or  plowing  them  under.  Tvtcheria  malifoBi- 
ella  is  reported  as  very  common  in  the  leaves  of  apple  orchards  at  Albion  and  Geneva. 
The  mines  are  somewhat  trumpet  shaped  in  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 

The  tarnished  plant  bug  (p.  135)  is  said  to  have  caused  considerable  damage  to 
peaches.  The  bugs  were  watched  by  means  of  a  hand  lens  and  could  be  seen  to 
puncture  the  fruits.  The  bugs  usually  confine  their  attacks  to  the  under  side  of  the 
fniit,  making  large  numbers  of  punctures  with  their  beaks.  Shortly  afterwards  drops 
of  sap  exude  from  the  punctures  and  the  skin  begins  to  wither.  The  peaches  ulti- 
mately become  defoniied. 

A  few  £ruit-tree  foes,  F.  H.  Hall  and  V.  H.  Lows  (Xeio  York  Stale  Sta.  Bui.  ISO, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  8,  ph.  ^). — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Insect  notes,  A.  L.  Qu.^intanck  [Georgia  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S61-S71,  pt.  1). — 
The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  leaf-footed  plant  bug,  tar- 
nished plant  bug,  squash  bug,  Vicadula  erilioaa,  boll  worm,  grape-leaf  folder,  imported 
cabbage  worm,  cabbage  plusia,  and  codling  moth. 

The  pickle  worm  is  reported  as  having  been  injurious  to  squash,  cucumber,  canta- 
loupe, and  watermelon,  the  vines  of  which  were  more  or  less  injured,  especially 
those  of  the  cantaloupe  and  squash.  The  fruit  of  the  pumpkin  was  not  injured.  In 
order  to  test  the  value  of  squash  as  a  trap  crop  for  the  larvee,  4  rows  of  summer  squash 
were  planted  at  equal  intervals  across  a  1-acre  field  of  cantaloupes.  From  June  19 
until  July  17  squash  flowers  were  picked  off,  and  the  larvse  infesting  them  were 
counted.  In  all,  1,640  larvte  were  thus  captured,  and  the  cantaloupes  were  prac- 
tically free  from  pickle  worms  until  July  14.  Kxperiments  with  arsenitee  were 
again  unsuccessful.  Cantaloupes  were  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  1  lb.  to  50 
gal.  of  water,  and  with  Disparene,  6  li».  to  25  gal.  of  water.  The  pickle  worm  was  not 
affected  by  the  latter  and  only  slightly  by  the  Paris  green. 

Short  notes  are  also  given  on  the  melon  worm,  squash  vine  borer,  Diatrxa  laccha- 
ralu,  striped  cucumber  beetle,  Ceraloma  trifurcata,  Colorado  potato  beetle,  false 
potato  beetle  ( Dorypliora  juncla) ,  plum  curculio,  and  AUorhina  ratida.  An  article  on 
Diabrotica  12-punctala  is  reprinted  from  Bulletin  26,  Division  of  Entomology  of  this 
Department  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  860). 

Bu^  injurious  to  our  cultivated  plants,  O.  Lvuoer  ( Minnetota  Sta.  Bid.  69, 
pp.  ^59,  pin.  IG,  figs.  iOO).— This  l)ulletin  contains  a  general  account  of  the  anatomy, 
life  history,  habits,  and  classifications  of  theorder  Hemipteta,  including  lice,  Heterop- 
tera,  and  Ilomoptera.  Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  the  more 
important  species  of  the  various  families  of  these  suborders.  The  bulletin  constitutes 
a  compendium  of  practical  information  uixm  these  insects. 
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Beetles  ii^uriiig  trees  in  fhe TiiitsBtsii  »sgiott  sad  msans  of  destroying 
tliem,  N.  N.  Sokoiov  (Zhuki  povrezhdayuskchie derem  v  tJkhmUth  Turkalnmilmyn  i-iuy 
i  tpotobvi  Wi  unichiozheniya.  St.  Peiertimrg:  Minister  of  Agricvlhtre  and  Imperial 
Domaint,  1900,  pp.  17;  ab».  in  SeUk.  Khoz.  t  Lyetov.,  199  (1900),  Oct.,  pp.  S49,  SSO).— 
The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  life  history  and  means  of  combating  Ch/tmfal- 
dtrmatoAfC.  kerhgti,  Dicerea  anea,  and  PlUinus  coMatus. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  biology,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  RpL 
1900,  pp.  S76-S46,  pl».  S6,  figs.  8). — ^The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  Rhizohiua  renlraiis 
and  CryptobrmMt  vumlrouzieri.  A  brief  statement  is  made  of  the  purpose  and  effect- 
irenesH  of  the  Orchard  and  (iarden  Pests  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1896.  Imported 
fniit  and  nursery  stock  is  inspected  and,  if  necessary,  subjected  to  fumigation, 
inspection  was  also  made  for  the  presence  of  fruit  flies.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
plum  cnrcttlio,  Hessian  fly,  ox  louse,  bird  flea,  (Pulex  avium),  Sarcoptet  mtUant, 
ind  Phylloxera. 

Since  it  had  been  asserted  that  fumigation  injures  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
orange,  a  practical  test  was  made  with  the  result  that  fumigated  oranges  were  found 
to  remain  sound  for  as  great  a  lengt^  of  time  as  untreated  oranges.  During  the 
coarse  of  this  work  it  was  found  that  mites  were  able  to  withstand  the  full  strength 
of  the  gas.  The  mites  not  only  survived,  but  were  found  soon  after  fumigation  feed- 
ing on  scale  insects. 

In  the  treatment  of  Phylloxera  with  bisulphid  of  carbon,  the  cooperation  of  grape 
growers  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  H.  Tryon  (Queemland  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1899-1000, 
pp.  S8-iS). — This  report  contains  brief  notes  on  a  large  number  of  injurious  insects 
which  attack  fruit  trees,  garden  crops,  cereals,  and  other  field  crops. 

The  structure  and  biology  of  Anopheles  maculipennis.  The  egg  and 
larva,  <i.  F.  H.  Nittall  and  A.  E.  Shipley  (Jotir.  Hyg.  [Camhridge'\,  1  (1901),  No. 
1,  pp.  45-n,  pU.  S). — The  authors  give  a  brief  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  this 
subject  in  connection  with  a  bibliography.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
snatomy  and  biology  of  the  egg  and  larvte  of  the  species.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon 
water  which  is  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  larvee  and  which  is  rich  in  v^e- 
tsble  matter,  such  as  various  algse.  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  ovipoeition,  the 
Urva  leaves  the  Q!g  and  begins  to  swim  about  in  the  water.  The  larva  of  Anophelet, 
bsfi  only  a  single  pair  of  maxilke.  This  is  the  first  pair,  there  being  nothing  which 
can  be  identified  with  the  second  pair.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  larva  is  feeding 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  act  the  head  is  reversed  bo  that  the  ventral 
sarface  lies  uppermost,  the  body  retaining  its  normal  position.  The  food  of  the 
larva  consists  in  the  main  of  spores  of  algse,  diatoms,  the  decaying  leaves  of  Lemna, 
sod  other  minute  organisms.  The  larvse  feed  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body  parallel 
to  the  sarface  of  the  water.  When  <li8turbed  they  wriggle  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
tail  firrt,  where  they  lie  motionless.  They  are,  however,  less  readily  frightened 
than  the  lar\'tp  of  Culex. 

'  Extermination  of  malaria-breeding  mosquitoes  by  petroleum  and  drain- 
age, H.  C.  Weeks  (Sei.  Amer.  Sup.,  51  (1901),  No.  lS06,pp.  S09S1, S0922).—K  popular 
account  of  work  thus  far  done  by  way  of  experiments  in  the  extermination  of 
mosqnitoes. 

Bemarks  on  Psorophora  ciliata,  with  notes  on  its  early  stages,  L.  O 
HowABD  (Canad.  Ent.,  .99(1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  S6S-SSJ ,  fiig».  S). — ^Thia  mosquito  is  said 
to  occur  mo«t  abundantly  in  the  austral  life  zone.  Attempts  to  secure  eggs  and  watch 
the  process  of  e^  laying  were  unsuccessful.  Specimens  of  the  larvse  were  obtained 
from  W.  P.  Seal,  of  New  Jersey.  These  larvse  are  larger  than  most  mosquito  larvte 
and  resemble  those  of  Culex  more  nearly  than  those  of  Anopheles.  The  duration  of 
the  papal  stage  was  from  4  to  5  days.  The  adult  of  the  species  is  readily  distin- 
giubed  by  the  presence  of  vertical  stales  on  the  legs.    The  breeding  places  in  which 
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the  larvse  were  found  were  depresnions  in  the  bed  of  a  small  Htream  and  in  mnall 
ponds. 

Phylloxera  and  its  destructioii  by  means  of  lysol,  G.  Cantin  (Le  Phylloxera. 
Sadegtrudionparlelyidl.  Pari*:  IAbfrairieAffTicoleMai»onRuMique,1900,pp.SS,SS). — 
The  anthor  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  ravages  caused  by  phylloxera,  and  the  life 
history  of  the  insect.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  various  methods  of  combating 
phylloxera  which  have  bwn  previously  adopted.  Experiments  with  lysol  were  con- 
ducted on  a  vineyard  in  Chavignol  which  had  been  badly  invested  with  phylloxera 
since  1893.  The  first  treatment  consisttMl  in  painting  all  the  stems  by  means  of  a 
brush  with  5  per  cent  solution  of  lysol.  The  work  of  painting  6,500  grape  sterna 
required  25  kg.  of  lysol  and  ciwt  alxmt  $13..50.  The  second  treatment  was  given  one 
week  later,  and  con8i8te<l  in  spraying  the  stems  and  the  moss  and  old  bark  which  had 
been  scraped  off  and  was  lying  about  the  Iwse  of  the  stems.  .V  5  ()er  cent  solution  of 
lysol  was  used  for  thi.s  purpose,  and  the  moss  and  old  l)ark  was  thoroughly  saturated. 
This  treatment  required  also  25  kg.  of  lysol,  but  as  the  labor  was  somewhat  greater 
the  expense  was  about  $15. 

On  the  theory  that  phylloxera  depends  for  its  propagation  on  the  individuals  that 
issue  from  winter  eggs,  this  treatment  of  the  stems  with  lysol  pn)niises  success.  The 
author  estimates  that  the  subterranean  colonies  of  phylloxera  will  disappear  by 
exhaustion  after  al>out  3  years,  if  not  reinforced  by  young  hatched  out  of  the  winter 
eggs. 

The  palmer  worm,  M.  V.  Si.iN(iKRi.ANi>  (Seiv  Yitrk  Cimiell  Sta.  Bui.  187,  pp.  77- 
101,fig».  9). — The  name  "[lalmer  worm"  has  lieen  applied  in  the  United  States  to 
Ypsohphtis  pomflelluit.  The  author  describes  the  larva,  pupa,  and  adult  moth  of  this 
species.  The  distribution  of  the  insect  seems  t<^>  be  confined  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  common  in  New  York  an<l  New  Kngland,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  is  done;  ami  it  has  also  lieen  refK>rfed  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  a  few  of 
the  Southern  States.  During  the  past  century  it  has  occurre<i  in  injurious  numbers 
only  3  times.     Its  foixl  plants  include  apple,  oak,  [>lum,  and  cherry  trees. 

The  larvse  feed  Ufxjn  the  leaves  in  much  the  same  manner  as  eankerworms.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  of  these  are  fastened  together  with  silken  threa<ls,  so  as  to  form  a  nest 
within  which  the  caterpillars  feed.  (Vmsiderable  damage  is  al.«o  done  to  young 
apples,  upon  which  the  larvfe  feed  with  great  avidity.  When  the  branches  are 
jarred  the  caterpillars  drop,  but  remain  attached  by  means  of  a  silken  thread. 

During  the  second  half  of  June  the  inset-t  passed  into  the  pupal  condition.  The 
pujw  were  forme<i  on  the  leaves,  l)eing  attached  by  means  of  a  few  threads.  The 
insect  remained  in  the  pupal  condition  for  about  10  days,  and  the  moths  emerged 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  10  days  of  July.  The  moths  were  not 
active  during  the  day  unless  disturbe<l.  The  author  conducte<l  breeding  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  further  life  history  of  the  insect.  The  moths 
remained  alive  in  bree<ling  cages  from  July  5  until  November,  which  indicated  that 
the  species  lill)ernates  in  the  adult  condition.  It  is  l)elieved,  therefore,  that  there  is 
but  one  broo<l  of  caterpillars  annually.  The  egg-laying  habit  was  not  observed  and 
no  eggs  were  found. 

The  climatic  conditions  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  this  spe- 
cies are  dry  and  hot  weather  during  April  and  May.  A  number  of  hymenopterous 
parasites  were  bred  from  pupre  of  the  palmer  worm,  which  proved  to  be  ApajUrle* 
perplejnu.  As  an  artificial  remedy  for  this  insect  the  author  recommends  spraying 
with  Paris  green  at  the  same  times  at  which  such  applications  are  made  for  the  cod- 
ling moth.     A  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  species  is  given. 

The  carpenter  worm,  S.  B.  Doten  {Nrvada  .Sta.  Bui.  49,  pp.  IS,  figs.  7). — ^This 
species,  which  commonly  attacks  cottonwood  trees,  is  reported  as  doing  considerable 
damage  to  young  elms.  The  insect  is  described  in  its  various  stages,  and  brief  notes 
are  given  on  its  life  history.     Since  the  cari>enter  worm  attacks  willows,  infested 
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lilknsinthe  vicinity  of  elms  shoald  be  cut  down  and  destroyed.  Popiara  an<l  cvt- 
ttfnxb  which  liave  become  badly  infested  should  l>e  cut  down  in  the  early  autumn 
iod  kmed  for  fire'wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inserts.  While  the 
^alerpillare  are  small  aJM.1  not  deeply  buried  in  the  wood,  they  may  be  destroyeil  by 
^tnifeor  a  wire.  The  entrances  to  the  burrows  may  be  cleane<l  out  and  a  wa<l  of 
<iDtton  aftturatetl  with  biimlpbid  of  carbon  inserted.  Woodpeckers  are  mentioned 
^Miog  upon  the  caterpillars  to  some  extent. 

The  codling  motli  or  a.pple  ma^^ot  (Gard.  Vhron.,  S.  »rr.,  J9  (1901),  So.  7.t.i,\ 
f.  Si,  /ijs.  .•*) . — Brief  notes  on  the  habits  and  life  historj'  of  thin  insect.  For  j>re- 
feodng  the  caterpillars  from  crawling  up  the  trees,  the  author  recommentls  the 
btnding  of  trees  with  sacking.  The  bark  of  infested  trees  may  be  scraped  and 
treated  with  caostic  s4.>lution8. 

Xhe  gypsy  moth,  S.  I.u^mp.\  (Malmohw  Lam  Kgl.  Hush.  SiiUiik.  Qvart.,  1900,  A'o. 
/,  pp.  llG-VJ.i,  pi.  1 ). — The  author  presents  in  a  popular  manner  various  details  con- 
cenuikK  the  api>earaa<-e  of  this  insect  in  its  various  stages,  the  injuries  from  serious 
oatbreaks,  its  life  history  and  habits,  its  natural  enemies,  and  the  more  ieffective 
utificial  remedies  to  be  used  for  combating  it 

Orcbard  insects,  H.  Osborn  {Jour.  Columbwi  Jlori.  Sue.,  IS  (1900),  A'o.  4,  pp. 
14^-146). — Economical  and  biological  notes  on  the  woolly  aphis,  nmnd-headed 
apple-tree  borer,  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  scurfy  scale,  San  Jos^  stale,  apple  maggot, 
and  codling  moth. 

Spring  treatment  for  orchards  infested  with  the  San  Jos^  scale,  W.  M.  ^k  vrr 
[fiecrgia  Slate  Bd.  EiU.  C'irc.  5,  jtp.  4,  Jig.  !)■ — The  treatment  recomniemled  by  the 
aathor  includes  two  winter  applications,  one  soon  after  the  foliage  falls,  and  the 
other  in  late  w^inter.     Brief  notes  are  given  on  digging  up  infested  trees,  kerosene 
{         and  >vater  treatment,  and  the  use  of  crude  petroleum. 

I  Crude  petroleom  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  M.  V.  BuNCKKL.'i.NU  (Jiural  AVu- 

Yorker,  59  (1900),  So.  £649,  p.  7SS). — The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  the  use  of  this 
ineectidde  in  spraying  orchards.  In  one  instance  1,000  lai^e  apple  trees  were 
sprayed  with  about  500  gal.  of  crude  petroleum  in  April.  The  oil  was  used  in  a  25 
per  cent  solution,  and  the  total  expense  for  the  orchard  was  about  $100.  The  appli- 
cation was  very  effective  in  the  destrui-tion  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 

I<ocation  of  San  Joe^  scale  in  Indiana,  J.  TRoop(y»dtana  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  p.  7.i). — 
San  Joek  scale  has  been  found  in  17  counties  within  the  State.  A  few  counties  are 
apparently  free  from  the  insect,  on  account  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  fruit  men  to 
destroy  the  scale  and  prevent  its  further  introduction. 

Crude  petroletun;  the  elm  louse;  the  pear-leaf  hUster  mite,  J.  M.  Aldrk-h 
(Idaho  Shi.  Bui.  i!6,pp.  15-34,  figg.  1).'— The  author  experimented  with  commercial 
crude  petroleum,  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  «pe<-ific  gravity  of  0.954  and  a 
I         density  of  16.8  Baurn^.     It  was  found  impossible  to  spray  this  oil  undihite<l,  since 

fit  'was  so  gnnuuy  that  75  lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch  was  not  sufficient  to  break  the  oil 
into  a  spray.    The  machines  commonly  used  for  making  automatic  mixtures  of  ker- 
oeene  and  water  were  useless  for  making  mixtures  of  the  crude  oil  and  water.     This 
oil  -wim  found,  however,  to  pass  into  emulsion  with  soapsuds  more  readily  than  with 
..^       kerosene.    Spraying  with  emulsions  for  San  ioak  scale  was  made  March  1  to  10,  and 
the  trees  were  inspected  on  September  21  following.    At  that  time  it  was  found  that 
L         one  large  pear  tree,  which  had  been  covered  w^ith  a  solid  stream  of  pure  petroleum, 
'         bore  more  and  larger  fruit  than  adjacent  trees  of  the  same  variety  which  were 
not  infested  with  the  scale,  and  that  the  foliage  was  in  good  condition.    One  side 
of  an  apple  tree  sprayed  with  undiluted  petroleum  died  after  leafing  out,  while  the 
)•  Qthei  ade,  which  was  sprayed  with  a  50  per  cent  emulsion,  was  in  good  condition 

I,  and  free  from  scale.     Experiments  were  made  with  emulsions  of  crude  petroleum 

T  varying  in  strength  from  SJ  to  50  per  cent.    Branches  of  trees  which  had  been 

_,  J  sprayed  with  3J  per  cent  emulsion,  examined  soon  after,  revealed  no  living  scales. 
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The  author  believes,  therefore,  that  the  weakest  solution  used  is  8u£Bcient  to  kill  all 
scales  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In  some  cases  a  marked  stimulation  of  pear 
trees  as  a  result  of  spraying  with  crude  petroleum  was  observed.  Spraying  with  a 
33  per  cent  emulsion  of  petroleum  was  very  effective  in  destroying  apple  aphis  and 
elm  aphis. 

The  elm  aphLs  (Schizoneura  americana)  lays  its  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  and 
passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage.  During  summer  the  attacks  of  this  insect  cause 
the  leaves  to  roll  up  and  some  leaves  contain  a  hundred  or  more  plant  lice  of  all 
sizes.  About  midsummer  the  plant  lice  develop  wings  and  migrate.  In  September 
the  return  migration  occurs.  These  return  migrations  produce  a  new  brood,  which 
deposits  the  egg.  The  only  remedy  recommended  Ijy  the  author  for  this  species 
is  crude  petroleum,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  pear-leaf  blister  mite  is  reported  as  having  caused  the  death  of  some  trees  at 
the  station.  Kxperiments  with  kerosene  emulsion  were  carried  on  and  emulsions 
of  12J,  161,  and  20  jier  cent  kerosene  were  used.  The  weaker  solutions  did  not 
destroy  all  the  eggs,  while  the  20  per  cent  solution  was  very  effective. 

Nectarophora  pisi,  E.  D.  SANnERSoN  (Canad.  Ent.,  S3  (1001),  No.  J,  pp.  Sl-39, 
pi.  1). — The  author  compared  series  of  specimens  from  American  and  European 
sources  with  the  result  that  the  species  previously  described  as  N.  destructor  ifl  con- 
sidered the  same  as  that  called  N.  jtid  by  European  authors.  The  specimens  of 
N.  destructor,  upon  which  measurements  were  based  in  the  original  description,  were 
larger  than  the  average  form.  Details  of  measurements  of  sj)ecimen8  from  different 
sources  are  given.  The  author  distmsse."?  briefly  the  previous  outbreaks  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States.  The  insect  is  described  in  its  various  forms,  together  with 
notes  on  the  varieties  found  on  various  plants. 

The  pea  aphis,  J.  C.  Chavais  {Nat.  Canad.,  US  (1901),  No.  i,pp.  17--M). — Brief 
notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  remedies  for  Nectarophora  destructor. 

Some  plant  lice  affecting  peas,  clover,  and  lettuce,  E.  D.  Sahdbrsom  ( Qwad. 
Ent.,  S3  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  69-74,  pi.  1,  fig.  i)  .^Descriptive  and  biological  notes  on 
Nectarophora  lacluca;  Rhoimlosiphum  lactucic,  and  Myzus  jtergandn.  The  last-named 
species  is  described  as  new. 

Heliothis  dipsaceus  and  certain  other  enemies  of  flax  in  northern  Cau- 
casus, I.  M.  Krasiushcuik  (Lyatzernocaya  i  li  Inyanaya  mhka  i  nyekolontie  drugit 
tredileli  Ina  mi  syevernon  Kavkazye.  St.  Petersburg:  Minister  of  Agricultare  and  Impe- 
rial Boinaiiii,  1900,  pp.  61;  abs.  in  Selsk.  Khoz.  i  Lyesor.,  199  (1900),  Oct.,  pp.  151, 
S.5J). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect  and  refers  to  the 
remedies  which  have  l)een  found  effective  in  combating  it.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
Gordius  and  a  fungus  disease  of  the  species.  Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  Oochylii 
epilinana  and  Plusia  gamma  as  enemies  of  flax. 

Insect  pests  of  sugar  cane,  H.  Ma.kwell-Lefroy  ( yVesl  Indian  Bid.,  2  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  41-44). — This  pajwr  contains  notes  on  the  habits,  life  histories,  and  reme- 
dies to  be  adopted  against  Splienophorus  sacchari,  Delphax  saccharirora,  and  the  cane 
moth  borer. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects,  H.  Skinner  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  SI  (1901), 
No.  ISOS,  pp.  ii0965,  M966).—K  brief  general  account  of  insect  parasitism  and  details 
of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  various  organs  which  constitute  the  insect's  body. 

The  simple  eyes  of  insects,  R.  Hesse  (Zoo/.  Anz.,  24  (1901),  No.  6S4,  pp. 
SO,  31). — The  author  reports  the  results  of  his  studies  on  the  structure  of  the  simple 
eyes  as  found  in  the  larvae  of  a  considerable  variety  of  insects. 

Biological  notes  on  the  predaceous  Hymenoptera,  G.  Adlbrz  (Eint.  Tidskr., 
21  (1900),  No.  3-4,  pp.  161-200). — The  author  gives  notes  on  the  habits  and  liie  his- 
tory of  a  number  of  species,  including  Ammophila  sahulosa,  Miscut  campetirit.  Or- 
ceris  labiata,  and  species  of  Psammophila,  Crabro,  Pompilus,  etc. 

Biology  of  coprophagous  insects,  E.  A.  Bocdanow  (Allg.  Zlncltr.  Ent.,  6  (1901), 
No.  S,pp.  55-.#i).— The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of 
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several  species  of  flies  aiid  beetles.  ExperimentB  were  conducted  on  eome  of  these 
gped^  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  reaction  to  light,  gravity,  and  other 
influences. 

The  «piTiniTig  apparatus  of  larvee  of  Lyda,  K.  Cholodkovsky  (AUg.  Zttehr. 
Em.,  6  (1901),  So.  3,  pp.  17-19,  figs.  ^).— The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  spinning  glands  and  related  structures  in  the  larvse  of  the  genus 
Lyda,  especially  L.  erythrocephala. 

The  stridnlating  organs  of  the  Rhyndhota,  A.  Handlirscr  (  Verhandl.  K.  K. 
Zool.  Bol.  GexU.  Wieu,  SO  (1900),  So.  10,  pp.  665-660,  fig*.  7).— The  author  studied 
the  stridulating  organs  of  a  number  of  species  and  gives  details  of  the  anatomy  of 
these  structures.     The  study  involved  a  large  number  of  species. 

Occurrence  of  Srosophila  ampelophila  in  great  numbers,  L.  Mbuchar 
(  Wriner  Ent.  '.'ig.,SO  (1901),  No.  1-3,  pp.  7,  *).— This  species  of  vinegar  fly  is  reported 
as  being  abundant  in  southern  parts  of  Germany.  The  author  observed  the  species 
in  great  numbers  during  October,  1900,  in  and  about  a  barrel  in  which  wormy  fruit 
had  been  left.     A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  species. 

Cockchafers  and  means  of  combating  them  in  forests,  A.  Sobolbv  (Sehk. 
Rkoz.  i  Lyetor.,  199  (1900),  Nov.,  pp.  389-40S).— The  author  reviews  the  literature 
relating  to  the  life  history  and  means  of  combating  Melolonlha  vulgaris  and  if.  hippo- 
cattani,  and  ^ves  a  list  of  years  during  which  these  insects  were  especially  injurious. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  habits  of  and  remedies  for  the  latter  species,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  so  little  literature  on  the  subject  The  methods  of  digging  out 
and  cutting  out  are  described  in  detail,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  agency  of  the 
fongns  parasite  Botrytis  lenella  in  controlling  the  cockchafers. 

Keans  of  protection  of  plants  against  attacks  by  caterpiUars,  G.  Laobrheim 
[Em.  Tidskr.,  21  (1900),  No.  S-4,pp.  g09-gSi,figs.  5).— The  author  presents  detailed 
notes  on  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aphididie,  with  reference  to  the  fre- 
quency of  their  attacks  upon  various  plants.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  bitter 
juices,  hairs,  tough  tissues,  and  other  devices  by  which  different  families  of  plants 
are  to  some  extent  protected  against  the  insects'  attacks. 

Directions  for  treatment  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  £.  D.  Sandebson 
and  F.  D.  Cnan'ER  (Delaware  Sta.  Bid.  60,  folio,  figs.  8). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
coounon  insect  and  fungus  diseases  of  the  more  important  economic  plants,  together 
with  formulas  for  making  the  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Paris  green,  W.  C.  Stubbs  (LovtiMana  Slas.  Bui.  68,  £.  ser.,  pp.  577-689,  696,  596).— 
The  author  gives  a  copy  of  the  Louisiana  law  regulating  the  sale  and  purity  of  Paris 
green  as  an  insecticide,  and  reports  the  percentage  of  arsenious  acid  found  in  a  large 
nomber  of  samples.  The  amount  of  Paris  green  sold  in  different  parishes  is  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  stated  that  no  evidence  has  thus  far  been  obtained  of  violation  of  the 
law  in  adulterating  Paris  green. 

A  fumigator  for  small  orchard  trees,  V.  H.  Lowe  (New  York  Slate  SUi.  Bttl. 
181,  pp.  1S8-14S,  pit.  6). — The  author  devised  a  fumigator  with  dimensions  10  by  6 
by  6  ft  The  frame  was  made  of  pine  strips,  one  side  of  the  bottom  being  left  out, 
80  that  the  box  could  be  easily  placed  around  the  tree.  A  movable  side  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  easily  fastened  in  place  by  means  of  wooden  buttons.  The  frame 
is  covered  with  any  suitable  gas-tight  material,  such  as  8  oz.  duck,  which  may  be 
treated  with  raw  oil  and  white  lead,  or  shellac  with  oil  and  white  lead.  The  canvas 
over  the  top  may  be  protected  by  fastening  wire  gauze  in  the  top  of  the  box,  to  pre- 
vent the  branches  from  tearing  the  canvas.  A  strip  of  canvas  18  in.  wide  is  fastened 
to  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  fumigator,  and  when  the  box  is  in  place  these  strips 
are  covered  by  dirt  or  sand  bags.    The  box  is  thus  gas  tight. 

The  cost  of  this  fumigator  varies  from  $13  to  (18,  according  to  the  kind  of  material 
osed  for  the  cover.  The  box  may  be  easily  manipulated  by  2  men.  A  bag  of  cyanid 
>8  placed  over  the  dish  of  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  string  passing  through  a  small  hole 
in  one  of  the  upright  sticks  may  \ie  pulled  into  the  acid.    Th^  time  required  for  mov- 
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ing  the  oox  from  one  tree  to  another  is  about  10  minutes.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  fumigator  are  that  its  cubic  contents  may  be  accurately  computed,  tliat  the 
same  amount  of  chemicals  will  be  used  for  each  charge,  thus  avoiding  extra  weigh- 
ings, that  fewer  men  are  retjuired  to  handle  it,  and  that  the  fumigator  does  not  rest 
upon  the  tree  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  break  the  limbs. 

Apiculture,  A.  Gale  (Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  Wale»,  12  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  S13-J17, 
pi.  1). — The  author  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  development  of  apiculture 
in  New  South  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  more  important  bee  diseases. 

The  natural  history  of  the  honeybee,  G.  Kozhev.vikov  (MaUrialui  po  ettetirm- 
noi  wtorii  pchetui.  Monani':  Imperial  Society  of  NnluralitU,  Anihropologvit*,  and  Ethnol- 
ogiMs,  1900,  }ip.  144,  ftls.  3,  Jigs.  45;  alis.  in  Setsk.  Khoz.  i  Lyegot:,  199  {1900),  Oct.,  pp. 
S82,  283). — The  author  discusses  in  detail  the  different  fonns  of  Apig  meUifioa  occur- 
ring in  the  colony,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  .1.  dormUi  and  A.Jtorea. 

Do  beeB  eat  fruitP  (California  Cult.,  16  (1901),  No.  5,  p.  69).— k.  3.  (Jook  dis- 
cusses this  subject  by  way  of  answering  corresjiondence  relating  to  the  possible 
injury  of  fruit  by  bees.  It  is  believed  that  the  mouth  parts  of  bees  are  so  constructed 
that  they  might  be  used  in  injuring  fruit,  though  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that 
this  is  seldom  the  trase. 

Formaldehyde  vapors  for  combating  foul  brood  of  bees,  B.  G.\lu-Valerio 
(Centbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  29  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  127-129,  fig».  .^).— In  preliminary 
experiments  with  this  substance  the  author  made  use  of  frames  containing  larvte 
infested  with  foul  brood.  Small  portions  of  the  comb  were  exposed  in  glaea  vessels 
to  the  vapor  of  fonnaldehyde  for  one-<)uarter  of  an  hour.  This  treatment  was  found 
to  have  destroyed  the  bacillus  of  foul  brood.  The  experiments  were  repeated  on  a 
laiger  scale  by  a  practical  bee  keeper  with  satisfactory  results,  and  a  lamp  has  be(>n 
devised  which  is  especially  adapted  for  fumigating  infested,  colonies  in  the  hive. 
Very  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  from  its  use.  A  detailed  description  is 
given  of  the  lamp. 

Foul  brood  of  bees,  F.  C.  Harrison  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  EjqU,.  Farm  Bui.  lis, 
pp.  32,  pis.  4). — ^This  article  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  966). 

Some  experiments  in  the  exportation  of  beneficial  insects,  F.  M.  WEBtfrsB 
(Canad.  Enl.,  S3  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  5S,  .59). — The  author  refers  briefly  to  experiments 
in  shipping  species  of  lady  bug  beetles  from  Ohio  to  South  Africa.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  several  species  were  sent  with  goxl  results  in  the  case  of  PentUia  mitella. 

FOODS— NTJTEITIOir. 

Kxperiments  on  the  effect  of  muscular  work  upon  the  digestibility  of  food 
and  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  conducted  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
1807-1899,  C.  E.  Wait  (U.  S.  Drj>l.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  89, 
pp.  77). — This  bulletin  is  in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  171), and 
reports  16  experiments.  With  one  exception  they  are  divide<l  into  three  periods, 
during  two  of  which  the  subject  (in  every  case  a  young  man  in  health)  perfonned 
little  or  no  muscular  work,  while  during  the  thinl  perio<l  he  had  more  or  less  exer- 
cise. The  digestibility  of  the  diet  and  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen 
were  determined  in  all  the  periods  with  a  view  to  learning  the  effects  of  muscular 
work.  During  the  majority  of  the  work  periods  and  some  of  the  rest  periods  the 
outgo  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  was  determined  in  portions  corresponding  to  6-hour 
intervals. 

"The  muscular  work  performed  during  the  work  period  of  the  experiments  carried 
on  [during  the  first  year]  was  not  at  all  severe.  There  was,  moreover,  a  slight 
increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  diet  during  the  work  |)eriod,  in  addition  to  a  lai^  increase 
of  energy  from  additional  fats  and  carl><>hydrates  in  the  ration  (in  some  teases  as 
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much  as  1,000  calories  per  day).  It  waa  found  that  the  digestibility  of  the  diet  was 
not  appreciably  afiected  under  these  conditions.  As  regards  the  income  and  outgo 
of  nitrogen,  there  was  almost  invariably  a  gain  of  nitrogen  during  the  period  of  work 
which  amounted  to  as  much  as  5  gm.  per  day  at  times.  Allowing  for  the  slightly 
increased  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  daily  diet  during  this  period,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  rest  period,  there  was  at  times  a  relative  gain  and  at  times  a  relative 
loss  of  nitrogen.  In  the  experiments  made  [during  the  second  year]  the  energy  in 
the  diet  during  the  period  of  muscular  activity  was  increased  by  about  500  calories 
per  day,  while  the  nitrogen  remained  practically  the  same  as  during  the  preceding 
rest  period.  The  calculated  energy  required  for  the  measured  muscular  work  ranged 
from  127  to  147  calories  and  averaged  139  per  day.  The  digestibility  of  the  diet  was 
again  uninfluenced  by  muscular  work.  A  study  of  the  nitrogen  balance  shows  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  if  there  was  a  gain  during  the  rest  period  it  was  increased 
during  the  work  period,  and  if  there  was  a  loss  it  was  diminished.  In  other  words, 
comparing  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  periods  of  little  muscular  activity  and 
normal  diet  with  that  during  periods  of  increased  activity  and  a  diet  furnishing 
energy  largely  in  excess  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  measured  work  performed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  decrease  under  the  latter  condition.  This  is  true  even 
when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  small  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  perspiration  and 
a  lag  of  considerable  duration  between  the  breaking  down  of  nitrogenous  material 
within  the  body  and  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  pasteurized  grape  jidce  upon  general  nitro- 
gen metaboUsm,  etc. ,  body  weight,  and  intestinal  putrefaction  in  healthy 
man  on  mixed  diet,  M.  Minas  {Inatig.  Ditt.,  Dorpat,  1900,  pp.  144!  <'-b».  in  Ztgchr. 
Vniermch.  Sahr.  u.  OenvxgmU.,  4  (1901),  No.  S.  pp.  104,  j?05).— Detailed  analyses  of 
pasteurized  grape  juice  (including  ash  constituents)  are  reported,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  which  grape  juice  was  consumed  as  part  of  a  mixed  diet 
Among  other  conclusions  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  rational  use  of  such  pasteurized 
grape  juice  with  a  satisfactory  mixed  diet  diminishes  the  cleavage  of  protein  in  the 
body.  The  power  to  protect  protein  depends  upon  the  grape  sugar  present  and  is 
dependent  not  alone  upon  the  quantity  of  grape  juice  taken,  but  also  on  the  kind 
and  amount  of  protein  consumed.  The  richer  the  food  in  easily  digestible  protein, 
the  greater  the  power  of  the  grape  juice  to  protect  the  protein.  The  effect  of  pas- 
teurized grape  juice  on  the  digestibility  of  protein  and  other  questions  of  interest 
from  a  dietetic  standpoint  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  available  nouriahment  in  foods,  C.  Turlb  {British  Food  Jour.,  H  {1900), 
Xot.  tS,  pp.  .111,  Sli;  S4,  })f>.  S48,  349) . — A  general  discussion  of  f(X)d  and  diet. 

Hntrition  and  the  nation's  food,  J.  Frentssei.  {Emdhrung  uml  Volkxnahnings- 
milUt.  Lripmc:  B.  (!.  Teutmer,  1900;  rev.  in  Oenterr.  Cheni.  Zlg.,  3  {1900),  No  m,  p. 
4&^). — A  series  of  six  lectures. 

The  principles  of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  L.  Breisachek  ( Reprint  from  I'hyn. 
and  .^rg.,  1900,  Nor.,  pp.  HO). — The  author  discusses  experiments  carried  on  by  him- 
self and  other  investigators. 

The  methods  of  practical  hygiene,  K.  B.  Lehmann  ( Die  Methoden  der  praktischai 
Hygiene.  Wienbaden:  J.  F.  Bergman,  1901,  H.  ed.,  pp.  XVIII  4  698,  figs.  140).— k 
reriwd  and  enlaiged  edition  of  this  handbook  and  laboratory  manual,  which  is 
det!%ned  to  meet  the  needs  of  physicians,  chemists,  and  othera  who  have  occasion  to 
make  examinations  of  air,  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  etc.,  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point. 

Fifth  report  on  food  products,  £.  H.  Jenkins  {Connecticut  Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pL  g,  pp.  106-114). — The  Connecticut  food  law  and  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  quoted.  The  work  of  the  station  during  the  year  in 
the  examination  of  food  products  is  briefly  reviewed.  In  all  824  samples  were 
examined. 
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Food  products  examined  for  the  dairy  commisaioner  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  July  31,  1900  {Connertiait  State Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.S,  iip.SlG-ilS).— Samples 
of  a  number  of  materials  including  butter,  molatwes,  and  vinegar  were  examined. 

Bread  and  the  principles  of  bread  making,  Helkn  W.  Atwatbr  (British  Food 
Jour.,  i  {1900),  Nos.  17,  pp.  1-20-lS.i;  IS,  pp.  1.50, 161;  19,  pp.  180,181;  SO,  pp.  S15- 
S17;  il,  pp.  245,246;  22,  pp.  279,280;  2S,  pp.  .^12, SIS;  24,  pp.  S49,S50).—K  reprint 
of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  112  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  279). 

The  Schweitzer  system  of  grinding  g^rain  and  making  bread,  A.  MO.stz 
(Bui.  Agr.  Algerie  el  Tuuisif,  6"  (1900),  pp.  iiiS-258'). — A  descriptive  article,  with  a 
report  of  the  analysis  of  the  crust  and  crumb  of  ordinary  bread,  and  white  bread  made 
by  the  S«'hwfif zer  system  as  well  as  white  bread  made  by  ordinary  methods. 

Shredded  entire  wheat  biscuit  ( CoimectieiU  SUUe  ISIa.  Rpl.  1900,  pi.  S,  p.  156). — 
An  analvfiw  of  this  product  is  reporte<i. 

Buckwheat  flour,  A.  L.  Winton  (Conmclicut  Stale  SUi.  Rpl.  1900,  pt.  2,  pp.  114- 
119). — A  total  of  115  samples  were  examined  of  which  63  were  not  found  to  be 
adulterate<l. 

Sugar  as  food,  F.  Strohmkr  ( 0«')rf<Tr.  Ungar.  Xtwhr.  Zurkerind.  u.  Landw.,  S8 
(18U9),  So.  S;  ab».  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Vhem.,  29  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  172-174)-— Hoted 
from  ajiother  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  481). 

Preserves,  A.  L.  Winton  (Vomiecticut  State  iSKa.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  2,  p.  156). — Notes 
on  the  analy.xes  of  samples  of  preserves. 

Fruit  eating  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  (iomi  Hope,  17  (1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  824,  825). — 
Kxtracte<i  from  an  article  by  Leriche  in  Le  I'etil  Jardin. 

Iiard,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  0«den  (Connecticut  State  f»a.  RjA.  1900,  pt.  2,  pp. 
1SU-14S'). — Of  the  160  samples  of  lard  examined  during  the  year  6.2  per  cent  were 
found  to  l)e  adulterate<i.  As  36.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated in  1896,  it  would  appear  that  adulteration  of  lard  has  diminished  since  the  food 
law  went  into  operation. 

Iiard  oil,  A.  L.  Winton  ( Connecticut  St<Ue  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  2,  p.  148). — A  sample 
of  lard  oil,  a  fat  which  is  said  to  be  used  by  bakers  for  deep  frying,  was  found  to  be 
adulterated  by  alwut  half  its  weight  with  coal  oil. 

Olive  oil,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ooden  (Cimnediad  Stale  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  g, 
jip.  148-165). — Of  the  105  samples  examined  39  i)er  cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Milk  powder,  A.  L.  Winton  ( Connecticut  Slate  -SKu.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  2,  pp.  198-200). — 
Samples  of  an  egg  substitute,  which  is  said  t^^  l>e  made  from  skim  milk,  were  exam- 
ined and  analyses  reported. 

Adulteration  of  true  mace  with  Bombay  mace,  A.  L.  Winton  (Ckmneciic%U 
Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  WOO,  pt.  2,  pp.  166,  7.57).— Notes  on  the  adulteration  of  samples  of 
mace. 

Baking  powders,  A.  L.  Winton,  A.  W.  OciUKN,  and  C.  Lanolky  (ConneeiiaU 
Stale  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  2,  pp.  167-180,  pi.  1). — Details  are  reported  of  the  examina- 
tion of  76  brands  of  baking  powders. 

Cream  of  tartar,  A.  W.  Ooden  (Co7iwclinU  State  t9a.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  2,  pp.  180- 
185). — Seventy-six  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  were  examined. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar,  E.  M.  Hawkins  (British  Food  Jour.,  2  (1900),  No. 
24,  pp.  347,  S48). — A  descriptive  article. 

Coffee  and  coffee  compounds,  A.  L.  Winton  (Conneflicul  Stale  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pt.  2,  pp.  118-122). — Of  the  5  samples  of  unground  coffee  examined  during  the  year 
it  is  stated  that  3  were  unadulterated;  of  the  ground  coffees,  48  were  not  adulterated 
and  7  adulterate(i. 

Chocolate  meal,  A.  Bbythien  and  H.  Hbmpbl  (Zt«chr.  Vniermch.  Nahr.  u. 
GenuMmtl.  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  23-25). — A  chemical  examination  of  samples  of 
so-called  chocolate  meal  is  reported. 

Concerning  Dutch  cocoa,  J.  Forster  (Ilyg.  Rundfcltau,  10  (1900),  No.  7,  pp.  S06~ 
S07) . — The  process  of  manufacture  fmd  healthf ulness  of  cocoa  is  diecuaeed  at  some 
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length.  Analyses  (proximate  and  ash)  are  briefly  reported,  as  well  as  digestion 
experiments  by  artificial  methods  and  with  a  healthy  man.  The  average  coefiScients 
of  digestibility  of  cocoa  were:  Dry  matter  90,  protein  80,  fot  100,  and  ash  100  per 
cent  Twenty  gm.  of  cocoa  were  found  to  be  more  thoroughly  digested  than  a  larger 
amount  (60  gm.). 

The  author  also  studied  the  effect  of  consuming  different  quantities  of  cocoa  on  the 
digestibility  of  milk.  When  milk  was  consumed  alone,  the  following  coefficients  of 
digestibility  were  found:  Dry  matter  91.6,  protein  93,  fat  96,  and  ash  56.7  per  cent 
When  20  gm.  of  cocoa  was  consiuned  per  100  gm.  of  milk,  the  coefficients  of  digesti- 
bility were  as  follows:  Dry  matter  92,  protein  93.2,  fat  96.3,  and  ash  66.1.  When 
60  gm.  of  cocoa  per  100  gra.  of  milk  were  consumed,  the  corresponding  percentages 
were:  Dry  matter  90.8,  protein  92.4,  fat  95.6,  and  ash  63.1.  In  other  words,  the 
conainiption  of  cocoa  with  milk  increased  the  digestibility  of  the  latter  food. 

Zanzibar  carbon,  A.  L.  Winton  {ConnedictU  Stale  Uta.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  g,  pp.  SOO, 
iOl). — This  material,  which  is  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  for  giving  the 
same  color  as  smoke  to  meats  and  sausage  and  for  other  purposes,  was  found  to  con- 
nst  chiefly  of  a  coal-tar  color,  probably  Bismarck  brown,  and  common  salt  An 
analysis  of  the  material  is  reported. 

Introductioii  to  the  microacopical  examination  of  ve^table  food*  and  con- 
diments, A.  F.  W.  ScHiMPBR  (Anteitung zwr mUarotkopvichen  Vntertuchung  der  Vegetahi- 
Hidien  Naknmg*  und  OeimmmiUeL  Jena:  J.  G.  FUcher,  1900,  S.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  15S,  figs. 
134;  rev.  in  Oetterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  S  (1900),  No.  SO,  p.  493). — A  handbook. 

Protection  of  food  products  from  injurious  temperattires,  H.  £.  Williams 
{V.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  Fttrmenf  Bui.  IgS,  pp.  26). — A  popular  summary  of  information 
available  on  the  use  of  cold  storage  for  preserving  food  products. 

Pure-food  la'wa  of  European  countries  affecting:  Americtm  exports,  W.  D. 
BiGBLow  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Divigwn  of  ChemUtry  BtU.  61,  pp.  39). — A  comprehensive 
eamnuuy. 

The  imperial  meat-inspection  law  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Chv.  3i,  pp.  19). — ^The  German  text  and  English  translation  of  the  new  imperial 
German  meat-inspection  law. 

liiteratare  alon^  domestic  science  and  household  economic  lines,  Minnib 
A  N.  droNER  (InduttrifUitt,  n  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  1S9-194)  .—The  article  contains  a 
bibliography. 

Bibliography  of  domestic  economy,  R.  K.  Shaw  (New  York  State  Library  Bui. 
St,  Jan.,  1900,  pp.  170) . — An  extended  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  domestic 
economy.  Only  works  printed  in  Kngland  are  included.  One  of  the  sections  refers 
to  food,  cooking,  eta 
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Cendimental  and  medicinal  cattle  and  poultry  foods  (Connecticut  State  Sta. 
BhL  tSS,  pp.  7). — Analyses  are  reported  of  15  samples  of  condimental  and  medicinal 
cattle  and  poultry  foods.  As  is  pointed  out,  these  fotxls  consist  of  ordinary  concen- 
trated foods  such  as  com  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  such  drugs  as  ginger,  fenugreek, 
ralphar,  charcoal,  salt,  Epsom  salts,  and  gentian.  In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  the  prices  asked  for  these  materials  are  very  high,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
mppoee  that  the  effect  they  produce  is  at  all  proportionate  to  the  claims  made  for 
than. 

Feeding  stoiEk,  K.  J.  Davidson  (  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  ill-BSS). — In  addi- 
tioD  to  a  general  discussion,  the  author  reports  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  linseed  meal,  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  mill  feed, 
com  meal,  dried  brewers'  grain,  pea  meal,  gluten  meal,  ship  stuff,  and  a  number  of 
■oixed  and  condimental  feeds. 

Ooninttation  of  rations,  A.  M.  Soulb  ( XJniv.  Tennessee  Record,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp. 
44-61,  ft/s.  S). — Practical  directions  are  given  for  computing  rations. 
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Concerning  the  nattire  and  value  of  the  nitrogrenons  constitaents  of 
molasses,  C.  Bborr  (Chem.  Ztg.,  25  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  8-10). — ^The  total  nitrogen  in 
beet-sugar  molaseea  was  found  to  be  1 .47  per  cent.  Of  tbis,  29.3  per  cent  was  nitrogen 
of  organic  bases,  such  as  betein,  and  48.3  per  cent  nitrogen  of  amid  compounds,  such 
as  glutamin;  while,  as  shown  by  the  Stutzer  method,  12.2  per  cent  was  albuminoid 
nitrogen.  If  the  ammonium  sulphate  method  was  used,  only  5.3  per  cent  albuminoid 
nitrogen  was  found.  The  character  of  the  remaining  nitrogen,  according  to  the 
author,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Rabbits  were  fed  molasses  to  which  a  salt 
mixture  containing  phosphates  was  added.  The  molasses  was  absorbed  in  filter 
paper.  This  supplied  crude  fiber  and  made  the  ration  when  dried  easy  to  handle. 
It  was  not  possible  to  nudntain  the  body  weight  of  the  rabbits  on  this  ration.  When 
gluten  meal  was  added  to  it,  gains  in  weight  were  made  and  a  nearly  constant  weight 
maintained.  The  nonalbuminoid  nitrogenous  compounds  in  beet  molaHsee,  the 
author  concludes,  can  not  replace  protein.  The  tests  do  not  show  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  power  to  protect  protein  similar  to  that  of  asparagin. 

The  proteids  of  the  muscles  of  cold-blooded  animals  and  their  relation  to 
heat  rigor,  O.  von  FCrth  {Ztsrhr.  Phytiol.  Chem.,  31  (1901),  No.  3-4,  pp.  SSSSoS). — 
Kxperimente  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  principles  of  animal  production  with  reference  to  farm  animals,  R. 
MttLLER  {Gnmdzuge  tier  landvirtlixcltaftliehen  Thierproditctionlehre.  Berlin:  P.  Parey, 
1900,  pp.  439,  figt.  184;  rer.  in  ZUchr.  Landw.  Vermciuiw.  Oaterr.,  S  {1900),  No.  j?,  pp. 
170,  171). — A  handlxjok  for  students  and  practical  farmers. 

Feeding  native  steers,  A.  M.  Soule  and  J.  R.  Fain  ( Termettee  Sla.  Bid.,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  4,  pp.  ^3,  fig*.  7). — The  comparative  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cowpea-vine 
hay  as  sources  of  protein  and  the  fettding  value  of  finely  ground  cotton-seed  hulls  or 
cotton-seed  bran  were  tested  with  2  lot«  of  4  steers  each.  The  animals  used  were 
ordinary  steers,  as  it  was  desired  to  test  the  possibility  of  profitably  fattening  native 
8to(rk.  The  test  began  January  1,  and  covered  98  days.  At  the  beginning  lot  1  was 
fed  per  day  per  thousand  iKiunds  a  ration  consisting  of  6  lbs.  cowpea-vine  hay,  3  lbs. 
com  meal,  and  shredded  corn  fodder  ad  libitum.  Lot  2  was  fed  6  to  16  lbs.  cotton- 
seed bran,  4  to  7  lbs.  cotton-.see<i  meal,  and  com  stover  ad  libitiuu.  Later  the  grain 
ration  consisted  of  6  lbs.  of  cotton-see<l  bran,  3  llw.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  4  lbs.  com 
meal.  The  average  weight  of  the  steers  in  lot  1  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  was 
759.7  llw.  and  the  average  daily  gain  1.99  lbs.  The  corresponding  figures  for  lot  2 
were  777.7  and  1.76  llw.,  resjxnrtively.  L<jt  I  consumed  6.3  lbs.  of  coarse  fodder  and 
3.17  lbs.  of  concentratcil  feed  [H*r  pound  of  gain,  while  lot  2  consumed  7.56  lbs.  com 
fodder  and  3.63  lbs.  of  concentrated  feed  i>er  pound  of  gain.  The  amount  of  water 
consnmed  per  head  daily  by  the  2  lots  was  al>out  the  same,  being  42.90  lbs.  for  lot  1 
and  43.51  Xbs.  for  lot  2.  At  the  close  of  the  test  the  steers  were  slaughtered  and 
the  results  of  the  slaughter  test  recorded.  The  average  percentage  of  valuable 
meat  per  carcass  in  lot  1  was  55.75  llis.  and  for  lot  2  55.59  lbs.  The  average  weight 
of  the  liver  and  the  intewtinal  fat  in  lot  i  was  10.1  and  20.7  lbs.,  respectively.  Corre- 
sponding figures  for  lot  2  were  11.2  and  17.7  11)8.  On  the  assumption  that  caring  for 
the  animals  was  worth  3  cts.  per  day,  the  profits  with  lot  I  were  $6.15  an<l  with  lot  2 
$3.62  per  steer.     Among  the  general  conclu-xions  reached  were  the  following: 

"This  experiment  indicates  that  native  steers  can  be  successfully  fed  at  home  at  a 
fair  profit.  It  further  indicates  that  all  the  com  stover  now  wasting  in  the  fields 
should  be  shredded  and  fed. 

"Cotton-seed  bran  is  too  expensive  for  [coarse  fodder],  and  has  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  digestion,  producing  impaction  of  the  rumen.  .  .  . 

"Cowpea-vine  hay  made  an  admirable  substitute  for  cotton-seed  meal.  As  it  is 
not  so  rich  in  protein,  however,  it  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  lbs.  of  the 
former  for  1  lb.  of  the  latter. 

"  It  is  seen  from  these  tests  that  a  home-grown  ration  of  shredded  stover,  cowpea- 
vine  hay,  and  com  meal  can  be  fed  with  success  to  a  fair  type  of  native  cattle.  .  .   . 
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"  Cotton-eeed  meal  gave  the  l)etter  results  when  combined  with  com  meal  in  the 

proportion  of  1  lb.  of  the  former  to  1^  Hie.  of  the  latter  than  when  fe<l  alone.  .  .  . 
"  The  results  of  this  experiment  finvor  the  use  of  a  ration  of  com  stover,  cowpea- 

rine  hay,  and  com  meal  in  preference  to  one  of  shredded  stover,  cotton-eeed  bran, 

and  cotton-seed  meal." 
Salt  for  fattening  cattle,  J.  G.  Haney  (Induftriaiiit,  er  (1901),  No.  SO,  pp. 

S6S-i56) . — A  general  discussion,  with  brief  notes  on  the  amount  of  salt  consumed  by 

a  number  of  grade  calves. 

The  comparative  feeding'  value  of  com  fodder,  com  silage,  roots  and  hay, 
for  feeding  breeding  e'wes  in  winter,  A.  L.  Carlylb  (  WUconrin  Sla.  Rpl.  1900,  pp. 
tSS6). — Using  3  lots  of  12  and  1  of  11  ewes,  a  number  of  rations  were  compared  for 
winter  feeding,  with  especial  reference  to  the  value  of  com  fodder  and  ailage.  Lots 
1  and  2  were  fed  com  fodder  with  bran  and  oats  (1:1),  lot  2  receiving  com  silage  in 
addition;  lots  3  and  4  were  fed  hay,  with  bran  and  oats  (1:1),  the  former  receiving 
com  silage  and  the  latter  roots  in  wldition.  The  ewes  in  lots  1,  2,  and  3  were  given 
\  lb.  of  grain  per  head  daily,  and  those  in  lot  4,  |  lb.  In  10  weeks  the  lots  gained 
197,  122,  154,  and  159  lbs.,  respectively.  Data  are  recorded  concerning  the  produc- 
tion of  lambs  by  the  diiferent  lota,  also  the  weight  and  condition  at  birth.  "There 
was  not  ver>-  much  difference  in  the  average  length  of  time  that  the  ewes  of  the 
different  lots  carried  their  lambs.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  any  importance  can  be  gleaned 
from  these  slight  differences  in  this  respect,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  days  in  pr^nancy  of  the  ewes  of  different  breeds  on  this  experi- 
ment. There  is  also  very  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  a  comparison  of  the  number  or 
the  condition  of  the  lambs  produced  by  the  different  lots,  except  the  uniformity  of 
increase  and  general  vigor  of  the  lambs  from  all  the  flock,  irrespective  of  the  kinds 
of  feed  given  the  ewes.  .  .  . 

' '  Well-cured  com  fodder,  of  which  about  65  per  cent  has  had  the  ear  com  removed, 
was  a  eatiafactory  feeding  stuff.  .  .  . 

"Com  silage  fed  in  conjvmction  with  either  com  fodder  or  mixed  hay  and  the 
same  ration  of  bran  and  oats  is  a  very  satisfactory  and  very  cheap  ration  for  winter 
breeding  ewes  that  are  pregnant.  This  experiment  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that 
bay  and  roots  make  a  very  expensive  feed  ration  for  wintering  breeding  ewes  and  that 
they  do  not  give  any  l)etter  results  than  the  other  and  cheaper  rations  fed.  It  would 
appear  also  that  com  fodder  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ears  should  not  be  fed 
fauigely  to  breeding  ewes  until  the  ear  com  had  been  removed,  as  well  cured  and 
unhueked  com  fodder  may  have  fully  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  the  ear  com,  and 
the  ewes  might  readily  get  too  much  ear  com  and  become  too  fat." 

Pig  feeding  experiments:  Fattening  value  of  certain  foods  grazed  by  pigs; 
feeding  experiments  to  harden  soft  pork,  R.  L.  Benni^t  (Arhxnmn  SUi.  litd.  66, 
pp.  97-110).— Testa  of  the  value  of  forage  crops  for  pigs  (K.  S.  R.,10,  p.  1065)  have 
shown  that  pork  produced  by  grazing  on  such  foods  as  soy  beans,  peanuts,  and 
cbufas  lacked  the  hardness  of  corn-fed  pigs.  A  test  was  therefore  undertaken  to 
learn  what  quantity  of  com  was  required,  and  how  long  it  was  necessary  to  feed  it 
after  grazing  in  order  to  secure  carcasses  of  the  desire<i  quality.  A  lot  of  10  mixed 
grade  pigs  averaging  116.7  lbs.  in  weight  was  pastured  for  60  days  on  peanuts  and 
chn&s  planted  three  rows  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  average  daily  gain 
per  pig  was  1.6  lbs.  A  similar  lot  of  10  pigs  averaging  116.2  lbs.  each  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  test  was  pastured  60  days  on  peanuts.  At  the  close  of  the  period 
the  pigs  in  both  lots  were  put  on  full  com  fodder  for  8  weeks,  the  amount  of  com 
eaten  being  recorded.  At  intervals  of  2  weeks  the  2  fattest  pigs  were  slaughtered 
and  the  melting  point  of  samples  of  fat  tested. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  three  lots  were  pastured  during  the  whole  test  on  pea- 
iratB  and  rhofas  alone  and  combined.  Four  pigs  weighing  an  average  of  115.5  lbs. 
eich  when  pastured  on  chufas  for  60  days  made  an  average  gain  of  1.38  Ibe.    Two 
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pigs  weighing  111.5  lbs.  each  when  pastured  on  peanuta  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.37  lbs.  Two  pigs  weighing  116.5  lbs.  were  pastured  for  90  days  on  peanuts 
and  chufas  in  the  proportion  of  three  rows  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  and 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.47  Ibe.  The  melting  point  of  the  back  fat  and  kid- 
ney fat  of  the  pigs  fed  no  com  was  22.9°  C.  and  32.2°  C,  respectively.  The  averse 
melting  point  of  the  back  fat  and  kidney  fat  of  the  pigs  fed  com  after  the  grazing 
period  was  26.3°  C.  and  34.1°  C.,  res])ectively.  There  was  thus  on  an  average 
3.4°  C.  in  favor  of  the  pigs  given  com  after  grazing.  "What  effect  longer  feeding 
than  8  weeks  would  have  on  the  hardening  of  the  tat  was  not  ascertained,  because  to 
feed  longer  than  4  weeks  is  more  expensive  than  the  objects  of  the  experiments 
would  permit,  which  was  to  produce  pork  on  a  minimum  quantity  of  com  and  of  a 
quality  equal  to  full  corn-fattened  pork." 

The  animals  used  in  the  above  tests  were  the  average  pigs  of  the  region,  and  were 
scrubs  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  which  showed  improved  blood.  The 
latter  produced  a  somewhat  better  quality  of  pork  and  probably  harder  fat  than 
the  former.  In  a  subsequent  test  the  effect  of  feeding  com  while  grazing  on  peanuts 
and  chufas,  and  the  value  of  thoroughbred  as  compared  with  scrub  stock,  was 
studied.  As  the  pigs  when  grazing  had  considerable  exercise,  the  test  also  beais 
upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  exercise  combined  with  com  feeding.  Four  pigs, 
weighing  on  an  average  99.5  lbs.,  when  pastured  on  peanuts  and  chufas  in  alternate 
rows  and  fed  com  in  addition  for  75  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.7  lbs.  per 
pig.  They  grazed  over  0.78  acre  and  consumed  14  bu.  of  com.  Four  pigs,  averag- 
ing 95  lbs.  each,  when  grazed  on  |>eanuts  and  chu&s  in  alternate  rows  for  50  <lays 
gained  89.5  lbs.  each.  They  were  then  fe<1  corn  for  25  days.  Daring  the  whole  test 
the  average  daily  gain  was  1.6  lbs.  per  pig.  Fourteen  bushels  of  com  were  consumed 
and  0.71  acre  were  grazed  over.  One  lot  of  four  pigs  weighing  96.3  lbs.  each  was 
pastured  on  peanuts  for  75  days  and  fed  corn  in  addition.  The  average  daily  gain 
was  1.78  lbs.  Fourteen  buiihels  of  corn  were  consumed  in  addition  to  the  feed 
received  on  0.78  acre  of  a  field  of  peanuts.  When  grazed  on  peanuts  for  50  days,  4 
pigs  averaging  95  lbs.  each,  gained  95.5  lbs.  They  were  then  fed  com  for  25  days. 
During  the  whole  test  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.7  lbs.,  14  bu.  of  com  and 
the  peanuts  on  0.71  acre  lieing  conBume<l.  In  comparison  with  the  above  lots,  which 
were  made  up  of  oi  Unary  scmb  stoi'k,  6  thoroughbred  Berkshires  averaging  96  Ibe. 
each  were  grazed  on  peanuts  for  75  days  and  fed  com  in  addition.  The  average 
daily  gain  was  1.6  lbs.  per  pig.  This  lot  grazed  over  1.19  acres  and  consumed  20 
bu.  of  corn.  The  average  melting  point  of  the  back  fat  of  the  pigs  fed  com  while 
grazing  was  33.1°  C.  and  of  the  kidney  fat  38.4°  C.  Similar  values  for  pigs  fed  com 
after  grazing  were  32.5°  C.  and  37.8°  C.  According  to  the  author  the  thoroughbred 
pigs  or  good  gnules,  on  peanuts  and  chufas,  combined  or  alone  and  fed  at  the  same 
time  a  quantity  of  com  equal  to  the  amount  required  in  four  weeks,  if  fed  exclusively 
produced  pork  and  lard  that  in  appearance  and  cooking  quality  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  pro<luce<l  by  pork  fattened  on  com  exclusively.  Scrub  pigs 
similarly  grazed  and  fed  produced  an  inferior  flesh  and  fat,  which  was  soft  and  oily. 

"[A  quantity  of  com  etjual]  to  full  feed  for  a  month  raised  the  melting  point  of 
fat  a  few  degrees  and  hanleued  the  flesh,  but  ...  a  smaller  quantity  was  of  no 
material  benefit;  ...  a  larger  quantity  for  feeding  longer  than  one  month  was 
too  expensive  and  did  not  produce  good  effects  to  a  proportionate  extent  as  the  first 
month  of  corn  fee.ling." 

Data  concerning  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  of  pigs  use<i  in  an  earlier  test  (E.  S.  R,, 
10,  p.  1086)  are  also  reported. 

Feeding  pigs  for  the  production  of  lean  and  of  fat  meat,  W.  L.  Carlylb  and 
A.  G.  Hopkins  (  Wiscomin  .Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  ie-^4,  pU.  6). — It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  that  "the  feeding  of  com  to  hogs  produces  a  carcass  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  soft  blubbery  fat  than  is  the  (ase  when  feeds  such  as  peas,  barley,  oata^ 
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tnd  ekim  nuAk,  etc. ,  are  fed,  since  these  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  nitrogenoas  or 
fiesh-forming  material  than  com.  There  are  also  a  number  of  authorities  who  insist 
that  the  percentage  of  lean  meat  is  more  dependent  upon  the  breed  and  type  of  hogs 
fed  than  upon  character  of  the  feed  given  them." 

In  Tiew  of  the  growing  demand  for  lean  pork,  especially  for  export  purposes,  a  test 
was  begun  with  2  lots  of  8  piga  each,  to  study  the  causes  which  influence  the  char- 
acter of  the  gains  made.  Each  lot  contained  Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas,  and  York- 
shires. During  the  18  weeks  of  the  test,  lot  1  was  fed  com  meal  and  skim  milk,  1:1; 
lot  2,  wheat  middlings  and  ground  peas,  1:1,  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  skim 
milk.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  rations  fed  the  two  lots  was  1 : 7.7  and  1 : 3.6,  respect- 
ively. ■  The  average  amount  of  grain  eaten  per  pig  per  day  in  the  2  lots  was  3.92 
and  3.M  lbs.,  and  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig,  1.26  and  1.17  lbs.,  respectively,  the 
amonnt  of  food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  being  6.32  and  6.81  lbs.  As  regards 
breeds,  the  Berkshires  gained  on  an  average  of  1.34  lbs.;  Poland  Chinas,  1.21  Ibe., 
and  Yorkshires,  1.08  Ibe.  The  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  a  block  test  was  made. 
Among  the  oonclosions  drawn  were  the  following: 

"The  pigs  in  the  com-fed  lot  averaged  slightly  longer  in  body  than  did  those  fed 
peas,  bat  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the  pigs  comprising 
the  different  lots.  In  comparing  the  average  length  of  the  small  intestines  with  the 
average  length  of  the  bodies  of  the  pigs  in  the  different  lots,  we  notice  that  in  the  lot 
fed  com  the  average  length  of  the  small  intestines  is  18.4  times  the  average  length  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  pea-fed  lot  they  are  18.6  times  longer  than  the  average  length 
of  their  bodies.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  com-fed  lot  we  find  the  average  percentage  of  intestinal  fat  to  dressed 
weight  to  be  2.2  per  cent  and  in  the  pea-fed  lot  it  is  just  2  per  cent  This  difference 
is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  average  percentage  of  kidney  fat  found  in  the  two 
lots.  .  .  . 

"The  ht  from  the  two  pigs  fed  peas  and  middlings  contained  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  water  than  did  those  fed  on  com  meal.  What  effect  this  may  have  on 
the  curing  and  edible  properties  of  the  fat  meat  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it 
would  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  the  kidney  fot  of  the  pigs  from,  the  com-fed  lot 
over  the  other  for  lard-rendering  purposes.  ... 

"In  the  amount  of  blood,  weight  of  intestines  and  stomach,  weight  of  livers  and 
weight  of  kidneys  the  pea-fed  lot  has  a  greater  average  weight  in  ever)'  case  than 
the  com-fed  lot." 

Szperiments  in  pig  feeding  ( Queeruland  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1899-1900, pp.  19-14). — 
In  a  comparison  of  boiled  mangolds  and  swill  vs.  boiled  mangolds  and  ground  barley, 
made  with  2  lots  of  4  pigs  each,  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  4  weeks  was  0.6  lb. 
on  the  former  ration  as  compared  with  1.65  lbs.  on  the  latter.  Cooked,  i.  e.  boiled 
barley  and  raw  ground  barley  were  compared  with  2  lots  of  4  pigs  each.  The  aver- 
age daily  gain  in  4  weeks  was  1.93  lbs.  on  cooked  and  1.74  lbs.  on  ground  barley;  the 
food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  was  5.43  and  5.94  lbs.,  respectively.  Under  similar 
experimental  conditions  the  value  of  ground  barley  with  and  without  cane  molasses 
was  tested.  On  ground  barley  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.93  lbs.  and  on 
ground  barley  and  cane  molasses  (5.7:1)  it  was  1.96  lbs.  The  food  consumed  per 
pound  of  gain  was  5.5  and  5.08  lbs.,  respectively. 

Whole  com  compared  with  com  meal  for  fattening  swine,  W.  A.  Hbnry 
(  Wi$eon»mSUi.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  7-11). — In  continuationof  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p. 
776),  whole  com  and  com  meal  were  compared  for  14  weeks  with  2  lots  of  14  pigs 
each.  Wheat  middlings  were  fed  with  the  com  and  constituted  one-third  of  the 
ration.  A  few  of  the  pigs  were  Poland  China  Berkshire  crosses;  the  others  were  pure- 
bred Poland  Chinas.  The  total  whole  com  and  wheat  middlings  consumed  by  lot  1 
WM  5,852  and  2,926  lbs.,  respectively,  the  total  gain  being  1,571  lbs.  Lot  2  con- 
smned  6,183  lbs.  com  meal  and  3,092  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  the  total  gain  being  1,938 
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lbs.  Lot  1  re<]uire<l  5.59  Umj.  of  <-orn  per  pound  of  gain,  while  lot  2  required  4.79  Ibe. 
The  result*  have  varied  in  different  years,  therefore  the  authors  believe  that  the  tests 
must  be  continued  before  definite  conelusionH  can  l)e  drawn. 

Feeding  value  of  rape  for  jewing  pi?8,  VV.  L.  O.^rlyle  (  Wiscoiuin  Sta.  BpL 
J900,  pp.  26-:i7) . — The  feeding  value  of  rape  alone  was  tested  with  30  pigs  avera^g 
6  montba  old  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  te»\.  For  2  weeks  they  were  pastured  on  about 
4  acres  of  rape.  It  was  eaten  readily  and  with  no  bad  effects.  During  the  time  the 
pigs  loiit  a  totj<l  of  60  Wn. 

"Tlie  resultB  of  this  experiment  would  indiciite  that  a  ration  of  rape  alone  fed  to 
pigs  for  a  peri"<i  of  2  weeks  was  not  sutlicient  to  supply  the  foo<l  necessary  for  their 
support.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  it  may  have  a  much  higher  feeding  value 
for  pigs  at  this  age  than  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  grain  feed." 

Horse  breeding,  A.  M.  Souls  (  Vniv.  Tmnetgee  Record,  4  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  S9-S6, 
figm.  5). — A  general  di.icussion. 

Michigan  live  stock;  review  of  its  present  condition,  R.  Gibbons  {Michigan 
Bd.  Agr.  Rpl.  I'.KK),  pp.  305-374). — A  general  and  statistical  article. 

DAIBY  FABMINO— DAIBTIira. 

On  the  economy  of  heavy  grain  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woll  and 
W.  L.  Carlyle  {Wimtmin  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  .i7-61). — A  feeding  experiment  com- 
paring medium  and  large  <|uantities  of  grain,  conducted  ou  the  same  general  plan  as 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  81),  is  reported.  The  experiment  included  2  lots  of  8 
cows  each  and  covered  3  periwls  of  4  weeks  each.  A  medium  or  normal  grain 
ration,  "the  amount  of  grain  which,  according  to  careful  observations  and  trials,  was 
re(}uired  by  each  animal  for  maintaining  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  a  constant  live 
weight,"  was  fed  to  the  cows  in  lot  A  during  the  first  and  third  periods  and  to  the 
cows  in  lot  B  during  all  3  i)eriotl8.  The  quantity  of  grain  in  this  ration  averaged 
about  8  lbs.  A  heavy  grain  ration,  which  was  li  times  the  normal  ration,  was  fed  to 
lot  A  during  the  second  period.  The  grain  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats 
ground  corn,  and  old-process  oil  meal.  Hay  and  silage  were  fed  in  addition 
Analyses  of  the  fee<ling  stuffs  and  the  nutrients  of  the  rations  are  given  in  tables. 
Some  of  the  data  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

RestUlu  of  feeding  different  amounts  of  grain  to  miich  cotm. 


Food  consumed. 

Total  production. 

Cost  of 

food  per 

pound  of 

fat. 

.Silage. 

Hay. 

Grain. 

Milk. 

Lbi. 

4,581.8 
4,446.7 
8,972.7 
4,277.25 

4,416.3 
4,076.1 
3,735.1 
4,075.7 

Fat 

Lot  A: 

Period  I  (8  lbs.  grain) 

6,813 
6,996 

7,  rim 

Lht. 

219.1 

222.6 

224.0 

221.55 

222.3 
223.4 
224.0 
•223. 15 

Lbs. 
1,344 
2,016 
1,344 
1,3M 

1,344 
1,344 
1,344 
1,344 

Ua. 
196.40 

186.94 
167.96 
18L675 

189.16 
173.81 
159.38 
174.27 

Cenlt. 
9.0 

Period  If  (12  IbH.  grain) 

Period  III  (S  lbs.  grain) 

12.2 
10.8 

Average  of  Periods  I  and  III 

LotB: 

Period  I  (8  lbs.  grain) 

7,171.5 

7,372 
7,700 
7,602 

7,487 

9.9 
9.6 

Period  II  (8  lbs.  grain) 

ia6 

Period  HI  (8  lbs.  grain )  

U.< 

Average  of  Periods  I  and  III 

10.6 

The  results  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  production  of  milk  and  butter  per 
unit  of  dry  matter  consumed  decreased  during  the  heavy  grain  feeding.  The  after 
effects  were  unfavorable  to  heavy  grain  feeding.  ' '  The  results  of  the  experiments  in 
this  line  conducte<l  by  us  during  the  last  two  years  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  fc'e<l  dairy  cows  more  than  a  medium  amoimt  of  grain  feed,  which 
may  be  placed  at  alxjut  8  li)s.  per  head  daily,  except  in  case  of  cows  of  marked  dairy 
tendencies  that  resiwnd  to  heavy  grain  feeding  by  an  increased  production  of  milk 
and  fat  rather  than  by  a  gain  in  live  weight." 
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Record  of  the  university  dairy  herd,  W.  L.  Carlvlb  ( Wiscongin  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  S14-SS6,  figf.  14). — An  account  is  gjven  of  the  care  and  management  of  the  dairy 
herd,  used  in  a  comparison  of  the  milk  and  butter  production  of  cows  of  the  special- 
purpose  dairy  type  and  cows  of  the  dual-purpose  type,  and  the  records  of  12  pure- 
bred and  grade  cows  for  the  year.  The  data  given  include  the  breed,  ^e,  and  weight 
of  cows;  kind,  amount,  and  cost  of  food  eaten;  number  of  days  in  milk;  amount  and 
Tkloe  of  products,  and  total  profit.  Variations  in  the  production  of  2  cows  are  noted. 
Dlnstrations  are  given  of  10  of  the  cows,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  descriptive  and 
historiral  notes  and  a  summary  of  production  and  profit  "The  records,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  those  reported  last  year  [E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  83],  certainly  contain 
some  surprising  results  in  favor  of  grade  Shorthorns  as  profitable  milkers.  The  cows 
of  this  breed  here  reported  have  been  bought  from  4  different  herds  in  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  country,  and  have  been  bred  from  a  variety  of  lines  of  breeding." 

The  record  of  the  grade  Guernsey  cow,  Dolly,  summarized  by  periods  of  8  weeks, 
shows  "a  remarkable  falling  off  in  her  production  between  the  amount  produced  in 
the  best  week  in  the  first  period  of  8  weeks  and  the  best  week  in  the  third  period  of 
S  weeks.  The  feed  received  indicates  that  she  ate  as  much  feed  during  the  second 
and  third  periods  as  she  did  during  the  first.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
foUy  of  condemning  a  cow  on  a  single  day,  a  single  week,  or  even  a  single  year's 
record. 

"The  case  of  Pauline,  a  beefy  grade  Shorthorn  cow,  is  another  example,  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  in  the  production  of  the  2  years.  Her  record,  completed  in 
1899,  gave  her  credit  for  4,335  lbs.  of  milk  and  184.33  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  or  215.06  lbs. 
of  batter.  Her  present  yearly  record  gives  her  credit  for  7,996.7  lbs.  of  milk  and 
322.1  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  or  364.56  lbs.  of  butter.  Here  we  have  a  difference  of  3,661.7 
in  pounds  of  milk,  or  149.51  in  pounds  of  butter.  In  her  record  of  the  present  year 
the  profit  over  cost  of  feed  was  $57.48,  while  last  year  it  was  but  $20.86." 

OfBcial  tests  of  dairy  cows,  1899-1900,  F.  W.  Woll  (  Witcoimn  Sla.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  ftf-75). — Rules  r^arding  the  conduct  of  official  tests  of  dairy  cows,  and  directions 
for  station  representatives  in  conducting  the  tests,  as  adopted  by  the  station  January 
1,  1900,  are  given.  Under  these  rules  the  station,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  breeders'  associations,  will  make  ofiScial  tests  of  registered  cows.  The  person 
for  whom  the  test  is  made  is  expected  to  pay  all  expenses  connected  with  the  test, 
including  traveling  expenses  and  $2  a  day  for  the  station's  representative,  and  provide 
him  accommodations.    The  results  of  such  official  tests  of  110  Holstein,  7  Guernsey, 

2  Shorthorn,  and  8  Red  Polled  cows  are  reported  in  detail.    Data  for  "economical 
food  tests"  of  14  of  the  Holstein  cows  are  included. 

An  improved  cow  stall,  H.  E.  Vak  Nobman  {Indiana Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  96-97, 
fig».  S). — The  requisites  of  an  ideal  stall  are  given  and  a  stall,  believed  to  combine 
these  requisites,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory  at  the  station,  is  described. 

The  relation  between  tlie  specific  gravity,  the  fat,  and  the  solids-not-fat  of 
milk,  C.  Grohmann  (Mitt.  Landw.  Intl.  Ihm.  Leipzig,  1901,  No.  g,  pp.  66-S9). — An 
extended  review  is  given  of  the  work  of  Fleischmann,  Veith,  and  others  upon  the  com- 
position of  milk,  and  especialjly  upon  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ash,  protein, 
and  sugar  from  the  specific  gravity  and  fat  content.  In  87  analyses  of  milk  from  vari- 
ooe  MMuces,  the  author  found  the  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  analytical 
results  to  range  from  —0.890  to  0.708  per  cent  dry  matter.  Not  only  were  the  differ- 
ences in  the  percentages  of  ash,  protein,  and  sugar  variable,  but  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  fat  varies,  as  the  Reichert-MeissI,  saponification 
and  iodin  numbers  show.  To  determine  whether  a  relation  between  the  fat  content 
of  the  milk  and  the  amount  of  solids-not-fat  may  be  established,  the  author  divides 
his  results  into  3  groups.     In  the  first  group  he  places  the  milks  containing  less  than 

3  per  cent  of  fat;  in  the  second  group  those  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent;  and  in 
U>e  third  group  those  containing  above  4  per  cent.    From  an  average  of  the  3  groups 
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it  was  found  that  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  shows  a  percenta^^  increase  in 
the  Bolids-not-fat  This  is  brought  out  in  the  following  table  in  which  the  bt  and 
aolids-not-fat  of  group  1  are  taken  as  100: 

Relation  of /at  to  solUU-not-fat  in  milk. 


Fat. 


100.0 
125.7 
171.3 


FaMroe 
snifaetance. 


100.0 
102.6 
10S.4 


Tlio  volatile  products  of  milk,  H.  and  G.  Wadthy  {Jour.  AyricoU  [Pan»\,  It 
(1901),  No.  ISS,  p.  48). — Milk  waa  distilled  to  dryness,  the  successive  portions  col- 
lected and  examined. 

Milk,  A.  L.  WiNTON  and  C.  Lanolby  (Connectiaa  State  Sta.  Jtpl.  1900,  pL  S,  pp. 
ISi-lSS,  pi.  1). — Analyses  of  246  samples  of  milk  purchased  from  milkmen  in  the 
cities  and  larger  villages  of  the  State  are  reported.  Methods  of  analysis  are  given. 
Eleven  samples  showed  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat,  54  less  than  12  per  cent  of  solids, 
and  17  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat  and  12  per  cent  of  solids.  Seven  contained  boric 
acid  or  borax  and  14  formaldehyde. 

Milk  and  cream  sampled  and  sent  by  individuals,  A.  L.  Winton,  A.  W. 
OoDBN  and  C.  Langlkv  {Coniwdicul  Slate  Sla.  Rpi.  1900,  pi.  2,  pp.  W4-/W).— Details 
are  reported  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  milk,  cream,  ice  cream, 
and  separator  skim  milk.  None  of  the  samples  of  ice  cream  contained  added  preserva- 
tives, although  some  of  the  samples  of  cream  did. 

The  sanitary  production  of  milk,  A.  M.  Soule  (  Univ.  Termes»ee  Record,  4  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  37-44,  fig».  S). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Aeration  of  milk,  J.  D.  Davidson  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Iiid.  South  Auglralia,  4  (1901), 
No.  7,  pp.  658-560). — It  was  found  by  experiment  that  the  aeration  of  milk  no 
only  extended  the  time  during  which  it  remained  sweet,  but  eliminated  the  anima 
odor  and  the  dandelion  flavor  which  remained  in  the  control. 

Preservation  of  samples  of  milk,  P.  Lbbnhovts  (Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleer.  R^b. 
LaJidbouwschool,  IS  (1900),  No.  148,  pp.  195-197). — The  diflBculty  in  preserving  com- 
posite samples  of  milk  at  creameries  led  to  a  study  of  milk  preservatives,  and  espe- 
cially of  formaldehyde.  The  commercial  40  per  cent  formalin  was  used,  and  the 
experiments  were  to  determine  (1)  whether  the  fat  content  is  changed  by  the 
addition  of  formaldehyde,  and  (2)  what  influence  the  different  amounts  of  formal- 
dehyde exert  on  the  duration  of  the  preservation;  also  the  minimum  amount  needed 
to  preserve  milk  for  a  given  time. 

Seven  flasks  of  milk  were  prepared,  the  fat  content  and  souring  point  being  dete^ 
mined  for  each  lot.  Then  to  each  liter  of  milk  was  added  an  amount  of  formalde- 
hyde varying  from  1  to  6  cc.  One  flask  was  not  treated  and  served  as  a  check.  The 
fat  content  was  determined  by  means  of  Gerber's  acid  butyrometer  and  the  soaring 
point  was  expressed  in  degrees  Soxhlet.  The  milk  was  teeted  every  other  day  for 
3i  weeks.  The  results  are  given  in  a  table.  The  author  concludes  that  formalde- 
hyde is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  tor  milk.  Throughout  the  experiment  the  fat 
content  remained  unchanged,  and  only  when  finally  the  milk  became  thick  and  sour 
did  the  results  become  untrustworthy.  The  tests  were  carried  on  at  a  temperature 
of  16  to  20°  C,  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  samples  are  usually  kept  in  a 
laboratory.  When  samples  are  kept  in  a  cool  place  at  about  12°  C,  1  cc.  of  formal- 
dehyde will  suffice  to  preserve  1  liter  of  milk  for  30  days.  Larger  amounte  than 
3  cc.  per  liter  are  not  advised. — h.  m.  pietkbs. 

I'ormaldehyde  as  a  milk  preservative,  A.  G.  Youno  (Med.  Age,  18-19  (1900), 
pp.  7es-7S7). 
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MSHk.  testing  at  factories,  G.  S.  Thomson  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Ihd.  South  Australia, 
4  (1901),  Xo.  7,  pp.  560-663'). — In  an  experiment  of  covering  milk  cans  with  cloth 
kept  moistened,  it  was  found  that  the  milk  arrived  at  the  factory  several  degrees 
cooler  and  with  a  lower  acid  content  by  several  points. 

A  source  of  error  in  some  turbine  testers,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Witcotmn  Sta.  Rpt. 
lSO0,pp.  76-81)  .—This  has  been  abstracted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  1083). 
Influence  of  temi>erature  on  tests  of  skim  milk  by  the  Babcock  test,  E.  H. 
Fabrirgton  ( Wttcongm  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  81-S6)  .—The  fat  content  of  skim  milk 
was  determined  by  gravimetric  analysis  and  by  steam  turbine  testers  at  140  and  200°  F, 
in  10  comparative  tests.  The  average  results  by  the  3  methods  were,  respectively,  0.08, 
0.06,  and  0.03  per  cent.  "  In  every  case  the  teats  were  higher  when  made  in  the 
tagbtly-cloeed  tester  and  heated  to  about  200°  F.  than  they  were  when  tested  in  the 
machine  having  an  opening  in  the  cover  and  whirled  at  about  140°  F.  In  some 
cases  twice  as  much  fat  was  shown  in  the  hot  test  bottles  as  in  the  others.  .  .  . 
Tests  of  skim  milk  made  with  20  cc.  of  acid  and  whirled  at  a  high  speed  in  a  machine 
heated  to  about  200°  F.  give  results  nearer  those  obtained  by  gravimetric  analysis 
than  are  obtained  by  any  other  method." 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  sweetened  condensed  milk  by  the  Babcock  test, 
E.  H.  Fakrinoton  { Wi»conmn  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  86-89). — This  has  been  abstracted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  k.,  12,  p.  307). 

Testing  for  pastenriaed  milk,  A.  Bbrnstkin  (Zttehr.  Fleiteh  u.  Mitchhyg.,  11 
(1900),  No.  3,  pp.  80,  81). — The  following  method  is  given  for  estimating  the  degree 
to  which  milk  has  been  heated:  To  50  cc.  of  the  milk  4.5  cc.  of  a  normal  solution  of 
•oetic  acid  is  added,  slightly  shaken  tmtil  the  milk  has  coagulated,  filtered,  and  the 
dear  filtrate  heated.  If  the  original  milk  has  not  been  pasteurized,  a  heavy  precipi- 
tate of  albumin  will  form.  The  higher  the  milk  has  been  heated,  up  to  00°  C,  the 
nnaller  will  be  the  precipitate.    Above  that  no  precipitate  will  occur. 

Thermal  death  point  of  tubercle  bacilli  under  commercial  conditions,  H.  L. 
RcsBEU.  and  E.  G.  Hastings  (Winconan  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  147-170). — Standards 
recommended  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  for  the  destruction  of  tubercle  bacilli 
are  given  and  discussed,  and  investigations  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  retesting 
8on>e  of  the  more  recent  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1001)  under  commercial  conditions 
are  reported. 

In  5  series  of  experiments  milk  was  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  heated  at  60°  C.  in  a  commercial  rotary  pasteurizer.  The  time  of  beat- 
ing in  the  different  tests  varied  from  5  to  46  minutes.  Control  samples  were 
unbeated.  The  vitality  of  the  bacilli  was  tested  by  intraperitoneal  injections  into 
guinea  pigs.  The  results  of  the  tests,  including  post-mortem  notes,  are  given  in 
detail.  "The  conclu«ons  from  these  series  indicate  that  a  temperature  of  10  min- 
utes at  60°  C.  ( 140°  F. )  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tubercle  organism 
so  completely  that  large  doses  inoculated  in  the  most  susceptible  portion  of  a  very 
gasceptible  animal  (guinea  pig)  fail  to  produce  any  development  of  the  disease, 
while  unbeated  samples  of  milk  and  those  exposed  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  for  5  minutes 
pTodDce<l  the  disease  without  exception." 

In  2  series  uf  experiments  a  comparison  was  made  of  heating  milk  at  60°  C.  in  the 
commercial  pasteurizer  and  in  open  bottles  placed  in  a  water  bath.  In  the  latter 
c^  the  milk  remained  in  a  quiescent  condition  and  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  which  permitted  a  film  to  form  on  the  surface.  "Where  the  milk  was 
exposed  in  a  quiescent  condition,  as  in  a  glass  tube  or  bottle,  the  tubercle  bacilli 
were  more  resistant  than  where  the  milk  was  in  a  closed  receiver  and  agitated. 
While  all  tubercular  organisms  were  destroyed  in  the  commereial  pasteurizer  in  10 
minotes,  neither  an  exposure  for  this  period  nor  for  16  minutes  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  mane  lot  of  organisms  when  the  milk  was  treated  in  a  quiescent  condition  at  the 
:  temperature  in  vessels  to  which  the  air  had  more  access.  .  .  . 
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"It  is  recommended  in  order  to  thoroughly  pasteurize  milk  so  as  to  destroy  any 
tubercle  bacilli  which  it  may  contain,  without  in  any  way  injuring  its  creaming 
properties  or  consistency,  to  heat  the  same  in  closed  pasteurizers  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  20  minutes  at  140°  F.  (60°  C. )." 

Influence  of  heredity  upon  the  percentage  of  batter  fat  in  milk,  W.  Kikch- 
NKR  {Mitt.  Landw.  Imt.  Univ.  Leipzig,  1901,  No.  S,  pp.  1S9-139). — Observations  were 
made  during  10  years  on  the  influence  of  heredity  in  crossing  dairy  cattle.  From 
the  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cows  in  the  2  temilies 
crossed,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  fat  content  is  influenced  by  heredity. 

The  variation  of  volatile  fatty  acida  in  butter  fat,  P.  Yieth  {Milch  7Ag.,  SO 
{1901),  No.  le,  pp.  177-179). — In  a  series  of  determinations  covering  2  years  it  was 
found  that  the  Beichert-Meissl  number  ranged  from  22.4  to  31.3.  The  volatile  bitty 
acid  content  was  highest  during  the  spring  months  and  lowest  during  the  autumn 
months. 

Moisttire  in  butter,  E.  H.  Farrington  {Chimgo  Dairy  Produce,  7  {1901),  No. 
86,  p.  18). — A  paper  read  liefore  the  National  Butter  Makers'  Association  at  St  Paul, 
1901.  The  results  reported  by  various  experiment  station  workers  are  given.  The 
effect  of  salting  has  been  found  to  reduce  the  moisture  content.  Working  reduces 
the  water  content  of  butter,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  worked 
the  greater  the  loss.  The  influence  of  the  size  of  the  granules  u[)on  the  water  con- 
tent has  been  found  to  be  variable.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  reports  the 
greater  loss  of  moisture  with  butter  churned  to  large  granules.  The  Wisconsin 
Station  found  a  greater  loss  with  small  granules. 

New  Zealand  butter-making  experiments  {SUdion,  Farm  and  Dairy,  S  {1901), 
No.  39,  p.  773). — A  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  New  Zealand 
dairy  commissioner.  It  was  found  that  ripened  cream  produced  a  better  keeping 
butter  than  the  sweet  or  unripened  cream;  that  the  pasteurized  cream  butter  scored 
decisively  over  the  nonpasteurized,  and  that  the  butter  made  from  cream  properly 
ripened  with  a  starter  had  a  superior  flavor  and  kept  better  than  that  from  self- 
ripened  cream. 

The  "Columbia  Air  Chum,"  E.  H.  Farunoton  and  F.  Dewhibst  ( lf;«ooR«tn 
iSKa.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  93-97). — A  description  of  this  patent  chum  is  given  and  some  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  the  manufacturers  are  quoted.  Twenty-one  tests  in 
which  comparisons  were  made  of  the  air  chum  and  a  barrel  chum  under  uniform 
conditions  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  The  yield  of  butter  from  121.39  lbs.  of  fat 
in  the  cream  was  130.19  lbs.  by  the  air  chum  and  135.13  lbs.  by  the  barrel  chum, 
making  the  overrun  in  the  two  cases  respectively  7.25  and  11.31  per  cent  The  aver- 
age fat  content  of  the  buttermilk  from  the  air  churn  was  0.77  per  cent  and  from  the 
barrel  chum  0.26  per  cent  The  average  time  required  for  churning  was  1.3  minutes 
less  in  case  of  the  air  churn.  A  comparison  of  the  2  churns  as  regards  ease  of  run- 
ning, economy  in  cost,  lasting  qualities,  etc.,  was  unfavorable  to  the  air  chum. 

Calculating'  dividends  for  milk  and  for  cream  at  the  same  factory,  EL  H. 
Fakrington  ( ]Viscon»in  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  90-9^).— This  subject  is  briefly  discussed 
and  an  illustration  of  the  calculation  of  dividends  is  given.  The  fat  returned  to  the 
milk  patron  in  the  skim  milk  is  taken  at  3  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk.  The 
amount  of  fat  received  from  the  cream  patron  is  therefore  increased  by  3  per  cent 
and  compared  with  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk  received  from  the  milk  pat- 
ron in  calculating  dividends. 

Creameriea  and  cheese  factories  of  western  Oregon,  F.  L.  Ke.\t  ( Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  66,  pp.  SS-eo,  pi*.  S). — Information  on  this  subject  was  collected  by  the  author 
in  a  tour  of  inspection  made  during  July  and  August,  1899.  The  bulletin  containsa 
list  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  visited,  with  data  as  to  form  of  organiza- 
tion, value  of  plant,  number  of  patrons,  etc.,  of  each;  estimates  of  the  butter  and 
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chmee  prodactioa  in  the  State  in  1899;  an  account  of  the  more  common  methods  of 
opereUng  creameries  and  cheese  factories;  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  several  of 
the  dairy  associations;  a  discussion  of  the  location  and  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
creameries  and  cheese  factorieg;  notes  on  keeping  accounts  at  factories;  directions 
for  operating  the  Babco»-k  test;  and  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  feeding  and  produc- 
tion of  cows  in  the  State,  the  separators  and  chums  in  general  use  at  factories,  Bab- 
cock  testers  and  the  cleansing  of  test  bottles,  water  supply  and  fuel  of  factories,  and 
packing  and  marketing  butter.  The  production  of  creamery  butter  and  cheese  in 
the  State  in  1899  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000  and  1,500,000  lbs.,  respectively. 

Hotes  on  some  dairy  troubles,  H.  A.  Habding,  L.  A.  Rogers,  and  G.  A.  Smith 
{Sett  York  StaU  SUi.  Bid.  183,  pp.  173-193).— Y\axoT  in  milk  and  its  products  is 
briefly  diacuased,  and  investigations  of  a  fishy  flavor  in  milk,  a  bitter  flavor  in  Neuf- 
chatel  cheese,  a  sweet  flavor  in  Cheddar  cheese,  and  rusty  spot  in  Cheddar  cheese 
are  reported  and  summarized  as  follows: 

"Appearance  of  a  highly-disagreeable,  fishy  flavor  in  the  product  of  a  dairy  was 
traced  to  the  milk  of  a  single  apparently  healthy  cow.  On  rejecting  the  product  of 
this  animal  no  further  trouble  was  experienced.  No  cause  for  the  outbreak  could 
be  found. 

"An  intensely  bitter  flavor  in  Neufchatel  cheese  was  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  activity  of  an  acid-forming  bacillus.  The  bitter  flavor  was  not  reproduced  in 
liquid  cultures  but  appeared  upon  draining  and  aerating  the  cheese  curd. 

"  The  cau.^  relation  of  certain  yeasts  to  the  production  of  undesirable  flavors 
common  in  Cheddar  cheese  appeared  probable  from  their  constant  presence  in  cheese 
showing  sweet  flavor  and  their  absence  in  all  that  having  a  clean  flavor.  The  uni- 
form reproduction  of  oB-flavors,  when  using  pure  starters  of  these  yeasts  in  cheese 
making  tends  still  further  to  establish  this  relation. 

"Rusty  spot  in  Cheddar  cheese  is  caused  by  a  bacterial  growth.  The  addition  of 
cultures  of  this  bacillus  to  the  vat  before  adding  the  rennet  failed  to  reproduce  the 
discoloration;  but  adding  cultures  of  the  same  organism  after  cutting  the  curd  gave 
a  very  marked  case  of  rusty  spot" 

Dairy  disagreeables  busy  the  bacteriologists,  F.  H.  Hall,  H.  A.  Hardinq, 
L.  A.  BoGKBs,  and  G.  A.  Smith  {New  York  folate  fita.  Bui.  183,  popular  ed.,  pp.  9). — 
This  is  a  popular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

The  cause  of  the  ripening  of  cheese,  E.  von  Frbudenkbich  (.Inn.  A^fr.  SaUie, 
I  {1901),  So.  1,  pp.  IS). — In  the  present  study  it  was  sought  to  make  cheese  under 
normal  conditions,  but  without  containing  certain  bacteria.  For  this  reason  milk 
wve  drawn  under  the  best  aseptic  conditions  possible.  Six  lots  of  milk  were  obtained 
with  from  62  to  316  ba<-teria  per  cubic  centimeter.  These  lots  were  made  into  6 
cheeses.  In  Nos.  1  and  2,  used  as  checks,  the  milk  from  whicli  they  were  made  did 
not  contain  any  lactic-acid  bacteria  and  was  coagulated  with  artificial  rennet  to  avoid 
the  addition  of  bacteria.  Two  other  portions  (Nos.  3  and  4)  were  coagulated  with 
a  natural  rennet  that  contained  almost  pure  cultures  of  these  lactic-acid  ferments, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  are  necessary  in  the  ripening  of  cheese.  The  fifth 
lot  was  coagulated  with  artificial  rennet  and  in  addition  3  kinds  of  lactic-acid  bacte- 
ria. Bacterium  lacHs  acidi  and  2  others  denominated  a  and  e,  were  incorporated.  The 
axth  lot  was  made  up  as  No.  5,  except  that  only  1  kind  of  lactic-acid  forming  bacte- 
ria, e,  was  added.  After  10  weeks,  bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  of  the 
cheeses  were  made,  the  chemical  examination  consisting  in  the  determination  of 
the  nitrogen  soluble  in  water,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
in  percentages  of  the  total  nitrogen. 
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The  following  shows  the  chemical  analyaee: 

Analyses  of  cheese  ripened  in  different  trays. 


Cheese  No. 


1  (artificial  rennet) 

2  (artificial  rennet) 

3  ( natural  rennet) 

4  (natural  rennet) 

&  (artmcial  rennet,  with  8  lactic-ncid  bacteria) 
6  (artificial  rennet,  with  I  lactic-acid  bacteria) 


Nitrogen  of 

the  products 

o(  decom- 

posiUon. 


Nitrogen  of 
decompofii- 

tion  in  total 

aolnblo  nl- 

troRen. 


Prreent. 

PrrentL 

0.75 

» 

1.70 

10 

3.00 

30 

3.62 

27 

i.W 

18 

1.30 

10 

In  the  checks  in  whicli  lactic-aci<i  bacteria  were  abi<eiit,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
ripening  in  the  taste  of  the  cheese.  The  differences  in  the  amounts  of  soluble  nitrogen 
in  these  cheeses  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  bacteria  present  which  were 
able  to  decompose  the  casein  but  which  di<l  not  have  any  favorable  influence  upon 
the  ripening.  The  larger  decomposition  of  No.  2  did  not  show  an  improvenaent  in 
quality  over  No.  1.  In  Nos.  3  and  4,  while  the  ripening  had  not  progressed  very  far, 
yet  the  results  were  favorable  for  the  pnKiuction  of  a  gcnxl  cheese.  The  differences 
between  No.  5  and  No.  6  showed  that  the  absence  of  2  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  in 
the  last  lot  had  an  imfavorable  influence  u]x>n  the  ripening.  The  differences  between 
the  cheeses  in  the  experimenta  are  more  strongly  brought  out  in  the  column  in  the 
table  giving  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  of  decomposition  in  the  total  soluble  nitrogen. 

The  rdle  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  R.  Chodat  and 
N.  O.  Hofman-Bano  (Ann.  Intt.  Pasteur,  15  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  56-.^).— The  authors 
made  a  number  of  culture  experiments  with  different  species  of  lactic-acid  bac- 
teria and  the  tyrotlirix  form  of  Duclaux.  Casein  was  uned  as  a  culture  medium 
and  was  pre}>ared  as  follows:  Fresh  milk  was  creamed  in  a  separator,  pasteurized, 
coagulated,  the  whey  remove<l,  and  the  curd  washed  and  dried.  When  used,  the 
curd  was  treated  with  a  small  amount  of  water  and  sterilize<l.  The  small  por- 
tions of  the  culture  medium  were  inoculated  with  the  varioiia  forms  of  bacteria 
tested,  and  the  soluble  and  insoluble  nitrogen  formed  are  shown  in  tables.  From 
the  results  obtained  the  authors  conclude  that  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  do  not  have 
the  importance  in  ripening  cheese  that  Freudenreich  ascribes  to  them.  The  tyro- 
thrix  forms  appeared  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  casein  of  the  culture 
medium  while  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  did  not. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  curing  upon  the  commercial  quality 
of  cheeae,  G.  A.  Smith  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bid.  184,  PP-  i.9.J-^a?).— Introductory 
notes  are  given  on  the  cheese  industry  in  New  York,  and  experiments  reported  in 
curing  cheese  at  temperatures  common  under  ordinary  factory  conditions  and  at  lower 
temperatures.  The  method  of  making  the  chee»<e  was  uniform  in  all  the  experiments 
and  is  described  in  detail.  In  1899  cheese  was  cured  at  55,  60,  65,  and  70°  F.,  and 
in  1900  also  at  75  and  80°.     Scorings  are  tabulated. 

"Of  the  cheeses  made  in  1899  those  cured  at  60°  F.  and  below  scored,  on  the 
average,  almost  5  points  higher  on  flavor  and  2.5  points  higher  on  texture,  than  those 
cured  at  65°  F.  and  above.  In  1900,  the  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  lower 
temi)eratures  was  5.1  points  on  flavor  and  2.7  points  on  texture."  The  improvement 
of  curing  rooms,  by  making  them  tighter  and  providing  some  means  of  cooling  them, 
as  a  cold-air  duct,  is  strongly  urged. 

Cold-cured  cheese,  F.  H.  Hall  and  G.  A.  Smith  (Xeiv  Yirrk  Stale  Sla.  Bui.  184, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  4). — ^This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  above  bulletin. 
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The  chaasree  of  tlie  fat  in  the  xvpemng  at  cheeoe,  K.  Windisch  (Arh.  K. 
GaundheUtamIe,  17  {1901),  pp.  1-160;  abi.  in  Chan.  CenM.,  7S  {1901),  J,  No.  g,  pp. 
liS-lSO). — ^The  changes  in  the  fat  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  are  apparent  from  the 
variations  in  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  the  fat  The  changes  in  the  quality  are 
cbonical  and  are  especially  noted  in  the  formation  of  soluble  fittty  acids.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  glycerids  with  the  formation  of  mluble  fatty  acids  begins  shortly 
after  the  manufoctore  of  the  cheese,  the  volatile  acids  being  in  part  at  least  elimi- 
nated. With  the  changes  of  fatty  acids,  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  and  the  refnictometer  numbers,  and  in  a  lesser  amount  the  saponification 
nnmber.  The  scarce  of  the  free  fatty  acid  is  in  the  breaking  up  -of  the  fat,  and  it  is 
not  formed  from  the  milk  sugar  or  albumin.  From  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fat,  the  author  believes  that  bacteria  play  the  principal  rAle,  the 
work  being  especially  aided  by  certain  enzym-producing  species. 

Influence  of  rennet  on  cheese  ripenin^r,  S.  M.  Babcock,  H.  L.  Rdsskll,  and 
A.  ViviAH  ( IVinroTwrn  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  lOZ-lii,  fig».  5).— The  views  of  various 
authors  on  the  action  of  rennet  in  cheese  making  are  given  and  investigations  to 
determine  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  rennet  in  cheese  ripening  are  reported. 

Two,  four,  eight,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  rennet  extract,  respectively,  were  added  to 
1,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  the  percentage  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  cheese  made  in  each 
case  was  determined  at  different  intervals.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rermet 
extract  used  was  accompanied  in  each  case  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  soluble 
nitrogenous  products.  The  averts  water  content  of  cheese  made  from  1,000  lbs.  of 
milk  to  which  3  oz.  of  rennet  extract  had  been  added  was  35.23  per  cent,  and  from 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  to  which  9  oz.  of  rennet  extract  had  been  added  was  34.37 
per  cent  The  hypothesis  advanced  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  rennet  tends 
to  increase  the  moisture  of  cheese  and  so  hasten  the  ripening  process  is  therefore 
considered  untenable.  To  determine  if  other  ferments  than  rennin  in  the  rennet 
extract  was  the  cause  of  increased  digestion  where  large  quantities  of  the  extract  were 
used,  an  attempt  was  made  to  inhibit  the  action  of  rennin  by  heat  Rennet  extract 
heated  to  152°  F.  for  5  minutes  was  compared  with  the  unheated  extract.  As  heat- 
ing decreased  the  proteolytic  action  as  well  as  the  curdling  power  of  the  rennet 
extract,  the  results  of  this  experiment  did  not  permit  of  a  definite  conclusion. 

bodies  were  made  of  the  soluble  decomposition  products  in  cheese  made  with  vary- 
ing quantities  of  rennet  Four  series  of  experiments  are  reported  in  detail.  Deter- 
minations of  the  albunioses,  peptones  precipitated  by  tannin  and  by  phosphotungstic 
add,  amids,  and  ammonia  in  cheese  made  with  varying  quantities  of  rennet  at  different 
Aages  of  ripening  are  given.  The  effect  of  adding  varying  quantities  of  pepsin  to  the 
rannet  extract  was  also  studied,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  acidity  of  curd  on  rate  of 
peptic  digestion.  Several  different  brands  of  commercial  pepsin  were  compared. 
The  results  of  the  investigations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"The  increase  in  soluble  nitrogenous  products  in  cheese  and  also  in  milk  due  to  an 
increase  in  amount  of  rennet  extract  used  are  also  confined  to  those  by-products  that 
are  peculiar  to  pepsin,  thus  indicating  that  the  digestive  action  of  rennet  extractis 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  pepsin  incorporated  with  the  rennet  extract  The 
cmdal  test  of  this  conclusion  was  made  by  adding  purified  pepsin  to  milk  and 
making  the  same  into  cheese,  where  rennet  extract  was  or  was  not«dded  to  curdle 
the  milk.  In  snch  cheese  digestion  has  been  increased  in  those  cases  to  which 
pepsin  has  been  added,  and  this  increase  has  been  confined  to  those  by-products 
that  are  characteristic  of  pepsin,  and  which  also  appear  in  cheese  made  with  high 
quantities  of  rennet 

"The  digestion  in  cheese  incident  to  pepsin  is  determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of 
*adity  developed  in  the  milk  and  curd.  In  Cheddar  cheese,  peptic  digestion  prob- 
ably does  not  begin  until  the  acidity  of  the  milk  is  approximately  0.3  per  cent  lactic 
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acid.  Acid  salts  as  phosphates,  etc.,  fovor  peptic  digestion  in  milk  in  a  manner 
comparable  to  free  acids.  Free  acid  does  not  normally  exist  in  Cheddar  cheese,  the 
apparent  acidity  being  due  to  acid  salts. 

"Summarizing  these  conclusions,  rennet  exerts  a  digestive  effect  on  the  casein  of 
cheese,  due  to  the  presence  of  peptic  euzyms  contained  in  rennet  extracts,  the  action 
of  which  is  intensified  by  development  of  acid  in  the  curd.  The  soluble  nitrogenous 
products  formed  in  Cheddar  cheese  by  rennet  are  the  albumoses  and  the  higher 
peptones  that  are  precipitated  by  tannin." 

A  study  of  the  action  of  rennet,  J.  J.  O.  db  Vribb  and  F.  W.  J.  Bokkbout 
{Landw.  Vers,  fkat.,  56  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  g:gl-g.10).—The  work  of  several  authors  on 
the  influence  of  the  organic  and  mineral  substances  of  milk  upon  the  action  of  rennet 
is  reviewed.  The  work  of  Soldner  upon  the  favorable  influence  of  soluble  lime  salts 
on  the  coagulation  of  milk  is  treated  at  length.  The  effect  on  the  action  of  rennet 
of  heating,  diluting,  and  the  addition  of  soda  solution,  carbonic  acid,  and  of  cal- 
cium chlorid  to  the  milk,  are  shown.  From  the  results  of  the  several  tests  the  con- 
clusion ia  drawn  that  Boldner's  theory  of  the  great  influence  of  the  soluble  lime  salts 
upon  the  action  of  rennet  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  they  do  not  have  the  impor- 
tance that  he  ascribes  to  them.  The  solubility  of  lime  is  variable,  depending  upon 
its  combination  and  the  acidity  of  the  milk,  and  does  not  indicate  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  rapid  coagulation.  Removing  carbonic  acid  previously  added  to  milk 
will  not  affect  the  soluble  lime  content,  but  will  greatly  reduce  the  coagulating  power 
of  the  rennet.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  acidity,  aa  well  as  the  soluble 
lime  content  of  the  milk,  affects  the  action  of  the  rennet. 

A  description  of  the  new  cheese-curing  rooms  and  the  foreign  cheese-mak- 
ing rooms,  E.  H.  Fabbinotoji  ( Wiscoimn  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  309~S1S,  figs.  e). — An 
addition  to  the  dairy  building  provides  rooms  for  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of 
Swiss,  brick,  and  Limburger  cheese,  and  rooms  for  pressing  and  curing  Cheddar 
cheese.  The  main  floor  of  the  new  building,  which  is  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd, 
is  47  by  57  ft.  The  ground  plan  and  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  are  given, 
and  the  subearth  duct,  method  of  heating,  and  method  of  roofing  the  cellar  are 
described. 

Officials,  associations,  and  educational  institutions  connected  with  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  TTnited  States  for  the  year  1901  {U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bwreaa 
of  Animal  Indxutry  Circ.  3S,  pp.  8) . — A  list  of  each. 

YETEBIHAllT  SCIXKCE  ANB  PBACTICE. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  1900 

(St.  Paul:  Veterinary  Prejm  Co.,  pp.  296,  pi.  1). — The  thirty-seventh  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  4  to  7,  1900.  Some  of  the 
papers  prcHented  are  briefly  note<l  IxjIow. 

Labor,  Text,  and  confineineiU,  W.  L.  Williams  (pp.  82-92). — The  author  attempts  to 
define  these  terms  as  applied  to  domesticated  animals. 

The  relation  of  nierinary  medicine  to  the  ptMic  health,  W.  H.  Lovx  (pp.  92-96). — ^In 
this  article  the  author  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  services  which  the  veterinarian 
may  render  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  animal  diseases  to  man. 

Sarcoptic  scabies  of  the  horse  and  psoroplic  scabies  of  cattle  in  Montatta,  3f.  E.  KtiowUs 
(pp.  97-104,  pi.  1 ). — In  the  northern  part  of  Montana  sarcoptic  scabies  of  the  horse 
has  prevailed  to  some  extent  since  1885.  It  is  believed  that  the  disease  was  intro- 
duced by  Indian  horses,  perhaps  during  the  raid  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians  in  1877. 
During  the  past  3  yeare,  about  12,000  horses  have  been  treated  for  this  disease,  and 
it  is  now  practically  stamped  out.  Each  affected  horse  was  roped  and  hand  treated. 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  of  the  behavior  of 
affected  horses. 
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The  paoroptic  scabiee  of  cattle  is  reported  as  prevailing  to  considerable  extent  in 
Teton  County,  Montana.  The  cattle  men  of  the  State  describe  a  similar  disease 
which  affected  the  baffalo,  and  believe  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  from  buffaloes 
to  domestic  cattle.  The  disease  makes  its  first  appearance  in  cattle  at  the  root  of  the 
tail  or  on  the  neck  and  withers,  and  slowly  extends  along  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  chest.  In  long  standing  cases  it  comes  finally  to  cover  the  entire  body  and  head, 
except  the  part  of  the  legs  below  the  knees.  The  author  estimates  that  of  the  cattle 
OD  the  ranges  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Dakota  line,  20  per  cent  are  affected  with  this  disease.  At  first  parafBne  oil,  to 
which  about  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  was  added,  was  used  for  hand  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Later  extensive  dipping  vats  were  constructed,  and  a  lime-and-sulphur  dip 
has  been  employed  cheaply  and  successfully. 

Tht  rapid  diaffno»i»  of  rabies,  K  P.  Ravmd  and  D.  J.  McCarthy  (pp.  109-111). — In 
all  positive  cases  of  rabies  in  dogs  and  rabbits  the  authors  found  certain  constant 
changes  in  the  intervertebral  ganglia.  The  most  pronounced  changes  were  noted  in 
the  ganglia  of  rabbits  in  which  the  disease  had  been  produced  from  subdural  inocu- 
lationB  with  material  from  dogs. 

The  rdatitmof  the  lymphatic*  to  meatirapection,  T.  Butler  (pp.  112-123). — The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  lymphatic  glands  are  affected 
in  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  Detailed  notes  are  given  of  changes  produced  in  these 
glands  by  the  pathogenic  organisms  of  various  diseases. 

Sabies  and  hydrophobia,  D.  E.  Salmon  (pp.  124-144). — A  controversial  article  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  prevention  of  this  disease. 

AjiHiqjIie  therapeiUiex,  J.  F.  Winchetler  (pp.  153-159). — In  this  article  the  author 
discoases  the  possibility  of  checking  or  preventing  the  growth  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
within  the  animal  organism  by  an  excess  of  alkalies  or  acids  and  by  the  use  of  such 
antiseptics  as  potassium  permanganate,  benzol,  and  petroleum. 

Obttades  to  enforcing  regidaiimu  requiring  the  tuberculin  test  in  interstate  cattle  traffic, 
A.  iVter»  (pp.  202-214). — ^The  author  states  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  or  r^^lations  requiring  a  tul>erculin  test  is  dishonesty  among  certain 
cattledealers  who  object  to  the  test  because  it  interferes  with  their  profit,  and  among 
certain  veterinarians  who  advance  certificates  without  reliable  tests. 

Experimental  tutierculotit,  hvman  and  bovine,  in  the  domettic  animaU,  R.  R.  Dinvnddie 
(pp.  215-228). — ^Three  pigs  were  inoculated  with  sputum  cultures  and  another  pig 
of  the  same  size  with  bovine  culture.  All  of  these  pigs  soon  exhibited  signs  of 
disease.  The  pig  which  received  the  bovine  culture  showed  the  more  extensive 
tnbercnlar  disease.  Another  comparative  test  of  sputum  and  bovine  cultures  on  pigs 
clearly  indicated  the  greater  virulence  of  the  bacilli  of  bovine  origin  for  pigs.  Com- 
parative experiments  on  sheep  gave  similar  results. 

The  following  articles  were  also  read  during  the  meetings  of  this  society:  A  pos- 
dble  cause  of  azoturia,  A.  W.  Balch;  The  pathology  of  azoturia,  W.  A.  Brinckerhofi; 
Practical  antiseptics  in  surgery,  G.  A.  Johnson;  Veterinary  progress  in  Michigan,  W. 
Jopling;  Spavin,  its  etiology  and  treatment,  W.  J.  Martin;  Snakes,  snake  venoms, 
and  antivenines,  E.  M.  Ranck;  Urinary  analysis  in  veterinary  practice,  P.  A.  Fish; 
Live-stock  vaccines  and  serum  therapy,  W.  Rnshworth;  Gruber's  reaction  in  hog 
cholettk,  R.  R.  DinMriddie  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  788) ;  The  work  of  the  veterinary  section  of 
the  experiment  stations,  J.  J.  Repp  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  601). 

Seport  of  cattle  commisaionera,  I.  A.  Watson  and  N.  G.  Bachelder  {New 
FoR^Mfctrc  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1899-1900,  pp.  S5S-382). — A  copy  is  given  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  regarding  the  care  and  disposi- 
tioo  of  diseased  animals,  and  r^arding  quarantine  and  inspection  service.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  use  of  tuberculin  and  mallein  in  the  control  of  tuberculoma 
and  ganders.  It  is  concluded  that  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  measures  for 
ptevoiting  the  development  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  as  important  aa  the  deetruction 
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of  diseased  animals.  Thorough  disinfection  has  been  insisted  upon  in  all  stables 
where  outbreaks  of  the  disease  were  found. 

Fhagrocytosis  dttring  fatal  infections,  T.  Tchistovitch  (Ann.  Innt.  Pcuieur, 
U  (1900),  No.  li,  pp.  *0^-n*7i?).— Rabbits  were  inoculated  with  fatal  doees  of  strep- 
tococcus and  killed  for  examination  after  \,  \,  },  1,  2,  4,  and  6  hours.  These  experi- 
ments showed  that  immediately  after  intravenous  injection  of  streptococcus  tJiese 
organisms  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lungs,  free  at  first  and  later 
surrounded  by  polynuclear  leucocytes.  The  leucocytes  are  numerous  and  invade 
the  capillaries.  Phagocytosis  in  the  lungs  ia  by  no  means  complete,  and  free  strep- 
tococci were  found  in  all  of  the  rabbits.  The  process  of  phagocytosis  was  more 
complete  in  the  lungs  than  in  the  liver. 

The  bot  fly  (Oaatrophilua  equi),  W.  W.  Froogatt  \,Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  WcUa, 
11  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  947-951,  pi.  /).— The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  more  common  species  of  this  family  which  infest  the  horse, 
ox,  sheep,  and  camel.  An  experiment  was  conducted  by  T.  Steel  in  treating  mules 
for  bot  flies.  After  a  preliminary  feeding  with  bran  mash,  IJ  drams  of  carbon  bisul- 
phid  were  given  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  dose  was  repeated  3  hours  later.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  i  pt.  of  linseed  oil  was  administered.  The  treatment  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  the  bot  flies,  although  a  large  number  of  parasitic  worms 
were  expelled,  but  it  was  not  certain  that  the  bot  flies  had  not  left  the  mole  when 
the  treatment  was  administered.  The  species  of  bot  fly  which  is  common  in 
Victoria  is  said  to  be  O.  salxiiarig. 

A  new  process  in  the  culture  of  tetanus  bacillus,  L.  Debrand  (Ann.  Ind. 
Pasteur,  14  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  757-76"<V).— The  tetanus  bacillus  when  cultivated  alone 
is  anaerobic,  and  the  experimenter  has  always  the  extra  trouble  of  producing  a 
vacuum  in  order  to  secure  abundant  supplies  of  pure  cultures.  In  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  author  it  was  found  that  when  the  tetanus  bacillus  was  grown 
together  with  Bacilltu  miblilis,  it  vegetated  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  a 
toxin  was  obtained  from  such  cultures  which  posHcssed  the  same  properties  as  the 
toxin  from  the  tetanus  bacillus  grown  alone  under  anaerobic  conditions.  This  gives 
an  easy  and  convenient  method  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
It  was  also  found  that  other  bacteria  beside  B.  guhtilit  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
tetanus  bacillus.  Among  these,  mention  may  be  made  of  £.  mesentgriau  and 
B.  anthracis.  When  grown  with  the  anthrax  bacillus,  however,  the  tetanus  bacillus 
produces  a  very  weak  toxin. 

On  the  ring^grorm  infection  in  man  and  animals,  J.  L.  Bctnch  (BriUdi  Med. 
Jour.,  1901,  No.  S093,  EpU.,  pp.  Si.'.i-SS6,  pU.  S,  figs.  .#).— The  author  diacossee  a 
number.of  cases  of  ringworm  which  were  communicated  from  horses  and  cats  to 
man.  The  nature  of  the  fungus  parasite  which  was  isolated  is  described  in  detail, 
together  with  remarks  on  its  behavior  in  different  culture  media. 

Agglutination  of  bacillus  of  Koch  by  tuberculous  discharges,  P.  Coitrmomt 
(Arch.  Med.  Erper.  el  Anal.  Path.,  Paris,  1.  «t.,  1^  (1900),  No.  6,  pp.  697-73S).—Th^ 
author's  experiments  include*!  series  of  tests  with  serous  fluids  and  blood  serum  from 
man  and  experimental  animals.  When  animals  were  inoculated  with  the  virulent 
form  of  tuberculosis  the  serum  reaction  was  almost  always  n^ative,  although  death 
followed  later  in  every  case.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  animals  were  inoculated 
with  a  less  virulent  form  of  tuberculosis  the  serum  reaction  was  always  positive,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  20  in  the  case  of  the  guinea  pig  and  I  to  600  in  the  case  of  the 
dog.  Experiments  with  various  serous  discharges  which  were  not  tuberculous  gave 
reactions  which  were  always  negative. 

The  general  results  obtained  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Nontuberculoos,  serons 
fluids  do  not  agglutinate  the  tubercle  bacillus  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  1  to  5.  The  majority  of  tuberculous,  serous  fluids  show  an  agglutinating  power 
in  proportions  of  from  1  to  5  and  1  to  20.    A  certwn  proportion,  however,  of  tuber- 
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catoos,  aeroos  fluids  do  not  give  a  positve  reaction,  even  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5. 
As  a,  rule,  however,  this  failure  of  the  reaction  occurs  in  cases  of  advanced  or  gener- 
alized tubercnloeis.  The  agglutinating  power  of  blood  is  not  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  serous  fluids  upon  the  same  animal.  It  may  be  more  or  less,  or  may  be  entirely 
abaent,  while  that  of  the  other  serous  fluids  is  quite  pronounced.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  serum  and  of  other  serums  can  be 
prag[resBively  increased.  The  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  serums  of  human 
origin  and  from  other  animals  gave  the  same  results.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
a  positive  reaction  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5  constitutes  a  reasonably  certain  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis. 

Baeillns  tuberculosis  piadum  and  the  tubeirculoais  of  frogs  caused  by  this 
bacillas,  Ledocx-Lbbard  {Ann.  Ingt.  Pcuteur,  U  (1900),  No.  8,  pp.  6SS-6S4, pi-  !)■ — 
This  bacillus  develops  in  the  frog  under  forms  more  varied  than  those  of  the  bacillus 
of  Koch  in  mammals.  The  cellular  reactions  vary  in  different  species  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  different  organs  of  the  same  species.  Each  organ  seems  to  defend 
itself  against  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus  in  its  own  way.  In  the  liver  of  the  frog 
certain  special  cells  are  recognized  which  difier  from  ordinary  migratory  cells  and 
which  are  pigmented.  These  cells  do  not  necessarily  participate  in  the  formation  of 
tubercles,  but  under  certain  conditions  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous  and 
become  associated  with  the  tubercles  already  formed. 

Bovins  tuberculosis,  E.  Nocakd  (/our.  AgricoU  [Pari*],  IS  {190 J),  No.  ISO,  pp. 
6—10). — ^The  author  disctisses  the  liability  to  contagion  from  this  disease  and  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  for  controlling  the  sale  of  tuberculous  meat  and  milk. 

Outbreaks  of  anthrax  fever  traceable  to  tannery  refuse,  H.  L.  Russbll  (  Wi»- 
cotmn  Ski.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  171-184). — During  the  season  of  1899  an  outbreak  of  anthrax 
occurred  on  the  Black  River  below  Medford,  Wis.  Bacteriolc^cal  examination  of 
blood  obtained  from  a  horse  which  had  died  of  the  disease  showed  that  the  organism 
bad  all  the  characteristics  of  the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  disease  prevailed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles  along  the  river  below  a  tannery,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
cases  of  anthrax  in  the  affected  area  indicated  the  river  water  as  being  the  carrier  of 
the  vims.  The  wastes  of  the  tannery  are  discharged  into  a  canal,  which  in  turn 
emptira  into  the  river.  The  hides  received  by  the  tannery  came  partly  from  South 
America  and  partiy  from  China.  The  evidence  obtained  pointed  conclusively  to 
these  hides  as  the  original  source  of  infection. 

Experiments  were  made  by  E.  6.  Hastily  in  testing  the  value  of  formaldehyde 
in  destroying  the  anthrax  bacillus.  Pieces  of  dried  hide  were  infected  with  anthrax 
spores  and  then  placed  in  solutions  of  formaldehyde  varying  in  strength  from  1: 600 
to  1 :  10,000.  The  series  of  experiments  was  continued  for  11  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  anthrax  spores  capable  of  development  were  still  found  on  the  hides 
which  had  been  immersed  in  solutions  containing  from  1: 10,000  to  1:  2,500  parts  of 
formaldehyde.  The  formaldehyde  gradually  combined  with  the  materials  compos- 
ing the  hide,  and  after  from  8  to  12  days  its  presence  could  not  be  detected  in  solutions 
of  the  strengths  just  mentioned.  The  formaldehyde  exerted  a  somewhat  injurious 
effect  upon  the  hides,  and  subsequent  tests  showed  that  the  hair  did  not  "sweat  off" 
as  readily  after  being  treated  with  formaldehyde  as  did  the  hide  which  had  not  been 
so  treated.  As  a  practical  disinfection  of  the  hides  seems  to  be  impossible,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  waste  from  tanneries  be  disinfected,  and  that  stock  raisers 
dH>uld  vaccinate  stock  on  areas  which  are  likely  to  become  infected. 

The  behavior  of  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  body  cavity  of  guinea  pigs,  J.  B. 
Vah  Leemt  (CferUW.  BakL  u.  Par.,  1.  AbL,  18  {1900),  No.  91,  pp.  7^-74*).— The 
author's  experiments  were  conducted  on  guinea  pigs  which  weighed  about  500  gm. 
and  with  anthrax  badUi  from  24  to  48  hours  old,  which  had  been  grown  on  bouillon 
at  a  temperature  oi  28"  0.    The  following  conclusiouB  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 
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mente:  Anthrax  bacilli,  even  when  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  body  cavity  of 
guinea  pigs,  are  frequently  destroyed.  The  animal  does  not  acquire  immunity,  how- 
ever, during  this  process.  In  some  cases,  when  the  experimental  animal  succumbed 
to  hypodermic  inoculations  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  peritoneum  killed  all  the 
bacilli  which  were  in  the  body  cavity.  If  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  absorbed  from  the 
body  cavity,  it  is  fatal  to  the  experimental  animal,  but  the  resorption  of  the  serons 
fluid  of  the  body  cavity  may  be  beneficial  to  the  animal.  The  germicide  action  of 
the  peritoneum  is  influenced  to  considerable  extent  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body  cavity.  Wandering  cells  seemed  not  to  exer- 
cise any  great  influence  on  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and  no  pronounced  phagocytods 
was  observed. 

Anthrax  among  city  horses,  J.  McFadyean  (Jour.  Comp.  Path,  and  Ther.,  IS 
(1900),  No.  4,  pp-  S44-S46). — The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  2  cases  of  anthrax  in 
horaes.  The  source  of  infection  was  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  2  animals  had  eaten  oats  from  the  same  source,  and  the  disease  might  possibly 
have  been  carried  in  this  way. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  bacteriolog^ical  station  of  the  Kharkov  Veteri- 
nary Institute  in  1899,  A.  Rayevski  (SeUk.  Khoz.  i  Lyesor.,  197  (1900),  June,  pp. 
64S-66S). — During  the  year  1899,  238  liters  of  the  first  and  122  of  the  second  anthrax 
vaccine  were  prepared  and  used  in  the  inoculation  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  in 
various  parts  of  European  Russia.  The  mortality  from  vaccination  was  0.38  per 
cent  in  sheep,  0.04  per  cent  in  cattle,  and  0.29  per  cent  in  horses. 

The  decomposition  of  perozid  of  hydrogen  hy  animal  tissues  and  by  bac- 
terial organisms,  B.  Danilewskv  (Phytiologitte  RuMe,  2  (1900),  No.  Sl-SS,  pp. 
lS-16). — In  testing  the  effect  of  bacteria  upon  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  the  author  made 
use  of  pure  cultures  of  the  antbrax  bacillus  on  agar-agar.  These  cultures  contained 
spores.  It  was  fuimd  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  at  ordinary-  temperatures  decomposes 
peroxid  of  hydrogen,  but  loses  this  power  to  considerable  degree  after  having  been 
heated  for  from  J  to  1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  55  to  60°  C.  The  anthrax  bacillus 
was  foimd  to  be  very  sensitive  to  alcohol,  which  weakened  its  power  of  decomposing 
peroxid  of  hydrogen.  A  numbei  of  experiments  were  made  in  determining  the  effect 
of  ether,  chloroform,  corrosive  sublimate,  formaldehyde,  and  carbolic  acid  upon  the 
anthrax  bacillus. 

Spore  formation  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  under  anaerobic  conditions,  A. 
Klbit  (ZUchr.  Ilyg.  u.  Iiifectiomkrauk.,  35  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  4-^0-438).— The  reeolta 
of  the  author's  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Spore  formation  in  the 
anthrax  bacillus  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Anthrax  bocilU 
were  found  to  form  spores  abundantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  Spores  were 
not  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  on  account  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
hydrogen  upon  the  bacillus.  The  author  Ix'lieves  that  the  term  "anaerobiosia" 
should  be  more  definitely  characterized  hy  n^ference  to  all  the  conditions  which  are 
concerned  in  any  particular  case. 

A  new  staining  method  for  demonstrating  the  so-called  capsule  of  the 
npt.iirn.T  bacUlus,  W.  Raebiokr  (Zlsi'hr.  Fainrh  u.  Milrhhyg.,  11  (1900),  No.  S,pp. 
68-70). — The  author  obtained  unfavorable  results  by  fixing  the  bacillus  upon  the 
slide  by  means  of  the  flame,  and  was  most  successful  in  using  a  40  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde  for  fixing  the  bacillus.  The  bacillus  was  then  stained  in 
formalin  ataina — formahngentianviolet,  formalinfuchsin.  It  was  found  that  by  this 
method  the  anthrax  bacillus  could  l)e  readily  differentiated  from  other  organisms, 
since  the  anthrax  bacillus  showed  a  conspicuous  capsule.  Even  in  decomposing 
material  where  numerous  bacteria  of  other  8i)ecie8  were  present,  a  single  anthrax 
bacillus  was  readily  detected. 

Immunization  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  against  the  action  of  rat  serum, 
J.  Damysz  (Arm.  Jnst.  Pagteur,  14  (1900),  No.  10,  pp.  641-66S),— The  author  con- 
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ducted  a  number  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  action  of  rat 
senim  upon  the  anthrax  bedllus.  8mall  quantities  of  the  first  and  second  vaccine 
and  of  virulent  cultures  were  inoculated  iu  20  mixtures  of  houillon  and  rat  serum, 
which  were  arranged  in  a  scries,  b^^nning  with  19  drops  of  bouillon  to  one  drop  of 
rat  eerum,  and  ending  with  the  pure  serum.  The  results  of  these  exjierimenta  indi- 
cated that  the  action  of  the  diastase  contained  in  the  rat  serum  is  more  noticeable  in 
distilled  than  in  physiological  water,  and  more  eo  in  the  latter  medium  than  in 
bouillon.  The  first  vaccine  was  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  diastase  than  the  sec- 
ond vaccine,  and  the'  latter  more  sensitive  than  the  virus.  Very  small  quantities  of 
serum  favored  the  active  growth  of  the  bacillus.  From  these  experiments  the  author 
ooaclndes  that  lat  serum  does  not  contain  atrue  bacteriolytic  diastase,  but  only  asub- 
stance  analogous  to  antiseptics,  which  paralyzes  the  functions  of  assimilation  and 
growth  of  the  bacillus,  while  it  favors  the  secretion  and  digestive  action  of  a  diastase 
which  ia  secreted  by  the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  bacillus  protects  itself  against  the 
action  of  rat  serum  by  the  formation  of  a  mucilaginous  sheath.  The  immunization 
of  the  bacillus  against  this  substance  does  not  render  it  more  resistant  to  autodigee- 
tion,  but  simply  permits  it  to  produce  new  cultures.  Rat  serum  deprived  of  its  anti- 
septic constituent  is  a  good  culture  medium  for  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

By  comparing  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  with  those  indicated  by 
experiments  with  solutions  of  arsenic,  the  author  concludes  that  the  digestion  of 
the  bacillus  in  rat  serum  is  a  phenomenon  of  similar  nature  to  that  of  its  digestion  in 
eoitable  solutions  of  arsenic.  The  antipathetic  substance  formed  by  the  bacillus  has 
no  direct  action  upon  the  diastase,  and  does  not  arrest  the  development  of  patho- 
genic symptoms. 

Szperimental  studies  on  blackleg;  immunization  by  senun,  E.  Lbclainchb 
and  H.  Vau.ee  (Rev.  Vt't.  Toulouse,  85  {1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  746-766).— The  authors' 
experiments  were  arranged  in  2  series.  In  the  first  series  a  goat  which  had  been 
immunized  by  a  virulent  intravenous  injection,  received  during  a  period  of  6  months 
subcutaneous  inoculations  of  muscle  tissue  from  infected  guinea  pigs.  The  first 
inoculations  produced  rather  serious  local  lesions.  Liater  inoculations,  however, 
caused  no  reaction.  The  serum  of  the  goat  acquired  immunizing  properties  rather 
slowly.  After  3  inoculations,  at  intervals  of  10  days,  with  5, 10,  and  15  c&  of  filtered 
material -from  infected  guinea  pigs,  a  serum  was  obtained  which,  in  doses  of  from  1 
to  5  cc,  protected  guinea  pigs  against  inoculations  of  \  cc.  of  virulent  materiaL  In 
the  second  series  of  experiments  pure  cultures  of  Bacterium  chauvai  were  used.  Two 
horses  were  used  in  these  experiments,  having  been  immunized  by  intravenous 
injections  of  pure  cultures.  They  were  subsequently  treated  by  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  virulent  serous  fluid  in  one  case  and  of  pure  culture  in  bouillon  in  the  other. 

The  authors  found  that  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  serum  produces  an  immunizar 
tion  in  organisms  thus  treated  which  permits  them  to  endure  repeated  inoculations 
with  the  virulent  material.  Both  the  horses- and  the  goat  were  rapidly  brought  to  a 
condition  where  they  furnished  immunizing  serum.  A  fatal  dose  of  virus  mixed 
with  a,  small  quantity  of  immunizing  serum  becomes  neutralized.  The  simultaneous 
injection  at  difierent  parts  of  the  body  of  virus  and  serum  does  not  produce  any 
increased  resisting  power  in  the  guinea  pig.  It  was  found  that  an  indifferent  serum 
obtained  from  horses  or  cattle  would  not  bring  about  agglutination,  even  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  12,  while  the  serum  of  an  immunized  horse  produced  immediate 
ag^otination  in  the  proportions  of  from  1  to  30  to  1  to  3,000.  The  authors  conclude 
that  serum  is  endowed  with  preventive  properties  and  that  it  confers  merely  a  tem- 
porary inmiunity.  Serum  and  virus  when  mixed  neutralize  each  other  without 
conferring  a  permanent  immunity.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  authors  believe 
that  serum  therapy  must  be  restricted  in  use,  and  that  vaccination  by  means  of  pure 
vins  is  the  method  to  be  chosen,  as  being  more  simple  and  certain. 
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Preventive  vaccination,  aa  a  means  of  combating  cattle  plagne,  A.  Dudoea- 
Lov  {Arch.  Vet.  NatUc,  SO  (1900),  No.  11,  II,  pp.  ^7-^*5*).— The  author  diacuaeee 
briefly  the  extent  of  this  disease  and  the  losses  caused  by  it,  and  presents  a  detailed 
account  of  the  method  for  making  preventive  inoculations. 

The  atudy  of  the  org^anism  of  cattle  plague,  G.  Gabucbkov  (Arch.  VeL  Nauk, 
SO  (1900),  No.  11,  II,  pp.  46H-461,  figs.  *).— The  author  discusses  the  methods  by 
which  these  organisms  may  be  obtained,  and  describes  their  behavior  on  different 
culture  media. 

Fat  formation  by  different  bacteria  together  -trith  a  new  stain  for  actino- 
myces  on  sections,  A.  Sata.  (CentM.  AUg.  Path.  u.  Path.  Anat.,  11  (1900),  No*.  3-4, 
pp.  97-102). — ^The  author  discusses  the  literature  of  this  subject  in  connection  with  a 
bibliography  of  a  number  of  pathogenic  organisms.  A  method  for  staining  actino- 
myces  on  sections  is  desi-ribed,  which  depends  upon  the  affinity  of  a  stain  known  as 
Sudan  III  for  &tty  substances.  The  method  includes  fixation  in  formalin,  washing 
in  water,  sectiohing  with  the  freezing  microtome,  staining  with  dilute  hsematoxylin, 
washing  with  alcohol,  staining  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Sudan  III  for  12  to  24  hours, 
and  embedding  in  glycerin. 

The  lesion  in  actinomycosis  with  a  few  new  stains  for  the  actinomyces, 
K.  C.  EosKJJBERGER  (JouT.  Appl.  MicTOt.,  S  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  1051-lOSS). —Tho 
author  obtained  good  results  from  staining  this  oi^ganism  with  hsematoxylin  and 
methylene  blue.  The  ray  forms  of  the  organism  are  readily  distinguished,  their  situ- 
ation being  usually  within  an  area  of  small  round  cells.  A  clear  zone  surrounds  the 
whole  mass,  and  beside  the  small  round  cells  a  number  of  leucocytes  are  usually 
found  in  the  tumor. 

Bacteria  in  milk  after  recovery  &om  manunitis,  J.  F.  Lamebis  and  H.  G. 
Van  Harrevelt  (Zt»chr.  Flewch  u.  MUcUiyg.,  11  (1900),  No.  4,  pp.  114,  IIS). — An 
investigation  was  instituted  to  determine  the  cause  of  serious  diarrhoea  among  the 
consumers  of  milk  from  a  certain  dairy.  It  was  found  that  a  streptococcus  was  present 
in  great  numbers  in  one  quarter  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  which  had  suffered  from 
mammitis  but  had  recovered.  The  streptococcus  was  not  pathogenic  for  rabbits  or 
guinea  pigs.  Itwas  doubtful  whetherthe  organism  was  the  original  cause  of  mammitis. 
It  persisted  for  several  days  in  the  apparently  normal  milk  from  the  quarter  of  the 
udder  which  had  previously  been  diseased. 

Spotted  Iddney  in  calves,  K.  Kavitz  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Thierh.,  12  (1901),  No.  4, 
pp.  157-192,  figs.  S) . — ^The  author  made  detailed  studies  of  this  disease  in  calves,  with 
the  following  conclusions:  The  primary  infection  may  be  through  the  navel  from 
chemical  toxic  substances  or  from  infections  which  arise  in  the  alimentary  tract. 

Diseases  of  sheep  (Kanscu  StaU  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.,  12  (1899-1900),  pp.  lSl-169,figt. 
9). — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  desirability  of  the  practice  of  fall  dipping.  Bul- 
letin 21  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  sheep  scab  is  reprinted  in  part,  and  short 
notes  are  presented  on  ticks,  lice,  foot  rot,  stomach  worms,  lungworms,  tapeworms, 
and  the  sheep  bot  fly. 

Diseases  of  sheep,  W.  A.  Eushwobth  (The  gheep.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Buffaio  Beview 
Co.,  (1S99),  pp.  143-404,  fig».  1~)  ■ — The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  diseases  of  sheep,  including  those  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  skin  diseases,  and  specific  contagious  affections. 
Recommendations  are  made  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  sheep 
diseases,  and  formulas  for  the  approved  remedies  are  given.  A  general  discussion  is 
given  as  to  the  subject  of  Federal  and  State  inspection  of  sheep. 

The  micro-organism  of  sheep  pox,  F.  J.  Boso  ( Compt.  Rend.  Sac.  BioL  Parit, 
6S  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  9, 10). — ^The  author  made  an  investigation  of  cases  of  sheep  pox 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  micro-organism  which  causes  this  disease.  Pustules 
in  the  skin  and  other  tissue  were  fixed  in  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetic  add,  and 
sectioned.    In  the  skin  pustules  the  micro-organism  was  found  in  epithelial  oella  oi 
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the  epidermis  and  also  in  the  sebaceona  glands.  In  the  lung  the  microorganisma 
were  found  in  hypertrophied  epithelial  cells,  such  as  are  found  in  catarrhal 
pneumonia. 

The  prevalence  of  sheep  scab,  A.  W.  Bittino  (Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  49- 
Si). — The  author  reports  in  a  tabular  form  the  rraults  of  inquiries  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  during  the  years  1899  to  1900.  These  inq&iries  indicated 
that  there  are  about  5,700  cases  of  sheep  scab  in  the  State. 

Spidemics  at iLOg  cholera  and  swine  pla^e,  A.  W.  Brrnita  (Indiana  Sla.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  S7-4S). — ^The  observations  upon  which  this  report  is  based  cover  a  period 
of  8  yeare,  from  1893  to  1900,  inclusive.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of 
hogs  and  loss  from  disease  in  Indiana  for  a  {)eriod  uf  years.  The  author  studied  the 
relation  of  hog  diseases  to  the  water  supply,  with  the  result  that  the  losses  were 
foond  to  be  much  greater  in  the  counties  which  border  upon  the  Wabash  and  White 
Bivers  than  in  the  counties  which  were  farther  removed.  During  the  same  time  a 
correspondence  with  breeders  of  pure-bred  swine  indicated  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
them  lost  no  hogs,  while  their  neighbors  suffered  severely.  In  most  cases  they  had 
used  well  water,  while  their  neighbors  had  used  surface  water.  During  epidemics  of 
swine  diseases  the  decaying  carcasses  are  frequently  thrown  into  rivers  and  other 
water  supply,  and  the  conditions  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Smllar  investigations,  however,  from  1898  to  1900,  inclusive,  showed  no  appre(;iable 
difference  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  townships  bordering  on  the  river  and 
those  which  were  more  remote,  the  percentage  of  disease  being  somewhat  higher  in 
the  r^note  townships.  These  results  are  apparently  contradictory  and  indicate  that 
the  water  supply  is  only  one  means  of  disseminating  the  contagious  hog  diseases.  A 
study  of  the  relationship  between  differences  in  elevation  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
diseases  showed  that  such  differences  had  no  appreciable  effect.  Negative  results 
were  also  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  to  the  prevalence  of  hog  cholera.  In  some  seasons  the  disease  was  more  prev- 
alent in  dry  areas  and  in  others  in  those  having  the  greatest  rainfall.  Only  slight 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  disease  was  noted  in  townships  of  varying  density  in 
the  swine  population. 

Hog  cholera  is  present  at  all  seasons,  but  is  more  epidemic  during  late  summer  and 
fall,  and  gradoally  subsides  during  winter  and  spring.  Feeding  with  com  has  not 
been  shown  tb  have  an  un&vorable  effect.  The  author  made  a  study  of  the  relation 
of  transportation  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  During  8  years  not  more  than  a  dozen 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  were  found  which  appeared  independently  of  the  shipment 
of  stock,  and  the  disease  was  not  found  more  prevalent  along  railroad  lines  than  at 
points  more  remote.  Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  may  persist  in  a  virulent  condition  in  infected  premises. 
Bepeated  obBcrvations  showed  that  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occurred  in  from  1  to  4 
years  as  a  result  of  rooting  out  and  eating  the  remains  of  former  victims.  Many 
fumers,  however,  allow  the  hogs  to  run  on  premises  from  which  diseased  hogs  have 
just  been  removed,  and  without  bad  results.  The  carcasses  of  dead  hogs  are  often 
fed  to  other  hogs.  In  harmony  with  these  practices  is  the  observation  that  after  a 
wvere  oatl^reak  of  hog  cholera  the  premises  usually  remain  free  from  the  disease  for 
a  few  years. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  age  of  swine  to  the  virulence  of  r<e  infection  indi- 
cated that  hogs  under  5  months  stifiered  more  than  those  which  were  older.  Exhi- 
bitions at  fairs  and  public  sales  are  considered  more  important  factors  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  disease  than  they  are  usually  thought  to  be.  €h>vemment  efforts  in 
stamping  out  the  disease  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  in  England  have  yielded  favorable 
results,  but  such  police  measiues  are  expensive. 

Biaeaae*  of  the  pi?,  A.  W.  BrmNo  (Specitd  report  of  the  Indiana  SlaU  Board  of 
^friaiUwemtfit  hog.    Indianapolit:  W.  B.  Burfwd,  1900,  pp.  9-eg)  .—In  this  part  of 
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the  report  the  author  discusses  swine  diseases,  including  those  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
nervous  system,  and  respiratory  passages,  those  caused  by  parasitic  worms  and  arthro- 
pods, and  the  more  important  infectious  diseases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  hog 
cholera,  swine  plague,  and  anthrax. 

Oombatixig'  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera,  Scrrkiber  {Berlin.  ThierarztL 
Wchntchr.,  1900,  No.  61,  pp.  61-64). — ^The  author  conducted  experiments  in  immun- 
izing  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  against  swine  plague  and  bog  cholera,  in  onler  to 
obtain  from  them  an  active  serum  for  treatment  of  these  diseases  in  hogs.  A  serum 
was  obtained  which  in  very  small  doses  protected  mice  from  fatal  doses  of  the  swine 
plague  bacillus.  Later  this  method  was  applied  to  hogs  with  encouraging  results. 
The  immunity  thus  produced,  however,  was  only  temporary.  Inoculations  for  cura- 
tive purposes  in  cases  of  swine  plague  were  made  with  Septicidin.  A  hog  which  was 
suffering  from  swine  plague  and  showed  a  temperature  of  40.8"  C.  was  much 
improved  in  its  condition  on  the  second  day  after  inoculation,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
appeared  to  be  entirely  recovered.  The  author  conducted  other  experiments  along 
this  line  with  similar  results. 

A  study  of  the  conatituents  of  com  smut,  W.  Stitart  {Indiana  Sla.  Spl.  ISOO, 
pp.  S6S2). — The  author  made  a  number  of  tests  for  alkaloid  salts  and  total  alkaloid 
content  by  technical  methods  which  are  described  in  detail,  with  the  4  reagents 
potassium-mercuric  iodid,  phosphotungstic  acid,  iodin  in  potassium  iodid  solution, 
and  picric  acid.  Positive  results  were  obtained  from  the  first  2  reagents  in  all  cases, 
and  negative  from  the  last  2.  Tests  were  also  made  of  commercial  extracts  of  ergot 
and  com  smut  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  extracts  made  in  the  labora- 
tory.   The  results  were  quite  uniform. 

Experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  physiological  effect  of  alcoholic  extracts 
of  com  smut  upon  horses  were  made  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Oaig.  In  these  experiments  it 
was  found  that  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  25  to  30  cc  caused  an  increased  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestines  and  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  breathing.  An 
injection  of  45  cc.  produced  in  addition  to  these  symptoms  dullness  and  an  unsteady 
gait.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  15  oc.  and  doses  of  130  cc.  by  way  of  the  mouth 
produced  little  effect.  Determinations  were  also  made  of  the  ash  and  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  smut  spores. 

Nerve  diseaaea  of  horses  in  fhe  sacral  plexus,  Thomassen  {Monatsh.  PrakL 
Thierh.,  12  {1901),  JVo.  4,  pp.  14S-l.'}e).— The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  findings  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  rabies,  A.  W.  Bittino  {Indiana  /Sta.  Upt.  1900,  pp. 
6S-S6). — A  report  is  given  of  3  outbreaks  of  this  disease  which  occurred  within  the 
State.  During  these  outbreaks  dogs,  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  and  cows  became  infected 
with  the  disease. 

Antirabies  serum  therapy,  A.  Rodet  and  Galaviellb  ( Compt.  Bend.  Soe.  Bid. 
Paris,  62  {1900),  Xo.  40,  pp.  1091-1093). — The  serum  employed  in  the  author's 
experiments  was  obtained  from  a  sheep  which  had  been  treated  with  rabies  virus. 
This  serum  inoculated  hypodermically,  intravenously,  or  into  the  body  cavity,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incubation,  proved  to  l)e  without  effect,  except  after  the  use  of 
rabies  virus.  When  injected  into  the  brain  alone,  either  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation or  after  the  appearance  of  rabies  symptoms,  it  had  the  effect  of  prolonging 
the  duration  of  the  disease;  but  its  influence  in  all  cases  was  very  slight  It  did  not 
bring  about  a  recovery  from  the  disease  or  prevent  theappearance  of  violent  symp- 
toms. If  this  serum  be  introduced  into  the  brain,  mixed  with  virulent  material,  it 
exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  retards  to  a  great 
extent  the  final  &ital  attack. 

Animal  parasites,  I,  £.  P.  Xiles  (  Mrginia  Sta.  Bui.  108,  pp.  11).— A.  brief  classi- 
flcation  of  the  parasites  of  domestic  animals  according  to  the  natural  orders  to  which 
they  belong. 
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Animal  parasites,  H,  E.  P.  Niles  ( Mrginia  fita.  Bnl.  109,  pp.  13-22,  fiiju.  2) . — 
Brief  ptipular  notes  on  the  Culicidse  with  si^gestions  of  remedies  againat  the»?e  insects. 

Sestructioxi  of  offal  in  slaugrhterhouses,  L.\i-rext  {Rec.  Med.  Vel.,  Pnrii',  S. 
ter.,  7  (ISOO),  Ko.  S3,  pp.  890-892).—K  number  of  disinfectant  methods  which  have 
been  proposed  for  treating  oSal  from  slaughterhouses  are  discussed  by  the  author. 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  no  metho<l  is  so  thorough  and  certain  as  the  complete 
incineration  of  all  waste  materials. 

STATISTICS— HISCELLAimonS. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1900  {AMiinna 
C'tilege  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  jip.  20) . — ^This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jane  30,  1900,  and  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  dejMrtments  review- 
ing the  difierent  lines  of  station  work. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Arkansas  Station,  1900  {Arkwmu  Sin.  llpl. 
190'),  pp.  7-^-114). — ^This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  yearendetl  June 
30,  1900,  a  brief  report  of  the  director,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  61-65  of  the  station 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Some  hay,  forage,  and  pasture  plants  for  Arkan- 
sas (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  634);  wheat  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  10.34);  the  relative 
eusi-eirtibility  of  the  domestic  animals  to  the  contagia  of  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
k*is  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1084);  notes  on  celer>-  (E.  S.  R.,  13.  p.  48);  and  pig  feed- 
ing experiment*  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  77).  A  jxjpular  edition  of  Bulletin  63,  entitled 
the  source  of  tuberi-ulosis  in  farm  animals  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  1092),  and  a  station  cir- 
cular on  pomology  and  institutes  are  also  reprinted. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Oeorgia  Station,  1900  {Georgia  Sia.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  294-^1). — ^This  includes  a  rejMjrt  of  the  director  on  the  publications  and  work 
of  the  station  during  the  year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1900,  and  a  report  of  the  biologist  and  horticulturist  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1900  (Xorth  Caro- 
lina .Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  XXX^104). — This  includes  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
work  and  pablications  of  the  station  during  the  year;  reports  of  the  agriculturist,  chem- 
i^,  and  the  horticulturist,  botanist,  and  entomologist,  giving  detailed  outlines  of  the 
work  of  their  respective  departments;  a  financial  statenient  for  the  fiscal  year,  ended 
June  30, 1900;  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  170-174  of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects: 
Gardening  under  glass  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  444),  corn  culture  in  Xorth  Carolina  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  538),  the  digestibility  of  some  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  certain  feeding 
stuffs  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  667),  purification  of  phloroglucinol  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  611), 
another  warning  in  regard  to  compost  peddlers  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  841),  and  methods 
of  determining  proteid  nitrogen  in  vegetable  materials  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  819). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Indiana  Station,  1900  (Indinim  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  104). — This  includes  a  report  of  the  director  enumerating  the  different  lines  of 
station  work  and  giving  a  subject  list  of  station  publications  issued  during  the  year; 
miscellaneous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere;  a  list  of  periodicals  received  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Michigan  Station,  1900  (ifichigan  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  69-S61). — Included  in  these  pages  are  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of 
departments  reviewing  in  some  detail  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  meteorological  observa- 
tioiK  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  175-185  of  the  station  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Some  insects  of  the  year  1898  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  954),  strawberry  notes 
for  1899  ( E.  S.  R.,  1 1,  p.  931 ),  the  South  Haven  report  for  1899  ( E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  236),  the 
production  and  marketing  of  wool  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  275),  sugar-beet  investigations 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  640), some  insects  of  the  year  1899  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  575),  cooperative 
soil  test  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  623),  a  popular  discussion  of  pure  milk  supply 
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(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  986),  gassy  curd  and  cheese  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  984),  tuberculosis  and 
its  management  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  987),  and  fertilizer  analysis  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  933). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Tennessee  Station,  1900  {Tmtieagee  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,pp.  40). — This  includes  a  general  outline  of  station  work  during  the  year;  a  history 
of  the  station  from  1882  to  1900,  with  a  list  of  publications  issued  during  that  time; 
reports  by  the  agriculturist,  botanist,  horticulturist,  chemist,  and  librarian  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  different  departments;  a  brief  discussion  of  the  object,  construc- 
tion, and  use  of  daily  weather  charts  by  the  meteorologist,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Wisconsin  Station,  1900  (  Witcomin  Sfa.  Spl. 
1900,  pp.  So2). — A  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station 
during  the  year,  miscellaneous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere,  lists  of  exchanges  and 
acknowledgments,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

Organization  lists  of  the  agnricultural  colleg:es  and  experiment  stations  in 
the  TTnited  States,  'with  a  list  of  a^icultural  experiment  stations  in  foreign 
countries  (U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Office  of  Erperiment  Nations  Bui.  8S,  pp.  1S4). — The 
bulletin  contains  in  addition  to  the  organization  lists  a  subject  list  of  the  publications 
of  the  experiment  stations  received  by  this  Office  during  1900,  Federal  legislation 
affecting  agricultural  colleges  and  ex])erinient  stations,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Post- 
Offlce,  Treasury,  and  Agricultural  Departments  as  to  the  construction  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  establishing  the  stations. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XVII  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1S4,  pp.  Sg, 
figs.  6). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Distilled  drinking 
water,  soil  inoculation,  treatment  of  sandy  soils,  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  fertilizers  for 
market-garden  crops,  pecan  culture,  weed  destruction,  maple  sirup  and  sugar,  value 
of  cotton  seed,  alfalfa  silage,  forage  crops  for  pigs,  grazing  steers,  and  type  of  the 
dairy  cow. 

Estimates  of  Russian  crops,  E.  T.  Peters  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dicmon  of  Statittia 
Circ.  14,  pp.  11,  map  1). — A  report  on  the  principal  cereal  crops  of  European  Russia 
for  1900. 

Foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural  products,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  {U.S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  67,  pp.  53). — Testimony  given  tefore  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Agricvdtiire  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  F.  Brbttrbich  (  Vrtljushr.  Bayer. 
Landw.  Rath.,  5  (1900),  Ko.  4,  pp.  511-5^). — A  series  of  short  descriptions  of  the 
agricultural  exhibits  of  the  different  countries  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Fourth  progress  report  of  the  Victoria  Royal  Commission  on  technical 
education  {ildhoume:  GorcriiiiuiU,  1900,  pp.  310). — A  review  of  the  progress  and 
condition  of  agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Australian  colonies.  Part  1  discusses  the  teaching 
of  elementary  agriculture  in  these  different  countries.  Part  2  gives  the  general  sys- 
tems of  agricultural  wlucation. 

Among  the  patriarchs  of  agriculture,  I.  Klikgen  (St.  Petersburg:  Department 
of  Appanages,  lS9i>,  pt.  1,  pp,  4>>0,  figs.  ISJ,  map  1;  pt.  i,  pp.  VII-\-3S3,  Jigs.  178,  dgms. 
4,  chart  1;  pt.  S,  pp.  ISO,  Jigs.  14.5;  n'l:  in  ficlsk.  Khoz.  i  Lyetov.,  196  (1900),  Mar.,  pp. 
667-671). — This  large  work  is  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Appanages  by  the  chief 
of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  department  for  the  study  of  subtropical  agriculture  in 
the  Orient.  Part  1  deals  with  Egypt,  part  2  with  India  and  Ceylon,  and  part  3  with 
China.    These  three  volumes  will  be  followed  by  another  on  Japan. — p.  fireman. 

German  agriculture  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  L.  Gbschwiko 
{Ann.  Agron.,  26  (1900),  No.  13,  pp.  603-637). — This  article  is  a  general  discussion 
of  German  agriculture,  treating  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  agricultural  crops, 
animal  industry,  agricultural  machinery,  the  agricultural  population,  the  fertilizer 
industry,  and  the  causes  of  agricultural  development  in  the  German  Empire  during 
the  nineteenth  century.    Much  statistical  matter  is  given  in  tables. 
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Iowa  Station. — W.  T.  Shaw  has  recently  been  appointed  a^istant  entuuioIu^iBt 
ot  the  station. 

New  Mexico  Coli.bob  xsd  Statics. — Dr.  Frederic  W.  Sanders,  who  for  the  pa!<t 
two  years  has  been  president  and  director,  has  declined  reelection  except  uj)on  con- 
dition that  the  system  of  annual  elections  be  abandoned  or  modified.    The  board  of 
control  having  decUne<l  to  change  its  system,  Dr.  Sanders  will  leave  the  institution 
and  epend  next  year  abroad.     His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen.    J.  D.  Tinsley 
has  been  elected  vice-director  for  the  year  beginning  July  1  next,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  shall  in  most  things  act  as  the  responsible  director.    For  the  year 
1901-1902  the  president  of  the  collie  will  retain  the  title  of  director.    The  depart- 
ment of  entomolc^y  in  the  station  has  been  abolished. 

OkIiAHOma  Station. — ^W.  H.  Coyle,  of  Guthrie,  Okla,  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents,  vic«  J.  C.  Tousley,  whose  term  has  expired.  William  M. 
Jenkins  has  succeeded  C.  M.  Barnes  as  governor  of  Oklahoma  and  ex-officio  member 
of  the  board. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — Peter  A.  Yoder,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant chemist  in  the  college  and  station. 

ExpERiMBST  Farm  op  the  Vikoinia  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — S.  B.  Heiges, 
formerly  pomologist  of  this  Department,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
farm  at  Saxe,  Charlotte  County,  Va.,  secured  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for 
the  parpoee  of  conducting  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  various  crops,  as  require<l 
by  the  provisions  of  the  State  fertilizer  law.  It  is  propose<i  to  give  special  attention 
to  experiments  with  tobacco,  but  other  crops  will  also  be  included.  Professor  Heigea 
will  have  the  assistanoe  of  a  tobacco  expert  in  his  work  with  this  crop. 

New  Ptblications. — Climat  is  the  name  of  a  16-page  (32  pages  octavo)  semimonthly 
loeteorological  journal  whose  publication  at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  wlitorship  of 
jr.  A.  Dembchinsky  is  announced.  The  main  object  of  this  journal  is  stated  to  be 
the  exact  prediction  of  the  weather.  It  will  also  include  reports  of  theoretical  inves- 
ti^tione  on  questions  of  weather  and  climate,  especial  attention  being  given,  liow- 
ever,  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather,  as  the  editor  maintaiuH  that  ''the 
chief  factor  in  the  weather  is  the  moon's  attraction."  All  of  the  more  important 
papers  will  he  printed  in  Russian,  French,  English,  and  Cierman.  The  predictions 
will  cover  Europe  and  North  .America,  and  the  journal  will  be  issued  "sufficiently 
early  to  reach  the  most  distant  points  (e.  g.,  San  Francisco)  for  which  predictions 
are  made  before  the  fortnight  to  which  they  refer,  e.  g.,  the  forecasits  for  the  1-15 
May  will  oomeout  in  the  beginning  of  April."  Each  number  will  contain  78  curves 
giving  the  weather  elements  at  many  stations  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  2 
nuqis  of  Europe  and  2  of  North  America  giving  isobars  and  isotherms  for  each  week. 

A  new  recruit  to  the  agricultural  press,  which  from  its  title  and  objects  is  worthy 
(rf  special  mention,  is  Agricultural  Experiments,  described  as  "a  practical  review  of 
experiment-station  work,  recent  agricultural  investigations  and  developments  in  all 
branches  of  rural  industry."  Its  object  is  to  present  timely  and  readable  reviews 
of  the  experiment-station  and  similar  literature  in  order  to  aid  the  farmer  in  keeping 
posteal  in  the  progress  along  these  lines  and  to  assist  him  in  the  practical  appli("ation 
<d  the  results.     In  addition  to  these  reviews  and  notes  the  paper  contains  special 
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articles  by  oxi)eriiiu>nt-gtation  workers  which  are  in  a  eense  r^mds  of  the  work  along 
imrticular  lines.  While  the  afrricultural  pajK'rs  generally  give  considerable  attention 
to  the  work  and  (mblications  of  the  exi)eriinent  stations,  there  is  an  oi>]K>rtunity  for 
funiifhing  l)etter  abritwcts  ami  rcs'iinK's  than  is  usually  done.  The  progressive  farmer 
imii<t  de^)end  (juite  lai-gely  ujM>n  the  teachings  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  any 
publication  which  presents  these  o1)servations  and  discoveries  to  him  in  a  concise  and 
intelligtTit  manner  serves  a  useful  ]>ur{H)se. 

Ai/ricola  Aridun  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  bimonthly  recently  iuaugarate<l  by 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  C()lorado  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station.  The  i)ul)lication  is  intende<l  as  a  form  of  university-extension  work,  its 
object  lieing  eilumtional.  It  differs  from  the  jx>pular  Imlletins  of  some  stations  by 
apiH'aring  i)eri<.Mlically,  and  by  being  composeti  of  short  timely  articles  on  the  work 
of  the  college  and  the  station,  the  object  being  to  arouse  an  interest  in  this  work  and 
to  extend  its  range  of  usefulnt-ss.  The  attractive  and  reatlable  character  of  the  first 
numlier  l)esi>eaks  for  it  a  useful  place  among  publications  of  its  class. 

MiscELLANEois. — Notice  has  l)een  sent  out  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Jledical  ^Vssociation  at  its  last  annual  meeting  at  Detroit, 
Mich.: 

"Whereas  we  Iwlieve  that  the  time  ha«  arriveil  in  the  history  of  our  profession 
and  in  the  history  of  our  stock-breeding  industry  when  the  experiment  stations  <)( 
our  various  States  and  Territories  should  undertake  the  work  of  research  in  regard 
to  the  jihysiology  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner 
than  has  yet  In-en  done:  Therefore.  l>e  it 

"Jxiviiliitl.  That  thisa.ssociation  recommend  to  the  governing  boards  of  the  various 
stations  that  they  give  this  branch  of  station  work  more  liberal  supjxirt." 

NKcHouxiv. — Dr.  Otto  Lugger,  State  entomologist  to  Minnes<>ta  and  entomologist 
to  the  Minnesota  College  and  Station,  die<l  May  21  of  pneumonia.  Bom  in  (>er- 
many  in  1844,  he  came  to  this  country  in  ISd"),  and  wasengage<l  in  the  engineerserv- 
ice  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  for  a  i>eriod  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  l)eoanie 
a-sistaiit  to  ('.  V.  Kiley  in  Missouri,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years,  after 
which  he  was  chosen  as  curator  of  the  Maryland  Aca<lemy  of  Science  in  Baltimore. 
Professor  Lugger  sjx'nt  two  years  in  the  Division  of  Entomologj'  of  this  Department 
and  in  188S  was  ai)pointed  entomologist  and  lK>tanist  at  the  Minnesota  Station  and 
professor  of  zoology  and  entomology  in  the  college.  These  positions,  together  with 
that  of  State  entomologist,  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  While  he  maintained 
a  g<'ncral  interest  in  a  variety  of  biological  work,  his  main  efforts  were  put  forth  in 
the  Hold  of  entomology.  In  economic  entomology  his  published  contributions  are 
recognized  as  In-ing  of  high  rank.  Some  of  (he  more  prominent  features  of  his  work 
have  lieen  his  investigations  on  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  and  other  locusts,  and  inserts 
injurious  to  cereals,  including  numerous  experiments  in  devising  remeiUes  for  com- 
l)ating  the  chinch  bug.  During  the  j)ast  few  years  he  published  a  number  of  reports 
on  certain  groups  of  insects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  butterflies  auJ  moths 
injurious  to  fruit-producing  tretv,  beetles  injurious  to  fruit-producing  trees,  and  bogs 
injurious  to  our  cultivated  plants.  These  rei)orts  contain,  along  with  the  summaries, 
many  notes  prepared  from  original  observations  on  a  great  variety  of  insects  during 
the  active  years  of  his  life.  In  his  death  the  Minnesota  College  and  Station  and  the 
cause  of  economic  entomoU)gy  in  general  have  sustained  a  severe  loss. 

Tlu>  death  of  David  Dickson,  dire<'tor  of  the  practical  school  of  agriculture  at  Ber- 
thonval  (Pais-de-Calais1,  France,  is  rejHirted  in  the  Jminiol  iV Agriculture  Pratiqtu.  In 
C'>ll:(l>oration  with  L.  Malpcanx  he  had  conducted  a  numlx>rof  experiments  on  vari- 
ous agricultural  topics  while  director  of  the  station,  notably  on  the  use  of  pure  and 
artilicial  milk  for  fattening  calves,  and  u)«w  the  use  of  molasses  in  feetllng  animals- 
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Bnl.  58,  Dec,  1900 137 


Stations  in  the  United  States: 
Utah  Station- 
Eleventh  An.  Rpt,  1900.  118, 
133, 173, 174, 195 
Vermont  Station — 

Bui.  83,  Dec,  1900 137 

Bui.  84,  Jan.,  1901 173 

Bui.  85,  Feb.,  1901 146 

Bui.  86,  Mar.,  1901 124 

Virginia  Station — 

Bui.  1 10,  Mar.  ,1900 161 

Washington  Station— 

Bui.  43,  1900 173 

Bui.  44,  1900 124 

Bui.  45,  1901 180 

Bui.  46,  1901 146 

Ninth  An.  Rpt.,  1899 . ; . .  196 

Tenth  An.  Rpt. ,  1900 196 

I'.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture — 

Fanners' Bui.  126 195 

Farmers'  Bui.  127 163 

Farmers'  Bui.  128 166 

Fanners' Bui.  129 134 

Farmers'  Bui.  130 158 

Rpt  68 115 

Diviaion  of  Agrostology — 

Circ.29.. 113 

arc.30 113 

Circ.31 113 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — 

Bal.  28 185 

Sixteenth  An.  Rpt,  1899.  166, 

173,176,178,179,180, 

181,183,185,186,188, 

189, 190, 191, 192, 197 

Division  of  Botany — 

Contributions  from  U.  S. 
National  Herbarium, 
vol.  7,  No.   1,  Dec.  31, 

1900 113 

Office    of    Experiment    Sta- 
tions— 

Bui.  90 193 

Bui.  91 166,167 

Bui.  92 193 

Bui.  93 196 

Bui.  94 125 

Bui.  95 196 

Bui.  96 194 

Division  of  Statistics — 

Crop  Reporter,  vol,  2,  Nos. 

10-12,  Feb.-Apr.,  1901.  196 
Weather  Bureau — 

Report,  1898-99,  vol.  1 . . .  117 

Report,  1899-1900 117 

Monthly  WeatherReview, 
vol.  29,  Noe.  1-3,  Jan.- 

Mar.,  1901 117 

Doc.  241 118 
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V 


From  statistics  recently  collated  by  this  Office,  it  appears  that  edu- 
cational institutions  receiving;  the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
j.^y  1, 1862,  and  August  30,  1890,  are  now  in  operation  in  all  of  the 
e^-t^tes  and  Territories,  but  not  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
pltilippines.    The  total  number  of  these  institutions  Ik  65,  of  which 
6^  maintain  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  permanent  funds  and  equipment  of  the 
bkjid-grant  colleges  and  universities  in  1900  is  estimated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Land-grant  fund  of  1862,  $10,725,180.31;  other  land-gmnt funds, 
#a,528,441.37;  other  permanent  funds,  $15,017,963.80;  land  grant  of 
1-Si62  still  unsold,  $3,570,907.80;   farms  and  grounds  owned  by  the 
I'Kistitutions,    $5,659,731.26;    buildings,    $16,781,968.63;    apparatus, 
!&►  1,456,619.19;  machinery,  $1,738,369.88;  libraries,  $1,326,889.13;  mis- 
<r  eUaneousequipment,  $1,519,048.33;  total,  $59,325,119. 70.   The  income 
«3»i  these  institutions  in  1900,  exclusive  of  the  funds  received  from  the 
Vlnited  States  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  ($719,999.07),  was 
as  follows:  Interest  on  land  grant  of  1862,  $677,870.33;  interest  on  other 
funds,  $726,229.70;  United  States  appropriation  under  act  of  1890, 
tl,198,100,.21;  State  appropriation  (annual  or  regular),  $1,889,288.34; 
State  appropriation  (occasional),  $744,184.07;  tuition  fees,  $390,334.08; 
incidental  fees,  $254,337. 26;  miscellaneous,  $550,694.68;  total,  $6,431,- 
^'38.67.    The  value  of  the  additions  to  the  permanent  endowment  and 
^nipment  of  these  institutions  in  1900  is  estimated  as  follows:  Per- 
manent endowment,  $1,917,941.16;    buildings,  $948,377.94;   library, 
$119,312.81;  apparatus,  $151,405.35;  machinery,  $141,667.15;  miscella- 
neous, $129,288.49;  total,  $3,407,992,90.     The  number  of  persons  in 
tile  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  were  as 
follows:  For  preparatory  classes,  333;  for  collegiate  and  special  classes, 
Ii6i2;  total,  2,013.     In  the  other  departments  the  faculties  aggregated 
^,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,855  persons  in  the  faculties  of  the  land- 
Pint  institutions.      The  students  in  1900  were  as  follows:  (1)  By 
^M8e» — preparatory,    6,541;    freshmen,   7,512;    sophomores,    5,036; 
i<l]ilor8, 3,648;  seniors,  3,072;  special,  12,964;  postgraduate,  732;  total, 
^,505.     (2)  By  courses — agriculture,  5,066;  mechanical  engineering, 
^932;  civil  engineering,  1,964;  electrical  engrineering,  1,617;  mining 
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engineering,  950;  architecture,  292;  household  economy,  1,908;  vet- 
erinary science,  1,167;  militaiy  tactics,  11,606.  The  graduates  in  1900 
were  3,114,  and  since  the  organization  of  these  institutions,  41,690. 
The  average  age  of  graduates  in  1900  was  21  years  10  months.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  1,469,318.  The  total 
number  of  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862 
was  9,660,379,  of  which  886,889  are  still  unsold. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  are  now  in  operation  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories. 
Agricultural  experiment^!  have  been  begun  in  Ala-ska  with  the  aid  of 
national  funds,  and  two  experiment  stations  are  in  operation  in  Hawaii; 
one  under  private  auspices,  the  other  under  federal  control.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  establish  a  station  in  Porto  Rico  under  national 
auspices.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  a  separate  station  is  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  funds. 
In  Louisiana  three  stations  are  thus  maintained;  and  in  Alabama  two — 
the  Canebrake  and  Tuskegee  stations — are  maintained  wholly  by  8tate 
funds.  Excluding  the  branch  stations  established  in  the  several  States, 
the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  57.  Of  these,  52 
received  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress 
above  mentioned.  The  total  income  of  the  stations  during  1900  was 
$1,170,857.78,  of  which  $719,999.07  was  received  from  the  National 
Government,  the  remainder,  $450,858.71,  coming  from  the  following 
sources;  State  governments,  $247,281.46;  individuals  and  communities, 
$2,420.51;  fees  for  analyses  of  fertilizers,  $70,927..31;  sales  of  farm 
products,  $90,088.84;  miscellaneous,  $40,140.59.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  including  $12,000  for  the  Alaskan  investigations.  The 
value  of  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  stations  in  1900  is  estimated 
as  follows:  Buildings,  $89,416.23;  libraries,  $10,784.70;  apparatus. 
$19,397.85;  farm  implements,  $17,015.86;  live  stot^k,  $22,009.10;  mis- 
cellaneous, $8,850.94;  total,  $167,474.68; 

The  stations  employ  693  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and 
inquiry.  The  number  of  officers  engaged  in  the  different  lines  of  work 
is  as  follows:  Directors,  71;  chemists,  143;  agriculturists,  74;  experts 
in  animal  husbandry,  14;  horticulturists,  75;  farm  foremen,  24;  dair}-- 
men,  30;  botanists,  55;  entomologists,  50;  veterinarians,  29;  meteor- 
ologists, 16;  biologists,  6;  physicists,  7;  geologists,  6;  mycologist"* 
and  bacteriologists,  17;  irrigation  engineers,  7;  in  charge  of  substa- 
tions, 10;  secretaries  and  treasurers,  27;  librarians,  10,  and  clerks,  51. 
There  are  also  30  persons  classified  under  the  head  of  "miscellaneous." 
including  superintendents  of  gardens,  grounds  and  buildings,  apiarists, 
herdsmen,  etc.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  station  officers  do 
more  or  less  teaching  in  the  colleges  with  which  the  stations  are 
connected. 
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Daring  1900  the  stations  published  886  annual  reports  and  bulletins. 
Besides  r^ular  reports  and  bulletins,  a  number  of  the  stations  issued 
press  bulletins,  which  were  widely  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  and 
conntj  papers.  The  mailing  lists  of  the  stations  now  aggregate  half 
a  million  names. 

In  his  report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  Director  of  this  Office  makes  the  fol- 
lowing general  statements:  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  our 
stations  has  direct  relation  to  the  important  agricultural  interests  of  the 
comiDunitiea  in  which  they  are  located.  The  stations  are,  in  fact,  very 
responsive  to  the  immediate  demands  of  their  farmer  constituencies. 
Their  greatest  danger  is  not  that  they  will  undertake  too  much  work  of 
remote  practical  bearing,  but  that  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  calls  made 
upon  them  for  inmiediate  assistance  they  will  attempt  individually 
to  cover  more  fields  of  investigation  than  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
will  permit  them  to  treat  thoroughly.  This  temptation  the  stations 
generall}-  are,  however,  i-esisting  more  successfully  as  their  work  is 
becoming  better  organized  and  their  investigations  ate  more  carefully 
planned  and  supervised.  The  nature  of  their  operations  is  also  becom- 
ing better  understood  by  the  farmers,  and  the  desirability  of  more 
thorough  and  far-reaching  investigations  is  much  more  appreciated 
than  formerly.  A  broader  and  deeper  foundation  of  scientific  inquiry 
b  being  laid  each  year,  and  there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  data 
regarding  the  general  agricultural  conditions  of  the  different  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  climate,  soil,  water  supply,  native  and  cul- 
tivated plants,  injurious  insects,  fungi,  and  bacteria  are  being  studied 
in  more  detail  and  with  greater  thoroughness  than  ever  before.  The 
principles  of  nutrition  of  animals  and  the  causes  of  their  diseases  are 
being  subjected  to  more  elaborate  and  fundamental  scrutiny.  Meth- 
ods of  investigation  and  the  improvement  of  apparatus  for  research 
&re  being  given  increased  attention. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  without  public  observation  and  in  the 
intervals  of  other  operations.  Without  doubt  it  should  receive  more 
definite  recognition  and  encouragement.  But  it  is  cause  for  congratu- 
lation that  so  much  patient  labor  of  this  character  is  being  performed 
hj  station  officers,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  seeking  to  advance  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  for  useful  ends  and  are  not  deterred  by  a  multiplicity  of 
duties  from  giving  attention  to  the  more  fundamental  concerns  of 
agricoltoral  science.  And  this  work  is  having  its  effect  on  the  more 
practical  operations  of  our  stations.  These  are  assuming  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  systematic  character  and  are  being  conducted  with  more 
definite  relation  to  actual  conditions.  They  have,  therefore,  a  greater 
MHirance  of  successful  practical  outcome.  Questions  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  plants  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  live-stock  indus- 
tty  in  any  region,  for  example,  are  now  being  investigated  with  a 
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strict  relation  to  the  real  re(iuirementH  of  the  agriculture  of  that  region 
which  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  The  present 
activity  in  plant  breeding,  a^  distinguished  from  the  indiscriminate 
testing  of  varieties,  is  a  good  example  of  the  raising  of  the  level  of 
experiment-station  work  as  applied  to  dlrectlj*  practical  ends.  The 
plant  breeder  now  sets  definitely  l>efore  him  the  kind  of  variety  needed 
by  the  farmer  in  a  given  region  or  for  a  given  purpose  and  applies  all 
his  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  to  the  production  of  such  a 
variety.  The  notable  success  of  some  of  the  eflforte  in  this  direction 
already  made  are  but  a  foretaste  of  much  wider  practical  results  as 
knowledge  and  experience  in  this  line  of  endeavor  increase.  To  do 
such  work  effectively  there  must  be  an  almost  ideal  combination  of 
science  and  practice.  And  the  more  we  can  learn  definitely  regarding 
the  underlying  principles  the  more  surely  will  we  be  able  to  niake 
successful  practical  applications.  In  such  investigations  science 
becomes  more  practical  and  art  more  scientific. 
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Tlie  hest  of  combustion  as  a  factor  in  tlie  analytical  examination  of  oils 
and  the  heats  of  comlnistion  of  some  commercial  oils,  H.  C.  Sherman  and  J.  F. 
8i!EU,"(/our.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  iS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  164^178).— The  accuracy  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  determination  of  the  heat  of  oombostion  or  calorific  power  by  the 
nee  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  has  led  the  authors  to  attempt  to  apply  this  method  in 
the  identification  of  oils.  In  the  work  reported  the  heats  of  combustion  were  deter- 
mined with  a  bomb  calorimeter  of  the  Atwater-Blakeslee  type.  The  results  are  shown 
in  a  table  and  are  the  mean  of  two  or  more  determinations,  the  figures  being  reduced 
to  combustion  at  constant  volume.  In  making  the  determinations,  the  oil  was 
absorbed  by  a  small  amount  of  fibrous  asbestos  and  was  ignited  directly  by  elec- 
trically fused  iron  wire.  The  sources  of  the  oil  a^c  given  and  the  probable  age  of  the 
■unple.  In  each  case  the  specific  gravity,  the  iodin  absorption,  the  free  acid  as 
oleic,  and  the  hest  of  combustion  per  gram  under  constant  volume  and  constant  pres- 
nre  are  shown.  Of  the  40  samples  reported,  it  was  found  that  the  sperm,  roein,  and 
mineraJ  oils  were  considerably  higher  in  calorific  value  than  the  fatty  oils.  Among 
the  fatty  oils  the  nondrying  were  of  slightly  higher  value  than  the  drying  oils. 
Castor  oil  and  boiled  linseed  oil  showed  a  low  heat  combustion.  The  old  samples 
whose  specific  gravities  were  high  and  iodin  figures  low  gave  in  all  cases  rather  low 
heats  of  combustion.  Oxidation  caused  by  light  and  air  c^eemed  to  lower  the  heat  of 
combustion  to  almost  the  same  extent  that  it  raised  the  specific  gravity.  By  divid- 
ing the  heat  of  combustion  by  the  specific  gravity  a  value  was  obtained  ranging  from 
10  to  10.3  in  the  fresh  fatty  oils  examined.  The  value  obtained  from  sperm  oil  was 
11.2  and  for  mineral  oils  from  11.8  to  12.3.  The  authors  conclude  that  from  the 
determination  of  the  heat  of  combustion,  ac(x)mpli8hed  in  less  than  one  hour,  it 
woaM  appear  that  the  result  would  be  of  value,  considered  in  relation  to  the  specific 
gravity,  in  detecting  mineral  or  rosin  oils  in  fatty  oils  or  fatty  oils  in  sperm  oil. 

An  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  fats,  F.  T.  Shctt 
«nd  H.  W.  Chaklton  (2Van«.  Roj/.  Soe.  Canada,  g.  ner.,  6  (1900-1901),  Sec.  Til,  pp. 
tl-u,fig.  1). — An  electrical  method,  using  ifaercury  as  the  medium  for  conveying 
the  beat  to  the  iaX  and  having  a  bell  in  the  circuit  to  note  the  moment  of  fusion.  It 
ii  to  some  extent  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Christomanos,  but  is  much  more 
npid.  The  apparatus  employed  is  figured  and  described.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  method  are  that  (1)  there  is  no  necessity  to  remelt  the  fat,  as  when  drawn- 
•wt  glass  tubes  are  used,  thus  avoiding  one  source  of  error,  (2)  the  factor  of  pressure 
■(practically  eliminated,  (3)  the  method  is  rapid. 

A  nqtid  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  salt  in  butter,  C.  L.  Pitch 
i.V<tf.  CWkmi.  Buttermakerif  Aimoc.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  176-181,  fig.  /).— This  method,  which 
the  writo'  has  used  in  6  creameries  during  1  year,  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  but- 
tn '»  Hunpled  with  a  trier,  and  from  the  sample  small  portions  are  taken  here  and 
there  and  carefully  packed  in  a  little  brass  measure.  The  measure  is  suspended  in 
*  lai^ge  cylinder  partially  filled  with  a  known  amount  of  hot  water,  and  the  cylinder 
>t<9Iier«d  and  shaken  until  the  butter  melts;  17.6  cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  is 
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removed  with  a  Babcock  pipette  and  placed  in  a  beaker.  A  tablet  specially  prepared 
and  containing  a  definite  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  cold 
water.  The  solution  containing  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  salt  of  the  butter  is  then 
carefully  titrated  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  using  potassium  bichromate  as 
an  indicator.  The  numl>er  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  tablet  solution  used  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  brick-re<l  color  indicates  the  number  of  tenths  per  cent  of  salt 
contained  in  the  butter.  Thus,  10  cc.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  indicates  1  per 
cent  of  salt  The  author  states  that  he  is  able  to  bring  variations  within  }^  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  standard  desired.  By  employing  this  method  the  amount  of  salt  in 
butter  can  l)e  more  easily  controlled  and  a  more  uniform  product  produced. 

Detertnination  of  coco,anut  oil  in  butter  and  in  oleomargrarine,  J.  Wautbbs 
(Bui.  Aanoc.  Beige  Chim.,  15  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  25-28). — A  distinction  is  found  by 
determining  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  by  the  Beichert-Meissl 
number. 

The  chemical  estimation  of  starch,  £.  Giantukuo  (B<^.  Chim.  Pharm.,  iS 
(1900),  PI).  3ii9-SS6;  Srhurh.  Wchimchr.  Pharm.,  SS  (1900),  p.  S48;  abg.  in  Zt»chr. 
Vnlermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genvmrntl.,  4  (IHOI),  No.  1,  pp.  40-41). — This  method  is  based 
on  the  tendency  of  carbohydrate  bodies  to  tmite  with  earthy  bases,  and  is  carried 
out  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  of  Asboth,  except  an  aluminum 
salt  is  used  instead  of  barium  hydroxid. 

A  rolution  of  potash  almn  is  made  up,  in  which  1  cc.  contains  0.060769  gm.  alum, 
equal  to  0.01  gui.  aluminum  hydroxid.  Of  this  solution  10  cc.  is  used  for  each  0.5 
to  1.5  gm.  starch.  With  commercial  starch  2.5  gm.  of  finely  powdered,  well  mixed 
sub.'<tance  is  put  into  a  beaker,  and  150  to  200  cc.  water  and  15  cc.  of  the  alum  soln- 
tion  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  A  small  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added  and 
the  precipitate  brought  uix>n  a  filter,  washed  until  no  sulphate  reaction  is  given, 
dried  at  100°,  and  weigheil.  With  meal,  3  gm.  of  the  substance  is  made  into  a 
dough  with  a  little  water,  and  then  the  starch  washed  out  into  a  beaker  with  a  fine 
stream,  and  the  process  continued  as  indicated  above. 

Estimation  of  dextrose  and  dextrin  in  commercial  g>lucoae,  L.  Limoet  (Aim. 
Chim.  Analyl.,  6  (1901),  No.  J,  pp.  4S-4S). — In  the  method  proposed  the  total  carbon 
is  estimated  by  combustion  with  cupric  oxid  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  rotary 
power  of  the  glucose  determined.  From  the  carbon  obtained  by  combustion  the 
combined  weight  of  the  sugars  present  is  calculated  as  C|H„0,.  From  this  figure  and 
the  rotary  power  of  the  glucose,  the  relative  proportion  of  dextrose  and  dextrin  is 
calculated.  In  making  the  eutimation  the  si)ecific  rotary  power  of  dextrose  is  placed 
at  52.5°,  of  dextrin  at  195°. 

Influence  of  the  nature  and  intensity  of  ligrht  on  the  inversion  of  sucrose 
by  mineral  acids,  H.  (jillot  (Htd.  Acad.  Hoy.  Sci.  Belg.,  1900,  pp.  8SS-874;  ab». «» 
Jotir.  Chem.  Sor.  [//om/oH],  SO  (1901),  No.  4fl0,  I,  p.  127). — Light  of  all  wave  lengths 
promotes  inversion  of  sucrose  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  rays  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra  violet  are  much  more  active  than  those  in  the 
yellow  or  red. 

The  determination  of  tragacanthin  and  dextrin  in  cacao  and  chocolate  and 
the  estimation  of  the  dextrine  by  polarization,  F.  Welmans  (Ztgchr.  Oefent. 
Chem.,  ,5  (litOO),  pp.  47S-4SS;  ahs.  in  Chem.  CeiUbl.,  1901,  I,  No.  1,  pp.  66,  66). 

Method  of  dissolving  cellulose,  Triele  (Hev.  Prod.  Chim.,  3,  p.  SiS;  ohm.  in 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  JO  (1!>01),  No.  2,  p.  119). — Cotton  wool  mercerized  in  caustic 
soda,  dried,  and  immersed  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxid  will  dissolve 
almost  immediately  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Elementary  org>anic  analysis,  F.  G.  Be.ngoict  (Easton,  Pa.:  Chemical  Publithing 
Co.,  1900,  pp.  F/+  86,  figi.  IS). — Description  of  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in 
making  determinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  various  combinations. 
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The  determiBatioii  of  eagrar  in  wine  and  'beer  in  the  absence  of  salicylic 
odd,  F.  WiRTHLE  {Chem.  Ztg.,  24  (1900),  No.  9S,p.  10SS).—K  method  for  making 
•  very  delicate  color  test 

The  cause  of  error  in  the  search  for  salicylic  acid  in  wines,  A.  Y.  Fkbreira 
DA  SiLVA  (Bul.  Soc.  Ckim.  Pttru,  S.  ser.,  gS  (1900),  p.  795;  Chem.  Xeim,  8.i  (1901), 
Xo.  S146,  p.  4). — In  making  this  test  the  point  is  emphasized  that  no  more  than  50 
cc.  of  the  wine  should  be  taken.  In  larger  aniounto  there  ia  danger  of  getting  the 
reaction  in  a  pure  wine,  ae  such  may  contain  naturally  enough  of  a  substance  resem- 
bling  salicylic  acid  to  respond  to  the  test. 

A  new  coloring  matter  in  wine  and  the  determination  of  orseille,  cochi- 
neal, pokeberry,  and  beet  coloring:  matter,  J.  Bbllier  (.inn.  C'him.  Anatyl.,  6 
(1900),  pp.  4Cn-4lS;  ah*,  w  Chem.  CenibL,  1900,  II,  No.  £6,  pp.  1296,  1S97;  Chem. 
Zig.,  is  (1901),  No.  S,  p.  6). 

Testing  for  orseille  in  wine,  R.  Tbuchon  (Ann.  (Mm.  Analyl.,  3  (1900),  No.  12, 
pp.  444,  4^)  .^Threads  of  wool  boiled  5  minutes  in  a  p<}rtion  of  the  wine  slightly 
addalated  with  salphiiric  acid,  and  then  placed  in  ammonia  water,  are  dyed  in  the 
presence  of  orseille  a  violet  color. 

Estimation  of  tartaric  acid  in  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  M.  Palladi.vi  (Gaz. 
Ckim.  ItaL,  SO  (itWO),  pp.  440-45S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  SO  (1901),  No. 
460,  II,p.  1S6). — A  solution  containing  tartaric,  oxalic,  and  citric  acids  is  neutralized 
with  Hxiium  hydroxid  and  calcium  chlorid  added.  The  oxalic  acid  and  a  part  of  the 
tarlaric  acid  are  precipitated  as  calcium  salts.  The  oxalic  acid  is  then  precipitated 
with  argentic  nitrate. 

International  association  method  of  tannin  determination,  II.  R.  Procter 
(/oar.  .Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  20  (1901),  No.  2,  p.  iO^).— Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  clear  filtrate  in  the  analysis  of  certain  hide  powders,  as  quebracho  extract, 
F.  A.  Blockey  proposes  to  dilute  such  solutions,  so  that  they  contain  approximately 
0.4  gr.  "tannin,"  instead  of  0.7  gr.  per  100  co.  This  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by 
the  International  Association  of  Leather  Trades  Chemists,  and  they  now  direct  that 
eoiutions  for  analysis  contain  not  juore  ttian  0.45  and  not  less  than  0.35  gr.  of 
''tanning  matter"  per  100  cc. 

The  eetinxation  of  tree  acid  in  tanning  decoction,  B.  Weiss  ( Gerber,  26  (1900), 
pp.  J69-28S;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  24  (1900),  No.  96,  p.  366).— A  method  of  separation 
and  of  titration  with  standard  alkali  solution. 

Estimation  of  tanning  materials,  L.  Spbcht  and  F.  Lokenz  (Chem.  7Ag.,  26 
(t'Ml),  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6). — Formulas  for  estimating  results  and  comparisons  of  results. 

The  estimation  of  organic  and  mineral  acids  in  tanning  solutions,  F.  Jean 
(.liui.  Otim.  .Inalyt.,  S  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  41S-416;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zlg.,  25  (1901), 
So.  2,  p.  4). — A  discussion  of  practical  methods. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  malic  acid,  A.  Hiloer  (Ztschr.  Untemurh. 
Sakr.  u.  GenumrntL,  4  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  49,  50). — The  application  of  the  method 
with  palladium  chlorid  in  estimating  tlie  malic  acid  in  wine. 

Detection  of  dnlcin  (phenetol-carbamid)  in  foods  and  beverages,  J.  Bbllier 
(.Inn.  Chan.  AndtyL,  6  (1900),  p.SSS;  abt.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  20  (1901),  No.  1, 
pp.  72,  7S). 

A  simple  gas  volumetric  method  of  estimating  formaldehyde,  E.  Rieuleb 
(Zbehr.  Anah/t.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  .9^-9^).— This  method  depends  upon  the 
bet  that  hydrazin  sulphate  (N2H4H,SO,)  with  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  gives  off  free 
oitnigen.  Hydrazin  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  forms  hydrazou,  and 
opon  the  addition  of  iodic  acid  the  compound  is  broken  up  and  free  nitrogen  given 
ofi.  This  is  collected  in  a  Knop- Wagner  azotometer  and  the  amomit  calculated  to  a 
«CTo  temperature  and  760  mm;  pressure.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  nitfogen  equals  2.7 
mg.  formaldehyde. 
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The  elementary  analysia  and  calorimetric  value  of  the  muscle  substance 
of  various  animals,  A.  Koiilkk  (ZlKchr.  I'hijmol.  Client.,  SI,  pp.  47!>-ol9;  rtfcx.  in 
Vliem.  ihUhl.,  1901, 1,  No.  IS, p.  76S). — The  <'arbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen  content  and  the  calorimetric  value  of  the  flesh  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  dog, 
chicken,  and  horse  are  given. 

Determination  of  starch  in  liver  sausage,  K.  Hefelmann  {Xbtchr.  (hffenll. 
Client.,  7,  pp.  48-41;  abs.  in  CItem.  CentU.,  1901,  I,  No.  li,  pp.  707,  708). 

Fluorescein  as  an  indicator,  H.  Zellneb  {I'ltarm.  Ztg.,  40  {1901),  p.  100;  nlm. 
ill  Chan.  Zig.,  SS5  (1001),  No.  14,  p.  40). — Fluorescein  is  used  as  an  indicator  in  cHti- 
matiug  ammonia.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.4  gm.  in  50  cc.  aU-ohol  and  adding 
30  cc.  water. 

The  determination  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  stables,  A.  Paunoitl  ^liul.  Stn. 
Agron.  Piu  (h  (Maim,  1900,  pp.  5-8,  3'.h-;i:i,  fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  an  asjii- 
rator  arranged  to  draw  a  definite  volume  (2  liters)  of  air  through  10  cc.  of  aindula(e<l 
ammonia-free  distilled  water  in  a  Nessler  tube.  The-  ammonia  is  determined  by 
means  of  Nessler's  reagent. 

Report  of  analyses  of  Paris  g^een  and  other  insecticides  in  1900,  L.  L. 
Van  SLYKsand  W.  H.  Andrews  (New  York  Stute  ,Sta.  liul.  190,  pp.  i8.S-J90).—Xna.\- 
yw«  were  made  of  22  samples  of  Paris  green  and  1  sample  ern-h  of  Arsenoid,  Para- 
grene,  Bla(-k  Death,  Bug  Death,  and  llamniond'a  Slugshot.  In  the  22  samples  of 
Paris  green  the  arsenic  content  varie<l  from  55.83  to  60.8  per  cent,  and  average<l  57.05 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  arsenious  oxid  soluble  in  water  in  the  different  samples 
ranged  from  0.51  t<.>  15.69  per  cent  and  averaged  1.68  jtcr  cent  The  amount  of  c<jp- 
per  in  the  22  samples  average<l  28.97  per  cent.  Microscopic  examination  for  tenting 
the  purity  of  Paris  green  was  not  found  satisfactory.  The  results  obtaine<l  from  the 
study  of  the  different  samples  of  Paris  green  indicated  that  this  substance  was  sold 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  other  insecticides  is 
tabulate*!. 

Analyses  of  Paris  green  and  other  insecticides,  C.  A.  Goessman'n  (Magmrhu- 
tell*  Ifatch  fita.  Bxd.  74,  PP-  7-9). — Analyses  of  14  samples  of  Paris  green  and  oneeat^h 
of  pink  arsenoid  (lead  arsenite),  green  arsenoid  (copper  arsenite),  white  arsenoid 
(barium  arsenite) ,  Laurel  green,  and  Bug  Death  are  reported. 

Soluble  arsenious  oxid  in  Paris  green,  S.  Avery  and  H.  T.  Beans  (Jour.  Amcr. 
Chetn.  Soc,  SS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  111-117). — In  this  preliminary  report  it  appears 
from  the  results  of  the  experiments  that  the  metho<l  of  estimating  the  arsenious  oxid 
in  Paris  green  by  susjiending  in  1,000  parts  of  water  for  1  week  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  acetate  seems  to  Ix;  a  better  solvent  than 
water.  The  authors  l)elieve,  however,  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
content  of  "soluble  arsenious  oxid"  in  Paris  green. 

The  iodometric  estimation  of  arsenic  acid,  F.  A.  Goocii  and  Julia  C.  Morris 
(Client.  News,  83  (1901),  No.  214^,  j»p.  75-/7).— The  authors  show  that  an  arbitrary 
correction  of  al)out  0.003  gm.  must  l)e  deilucted  from  the  indications  in  Williamson's 
process  of  direct  titration  with  thiosulphate;  and  a  correction  varying  from  one- 
half  that  amount  to  nothing,  acconlingto  the  amount  of  arsenious  acid  present,  when 
determination  is  made  by  iodin  after  neutralization  with  acid  potassium  carbonate. 
In  the  vajKjrization  process  the  application  of  an  arbitrary  correction  is  unnecessary. 

Detection  of  arsenic  in  the  presence  of  sulphites,  J.  F.  S.mith  (Chetn.  Nenn, 
83  (1901),  No.  2145,  pp.  a,  S).—k  modification  of  Marsh's  test.  By  this  method  15 
parts  of  arsenic  in  1,000,000  were  detected  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
bisulphite  in  5  cc.  of  beer  without  previous  treatment. 

The  detection  of  arsenic  in  beer  and  brewing  materials,  A.  C.  Chapman 
(Anahist,  20  (1901),  N<i.  J98,  }tp.  8-10). — By  this  method  the  presence  of  arsenic  is 
determined  by  boiling  a  solution  in  which  a  piece  of  bright  copper  gauze  is  sus- 
pended. 
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PoUtsnum — microdieiiiical  detection,  £.  M.  Chamot  (Jout.  Appl.  Mirro*.,  S 
(tliOO),  No.  li,  pp.  lcm-10SS,fig».  5). — Methods  of  formatioo  and  detection  of  crys- 
tals of  potaasiuni  ualta  in  various  materials. 

Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  F.  B.  Guthbib  (A<rr.  Gaz.  New  SmUh 
n'nUx,  IS  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  ll^lSO,figt.  g). — A  general  review  of  the  subject  with 
special  reference  to  the  prepress  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Australia. 

BOTAITT. 

Critical  points  in  the  relation  of  ligrht  to  plants,  D.  T.  Mac^Dol'uai.  (Ahu.  in 
Srirnrr,  u.  JKT.,  l.i  (1901),  No.  S-iO,  p.  ^52). — The  influence  of  light  ujwn  plants  is 
tqiDiiitariaMl  by  the  author  as  follows:  "  Light  exendses  a  direct  chemical  effect  upon 
thf  sulictances  of  which  protoplasm  is  composed.  It  stimulates  protoplasm  to  the 
fonuatitm  of  chlorophyll,  although  its  action  \a  not  necessary  to  the  process,  and  its 
dirttrt  chemical  effect  disint^ratee  this  sutietance.  It  constitutes  a  source  of  energy 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  chloroplasts.  Absence  of  light  constitutes  a  specific  stimu- 
lus calling  out  the  various  reactions  of  etiolation.  Light  acts  as  a  directive;  or  orient- 
ing stimulus  to  which  the  plant  responds  by  locomotory  or  bending  movements. 
Diflcrent  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  operative  in  producing  these  sejKirate  effet^ts." 
Tlic  author  states  that  illumination  is  not  necessary  to  the  motility  of  protoplasm, 
and  conversely  that  the  deprivation  of  light  doesnot  induce  a  condition  of  rigor,  but 
sets  up  various  pathological  phenomena,  among  which  is  the  breaking  down  of 
chlor<>phyll.  Light  does  not  exert  a  paratonic  onretarding  effect  upon  growth.  Its 
chemical  action  may  hinder  the  accumulation  of  somatic  material.  The  changed 
development  of  plants  in  darkness  is  an  adaptive  response  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  elevation  of  the  chlorophyll  screen  and  reproductive  bodies. 

On  the  development  of  etiolated  plants  when  placed  in  sunligrht,  H.  Ric6hk 
( rVrtij/rf.  Kentl.  Acad.  Sci.  Pari*,  ISl  (1900),  No.  g6,  pp.  1!151-126S)  .—The  results  of  a 
number  of  experiments  in  which  etiolated  plants  were  placed  in  the  sunlight  and 
morphoU^cal  changes  noted  are  given.  The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  structure 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  and  on  the  weight  of  the  plants  is  shown.  The  stems  of  etio- 
lated plants  were  considerably  longer  than  normal  ones  and  the  leaves  were  smaller 
when  the  plant  had  but  little  reserve  material  at  its  disposal.  When  plants  having 
a  large  amount  of  resen-e  material  were  deprived  of  light  for  a  considerable  time  and 
afterwards  brought  into  the  light,  the  effect  of  the  etiolation  was  not  as  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  those  plants  having  a  limited  amount  of  reserve  material.  Transpirsr 
tion  was  shown  to  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  effect  of  etiolation.  It 
was  shown  that  etiolated  plants  brought  out  to  the  light  suffered  a  great  loss  of 
water,  but  this  loss  diminished  as  the  dry  weight  of  the  plant  increased. 

Contribution  to  the  question  of  the  synthesis  of  albumin  by  the  higher 
plants  in  the  dark,  R.  SchrSoer  (Izv.  Motcow  SeUk.  Khoz.  Intt.,  6  (1900),  No.  S,  pp. 
■^0.7-428).— The  author  experimented  with  squash,  peas,  potatoes,  and  dahlias.  In 
the  case  of  the  etiolated  squash  seedHngs  it  was  found  that  in  the  first  two  days 
after  the  soaking  of  the  seeds  no  decomposition  of  albumin  took  place,  but  after  that 
the  albuminous  substances  b^an  to  decompose  as  usual.  No  synthesis  of  albumin 
was  observed.  In  the  experiments  with  month-old  etiolated  pea  seedlings,  placed 
in  a  6  per  cent  cane-eugar  solution  with  other  nutritive  substances,  no  increase  of 
albuminous  nitrogen  was  observed,  but  there  was  a  retarding  of  the  decomixwition 
of  the  proteids.  In  the  experiments  with  potatoes  germinated  in  sand  cultures  in 
the  dark  an  increase  of  the  albuminous  nitrogen  was  observed.  In  the  absence  of 
potassinm  nitrate  there  was  either  no  increase  or  it  was  very  slow.  Dahlia  tubers 
lierminated  in  pure  quarts  sand  and  without  nutritive  sulwtances  showed  no  increase 
of  aJbominoos  nitrc^en.    The  above  experiments,  therefore,  corroborate  the  state- 
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inenbt  of  variuiix  authors  i-oncerning  the  posxibility  of  albumin  synthesifi  in  the  dark 
by  the  higher  ]>laiite. — p.  pirkman. 

Sheotropism  of  roots,  F.  O.  Newcxjmbb  {Abg.  in  Science ,  n.  ter.,  13  (1901),  Ao. 
3M,  p.  J.50). — RheotropiRm  is  define<l  as  the  ourvature  of  the  root  when  growing  in 
running  water.  In  all  caxeH  ho  far  observed  the  root  tip  curves  against  the  stream. 
In  the  experiuientx  ii|x>n  which  the  report  is  based  the  author  examined  32  speoifs 
of  plants,  15  of  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  rheotropic  and  17  insensitive. 
Sjiecios  of  the  same  genius  differ  widely  in  the  degree  of  response  to  this  stimulus. 
Members  of  the  (/rucifene  are  among  the  most  sensitive  plants  found,  their  roots 
often  attaining  an  angle  of  90°  from  the  vertical.  The  velocity  of  the  current  was 
found  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  amount  of  cun-ature,  the  best 
responce  being  given  in  a  current  carrying  from  100  to  500  cm.  per  minute.  A 
vel(K'ity  of  2,000  cm.  per  minute  in  most  plants  pnxluced  a  negative  curve.  The 
area  of  the  root  which  perceives  the  stimulus  includes  the  apex  of  the  root  and  the 
elongating  zone,  and  the  roots  of  mature  plants  are  as  responsive  as  those  of  seedlings. 

Thigmotropism  of  roots,  F.  C.  Newcombe  {Ahn.  in  Science,  n.  iter.,  I'i  (1901),  Xo. 
SJO,  /)]>.  JSO,  JlSl). — The  sensitiveneae  of  roots  to  contatrt  or  pressure  has  been  investi- 
gatttl  and  the  author  shows  that  roots  are  resimnsive  to  pressure  on  the  elongating 
zone.  Some  siK'cii's  respond  to  pressure  while  others  <lo  not,  and  the  response  is 
con.sidered  of  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  shown  by  tendrils  when  in  contact 
with  a  .solid  object.  In  the  experiments  outlined  by  the  author  all  the  roots  that 
showcil  the  effect  of  this  stimulus  l)ecame  concave  on  the  side  receiving  the  stimulus. 

The  relation  of  water  plants  to  the  solid  substratiun,  R.  H.  Pond  (Ah».  in 
Mence,  n.  ser.,  IS  (1901),  So.  3M,  pp.  USS,  i',57).— The  (»mmon  statement  that  the 
r(x>t8  of  water  plants  serve  only  as  means  of  attachment  requires,  according  to  the 
author,  some  nxxlititation.  He  has  found  that  a(]uatic  plants  rooted  in  soil  exceeded 
in  vegetation  and  dry  weight  plants  rooted  in  sand  or  merely  suspended.  Plants 
rooted  in  sand  or  merely  suspended  contained  an  excess  of  starch,  lime,  and  magne- 
sium, while  they  were  lacking  in  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  volu- 
metric mea.>iurenient  of  root  al>sorption  was  made  showing  that  the  rooted  plants 
abs()rl)e<l  more  than  floating  ones. 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  pure  metals  upon  plants,  E.  B.  Copela.vd 
and  L.  Kahlkniikko  (Tran>.  WUicunsin  Acatl.  Sri.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  li  (1900),  pi.  i, 
pp.  4.'>/f-474). — The  authors  state  that  injurj'  to  plants  grown  in  cultures  (containing 
pure  metals  will  dejtend  uiH>n  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  go  into  solution  and 
the  si)ecific  toxicity  of  the  metal  when  in  solution.  A  series  of  experiments  were 
conducted  in  which  chemically  pure  metals  were  placed  in  distilleti  water,  and 
the  effect  noted  upon  the  growth  of  a  numter  of  plants.  As  many  of  the  metals  as 
were  available  were  rolle<l  into  foil  or  were  in  the  shape  of  wire.  Some  of  the  other 
metals  were  in  the  form  of  sticks,  others  in  flakes,  ete.  The  vessels  containing  the 
water  cultures  were  glass  beakers,  coated  internally  with  paraffin,  so  that  no  solu- 
tit)n  of  glass  would  be  i)088ible.  Seetllings  of  maize,  lupines,  oats,  and  soy  beans  were 
I)laced  in  these  solutions  and  the  effect  of  tiieir  growth  determined  by  the  increase 
in' length  of  the  nulicles.  In  all,  30  metals  were  tested,  the  more  common  of  which 
were  <'opper,  nickel,  tin,  silver,  platinum,  gold,  mercury,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
iron,  zinc,  leail,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  carlK>n.  The  effect  of  these  different  ele- 
ments is  shown  in  tabular  form.  It  appears  that  thallium,  cadmium,  copper,  cobalt, 
zinc,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  magnesium,  arsenic,  iodin,  tungsten,  and  tellurium  were 
almost  invariably  fatal  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate by  chemical  tests  the  presence  of  these  substances  in  the  roots  which  they  had 
killed,  but  in  a  numl)er  of  instances  the  ap|>earance  of  the  roots  showed  the  presence 
of  the  salts  of  the  metal  that  had  kille<l  it.  It  was  found  that  those  metals  whose 
salts  are  already  known  to  \m  toxic  poisone<l  plants  when  present  in  water.  It  is 
stated  as  a  well-recognized  fact  in  animal  physiology  that  the  phenomena  of  stimu- 
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lation  and  poisoning  are  very  intimately  related,  and  in  the  anthors'  experiroentn  it 
wall  found  that  copper  and  cobalt  atimalated  growth  very  aitpreciably,  and  lM>n>n, 
lea<l,  and  tongtiten  exerted  a  stimulating  influence  in  individual  <«8efl.  The  8ub}e<;t 
of  chemical  stimulants  is  said  to  be  one  for  further  study.  A  list  of  about  30  impor- 
tant works  relating  to  this  subject  is  given. 

The  effect  of  mechanical  shock  on  Iong:itudinal  growth  of  plant  orgrana, 
J.  B.  Poi,iocK  {Abg.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  IS  (1901),  No.  SSO,  p.  £51). — Studies  were 
matleuf  the  hyphte  of  Phycomyces,  hypocotyls  of  Brassica,  radish,  sunflower,  lupine, 
an<l  gourd,  the  epicotyl  of  beans,  and  the  leaf  sheath  and  first  leaves  of  oats  and 
wheat.  Single  shocks  given  by  pressure  upon  the  myc-elium  of  the  fungus  showed 
that  there  was  a  retardation,  followed  by  a  recovery  in  from  5  to  .30  minutes,  after 
which  the  growth  was  frequently  foster  than  at  first.  In  the  larger  plants  bending 
wa^■  followed  by  rapid  elongation,  after  which  growth  was  retanled  for  a  short  time, 
and  upon  the  resumption  of  the  functions  of  the  plant  the  rate  of  growth  was  some- 
timei*  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  at  first.  The  effect  of  continuous  shot^k  upon 
plants  was  investigatetl  by  means  of  a  form  of  apparatus  which  kept  the  plants  sway- 
iitf[  fn>m  side  to  side.  The  results  obtiuned  were  decisive  only  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments with  gourds,  which  showed  a  decide<l  acceleration  due  to  the  swaying.  With 
the  other  plants  the  results  were  variable,  but  as  a  whole  gave  evidence  of  accelera- 
ti<m  where  the  swaying  was  not  too  vigorous. 

The  effoct  of  (uinular  decortication  of  herbaceous  plants,  L.  Damgl  {Compt. 
Rend.  Arad.  Set.  Parin,  ISl  {1900),  No.  S6,  pp.  lS6.1-lg55).— The  effect  of  reini>\nng 
a  portion  of  the  bark  from  annual  plants  was  investigateil  by  the  author,  the  sul)- 
jects  of  the  experiments  being  different  species  of  crucifers,  eggplant,  and  tomatoes. 
In  the  case  of  the  crucifers  experimented  with,  the  ringing  of  the  stems  was  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  wilting  and  final  death  of  the  lower  leaves.  When  in  a  nmist 
mediom  the  plant  was  severely  injured.  If  in  a  drier  medium  the  wound  was 
heale«l  over  to  some  extent.  The  heads  produced  by  the  different  varieties  of  tab- 
hoge,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  were  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  check  plants.  In 
the  experiments  with  eggplants  and  tomatoes  there  was  a  marke<l  increase  in  the 
size  <»f  the  fruit  following  the  annular  ringing  of  the  plant.  While  there  was  increase 
in  size  of  the  solanaceous  fruits,  there  was  a  (nrresponding  decrease  in  their  flavor. 
It  ii«  thought  probable  that  the  marked  effect  shown  in  these  plants  would  probably 
be  shown  in  other  annual  plants  which  furnish  edible  fruits. 

Votes  upon  albinism  in  sweet  com,  B.  D.  Haistbd  {.ibn.  in  Scittu-e,  n.  ner.,  IS 
( 1901),  No.  SSO,  p.  S47). — The  author  reports  a  complete  albinism  in  a  cross  between 
black  Mexican  and  E^cyptian  sweet  corns.  The  albinos  were  produced  in  about 
equal  numbers  from  the  white,  pink,'  and  purple  gr^ns  resulting  from  the  crosses, 
and  in  some  instances  about  15  per  cent  of  the  plants  were  white.  The  albino  plants 
poseieaBed  normal  vigor  and  in  every  way  resembled  the  types,  except  in  the  lack  of 
a  capacity  to  produce  chlorophyll.  After  about  2  weeks'  growth  the  plants  began  to 
weaken,  and  perished  within  a  short  time.  In  the  dark  they  grew  like  normal 
{Jants,  except  no  etiolin  was  produced.  The  grain  produced  by  overburdened  plants 
seemed  more  liable  to  produce  albinos  than  that  from  stalks  which  )x>re  a  single  ear. 
The  albinism  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  incomplete  fecundation,  and  the  fact 
that  the  plants  were  close  bred  may  have  ha<l  an  effect  upon  the  progeny. 

laoss  of  ■vigor  in  com  from  inbreeding,  H.  J.  Webber  {Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ner., 
l.i  [1901),  No.  SiO,  pp.  £67,  £68). — ^The  effect  of  inbreeding  com  with  pollen  from 
the  same  stalk  is  shown  by  a  number  of  examples.  One  hundre<l  stalks  of  Hickory 
King  com  grown  from  seed  inbred  with  pollen  from  the  same  stalk  yielded  46  ears, 
washing  9.3  lbs.,  while  seeds  of  (he  same  race  produced  by  crossing  different  seed- 
ling yielded,  from  the  same  number  of  stalks,  82  ears,  weighing  27^  lbs.  In  attempt- 
ing to  fix  hybrids  of  Hickory  King  and  Cuzco,  a  number  of  ears  were  inbred  with 
pollen  frwm  the  stalks  bearing  them,  wliile  others  were  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
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other  hybrid  seedlingn  of  the  same  parentage.  The  hybrids  of  the  aecond  genera- 
tion, where  the  seed  was  inbred,  showed  a  great  loss  of  vigor,  being  small  in  stnic- 
tare  and  almost  totally  sterile.  From  these  observations  it  is  believed  that  in  fixing 
com  hybrids  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  cross  different  hybrid  seedlings  of  the  same 
parentage  which  are  found  to  present  the  same  characters,  rather  than  inbreed  the 
hybrid  with  its  own  pollen,  as  is  frequently  advocated  by  plant  breeders. 

The  morphology  of  the  ftruit  of  Opuntia,  J.  W.  Toomey  (Abg.  in  Science,  n. 
ser.,  IS  (1901),  No.  SSO,  pp.  gSS,  264). — While  the  primary  fimction  of  fruits  is  seed 
production  and  dissemination,  according  to  the  author  the  Opuntia  has  developed 
special  adaptations  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  desert  environment 
many  sjiecies  of  plants  have  to  a  great  degree  lost-  the  power  of  production  of  seed, 
and  in  Opuntia  fulffitla  the  fruit  is  mostly  sterile.  The  repro<luction  of  the  plant 
largely  takes  place  by  the  dissemination  of  the  swollen,  spine-covered,  terminal 
joints.  In  this  case  the  function  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  produce  seeds  but  tu  attract 
animals  to  the  plant  that  the  fragile  branches  may  adhere  to  them  and  thus  be(»nie 
disseminated.  In  many  instances  the  author  has  obeen-ed  clusters  of  spineless, 
short,  proliferous  joints  which  resemble  fruits  externally,  but  are  entirely  without 
evidence  of  even  an  abortive  ovary.  These  in  the  economy  of  plants  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  fniit  clusters  without  the  necessity  of  floral  development. 

Concerning'  manna  produced  by  olive  treea,  Trabct  (Oompl.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sri.  Pari*,  13^  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  2ii5,  2M;  Bill.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tiinigie,  7  (1901),  \o. 
S,  pp.  64-56,  Jig.  1) . — ^The  author  reports  the  occurrence  in  Algiers  of  a  great  number 
of  olive  trees  which  exude  during  the  summer  a  form  of  manna  which  is  apparently 
identical  with  that  produced  by  the  ash  tree.  Analysis  shows  it  to  contain  52  per 
cent  mannite  and  7.8  per  cent  reducing  sugars.  The  trees  producing  the  manna  are 
evidently  diseased.  The  manna  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  and  at 
these  points  the  cambium  is  in  a  state  of  complete  liquefaction.  This  decomposition 
is  caused  by  a  liacterium.  It  forms  large  canker-like  growths,  e^cposing  the  naked 
wood.  The  author  is  led  to  believe  that  the  bacteria  are  distributed  by  in.se<-ts 
which  puncture  the  bark,  making  it  possible  for  the  organism  to  reach  the  trainbial 
layer. 

The  limits  of  ▼ariation  in  plants,  J.  W.  IIarshberobr  (^68.  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
13  (1901),  No.  320,  pp.  S61,  ^5^).— The  author  has  made  astudyof  the  limits  of  vari- 
ation in  plants  as  )>earing  on  the  survival  of  seedlings.  It  was  found  that  size  and 
shape  of  leaves,  weight  and  size  of  fruits  varied  in  a  mathematical  ratio.  The  size, 
configuration,  and  persistence  of  early  forms  in  the  caste  of  a  numlier  of  leaves  were 
noted,  and  these  changes  were  attributed  to  hereditary  impulse  and  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  environment,  fitting  the  leaf  to  utilize  the  space  at  its  disposal,  thus 
enabling  the  j)lant  to  i)re8ent  the  largest  amount  of  leaf  surface  to  the  light. 

Phenological  obseirvations  in  Canada  in  1899,  J^.  H.  M.\ckay  (Pror.  nitd 
Tram.  Noni  SrUian  Itud.  Sei.,  10  (1899-1900),  No.  2,  pp.  .W3-.^ IS). —An  account  is 
given  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  flowering  of  10  species  of  planti^  which 
are  distributed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  18  stations  being  reported. 
In  addition,  the  first  flowering  and  fruiting  of  a  largenumberof  plants,  and  the  <iat«« 
of  the  first  appearance  of  migratory  binls  are  given.  The  species  of  plants  consid- 
ered in  the  first  portion  of  the  report  were  may  flower  (Epigtea  repeiu),  blue  violet, 
red  maple,  dandelion,  strawl)erry,  wild  red  cherry,  tall  buttercup,  service  Iterry  or 
shad  bush,  apple,  and  lilac. 

On  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  seed  and  the  embryo  of  Lupinus  albtia, 
N.  J.  Wa.><siliefp  (Anil.  Agrim.,  27  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  81-90). — ^This  is  an  article 
translated  from  the  tierman '  by  E.  ScHicr. 

The  insular  flora  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  P.  K.  Lix)Yn  and  S.  M.  Tracy 
(Abs.  in  Srienre,  n.  Her.,  l.'i  (luoi),  Xo.  .120,  p.  2.'>.l). — This  jiaper  deals  with  tJie 

'Landw.  Verf.  Stat.,  .V)  (1!H)1),  No.  1-2,  p.  46. 
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ciinuUe,  phyHic^raphy,  and  v^etation  of  the  ialantlfi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delta  of 
the  MiKgimippi,  and  i»  cHpecially  concerned  with  a  comparison  of  the  e<'<)lojfical  oon- 
ditiiin?  in  this  re^on  and  that  recently  reporte«l  forOcracoke  Island,  North  Carolina 
(£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  720).  The  islands  of  the  Delta  region  are  compoeetl  of  sand,  niuck- 
manih,  and  what  are  called  mud-lumpe.  These  have  distinctive  strand  formations 
vhich  are  describecl  in  some  detail. 

The  grasses  in  Elliott's  "Sketch  of  the  botany  of  Sooth  Carolina  and 
Georgia,"  F.  LAMitoy-ScRiBNER  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Diruion  of  Agrottnlogy  (Ire.  29, 
pp.  liyfig*.  i'\. — Notes  are  given,  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  collet;tion 
np<in  which  the  descriptions  of  the  grasses  of  Elliott's  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of 
South  (Carolina  an<l  Georgia,  which  appeare<l  in  1817,  was  basetl.  These  Rp(>ciniens 
are  wfll  preserve<l  in  the  herbarium  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  South  (Carolina, 
ami  fiimit>h  the  basis  for  a  critical  study  of  some  of  the  less  known  grasses  of  that 
legion. 

Hew  or  little  known  glasses,  F.  Lau.son-Scribner  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirision  of 
Agmioloyi/  Oirr.  .io,  pp.  S). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  new  or  little 
konwn  sjiecies  of  grasses  which  have  been  receive<l  by  the  Division  from  various 
wnrcew,  principally  California,  Mexico,  and  the  region  from  the  Ro<!ky  Mountains 
westward.    A  number  of  new  species  are  described  and  new  names  given  others. 

Bermuda  grass,  A.  8.  Hitchcock  ( l'.  S.  I)rjtt.  Agr.,  IHrmmi  of  Agronlology  Circ. 
SI,  pp.  6,  fig«.  g). — The  economic  distribution  of  Bermuda  grat'-s  is  given,  and 
different  forms  of  the  grass  are  described.  Its  value  as  a  pasture  and  hay  grass  is 
shown,  as  well  as  for  soil  binding  and  lawns.  Means  are  sugge8te<l  for  its  eradica- 
tion, which  may  be  done  by  proper  cultivation  and  growing  of  shading  crops, 
especially  cow  peas,  on  the  land. 

Konograph  of  the  Korth  American  TTmbellifersa,  J.  M.  Coulter  and  J.  N. 
RosK  ( r.  .S'.  />pp<.  Agr.,  Divigion  of  Botany,  Contributions  from  the  f.  .V.  Naliimal 
Jlerharhtm,  rol.  7,  Xo.  1,  pp.  $66,  ph.  9,  fig».  65).— K  revision  is  given  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  North  American  Umbelliferee. 

Stndies  of  American  fungi:  Mtishrooms,  edible,  poisonous,  etc.,  G.  F. 
Atklvsok  (Ithaca,  X  Y.:  Andrm  tt  Church,  1900,  pp.  S76,  figs.  2^.i).—The  author 
def<cril)es  and  illustrates  with  natural-size  figures  all  the  more  iin|H)rtant  agariirs 
foond  in  the  Unit«l  States,  and  also  genera  and  species  of  other  onlers  of  higher 
fungi,  including  many  of  the  edible  forms.  An  analytical  key,  glossary  of  teithnical 
terms,  indexes  of  genera,  species,  and  illustrations  are  given;  and  also  chaptcrHas 
follows:  Recipes  for  cooking  mushrooms,  Sarah  T.  Rorer;  Chemistry  and  toxicology 
of  nioshrooms,  J.  F.  Clark;  Structural  characters  of  mushrooms,  H.  Hasselbring. 

Knshrooms  or  toadstools,  L.  P.  Hbndebson  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  Jl,  pp.  ;i7-(>4, 
pU.  JJ). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  mushrooms,  and 
directions  for  their  identification.  Notes  are  given  upon  the  value  of  mushrooms  as 
f<Hid,  ami  a  numt>er  of  recipes  for  preparing  them  for  the  table,  taken  from  various 
soanvf,  (wnclude  the  bulletin. 

Edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  and  toadstools,  W.  Trelease  (Reprint  from 
Mimmri  Slate  Hort.  .Soc.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  18,  fig*.  1). 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  medium  on  the  polymorphism  of  fungi,  J. 
Bk-m-vbris  (i!tufUs  nir  U polymorphimie  de*  champignotis;  inftueiice  da  milieu.  Thesis, 
lA/un,  1900,  pp.  269). 

FEBMEHTATIOH^BACTESIOLOOT. 

In-Testigations  on  acetic-acid  bacteria,  E.  C.  Hansen  (Compt.  Bend.  Travaux 
Lab.  OvMerg,  5  (1900),  S».  1,  }>}>.  .19-46). — Investigations  an;  given  on  the  liinit«of 
vitality  and  variations  of  3  spe<-ii'8  of  acetifying  iMicteria.  The  author  fotmd  that 
Baelfrium  aceii  in  bc«»r  fermented  at  low  t«'mi)erature  (hilire  6<iiw  de  garde)  reiiiainetl 
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living  for  9  yearn,  in  ilouble  IntT  5  or  6  years.  In  a  sa«rharose  solution  the  limit  of 
vitality  was  about  2  yt«rs,  and  in  wat«'r  almut  16  months.  The  limit  of  vitality  of 
B.  pafteurianum  in  the  low  feniiented  l)eer  is  alxnit  10  years,  in  <loulile  l>eer  alKiut  6 
years,  in  saccharose  solution  about  1  year,  and  in  water  from  6  to  12  months.  The 
third  species  investigated,  li.  tiUzinffiaimm,  remains  viable  in  the  low  fermente<l  iK-er 
from  5  to  7  years,  in  double  l)eer  al>out  6  years,  in  the  saccharose  solution  altoiit  1 
year,  aji<l  in  water  9  months.  The  variation  of  these  different  ba<?teria  in  diffen>nt 
media  and  at  different  temjwratures  and  \mder  other  conditions  was  determined. 

Orowtb  of  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  chloroform  and  thymol,  E.  F.  Sm  ith 
{Ab».  in  Srifiice,  n.  »tr.,  1.1  (I90t) ,  No.  3^2,  p.  .1^7). — On  accountof  the  frequent <lei>c»nd- 
ence  of  liaoteriologists  ujxin  the  antiseptic  property  of  chloroform  and  thymol,  the 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  12  micro-organisms  are  known  which  grow 
readily  in  test-tul)e  cultures  of  milk  or  beef  Iwuillon  to  which  an  equal  volume  of 
cblon)form  bax  l)een  added.  Two  organisms,  it  is  state<l,  are  known  to  grow  reailily 
in  beef  Ixmillon  to  which  thymol  has  lt)een  adde<l. 

Duration  of  life  of  typhoid  bacilli,  from  different  sources,  in  ice;  and  the 
effect  of  intense  cold  on  bacteria,  W.  H.  Pakk  (Aim.  in  Science,  «.  ner.,  IS  {lHOiy, 
No.  .?--'~^,  ]>.  S^^l). — An  account  is  given  in  which  20  cultures  of  liocteria  of  typhoid 
fever,  after  having  been  grown  for  28  hours  in  nntrient  agar,  were  placed  in  a  room 
the  temj»erature  of  which  was  rather  constant  at  about  23°  K.  Prom  time  to  time 
tul>es  were  removed  and  the  effect  of  the  cold,  as  shown  in  the  development  of  liac- 
teria,  was  notetl.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  only  14  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  were  then 
living,  and  at  the  end  of  22  weeks  all  the  cultures  were  dead.  Watery  susjiensions 
of  different  bacteria  were  place<l  in  small  tul)e8  and  dropped  into  liquid  air,  expo- 
sures being  from  8  minutes  to  2  hours  and  10  minutes.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure 
the  virulen(!e  of  the  organisms  was  only  slightly  diminished. 

The  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  isolating:  Bacillus  coli  communis  from  river 
water,  \V.  B.  Copeland  {Ahit.  in  Science,  n.  ner.,  IS  {}901),  No.  S2-2,  pp.  .1.iO,  HSl). — 
A  ilescription  is  given  of  a  metho<l  by  which  the  author  has  Iteen  able  to  se]>arate 
the  colon  bacillus  by  the  use  of  solid  media.  The  cultures  were  made  on  Wiirtz 
agar  and  the  acid  irolonies  were  rea<iily  distinguishable  by  the  reddening  of  the 
litnuis.  As  numerous  other  bacteria  are  present  in  river  water,  the  author  has  fmmd 
that  by  adding  0.2  cc.  of  a  2  percent  solution  of  carlwlic  acid  the  number  of  l>acter{a 
in  the  water  is  greatlj  re<lnced,  while  there  is  apparently  no  effect  uj>on  the  colon 
l)a<-illi. 

A  compendium  of  bacteriolo^cal  water  investi^tions,  W.  Migi-la  (  Omd- 
prndinm  dcr  Imlicriohgiiichen  Waiafnuitermicliung  nebiU  rolUitandiger  Velieriicht  dtr 
TriiihiaMerlmkterien.     [VieKl)aden:  ()lto  Nemnieh,  1901,  pp.  VIf-\-  440,  laUeii  2). 

Formation  of  sulphureted  hydrogren  in  town  drains,  and  the  ^nus  Aero- 
bacter,  M.  W.  Beijerinok  (Centhl.  Bakt.  n.  Put.,  3.  AU.,  6  (1900),  No.  7,  pp.  193- 
20(1). — The  fonuati<m  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  town  drains  by  Spirillum  dexiU- 
phuricaiui  is  mentioned.  As  a  result  of  further  researt^h  in  this  direction,  the  author 
suggests  that  this  is  due  not  <mly  to  the  re<luction  of  sulphate  but  also  to  free  sulphur 
and  to  albuminous  Ixxlies.  The  decomiKwition  of  albuminous  l)odies  is  brought 
alMWt  either  by  aerobic  organisms  or  by  temjwrary  anaerobes.  These  organisms 
were  found  by  a  s])ecial  method  of  investigation  to  form  sulphites.  As  a  result  of 
the  author's  inva-itigations,  the  su^restion  is  ma<ie  that  these  gas-forming  spe<ncs 
endowe<l  with  this  temiK)rary  anaen>bism  should  l)e  dassetl  together  in  a  genus  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  Aerolwwter,  the  spe<-ies  mentione<l  lieing  (1)  Aerobncter 
aerogpiii'x=BtwiUuii  l<u-liii  aerogencs;  (2)  A.  cixromm;  (3)  A.  coli=:B.  colicommwm;  (4) 
A.  C(Ai  infimionum;  &m\  {b)  A.  ll<ptef<tcieiu<.  The  different  sources  from  which  the  organ- 
isms obtain  their  sulphur  are  said  to  l>e  albumin,  stdphur,  sidphites,  and  sulphates. 

Bacteria  in  the  Ames,  Iowa,  sewage  disposal  plant,  L.  H.  Pahmkl  XAIis.  in 
Science,  n.  ner.,  IS  {1901),  No.  342,  pp.  323,  324). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  a 
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wvage  plant  desijirnetl  for  the  dispoBal  of  the  eewage  of  about  600  people.  The  plant 
ronfiRteii  of  the  ordinary  type  of  filter  beds,  the  filtration  amonntin);  to  about  100  gal. 
per  <lay  per  acre.  A  bacteriological  analymH  of  the  filtrate  showed  the  presence  of 
an  average  of  5,127  bacteria  per  cc.,  and  at  no  time  did  it  rise  above  11,075.  An 
examination  of  the  water  in  the  tank  showed,  in  September,  9,000,000  per  cc.,  falling 
in  cold  weather  to  almut  100,000.  This  showed  the  eflBciency  of  the  filter  l>e<i  for 
removing  bacteria. 
The  action  of  liglit  upon  bacteria,  A.  Bourn aret  ( Theni*,  Toulmuf,  1900). 
The  use  of  paraffin  to  exclade  oxygen  in.  growing  anaerobic  bacteria, 
W.  11.  Eakk  (.1A«.  m  Srieiff,  n.  ter.,  IS  (1901),  I^'o.  SS2,  p.  SJt,t).—T\w.  author  shows 
that  covering  the  nutrient  solution  in  tubes  or  flasks  with  paraliin,  whose  melting 
point  was  42"  C,  proved  very  useful  in  the  development  of  cultures  of  anaerobic 
bacteria.  The  inoculations  can  be  mwle  through  the  jiarafiin  before  it  is  fully 
cooled,  or  through  the  paraffin  film  by  heating  in  a  gas  flame.  The  a<-cuuiulation 
of  ga^  forces  the  paraffin  to  rise  in  the  tube  or  the  flask,  but  does  not  permit  the 
entrance  of  oxygen. 

The  utility  of  a  supply  of  live  steam  in  the  laboratory,  H.  A.  Hardinc  (Ali*. 
in  Srienee,  n.  ner.,  IS  (1 901),  No.  .?.?;?,  p.  .iSt). — On  ac«)unt  of  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  gas  in  the  Imcteriological  lalmratory,  the  author  has 
deriiietl  means  by  which  a  steam  pipe  is  introduced  into  an  Arnold  sterilizer.  By 
thiK  nteans  the  sterilizer  can  l)e  brought  to  a  temperature  of  99°  C.  within  5  minutes, 
an<l  by  the  use  of  a  re<lucing  valve  the  temperature  can  Ixj  controlled  at  any  desired 
(iejfree. 

C«ttalaae,  a  new  enzym  of  general  occurrence,  O.  Lobw  (  V.  fi.  Dejyl.  Ayr.  Rpl. 
6S,  pp.  47). — In  the  examination  of  many  samples  of  tobacco  the  author  foun<l  that 
one  nun  pie  from  the  crop  of  189.3  contained  a  very  energetic  enzym  capable  of  devel- 
oping oxygen  by  the  ad<lition  of  hydrogen  jieroxid.     Tests  showed  that  neither 
cliaKtase,  ]>r<>teolytic  enzym,  emulsin,  oxidase,  or  peroxidase  were  present  in  the 
fnmiile.     From  further  study  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  another  enzym  was 
present,  which  the  author  calls  catalase.     A  rcsum^  of  previous  work  on  the  decom- 
pofnng  power  of  certain  enzyms  iipon  hydrogen  peroxid,  and  the  investigations  of 
the  author  upon  the  enzym  (stalase,  are  given  at  some  length.    The  new  enzym  was 
found  to  exist  in  both  an  insoluble  and  a  soluble  form,  distinguished  as  <r-  and  (i- 
catalase.    Quite  a  number  of  tests  are  reported,  showing  the  presence  of  catalasc  in  a 
numtier  of  plant  and  animal  organs,  and  tables  are  given  showing  the  amount  of 
oxygen  given  off  by  treating  the  various  Buhfltaiu«8  with  hydrogen  peroxid.     The 
method  of  preparing  the  enzym  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  various  salts,  acids,  Imses, 
and  other  <wmix>unds,  are  shown.    The  persistence  of  the  enzym  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  (»ntained  in  vegetable  oigans,  so  far  as  tested.     Some  herba- 
rium specimens  showed  its  presence  after  a  lapse  of  over  50  years. 

From  a  nomber  of  tests  the  author  concludes  that  catalase  belongs  to  the  oxidizing 
group  of  enzyms.  Owing  to  its  very  general  occurrence,  its  presence  is  not  believe<l 
to  be  acci<lental,  but  that  it  plays  some  r6le  in  the  physiological  processes;  an<l  the 
eneijfv  with  which  it  attacks  hydrogen  peroxid,  suggests  the  view  tentatively  that 
its  W>le  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  organism  may  be  the  breaking  down  of  this 
prriduct,  which  has  been  claimed  by  some  authors  to  be  a  product  of  organic  growth. 
The  various  \-iew8  upon  the  formation  of  hydn^n  peroxid  in  living  cells  are 
rwiewed,  and  the  author's  suggestions  of  the  probable  relation  of  catalase  to  the  life 
pnK'eases  of  the  cells  submitted. 

Qzidizinff  ferments  in  phanerogams,  N.  Passerini  (Auor.  Oior.  Bol.  Ilal.,  6 
(IS99),pp.  296-SSl;  abt.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micro*.  Soc.  [London],  1900,  No.  S,  p.  34S). — 
In  examining  with  tlie  guiacum  test  about  100  species  of  flowering  plants  belonging 
to  46  different  families  the  author  found  evidence  in  all  but  about  20  of  at  least  a  trace 
of  oxidase  in  some  organ  of  the  plant    The  part  in  which  it  was  most  constantly 
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present  was  the  root.  In  the  stem  it  ib  often  stronger  in  the  bark  than  in  the  pith. 
In  the  leaves  oxidases  are  most  commonly  entirely  wanting  or  present  only  in  very 
small  quantities  and  are  then  generally  loi>alized  along  the  veins.  When  present  in 
the  flower  these  ferments  are  more  abundant  in  the  pistils  than  in  the  stamens.  In 
the  stamens  they  orcur  chiefly  in  the  filaments.  In  fruits  they  are  most  almndiuit 
in  the  pericarp,  disap[>earing  in  the  see<i  before  maturity.  In  general  the  reaction  is 
strongest  in  those,  organs  w^hich  change  color  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  a 
number  of  aquatic  plants  examined  oxidases  appeared  to  be  absent. 

Upon  the  occurrence  and  function  of  proteolytic  enzyma  in  germinftting 
seeds,  W.  Butkewitsch  (Zhur.  OptiU.  A^ron.,  1  (1900),  No.  3,  pp.  S.i-l-i.w;  Her. 
Deul.  But.  Gesell.,  18  (1900),  No.  8,  pp.  368-364).— The  author  reports  studies  on  the 
germinated  and  unsprouted  seeds  of  Vicui  /aba,  Ricinu*  major,  TAipimu  bitm»,  an<l 
L.  anguntifiilius.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  proteolytic  enzyms  the  st^ds  were 
drie<l  and  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  after  which  they  were  treated  with  ether  for  2  or 
3  days,  and  the  extract  kept  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  in  a  thermostat  for  some  time, 
and  then  examined.  The  treatment  was  considered  fatal  to  all  organisms  and 
destructive  of  living  protoplasm;  yet  in  every  case  examined  a  change  in  the  albu- 
minoid matter  had  taken  place,  with  a  formation  of  amid  compounds.  The  enzym 
present  agreed  closely  with  the  trypsin  of  animal  organisms,  as  has  alrea«ly  been 
reported  by  Green.  The  shoots  of  Lupinut  hiteu»  and  unsprouted  see*!  of  Jj.  anffutH- 
folius  were  found  to  contain  a  Ixniy  ver)'  similar  to  zymogen.  The  proteolytic  enzym 
in  the  seeds,  according  to  the  author's  experiments,  8howe<l  sufHcieut  activity  to 
transform  all  the  protein  reserve  material  contained  in  the  seeds.  A  detailed  re{>ort 
of  the  author's  investigations  is  published  in  Zltchr.  Fhysiol.  Chem.,  32  (1901),  Xo. 
1-2,  pp.  1-53. 

Ferment  of  seeds  with  homy  endosperm,  E.  Bourqublot  and  U.  Hkrirskv 
(Cmnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Pari*,  ISO  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  731-733).— The  authors 
regard  the  seed  of  carob  as  the  type  of  seed  with  a  homy  endosperm  composeil  for 
the  greater  part  of  mannau  and  galactan.  During  germination  the  embryo  secretes 
a  soluble  ferment  w^hich  hydrolyzes  the  carbohydrates  of  the  endosperm,  prcnlufing 
mannose  and  galactose.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  fenugreek  and  alfalfa. 
The  motion  of  these  soluble  ferments  is  comparable  to  that  of  dilute  sulphuric  a<nd. 
The  ferment  obtained  from  these  2  plants,  which  appears  to  l>e  distint-t  from  that 
found  in  the  carob,  is  called  seminase. 

The  presence  of  seminase  in  seeds  having  a  homy  endospemx,  K.  Boi-r- 
QUKU)T  and  II.  IIbrissev  ((hnipt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  Paris,  131  (1900),  No.  .i;i,  pp. 
903-905). — Examination  was  made  by  the  authors  of  the  8ee<I  of  alfalfa  and  indigo, 
with  the  result  that  they  found  present  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  ferment,  semi- 
nase, capable  of  liquefying  the  homy  endos})erm  and  transforaiing  it  to  a  form  of 
sugar  capable  of  being  assimilated. 

Cacao  fermentation,  A.  Preybr  (Tropenpflamer,  5  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  157-173, 
figK.  4). — The  process  of  fermentation  of  cacao  is  described,  and  the  author  claims  to 
have  isolate<l  an  organism  which  is  concerned  in  the  fermentation,  to  which  the 
name  SucrharomiiccK  Iheobromn-  is  given.  It  is  described  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  pure  cultures  stated.  A  motlified  method  of  cacao  fermentation  is 
dest^rilxjd  at  some  length. 

I^iastases  and  their  uses,  C  Pozzi-Escor  (Le»  diattoMt  el  leurs  np]>licationg. 
I'Mcyrlopfdif  itcientijupie  dex  aidemimoire.     Paris:  GatUhier-VUlart,  1901,  pp.  219). 

A  proteolytic  and  a  protein-coagtilating  enzym  in  germinating  barley,  P. 
Weih  (Ztsrhr.  Phyniol.  Uhem.,  31  (1900),  No.  l-H,  pp.  79-97). 

The  formation  of  solanin  in  potatoes  as  a  result  of  bacterial  action,  K. 
Weil  (Pharm.  '/Ag.,  1900,  No.  93,  p.  901). 

A  diastatic  enzym  in  the  potato  plant,  A.  Meyer  (Jour.  Landw.,  4s  (190O), 
No.  1,  pp.  67-70). 
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On  the  oxydase  in  Icaki  firuit,  K.  Ado  (Bo(.  Mag.  [Tokyo],  U  (1900),  No.  166, 
pp.  »«.5-iW9). 

A  physiological  fonction  of  oxydase  in  kaki  £ruit,  K.  Aso  (Bol.  Mag.  [  Tokyo], 
14  (1900),  So.  166,  pp.  179,  ISO). 

KETEOSOLOOT. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1898-99,  W.  L.  Moore  (  U.  8. 
Dcpt.  .igr.,  Weath^  Bureau  JtpL  1898-99,  I,  pp.  #^7).— The  first  part  of  this  report 
contains  au  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1K99  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  621);  part  2,  a  list  of  obaerving  stations  and  changes 
therein  daring  1898,  and  hourly  averages  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and 
wind  at  28  stations;  part  3,  monthly  and  annual  meteorological  summaries  for  159 
station?;  part  4,  monthly  and  annual  means  and  extremes  of  temperature  and  dates 
of  first  and  last  killing  frosts;  and  jiart  5,  monthly  and  annual  precipitation. 

KeiMrt  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1899-1900,  W.  L.  Moorb  ( V.  S. 
Dfpt.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Rpt.  1899-1900,  pp.  436). — This  includes  an  administra- 
tive report  giving  a  general  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year,' 
and  reports  containing  a  list  of  observing  stations  and  changes  therein  during  1899 
an<l  hourly  averages  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  winds  from  the 
records  of  automatic  instruments  at  28  stations;  monthly  and  annual  meteorological 
eunxniaries  for  170  Weather  Bureau  stations;  monthly  and  annual  means  and  extremes 
of  temperature  and  dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frost,  1899;  monthly  and  annual 
pnx-ipitation;  miscellaneous  meteorological  tables  and  reports,  including  data  relating 
to  sunshine  and  excessive  precipitation  in  1898  and  1899,  and  pressure,  temperature, 
etc.,  for  the  West  India  stations;  and  meteorological  observations  of  the  second 
Welhiuin  expedition. 

Monthly  Weather  Be-view  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather 
Rerieu;  HO  (1901),  No».  1,  pp.  1-48,  pi*.  S,  figt.  S,  chart*  10;  S,  pp.  4,9-98,  pit.  S,JigK. 
lO,  ehnrU  8;  S,  pp.  99-144,  pi.  1,  chart*  9). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  fore- 
casts, warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  for 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1901,  recent  papers  bearing  on  mete- 
orology, etc.,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  I,  special  contributions  on  The  relation  of  rainfall  to  mountains,  by  W.  II. 
Alexander;  Climate  and  com,  by  H,  B.  Wren;  Methods  employed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  weather  forecasts,  by  J.  Berry;  Ix>ng  range  seasonal  forecasts  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  by  A.  McC.  Ashley;  Some  features  of  the  climate  of  Idaho  (illus. ),  by 
8.  M.  Blantlford;  Studies  on  the  atmosphere  at  Trappes,  France,  by  L.  Tei-sserenc  de 
Bort;  Relation  of  the  water  level  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  precipitation  (illus.),  by 
L.  H.  Murdoch;  The  w^ater  level  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert;  and  Fog 
atodies  on  Mount  Tamalpais:  Numbers — photographs  of  fog  billows,  (illus. ),  by  A.  G. 
MoiVdie;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  the  Milwaukee  convention  of  Weather  Bureau 
officials,  station  libraries,  lectures  and  instruction  by  Weather  Bureau  men,  and 
cumulus  clouds  above  columns  of  smoke. 

No.  2,  Special  contributions  on  Ice  caves  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  by  Mrs.  E.  Renoe; 
Relative  length  of  warm  and  cold  seasons,  by  H.  Pennywitt;  The  rainfall  of  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windwanl  islands,  by  M.  8.  W.  Jefferson;  The  relation  between  the  level 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  rainfall  (illus. ),  by  S.  F.-Mackie;  Fug  studies  on  Mount 
Tamalpais:  Number  5 — wreck  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Rio  do  Janeiro  (illus.), 
by  A.  G.  McAdie;  Lake  Ladoga  from  a  thermic  point  of  view  (illas.),  by  J.  de 
Schokalsky;  and  Frost  fighting,  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  and  notes  by  the  eilitor  on  Mr. 

•Pnblishe<l  also  as  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  231,  and  in  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricolture,  190a 
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Howard  Shriver,  Dr.  Karl  Flint,  Herliertflon's  diatribution  of  rainfall  over  the  land, 
the  storms  of  the  Hawaiian  l8land!<,  the  rainfoli  and  evaporation  of  Great  Salt  I^ke, 
Harvard's  meteorological  stations,  reflection  by  clouds  of  light  from  a  distant  fire, 
history  of  meteorology  in  Belgium,  official  standard  time,  the  work  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Institute  of  Pruasia,  tem{)erature  of  deep  lakes,  ice  caves.  Weather  Bureau 
men  as  instructors,  English  v.  metric  system  of  measurements,  the  structure  ami 
formation  of  hail,  Hann's  new  meteorology,  the  relative  duration  of  the  noniial 
warm  and  cold  seasons,  the  weather  in  distant  regions,  and  new  determination  of 
vapor  tension. 

No.  3,  s|)ecial  contributions  on  Fog  studies  on  Mount  Tamalpais:  Nunil)er  4 
(illus. ),  by  A.  li.  McAdie;  T'ressure  of  saturated  aqueous  vapor  at  tem(>eratur<"a 
below  freezing,  by  M.  Thiesen;  Auroral  oheervatitms  on  the  second  VVcllman  expe- 
dition maile  in  the  neighlx)rhoo<l  *()f  Franz  Josef  land,  by  K.  B.  Baldwui;  aiid 
Damage  by  hail  in  spite  of  cannonading,  by  J.  M.  Pemter;  and  notes  by  the  editor 
on  snow  crystals,  charts  of  atmosphere  humidity,  J.  Brown  Hicklin,  normals  for 
Manila,  the  new  Philippine  weather  service.  Weather  Bureau  men  as  instru<^tor», 
dust  storms  and  red  rain,  the  ])ermanence  of  climate,  an<l  the  iiux)n  and  the  weather. 

Report  of  the  meteorolo^cal  coiincil  for  the  year  ending'  March  SI,  1900, 
to  the  president  and  council  of  the  Boyal  Society  ( Txmdon:  Govemntnd,  is>Ot}, 
Pf).  168,  fig.  1,  charts  J?). — Gives  an  account,  with  numerous  appendixes,  of  the  opera- 
;'ons  of  the  weather  st^rvicc  during  the  year. 

The  application  of  meteorolo^  to  ag^ctdture,  J.  YANnERVAEREK  (/Vjt  appli- 
cations de  Ui  intU'nrologie  en  affrictilture.  Brechl:  L.  Braeckmatui,  11)00,  pp.  S.l,  pi.  1). — 
The  pamphlet  di«'usst>s  weather  forecasting,  briefly  describing  the  systems  followed 
in  Belgium,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  and  explains 
weather  signals  and  other  means  of  disseminating  weather  predictions  and  stonn 
warnings.     A  brief  note  on  the  importance  of  climatological  olieervations  is  a<lded. 

Meteorological  observations,  1900,  L.  G.  Carpenter,  R.  E.  Trimble,  wki^((\J<»- 
rado  l!>ta.J{pt.  1900,  pp.  16.'i-^ll,  :il7,  :il8). —Thie  is  a  tabulateil  daily  and  monthly 
summary  of  ol>8ervation8,  during  1900,  on  temjierature,  pressure,  pre<!ii)itati<m,  dew- 
point,  relative  humidity,  terrestrial  and  solar  radiation,  wind  movement-,  and  <lays 
of  frost  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  monthly  summaries  of  similar  obserx-ations 
at  Kockyford  and  Cheyenne  Wells;  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on 
temi)erature  and  precipitation  at  the  l)ast!  of  l»ng's  Peak,  near  Estes  Park,  elevation 
attout  9,000  ft. ;  Gleneyre,  elevation  8,000  ft. ;  Pinkharapton,  North  Park,  elevation 
8,400  ft.  Tables  are  also  given  which  summarize  the  monthly  and  annual  precipita- 
tion at  8  different  jxnnts  in  the  State,  and  show  the  monthly  and  annual  rainfall  at 
Fort  Collins  for  the  jieriod  from  1872  to  1900  with  the  normals  for  that  period.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  princii>al  meteorological  data  reported  for  Fort  Collins: 
Mean  temperature  (J  maximum  and  J  minimum),  48°  F.;  maximum,  94.4°,  June; 
minimnui,  — 23.4°,  February;  precipitation,  19.21  in.;  snowfall,  52.1  in.;  mean  relative 
humidity,  66.3  per  cent.  The  normals  for  this  place  are,  temperature,  46..5°  F., 
precipitation,  14.14  in.;  mean  relative  humidity,  65.1  percent. 

Meteorological  report,  J.  Dryden  (Utah  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  XLV-XLVJTI).— 
Tables  are  given  which  show  the  average  monthly  temj)erature  and  precipitation  for 
12  repre.>«;ntative  }M)ints  in  the  State,  compile<l  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  T.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  records  published  in  a  pre\'iou8  bul- 
letin (K.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  963),  bringing  these  records  up  to  the  end  of  1898,  exc-ept  in 
case  of  Salt  Ijike  City,  for  which  they  are  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1899.  In  case  of 
Corinne  and  Ogden  the  figures  represent  averages  of  29  years,  for  Salt  Lake  City  30 
years,  and  for  all  other  places  8  years.  The  mean  tem])erature  for  the  State,  calcu- 
lated from  these  reconls,  is  46.8°  F.,  the  total  rainfall,  12.17  in. 

Barometers  and  the  measurement  of  atmospheric  pressure,  C.  F.  Marvin 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Jiureau  Ihc.  :i41,  pp.  94,  figs.  SS). — This  is  a  second  edition 
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of  "a  pamphlet  of  information  respecting  tiie  tbe«^ry  and  construction  of  barometers 
in  general,  witli  summary  of  instructions  for  the  care  and  use  of  the  standard 
Weather  Bureau  instruments." 

The  mean  diurnal  ▼ariation  of  temperature  at  Tacubaya,  M.  Moreno  y 
As»A  (Mem.  y  Rev.  Soc.  Cienl.  "  Antonio  AUate,"  IS  (1900-1901),  No.  3-e,  pp.  189- 
£00). — This  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  climatology  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

Protection  a^ainat  Ixail,  J.  Roberts  (GrOe,  2  {1901),  Not.  4,  pp.  SS,  fig.  1;  B, 
pt>..1-9,fig».S). 

Agronomic  cbarts  and  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  Canton  of  Sedon, 
U.  V.  Lbchartibr  (Carles  agronomiqtut  et  gUuaiion  lu/ricole  du  Canloit  de,  Redon. 
RenwK  Obertkur,  1900,  pip.  74). — ^This  pamphlet  explains  the  agricultural  chart  show- 
ing the  («mpoaition  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soils  of  Redon,  based  on 
analyses  of  229  samples.  ' 

AIE^WATEE— SOILS. 

On  the  elimination  of  methane  in  the  atmosphere,  M.  Urbain  ( Compl.  Rend. 
Ami,  Sci.  Paris,  1S2  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  334-^36). — Previous  studies  on  thia  subject 
are  briefly  referred  to  and  experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  methane  from  the  air  is  not  entirely,  or  even  largely,  due  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  ozone,  but  to  its  absorption  by  plants.  The  latter  fact  was  brought 
oat  by  growing  plants  in  an  atmosphere  containing  varying  amounts  of  methane  and 
observing  the  amount  of  methane  which  had  disappeared  at  the  end  of  different 
periods. 

Svaporation  from  water  surfaces,  L,  G.  Carpe-vter  ( Colorado  SUi.  Rpl.  1900, 
p.  116). — A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  monthly  and  annual  evaporation  from 
a  tank  3  by  3  by  3  ft.  flush  with  the  ground  at  Fort  Collins  during  14  years,  1887-1900. 

Kneral-water  industry  (Spec.  [U.  5.]  Cknmiiar  Rpts.,  Hg  (1901),  pi.  i,  pp.  86- 
ilS). — This  is  a  report  of  consuls  of  the  United  States  on  the  extent  of  trade  in 
mineral  waters  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  India,  Japan,  Siberia,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  Mexico. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  of  the  southwestern  districts  of  the 
C^»e  Colony,  C.  F.  JaRrrz  (Tram.  Phil.  Soc.  South  Africa,  11  (1900),  pi.  2,  pp.  126- 
160,  fhnrU  5;  Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  18  ( 1901),  Nos.  6,  pp.  3-^8-SS8;  7,  pp.  S9 1-401; 
8,pp.4Si-46S). — An  account  is  here  given  of  the  work  done  todate,  January  31, 1900, 
on  the  systematic  soil  survey  of  the  Colony  which  was  b^^n  in  1892  and  which  has 
been  noted  from  time  to  time  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  122).  The  results  are  reported  in 
tabular  form  and  in  charts,  and  there  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
toil  analyms  and  of  the  practical  application  of  the  analytical  data  reported,  with  a 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  this  investigation.  These  methods  are  in  brief 
as  follows:  The  samples  are  taken  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  12  in.  and  sufficiently  below 
the  Borfoce  to  avoid  top  growth  and  accumulations.  The  sample  is  washed  through 
a  \  mm.  mesh  sieve.  The  part  passing  the  sieve,  together  with  the  residue  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  used  in  washing  it  through,  is  designated  fine  earth  and 
is  Qsed  for  the  determination  of  lime,  potash,  and  phoephorid  acid.  The  portion 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  \  mm.  mesh  sieve  is  dried  and  sifted  through  a  1 
nun.  mesh  sieve.  The  part  passing  through  is  designated  coarse  8an<1  and  is  included 
with  the  fine  earth  in  determining  moisture,  organic  matter,  chloriu,  and  nitrogen. 

To  prepare  the  solution  for  analysis,  allow  200  gin.  of  the  fine  earth  to  remain  in 
contact  with  400  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.115)  in  a  large  flask  for  5  days 
■t  ordinal}'  temperature,  shaking  thoroughly  from  time  to  time.  Filter  through  dry 
plaited  filters  into  a  dry  flask,  evaporate  250  cc  of  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  using  first 
a  small  open  flame,  then  the  water  bath,  and  finally  a  sand  bath  or  air  oven  at  120° 
C,  adding  daring  the  evaporation  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  nitric  acid. 
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Moisten  the  iveidue  with  Btrong  nitric  acid  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  To 
expel  nitric  acid,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evajxirate  nearly 
to  tlrynesB  on  the  water  bath,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cnistH.  Dry 
the  residue  in  an  air  bath  for  an  hour,  treat  with  warm  water  and  20  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  wash  into  a  250  cc:  flask,  Ixiil  for  15  minutes,  and  after 
cooling  fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  with  distilletl  water,  and  filter  the  solution. 

For  the  determination  of  lime  add  to  50  cc.  of  this  filtered  solution  in  a  250  co.  flask 
2  or  3  drops  of  roRolic-acid  solution  and  ammonia  from  a  dropping  tube  until  a  pinkish 
color  appears.  Boil  until  the  pinkcoloralmostdisappearx,  thus  precipitating almuina 
and  oxid  of  iron.  .-Vfter  c-ooling,  fill  the  flask  to  the  mark,  shako  thoroughly,  an«l 
filter  into  a  300  cc.  flask,  the  solution  Iteing  made  U>  the  mark.  To  100  cc.  <if  this 
filtrate  add  3  to  5  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  20  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate 
solution.  Keep  on  a  water  l>ath  for  6  hours  and  filter  through  double  filter  {mixers. 
Ignite  the  precipitate  first  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  then  heat  strongly  in  a  furnace  for 
10  minut*^.     This  gives  the  weight  of  lime. 

To  determine  potash,  )x>il  50  1%.  of  the  original  soil  extra«;t  in  a  250  c\-.  flask,  atld  5 
cc.  of  a  10  j>er  cent  solution  of  barium  chlorid  and  lK)il  again  for  some  time,  add  a 
few  drojJH  of  rosolic  airid  and  Ijoil  with  ammonia,  as  in  case  of  the  lime  determination. 
When  ]iartly  cool  ad<l  2  or  3  gin.  of  crystalline  ammonium  carbonate  and  raiite  the 
temiH^ratun?  at  once  to  the  l)oiling  {mint  to  He|*arHte  lime  and  Iwrium.  After  complete 
precipitati<m  of  the  latter  cool  the  liquid,  fill  the  flask  to  the  mark,  and  filter  the 
solution.  Eva{H)rate  100  cc.  of  this  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water 
bath,  heat  carefully  to  expel  all  ammonium  salts,  and  wash  the  residue  through  a 
filter  with  1>oiling  water  into  a  glass  dish.  Add  2  cc.  of  a  10  jht  cent  solution  of 
platinum  chlorid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.  After  cooling  add  80  to 
82  per  cent  alcohol  to  the  residue,  allow  to  stand  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  filter 
through  a  (itxHih  crucible,  using  the  filter  pump,  and  wash  first  with  96  per  cent  and 
then  with  alisolute  alcohol,  drying  the  precipitate  for  2  hours  in  a  water  oven.  After 
weighing  the  cnicible,  wash  the  double  salt  through  with  boiling  water,  follow  with 
alcohol,  dry,  and  weigh,  taking  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  as  the 
amount  of  imtassium  platinum  chlorid.  This  multiplied  by  0.193  gives  the  quantity 
of  potash  in  10  gm.  of  soil. 

To  iletermine  phosphoric  acid,  add  25  cc.  of  concentrate*!  nitric  a»ad  to  25  gm.  of 
fine  earth  in  a  500  cc.  flask  and  shake  thonjughly.  Then  add  50  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  again  shake  the  mixture  carefully.  Heat  gently,  shaking  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  if  this  does  not  secure  complete  oxidation  add  more  nitric  acid 
and  continue  the  heating.  Cool  the  mixture,  dilute  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water, 
shake  well,  and  filter.  Nearly  neutralize  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  with  strong  ammonia 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  l)eing  used  to  acidulati;  the  mixture  in  case  the 
limit  if  exct*ded.  Add  200  cc.  of  molylxiic  solution  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve 
160  gm.  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  a  liter  of  water,  adding  1  liter  of  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.2),  and  heat  to  a  temi)erature  of  50°  C.  for  3  hours  in  a  water  oven,  .\llow  to 
cool  completely  and  decant  the  liquid  through  a  small  filter,  washing  the  precipitate 
in  the  flask  with  dilute  molybdic  solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  w^ann  4  j>er 
cent  ammonia,  acidulate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  20  cc.  of  magnesia 
mixture,  drop  by  drop,  at  the  rate  of  1  cc.  every  5  seconds,  and  then  25  cc.  of  5  per 
cent  ammonia.  Shake  the  mixture  for  a  short  time  and  allow  to  stand  for  2  hours. 
Filter  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  wash  with  5  r>er  cent  ammonia  solution,  dry  first 
on  an  iron  plate,  then  ignite  in  a  himat'«  for  15  minutes,  cool,  and  weigh. 

Of  the  212  samples  of  soil  of  which  analyses  are  reported,  only  45  contained  nor- 
mal amomits  of  lime,  167  were  fairly  supplied  with  lime,  and  86  were  decidedly  poor 
in  this  constituent.  Only  15  contained  a  normal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  124 
would  be  classed  as  poor  in  thi..  constituent.  As  regards  potash,  57  samples  con- 
tained normal  amounts  and  53  were  poor.    The  results  therefore  indicate  that  the 
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jtivaU*t  ntw<l  ill  the  «>ils  is  piKmphoric  ac-id,  the  sw-ond  iiuwt  ini|><>rtaiit  roiiiirciiKMit 
being  lime.  A  comiwiruHjn  «>f  hillm-k  w)ils  with  tiione  of  the  level  icroiiml  xhowed 
that  the  former  are  much  more  fertile  thau  the  latter,  although  Htill  in  ne«><l  of 
ini|ip>veiuent. 

Hmnua  and  carbon  in  cultivated  soils,  A.  P.vqnoi-l  (H>U.  Sin.  A<fr»ii.  I'n*  lir 
litlalx,  lnoo,  pp.  'J-J5). — In  an  examination  of  11  munpleo  of  w)il  no  fix<<<i  relation 
waK  f(itm<l  to  exist  l>etween  «iirb<m  and  nitn>gen,  but  apjiareiitly  the  carlKm,  nitn>- 
P'n,  and  hnmus  d»^ree  varieil  in  the  same  direction,  although  imyularly. 

Investigations  on  the  cohesiveness  of  soils  and  on  mechanical  and  physico- 
chemical  analysis,  H.  VON  PiBDZiCKi  (Mitt.  Landir.  Irut.  I'niv.  M/mr,  i;mi,  A'«.  .', 
Pi>.  1-64). 

Soil  temperatures,  L.  (i.  Carpkntkk  ( ( 'iiUmulo  Stti.  AT/rf.  HHH),  /»/<.  JIJ-JI.'> ). — ThiH 
i*  a  tabulated  rwonl  of  we«'kly  ob«er\-ati<>ns  on  soil  teni]H'ra(un-H  at  differvnt  depths 
in  irrigaterl  and  unirriftatefi  W)il».  * 

Value  of  the  incidental  increment  of  plant  food  in  soils  ( Triuiditd  Hut.  Itt/ii. 
Bui.  ifitr.  Jn/i/rm.,  UlOl,  So.  'J7,  jtp.  3^S--.SJ7) . — It  is  clainHKl  that  ]ilantH  derive  niiien 
more  plant  Unxi  from  njils  than  chemical  analysis  accounts  for.  ".V  large  amount  of 
iiundental  plant  foo«i  is  evidently  conyeye<l  by  rain  water.  ...  It  apiM-am  pn>liable 
abci  that  the  fertility  given  by  the  <lepoeite<l  excreta  of  small  animal.-',  binls,  ins«-«-tH, 
and  worms  ami  reptiles,  and  the  decay  of  their  InKlies  uixm  the  groimd,  and  also 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  dust  deposited  by  win<l,  leaves,  flowers,  seeils,  and 
branches,  etc.,  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  has  been  previously  estimattnl,  and  in 
ln-t  Li  of  as  much  importance  as  f(Kxl  obtained  from  the  rest-rvtw  held  by  the  soil 
itirelf.  This  must  l>e  known  as  the  'incidental  increment,'  and  must  be  taken  into 
foil  account  in  all  agricultural  oi)erations." 

7EBTILIZSBS. 

The  substitution  of  soda  for  potash  in  plant  growth,  W.  H.  Joud.v.n  ;m(l 
C.  <;.  JB.NTBK  (Xew  York  Stale  Stn.  BiU.  19g,  pp.  SSS-S50,  pU.  6).— The  results  of 
previous  investigations  on  this  subject  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  experiments  at  the  station  during  the  winters  of  1898-99  and  1899-1900.  These 
experiments  were  carried  on  in  a  forcing  house,  with  galvanized  iron  i>ot»  containing 
25  Ibe.  of  ground  quartz  rock  passing  a  0.025  in.  mesh  sieve.  Drainage  was  secured 
in  the  pots  by  a  layer  of  4  to  6  lbs.  of  quartz  chips,  and  aeration  was  provided  for  by 
connecting  the  drainage  material  w^ith  glass  tubes  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  jnits 
above  the  sand.  One  series  of  pots  received  no  fertilizers.  The  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizing  material  used  in  5  other  series  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Kind*  and  amourUs  of  fertilizing  materials  added  to  eurh  pot. 


Otde^ln  Dericii. 

Acid 
phos- 
phate. 

P»^      Sodium 

M«Kne- 
sium  sul- 
phate. 

Ammo- 
nium 
nltmtc. 

Cal.ium      y     ■ 

1 

Qrams. 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 

ttrom* 
6.0 
5.0 

Orarm. 
5.0 

Oram*. 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

Qram*. 

Uramt. 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
6.0 

(irmnit. 

•» 

2.35 
2.00 
4.85 
4.35 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

I ■ 

5.0 

i 

5 

"""•*""* 

—      

Calcium  carbonate  was  added  in  each  case  in  sufficient  (luantity  to  neutralize  any 
acidity  which  might  arise.  The  crops  grown  were  barley,  tomatoes,  and  peas.  The 
data  secured  and  reported  in  the  bulletin  include  yield  and  moisture,  potash,  and 
•wla  content  of  the  air-dry  crop.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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"(1)  A  deficiency  of  available  potash  greatly  (lepreused  the  growth  of  the  plant 
even  in  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  soda  saltM.  A  lack  of  soda  in  the 
presence  of  potash  sufficient  for  the  plant's  needs  seemed  to  have  no  deleterious 
effect  whatever  upon  growth. 

"(2)  Plants  to  which  the  necessary  supply  of  potash  was  not  accessible  took  up 
more  soda  than  when  potash  was  present  in  abundance.  Soda  may  be  substituted 
for  potash  in  quantity  when  the  latter  is  lacking. 

"  (3)  While  the  substitution  may  take  place  in  quantity,  it  evidently  can  not  <lo 
so  in  function,  as  is  shown  by  the  limited  growth  when  the  plants  were  deprive*!  of 
potash,  even  though  soda  was  appropriated  in  increased  proportions. 

"  (4)  The  experiments  incidentally  suggest  the  view  that  the  real  need  of  plants 
for  certain  essential  mineral  constituents  is  not  even  approximately  measured  by  the 
proportions  of  these  constituents  which  the  plant  takes  up." 

Can  plants  use  soda  in  place  of  potashP  F.  H.  Hall,  W.  H.  Jordan,  and 
C.  G.  Jentkr  (Nev  York  Slate  Sta.  Bui.  19g,  popular  ed.,  pp.  10,  fig».  ■^). — This  is  a 
popular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

The  relative  values  of  some  nitrogrenous  fertilizers,  W.  A.  Witbkrs  and ' 
G.  S.  Fbaps  {NoHh  Carolina  Sla.  Bui.  176,  pp.  IS-Sg).— The  bulletin  calls  attention 
to  the  results  obtained  by  Miintz  and  (iirard,  and  Bon4me  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  732)  in 
studies  of  the  rate  of  nitrification  of  fertilizers,  and  also  to  the  work  of  Jenkins  and 
Britton  on  the  availability  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  ( E.  S.  K.,  10,  p.  232),  and  reports 
experiments  on  the  relative  rate  of  nitrification  carried  out  as  follows: 

"A  sandy  clay  soil  from  a  {>asture  was  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve  (6  meshes  to 
tlie  inch) ,  and  a  quantity  of  material  equivalent  to  0.6  gm.  nitrogen  was  intimately 
mixe<l  with  1,000  gm.  of  the  soil.  The  soil  was  then  placed  in  precipitating  jars  and 
kept  in  a  dark  closet,  enough  water  tmng  added  to  raise  the  percentage  from  6.3  to 
11.6.  At  suitable  periods  3  of  the  jars  were  weighed,  and  the  estimated  loss  of 
water  was  replace<l  in  all  the  jars.  The  temperature  was  28  to  30°  C,  and  the  time 
was  3  weeks.  When  calcium  carlxmate  was  added,  the  amount  was  exactly  sufficient 
to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  fertilizer  if  the  entire  amount  were  amverted  to 
nitric  acid.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  nitrates  were  leached  out  and  the 
amount  detennined  by  the  Tiernann-Scliulze  method.  The  amount  of  nitrates  found 
in  a  blank  exi)eriment  was  deducted  from  the  total." 

The  results  of  these  exi)eriment8,  as  well  as  of  tests  of  the  solubility  in  jteiisin- 
hydrochloric  acid  and  neutral  |)ermanganate,  and  of  vegetation  tests  with  oats  and 
Hungarian  grass  made  by  Jenkins  and  Britton,  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Kate  0/  nitrijicatioH  and  arailabilily  of  various  nUrogenout  fertilizerif. 


Fertilizer. 


SericH  I: 

Dried  blood 

Cotton-wed  meal 

Dried  lisli 

Tnnlcage 

Bat  guano 

Bone 

Bone  (6weelc8) 

Ammonium  »ulpbate  . 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Scries  II: 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Ammonium  xiilpbate  . 


Kate  of  nitrification. 


Availability. 


Without  calcium 
cartionate. 


Per  call.    Rani. 


■At.a 

33.9 
30.3 
26.2 
22.1 
18.9 
21.7 
1.3 


26.7 
8.4 


100 
97 
W 
75 
64 
M 


With  calcium 
earlx>nate. 


I  By  potas- 
sium per- 
manga- 
nate 
method. 


Per  cent    Rank. 


M.9 
M.8  , 
46.5  I 
34.8 
35.8 
16.6 
17.4 
31.1 


100 
100 
85 
63 
65 
30 


Per  (ml. 
94.4 
91.1 
88.7 
88.3 
75.1 
64.2 


100.0 
100.0 


Bypep- 
sin-hy- 
drochlo- 
ric  acid 
method. 


Percent. 
94.7 
91.1 
67.3 
66.4 
56.4 
92.3 


100.0 
100.0 


By  vege- 
tation 
test. 


Jtr  crnL 
73.3 
64.8 
63.9 
49.4 


16.7 


100. 0 
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The  concluriong  drawn  from  this  work  are  aa  follows: 

"(1)  The  nitrification  of  blood  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  it  is  mixed  with 
I  laige  qoantitr  of  soil  than  with  a  small  quantity. 

"(2)  The  order  of  nitrification  in  the  soil  used  was  dried  blood  (most  nitrified), 
dried  fish,  tankage,  bat  guano,  bone,  ammonium  sulphate.  Excluding  the  ammo- 
nium inilphate,  this  is  the  order  of  availability,  as  measured  by  vegetation  tests,  and 
solubility  in  permanganate  of  potash. 

"(3)  When  calcium  carbonate  was  added  to  the  soil,  the  nitrification  was  greatly 
aiwlerated,  and  the  order  became  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  fish,  bat 
guano,  tankage,  ammonium  sulphate,  bone. 

"(4)  When  ammonium  sulphate  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
advisable  to  add  calcium  carbonate  in  some  form  also. 

'■(5)  The  low  rate  of  nitrification  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  organisms  which  nitrify  organic  compounds  in  preference  to  ammonium 
nlte.  The  presence  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  may  also  hinder  the  activity  of  the 
nitrifying  organisms.  The  acids  forined  may  also  be  a  hindrance  when  no  base  is 
present  to  neutralize  them.  All  three  of  these  causes  may  be  in  operation  at  the 
same  time." 

The  awrimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria  without  symbiosis  with 
leguminous  plants,  J.  KOhn  {Piihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  60  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  £-9).— 
This  article  is  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  in  progress  on  the 
experiment  fields  of  the  University  at  Halle  since  1878.  The  fertiUzers  applied 
annoally  on  the  different  plats  were  barnyard  manure,  superphosphate  and  kainit, 
superphosphate  and  kainit  in  conjunction  with  ammonimn  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  A  check  plat  received  no 
manure.  In  1892  the  results  showed  that  where  the  nitrogenous  and  noimitroge- 
nous  fertilizers  were  used  together  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  yield  was  greater 
than  in  the  crop  which  had  received  only  nonnitrogenous  fertilizers,  the  proportion 
beingabootasS  to  2.  The  author  discnssesthe  question  as  to  where  the  nitrogen  came 
from  which  was  contained  in  the  crop  receiving  no  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The 
results  bearing  on  this  subject  obtained  by  different  investigators,  and  indicating  the 
increase  of  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  through  the  activity  of  soil 
bacteria  without  a  symbiotic  relation  with  leguminous  plants,  are  reviewed. 

Pot  experiments  in  1899,  J.  Hanamann  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchmv.  Oexterr., 
S{l'MO),  So.  5,  pp.  676-58^). — Experiments  were  conducted  for  three  years  in  suc- 
oemon  to  determine  the  residual  effects  of  different  fertilizer  combinations  applied 
the  firrt  year  the  experiments  were  in  progress.  Four  different  kinds  of  soil — sand, 
ouKly  loam,  loam,  and  clay — were  used.  The  results  for  the  season  are  reconled  in 
detail  and  the  observations  on  the  action  of  different  fertilizer  substances  discussed. 
An  experiment  with  different  reagents  to  test  the  solubility  of  phosphoric  acids  in 
ioilK  is  reported. 

Comparative  tests  of  fertilizing  value  of  two  new  phosphates,  Grihm 
((Vm.  Ind.,  U  (1901),  p.  glS;  abt.  in  Vhem.  Zlg.,S6  (1901),  No.  Z8,  Repert.,  p.  106).— 
Comparative  tests  of  Wiboi^h  phosphate  and  Wolters  ground  phosphate  on  mustard, 
alfalfa,  and  barley  grown  in  pots'  containing  7,000  gm.  of  soil  are  reported.  The 
Wibocgh  phosphate  used  contained  26.09  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  25.47  per 
<%nt  of  dtrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  37.9  per  cent  of  lime,  1.39  per  cent  of  potash, 
and  8.76  per  cent  of  silica.  The  Wolters  phosphate  contained  16.25  per  cent  of  total 
phosphoric  acid,  15.08  per  cent  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  25.77  per  cent  of 
lime,  and  28.36  per  cent  of  silica.  The  latter  material  is  prepared  by  fiising  crude 
phot^hates  with  siiic-eous  material,  sand  or  glass,  and  calcium  carbonate.  Its  phos- 
phoric acid  was  apparently  more  available  to  plants  in  these  experiments  than  that 
of  the  Wiboixh  |>hoephate. 
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Ghreen  mantire  and  phosphorite  fta  a  fertilizer,  A.  N.  Enulkuart  {Af>g.  Zi»-hr. 
Landw.  Vemwlimi.  Oenterr.,  S  (1900),  No.  6,  pp.  6S1-648). — This  article,  an  abstract 
of  a  book  review,  treats  of  tlie  use  of  phosphorites  as  fertilixera  and  reports  the 
results  from  the  use  of  finely  ground  phosphorites  and  barnyard  manure  in  growing 
rye,  the  application  of  finely  ground  phosphorites  alone  as  a  fertilizer  for  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  rye,  and  tlie  use  of  lime  as  comi»red  with  phosphorites.  The 
effect  of  applications  of  phosphorites  is  also  shown.  The  experiments  here  reiwrted 
cover  the  period  of  1885  to  1889. 

Fertilizing  value  of  steamed  bone  meal,  F.  W.  Dafbbt  (ZUchr.  Ixnulie. 
Versudixw.  OegUrr.,  4  (ISOl),  No.  2,  pp.  96-98). — In  reply  to  the  claim  of  Kellner  and 
Bottcher  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  323)  that  the  ])hoi)phoric  acid  of  }x>ne  meal  is  very  incom- 
pletely utilized  on  soils  abundantly  supplied  with  lime,  but  is  very  effective  on  those 
poor  in  this  constituent,  the  author  reports  the  results  of  exi)eriments  on  both  kinds 
of  soils  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  lime  con- 
tent of  the  soil  and  the  action  of  the  bone  meal.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
action  of  bone  meal  does  not  depend  upon  the  lime  content  of  the  soil,  but  upon 
other  conditions. 

Fish  scrap  fertilizers,  W.  H.  Hbilbhan  ( WaehingUm  SUi.  liul.  44,  j>p.  13). — 
This  bulletin  is  supplementary  to  a  previous  one  (E.  8.  K.,  12,  p.  225),  dealing  with 
the  sources,  uses,  and  value  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  calls  attention  to  the  value 
and  iui|>ortance  of  dried  fish  and  fish  scrap  fertilizers,  which  are  very  abmidaut  in 
the  State,  but  are  now  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

Oonunercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovbll,  A.  M.  1'ktbk,  and  H.  E.  Cubtis  (KetUucty 
Stu.  Bui.  90,  pp.  ^01-230). — This  bulletin  rejKjrts  the  results  of  the  inspection, 
including  analyses  and  valuations,  of  175  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  daring  the 
last  half  of  1900. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  U.  U.  McDonnell  kt  al.  (Maryland  A<;r. 
CoUegt  QiuiH.,  1901,  No.  11,  p]>.  55). — This  bulletin  reiwrts  the  results  of  analyses 
and  valuations  of  479  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  the  last  lialf 
of  1900. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Goehsmann  (Mumwhtueltt  Hatch  f<la.  Bui.  74,  pp. 
16). — This  bulletin  contains  instructions  regarding  the  sampling  of  fertilzere;  notes 
on  valuation  of  fertilizers;  the  Massachusetts  laws  relating  to  commercial  fertilizers, 
with  instructions  to  manufacturers,  agents,  etc. ;  and  analyses  of  64  samples  of  ferti- 
lizing materials,  including  wood  ashes,  ashes  from  jute  waste,  hair  waste,  wool  waste, 
cotton  waste,  tobawo  and  tobacco  dust,  cotton-seetl  meal,  linseed  meal,  hen  manure, 
sheep  manure,  sewage,  sizing  paste,  fleshings,  lx)ne,  and  soils  (5  samples). 

Registration  and  analyses  of  fertilizers,  B.  W.  Kiluorb  (Bui.  North  CnrtMna 
Sate  Bd.  Agr.,  22  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S-26).—A  list  with  guaranteed  analysts  of  ferti- 
lizers registered  during  1901,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  128  samples  of  fertilizers 
exauiine«l  during  the  spring  of  1901  are  given,  with  explanations  of  terms  UBe<l  in 
analyses  of  fertilizers,  notes  on  valuation,  and  a  statement  of  freight  rates  from  the 
seal)oard  to  interior  {Kiints  of  the  State. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  Hamilton  and  W.  Fbear  (Peniun/lrania 
Dipt.  Agr.  Bui.  72,  pp.  171). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  fertilizer  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  notes  on  valuation,  a  discussion  of  the  composition  of  raw  materials 
and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  constituents,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  716 
samples  of  fertilizing  materials  examine*!  during  1900."  The  average  compossition  of 
the  fertilizers  examinc<l  during  1900  is  given  and  their  selling  price  and  valuation 
are  comparetl  with  similar  data  for  fertilizers  examined  during  previous  years. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  B.  O.  WarrB 
( \\'rm<mt  Stu.  Bxd.  86,  pp.  123-144). — This  bulletin  contains  analyses  and  valuations 
of  samples  of  40  brands  of  fertilizers,  with  notes  on  valuation,  etc.,  and  tables  show- 
ing the  composition  of  the  lemling  brands  of  fertilizers  examined  by  the  station  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  189t)-1900. 
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Fourth  report  on  the  agricultural  investigations  in  Alaska,  1900,  C.  C. 
G»iitiiEti(>N  (  r.  S.  Deitt.  Agr.,  ()ffice  of  Experiment  SUitwiu  Bui.  94,  pp.SS,pU.  g4). — 
Thiij  report  deala  with  experiments  in  growing  cereals  and  vegetables  at  the  Sitka 
and  Kenai  experintent  stations  and  at  numerous  other  points,  and  the  steps  taken  to 
etitablLth  experiment  stations  at  Rampart  and  Fort  Yukon  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River. 

Spring  wheat,  liarley,  rye,  oata,  emmer,  millet,  buckwheat,  and  corn  were  grown 
experimentally  and  the  restdts  obtained,  together  with  the  character  and  habits  of 
gn)wth  of  the  different  varieties,  are  reported.  The  qualities  sought  in  cereals  for  the 
refdon  are  earliucss  and  ability  to  stand  up  well  during  stormy  weather.  Romanow 
has  proven  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  spring  wheat  thus  far  grown.  Ladoga 
eijoab-  it  in  earlineas,  but  is  inferior  in  vigor  and  in  yield.  Among  the  different  varie- 
tieo  of  iMU-ley,  Manshury  has  given  the  best  results  and  Sisolsk,  an  imported  Russian 
variety,  promises  to  stand  next  in  value.  Swedish  rye,  sown  in  May,  1899,  and  left 
undirturlMtl  the  following  winter,  gave  a  good  yield.  It  averaged  5  ft.  high  in  July 
of  this  year,  produced  heads  about  0  inches  long  and  ripened  early  in  September. 
The  most  promising  variety  of  oats  with  regard  to  earliness  and  strength  of  straw  was 
Burt  Extra  Early,  but  it  produced  rather  light  yields  of  both  grain  and  straw.  The 
other  varieties  grown,  although  doing  well,  were  either  not  quite  early  enough  or  did 
not  have  sufficient  strength  of  straw.  Ufa  spring  emmer  matured  early  enough  but 
was  found  inferior  in  quality  to  the  grains  already  grown  in  that  region.  The  liest 
iMickwheat  thus  far  tested  is  Orenburg,  a  variety  im{X>rted  from  Russia.  A  variety 
of  early  com  was  grown,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  and  the  author  doubts  the  8U(H;essf ul 
culture  of  com  in  Alaska,  even  for  feed. 

Fertilizer  experiments  were  conducted  with  barley,  oats,  and  i>otatoes  on  soil  con- 
si'<ting  largely  of  decayed  moss  and  rotten  and  disintegrate*!  wood.  In  its  virgin 
state,  thui  soil  is  almost  entirely  sterile.  The  fertilizers  applied  in  this  connection 
weiv  fish  guano,  stable  manure,  and  seaweed,  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
lime.  On  unfertilized  new  land  all  the  crops  were  failures.  The  best  luirley  was 
grown  on  Ian*!  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  }  ton  of  fish  guano  and  a  ton  of  lime  per  acre. 
Applications  of  20  tons  of  seaweed  with  2,000  lbs.  of  lime  and  a  ton  of  fish  guano 
alone  per  at^re  also  gave  good  yields  of  barley.  Lime  when  used  alone  was  not  very 
beneficial.  Oats  made  very  satisfactory  growth  on  plats  fertilized  with  fish  guano 
alone  and  in  conjunction  with  lime.  Potatoes  grown  without  manure  gave  very  {>oor 
results,  iHit  with  fish  guano  and  lime  a  fair  crop  was  produced  and  a  still  better  yield 
was  obtaine*!  from  the  use  of  seaweed  as  a  fertilizer.  These  results  "would  indicate 
that  the  sterility  of  new  soil  is  due  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  available  plant  food,  and  that 
the  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  land  under  cultivation  is  due  to  the 
gradu&l  liberation  of  the  elements  of  plant  food,  probably  causeil  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere."  The  constniction  of  brush  drains  was  found  an  effective 
metho<l  for  improving  the  land. 

The  bulletin  further  reviews  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  different  sections  of 
Alaska,  and  reproduces  reports  on  gardening  operations  by  settlers  in  various  parts 
of  the  coast  region.  The  author  made  a  tour  of  investigation  into  the  interior  of  the 
territory  and  surveyed  two  proposed  sites  for  agricultural  experiment  stations,  one 
at  Fort  Yukon  and  the  other  at  Rampart.  The  itinerary  with  full  notes  on  the  trip 
are  given  and  the  observations  are  recorded.  Soil  temperature  and  meteorological 
observations  made  at  different  points  are  shown  in  tables. 

The  influence  of  the  water  content  of  the  soil  on  the  development  of  plants, 
C.  ro.N  Sbelhobst  (Jvur.  Landw.,  48  {1900),  No.  g,  pp.  165-177,  ph.  *).— Experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  oats  and  spring  wheat  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  differ- 
ent ({uantities  of  water  in  the  soil  on  the  form  and  composition  of  the  plants.  Five 
grains  were  sown  in  each  of  32  pots  and  the  soil  in  all  the  pots  received  the  same 
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quantity  of  water  to  insure  e<]ual  germination.  When  the  plants  ha«i  well  started, 
the  pots  were  divided  into  two  series  of  16  pots  each.  In  the  first  series  the  w^ater 
content  was  held  at  47.4  per  cent  of  the  water-holding  lapacity  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
second  at  84.1  per  cent.  When  the  plants  began  to  head,  4  pots  of  the  first  series  were 
changed  to  the  second  and  4  pots  of  the  second  series  to  the  first.  The  resjilta 
obtained  are  tabulated  in  detail. 

The  tests  with  oats  indicated  that  a  high  percentage  of  soil  moisture  during  the 
early  period  of  growth  increases  the  number  of  intemodes,  and  during  the  period  of 
heading  it  increases  the  strength  and  the  length  of  the  culm.  A  high  water  content 
of  the  soil  when  the  plants  were  heading  considerably  lengthened  the  two  upper 
intemo<les  and  the  rachis.  The  number  of  zigzags  in  the  rachis,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  spikelets,  was  increased  byahighpercentageof  soil  moistureduringearlygrowth, 
while  the  number  of  blo88om.s  developed  in  the  spikelets  was  relatively  much  greater 
when  the  water  content  of  the  soil  was  high  at  the  time  of  heading  than  when  it  was 
low.  The  weight  of  the  grains  responded  to  the  same  influences  to  which  the  growth 
of  the  head  resiH)n(led.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  grain  was  smallest  in  the  cases 
of  highest  soil  moisture  at  heading  time.  The  proportion  of  glumes  in  the  grain 
was  largest  in  the  series  of  high  water  content  for  the  entire  time  of  the  experiments 
and  in  the  4  pots  in  whicrh  the  water  content  had  been  decreased  when  the  plants 
began  to  head.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  grain  decreased  with  the  increase  of 
the  proportion  of  glumes.  The  author  draws  the  general  conclusions  that  a  high 
percentage  of  soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  heading  is  highly  important  in  in<-reasing 
the  yields  of  straw  and  grain. 

The  results  with  wheat  were  in  many  respects  the  same  as  with  oats,  but  the  effect 
of  the  water  content  during  the  early  period  of  growth  on  the  number  of  intemodes 
was  not  so  marked.  It  was  also  found  that  with  wheat  the  length  of  the  head 
depended  upon  a  high  water  content  during  the  early  vegetative  j)eriod.  Increasing 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  the  wheat  plants  liegan  to  head  did  not 
increase  the  nundier  of  spikelets,  but  it  was  very  effective  in  increasing  the  number 
of  developed  blossoms.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  grains  was  influence<i  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  with  oats,  and  the  speirific  weight  of  the  grains 
agreed  with  their  nitrogen  content. 

The  influence  of  the  water  content  of  the  soil  and  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizers on  the  yield  and  composition  of  Italian  rye  grass  and  red  clover, 
C.  VON  Seelhorkt,  N.  liEORCis,  and  F.  Fahrbnholtz  {Jout.  J/mdv:.,  4S  (1900),  No.  S, 
pp.  365,  3S6). — The  rejHjrt  on  this  investigation  is  prefaced  by  references  to  similar 
work  by  other  investigators.  The  results  obtained  by  Pagnoul,  l)eing  to  some  extent 
opposed  to  tlK)se  obtained  by  the  authors,  are  tjuite  fully  des<Til)e<l.  The  uiethod  of 
conducting  the  investigation  is  outlined  and  the  results  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  pots  containing  each  11  kg.  of  soil.  One-half  the 
entire  numlnT  of  iw)ts  n-ceived  no  fertilizer,  while  the  rest  of  the  clover  jxrts  received 
1  gm.  each  of  pota-sh  and  phosphoric  acid  and  5  gm.  of  rich  marl  and  the  grasi 
jKitw  1  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  8<Kla  in  addition  to  this  application. 
Four-tenths  of  a  gram  of  clover  stH><l  an<l  O.C  gm.  of  grass  seed  were  sown  i)er  pot. 
In  each  te.-<t  4  iMit."  were  tr(?ate<l  alike.  The  different  quantities  of  water  used  grouped 
the  iK)t.i  into  3  .«eries,  aj<  shown  in  the  table  Ijelow: 

Table  vhowiuy  the  vriijlil  al  irliirh  jmlf  were  held  during  different  periods  by  c<mtroUinff 
the  iviiter  content  of  the  soil. 


Period. 


Mhv  SIo  June6 

.lunc  «  to  June  22 

June  22  to  November  10 . 


First 
nerics. 


Oranu, 
18,400 
14.400 
14,800 


Second 
series. 


Ifmms. 
14,400 
15,400 
15,600 


Third 
series. 


iSmm*. 
15,400 
16,400 
16,400 
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The  refiulta  indicate  that  an  increase  in  the  water  content  of  the  soil  within  the 
limits  of  the  experiment  increased  the  yield  of  clover  and  the  quantity  of  itf)  most 
important  foot)  eleraenta.  The  yield  of  rye  grass  was  also  inoreaHe<l,  hut  owing  to 
the  dearth  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  no  appreciable  increase  in  its  protein  content  was 
obtained.  The  quality  of  the  crops,  however,  suffered  from  an  increase  in  the 
water  content.  The  first  cutting  of  clover  showed  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
protein  and  fat.  In  the  rye  grass  the  decrease  in  pibtein  was  greater  than  in  the 
clover,  which  the  authors  again  attribute  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil.  The  per(«ntage  of  dry  matter  in  the  green  clover  decreased  with  the 
increase  of  water  in  the  soil.  In  general  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  plants  increased 
ag  the  water  content  of  the  soil  increased.  The  influence  of  the  fertilizers  on  the 
percentage  of  pntein  in  the  clover  was  very  small  but  quite  marked  in  the  rye  grass 
lirruwn  on  the  soil  lowest  in  water  content. 

Agricultural,  botanical,  and  chemical  results  of  experiment*  on  the  mixed 
herba^  of  permanent  grass  lands,  conducted  for  many  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land;  the  chemical  results,  J.  B.  LAWEsand  J.  H.  Gilbert  {Phil. 
Trait*.  Roy.  Sor.  Ixmdon,  »tT.  B,  19i  (1900),  pp.  lS9-glO).— The  topics  treated  in  this 
paper  are  the  botanical  composition  of  the  mixed  herbage,  chemitral  corapotiition  of 
the  M^parated  graminous,  l^uminous,  and  other  herbage  of  the  mixed  produce  of 
grass  land;  the  state  of  existing  knowledge  as  to  the  function  of  the  mineral  or  ash 
constituents  of  vegetation;  the  conditions  under  which  carbon  dioxid  is  determined 
in  plant  ashes  and  the  results  obtained;  and  the  dependence  of  the  chemical  compo- 
ntion  of  various  crops  on  the  character  and  the  stage  of  their  growth  and  on  the  fer- 
tilizers applied. 

"The  results  show  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mixed  herbage  is  very 
<lirertly  dependent,  not  only  on  the  supplies  within  the  soil,  and  on  the  seasons,  but 
also  very  prominently  on  the  description  of  plants  encouraged,  and  on  the  character 
of  their  development  .  .  . 

"There  were  very  characteristic  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  dif- 
ferent crops,  according  to  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  they  a.<Hin)ilated.  Red  clover,  for 
example,  yields  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area,  part  of  which  is  due  to 
fixation,  but  much  is  certainly  taken  np  as  nitrates  from  the  soil;  and  the  results 
show  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated  the  more  is  the  ash  char- 
acterized by  containing  fixed  base  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  presumably 
representing  organic  acid  in  the  v^etable  substance  before  incineration. 

"The  conclusion  was  that,  independently  of  any  specially  physiological  function 
of  the  hoses,  such  as  that  of  potash  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  carbo- 
hydrates, for  example,  their  office  was  prominently  also  that  of  carriers  of  nitric 
acid,  and  that  when  the  nitrogen  had  been  assimilated  the  base  was  left  as  a  residue 
in  combination  with  organic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  character  of  the  plant, 
was  represented  more  or  less  completely  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  a.sh. 

"Further,  existing  knowledge — as  to  the  condition  in  which  nitrogen  is  found  in 
0oU  waters,  as  to  the  action  of  nitrates  used  as  manures,  as  to  the  presence  of  nitrates 
in  stili-growring  plants,  and  as  to  the  connection  between  the  nitrogen  assimilatetl 
and  the  composition  of  the  ash  as  has  been  illustrated — points  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  any  rate,  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  chlorophyllous  vegetation  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  derived  from  nitrates;  while,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  raho  i 
d'etre  of  much  of  the  fixed  base  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  would  seem  to  be  clearly 
indicated.  ... 

"When  the  more  functionally  important  constituents  are  available  in  relative 
abundance,  those  which  are  of  less  importance  in  this  respect  are  taken  up  and 
retained  in  leas  amount  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  the  result  being  determined 
in  great  measure  by  the  character  of  growth  induced. 
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•'Luxuriance  or  vegetative  activity  is  intimately  associated  with  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  available  and  taken  up.  Further,  chlorophyll  formation  to  a  great  extent 
follows  nitrogen  assimilation.  But  the  results  relating  to  the  increase<l  amount  of 
nonnitrogenoiis  subetauce  yielded  in  the  mixed  herbage  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  manures  clearly  indicate  that  the  nitrogen  being  taken  up  and  the  chloro- 
phyll formed,  the  carbon  assimilation  and  the  carbohydrate  formation  depend 
essentially  on  the  amounts  of  potash  available." 

Alfalfa;  methods  of  culttire  and  yields  per  acre,  K.  B.  Voorrees  and  C.  B. 
Lane  (Netv  Jersey  Stan.  Bui.  14^,  pp.  S-16,  ph.  4)- — This  bulletin  notes  the  growing 
importance  of  alfalfa  on  American  farms,  indicates  methods  of  culture,  and  points 
out  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  plant.  The  yields  from  the  different  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  grown  at  the  station,  the  cost  of  its  culture  per  acre,  the  chemical  composition, 
and  the  quantities  of  the  various  elements  obtained  per  acre  from  the  different  cut- 
tings are  recorded  in  tabular  form.  The  average  production  of  green  forage,  dry 
matter,  and  total  protein  per  acre  of  alfalfa,  compared  with  com,  re<l  clover,  crimson 
clover,  bttniyard  millet,  cowpeas,  and  oats  and  peas,  are  also  given.  In  1899  and 
1900  the  yields  of  green  forage  were  20.21  and  26.60  tons  per  acre,  respectively.  The . 
first  cutting,  ma<le  the  latter  part  of  May,  was  large  in  each  year.  The  average  coet 
for  Z  years  of  growing  alfalfa  at  the  station  was  $29.20  an  acre.  On  acconnt  of  the 
permanent  character  of  the  crop,  the  average  cost  per  acre  was  re<lucetl  as  the  num- 
ber of  cn>]>s  incTea8e<l.  The  authors  recommend  leaving  alfalfa  in  the  swath  after 
cutting  just  long  enough  to  liecome  well  wilted,  and  then  to  jmt  it  up  into  cocks  to 
continue  the  curing  process. 

BromuB  inermis,  F.  L.  VVatroi's,  H.  H.  Gmffin,  and  J.  K.  Paynk  (Colimido 
Sta.  Brd.  61,  pj).  10). — ^This  bulletin  contains  directions  for  the  culture  of  Bromuf 
■inermis,  and  retrords  the  cultural  tests  with  this  grass  on  the  college  grounds  and  at 
the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the  Plains  sulietations  since  1892.  In  summarizing  the 
results  the  authors  rejiort  that  the  growth  of  B.  inermis  has  lieen  very  unsatisfa<'t«ry. 
The  greatest  diffitmlty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  stand.  The  alweniv  of  rain 
after  seeding,  or  even  after  the  young  plants  had  continued  to  grow,  was  sun-  cause 
of  failure.  It  is  believed  that  imder  more  favorable  moisture  conditions  the  grass 
might  succiHxl.  On  subirrigated  land  it  ma<le  a  growth  of  from  1  to  2  ft.  high,  hut 
where  flooded  it  l)e<'an)e  sod  lx)un<l  and  made  almost  no  growth. 

Culture  tests  of  cereals,  Kdi.er  (Jahrh.  Deut.  Ixnulw.  GeseJl.,  in  (1000),  pp.  -JJl- 
SS5). — A  brief  disc-ussion  on  culture  tests  with  grains. 

Com  culture,  J.  F.  Dikioar  (Al-afxima  (Mlege  Sin.  Bid.  HI,  pp.  95-164,  Jig.  1). — 
This  bulletin  is  a  record  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  com  culture,  comprising 
variety,  fertilizer,  see<l,  an<l  culture  tests.  Similar  work  has  been  previously  rejKirted 
(E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  828).  The  results  obtained  during  several  seasons  are  discussed  and 
presente<l  in  tables.  Of  36  varieties  of  com  tested  from  1  ti>  5  years,  no  single  variety 
8t<Mj<l  at  the  head  in  prixluctiveness  for  more  than  one  year.  Mosby  gave  the  highest 
average  yield  of  varieties  grown  5  years;  Rhaw,  of  thost>  grown  4  yj-ars;  Cocke  of 
varieties  teste<l  3  years,  and  Renfre  and  Higgins  head  the  list  in  the  2-ycar  tests. 
Mexican  June  corn  made  a  heavy  growth  of  stalks  and  leaves,  hut  gave  an  unsatis- 
factory yiehl  of  grain.  8ee<l  com  from  Virginia  seeine<l  to  Ix!  more  productive  tlian 
seed  from  Illinois,  Delaware,  (ieorgia,  and  Alabama.  As  in  previous  ex|)eriments, 
the  difference  in  the  yields  obtaine<l  froip  planting  middle,  butt,  and  tip  kernels 
were  t<M>  slight  to  indicate  any  real  sujteriority  of  seetl  from  any  particular  portion  of 
the  ear.  Owing  t^j  a  wet  season,  corn  plante<l  in  the  water  furrow  of  betlded  plats 
gave  small  yields,  and  the  metho<l  is  considered  practicable  only  in  well  drained, 
light  soils.  This  season  com  planted  May  1,  in  ordinary  upland  soil,  yielded  nearly 
30  bu.  i)er  a<'re,  while  a  numlx-r  of  varieties  plante<l  July  13,  on  good  soil,  proved 
complete  failures.     In  a  cx>mparison  of  medium  and  thick  planting  of  com,  Uolden 
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Beaaty,  an  early  variety,  with  very  small  stalks,  showed  the  largest  increase  in  yield 
due  to  thick  planting,  the  average  increase  for  3  varieties  l>eing  1.7  hu.  per  acre. 
In  another  series  of  distance  experiments,  conducte*!  in  1896  and  1897,  the  results  of 
both  seasons  favor  planting  so  that  the  distance  in  the  drill  nearly  equals  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rows.  The  results  of  cultivation  experiments  indicated  that  the 
firrt  cultivation  should  be  deep  and  that  frequent  cultivation  should  be  continue<l 
late  into  the  season.  Among  the  different  methods  of  harvesting,  the  best  yields  of 
grain  and  forage  were  obtaine<l  by  cutting  and  shocking  the  entire  plant,  as  com- 
pare<l  with  harvesting  the  ears  alone,  the  tops  and  ears,  and  the  leaves  and  ears. 

The  fertilizer  experiments  comprised  testa  with  commercial  fertilizers  and  a  num- 
lier  of  leguminous  crops.  Lime  was  found  useless  on  sandy  upland  poor  in  humus 
and  unprofitable  on  soil  containing  considerable  v^etable  matter.  Cow])ea  and 
velvet  bean  vines  plowed  under  were  effective  fertilizers  for  com.  Beggar  weeil,  as 
a  fertilizer,  also  increased  the  yield,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  velvet  beans.  The 
stubble  of  cowpeas  and  velvet  beans  did  not  produce  a  residual  effect  equal  to  that 
of  the  vines.  A  comparison  of  hairy  vetch,  hairy  vetch  stubble,  rye,  and  rye  stubble 
as  manures  for  com  showe<l  a  yield  of  8.4  bu.  where  the  rye  was  plowed  under  and 
17.5  bu.  per  acre  where  vetch  was  tised  as  green  manure.  Vetch  stubble  also  gave 
better  results  than  rye  stubble.  It  was  found  more  profitable  to  harvest  vetch  for 
hay  and  tam  under  the  stubble  than  to  use  the  entire  plant  as  a  fertilizer.  Applica- 
tions of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  434  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  per  acre,  furnishing  equal 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  were  about  equally  effective.  Tests  conducted  for  2  and  3  years 
with  acid  phosphate  kainit  and  cotton-seed  meal  on  sandy  soil  showed  that  the  use 
of  these  fertilizers  was  unprofitable.  On  "mulatto"  land,  cotton-see<l  meal  increased 
the  yield  of  com  7.9  bu.  while  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  were  ineffective. 

Cooperativ«  experiments  with  cotton  in  1899  and  1900,  J.  F.  Duooar 
( AMiamn  CoUegf,  fta.  Btd.  IIS,  pp.  Sf). — These  experiments  are  in  continuation  of 
work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  139).  Of  the  cooperative  soil  tests  made 
in  1899  an<l  1900  in  37  different  localities  of  the  State,  including  the  station,  23  gave 
definite  results  and  these  are  given  in  tables  and  discussed.  The  results  of  the  rest  of 
the  experiments  were  inconclusive  on  account  of  certain  vitiating  conditions  which 
destroye<I  their  value  for  comparison.  The  fertilizers  employed  were  the  same  as 
in  previous  experiments.  The  weather  conditions  for  both  seasons  were  very  unfa- 
vorable. The  results  obtained  by  each  experiment  are  given,  but  no  conclusions  are 
drawn. 

Ijinaeed  and  flax  {QueensUmd  Agr.Jour.,  S  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  4^). — An  article  on 
the  possibility  of  profitable  flax  growing  in  Queensland. 

Crop  and  foragre  notes,  1900,  F.  C.  Burtis  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bvl.  4S,  pp.  11). — 
This  imlletin  camtains  a  report  of  the  crops  under  test  at  the  station  in  order  to  deter- 
mine suitable  varieties,  the  best  adapted  soils,  and  the  moat  desirable  methods  of 
cnltivation.  The  grass  ganlen  at  the  station  is  described,  and  the  results  with  the 
difiprent  grasses  and  clovers  in  1900  briefly  note<l.  Alfalfa  was  sown  in  1898  and 
1899  on  two  fields,  but  the  growth  of  the  crop  was  not  pennanent  and  the  second  and 
third  year  there  was  only  a  poor  stand  left.  Rape  drilled  in  rows  30  in.  apart  and 
rahivate<I  yielded  23..5  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre,  and  on  plats  where  the  rape  was 
drilled  6  in.  apart  or  drilled  with  oats,  the  yields  were  11  and  12.5  tons  per  acre 
respectively.  Field  peas  grown  with  oats  yielded  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  of  green 
fonge  per  acre.  The  sugar  beets  grown  at  the  station  were  too  low  in  quality  for 
factory  purposes.  For  several  years  oowi>ea8  grown  at  the  station  farm  as  a  catch 
crop  after  wheat  and  oats  have  given  good  results.  A  rotation  and  continuous  crop- 
ping ex  (leriment  wafl  bf^nin  this  season  with  <!om,  Kafir  com,  an<l  castor  beans  and 
the  resaJts  obtained  are  noted. 
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Reports  on  experiments  on  the  nuuiuring  of  rye  grass  and  clover  hay 
in  1899,  R.  P.  \\'RUi}tT{Wento/.Sr<A!and  Agr.  Qd.  Rpt.  1899,pp.  /7).—Tlieee  experi- 
ment were  coudiiettHl  on  20  fanns  in  5  different  counties  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  different  fomiH  of  feriilizcrH  applied  in  variouH  (v>nibinationi<.  The  work 
and  iia  requite  are  discuHiwd  in  detail  and  the  data  given  in  tables.  The  use  of  rom- 
niercial  fertilizers  for  rye  grai«  and  clover  gave  a  large  and  profitable  increase  in 
yield,  even  in  an  unfavorable  season.  In  a  complete  fertilizer  applied  in  spring, 
superphosphate  was  more  effective  than  basic  slag.  Potash  was  an  effective  constit- 
uent, and  was  found  to  l)e  necessary  on  clays  and  clay  loams,  as  well  as  on  lighter 
soils.  It  was  least  et1i(tacious  on  soils  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  As  a  constituent 
of  a  coin|>letc  fertilizer,  |H>tash,  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  \»t  a<rre,  is  considered!  the  nioHt 
profitable.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  potash  prove<l  to  I*  equally  suitable 
for  these  crops.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  of  80<la  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  did  not  give 
better  returns  than  either  appliinl  separately,  llarnyard  manure,  used  in  •■onjunc- 
tion  with  either  of  the-xe  nitn>genou8  fertilizers,  resulte<I  in  a  much  larger  increatte  in 
the  crop  than  when  applied  alone. 

Influence  of  manures  on  the  botanical  composition  of  grass  land,  W.  Som- 
KRVii,L£  (Jour.  lid.  Agr.  [ImikIoii],  7  (1900),  A'o.  3,  />;>.  14J>-16ti). — This  rejwrt  on 
fertilizer  exiK'riments  on  gras.s  land  shows  that  nitrate  of  soda  when  used  with  super- 
j)hosphate  n^pressed  the  growth  of  Agrostisand  increased  the  yield  of  Cxruoftunu ctit- 
talus.  AVhen  applied  alone  or  with  kainit  only,  the  herbage  produced  was  of  an 
inferior  tyjie.  Its  use  was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  leguminous  plants  and 
VUtulago  luiirmhilii.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  comjiared  with  nitratt!  of  soda,  produced 
more  Agrosfis,  ('.  cristalun,  and  P.  Innerolaln ami  \egii  C-M'ksSoot  (Dnrtt/lu gtomerala)  and 
legumiiious  plant.«.  Basic  slag  and  superphosphate  affecteil  the  growth  of  Agrostis 
and  cock.«fo()t,  but  had  no  general  influence  on  other  plants.  Superphosphate  gen- 
erally reduced  the  jH^rcentage  of  Agrostis  and  cocksfoot,  and  as  <»mpare<l  with  liasic 
slag  it  produced  much  more  Agrostis  and  less  cocksfoot.  Kainit  markedly  increased 
the  yieltl  of  Icgiuiiinoiis  plaiits,  while  it  de<;reased  the  yieUl  of  Agrostis.  Lime  was 
favorable  to  the  devcloi>ment  of  /'.  lunveolata  and  unfavorable  to  the  yield  of  Agros- 
tis an<l  JIolcuK  InuitHH. 

Culture  experiments  with  forage  plants,  A.  Sempolowski  ( Deul.  Ijondir.  Pre»»e, 
i'8  (1091),  Nu.  1.1,  p.  100). — Brief  descriptions  of  cultural  testa  with  the  flat  i)ea 
(Lathyrus  .lylivulris),  sachaline,  soy  l)ean,  giant  clover  "colossal  ladino,"  Hungarian 
c\oveT  (jyifoliiim  pannunicuin),  Silterian  vetch  (T'l'ciu  mWrwvj),  hedge  vetch  (  T'.  dutne- 
torum),  and  red  and  white  lupines. 

Cultivation  of  fodder  crops  (Agr.  Jour,  thpe  (load  Hope,  18  (1901),  No.  1,  pp. 
lS-15). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subjetit. 

The  present  condition  of  Russian  hop  culture  (JftU.  I)etit.  Landw.  Gesell.,  16 
(1901),  Su]>.  lo  No.  6,  pp.  37-41). — An  article  describing  the  culture  of  hope  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  conditions  of  production. 

Experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  mangels 
during  storage,  N.  H.  J.  Millek  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  S.  ser.,  11  (1900), 
pt.  1,  pp.  57-64)- — The  author  reviews  the  investigations  of  others  on  the  losses 
which  occur  in  Swedish  turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  mangels,  and  presents  the  results 
of  his  own  work  with  mangels.  The  mangels  were  selected  from  two  fields  fertilized 
alike  with  barnyard  manure,  basic  slag,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  but  one  received  in 
addition  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  550  lbs.  per  acre.  The  beets  were  stored  in  a 
brick  shed  built  over  a  well.  They  were  covered  with  straw  and  samples  taken  for 
analysis  from  time  to  time.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  these  analyses 
as  regards  changes  in  composition  of  the  dry  matter  and  percentage  losses  of  organic 
matter: 
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ic mat- 
ter. 

Sonar. 

Penlo- 
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Nitro- 
gen. 

Ash. 

Perd. 
6.38 
6.76 
6.17 
9.45 

7.99 
8.60 
9.62 
10.19 
8.61 

Do- 
matter. 

Organ- 
ic mal- 
U>r. 

Pento- 
sans. 

Series  I  (nitnted): 

October  31 

Perct. 
93.62 
98.24 
93.83 
90.65 

92.01 
91.40 
90.48 
89.81 
91.36 

Peret. 
65.65 
68.43 
68.82 
69.01 

63.04 
60.29 
61.72 
59.64 
60.11 

PereL 
7.65 

""7.' 84' 
7.46 

'7.'24' 

Perrl. 
1.256 
1.248 
1.094 
1.579 

1.652 

1.999 
2.010 
1.890 
2.056 

Prret. 

Perrt. 

Pa-H. 

Perrl. 

Jannarve 

Manhk 

Juae20... 

8.82 
3.33 
18.47 

9.21 
8.00 
21.17 

4.96 
1.8 
14.17 

27. 4 

Series  II  (no  nitrate): 

OctoberSl 

January  6 

4.22 
14.64 
16.08 
15.41 

4. 75        8. 40 

March  28 

16.00 
19.06 
16.00 

16.42 
20.56 
19.34 

Jane  20 

25.8 

July  4 

From  the  table  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  nitrate  of  Boda  apparently  increased  the 
loes  of  sugar  in  the  beeta  during  storage  and  likewise  of  some  other  constituents. 
The  experiment  is  being  continued. 

Variety  test«  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  fodder  beets,  A.  Arnstadt 
(FiiUiu^tLandit.  Zty.,  49  (1900),  No.  S2,  pp.  SS5-S39).— The  varieties  compared, 
Taonenkriiger,  Krkemlorfer,  and  Uliveu,  yielded  per  morgen  (al>out  0.6  acre)  30,2-10, 
22,680,  and  17,640  kg.  of  lieeta,  and  3,600,  2,700,  and  3,240  kg.  of  leave*",  respet^tively. 
The  Oliven  variety  yiel(le«l  18  kg.  of  leaves  and  the  other  2  varieties  12  kg.  to  each 
100  kg.  of  beets.  The  Tannenkriiger  variety  was  grown  from  Belecte<l  secil  obtained 
directly  from  the  seed  grower,  while  the  seed  for  the  other  varieties  was  home  grown, 
and  the  author  believes  that  this  circumstance  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
yiekl  than  the  variety  itself. 

The  results  of  the  fertilizer  experiments  show  that  an  application  of  50  kg.  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  per  morgen  in  addition  to  a  copious  dresMiug  of 
barnyard  manure  was  insufficient  to  obtain  the  largest  yield.  By  doubling  these 
qnantities  the  increase  in  yield  was  also  doubled.  The  author  observed  that  a  lack 
in  the  soil  of  phosphoric  acid  not  only  decreased  the  yield  of  beets  but  retarded  their 
ripening  and  increased  their  water  content,  which  was  injurious  to  their  keeping 
qualities. 

Report  on  experiments  on  the  comparative  merits  of  varieties  of  oats,  R.  P. 
Wright  and  A.  N.  McAlpine  (  Wed  of  Scotland  Ayr.  Col.  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  40). — These 
experiments  were  carried  out  on  17  farms  distributed  over  the  center  and  southwest 
of  Scotland.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the  most  profitable  varieties 
and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  climate  and  soil  on  their  relative  productiveness.  The 
experiments  and  the  results  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  all  the  data  obtained 
are  given  in  tables  or  presented  graphically.  The  varieties  tested  were  Providence, 
Potato,  Sandy,  Hamilton,  Longhoughton,  Newmarket,  Tarn  Finlay,  Tartar  King, 
Black  Tartar,  Pioneer,  Waverly,  Banner,  Improved  Ligowo,  Abundance,  Golden 
Giant,  Siberian,  and  American  Beauty,  the  last  6  varieties  mentioned  l)eing  Canadian 
eorts.  Pot  experiments  were  made  with  12  of  these  varieties  to  study  their  tillering 
powers  and  to  compare  the  number  of  full-sized  mature  shoots,  immature  <1  warf  shoots, 
imdeveloped  heads,  and  very  immature  shoots  not  beyond  the  leafy  stage,  produced 
by  the  different  varieties.  The  weight  of  produce  from  each  pot  and  the  percentage 
of  kernel,  husk,  and  moisture  and  the  yield  of  meal  were  determined  and  are  given 
in  tabolar  form. 

In  these  tests  Banner,  Longhoughton,  Potato,  and  Black  Tartarian  were  the  best 
grain-producing  varieties  and  the  Potato  produced  rather  more  straw,  but  its  grain, 
although  the  yields  were  about  the  same,  was  somewhat  inferior  in  quality  as  com- 
pared with  Longhoughton.     The  total  yield  of  the  Banner  was  equal  in  weight  to 
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tliat  of  the  Potato,  but  it  consisted  of  lees  straw  and  more  grain.  Black  Tartarian 
was  inferior  in  every  respect  to  Potato,  although  in  some  lases  it  pro<iuce<l  exception- 
ally high  and  profitable  yields.  The  Pioneer,  a  black  variety,  was  aliout  e(]ual  in 
yield  of  straw  and  grain  to  Black  Tartarian,  but  inferior  to  it  in  quality  and  milling 
value.  The  most  productive  varieties  of  straw  were  Sandy  and  Tani  Finlay.  Sandy 
produced  the  heaviest  total  yield  of  all  the  varieties  but  Tam  Finlay,  and  with  a  very- 
poor  yield  of  grain  was  distinctly  inferior  to  it  in  value  of  crop.  Hamilton  yielded 
almost  as  large  a  total  crop  as  Sandy  and  it  had  a  higher  percentage  of  grain,  making 
it  the  more  profitable  variety  of  the  two.  For  combine<l  high  production  of  grain 
and  straw  Hamilton  proved  an  excellent  variety.  These  three  varieties,  Tam  Finlay, 
Sandy,  and  Hamilton,  were  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  tulip  root  disease,  which 
destroye<l  other  varieties  with  the  exception  of  Providence  which  partially  resistecl 
the  attack.  The  Providence  variety  was  inferior  to  Potato  on  account  of  its  yielding 
much  less  grain.  Tartar  King  ripened  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties  and  Tam  Finlay  mature<l  almut  2  weeks  later  than  this  variety  and  one  week 
later  than  Potato.  The  best  grain-producing  varieties  mentione<l  in  the  order  of 
total  value  of  crop  were:  Banner,  Longhoughton,  Potato,  Hamilton,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Pioneer,  and  the  best  straw-producing  varieties  given  in  the  same  order  were: 
Hamilton,  Longhoughton,  Sandy,  and  Tam  Finlay.  Longhoughton,  Potato,  and 
Hamilton  were  almut  of  e<]ual  value.  The  results  further  show  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  sown  per  a<'re  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  variety.  It  was 
found  that  Tartar  King  and  Newmarket  required  a  much  heavier  seeding  than  Potato. 
The  different  varieties  did  not  differ  so  much  in  yield  as  in  the  relative  [troduction 
of  straw  an<l  grain. 

The  soy  bean  as  a  forage  and  seed  crop,  C.  S.  PnELPs  {Cormftiirul  Storr*  Ha. 
Bid.  32,  pp.  20). — This  bulletin  is  a  popular  presentation  of  dinn-tions  for  the  culture 
of  the  soy  l)ean,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  uses  of  the  crop.  The  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  soy  bean  is  discusse*!  and  compared  with  that  of  other  plants. 
Figures  giving  the  proportions  of  total  and  digestible  nutrients  of  the  <lifferent  cpojie 
are  compiled  from  different  sourre,s.  The  bulletin  treats  largely  of  work  on  the  soy 
bean  at  the  station,  the  results  of  whic-h  have  already  lieen  publishtnl  in  other  station 
publications. 

Hill  planting  of  sugar  beets,  E.  PLrrnKT  {Sufr.  Tndig.  et  (bloninlf,  .57  (1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  1(1X-171). — A  pajier  on  this  subject  read  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Agricultun*  held  at  the  Paris  Kxjiosition  of  1900. 

How  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  growing,  R.  S.  Bakrr  (Amer.  Mo.  Her.  of 
Revietm,  2.i  (1901),  No.  1S4,  j/p.  3.i4-3i8).—K  jmpular  article  on  the  l)eet -sugar  indus- 
try in  the  Unitetl  States,  but  discussing  principally  the  condition  of  the  industry  in 
Michigan. 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  in  the  Province  of  Saxony  and  the  yields  of 
cereal  crops  in  Eastern  and  Western  Oermany,  Schi-lzb  (Jahrh.  DrtU.  lAindw. 
(lenelL,  ].')  (19(H)) ,  pp.  lfin-196). — A  pa()er  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  yield 
of  sugar  IxH'ts  in  Saxony  is  the  same  as  in  other  (iernian  provinces,  but  that  the  yield 
of  grain  crojis  is  smaller.  The  question  of  increasing  the  yields  of  cereal  crops  by 
different  methods  of  fertilizing  the  soil  is  discussed. 

Oerman  beet-sugar  industry,  (.i.  H.  Murphy  (M.  .imer.  Sup.,  .'it  (1901),  No. 
l-iO(!,  pp.  M>!t.%i). — A  condense<l  report  of  the  discussions  at  the  50th  animal  conven- 
tion of  the  (Jernian  sugar  manufacturers,  held  at  Magdeburg  May  29  to  June  1, 1900. 

Prospects  of  beet-sugar  production  in  Siberia  (Dnti.  Landw.  JWmv,  US  (1901), 
No.  11,  p.S4). 

Oeographical  distribution  of  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  (ffacr.  Tndig.  et  Oolo- 
ni(i!e,  .57  (1901),  No.  fi,  pp.  197-204). — An  article  discussing  the  climatic  <-on<1ition8 
and  limits  of  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  and  its  distribution  in  the  different  part«  of 
the  world. 
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Can  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  of  the  Sumatra  type  be  raised  in  Oonnecticutf 
E.  U.  JiatKjyn{fimnectieut .^te Sta.  Rpt.  1900,pt. S,pp.  Si2Sji9,j>l.  1).— This  articie  ie 
a  description  of  an  experiment  conducted  in  1900  to  determine  whether  wrapper  leaf 
tobacco  of  the  Sumatra  type  could  be  grown  in  Connecticut  which  would  compare 
favorably  with  imported  Sumatra.  The  tobacco  was  grown  under  a  frame  (-overed 
with  cheese  cloth,  and  the  method  of  covering  and  constructing  the  frame  are  here 
describeil.  The  cultivation  and  care  given  the  planta  is  described,  and  the  advan- 
tages accruii^  from  growing  tobacco  under  cover  are  ]>ointed  out  Samples  of  the 
tohacM)  produced  in  this  test  were  sent  to  tobacco  dealers  and  experts,  and  the  let- 
ten'  containing  the  expert  opinion  concerning  the  quality  of  the  leaf  are  reproduced. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  demonstrated  that  "  tobacco  of  the  Sumatra  type  can 
be  raised  in  Connecticut  which  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  average  imported 
Sumatra." 

Beep  culture  and  intensive  farming  in  Andalusia,  L.  Grandbau  {Jmir.  Agr. 
Pmt.,  1901,  I,  No.  7,  pp.  S09,  210). — A  report  on  tests  of  shallow  and  deep  plowing, 
sowing  bmadcaM  and  in  drills,  and  using  a  fertilizer  application  of  400  kg.  miper- 
phngphate,  200  kg.  potassium  chlorid,  and  200  kg.  sodium  nitrate  in  growing  cereals. 

Cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  in  lM>wer  Austria  in  1899  conducted 
by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  F.  W.  Dapbrt  {Zlnchr.  Ixindw. 
Vtrmchtw.  OrMerr.,  3  (1900),  No.  3,  pp.  81-122,  pl».  2). — This  is  a  report  on  exten- 
sive cooperative  experiments  with  fertilizers  for  field  crops  and  meadows. 

Tropical  plants  at  the  agricnltural  school  at  Wageningen,  C.  J.  Van  I>ook- 
Hl£S  Cahpaonb  {Orgaan  Ver.  ChidUrr.  Rijkg.  LnndhoiiWHchool,  IS  (1901),  No.  161, 
pp.  24-S9,  figs.  5). — A  description  of  growing  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  indigo  plants  imder 
gbsp. 

HOSTICTTLTUBE. 

The  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  J.  W.  Lloyd  (TUinoi»  fka.  But.  61,  pp.  16, 
ig*.  ■'>). — "  In  onler  to  secure  data  regarding  the  amount  of  labor  involve<l  in  the 
care  of  a  garden  and  the  amount  of  produce  it  would  yield,  a  '  farmer's  ganlen '  was 
plaote<l  .  .  .  and  was  managed  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of 
vegetables'  throughout  the  season."  A  succession  of  vegetables  was  obtainc<l  by 
planting  varieties  of  different  degrees  of  earlinees,  and  by  planting  the  same  variety 
atdifferent  times.  The  garden  was  well  cared  for  throughout  the  season,  cultivation, 
weeding,  and  hoeing  l)eing  given  whenever  it  was  found  necessary,  and  these  items 
chaiged  up  against  the  garden.  V^etables  were  planted  in  rows,  so  that  horse  culti- 
vation couUl  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent.  Diagrams  are  given  showing  the  shape 
and  arranfcement  of  the  garden  and  the  period  when  each  vegetable  was  in  season. 
Cncumber  lieetles  were  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  cabbage 
worms  by  spraying  with  white  hellebore. 

"  If  nothing  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  land  nor  for  the  manure,  the  total  cost  of 
the  garden  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Reeds  and  plants,  $5.4.5;  insecticules, 
10.30;  lalKjr,  $26.11;  total,  $32.06. 

"  In  return  for  this  expenditure  the  garden  furnished  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
vtgetableH  throughout  the  growing  season,  with  enough  sweet  com  for  drying, 
tomatocw  for  canning,  encumbers,  peppers,  cabbage,  string  lieans  and  green  tomatoes 
b>r  pickles,  liesides  onions,  beets,  carrote,  parsnips,  salsify,  winter  radishes,  <'abl)age, 
and  celery  for  winter  use,  and  parsnips,  salsify,  and  horse-radish  left  in  the  ground 
for  use  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  These  vegetables  could  not  ordinarily  have  been  bought 
at  retail  for  less  than  $83.84.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $51.78  in  favor  of  the  garden. 
What  other  half  acre  on  the  ferm  would  pay  as  well?" 

Horticultural  department.  C.  P.  Ci-osb  ( Utah.  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  XXXIII- 
XLl}.— The  author  outlines  the  work  of  the  year,  giving  the  results  of  some  experi- 
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ineiiti>  ill  fon'ing  nuliHlu«  uiul  the  irri^tion  of  vej^tablex.  The  nulishes  were  planted 
on  a  nuinlKfr  of  different  noil  mixtures,  including  leaf  mold,  Hand,  and  manure  mixtnl 
in  variousf  i>roj)ortionH,  an<l  the  »ee<l  plante<l  at  various  depths  from  I  to  j  in.  The 
resullw,  which  are  tabulattnl,  (<eem  to  indi<'ate  that  ]>lanting8  from  i  to  }  in.  will  lie 
moot  Hat  infai-t^try.  The  IhhI  ('omi>osed  of  e<)iul  parts  of  manure  and  Han<l  )^ve  l>etter 
remilttt  than  any  other  mixtun^  Wherever  leaf  mold  was  used  the  yield  wan  reduce*!. 
In  the  irrigation  of  vt^etables,  oompariHon  was  made  between  fliKxlingand  applying; 
in  furrows.  Onions,  carrots,  Iteets,  potatoes,  <»bbage,  and  In-ans  were  grown.  With 
the  ex<t»ption  of  the  liean.>4,  the  laiyest  yields  in  every  instance  were  obtained  on  the 
fl<MKle<l  plats.  With  oniims  tliis  gain  varied  from  48  to  9.")  jier  cent,  cam>t«  0  i)t»r 
cent,  Ix-efs  6  to  46  j>er  cent,  jxitatoes  5.1  jier  cent,  cabbage  4  per  ••ent  It  is  thought 
that  had  farrows  Ikvu  run  on  liotli  sides  of  the  plats,  insteail  of  only  one,  the  results 
for  furrow  irrigation  might  have  liwn  ln'tter. 

Profitable  celery  culture,  W.  H.  .Tenkins  {Ayr.  EpUomixt,  SO  {1901),  Xo.  4, 
p.  ^J). — In  setting  the  |)lants  the  authorises  a  home-made  device  for  making  the  holes 
and  watering  the  plant.-f.  The  uia<'hine  is  like  a  2-wheeled  tart  with  i)eg8  pla<-o<I  2 
in.  ai>art  aroun<l  the  wh(x*l.><.  The.xe  make  tlie  holes.  The  cart  carries  a  tank  fn>m 
whi<-h  two  i)ie<-es  of  hose  lead  the  water  down  over  the  rows  of  holes  made  by  the 
wheels.  The  ]>lants  are  pla4-e<l  in  the  holes  and  .the  soil  presse<l  finnly  about  them. 
With  tlie  ai<l  of  this  nuu-hine  the  work  of  planting  is  re«luced  alK)Ut  one-half.  The 
rows  are  grown  12  and  18  in.  a]>art.  A  tnulch  of  manure  is  ptit  in  the  18  in.  sjiace. 
The  blanching  boards  are  set  up  so  that  the  two  rows  12  in.  apart  are  l)etween  the 
boards.  This  is  a  saving  of  one-half  the  Ixwrds  usually  used.  Whit«-  I'lwne  and 
(iolden  Self  Blanching  are  the  varieties  most  suited  for  this  culture. 

Cucumbers,  W.  huii  ldex  {.hmr.  Ihrl.,  5S  (1901),  .V«.  ^SS,  pp.  ~'J.i,  234).— The 
fon'ing  of  cucumljers  is  discussed,  the  exj)erience  of  the  author  l>eing  draMTi  uiMm. 

Melons  and  melon  houses,  .A.  1)k.\n  {(lurdm,  .5.9  (1901),  X<>.  1.5.11,  pp.  SI4, 
.il't,fi<j.  1). — Details  of  a  succes-sful  methiMl  of  forcing  muskmelons. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  onions  {.four,  fiiie.  Xat.  Hurt.  France,  4-  »er.,  S 
(1001),  Afar.,  pp.  IS.'i,  ISii). — Hamyard  manure  supplemente<l  by  (^omplete  com- 
mercial fertilizers  i)roiluced  larger  onions  than  either  alone. 

Sweet  potatoes,  P.  M.  Neshit  (  V.  S.  Dejtl.  Aijr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1:19,  pp.  40). — A 
poi>ular  bulletin  on  varieties  of  sweet  i>otat<H*s,  proihu-tion  in  different  States,  eulture, 
fertilizing,  storage,  shipping,  and  exjwrtation  of  sweet  |K>tatoes,  with  some  recipee 
on  metluKls  of  cooking,  an<l  a  brief  ai'count  of  the  injurious  fungus  and  insect  dis- 
eases affecting  them,  etc. 

Saving  sweet  potatoes  for  seed  {Ayr.  (I<iz.  Xeir  South  Wales,  IJ  (1901),  Aia.  g, 
p.  k!dl). — Seed  jiotatoes  were  succ«'8sfully  storetl  by  putting  in  a  1h)x  with  alternate 
layers  of  dry,  fine  sand. 

A  vegetation  house  arranged  for  pot  experiments,  W.  £.  Brittox  (Con- 
neclicut  State  Sl<i.  llpt.  1900,  pi.  S,  pp.  SO(l,  S07,  figt.  g). — A  brief  illustrated  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  a  vegetation  house  conveniently  arranged  for  tarrying  out  pot 
experiments. 

Chemical  manures  in  the  culture  of  greenhouse  plants  (Belg,  Ifort.  et  Agr., 
13  (1901),  A'o.  5,  pp.  70,  71). — Formulas  are  given  for  applying  mixtures  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  different  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  at  different  periods  of 
growth,  the  mixtures  to  ha  applied  dissolved  in  the  water  used  for  watering  the 
plants. 

On  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  forcing-house  crops,  E.  U.  Jenkins 
and  W.  E.  Bmtton  {OmnedinU  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pi.  S,  pp.  298-306). — The  results 
securetl  in  plat  experiments  in  the  greenhouse  with  lettuce  and  carnations.  In  con- 
tinuation of  those  previously  reiK)rtetl  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  5fiO),  are  given. 

Lettuce  (pp.  298-301). — I^ettuce  has  been  grown  in  rich  sterilizetl  and  unsterilized 
compost,  and  in  coal  ashes  and  peat  moss,  w^ith  various  fertilizers.     The  compost  was 
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rteriliied  by  heating  for  75  minutes  in  irteani,  by  the  same  method  noted  in  an  earlier 
publication  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  285).  The  coal  ashes  U8e<l  in  1898-99  were  mixed  with 
8  per  cent  of  peat  moss,  and  both  screened  through  a  ^-in.  mesh.  Commercial  fei^ 
tiViEers  were  added  to  the  plats  made  up  of  the  coal  ashes  and  peat  moss.  The  same 
actual  amount  of  nitrogen  was  given  each  plat,  but  1  plat  received  it  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  another  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  the  third  in  the  form 
of  gronnd  bone.  Muriate  of  potash  was  added  to  all  3  plats  alike,  and  dissolved  txine 
t<i  the  plats  which  had  received  nitrate  of  soda  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  reeolta  secured  are  tabulated,  and  are  summarized  as  follows:  "The  crops  on 
the  2  plats  of  sterilized  compost  were  uniform  in  quality  and  much  laiger  and  better 
than  any  from  the  3  plats  filled  with  coal  ashes.  Where  nitrate  was  used  the  crop 
■wa«  the  emalleet;  where  cotton-seed  meal  was  used  the  crop  was  larger  by  nearly  one- 
qnarter,  and  where  bone  was  used  the  weight  of  crop  was  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  from  the  nitrate  plat." 

The  following  season  ( 1899-1900)  similar  soils  were  used  and  the  effect  of  lime 
studied.  The  best  results  were  again  obtained  with  sterilized  compost.  Of  the  2 
plats  of  unsterilized  compost  used,  that  to  which  lime  ha<l  been  added  gave  a  greater 
total  weight  of  crop  and  better  heads  than  tliat  on  which  no  lime  had  been  used.  In 
the  case  of  plats  of  peat  and  coal  ashes  fertilizetl  with  bone  nitrogen,  the  addition  of 
large  amounts  of  lime  (2,240  llw.  per  acre)  was  of  no  benefit,  a  heavier  yield  and 
better  heads  being  produce<l  upon  the  plat  limed  at  the  rate  of  650  Ibi;.  per  acre. 

"In none  of  these  plats  was  the  lettuce  of  first-class  marketable  (juality.  The 
beads  were  not  as  compact  and  firm  as  they  should  have  been,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  texture  or  mechanical  condition,  both  of  the  compost  and  also  of  the  ashes 
and  fieat  moss,  makes  it  impossible  to  produce  the  Ijest  lettuce  on  them,  however 
skillful  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  or  mant^ment  of  the  house." 

t'amatumi  (pp.  301-306). — This  experiment  was  planned  primarily  to  test  the 
effi-rt  of  lime.  Coal  ashes  were  mixed  with  5  i)er  cent  of  peat  moss,  and  Iwth  screened 
to  pass  a  \-\n.  mesh.  Six  plats  of  thii;  uiaterial  were  used,  and  each  plat  was  given 
the  same  kind  and  <]uantity  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Two  plats  then  received  in 
addition  100  gm.  each  of  unleached  lime,  two  others  220 gm.,  and  two  others  340gm. 
each.  Five  other  plats  were  filled  with  compost,  to  which  no  fertilizers  wert>  added. 
Three,  however,  received  100,  220,  an<l  340 gm.,  respectively,  of  lime.  Daybreak, 
Portia,  and  Flora  Hill  were  the  \'arietie8  used.  Top-<lressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  were 
a<ide<l  in  s<jme  instanc-es.     The  conclusions  of  the  authors  are  as  follows: 

"It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  100  gm.  of  slacked  lime  per  plat  gave  better  results  than 
a  laiger  quantity  when  use<l  with  a  soil  of  coal  ashes  and  peat  moss  an<l  fertilizer 
chemi<-als,  and  that  where  larger  quantities  were  used  the  number  c>f  flowers  was 
ODn.«iderably  dc«'rease<l.  This  was  true,  l>oth  where  the  fertilizer  was  all  mixed  with 
the  soil  at  time  of  setting  the  plants  and  also  where  doses  of  nitrogen  were  subse- 
quently applie<l.  In  the  compost  soil  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  was  harvested 
from  plat  182,  which  re<'eive<l  the  maxiumm  quantity  of  lime.  Portia  yielded  better 
than  Daybreak,  averaging  from  20  to  28  flowers  per  plant  in  the  various  plats.  In 
no  oise  did  Daybreak  yield  over  18  flowers  per  plant. 

"The  chief  differences  noted  from  varying  quantities  of  lime  were  in  the  varying 
numlier  of  flowers  per  plant  rather  than  in  any  marke<l  difference  in  the  average 
nze  and  weight  of  the  flowers  or  in  the  length  of  stem.  The  stiffness  of  the  stem 
was  not  noticeably  affected  by  the  lime." 

Orchard  notes,  F.  S.  Eaklb  (Alabama  College  Nta.  Bui.  112,  pp.  157-190).— These 
notes  cover  the  season  of  1900,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  recorde<i  for 
previous  years  (K.  8.  B.  11,  p.  1041).  They  are  based  on  the  l)ehavior  of  the  apples, 
figi>,  kaki  or  Japanese  persimmons,  hybrid  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  grown 
at  the  station  daring  the  season. 
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The  station  experiments  show  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  thoroughly  thrifty, 
vigorous  apple  trees  on  the  thin,  droughty  lands  of  the  station  if  attention  is  given  to 
proper  cultivation  and  fertilizers.  The  station  orchard  is  seeded  to  hairy  vetch  in 
the  fall.  The  following  March  a  tttrip  3  or  4  ft.  wide  is  plowed  each  side  of  the  tree 
rows,  and  kept  cultivate<l  after  every  rain,  so  as  to  fonu  a  dust  mulch.  The  vetfh 
in  the  middle  of  the  n)ws  is  left  until  June,  hy  which  time  it  has  ripened  its  seed 
and  is  able  to  resetnl  the  land  when  plowed  under,  (cultivation  of  the  whole  area  is 
then  continued  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  peas  are  broadcasted  and  cultivated 
in.  The  {Htas  in  1900  made  a  g(xxi  growth  during  the  late  summer  and  fall,  and 
were  allowe<I  to  rot  on  the  Kn>uud.  "As  the  peas  l)egan  to  die  down  the  self-sown 
vetch  seed  l)egan  coming  up,  and  by  spring  the  orchard  will  be  a  solid  vetch  field." 
Under  this  treatment  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  being  rapidly 
ameliorated. 

'  A  list  is  given  of  rust-free  varieties  of  apples,  and  of  those  attacked  by  the  rust  and 
the  aphis.  The  green  aphis  has  been  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  commercial  spray 
known  as  "  Rose  Leaf."  Spraying  the  trees  in  winter  with  crude  petroleum,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  aphis  eggs,  had  no  ill  effects  on  the  trees.  "The  effect  on 
the  lice,  if  any,  was  olwcured  by  the  general  scarcity  of  them  during  the  early  i>art 
of  the  season."  The  following  is  a  revised  list  of  apples  for  general  planting  in  Ala- 
bama, the  varieties  l)eiug  given  in  the  order  of  their  riiiening,  and  furnishing  a  succes- 
sion of  fruit  from  Juno  until  early  winter:  Yellow  Transjtarent,  Karly  Harvest,  Red 
June,  Ited  Astrakhan,  Horse,  Hackwortli,  Carter  Blue,  Thornton  SeeiUing,  Kinnard's 
Choice,  York  Imi>erial,  Yates,  Shwkley,  and  Herschal  Cox.  Kelative  to  apple 
growing  in  AlalwimH,  the  author  states  that — 

"As  a  ri-sult  of  several  years'  ol)ser\'ation  and  study  it  seems  prudent  to  strongly 
uiy\'  the  increased  planting  of  apples  in  middle  and  uurthem  Alalmma.  It  most  lie 
fully  uii(lerst(KHi,  however,  that  apples  will  succeed  here  only  with  tlie  best  and 
most  intelligent  care  and  cultivation." 

Cel*"ste  is  considorcnl  by  all  odds  the  best  early  fig,  and  Green  Ischia  the  Inwt  and 
most  reliable  late  fig.  Ma<leline  is  a  good  fig,  rii>ening  intermediate  lietween  the^e 
two.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  l)l<M)ming  jieriod  of  33  varieties  of  peacheo  and 
43  varieties  of  plums.  The  various  classes  of  plums  are  descrilxMl  and  their  value 
for  the  State  uotetl.  Jai>anose  i>lunis  are  considered  the  most  important  type  of 
pluniH  for  the  region.  The  following  varieties  of  plums,  mentioned  in  the  onler 
of  their  ri|M'ning,  are  given  as  the  best  varieties  for  general  planting  in  Alalnma: 
Kerr,  lie^l  June,  Abundance,  Rurbank,  and  Orient.  The  necessity  for  mixing 
varieties  in  orchard  planting,  which  bloom  at  alraut  the  same  time,  in  onler  to  secure 
fertilization  of  the  bl<»«<om8,  is  jK>iute<l  out. 

The  San  Jose  scale  has  lieen  kept  in  control  by  spraying  with  a  20  jht  cent 
ineclmnicul  mixture  of  ken)Bene  and  water.  Crude  {letroleum  applied  midiliite<l  did 
not  harm  either  ai>ple  or  jK-atTii  trees. 

Orchard  experiments,  S.  T.  Maynarw  and  G.  A.  Dhkw  (Mwsmchtuettt  Hatch  Sta, 
Hill.  7-I,  pp.  ■'!-!)). — Notes  on  tlie  methods  followe<l  at  the  station  in  the  culture,  fer- 
tilizing, and  spraying  of  apples,  peaches,  ])ears,  gra])es,  blackl)errie8,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, and  strawlHjrries  are  given.  The  yields  obtained  in  1900  with  the  different 
fruits  are  also  given,  together  with  a  retard  of  the  cost  of  thinning,  yield,  and  valueof 
the  fruit  from  lied  Astrakhan,  Early  Harvest,  Hurlbnt,  Baldwin,  and  Kho<le  Island 
(ireening  apple  trees.  In  every  instance  the  thinning  was  done  at  a  financial  profit. 
With  Ked  Astrakhan,  Baldwin,  and  Rhode  Island  (ireening  the  yields  were  slightly 
better  on  the  thinne<l  than  on  the  unthinne<l  trees,  while  in  the  other  2  cases  the 
yields  were  the  same.  The  greatest  average  j)roflt  jwr  tree  (|2.(K5)  was  obtaiQe<l  by 
thinning  Ked  Astrakhan.  The  profits  for  the  other  varieties  ranged  from  55  to  98 
cts.  jier  tree.     The  thinning  was  performed  by  employees  unaccustomed  to  the  work. 
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It  k  believed  that  with  a  large  orchard  and  sldlled  labor  the  cost  of  thinning  could 
be  i-on«derably  reduced. 

The  varieties  of  peaches  showing  the  greatest  value  were  Mountain  Rose,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Old  Mixon,  Champion,  and  Elberta.  To  this  list  Crosby  and 
Dennis  may  be  added  for  home  use.  Abundance  and  Burbauk  are  among  th£  most 
satisfactory  Japanese  plums  grown,  while  the  best  of  the  American  plums  are  Wild 
(looee,  Ilawkeye,  Haminar,  and  Gold  or  Golden.  Cuthbert  and  Loudon  have  given 
the  beet  results  with  raspberries,  with  the  King  as  the  best  early  variety.  Pomona 
is  considered  the  best-flavored  red  currant,  and  the  White  Imperial  the  best  among 
the  white  kinds.  The  6  heaviest  yielding  strawberries  were  Sample,  Glen  Mary, 
Brandywine,  Haverland,  Clyde,  and  Ruby. 

The  chemical  composition  of  one-year-old  wood  of  orchard  fruits  according 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  R.  Otto  {Gartenjhra,  50(1901),  No.  7,  j/p.  177-181).— 
Branches  from  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  from  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  trees,  respectively,  and  from  the  top,  lower,  and  middle  portions  were  taken, 
carefully  dried,  and  ground  into  powder  and  analyzed  with  respect  to  dry  substance, 
ash,  and  nitrogen  content.  The  content  of  the  ash  in  phosphoric  acid,  [mtash,  and 
magnesia  was  also  determined.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are  tabulated  and  dis- 
cusBed.  They  show  no  regular  variation  whatever  in  the  composition  of  the  wood 
from  the  different  (tarts  of  the  tree  as  reganls  the  cardinal  points  of  the  itomitass. 

Applos  of  the  Fameuse  type,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (  Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  «/-»^, 
pU.  4). — 1'he  Fameuse  apple  is  taken  as  a  central  type  of  several  different  varieties 
of  the  Fameuse  group,  "all  difiering  measurably  from  Fameuse,  but  all  ctmfonning 
closely  enough  to  the  Fameuse  type  so  that  their  close  relationship  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Fameuse  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  pomologist."  The  Shia- 
waieee,  Mcintosh,  etc.,  belong  to  this  group. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  Fameuse  originated  in  Canada  from  seed  bnmght 
from  Fiance  between  1600  and  1650.  It  was  introduced  into  Vermont  from  Canada 
alMWt  1700. 

The  Fameuse  is  a  favorite  dessert  apple  almost  everywhere,  is  a  profitable  commer- 
cial variety  in  several  important  apple-growing  districts,  the  central  Ixjing  the  island 
of  Montreal,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduce  itself  from  seed.  The  author 
statea  that  St.  Lawrence  presents  a  closely  related  but  aei>arate  type.  Jonathan,  too, 
is  iierha]«  closely  allied  to  Fameuse.  Historical  and  descriptive  notes  are  given  of 
12  varieties  of  apples  belonging  to  the  Fameuse  group. 

The Kontmorency  cherries,  G.  H.  Powkll  {Amer.  Gard.,  2^  {l901),tNo.  Sj!9, ]>]>. 
JS6, 267). — ^The  author  confflders  the  Montmorency  cherry,  Ix>ng-Stemme<l  Mont- 
morency, and  Montmorency  Ordinaire  all  synonyms  for  the  same  variety,  and  is 
convinced  that  there  is  but  one  Montmorency  in  commercial  orchards  in  America, 
the  Montmorency  called  Ordinaire,  by  error. 

The  date  palm  for  Queensland,  T.  M.  Maoknioht  (Queendatid  Agr.  Jimr.,  8 
( 1901),  So.  3,  jtp.  lSf7-20S). — A  general  article  giving  the  habitat  of  the  date  [Milm, 
botany,  methods  of  propagation  and  fecundation,  treatment  of  fruits,  foo<l  constitu- 
«?ntB,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  Queensland  is  well  adapted  to  growing  the  iMter 
varieties  of  dates. 

Pigs  under  glass  (Jour.  Hurt.,  5S  (1901),  No.  Z7S8,  p.  *^).— This  article  dis- 
cuieee  the  forcing-house  management  and  best  varieties  of  figs  to  grow  under  glass. 

Analjrses  of  the  olive,  F.  Bbacci  (Star.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S3  (1899),  p.  161;  abs.  in 
CtntbL  A^.  (Jhem.,  S9  (1900),  No.  10,  pj>.  67S-«76). — Analyses  of  the  wood,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  the  olive  and  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients  remove<l  \»t  hectare 
are  reported. 

Pruning  and  training  peach  orchards,  R.  H.  Price  ( Ttxiu  Sla.  liuU.  68,  pp.  27- 
4i,figt.  15). — A  series  of  cuts  are  given  and  explained  which  show  proper  and  faulty 
methods  of  pruning  the  peach  in  Texas.     The  form  which  a  tree  assumes  in  a 
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locality  when  grown  out  alone  without  pruning  is  believed  to  furnish  a  hint  as 
to  the  correct  method  of  pnming  trees  in  the  orchard.  For  Texas  low-topped  trees 
and  heading  back  the  ends  of  the  limbs  each  year  are  advised.  The  purposes  of 
pruning  are  thus  succinctly  stated  by  the  author: 

"If  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  not  headed  back  the  fruit  will  be  borne  farther  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  each  succeeding  year.  The  limbs  will  become  long  and 
angling.  The  weight  of  the  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  long  limbs  will  cause  them  to 
droop  and  frequently  break  or  split  off.  If  the  fruit  is  not  thinned  off  from  them, 
many  varieties  will  overbear  one  year  and  so  exhaust  the  trees  that  they  are  not  apt 
to  bear  the  next  year.  Such  orchards  are  liat>le  to  fruit  every  other  year.  During 
the  heavy  fruit  year  an  overloaded  tree  will  make  but  little  wood  growth  on  which 
to  bear  the  following  year. 

' '  Heading  back  the  ends  of  the  young  limbs  accomplishes  several  important  things: 
(1)  It  enables  the  tree  to  make  new  bearing  wood  for  next  year;  (2)  it  thins  the 
fruit;  (3)  it  lessens  the  liability  of  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  limbs  by  making 
them  more  stocky;  (4)  the  fruit  is  borne  near  the  ground,  where  it  is  easier  to  gather; 
and  (5)  it  keeps  the  bearing  wood  nearer  the  main  trunk  by  causing  side  branches 
to  come  out  on  the  main  limbs." 

Relative  to  the  Stringfellow  methotl  of  root  pruning,  the  author  states  that  after 
careful  observations  with  peach,  plum,  ])ear,  and  apple  trees,  grown  at  the  station, 
he  is  convinced  that  the  theory  is  not  baaed  upon  sound  physiolo^cal  principles. 
The  method,  however,  may  have  a  local  value,  and  wherever  experience  has  proven 
this  to  be  the  case  close  root  pruning  may  be  followed.  The  principle,  however,  upon 
which  the  Stringfellow  root  system  of  pruning  is  based  is  not  susceptible  of  wide 
application.  Results  secured  at  other  experiment  stations  in  root  pruning  orchard 
trees  are  quoted. 

Peach  growing  in  Karyland,  H.  P.  Gould  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  7£,  jtp.  129-151, 
Agt.  5) . — A  discussion  of  the  historical  development  of  the  peach  industry  in  Marj-- 
land,  its  present  status,  the  culture  of  the  orchard,  and  the  marketing  of  the  fruit. 

The  first  large  i>each  orchard  in  Maryland  was  planted  atx>ut  1800,  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County.  It  contained  18,000  to  20,000  seedling  trees,  and  the  product  was  used 
for  making  peach  brandy.  The  canning  industry  came  into  existence  almut  the 
middle  of  the  century.  At  present  there  are  about  3,000,000  trees  in  the  State,  five- 
sixths  of  which  are  in  the  5  counties  of  Washington,  Kent,  Caroline,  Anne  Arundel, 
and  Queen  Anne.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  alx>ut  2,000,000  trees  in  bearing,  and 
the  product  from  these  in  1900  was  about  2,000,000  packages. 

Complete  directions  are  given  for  locating  the  orchard,  preparing  the  soil,  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  Bt«ck,  setting  the  trees,  starting  the  top,  intercropping,  tilling, 
fertilizing,  pruning,  thinning  the  fruit,  etc.  Cowpeas  have  given  the  most  general 
satisfa^'tion  in  Maryland  as  a  cover  crop  for  peaches.  Crimson  clover  has  j)roven 
valuable  in  a  few  localities.  It  is  believed  that  leguminous  crops  should  lie  relied 
upon  to  furnish  the  nitrogen  required  in  the  pro<luction  of  the  peach  crop.  A  suc- 
cessful fruit  grower  of  the  State  recommends  that  peaches  for  profit  should  l>e  thinned 
to  al)out  (>  in.  apart  on  a  limb. 

Relative  to  marketing  peaches,  commission  men  in  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  an<i  New 
York  unite  in  recommending  the  six-basket  carrier  for  choice  fruits,  and  larger  size 
boxes  for  se<H)n<l-cla8s  fruit  or  culls.  The  practice  of  putting  poor  fruit  in  fancy 
packages  \»  condemned. 

Observations  on  the  fertilization  of  peach  orchards,  K.  11.  Jknkins  (Oon- 
nedinU  iStale  SIk.  Rpt.  IHOO,  pt.  S,  pp.  3S.i-S.')4). — An  account  is  here  given  of  the 
establishment,  in  1894,  of  a  peach  orchard  on  a  high  hill  of  gravelly  loam  some 
miles  from  the  shore  of  Ixing  Island  Sound.  Different  portions  of  the  orchard  were 
differently  fertili/.e<l,  and  an  account  has  Ix^n  kept  of  the  number  of  trees  that  have 
(lie<l  and  the  number  of  baskets  of  fmit  collecte<l  on  the  different  plats.     These  are 
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^ven  in  tabnlar  form  as  a  matter  of  record,  but  a  diacnssion  of  the  experiment  is 
reeerveA  nntil  further  results  have  been  obtained. 

Abnormal  fruit  brandies  of  the  peach  tree,  their  treatment,  G.  Bellair 
{Rev.  HoH.,  7S  (1901),  JVo.  6,  pp.  1S6, 137,  figs.  5)  .—Popular  article  with  illustrationa 
ehowing  proper  method  of  pruning  away  abnormal  fruit  branches. 

The  BteriUty  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  J.  Buavenich  {BiU.  .Irbor.  H  Flor., 
1900,  pp.  19-2t,  51-64) . 

Winter  budding,  H.  M.  Stwngfkllow  {Ntil.  Nuneryman,  9  (1901),  No.  4,  p. 
178). — Winter  budding  is  described  and  its  adaptation  for  fall  use  pointed  out.  The 
author  believes  that  success  by  this  method  is  more  certainly  assured  if  a  small 
piece  of  waxed  cotton  cloth  is  placed  over  the  bud  after  it  is  put  in  place.  Chlorosis 
of  peaches  and  grapes  has  been  overcome  by  the  author  by  the  addition  of  pulver- 
ized sulphate  of  iron.  He  believes  that  if  several  bushels  of  ashes  and  about  10  lbs. 
of  copperas  were  top-dressed  around  a  peach  tree  with  the  yellows  it  would  probably 
core  it. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  coffees  of  the  greater  Comoro  island,  (i. 
Bebtkaxd  (Cvmpl.  Rend.  Anid.  Sri.  Pari*,  lS-2  (1901),  pp.  161-164;  abt.  in  Chan. 
CaUbl,,  1901,  I,  No.  9,  p.  BSS). — It  was  found  that  while  grown  upon  the  same  island 
under  like  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  Coffea  arahica  contained  1.34  per  cent  of 
caSein,  while  C.  kumhlotiana  contained  none. 

Coffee  culture  in  Queensland — disbudding,  H.  Nbwport  ( QueetuUand  Agr.  Jour., 
8  {1901),  No.  S,  pj).  llS-114). — Once  in  the  life  of  the  coffee  plant,  usually  about  the 
third  year,  it  has  been  found  advisable,  in  Queensland,  to  disbud.  Only  the  green 
immature  wood  of  the  primaries  need  diHbudding,  and  this  should  be  done  from  1  to 
3  weeks  after  the  blossoms  appear.  "'  Disbudding  is  required  from  the  primaries 
whenever  and  only  when  they  attempt  to  bear  on  immature  or  green  wood.  It  is 
not  necessary  if  the  primary  has  secondaries  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
bud secondaries  or  any  other  form  of  branch."  If,  instead  of  disbudding,  the  imma- 
tnre  wood  is  allowed  to  l)ear,  the  branches  are  weakened  and  die. 

Coffee  culture  in  Queensland — picking,  H.  Newport  ( (^ueeruland  Agr.  Jour.,  8 
{1901),  No  3,  pp.  217-SSl,  pi.  I). — Directions  are  given  as  to  when  and  how  to  pick 
coffee. 

American  tea-gardens;  actual  and  possible,  L.  B.  Elus  {Amer.  Mo.  Rev.  of 
Rerieta,  SS  {1901),  No.  134,  pp.  315-320,  figs.  8).— A  popular  description  of  the  tea 
plantation  at  Pinehurst,  S.  C,  and  a  discussion  of  actual  and  possible  results. 

Bush  fruits,  including  gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
C.  H.  Potter  ( Colorado  Sla.  Bui.  60,  pp.  IS) . — Brief  cultural  notes  are  given  on  these 
crupe.  Six  varieties  of  gooseberries,  12  of  currants,  23  of  raspberries,  and  12  of 
blackberriee  and  dewberries  are  described,  and  the  results  secured  at  the  station 
with  each  are  given. 

Brief  sketch  of  ^ine  growing  in  Russia  and  of  measures  adopted  for  com- 
bating the  phylloxera  {Aper^  muvitui  *ur  Us  vignobles  en  Rtusie  el  gur  les  memires 
adrjptht  pour  y  eombattre  U  phyUojcera.  Si.  Petersburg:  Min.  vlyr.  and  Imp.  Domains, 
Drpt.  Agr.,  1900,  S  ed.,  pp.  40). 

Bupestris  8t.  Oeorge  and  bench  grafting,  E.  T.  Bioletti  ( Pacific  Rural  Press, 
61  {1901),  No.  14,  p-  S13). — The  unsatisfactory  results  obtaineri  in  the  south  of 
Fianoe  on  moist  soils  with  Rupestris  St.  George  are  pointed  out,  and  some  data 
given  on  the  yields  obtained  from  bench-grafted  vines  and  vines  grafted  in  the  vine- 
yard for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  average  for  the  whole  time  was  7,340  lbs.  of 
gnq>ee  yearly  per  acre  for  the  bench-grafted  vines  and  4,660  lbs.  for  the  vines  grafted 
in  the  vinej^ud. 

Flute  graft  applied  to  the  vine,  F.  Paulson  {Rer.  Vu.,  15  {1901),  No.  382,  pp. 
409-411). — The' use  of  this  graft  in  reconstructing  vineyards  on  American  stocks  is 
«n™ing  into  larger  use,  according  to  the  author.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
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■nethotl  are  a  longer  grafting  season — June  to  September — ami  a  8u<x«s8fu1  taking  of 
the  graft,  averaging  90  to  95  per  cent. 

An  experiment  in  vine  topping,  K.  II.  Rainfuru  (Queemlaiid  A^r.  Jour.,  8 
(1901),  No.  S,  p.  305). — In  this  experiment  20  vines  were  topped  to  about  12  in. 
length  above  the  lowest  bunch  of  grapes  shortly  aft«r  the  berries  had  set,  and  twice 
afterwards  when  the  laterals  had  made  sufficient  growth  to  allow  it.  The  bunches 
on  topped  vines  colored  at  least  a  week  later  than  those  on  the  vines  not  topped,  and 
contained  only  16.5  per  cent  of  sugar,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  in  the  grapes 
grown  on  the  normally  treate<l  vines.  There  was  also  decidedly  less  coloring  matter 
in  the  skins.  The  result«  are  '>elieve<l  to  go  some  way  toward  proving  that  exces- 
sive topping  is  hurtful  and  not  l)eneficia1.  The  experiment  will  be  continued  (he 
coming  season. 

A  collection  of  reports  on  experiments  in  the  application  of  fertilizera, 
and  on  the  prevention  of  tbe  ICorell  disease,  C.  If.  Cla.\shen  (  Vermmel.  Ver- 
tlag.  Rijk .  Oemibmdieerde  I'roefvelden,  1899-1900.  DfjMirtmeiU  liinnenlandsclu  Zaken 
{Netherlands),  ])p.  .10). — In  each  case  the  exj>eriment  was  carried  on  by  fatnners  or 
horticulturists  under  the  direction  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  fer- 
tilizer experiments  were  conductetl  on  an  orchard,  and  rhiMlodendrons,  hyacinths, 
pole  beans,  roses,  andgrajMis.  Someof  the»<cexj>erimentfl  remain  incomplete,  and  some 
for  various  reasons  faile<l  to  give  results.  The  fertiliw^r  experiment  in  orchards  planted 
with  berry  bushes  showeil  a  greater  profit  from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
alone  than  from  either  stable  manure  alone  or  one-half  stable  manure  with  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  The  work  on  hyacinths  was  not  satisfactory,  though  commercial 
fertilizer  appears  not  to  l)e  well  Buite<l  to  tlieiu.  The  hyacinth  disease  appeared  in 
some  of  the  plab),  but  the  figures  do  not  show  a  clear  relation  l>etween  the  fertilizer 
used  and  the  disease.  The  dis^ea.-*  of  cherries  cau8e<l  by  Monilia  frticiigena  was  kept 
under  control  by  vigorous  i)runing.  Both  winter  and  summer  pnming  was  practiced, 
with  marked  imj)rovement  in  the  health  and  growth  of  the  trees. — h.  m.  PtKTKnt. 

Something  about  nuts  and  nut  growing,  C.  Fokkkrt  {Amer.  Gard.,  :i3  {1901), 
No.  S£9,  pp.  270,  371). — Brief  notes  on  the  pr<>]>agation  of  jieitins,  with  the  retnilts  of 
a  comparison  of  the  weight  of  the  shell  and  kernel  of  a  dozen  average  sized  nuts  of 
pecans  and  P^nglish  walnuts.  The  12  walnuts  weighed  4}  oz.,  of  which  2  oz.  was 
meat,  while  the  12  pecans  weighed  4  oz.,  and  \\  oz.  was  meat. 

Top-grafting  native  chestnut  sprouts,  \V.  E.  Brittok  {(Connecticut  Stale  Sta. 
Rpt.  1900,  pt.  .1,  jtp.  307-310). — In  continuation  of  earlier  work  along  this  line  (E.  S. 
R.,  12,  j>.  558),  a  fi\rther  test  ha.^  Ix'en  made  of  the  proj)er  time  for  setting  chestnut 
scions  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  value  of  native  sprouts  as  stwks  upon  which  to  graft 
the  Euroj)ean  and  Japanese  varieties  of  chestnuts.  The  tests  were  made  on  3-year 
old  chestnut  sjirouts,  some  of  which  had  attained  a  height  of  14  ft.  an<l  had  pro<luced 
burrs.  Early  fn)st  and  a  protracted  drought  in  midsummer  severely  interfere<l  with 
the  t«st. 

Riflgely,  ICarly  Reliance,  Coe,  and  McFarland  were  the  varieties  used.  These  were 
set  ))y  deft-grafting  at  <liffert'nt  times  l)etween  April  20  an<l  June  12.  Two  scions 
were  usually  set  in  each  stock  and  the  stocks  were  from  1  to  1 J  in.  in  diameter  where 
cut  off.  The  author  states  that  if  1  of  the  2  scions  set  in  each  cleft  grew,  or  50  jwr 
cent  of  the  whole  numl)er  set,  it  would  l)e  all  that  could  be  desireil,  since  where  Ixjth 
scions  grow  one  should  l)e  cut  off. 

An  examination  of  the  data  given  shows  that  of  the  scions  set,  50  per  cent  of 
Ridgely,  23  \ier  cent  of  McFarland,  11  i>er  cent  of  Early  Reliance,  and  30  per  cent  of 
Coe  livetl.  If  the  }K'rcentage  of  stocks  in  which  scions  liveil  is  made  the  basis  of 
calculation,  the  j>ert'entages  are  as  follows:  Ridgely  70,  McFarland  33,  Early  Reliance 
22,  and  Coe  41.  The  good  results  in  Ridgely  are  ast^ribed  in  part  to  its  European 
origin,  and  in  j)art  to  the  fact  that  the  scions  were  taken  from  young  grafted  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  were  in  ix'rfe<'t  condition,  while  the  other  scions  were 
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bmiBed  and  damaged  by  flhipping.  It  is  thought  that  better  reeulta  would  have 
b«e&  obtained  with  the  Japanese  varieties  if  the  scions  could  have  been  cut  from 
trees  in  the  -vicinity. 

"A.  larger  percentage  of  the  scions  of  the  Japanese  varieties  died  after  growth  had 
commenced  than  of  the  European  species.  A  few  Ridgely  scions  were  broken  off  by 
windt<,  but  besides  these  only  one  stock  lost  Ridgely  scions  after  their  growth  had 
begun,  while  22  lost  McFarland  and  43  lost  Coe  scions  which  had  already  started  to 
grow. 

"The  results  of  the  work  of  1900  confirm  the  conclusions  reache<l  in  1898,  tliat  the 
beet  time  for  chestnut  grafting  in  Connecticut  is  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the 
stocks  are  well  advanced  in  foliage." 

Of  the  scions  set  between  May  11  and  25,  42  ixsr  cent  lived,  or  stateil  differently, 
60  per  cent  of  the  stocks  carried  living  scions. 

Pecans  in  Texas  {Fruitman'i  Guide,  JO  (1900),  No.  5^6,  pj).  12,  13).— A  descrip- 
tion is  here  given  of  the  pecan  industry  of  Texas,  dealing  more  e8i)ecially  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop. 

llaiwTig  Ficua  elastica  from  the  seed,  P.  Van  Rombi'roh  ( Teynnannxa,  9  {1900), 
Xo.  7,  pp.  SSl^iSS). — Many  of  the  seedlings  used  in  the  commercial  plantings  in 
Sumatra  are  obtained  by  keeping  the  ground  under  tlie  trees  free  from  weeds  and 
collecting  the  seedlings  that  come  up  naturall}-.  Seeds  of  Ficti^  eUutiea  have  also 
been  known  to  germinate  freely  in  the  clefts  of  trees  and  on  old  roofs.  In  all  cases 
the  seedlings  produced  the  tuberous  thickening  said  to  be  characteristic  of  F.  elantica. 
Seedlings  for  commercial  purposes  may  Iw  grown  by  sowing  the  very  small  seeds 
thickly  on  the  surface  of  fine  moLst  garden  loam,  in  earthenware  ])ots,  which  should 
be  kept  under  cover.  In  favorable  circumstances  the  seed  will  germinate  in  about 
2  weeks,  but  often  a  much  longer  time  is  required.  The  young  seedlings  have  ten- 
der, light-green  leaves,  and  the  nervation  differs  from  that  of  the  mature  leaf.  Great 
CMV  is)  necessary  to  prevent  damping-off.  Before  being  planted  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  permanently  grown,  the  see<ilings  should  l)e  transplanted  to  the  nurs- 
ery and  kept  there  for  about  a  year. — h.  m.  pietbrs. 

Kabber  in  Ghiatemala,  J.  C.  McNally  (  U.  S.  Contular  RpUi.,  66  (1901),  No.  346, 
pp.  .niS75) . — The  culture  of  Vatlilloa  dastioi  in  Guatemala  is  popularly  described, 
and  estimates  given  regarding  the  industry.  Good  rubber  land  costs  about  $100  an 
acre.  About  100,000  trees  can  be  grown  on  115  acres.  The  trees  will  bring  in  a 
return  of  f  1  to  $2  apiece,  b^inning  with  the  seventh  year  of  the  plantation,  and 
continiie  to  produce  idefinitely.- 

Hadge*,  C.  L.  Zimmbbman  (Amer.  Gard.,  23  (1901),  No.  .iJO,  p.  388). — Suggestions 
on  growing  and  forming  hedges,  and  on  the  use  of  native  material  for  the  purpose. 

Hotas  on  cannas,  F.  K.  Lukb  (Rpl.  Columbtu  Ilort.  Sof.,  1900,  p}>.  150-159, 
pU.  .{). — Historical  and  botanical  notes  on  cannas,  with  short  descriptions  of  57 
varieties. 

Ornamental  climbers,  W.  K.  Lazemby  (Rpt.  Columbu»  Ilort.  <Sr>c.,  1900,  pp. 
S5-88). — Destriptive  ILst  of  a  number  of  climbing  ornamentals. 

A  chat  on  daffodils,  P.  Bark  (Sydney:  Ilort.  Atmc.  New  South  Wales,  1900,  pp. 
IX). — Three  {Hipers  on  dafiodils.  The  first  gives  some  historical  data  on  ancient  and 
on  modem  daffodils;  the  second  discusses  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  daf- 
fodils in  their  many  forms  and  varieties;  and  the  last  discusses  the  production  of 
new  daffodils. 

FOKESTBY. 

Third  reunion  of  the  International  Association  of  Forestry  Experiment 
Stations  at  Zorich,  <J.  HOffel  (Bui.  Min.  Ayr.  [Fraitce],  30  (1901),  No.l,  pp.  148- 
ISOj. — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  For- 
estry Experiment  Stations,  which  was  held  at  Zurich  September  4-11,  1900,  with 
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representatives  present  from  most  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.  Since  the 
previous  meeting  Russia  and  Sweden  have  announced  their  desire  to  officially  join 
the  association.  The  rei>ort  (rives  a  historical  review  of  the  association  and  its  aims, 
and  an  account  of  the  estahtishment  of  the  Central  Swiss  Forestry  Station  and 
reviews  some  of  its  work.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  Sihiwald  forest,  its  sylvi- 
culture and  management.  The  experiments  recently  inaugurate<l  at  Emmenthal  to 
study  the  effectt  of  forests  on  underground  water  are  descrihed  briefly.  These 
exjieriuients  have  not  yet  pr<)gre«8e<l  sufficiently  far  to  warrant  <lefinite  conclusions. 
Among  the  jtapers  presente<l  for  general  diseuasion  were  those  dealing  with  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  forest  trees,  the  transmission  by  8ee<l  of  the  character  of  trees, 
diameter  growth  of  trees,  and  tlie  preservation  of  wood  by  chemical  means.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  association  is  to  Iw  held  at  Mariabrunn  in  1903  or  1904. 

Report  of  the  forest  experiment  station  in  Mariabrunn  for  1900,  J. 
Friedrich  ('/MchT.  Ixmdu:  Vermu-hitw.  Oeslerr.,  4  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S17Si4). — A  brief 
report  is  given  on  soils  and  climatology,  forest  products,  forest  management,  injury 
and  diseawv  of  forest  trees,  and  forest  technology.  Notes  are  given  upon  the  plants 
ing  and  j>resent  condition  of  a  large  number  of  exotic  forest  trees.  The  principal 
injuries  re]M>rte<l  an>  those  due  to  smoke,  gas,  and  similar  (suses.  These  are  to  be 
given  sj)ecial  attention  in  a  later  ]>ublication. 

National  forestry,  I).  K.  HiiTcniNs  (^Ij/r.  Jour.  ('ai>f  (rood  lloix;  18  (litbl).  So*. 
S,  pp.  05-lO.i;  •■?,  pp.  lti.f-17S). — This  is  a  pa|)er  in  which  the  forestry  conditions  of 
EurojK!  and  America  are  reviewed,  an«l  some  of  the  advantages  of  governmental 
control  of  forests  are  iM)inte<l  out. 

The  forest  and  its  influence,  J.  G.  H.  Lampauius  (California  CuU.,  15  (1900), 
So.  5,  pp.  65-68). 

The  beech  in  Austrian  forestry,  F.  Huknaol  (Dk  Bucherifntge  in  der  otler- 
reichiiiclu'H  FirrMwirlluichaJl.      Vienna:   VViJhelm  Prick,  1901,  pp.  79). 

TheVelani  oak,  Trabut  (Bui.  Aijr.  Alghie  ft  Tunixie,  7  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  97- 
10S,fifjii.  .y). — A  description  is  given  of  (fuerctts  srgylopt,  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  forestry  conditions  in  Algeria.  The  growth  of  this  tree  presents  no  difficulties, 
and  the  author  considers  it  a  very  valuable  sjiecies  for  planting. 

Selected  trees  suitable  for  shade,  wind  belts,  timber,  and  ftiel  reserves, 
H.  F.  Macmili.an  (lioij.  Hot.  Oard.  Cfi/l-on,  dr.,  1.  ter.,  1900,  So.  18,jyp.  Sa7-iS0). 

The  world's  demand  for  tiniber  and  the  supply,  R.  Zon  (ForaUr,  7  (1901), 
So.  J,  pp.  41-.i4). — A  review  is  given  of  a  numlwr  of  t>aperB  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  supply  of  timl>er  throughout  the  world.  The  average  imports 
and  exiKjrts  of  a  nuHil)er  of  countrieij  are  given,  and  in  addition  to  the  home  produc- 
tion it  is  stated  that  Europe  re<iuire8  from  1,230,000,000  to  1,400,000,000  cu.  ft.  aonn- 
ally.  This  amount  is  secured  largely  from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, the  United  States,  an«l  Canada.  As  the  consumption  in  some  of  these  coontriee 
is  almost  e<]ual  to  the  jmHluction,  the  e<|uilibrium  at  present  is  maintained  almost 
entirely  by  the  suppli(>s  ol>taine<l  from  Russia  and  Canada,  and  the  supplies  of  these 
countries  are  estimattnl  to  last  but  alxiut  half  a  century,  after  which  time  there  will 
Ik"  a  scarcity  of  timlx-r  and  as  a  conseijuence  high  prices. 

Philippine  forest  products,  F.  F.  Hilder  (Forexler,  7  (1901),So.J,pp.J7-SS).— 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  forests  of  the  Philippines,  one  peculiarity  of  them 
being  that  no  single  sjiet^ies  of  tree  covers  any  great  area,  but  in  exploiting  the  forests 
in  order  to  secure  a  cargo  of  any  given  kind  of  timber  extensive  r^ons  will  have  to 
l)e  called  uixin,  as  the  sjiecies  are  poorly  represented  by  individual  specimens.  A 
list  of  al)out  50  of  the  more  important  timber  trees  is  given,  their  (<ommon  and  l>otan- 
ital  names,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  woods, 
notes  on  their  uses,  and  the  principal  localities  in  which  they  are  found.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  of  lumbering  in  that  country  are  pointed  out,  and  as  there  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  roads  the  exploitation  of  forests  will  prove  expensive  and  difficult 
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The  preaervatioii  of  timber  by  artificial  meaxta,  J.  H.  M.  Hcmb  (Agr.  ShtdenU' 
Goj.,  n.  ser.,  10  {1901),  No.  S,  jyp.  74-79). — The  relative  value  of  timber  protected 
bj-  artificial  means  against  decay,  and  that  receivinjt  no  special  treatment,  in  shown. 
Among  the  %-arioiie  materials  used  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  mention  w  made 
of  paint,  tar,  varnish,  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  chloride  of  iron,  zinc,  and 
mercury,  creoeote,  etc  The  use  of  creosote  for  preservation  of  timber  is  preferred  on 
many  accounts,  and* the  method  of  treating  timber  with  thia  preservative  is  described 
at  considerable  length.  Based  upon  the  current  market  price  of  timl>er,  the  value 
of  crecsoted  timber  is  increasetl  fully  66  per  cent  for  poets  and  140  (ler  cent  for 
boerdii. 

The  harmfaliieBS  of  buah  fires,  H.  A.  A.  Nicbolu<  ( Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  H'ail  Indies, 
PampUet  No.  4,  1901,  j/p.  S9). — The  destructiveneas  of  fires  carelessly  starteil  or 
aDowed  to  spread  from  intentional  clearings  is  shown,  and  the  author  urges  that 
severe  means  ehoald  be  taken  to  prevent  fires  resulting  from  carelessness.  The 
remits  of  a  namber  of  fires,  as  shown  in  some  of  the  now  barren  districts  of  Saint 
Dominica  are  cited  as  examples  of  the  destructiveneas  of  forest  fires  and  the  necessity 
for  reforestation. 

The  iwotection  of  ahade  ti'ees,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  W.  R.  Biutton  (Conntcticui 
SlaUSta.  Rpt.  1900,  pi.  S,  pp.  SSOSSJ,  ph.  »).— This  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  Bulletin 
m  of  the  station  (E.  6.  R.,  12,  p.  957). 

Study  in  Europe  for  American  foreet  students,  0.  W.  Price  {Foretter,  7 
(1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  11-16,  SS-41,fig».  4). — The  author  reviews  the  chara<'teristi(«  of  a 
nomber  of  the  more  prominent  regions  of  Rurojie  which  are  generally  visited  by 
stodentB  of  forestry,  and  ofiers  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 


SEXCS— WEEDS. 

Qermination  in  distilled  water,  P.  P.  Dkh6rain  and  E.  Dbmoussy  ( Chmpl.  Rend. 
Amd.  Sri.  Pari*,  ISS  (1901),  Ao.  9,  pp.  ogS-.537). — The  irregularities  shown  in  the 
germination  of  seetl  in  distille<I  water  have  l)een  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
187.5  Boehra  published  a  memoir  upon  the  subject  in  which  he  held  that  the  irr^- 
olarity  was  due  to  the  absence  of  lime  in  the  distilled  water.  He  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  beans  lime  was  essential  for  their  germination.  His  observations  are  said 
to  have  been  lai^gely  based  upon  tlie  fact  that  seeds  placed  in  spring  water  which  con- 
tuned  various  lime  salts  germinate*!  readily,  while  those  placed  in  the  distilled  water 
were  either  wholly  retarded  or  germinated  poorly.  The  authors  have  investigated 
this  sabject  and  claim  that  lime  is  not  necessary  to  the  utilization  of  the  reserve 
material  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  plant  and  that  beans  will  germinate  readily  in  pure 
distilled  water.  A  report  is  given  of  their  experiments  in  which  beans,  lupines,  and 
other  seeds  were  germinated  in  water  which  had  been  twice  distilled  in  a  glass  still. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  experiments  of  Bcehm  were  conducted  with  water  which  had 
been  kept  in  copper  vessels,  and  that  the  amount  of  copper  dissolved  by  the  distilled 
water  was  suflScient  to  prevent  germination.  The  authors  conclude  that  seeds  may 
form  their  roots  and  begin  their  evolution  in  water  absolutely  deprived  of  lime,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  roots  may  be  checked  in  distilled  water  containing  very 
alight  traces  of  copper. 

Xxperiments  on  increasing  the  germination  of  beet  seed,  Z.  Ziblinski 
(ZttHtr.  Landtr.  Vfrguchirw.  OegUrr.,  4  {1901),  No.  3,  pp.  I40-143). — An  a<'count  is  given 
of  experiments  to  increase  the  germination  of  beet  seed.  Equal  lots  of  seed  were 
treated  in  different  manners,  after  which  they  were  germinated  and  comparisons 
made  with  similar  lots  of  untreated  seed.  One  lot  was  soaked  for  0  hours  in  water; 
another  for  15  hours;  the  third  for  15  hours  in  sodium  bichromate,  and  then  6  hours 
in  water;  the  fourth  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  4  hours,  after  which  they 
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were  placed  in  water  for  6  hours;  the  fifth  lot  was  rubbed  with  emery  paper  and 
Boaked  in  water  for  6  hours,  and  the  sixth  lot  was  soaked  for  15  hours  in  a  solution 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  bichromate,  after  which  the  seeds  were 
placed  in  water  for  6  hours.  These  exjwriments  were  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
and  the  germinations  count««l  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  days,  with  the 
result  that  in  every  case  the  treated  seed  contained  less  ungerminated  seed  bolls  at 
the  end  of  the  14  days  than  the  untreated.  In  3  experimente  the  percentage  of 
ungerminated  seed  bolls  was  39,  25,  and  25,  respectively.  The  highest  percentage  of 
germination  was  secured  in  the  seed  treated  as  indicated  alwve  for  the  sixth  lot,  in 
which  there  remaine<l  ungerminated  at  the  end  of  14  days  8,  6,  and  8  per  cent 
respectively.  These  experiments  showed  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  germina- 
tion of  seed  by  treating  them  l)efore  planting. 

Beport  of  the  seed-control  station  of  Skara,  1899-1890,  K.  Hammar  {Ber. 
Verh.  Skara  Kern.  Sta.  FroiikontrolanM.,  1900,  pp.  SS-Sl). — A  report  is  given  of  the 
various  seed  tests  conducted  at  the  laboratory  tetween  July  1,  1899,  and  June  30, 
1900;  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  germinations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds  being  shown  in  tabular  form. 

A  report  of  the  seed-control  station  of  Vienna  for  the  year  1900,  T.  yon 
Weinzierl  {ZtJirhr.  Landw.  Verg>ichgiv.  Oenlfrr.,  4  (ISOl),  No.  S,  pp.  S7S-316). — A 
detiuled  report  is  given  of  the  investigations  c<mducte<l  at  the  station  during  the  past 
year.  The  imml)er  of  seed  tests  made  showed  a  de('i<le<l  increase  over  those  of  the 
previous  season.  The  usiwl  data  are  given,  showing  the  results  of  purity,  gemiiDa- 
bility,  presence  or  al)sence  of  d<Mlder,  the  origin  of  seeds — particularly  clover  seed, 
and  studies  on  numerous  varieties  of  set^d. 

Seed  separators,  L.  Fontaine  {Rev.  V!t.,  15  (1901),  No.  S7G,pp.  Z43-S46,fig».  S). — 
A  description  is  given  of  a  form  of  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  see«l8.  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  is  hasnA  being  the  separation  by  size. 

The  influence  of  soil  on  the  distribution  of  mistletoe  and  cuscuta  in 
Belgium,  E.  I.aurknt  (BtU.  Agr.  [Bnimelti],  16  (1900),  No.  r,,  pp.  4S7-510,  pit.  S, 
map  1). — The  author  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  distribution  of  these  2 
parasites  in  Belgium.  The  mistletoe  is  reported  as  mvurring  on  122  species  of  plants, 
a  list  of  the  host  plants  l)eing  given.  The  soils  of  Belgium  are  briefly  described, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  lime  and  magneaiuai  content  While  the 
mistletoe  is  not  entirely  confined  to  calcareous  soils,  it  is  found  moet  abundant  in 
those  soils  containing  1  jkt  cent  or  more  of  lime.  The  same  distribution  is  indicated 
for  the  cuscuta.  Studies  were  made  on  the  relati<m  tetween  the  composition  of  the 
ash  of  mistletoe  and  the  ash  of  its  host  plant,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
direct  relation  l)etween  the  two.  However,  the  mineral  substances  present  in  the 
ash  of  the  mistletoe  dei)end  u]M)n  the  host  plant  an<l  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the 
course  of  his  investigations  the  author  was  led  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  infre- 
quent o<'currence  of  the  mistletoe  ujKtn  i>ear  trees,  and  he  claims  to  have  found  that 
the  mistletoe?  secretes  a  toxic  substance  which  is  destructive  to  many  varieties  of  pear 
trees.  Inoculation  exi)eriment8  were  made  with  the  juice  obtained  by  grinding  up 
the  mistletoe  in  a  mortar  and  a<l(ling  distilled  water  to  the  mixture,  and  when  a 
portion  of  the  mixture  was  introducinl  through  the  bark  of  the  pear  tree  it  set  up  an 
infection  that  was  healed  with  great  difficulty  or  remained  as  a  place  for  the  entrance 
of  the  spores  of  various  fungi.  When  the  liquid  was  heate<l  for  6  minutes  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120°  ().,  the  wounds  were  quickly  healed,  just  as  was  the  case  when  dis- 
tilled water  was  injected  into  the  plant.  The  study  of  the  cuscuta  is  not  reported  in 
the  same  detail  as  that  made  with  the  mistletoe.  Its  distribution  seems  to  l>e  gov- 
erned by  the  same  biological  factors  as  the  mistletoe,  being  most  abundantly  present 
upon  calcareous  soils. 

Destruction  of  charlock  (Jour.  lid.  Agr.  {TA»)ilon],7  (1900),  No.  3,  pp.  35S,  3o4). — 
An  account  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural 
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depcotment  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  in  which  3  plats  of  i  acre  each 
were  sprayed  with  copper  sulphate  solutions,  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent  solution8  being 
used.  The  amount  of  solution  applied  was  at  the  rate  of  50  gal.  j)er  acre.  The 
applications,  while  not  entirely  satisfactory,  destroyed  about  60  i)er  cent  of  the  weeds 
without  any  permanent  injury  to  the  cereal  crop  over  which  it  was  sprayed.  Grass 
and  clover  seedlings  growing  in  the  grain  were  unaffected  by  the  treatment,  and  in 
one  instance  appeared  to  have  been  improved  by  the  application.  While  not 
altogether  favorable,  the  resnlts  are  thought  to  have  more  than  repaid  the  expense 
of  the  operation,  and  if  this  were  persisted  in  for  a  number  of  years  the  weeds  would 
he  ultimately  eradicated. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAKTS. 

Votes  on  the  life  history  of  certain  TTrediness,  M.  A.  Carleton  (Ab$.  in 
Seiencf,  n.  ser.,  IS  {1901),  No.  SM,  pp.  24^,  gSO). — Notes  are  given  on  some  investi- 
gations of  rust  fungi  conducte<l  by  the  author.  In  the  case  of  I'lromycn  euphorbix  it 
was  demonstrated  that  this  rust  is  able  to  propagate  iteelf  constantly  through  the 
germinating  seed  of  its  host  and  in  this  way  becomes  practically  a  perennial  species. 
As  £ar  as  known  this  is  the  only  demonstrated  example  of  this  method  of  propaga- 
tion among  the  rust  fungi.  Culture  experiments  with  the  common  sunflower  mtt 
showed  that  the  Puccinia  and  iClcidium  found  Vm  the  sunflower  are  stages  of  the 
same  species,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  species  of  Helianthus  bear  the  same  rust 
and  that  they  have  no  <listinction  of  host  forms.  The  author  ru])orts  having 
succeeded  in  germinating  the  peculiar  thick-walle<l,  one-celled  spores  of  Puccinia 
rrxaiu.  Theje  spores  are  shown  to  be  neither  uredospores  nor  teleutospores,  but  pai- 
take  of  the  nature  of  both.  They  seem  to  l>e  a  distinct  type  of  spore  form  and  the 
author  proposes  for  such  spores  the  name  amphispores.  Experiments  by  the  author 
have  shown  that  ^Ecidium  tuberculatum  is  a  perennial  species  in  its  perennial  host 
OiOirrhoe  invohteralti,  producing  spores  able  to  germinate  during  the  coldest  winter. 

A  tabular  review  of  the  Swedish  cereal  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  (Ztsrhr.  Pfianzen- 
krank.,  10  (1900),  So.  3-4,  pp.  14^-146). — A  review  is  given  of  investigations  by  the 
author  on  the  specialization  of  rust  fungi,  in  which  the  hosts  of  the  different  form 
species  are  indicated.  Following  the  classification  given  by  the  author,  it  appears 
that  Pucdnia  fframini*  »erali*  occurs  on  rye,  barley,  Triiicum  repens,  T.  eaninum,  T. 
daerUyrum,  Elymut  nrenariu*,  and  Bromtui  gecalinu*;  form  arenir  on  different  species 
of  Avena,  orchard  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  millet,  Jjxmarkia  aurea,  and  TViselnm  di»- 
tiekophylium;  form  triliei  on  wheat;  form  airie  on  Aira  rtegpiUmi;  form  agrogtis  on 
Tarious  species  of  Agrostis;  and  form  poie  on  Poa  ppp.  Puccimtt  phM-pratfngis  is 
found  on  timothy  and  FeMuca  elalior.  P.  glumarum  in  different  forms  occurs  on 
wheat,  rye,  Iwrley,  Ehpnu*  arenarhu,  and  Triiicum  repent.  P.  difpenta  is  foond  only 
on  rye,  and  P.  triticina  upon  wheat.  P.  hromina  occurs  on  a  number  of  sj)ecies  of 
Bromus,  P.  agropyrina  upon  Trilirum  repens,  P.  holdna  on  Ifolcus  tanalus  and  If. 
molHx.  P.  trineti  is  found  upon  Trisetum  flavescent,  and  P.  mmplex:  upon  barley  only. 
P.  coroni/era,  form  avena,  occurs  on  oats;  form  alojtecuri  upon  Alopecuru*  spp.,  and 
form  feitura  upon  Fettum  elatior.  P.  roronata  calamagrontiii  attacks  CaUimagrottiti  spp. , 
and  form  affrogtis  is  reported  on  species  of  Agrostis.  For  many  of  these  species  the 
secidial  host  is  unknown. 

Culture  experiments  with  a  rust  fon^,  H.  Klbbahn  (Jalirb.  Witt.  Bot.  [Pring- 
$keim],  S4  (1900) ,  So.  S,pp.  S47-404;  ah».  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  si.  Abt.,  r>8  (1900),  No.  9,  pp.  130, 
131). — Culture  experiments  with  a  number  of  species  of  rust  fungi  are  reported.  A 
number  of  species  of  Melampeora  otwirring  upon  willows  were  studied.  Formerly 
all  ihefe  specie«  were  grouped  under  M.  mlieix,  but  a  number  of  forms  are  now 
recognized.  Four  have  their  oeoma  stage  on  lAirix  decidua,  one  on  Kibes  spp.,  one 
on  Euonymus  europiea,  and  one  on  Orchis  latifoliu,  and  other  species  of  orchids. 
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Melampmra  amygdalinie  proved  to  be  autoecious,  occurring  in  both  forms  upon  SaKx 
spp.  The  experimentH  with  the  Puccinia  of  Carex  showed  its  lecidiai  to  be  pasaed 
upon  species  of  Ribes.  The  complex  biological  group  of  Puccinias  found  on  Phalarit 
antndinacea  were  investigated  and  their  (ecidial  hosts  determined.  P.  phalaradighaB 
for  its  tecidial  host  .-Irum  marulatum.  P.  »es»UU,  including  the  form  digraphidit,  has 
for  its  secidial  hosts  various  speciea  of  liliaceous  plants,  and  P.  orchidearum  upon 
several  genera  and  species  of  orchids. 

Seed  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  bunt  of  wheat  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  \Lon- 
doj»]>  ^  {1900),  No.  3,  pp.  S6S,S5S). — Abrief  account  is  given  of  experiments  in  which 
seed  of  wheat  badly  affected  with  smut  ( TiUelia  caries)  was  treated  with  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  1  gal.  of  water.  This  amount  of  solution 
was  used  upon  4  bu.  of  wheat,  being  poured  over  the  grain  and  thoroughly  stirred. 
The  resulting  crop  was  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  while  an  adjacent  plant,  grown 
from  a  similar  lot  of  untreated  seed,  gave  4.66  per  cent  of  badly  smutted  stalks. 

Potato  scab  and  its  prevention,  L.  R.  Jonbs  and  A.  W.  Edson  ( Vermont  Sla. 
Bui.  86,  pp.  111-lW,  fig».  £). — ^The  cause  of  the  potato  scab,  its  occurrence  and 
appearance,  are  described  in  a  popular  manner.  The  development  and  spread  of  the 
organism  through  the  soil  it)  shown,  and  the  relative  resistance  of  a  number  of  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  pointed  out.  Means  for  prevention  of  the  potato  scab  are  described, 
among  them  soil  treatment  of  different  kinds,  such  as  rotation  of  crops,  proper  selec- 
tion of  fertilizers,  use  of  fungicides  on  the  soil,  etc.  The  disinfecting  of  seed  potatoes 
as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  is  described,  soaking  them  in  corrosive 
sublimate  or  formalin  solutions  being  recommended.  The  effect  of  formaldehyde 
gas  was  investigated  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  authors  believe  that  it  will  prove  an 
advantageous  method  of  treating  potatoes  for  the  prevention  of  scab. 

Potato  blight  and  its  treatment,  D.  A.  Brodib  {WathingUm  Sta.  Bui.  46,  pp. 
15,  figs.  6). — The  author  gives  a  popular  description  of  the  fungus  Pkgtophlhora  infes- 
tans,  which  is  a  cause  of  considerable  injury  to  the  potato  crop  in  his  region.  The 
results  of  experiments  in  which  plants  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are 
given.  The  average  increase  of  the  Hprayed  over  the  unsprayed  areas  was  nearly  37 
per  cent.  The  sprayed  plants  remained  green  much  longer  and  were  not  as  severely 
injured  by  the  ravages  of  cutworms,  which  proved  very  destructive.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  spraying  should  l)egin  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  applications 
be  repeated  every  2  weeks  during  the  growing  neason.  Directions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Bonleaux  mixture. 

TTnsatisfactory  growth  and  premature  death,  of  cane  as  the  result  of  root 
disease,  Z.  Kamerling  and  H.  Surinoar  ( Reprint  from  Arch.  Jata  ifhuJcerind.,  1900, 
Ao.  18,  pp.  S4). — A  disease  of  sugar  cane  that  has  caused  much  loss  and  is  commonly 
known  as  "dongkellanziekte"  was  found  to  consist  of  2  diseases,  a  root  rot  and 
another  root  disease.  The  latter  has  its  center  in  Djoca,  while  the  root  rot  has 
appeared  all  over  Java  and  is  e8]>ecially  bad  along  the  seacoast.  Inquiry  among 
sugar  planters  has  shown  that  this  disease  is  niost  destructive  on  plantations  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  40  years;  that  on  plantations  opened  between 
1860  and  1880  there  is  but  little  root  rot,  and  that  those  established  sin<»  1880  are 
practically  free  from  it. 

It  is  therefore  a  trouble  met  with  only  on  ground  that  has  l>een  long  used  for  grow- 
ing sugar  cane.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  soil  exhaustion,  which  b  probably 
dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Facts  to  sustain  this 
theory  will  be  given  in  a  future  paper. — h.  m.  pieters. 

Observations  on  the  moseuc  disease  of  tobacco,  A.  F.  Wood  {Abt.ia  Science, 
n.  ser.,  IS  (1901),  A'o.  S^O,  pp.  S!47,  si4S). — As  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  con- 
ducted by  tlie  author,  it  m  stated  that  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco  can  be  artificially 
produced  in  a  numV)er  of  ways,  as  by  cutting  liack  plants  at  any  stage  of  active  growth, 
by  repotting  or  transplanting  a  plant  during  active  growth  and  thus  stimulating  » 
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rapid  root  development,  and  by  iujecting  the  sterilized  juice  of  diseased  plants  into 
•  growing  bud  or  pouring  it  upon  the  roots  of  a  HOund  plant.  The  same  disease  has 
been  produced  by  the  author  on  tomatoes,  potatoes,  petunia«,  phytolaoca,  violets,  and 
other  plants.  The  disease  seems  to  be  due  to  a  disturbam-e  iu  the  balance  l)etween 
the  oxidizing  enzyms  and  the  availability  of  reserve  foods  of  the  plant.  The  intro- 
docUon  of  the  enzym  present  in  the  sterilized  juice  sets  up  a  series  of  pathological 
changes  in  which  the  normal  enzym  of  the  cell  is  greatly  increased  and  the  availa- . 
bility  of  the  reserve  foods  decreased.  It  is  believed  that  the  diseases  known  as  peach 
yeUowe  and  the  California  vine  disease  are  to  be  similarly  explained,' and  dieback 
of  the  orange  may  also  be  due  to  this  cause. 

Spmyin^  for  asparagnB  rust,  F.  A.  Sirring  {New  York  fHate  Sta.  Bui.  188,  pp. 
gSS-!76,  pis.  te). — Notes  are  given  on  the  history  and  distribution  of  the  asparagus 
mat  ( Puexxnia  axparagi) ,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  various  stages  of  its  life 
history.  The  various  recommendations  that  have  been  given  for  the  control  of  this 
disease  are  reviewed  at  some  length.  Burning  the  infested  brush,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  a  number  of  writers,  is  said  to  be  in  some  cases  detrimental,  espe- 
cially if  the  brush  is  cut  and  homed  early  in  the  season.  This  tends  to  weaken  the 
plants,  and  if  continued  would  greatly  depreciate  the  crop.  The  value  of  resistant 
varieties  is  considered,  and  while  some  varieties  seem  less  subject  than  others,  there 
is  as  yet  apparently  no  variety  which  is  not  liable  to  attack.  Soil  conditions,  as  des- 
cribed in  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  Bulletin  61  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  159),  are  reviewed, 
and  the  author  believes  that  fogs  and  dews  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  at  least  in  the  region  covered  by  his  investigations.  Spraying 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers,  and  the 
author  conducted  a  aeries  of  experiments  in  which  plants  were  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  containing  resin,  3  applications  l)eing  given.  This  fungicide  was 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  1:  8  formula  of  Bordeaux  mixture  a  resin  mixture  com- 
posed of  5  lbs.  resin,  1  lb.  potash  lye,  1  lb.  fish  oil,  and  5  gal.  of  water.  This  was 
thoroughly  sprayed  over  the  plants  in  August  and  September,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  mbsequent  crop  noted.  The  yield  of  bunches  in  1899  was  increased  69.5  per 
cent  in  the  sprayed  over  the  unsprayed  plants,  and  iu  1900  a  gain  of  48  (>er  cent  was 
reported.  This  fungicide  adheres  quite  readily,  and  with  a  thorough  application  will 
duubtleas  prove  valuable  in  combating  this  disease.  The  parasitic  fungus  Darluca 
fhtm  was  noticed  abundantly,  but  it  has  never  been  observed  attacking  the  winter 
spores  of  the  rust,  and  there  appear  to  be  indications  that  this  parasite  will  not 
materially  check  the  disease  where  asparagus  in  grown  in  large  quantities. 

A  form  of  power  sprayer  especially  devised  for  spraying  asparagus  is  described  at 
considerable  length.  The  apparatus  is  not  patented,  and  it  is  deH(;rit>ed  in  sufficient 
detail  so  that  any  one  desiring  can  manubicture  a  similar  implement. 

Protectiitg  asparas^us,  F.  H.  Hall  and  F.  A.  Sikrink  (AVuf  Yarkfitate  Sta.  Buls. 
188  and  189,  popular  ed.,  pp.  14,  fig».  6). — ^This  is  a  popular  summary  of  bulletins  188 
and  189,  giving  directions  for  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  fungus  and  insect  pesta. 
An  investigation  on  dampings  off  of  seedling*,  V.  Peulion  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr. 
HaL,SS  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  ZSl-SSJ). — The  fungi  usually  believed  to  cause  damping 
off  are  Phytopbthora  omnivora  and  Pythiuin  deharyanwn.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
author  finds  that  a  number  of  other  fungi  attack  see<llings  in  the  same  manner. 
Among  them  are  mentioned  BotrytU  rinerea,  Thielavia  baticola  and  Phoma  belicola. 
The  action  of  these  different  fungi  upon  the  plant  is  described,  and  experiments  for 
preventing  their  attacks  are  outlined.  The  author  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  disinfecting  soils  by  means  of  heating  and  by  application  of  carbon  bisul- 
pilid  and  formalin.  Soil  -that  -was  known  to  be  infested  with  Pythium  debaryanum 
was  heated  to  60  and  100°  C.  and  was  treated  with  various  amounts  of  carbon  bisuK 
phid  and  20  and  30  per  cent  solutions  of  formalin.  The  soil  was  afterwards  seeded 
to  Ckmelina,  which  is  known  to  be  very  susceptible  to  attacks  of  this  fungus.     In 
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every  case  the  treatment  had  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  or  totally  prohibiting  the 
action  of  the  fungus. 

On  the  diseases  of  mushrooms  and  their  prevention,  G.  Delacroix  {Bui. 
Afin.  Affr.  [Praiu-e'\,  19  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  889-899). — A  report  is  given  on  studies 
made  by  the  author  in  the  vicinity  uf  Paris  of  the  diseases  to  which  mushrooms  are 
subject.  The  most  serious  one  is  due  to  a  fungus  Mycogone  pemiciota.  Its  method 
of  attack  is  described  and  experiments  reported  in  which  various  possible  means  for 
prevention  has  been  investigated.  Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  Ixtric  acid, 
and  liraewater  were  without  effect,  while  thymol  and  lysol  were  found  to  be  valua- 
ble in  preventing  the  disease.  Lysol,  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility  in  cold 
water,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  number  of  insects  which  are  injurious  to  mushrooms  in 
the  caves  are  briefly  described.  Notes  are  also  given  on  a  number  of  other  pests 
which  are  more  or  less  troublesome  in  mushroom  growing.  One  of  the  most  serious 
troubles  in  mushroom  growing  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  other  species  of  fungi 
which  are  of  little  or  no  value,  such  as  Clitocybe  randicaiis  and  Pleurotu*  mtUUti*. 
Attacks  of  Mcrnilia  JimuMla  are  also  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  of  the  parasite, 
Myceliophtora  ItUea.  For  the  prevention  of  these  troubles  the  author  recommends  the 
thorough  sterilization  of  the  mushroom  beds  and  spraying  aroimd  them  with  some 
good  fungicide,  after  which  the  spawn  is  plante<l. 

A  fruit  disease  survey  of  western  New  Tork  in  1900,  F.  0.  Stkwabt,  F.  M. 
Rolfs,  and  F.  H.  Hall  (Nno  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  191,  pp.  J!91~SS1,  pU.  4).— The 
results  of  a  8ur\'ey  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  embracing  18  coun- 
ties, are  given.  The  data  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  those  secured  for 
the  survey  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  the  previous  year.  Circulars  of  inquiry  and 
personal  visits  were  made  to  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  the  more  (common  fruit  diseases  was  estimated.  Among  the  apple  diseases 
observed  were  scab,  leaf  spot,  fruit  spot  or  Baldwin  spot,  fire  blight,  canker,  crown 
gall,  "hairy  root,"  powdery  mildew,  and  rust.  The  canker  observed  is  attributed 
to  3  different  organisms,  and  the  authors  believe  that  when  more  fully  understood 
the  apple  tinker  will  Ik;  found  to  l)e  caused  by  at  least  three  distinct  organisms, 
which  are  strikingly  similar  in  their  grosser  characters,  and  as  yet  have  not  been 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  distinguish  them  without  microscopical  examination. 
Of  these,  the  canker  caused  by  Sphuroimn  rnalontm  is  the  most  troublesome,  and  a 
disease  hitherto  unreported,  caused  by  a  «i)e<:ie8  of  Cytospora,  is  the  least  injurious. 
Investigations  were  ma<le  to  determine  the  possible  identity  of  Sphteropeis  with 
Macropboma  maiorum.  These  fungi  differ  principally  in  the  charai^ter  of  their  spores, 
but  the  authors  believe  that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  The  crown  gall  was  found 
to  be  confined  chiefly  to  young  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all 
trees  showing  any  trace  of  the  disease  be  rejected.  The  "hairy  root"  disease  was 
observed  while  examining  nursery  stock  for  crown  gall.  The  affected  trees  have 
few  if  any  large  branch  roots,  the  root  system  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  root- 
lets which  spring  from  the  somewhat  thickened  main  root,  giving  it  a  bushy  orhiiity 
appearance.  This  disease  has  Ijeen  known  for  40  or  50  years  among  nurserymen, 
but  is  seldom  sufficiently  abundant  to  cause  appreciable  loss.  Affected  seedlings  are 
usually  rejected.     No  cause  is  known  for  this  trouble. 

Among  apricot  diseases  noted  are  collar  rot,  injury  of  trunks  and  branches,  brown 
spot,  and  fruit  rot.  The  collar  rot  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  apricot  diseases. 
The  affecte<l  trees  show  <lead  bark  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4  in.  above  the  union  or 
collar.  On  recently  destroyed  trees  the  injury  never  extends  below  the  union.  As 
a  rule,  a&e<;ted  trees  wilt  rather  suddenly  during  the  summer,  after  having  put  ont 
their  leaves  in  an  apparently  normal  manner.  This  disease  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  orchard,  or  to  any  locality,  and  so  far  no  satisfactory  cause  has 
been  observed  for  it. 
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Of  blackberry  diseases  observed,  the  rust,  leaf  spot,  and  cane  knot  were  the  most 
destructive.  The  rusts  of  blackberry'  are  usually  called  the  orange  rust  and  the  white 
rast,  from  the  nature  of  the  fungus  attacking  the  plant.  A  report  is  given  of  a  third 
which  is  called  the  yellow  fall  rust.  This  disease  is  due  to  Ihredo  miiUeri.  The  fun- 
gus does  not  appear  especially  severe  in  its  attack  and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  at 
its  occurrence. 

The  fruit  rot,  black  rot,  witches'  brooms,  and  leaf  scorch  of  cherries  are  reported, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  new  fungus  on  cherry  branches  is  mentioned.  This  fungus 
( CVyptoapon'um  ceraginum),  while  occurring  rather  frequently,  is  probably  not 
parasitic. 

The  diseases  of  currants  and  gooseberries  observed  were  cane  blight,  leaf  spot,  and 
powdery  mildew. 

The  vineyards  of  western  New  York  were  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  disease 
during  the  season.  The  black  rot  and  downy  mildew  were  destructive  only  in  a  few 
localities,  and  the  powdery  mildew  and  anthracnose  were  exceedingly  rare.  In 
several  locaUties  green  grapes  showed  russet  bands  and  blotches  on  their  skin,  which 
were  attributed  to  weather  conditions,  probably  a  light  frost  after  the  fruit  had  set. 
On  many  of  the  russeted  fruits  one  or  more  seeds  were  sometimes  exposed,  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  producing  the  russet  spots  upon  the 
frnit 

Of  peach  diseases  the  occurrence  of  leaf  curl,  yellows,  little  peach,  brown  spot, 
and  a  disease  of  peach  trees  m  the  nursery  cellar,  are  among  those  noted.  The 
brown  spot  is  attributed  t«>  the  fungus  HelmitUlioyjcrium  carpophilum.  This  fungus 
begins  its  attack  while  the  fruit  is  still  green,  but  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  ripe 
fruit,  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  pink  spots  and  cinnamon  brown  areas.  The 
8i>otB  at  first  are  quite  small,  and  in  time  a  number  coalesce,  forming  irregular  areas 
of  cinnamon  brown  color,  the  pink  discoloration  almost  entirely  disappearing. 
What  appears  to  be  the  same  fungus  was  found  on  the  branches  of  the  peach  tree, 
and  it  is  Iwlieved  that  the  fungus  causing  the  brown  spot  is  not  only  parasitic  on  the 
twigs,  but  occurs  sometimes  on  the  leaves  and  knots  of  the  trees.  Whether  para- 
atic  on  leaves  or  not  was  not  determined.  The  fungus  is  known  also  to  attack  the 
apricot  fruit.  The  disease  of  peaches  reported  from  the  nursery  cellar  was  observed 
in  the  winter  of  189»-1900.  The  cellar  contained  about  10,000  peach  trees  trenched 
in  sand  after  the  usual  manner.  Some  of  the  trees  were  wet  when  put  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  sand  stuck  to  the  branches.  Early  in  January,  it  was  found  that  15  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  trees  showed  dead  sections  of  1  to  4  in.  on  the  limbs  to  which 
there  was  adhering  sand.  A  fungus  was  associated  with  the  disease,  but  failure  to 
piroduoe  mature  forms  made  its  identity  uncertain. 

Among  the  diseases  of  pear  observed  are  Are  blight,  leaf  scorch,  body  blight  or 
canker,  injury  due  to  winter  and  drought 

Of  the  plum  diseases,  the  fruit  rot,  sun  scald,  canker,  and  gum  pockets,  were  the 
most  frequently  observed.  Associated  with  the  fruit  rot  on  the  mummy  plum  was 
a  fangtis  which,  it  is  thought,  does  the  twig  little  or  no  harm.  The  species  has  been 
identified  as  Qntiuthecium  todaU.  The  canker  of  the  plum  is  similar  to  that  described 
on  the  apple  sta  due  to  a  species  of  Cytospora,  but  the  fungus  on  the  2  different  trees 
seems  to  be  distinct  The  same  or  a  similar  species  has  also  been  oliserved  on 
apricot  and  peach.  Inoculation  experiments  were  made  with  spores  from  a  pure 
culture  made  from  th^  canker  on  a  Japan  plum,  in  which  the  disease  was  readily 
communicated. 

The  leaf  blight,  itaiiker,  and  powdery  mildew  of  quinces  are  reported  as  causing 
considerable  damage,  and  a  number  of  other  diseases  occurring  less  frequently  than 
asnal. 

A  peculiar  form  of  raspberry  anthracnose,  due  to  GUxonporium  venetum,  is  describetl. 
Ordinarily  the  anthracnoee  rarely  attacks  the  red  raspberries,  but  during  the  season 
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it  was  observed  as  decidedly  injurious  to  tlie  Cuthbert  variety  of  red  raspberry,  upon 
which  knots  of  various  sizes  were  produced.  These  were  of  a  rough  siiongy  texture, 
often  twice  the  diameter  of  tlie  normal  cane.  When  examined  late  in  the  Hummer, 
the  knottf  were  found  to  \ie  intimately  associated  with  the  anthracnooe.  Similar 
knots  are  reported  on  the  variety  Thompson,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  knots  are 
a  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  anthracnose.  The  raspberry  rust,  powdery 
mildew,  cane  blight,  and  leaf  spot  are  reported  as  injuring  the  crop  to  some  extent. 

New  or  rare  firuit  diseases  in  western  New  York,  F.  H.  II all  and  F.  C. 
Stewart  {Xew  York  SUUf  Sta.  Bui.  191,  popular  eri.,  pp.  11,  j)l».  S). — This  is  a  popu- 
lar summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

A  rhizomorphic  root  rot  of  trvdt  trees,  E.  M.  Wilcox  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  But.  49, 
pp.  3^,  pU.  11). — ^The  results  of  investigations  by  the  author  on  the  cause  of  the 
root  rot  of  fruit  trees  are  given.  This  particular  disease  has  been  observed  for  some 
time  occurring  in  the  territory,  and  is  due  to  one  of  the  mushroom  fungi.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  root  rot  throughout  Oklahoma  and  the  United  States  is  traced,  from 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  widely  scattered  disease.  The  most  characteristic  effect  of 
the  attack  of  the  fungus  is  a  great  exudation  of  gum  alx>ut  and  from  the  crown  of 
diseased  trees.  This  gum  flow  occurs  in  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees,  according  to 
the  author's  ol)6ervation,  and  is  reported  in  apricot  and  others.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  amount  of  gum  exuded  is  so  great  as  to  form  a  mass  of  cemented  auil 
about  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  usually  dis<"olore<l,  the  yellow  coloration  being  one 
of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  leaves  wilt 
rapidly  during  the  growing  season  instead  of  becoming  yellow,  and  this  rapid  wilt  is 
the  first  indication  of  the  disease.  ITpon  examination  of  trees  afiected  by  the  di»- 
ea%,  typit«l  rhizomorphic  strands  will  l>e  found  adhering  to  the  roots.  The  groupe 
of  sporophores,  or — as  they  are  ix)mraonly  called — toadstools,  about  the  base  of  the 
tree  is  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  changes  in  the  wood 
caused  by  the  fungus  are  dest^ribed,  and  its  spread  is  said  to  be  through  the  produc- 
tion of  abundant  spores  and  through  the  spread  of  the  mycelial  strands  in  the  soil. 

The  fungus  causing  this  tlisease  is  said  to  l>e  new,  and  the  name  dUorybe  paratUira 
is  given  it.  The  te«'hnical  cliaracteristics  are  <lescrll)e<l  and  remedial  and  preventive 
measures  suggeste<l.  If  a  single  tree  is  found  to  l>e  disease<l  it  is  recommended  that 
a  dit<-h  l)e  d<ig  completely  around  it  at  a  distance  of  almut  10  ft.  The  ditch  should 
be  al)out  a  foot  wide  and  2  ft.  <leep,  with  vertical  walls.  This  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  fungus  through  the  soil.  All  infeste<t  fruit  trees  should  l>e  remove<l  and 
burne<l.  This,  together  with  the  ditch  about  the  place  where  the  tree  has  stood, 
will  generally  prevent  the  further  spreatl  of  the  disease.  The  fungus  has  also  lieen 
fouml  to  be  [Htrasitic  u|x>n  various  H|iecies  of  oak,  and  these  should  l>e  treated  in  the 
same  manner  when  oc«mrring  in  or  near  orchards.  Orchards  should  not  be  planted 
on  soil  known  to  c«mtain  old  oak  stumps  or  roots,  as  they  may  be  affected  ami  spread 
the  disease  to  the  tret-s  when  plante<].  An  ext«>nsiv^  bibliography  on  the  subject 
completes  the  bulletin. 

A  root  rot  of  fruit  trees,  K.  M.  Wilcox  and  O.  M.  Morris  (Oklahoma  Sta.  But. 
49,  jHr)tular  eii.,  pp.  II,  ph.  H). — This  is  a  )><>pular  summary  of  the  bulletin  noted 
above. 

Preliminary  report  on  bitter  rot  or  ripe  rot  of  apples,  J.  T.  Stinson  (Manouri 
Fnill  fHa.  Bui.  1,  pp.  SI). — .\  description  is  given  of  the  ripe  or  bitter  rot  of  apples, 
caused  by  < lUmiffHirium  fnwtiijennm,  together  with  the  results^f  ex))eriments  on  the 
prevention  of  the  disease.  The  varieties  useil  were  Ben  Davis  and  Huntsman,  both  • 
of  which  are  believed  to  l)e  i-siKH-ially  siibjtH-t  to  the  disease.  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
used,  from  '^  to  .5  applications  l>eing  given  the  trees.  The  fruit  on  the  sprayed  trees 
was  al>out  10  days  later  in  rii)eniiig  than  uiK>n  the  unsprayed  trees.  The  leaves 
remained  on  the  sprayed  tn-i's  until  after  the  fruit  was  gathere<l,  an<l  the  ]>ercentage 
of  diseased  fruits  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  treatment.     A  circular  was  sent  out  by 
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the  author  to  fruit  growers  in  hia  vicinity  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  disease  and 
what  means  were  taken  to  combat  it.  The  results  of  his  inquiry  indicate  that  the 
disease  was  rather  widely  spread  and  occasioned  considerable  loss.  But  little  has 
been  done  for  its  prevention  in  the  re^on  covered  by  the  inquiry.  The  author 
recommends  thorough  spraying  with  Bonleaux  mixture  or  other  good  fungicide, 
and  gives  formulas  for  their  preparation  and  directions  for  their  application. 

The  caoae  and  cure  of  canker  in  apple  and  pear  trees,  P.  Pahsy  ( Gard.  lUxts., 
S3  {J900),  No.  1134,  p.  617). — The  canker,  which  is  said  to  be  a  serious  disease  affect- 
ing the  branches  and  stems  of  fruit  trees,  especially  apple  trees  and  sometimes  pears, 
is  due  to  SedTia  dittMima,  the  parasitic  nature  of  which  is  fully  established.  The 
author  states  that  different  varieties  of  apples  vary  in  their  susceptibiUty,  some  being 
aloKist  entirely  unaffected  by  the  disease;  others,  like  Reinette  du  Canada,  are 
especially  susceptible  to  it.  By  experimental  inoculations,  it  was  found  possible  to 
produce  the  disease  upon  a  variety  of  pear  with  conidial  sjiures  taken  from  another 
pear  tree.  As  means  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  the  author  states  the  best 
way  is  to  bum  all  diseased  branches.  Where  this  can  not  Im  done,  the  cankers 
should  be  cut  out,  removing  every  part  attacked  by  the  parasite,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  sound  wo<k1,  and  treating  the  wood  with  a  strong  antiseptic,  such  as 
Bordeaux  mixture,  iron  sulphate,  etc. 

The  Monilis  diaease  or  twi^  blig'ht  of  apples  and  pears,  H.  MOlleb-Thubuad 
(CentU.  Baku  u.  Par.,  i!.  .ibt.,  6  (1900),  No.  20,  pp.  «&J-«57).— According  to  the 
anthor,  during  the  past  season,  in  May  and  June,  there  appearetl  in  the  orchards  of 
various  parts  of  Switzerland  a  serious  disease,  in  which  the  twigs  of  apple  trees  in 
partjcnlar  were  attacke<l.  There  was  observed  to  be  some  difference  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  different  varieties,  a  few  escaping  serious  injury.  Shortly  after  blooming, 
here  and  there  a  twig  was  seen  to  wilt.  As  the  disease  pn^reased,  others  were 
affected,  until  half  or  more  of  the  newer  twigs  were  affected.  Examinations  of  the 
diseased  twigs  showed  that  they  were  infested  with  a  fungus  which  is  determined 
as  Jfomliafructigetia.  The  sudden  and  unusual  occurrence  of  this  fungus  is  attrib- 
uted partially  to  frost  injuries,  although  the  parasitism  is  established  in  a  number  of 
instances.  As  a  means  of  prevention,  it  is  recommended  that  all  the  diseased  twigs 
be  cut  bock  into  the  sound  wood,  and  during  the  winter  all  material,  such  as  leaves, 
mummy  fruits,  etc.,  which  carry  the  spores,  should  be  collected  and  burned. 

Peach  foliag«  and  fun^cides,  VV.  C.  Stubuih  (Coniteclicut  State  SUi.  Rpt.  1900, 
pi,  S,  pp.  il9-i54,  pU.  3). — On  account  of  the  serious  injury  which  frequently  follows 
the  use  of  fungicides  on  peach  foliage,  the  author  has  conducted  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments  in  which  Bordeaux  mixture  of  different  strengths,  soda-Bordeaux 
mixtDie,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution,  (topper  acetate,  and  potassium  sul- 
phid  were  tested.  The  amount  of  copper  present  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  varied 
from  1  to  5  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water.  The  copper-acetate  solutions  were  composed  of 
normal  copper  acetate  as  well  as  the  subooetate.  The  result  of  spraying  these  differ- 
ent mixtures  on  the  peach  foliage  are  discussed  at  some  length.  Upon  peach  trees 
the  use  of  Bonleaux  mixture  containing  more  than  2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  to  50 
gal.  of  water  proved  injurious  to  the  foliage  and  to  the  fruit.  Similar  effects  weie 
observed  where  the  soda-Bordeaux  mixture  was  used,  some  strengths  of  the  solution 
proving  more  injurious  to  the  fruit  than  where  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
used.  The  ammoniacal  copper-carbonate  solution  proved  injurious  in  the  strengths 
employed,  and  the  subacetate  of  copper  caused  serious  defoliation  of  the  trees.  The 
normal  copper  acetate,  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  subacetate,  had  only  a 
slightly  injurious  effect  upon  the  foliage.  Potassium  sulphid,  at  the  rate  of  1  uz.  to 
3  (^.  of  water,  hat!  no  injurious  effect  upon  either  foliage  or  fruit.  The  author  states 
that  the  partial  defoliation  of  well-grown  peach  trees  by  the  application  of  fungicides 
ci  medium  strength  late  in  the  season  may  not  be  attende<l  with  any  serious  or  per- 
Dt  injury,  and  in  some  cases  a  decided  advantage  may  accrue  in  the  earlier 
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ripening  of  the  fruit  and  its  higher  color,  the  free  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  ren- 
dering it  less  liable  to  fungus  attacks. 

From  experiments  of  the  past  season,  the  author  believes  he  is  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  spraying  of  peach  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  composed  of  5  Ibe.  of 
copper  sulphat*-,  5  lbs.  of  lime,  and  50  gal.  of  water,  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand. 
A  second  application,  in  which  the  amount  of  copper  is  retluced  to  2  lbs.  and  lime  to 
4,  should  be  given  the  trees  just  before  the  blossoms  open  and  once  after  the  fruit  has 
set.  These  applications  are  to  be  followed  two  or  three  times  during  the  ripening 
season  with  potassium  sulphid  solution,  1  lb.  to  50  gal.  of  water.  The  injury  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  appears  to  be  due  to  the  direct  effect 
of  the  chemical  on  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf,  whereby  it  is  disoi^nized  and  ceases 
to  perform  its  normal  functions  of  assimilation.  The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
leaves  of  the  peach,  apricot,  and  Japanese  plum,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  and  other  fruit  trees,  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  total  thickness  of  the  leaves  or  with  the  differences  in  size  and  distribution  of  the 
stomata.  Important  differences  are  noted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spongy  paren- 
chyma of  the  different  leaves.  In  those  susceptible  to  injury  it  is  very  dense,  with 
small,  intercellular  air  space.s,  while  in  the  nonsusceptible  ones  the  leaves  have  a, 
loose,  open  texture.  Whether  this  fact  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
susceptibility  has  not  been  determined. 

ITotes  on  spraying  peaches  and  plums  in  1900,  C.  O.  Townsend  and  H.  P. 
GoiTLD  {Mari/Iavd  <Slf<i.  BiiJ.  71,  pp.  115-137,  figs.  2). — The  occurrence  of  the  fruit  rot 
(Monilia  fnirligena)  upon  jHMU^hes  and  plums  is  mentioned  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  diwase  described.  The  results  of  experiments  in  which  peaches  and  plums 
were  sprayeil  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  are  given. 
Dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  in  which  3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  to  a  barrel  of  water  was 
used  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  disease  without  seriously  injuring  the  foliage. 
No  marked  difference  was  noticed  between  trees  which  received  the  first  application 
March  2,S  and  those  sprayed  May  26  and  June  28.  The  spraying  should  be  con- 
tinued well  up  to  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and,  based  upon  the  authors' 
experiments,  can  be  done  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  6  cts.  jier  tree.  Not  only  was 
the  disease  almost  entirely  prevented  by  this  treatment,  but  the  texture  and  size 
of  the  fruit  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  applications.  The  experiments  with 
plums  indicate*!  that  plums  of  the  domestic  varieties  were  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  the  application  of  the  fungicides.  The  Japan  varieties  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  treatment.  These  are  very  sultject  to  injury  by  the  strong  fungicides,  and  the 
amount  of  copjier  sulphate  to  a  barrel  of  solution  should  not  exceed  2  lbs. 

Experiments  in  the  control  of  fiimagine  of  the  olive,  D.  Vidal  {Prog.  Agr. 
el  VU.  (£rf  VE»t),  -2^  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  I31-l:i4).— This  disease  of  the  olive  is  said 
to  be  (juite  prevalent  and  is  (characterized  by  the  presence  on  the  branches,  leaves, 
fruits,  and  frequently  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  of  black,  sooty-like  patches.  It  is 
the  growth  of  a  number  of  fjingi  more  or  less  well  known  which  follow  attacks  of 
certain  in.«eet8,  in  this  case  Leranium  olea:  Preventive  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  the  insects  upon  which  the  fungus  is  dependent.  The  results  of  investiga- 
tions carried  out  in  the  season  of  1900  showed  that  the  best  method  of  treatment  was 
to  spray  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  turpentine  was  added.  Two 
sprayings,  one  in  June  and  the  other  in  September,  were  found  to  be  sufScient  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease. 

The  premature  falling  of  firuit,  J.  Bukvenich  (Bui.  Arbor,  et  Flor.,  1900,  pp. 
169-171). 

The  Anaheim  or  California  vine  disease,  C.  P.  Lounsbcry  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape 
Good  Hope,  18  ( 1901 ),  Xo.  2,  pp.  90-94). — An  account  is  given  of  the  disease  of  grapes 
which  was  formerly  quite  pi'evalent  in  California  and  which  has  been  called  the 
"California  vine  disease."    This  disease  was  formerly  described  in  a  publication  of 
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Uiis  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  498).  The  author  belieree  that  its  spread  may  be 
prevented  by  the  planting  of  resistant  varieties,  some  of  which  are  briefly  described. 
The  cauaea  of  gray  rot  of  grapes,  J.  Ditpour  ( Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S8-4S). — The  gray  rot  of  grapes  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
troublesome  in  parts  of  France  during  the  season  of  1900.  In  some  r^ons  it  was 
reported  to  have  very  seriously  diminished  the  grape  crop.  The  disease  is  due  to 
Bohytit  cinerea.  The  fungus  is  dependent  for  its  development  upon  somewhat  pecul- 
iar atmospheric  conditions  which  were  present  during  the  season.  August  was  very 
dry  and  warm,  followed  in  September  and  October  by  heavy  rains,  which  produced 
the  proper  conditions  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  fungus. 

Treatment  of  anthracnoae,  with  a  comparison  of  the  eifects  of  ▼arions 
sprays  and  dressuxgs,  E.  H.  Rainpobd  ( Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  7  (1900) ,  No.  6,  pp. 
5t9-5SB). — The  author  has  investigated  different  means  for  the  prevention  of  grape 
anthracnoee.  The  object  of  his  experiments  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  different 
sprays  and  winter  treatments.  Winter  treatments  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sul- 
I^iiric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  were  compared  with  sprays  of  eau 
oeleete.  Burgundy  mixture,  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  results  obtained  showed 
no  appreciable  superiority  of  either  of  the  sprays  over  the  other,  but  the  acid  dress- 
ing proved  much  more  effective  than  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  The  result  of 
this  one  experiment  seems  to  indicate  that  the  disease  may  be  controlled;  but  the 
experiments  have  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  warrant  definite  recommenda- 
tions r^arding  them. 

The  chryBanthemum  ruai,  £L  Jackt  (ZUchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  10  (1900),  No.  S-4, 
pp.  1SS-14S,  fig*.  6). — According  to  the  author,  the  chrysanthemum  rust  made  its 
^ipearance  in  England  in  1895,  and  was  reported  2  years  later  as  occurring  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  species  of  rust  is  Puccinia  chrytanthemi  and  it  has  been 
claimed  to  be  identical  with  P.  tanactti,  but  inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  2  species  are  not  identical.  Numerous  experiments  made  by  the  author  and 
others  to  determine  the  hosts  of  this  fungus  are  reported,  from  which  it  appears  that 
it  is  specialized  on  diryganihemum  indicum.  Inoculations  by  the  author  upon  other 
q>ecie8  of  Chrysanthemum,  Tanaeetum  vulgare,  T.  balmmita,  Artemiria  campettris, 
Bicraerum  auratUiacum,  and  the  dandelion,  were  unsuccessful.  The  fungus  is  de- 
scribed and  its  distribution  indicated.  As  means  for  its  prevention  the  author  recom- 
mends careful  attention  and  isolation  of  diseased  plants,  avoiding  rooting  any  that 
have  been  attacked  by  the  rust.  The  difference  in  susceptibility  of  different  varieties 
as  reported  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  is  noted,  but  in  Germany  the  author 
says  no  one  variety  seems  more  susceptible  than  the  other.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
many  fungicides  have  been  unsuccessfully  used  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease, 
bat  the  author  thinks  the  experiments  were  not  carefully  conducted,  and  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  of  value  in  preventing  its  spread. 

A  disease  of  carnations  caused  hy  Fusarium  dianthi,  G.  Delacroix  ( Compt. 

Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ISl  (1900),  No.  SS,  pp.  96 1-96S).— This  disease  was  first 

described  by  L.  Mangin  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  860).    Later  the  author,  associated  with 

E.  Prillieux,  described  the  disease  as  due  to  one  of  the  imperfect  fungi,  to  which  the 

name  l^uarium  dianthi,  a.  sp.,  was  given.    Since  that  time  the  studies  have  been 

continued  and  additional  information  gathered,  which  confirms  them  in  their  opinion 

as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.    The  oi^ganism  is  in  the  main  a  soil  fungus,  and  as 

a  preventive  treatment  it  is  suggested  that  all  badly  diseased  material  should  be 

bomed,  contaminated  soil  should  not  be  used  for  growing  carnations  for  a  number 

of  years,  and  in  forming  cuttings  to  be  certain  that  they  do  not  come  from  infested 

r^ons.     Experiments  were  conducted  with  carbon  bisulphid,  sulphate  of  iron, 

formaldehyde,  and  naphthol,  from  which  it  was  found  that  all,  with  the  exception 

of  the  last,  would   prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  the  spread  of  the 

disease. 
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On  the  parasitism  of  Fxuarium  roseum  and  allied  species,  L.  Mangin  (  Compt. 

Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Piirin,  ISl  (1900),  No.  Ja,  pp.  1^44-1^46).— The  author  states  that 
in  cultivating  carnationa  in  a  number  of  media  he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
parasitism  of  a  number  of  flpeciefl  of  Fuaarium,  among  them  F.  rogeohim,  F.  cotnmutor- 
turn,  F.  roseum,  F.  auraiUiarum,  F.  oryspimum,  and  F.  pyrochroum.  The  character- 
istics of  each  of  these  fungi  upon  the  host  are  described,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  that  tlie  parasite  causing  the  disease  upon  carnations  is  not  new  and  should 
not  be  given  the  name  F.  dianthi  of  Prillieux  and  Delacroix.  Experiments  con- 
ducted for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  have  shown  that  lysol,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  naphtiiol  applied  to  the  soils  are  efficient  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

A  disease  of  the  locust  tree,  11.  von  Schrbnk  {Abg.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  IS  (1901), 
No.  SM,  p.  ^47). — A  destructive  disease  of  the  biai^k  locust  (Robiriiapseudacacia),  due* 
to  Polyporux  ranositt,  is  described.  The  fungus  destroys  the  heart  wood  of  the  tree, 
leaving  a  soft  yellow  mass.  Thefruitingorgans  form  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branchee, 
discharging  their  spores  in  Buramer  and  fall.  The  mycelium  grows  only  in  the  heart 
wood  of  living  trees  and  dies  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  cut  down.  This  is  thought  to  be 
probably  due  to  changed  conditions  of  aeration,  moisture,  and  temperature,  and  as  a 
result  the  fungus  is  considered  as  l)clonging  to  a  special  class  of  saprophytes. 

The  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  £.  F.  Smith  {Ab».  in  Science,  n.  «ct-.,  IS  (J901), 
No.  S^O,  p.  •.i49). — An  a(;count  is  given  of  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  and  the  wilt  of 
cucurbits  due  to  Barilhig  tracheiphHu*,  the  brown  rot  of  solanaceous  plants  due  to  B. 
xolaiimrarum,  and  the  black  rot  of  cruciferous  plants  caused  by  Pseudomonag  eampe»- 
trin,  are  descril)ed. 

The  nematodes  of  coffee  roots,  A.  Zimmermank  (Meded-  'S  Lands  Planlenttjun, 
S7  {1900),  pp.  1-J.i,  figs.  3). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  habits  and  life  his- 
tory of  He.lerodera  rndicirola,  Aphelenchus  coffer,  and  T)/lenchus  actUocaudatus.  The 
first-named  species  is  not  esijeoially  injurious  to  the  roots  of  coffee  in  Java.  The 
other  species,  however,  commit  serious  depredations,  and  the  number  of  coffee  plan- 
tations which  have  been  destroyed  in  Java  by  the  attacks  of  these  worms  is  esti- 
mated at  over  4,000.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  nature  of  the  injuries  caused  by 
the  parasitic  nemattKles. 

Among  the  remedies  which  were  tried  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  worms, 
ferric  sulphate  gave  promising  results,  while  copper  sulphate  was  used  without  suc- 
cess. Petroleum,  beiizin,  and  creolin  were  also  used  without  satisfactory  results. 
The  application  of  carbon  bisulphid  was  attended  with  good  success.  Experiments 
were  also  conducted  in  manuring  the  ground  around  infested  plants,  digging  ont  and 
burning  infested  plants,  quarantining  infested  areas,  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  Good  results  were  obtained  in  some  cases  by  planting  other  crops  upon 
infeste<l  ground  for  a  few  years. 

A  considerable  number  of  experiments  were  tried  in  grafting  Java  coffee  upon  the 
roots  of  other  plants  of  the  same  family  in  order  to  determine  whether  such  coffee 
might  be  grown  upon  roots  which  would  resist  the  attacks  of  nematodes.  In  theee 
experiments  roots  of  the  following  plants  were  used:  Cinchona  succirubra,  Coffea  den- 
sijiora,  Morinda  citri/olia,  Pmjchotria  robuMa,  and  Gardenia  ffrandiflora.  Thus  far 
these  experiments  have  been  without  promising  results.  The  author  reconunends 
in  cases  of  infestation  by  Apheknchus  coffeic  or  Tylenchtis  aculocaudatus  that  areas  in 
which  the  Java  coffee  is  dying  out  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  the 
nematodes  are  found,  that  such  areas  should  not  l>e  planted  to  coffee.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  further  experiments  in  grafting  coffee  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants 
might  be  tried  on  a  small  scale. 

Literature  of  plant  diseases,  W.  C.  Sxraois  {Connecticut  Stale  Sta.  I^.  1900,  pi. 
S,  jyp.  Sd,5-S97). — This  is  in  continuation  of  a  bibliography  published  in  a  previous 
report  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  267)  in  which  the  literature  relating  to  plant  diseases  is 
brought  down  to  include  the  years  1887-1900.    The  list  given  is  not  intended  as  a 
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complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to  enable  the  practical  obeerver  of 
plant  diaeaaef:  to  ascertain  the  principal  Bources  of  information  regarding  the  specific 
canse  and  means  of  prevention  of  various  diseases,  aa  reported  in  the  publications  of 
the  r.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  various  State  experiment  (rtations. 

A  condensed  handbook  of  the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  Ohio,  A.  D. 
Selby  (Ohio  jStn.  Bui.  121,  pp.  69,  Jig*.  54)- — The  author  discusses  in  a  popular  man- 
ner some  of  the  causes  of  plant  diseases  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  spread, 
after  which  popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  more  common  diseases  which  have 
been  noticed  as  occurring  in  Ohio.  The  diseases  are  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  host  plants  and  where  methods  of  treatment  are  known  they  are  described. 
Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  with 
a  spray  calendar,  showing  briefly  the  method  of  treatment  to  be  followed  for  differ- 
ent insect  and  fungus  pests. 

EirroHOLoeY. 

The  sixteenth  report  of  the  State  entomologfist  on  ii^jnrious  sad  other 
insecte  of  the  State  of  New  York,  E.  P.  Few  {Bid.  New  York  State  Mm.,  7  {1901), 
No.  36,  pp.  94S-10CS,  ph.  16,  figs.  ?).— Popular  accounts  are  given  of  the  gypsy  moth 
and  the  palmer  worm,  together  with  bibliographical  references  to  literature  concern- 
ing the  latter  species.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  insecticides  for 
the  de;<truction  of  the  San  Joe6  scale.  The  result  showed  that  a  20  or  25  per  cent 
mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  did  not  kill  all  the  scales.  An  application  of  a  10 
per  cent  mixture  in 'summer  was  not  injurious  to  the  trees,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
application  must  lie  repeated  every  10  days,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  June,  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results.  The  use  of  pure  kerosene  proved  unsatisfactory  and  is 
not  recommended.  A  20  per  cent  mechanical  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  did  not 
injure  the  trees  and  is  reported  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  remedies  to  be  used 
in  the  early  spring.  Some  scales  escaped  even  when  a  25  per  cent  mixture  was  used, 
and  the  latter  strength  is  considered  no  more  efBcient  than  the  20  per  cent  mixture. 
A  few  scales  were  found  alive  after  spraying  with  undiluted  crude  petroleum. 

Trees  were  not  injured  by  application  of  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  •  The  results  were  not  so  good  as  those  obtained  by  a  20  per  cent  mix- 
tare  of  crude  petroleum,  2  applications  of  the  whale-oil  soap  being  required  to  produce 
the  effects  which  were  obtained  by  1  application  of  the  crude  petroleum.  Spraying  in 
emnmer  with  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  5  gal.  of  water  was  effective  in  kill- 
ing young  scales.  A  combination  of  whale-oil  soap  with  crude  petroleum  gave  good 
Te8olt«,  but  this  mixture  was  no  more  effective  than  the  crude  petroleum  alone. 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  proved  to  Ije  very  effective,  practically  all  of  the  scales  being 
UUed  by  the  use  of  1  oz.  of  cyanid  of  potassium  to  150  cu.  ft.  of  space.  The  trees 
were  not  injured  in  the  least.  The  method  is  highly  recommended  for  all  except 
ver)-  large  tre«w,  where  the  expense  would  be  rather  great. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  fruit-tree  bark  beetle,  plum  curculio,  flea  beetles,  elm- 
leaf  beetle,  Chrysochut  auratw,  12-8potted  asi>aragu8  l)eetle,  grain  beetles,  Hinake 
worm,  forest  tent  caterpillar,  fall  army  worm,  elm-bark  louse,  harlequin  cabbage 
bug,  grasshoppers,  and  Ixypkoderut  triferana.  The  forest  tent  caterpillar  occurred  in 
soch  numbeiB  that  contact  insecticides  were  tested,  with  good  results. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  reports  of  voluntary  observers  in  different  counties  of 
the  State.  The  publications  of  the  entomologist  for  the  year  are  listed,  and  a  state- 
ni«it  in  given  of  the  additions  to  the  entomological  collections. 

Illustrated  descriptive  catalogoie  of  some  of  the  more  injurious  and  benefi- 
cial insects  of  New  York  State,  E.  P.  Felt  {Bui.  New  York  State  Mus.,  8  {1900), 
No.  Sf,  jip.  63,  fig*.  S3). — Brief  descriptive  and  economic  notes  on  the  common 
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specie!'  of  ineet'ts  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  suiall  fruits,  shade  trees,  fsanlen  crope,  and 
grass  ftud  food  products,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  beneficial  insects  and  the 
standard  insecticides. 

Beport  of  tho  entomologist,  C.  V.  (iillbtte  (Colorado  *'<a.  Rpt.  1900,.  pp. 
I^S-ISI). — Brief  biological  and  wonoiuic  notes  are  given  on  the  ••«Miling  moth,  peach- 
twig  borer,  Vacteria  art/ifroxpiU^,  C.  semi/erawi,  leaf  cruuipler,  climbing  cutworm, 
Alypin  <x-tom<ictil(ttii,  Phila>ni>elitg  iichemon,  pear  slug,  woolly  aphis,  apple  aphis,  Put- 
nam scale,  ChUmiuiplii  orlholnbi*,  leaf  hopi)er8,  apple-twig  borer,  Lina  aeripta,  smd 
wheat  aphis.  Cutworms  are  reix)rte<1  as  occurring  in  great  numbers  on  alfal^ 
They  l)elonge<l  to  the  siiecies  Cumendn  tenselUiia.  A  l)eet  army  worm  (Laphygma 
flariimirtUata)  was  excce<lingly  injuriotis  in  1899,  but  was  comparatively  rare  during 
the  past  season.  The  caterpillars  did  the  most  damage  t«  early  l)eetB  and  injured 
only  late  ]>lante<l  l)eets  near  weeds  or  early  beets.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on 
a  numl)er  of  other  injurious  insects,  bee  paralysis,  black  brood,  and  experiments 
with  leaf  hopi)ers,  coddling  moth,  and  grasshoppers. 

Insect  notes,  W.  K.  Britton  (Coniiecfirut  Stale  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  3, pp.  SllSSg, 
fig.  1). — A  brief  rejwrt  is  given  on  exiieriments  with  hy<lrocyanic-acid  gas  in  bam 
and  greenhou.«e.  Treatment  of  hay  infested  with  clover-hay  worm  was  unsucceesfuL 
The  gas  could  not  l>e  made  to  ]>enetrate  very  far  into  the  mass  of  hay.  Fumigation 
with  this  gas  was  tried  in  a  greenhouse  containing  tomato  plants  which  were  infested 
with  .Ueurmh'n  mpimxrionim.  The  house  contained  4,800  cu.  ft.,  and  3  oz.  potassium 
cyanid  were  used  for  ea<?h  1 ,000  cu.  ft.  The  gas  was  generated  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  house  was  kept  closed  for  30  minutes.  Gas  was  generated  in  vessels  at  each 
enil  of  the  greenhouse.  All  the  insects  were  destroyed,  but  more  or  less  injury  was 
noted  in  most  of  the  plants.  A  smaller  quantity  of  cyanid  than  3  oz.  per  1,000  cu. 
ft.  is  recommended  for  fumigating  tomatoes  in  greenhouses. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  banding  of  trees  to  prevent  injury  by  the  fall  cankerworm. 
This  paper  was  published  in  essetitially  the  same  form  in  Bulletin  26,  Division  of 
Entomology,  of  this  Department  (  K.  S.  K.,  12,  p.  860).  Brief  notes  are  given  in  tabu- 
lar form  on  the  common  and  scientific  names,  host  plants,  locality,  etc.,  of  insects 
which  are  sent  to  the  station  for  identification  during  the  season.  Elm  scale  (  Gog»y- 
jxirid  ulmi)  occurred  in  considerable  numbers  on  elm  trees  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Si)niying  with  whale-oil  soap  was  found  to  be  effective,  as  well  as  treatment 
with  a  10  and  15  \K'r  cent  nurhanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water.  Cabbage 
])lusia  wa.-*  successfully  controllwl  by  spraying  with  a  15  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  water.  Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  book  lice,  codling 
moth,  forest  tent  catcri>illar,  and  other  injurious  insects. 

Mechanical  mixtures  of  kerosene  and  water  proved  very  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  a  numl)er  of  insects.  A  10  jht  cent  mixture  was  successfully  used  against  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse,  and  a]>ple  aphis  and  pear  jwylfa  were  destroyed  by  means  of  a  15 
per  cent  mixture  of  the  same  sutetance.  White  flies  in  greenhouses  and  the  red 
spider  yielded  readily  to  treatment  by  this  insecticide. 

The  growth  of  economic  entomology  in -Australia  and  its  relation  to 
agriculture,  W.  W.  Froooatt  (.l.'/r.  <i<iz.  Xeir  South  Wale»,  1>  {1901),  A'o.  1,  pp. 
ISl-lSS). — The  author  discusses  the  economic  importance  of  investigation  of 
various  remedies  for  the  control  of  injurious  insects  and  calls  attention  to  exchangee 
of  beneficial  insects  In'tween  government  entomologists  of  different  i'ountriee. 
Brief  rcfcrcnws  arc  ma<le  to  various  injurious  insects  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
discussioti. 

Some  of  the  internal  changes  which  accompany  ecdysis  in  insects,  W.  L. 
Tower  (I'rac.  Amer.  .\>»<)C.  .Ulr.  Sri.,  49  (1900),  p.  ,',S1). — One  of  the  most  important 
changes  which  precede  ecdysis  is  the  development  of  exuvial  glands.  These  are 
one-celknl,  pear-shajK-d,  with  the  smaller  end  prolonged  into  a  tulxs  which  opens 
through  a  jwre.     Tho  glands  enlarge  rapi<lly  during  the  few  days  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  eodysis  and  pour  out  their  contents  when  the  process  of  molting  occurs.    The 
glands  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  numerous  on  the  pronotuni. 

Locusts  or  grasahopperB,  L.  Bruneb  (Nebnuka  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  14,fiy».  hi). — 
An  analjiital  table  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  identification  of 
the  10  common  species  of  grasshoppers  in  the  State.  The  4  most  important  ones 
from  an  economic  standpoint  are  Melanoplu*  biviltatug,  M.  differeniialis,  if.  femur- 
rubnim,  and  If.  atlanit.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  grasshoppers  and 
on  the  canaes  for  excessive  increase  of  these  insects  in  certain  years.  The  author 
discuHses  the  method  of  killing  lot^usts  with  fungus  diseases.  Experiments  with  a 
fungus  disease  imported  from  South  America  were  without  result.  Another  disease 
very  similar  to  the  South  American  fungus  is  reported.  Disking  or  harrowing  and 
the  use  of  hopperdozers  are  recommended  in  the  destruction  of  these  insects. 

A  preliminary  report  of  progreaB  of  an  investigation  concerning^  the  life 
history,  habits,  injuries,  and  methods  for  destroying  the  Mexican  cotton-boll 
weevil  (Anthonomus  ^andis),  F.  W.  Mally  (.4u«<m,  Texas:  Von  Boechmann, 
Sckub  <{■  Cb.,  1901,  pp.  45). — ^The  author  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  life  his- 
tor>-  and  habits  of  this  insect.  The  female  eats  a  bole  into  the  square,  form,  or  young 
boll,  and  deposits  1  egg  in  each  hole.  The  opening  is  then  closed  with  a  small  drop 
of  glue.  So  far  as  observed  the  eggs  are  deposited  nowhere  else.  The  larva  upon 
hatching  feeds  upon  the  inside  portions  of  the  square  or  form  in  which  the  egg  has 
been  laid.  The  whole  life  cycle  is  passed  in  the  same  situation  and  extends  through 
1  month.  The  species  hibernates  in  the  adult  stage  in  the  cracks  of  hark  and  under 
mbbish  of  various  kinds. 

The  adult  w««^il  flies  little,  if  at  all,  at  night,  and  lantern  traps  are  therefore  not 
tecommended.  Ciood  success  was  had  in  planting  trap  rows  of  cotton  early  in  the 
season,  using  early  varieties.  The  beetles  collect  upon  these  early  plants,  from  which 
they  may  be  jarred  into  pans  smeared  on  the  bottoms  and  sides  with  coal  tar  or  other 
adbetiive  substance.  This  method  is  recommended  as  especially  effective  and  eco- 
nomical for  small  areas  of  cotton.  Since  infested  squares  may  be  recognized  by  what 
is  commonly  called  flaring  and  later  fall  to  the  ground,  they  may  be  collected  and 
destroyed  before  the  weevils  have  had  time  to  mature  and  escape.  In  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cost  of  collecting  the  fallen  squares,  it  was  found 
that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  squares  could  be  gathered  for  from 
5  cts.  to  10  cts.  per  acre,  while  during  July  the  expense  reached  26  cts.  an  acre. 
This  was  for  the  work  of  adult  negroes.  When  boys  were  used  the  expense  was 
about  6  cts.  per  acre  for  the  season. 

As  already  indicated  the  infeste<l  squares  can  l)c  recognized  before  falling  and  can 
be  pioke<l  off  and  destroye<l.  Plowing  tmder  fallen  squares  gives  little  promise  of 
eSectivenean,  sintie  experiments  indicate*!  that  the  weevils  could  make  their  way  to 
the  surface  after  l>eing  buried  to  a  considerable  depth.  For  the  purpose  of  setiuring 
early  trap  plants,  it  is  recommended  that  the  seed  of  early  fruiting  varieties  be 
planted  or  seed  grown  in  a  northern  latitude.  Infested  cotton  8ee<l  may  be  fumi- 
gated with  carbon  bisulphid  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  from  2.5  to  50  bu.  of  seed. 

It  is  well  known  that  squares  which  do  not  bloom  within  6  weeks  of  frost  very  sel- 
dom come  to  maturity.  Such  squares,  therefore,  ser\'e,chiefly  as  food  and  places  for 
tfg  laying  of  the  weevils.  By  turning  stock  into  cotton  fields  late  in  the  summer 
the  young  sqtuues  containing  weevils  will  be  grazed  oft.  The  stalks  and  other  jwrtions 
which  are  left  by  cattle  may  be  cut  down  and  piled  up  so  as  to  aerw  as  attractive 
hibernating  quarters  for  the  weevils.     Such  piles  of  refuse  may  then  be  burned. 

Since  the  boll  weevil  is  protected  against  ordinary  insecticides  during  its  whole 
life,  special  methods  of  spraying  are  recommended.  The  best  results  were  secured  by 
the  use  of  poisoned  molasses.  A  formula  for  use  on  trap  plants  is  2  gal.  cane 
molasses,  2  oz.  arsenic  boiled  in  water  until  dissolved,  4  oz.  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
46  gal.  of  water.     On  the  main  crop  of  cotton  for  use  in  midsummer  the  following 
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mixture  was  found  effwtive:  1  jjal.  cane  molasses,  1  oz.  arsenic,  6  oz.  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  47  gal.  of  water.  The  author  insists  upon  the  desirability  of  beginning  all  lines 
of  treatment  as  early  a.w  fx'ssible  in  the  spring. 

A  supplementary  rejx>rt  of  investigation  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  is  appen<ie<l, 
in  which  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  work  which  has  already  been  done,  and 
the  appropriations  which  will  l)e  necessary  for  continuing  the  work. 

The  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil,  F.  W.  Mally  ( f.  .S".  Dept.  Agr.,  FamifT^ 
BtU.  130,  })]).  SO,  fign.  4). — The  easential  facta  contained  in  this  bulletin  have  been 
noted  above  from  another  source. 

The  root  louse  of  grain  and  means  of  combating'  it,  G.  del  Guercio 
(Xnore  RHaz.  R.  .SSfoj.  Enl.  .((jr.,  1.  »er.,  1900,  No.  S,  pp.  87-94,  fig>.  ^).— The  author 
describef  I'miaphh  Iririallx  in  all  its  stages  and  gives  brief  notes  on  its  habits  and  life 
hintory.  Mention  is  made  of  a  remedy  previously  recommended,  which  consists  in 
mixing  double  sulpho-carlxsnate  of  potash  and  lime  in  the  soil.  The  fumes  of 
cajbon  bisulphid  are  given  off  from  this  compound,  which  destroy  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  lice.  The  author  reconmiends  also  the  destruction  by  means  of  carbon 
bisulphid  of  the  anta  which  attend  this  species  of  plant  louse. 

Caterpillar  plagues,  with  an  accotint  of  the  potato  pests  at  Windsor,  W.  W. 
FRO<i<iATT  {.iijr.  (Idz.  New  SmUh  Walex,  IS  (1901),  Xo.l,  pp.  S.V-S49,  pi*,  i?).— The 
author  gives  an  account  of  an  unusually  extensive  outbreak  of  injurious  caterpillars. 
The  larvie  of  I'loitiii  rerticiUata  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  utter 
destruction  of  potato  fields.  As  many  as  200  caterpillars  were  shaken  from  a  single 
]>lant.  The  caterpillars  remained  on  the  underside  of  uninjured  leaves  or  clung  doee 
to  the  leaf  ctalk  after  the  leaves  had  l)een  eaten.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history 
of  this  in>H»ct  and  on  it.f  other  food  plants.  The  larvae  of  Mmnestra  eirintfii  atta<-ked 
potato  plants  in  a  different  manner,  gnawing  into  the  main  stalk,  so  that  it  soon 
broke  off.  This  species  apjieared  to  prefer  alfalfa  when  this  plant  could  be  obtained 
as  fowl. 

Considerable  damage  was  also  done  by  the  boUworm,  and  especially  by  N'jtiius  rini- 
loT,  which  occurred  in  great  uuml)ers  and  injured  the  potato  stems  by  sucking  oat 
the  juices.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  combating 
the  caterpillars,  but  I)etter  results  were  obtained  by  fastening  2  boards  together 
inclined  to  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  hauling  this  apparatus  between  the  rows 
innnediatcly  behind  men  who  knocked  off  the  caterpillars  by  means  of  brushes.  A 
iTude  .'iort  of  hopi)erd()zer  was  also  constructed,  containing  tar  or  kerosene,  and  the 
caterpillars  were  brushed  into  this  api>aratU8  as  it  was  drawn  along.  These  machines 
provetl  very  effective. 

On  the  origin  and  distribution  of  Iieptinotarsa  decem-lineata,  and  the 
part  that  some  of  the  climatic  factors  have  played  in  its  dissemination, 
W.  L.  TowEli  (yV(fc.  -Imcr.  .Ijwoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  49  (1900),  pp.  ^S5-J.^).—kn  abt^tract  of 
ail  article  rt-atl  by  the  author  at  this  meeting.  The  parent  form  of  the  Colorado 
])f>tat(i  iK'ctle  is  considerol  to  l)e  L.  uii<1treni-lhu-aUi,  which  8eem.s  to  have  originated 
in  Sjutli  America.  The  distribution  of  the  lx?etle  in  North  America  was  contined  to 
Mexico  atid  the  K<K'ky  Mountains  until  al)out  1850.  In  1859  the  beetle  was  reported 
as  Oi'curring  in  injurious  numWrs  as  far  east  as  the  98th  meridian,  and  during  the 
next  20  years  it  traveled  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  covered  the  whole  i-oun- 
try  to  latitudes  37  to  47°  north.  The  species  is  double  brooded,  but  it  is  the  second 
brood  which  flies  most  and  which  consequently  is  the  most  concerned  in  increasing 
the  distribution  of  the  species.  The  beetle  is  not  a  strong  flyer,  and  is  unable  to 
make  much  progress  against  a  strong  wind.  Its  flight  is  therefore  controlled  largely 
by.  the  wind.  During  August  and  September  there  are  certain  well-defined  wind 
tracks,  and  the  lH*ef  le  has  progressed  most  rapidly  along  these  lines.  The  most  rapid 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  track  of  the  westerly  winds  along  the  Lakes  and 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.     At  present  the  potato  beetle  is  distributed  through- 
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out  all  that  portion  of  North  America  which  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  MountainB  and 
between  latitwles  32  and  55°  north.  A  related  8pe<-ies,  Ij.  jurula,  h&>  n»treate<l 
Wore  the  advance  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and  is  now  confined  to  a  more 
eouthem  distribution.  A  number  of  geographical  forms  of  the  potato  beetle  are 
apparently  being  developed,  but  these  forms  are  not  easily  determined  without 
accurate  and  detailed  measurements. 

The  pea  -weevil  and  means  of  combating  it,  G.  Stabs  ( Tijdtchr.  PUtnlenziettett, 
6  {liiOO),  Xo.  S-4,  pp.  106-lgS). — The  author  presents  a  brief  account  of  the  insects 
which  moet  conxmonly  prove  injurious  to  peas.     The  life  history  of  Bruchu»  pisi  is 
deecrii>e<l  in  detail,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  literature  of  the  subject.    In  combat- 
ing the  attacks  of  this  inse(;t  the  author  recommends  planting  seetl  which  is  free  from 
weevils.     This  may  be  accomplished  by  securing  uninfested  see<l  or  by  treatment  of 
infea^ited  seed  for  the  destruction  of  the  weevil.     It  is  recommen(le<l  that  peas  be 
I  heate«l  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60°  C.  for  a  short  tinie,  (luring 

r  which  they  are  constantly  stirred.     Seed  p^as  may  l)e  hel<l  over  a  year  for  the  pur- 

I  poee  of  allowing  the  weevils  to  escape,  so  that  they  may  be  destroyed.     It  is  ailvisable 

[  also  to  destroy  any  pea  pods  which  may  be  left  in  the  field.     Weevils  should  be  pre- 

vented from  esicaping  from  infested  peas  into  the  fields  before  planting  time. 
)  The  cane  borer  in  liOuisiana  and  Hawaii  {Hawaiian  Plantern'  Mo.,  20  (IHOI), 

'  Xo.  1,  pp.  iJ-J6). — Notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  most  efficient  means  of  com- 

liating  Sphmophonu  ohsctinu. 

A  little-known  asparagus  p^st  ( Agromyza  simplex),  F.  A.  Sirrine  (Neir  York 
Sui.  Bui.  189,  pp.  J77-S8S,  fig*.  5).— The  adult  is  a  metallic  black  fly  3  to  4  mm.  long, 
omally  found  resting  on  the  flowers  and  branches  of  asparagus  plants.  The  pu{>al 
condition  resembles  the  flaxseed  stage  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The  pujiaria  appear  as 
raisetl  spots  under  the  epidermis  near  the  Ijase  of  the  asparagus  stems.  The  process 
of  laying  eggs  was  not  observed,  but  from  the  fact  that  mines  made  by  the  maggots 
fimt  start  lieneath  the  leaf  scale,  it  is  suspected  that  the  eggs  are  mx-asionally  depos- 
ite«l  under  or  near  the  leaf  scale.  The  species  mines  beneath  the  outer  bark,  and 
eats  the  green  portion  of  the  plant  between  'the  epidermis  and  the  wood.  When 
sieveral  maggots  are  present  they  completely  girdle  the  stem.  Although  the  species 
has  been  under  observation  for  4  years,  it  has  not  l)een  observwl  as  injurious  to 
cutting  lieds.  fhiring  1900  it  did  considerable  damage  to  seedling  and  newly  set 
beds.  Infefte<l  plants  turn  yellow  and  finally  die  much  earlier  than  they  naturally 
should  do. 

From  the  habits  of  the  pest  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  little  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing insecticides.  Since  eggs  for  the  first  brood  are  dep<.>site<l  early  iu  June,  it  is 
recommended  that  small  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  on  cutting  l>eds 
during  the  cutting  season.  It  is  also  advised  that  old  stalks  he  pullc<l  and  burned 
after  they  are  dead,  preferably  late  in  the  fall.  There  are  2  broods  of  the  insect  ]>er 
year. 

Natural  enemies  and  artificial  remedies  for  Pieris  brassicse,  U.  del  Gcercio 
(.Vuwe  Rrlaz.  R.  filaz.  Ertt.  Agr.,  1.  net.,  1900,  Xo.  S,  pp.  9.'>-10S,  figf.  .?).— Among 
DHH-haniral  means  for  fighting  this  species  destruction  of  the  eggs  is  recommende<l  as 
of  prime  importance,  and  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillars  as  second  in  ini|x)rtatice. 
Egg  destruction  is  more  practicable  in  this  species  than  in  P.  nipie  or  P.  tmjii,  since 
in  the  case  of  the  first  species  they  are  laid  in  groups  of  considerable  size  and  have  a 
bi%ht  yellow  color.  Experiments  were  made  with  a  number  of  chemicals,  such  as 
superphosphate  of  lime,  solutions  of  potash  and  so<la  soaps,  soap  emulsions  with 
petroleum,  benzene  and  bisulphid  of  carlwn,  soap  emulsions  with  heavy  oil  of  tar, 
and  solutions  of  alkaline  tar.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  had  no  apparent  effect 
opoo  (/le  (aterpiiiars.  Solutions  of  potash  soap  in  strengths  of  from  1}  to  2}  per 
tent  da^roved  the  caterpillars  quickly  and  did  not  leave  any  bad  (Mlor  upon  the 
plants.     The  author  states  that  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  may  be 
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ilectroyed  by  much  weaker  polutiong  of  insecticides  than  are  usually  employed. 
Brief  uot<?s  are  given  on  the  various  inse<-t  parasites  of  the  species  and  on  the  extent 
and  economic  importance  of  this  parasitism. 

Suggestions  about  combating  the  San  Jos^  scale,  H.  P.  Gould  (Maryland 
Sta.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  153-166.  fig».  2). — A  number  of  experiments  were  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  different  percentages  of  kerosene  on  peach  trees 
and  on  the  >San  Jos^  scale.  During  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  peach  trees  by  spraying  them  with  a  20  per  cent  kerosene  mix- 
ture during  a  dormant  period,  while  the  same  mixture  applied  during  the  period 
between  March  and  the  blossoming  period  gave  more  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
found  that  tobacco  whale-oil  soap  solutions  caused  some  injury  to  the  foliage  if  they 
were  a-fed  of  strength  sufficient  to  destroy  the  adult  San  Josd  scale.  A  5  per 
cent  solution  of  kerosene  had  little  effect  on  the  scale,  while  the  20  per  cent  solution 
destroyed  practically  all  of  the  scales.  The  5  per  cent  solution  did  not  injure  the 
foliage,  and  the  20  per  cent  solution  was  only  slightly  more  injurious  to  the  foliage 
than  the  10  per  cent  solution.  The  trees  should  not  be  sprayed  at  a  time  when  the 
solution  will  freeze,  since  considerable  damage  to  peaches  results  from  this  process. 
No  differences  were  noted  in  results  whether  the  kerosene  was  applied  on  cloudy  or 
clear  days. 

A  brief  popular  discussion  is  given  of  the  <M>mparative  value  of  crude  petroleum  as 
an  insecticide  and  regarding  whale-oil  soap  and  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  as  remedies  for  the  San  Jos4  scale. 

Observations  on  a  new  species  of  scale  injurious  to  citrus  fruits  in  Italy, 
G.  DEL  (lUKKCio  (Nuove.  ReUtz.  R.  Staz.  Enl.  Agr.,  1.  tier.,  1900,  No. .?,  pp.  .S-26,  pi.  1). — 
The  author  describes  the  scale  insect  in  all  its  stages  under  the  name  Veroplagle* 
gimenftut.  The  foo<i  plants  of  this  scale  are  Oitnui  aurantium,  C.  Hmonum,  (\  dflirioaa, 
and  Muhlenherkin  phityclados.  The  life  history  and  habits  of  this  scale  are  described 
in  some  detail.  For  preventing  the  larvse  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  woody 
parts  of  the  plants,  the  author  had  good  success  in  using  a  mixture  containing  oil  of 
tar,  10  to  15  litem;  neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  7  to  10  kg.;  water,  80  to  90  liters.  Tar 
soaps  also  proved  effective.  For  the  first  treatment  concentrate<l  tar  soap  is  recom- 
mended, containing  soft  soap,  1  kg.;  water,  3  liters;  oil  tar,  ]  liter.  For  the  second 
treatment  the  mixture  should  contain  about  2  per  cent  oil  tar,  and  the  third  IJ  per 
cent.  Branches  which  were  painted  with  the  insecticide  showed  upon  examination 
that  all  the  insecti  had  l)een  destroyed.  The  scales  of  other  species  of  scale  insects 
were  thoroughly  penetrate<l.  In  combating  this  scale  it  is  also  recommended  that 
Muhlenhi'ckia  platycladoK  in  the  vicinity  of  citrus  orchards  should  lie  destroyed. 

Brief  not«»s  are  given  on  the  life  history,  habits,  and  means  of  combating  C  rutei 
and  Hpecies  of  Aspidiotus,  Mytilaspig,  Diaspis,  etc. 

Means  of  infestation  by  the  olive  fly  and  methods  of  checking  its  furtber 
spread,  (i.  dei,  OfERCio  (Nuore  Relaz.  R.  Slaz.  Ent.  Agr.,  1.  «t.,  1900,  Xo.  S,  pp. 
i7-S6,pl.  Iffign.  J). — The  author  discusses  in  a  critical  manner  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  Jktnis  (ili'ir.  The  insect  is  descrilied  in  all  its  stages,  including  the  varieties 
fitiiestd  and  Jiariveutrig.  The  life  history,  habits,  and  metamorphosis  of  the  fly  are 
<lescrilH!d  in  detail,  and  notes  are  given  on  the  relative  severity  of  infestation  of  dif- 
ferent varietit-s  of  olives.  From  this  study  it  appears  that  the  fly  passes  successively 
from  one  variety  to  another  of  olive  from  its  first  appearance  in  July  and  August  to 
the  time  of  its  greatest  prevalence  in  November  and  December.  Exiieriments  were 
con(iucte<l  for  the  purpo-^e  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  plowing  and  cultivating  the 
soil  in  destroying  the  pupa?  of  the  fly.  From  these  experiments  it  was  found  that 
burying  the  pupae  in  loose  soils  and  rolling  and  drenching  the  soil  with  water  had 
no  effect  in  preventing  the  flies  from  emerging.  In  loose  soils  inundation  did  not 
destroy  the  pupse.     In  compact  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  with  or  without 
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roUinf;  and  the  iis«  of  water,  the  insecfat  were  unable  to  escape  after  beinjr  buried 
deeply. 

The  author  gives  notes  on  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  olive  fly.  It  wa«  found  that  larvre  expose*!  to  a  temperature  of  from 
0  to  -6°  R.  were  destroyed  in  large  numbers.  The  author  determined  by  experi- 
ments with  bisulphid  of  carbon  that  the  insects  were  destroyed  when  800  cc.  of  this 
substance  was  used  per  cubic  meter  of  space. 

A  nonjber  of  birds  are  known  to  feed  upon  the  olive  fly,  and  among  the  preda- 
ceoos  and  parasitic  insects  which  keep  the  insect  in  check  the  author  mentions 
Eutyloma  rmir,  Tricomaltu  npiracularit,  EuUiphus  pectinicomu,  and  Cremastogaster 
trutfUaris. 

A  discussion  is  given  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  parasitism  of  the  olive  fly,  the 
injuries  caused  by  this  fly,  the  remedies  in  common  use  against  its  ravages,  remedies 
which  are  adapte<l  to  deterring  the  adult  insect  from  depositing  its  eggs,  and  reme- 
dies devised  for  the  destruction  of  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa.  Among  the  latter  the 
author  mentions  hyposulphite  of  potash  and  soda,  burning  over  the  ground,  and 
injection  of  cyanid  of  potash  into  the  plant  tissues.  Experiments  with  the  last- 
named  remedy  gave  negative  results. 

Two  strawberry  pests,  J.  B.  Smith  (A'ew'  Jersey  Stat.  Bui.  149,  pp.  17,  pU.  S). — 
The  author  has  worked  out  certain  hitherto  unknown  details  in  the  life  history  of 
8trawberrj--leaf  roller  (Phoxopterix  comptana) .  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaf,  and  are  of  a  green  color  and  diflScult  of  detection.  The  larvaR  hatch  in 
from  5  to  7  days,  crawl  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  begin  the  formation  of 
webs.  The  firrt  full-grown  larvae  were  obtained  on  June  8,  and  the  author  believes 
that  the  larval  life  occupies  about  4  weeks.  From  these  larva*  moths  emerged  on 
June  19  and  began  egg  laying  on  June  22.  The  complete  life  cycle  is  therefore  from 
42  to  50  days.  There  are  .3  annual  broods,  of  which  only  the  first  and  second  are 
especially  injurious. 

The  author  describes  the  insect  in  its  various  stages,  and  makes  brief  mention  of 
parasitic  insects  which  are  its  natural  enemies.  As  a  remedial  measure  the  author 
recommends  spraying  with  arsenical  poisons  as  soon  as  the  moths  are  seen  flying  in 
considerable  numbers,  a  second  time  one  week  later,  and  a  third  time  after  another 
week. 

The  strawberry-root  louse  (Aphi»  forbeni)  is  reported  as  causing  considerable  dam- 
age to  strawberries.  The  insect  is  described  in  its  various  stages,  and  brief  jwpular 
notes  are  given  on  its  life  history  and  the  remedies  which  have  proved  most  effective 
in  combating  it. 

Two  new  enemies  of  grapesj  G.  del  Guercio  ( NiMre  Relaz.  R.  Staz.  Ent.  Agr. , 
1.  »eT.,  1900,  So.  ,1,  pp.  410-41f>,fig*-  4)- — Drepanolhrlpn  reuteri  is  described  in  detail, 
and  brief  notes  are  given  concerning  its  life  history  and  injurious  habits.  Kxperi- 
nients  with  insecticides  in  controlling  the  species  showed  that  the  larvie  were  killed 
almost  insrtantly  when  sprayed  with  a  2  to  2}  per  cent  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  that 
the  same  solution  was  equally  effective  against  the  pronymphs  and  adult  insects.  A 
carbolized  extract  of  tobacco  was  tried  in  1,  IJ,  2,  2},  and  3  per  cent  solutions.  The 
weaker  strengths  stupifled  the  insects  but  did  not  kill  them.  The  stronger  solutions 
were  very  effective. 

Another  enemy  of  grapes  is  found  in  Sehizonettra  ampelorhiza,  which  feeds  upon 
the  roots  of  grapevines.  The  author  describes  the  species  in  detail.  This  root 
louse  was  found  in  lai^ge  numbers  in  an  active  form  on  grapevine  roots,  but  does 
not  produce  tubercles  such  as  are  caused  by  the  puncture  of  phylloxera.  Infested 
roots,  on  the  contrary,  shrivel  up  and  die.  Fortunately  the  species  so  far  as  known 
has  a  limited  distribution. 

Ai^i'inwl  parasites — HI,  E.  P.  Nileh  (  Virffinia  Sla.  Bui.  110,  pp.  IS,  figs.  6). — 
This  bulletin  contains  brief  popular  notes  on  Gastrophilu*  equi,  G.  hsemorrhoidalis, 
G.  natalu,  ox  bot  fly,  ox  warble  fly,  and  sheep  hot  fly. 
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Spraying  crops,  S.  T.  Maynard  and  G.  A.  Drew  (MaxKirhuseU*  JTatch  Sin.  Bui. 
7S,  pp.  &-16). — The  chief  insecticides  U8e<l  during  the  year  were  Paris  green,  arsenate 
'  of  lead,  arsenic  and  lime,  and  kerosene  emulsions.  The  principal  fungicides  were 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  a  simple  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Insecticides  were  in 
most  instances  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  For  spraying  apple  trees  to 
combat  insect  and  fungus  pests,  Paris  green  was  used  at  the  rate  of  i  lb.  to  50  gal.  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  found  to  be  a  better  insecticide  for  use 
upon  the  plum.  Experiments  for  testing  possible  injury  to  the  foliage  of  peaches, 
cherries,  and  Japanese  plums  showed  that  the  foliage  of  these  trees  was  injure<l 
somewhat  by  green  arsenoid  and  insect  green,  but  not  by  arsenate  of  lead.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  desirable  pumps  and  nozzles. 

The  poisonous  property  of  a  solution  of  nicotin  and  its  use  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  (i.  del  Gt'ERcio  (Nuorf  Relaz.  R.  Staz.  Enl.  Agr.,  1.  nrr.,  iSiOO,  Xo. 
S,  pp.  124-134)- — The  observations  reported  in  this  paper  were  maile  on  experiments 
with  the  larvje  of  the  silkworm.  Preliminary  experiments  in  spraying  theme  larvse 
with  distilled  water  showed  that  they  were  not  disturbed  by  such  treatnient.  Spray- 
ing with  solutions  of  various  strengths  of  nicotin  caused  convulsive  movement<<  of  the 
larvte  within  a  short-  time,  which  caused  them  to  fall  from  the  plants,  with  death  as 
a  result  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  author  believes  that  solutions  of  nicotin  act 
poisonously  upon  insects  by  means  of  vajwrs,  and  that  these  vajMirs,  even  in  minute 
quantity,  cause  irritation,  convulsive  movements,  and  ultimate  falling  of  the  lar\-ip 
from  infested  plants.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  comparative  effects  of  pure  nico- 
tin, hicotin  rendered  alkaline  and  acidulated,  an<l  nicotin  mixe<l  with  soap  solution. 
The  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  nicotin,  15  to  25  parts  soap,  and  2,000  parts 
of  water,  caused  complete  paralysis  of  the  caterpillars,  which  lasted  for  24  hours. 

The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  in  horticulture,  \'.  Vermorel  (Emploi  du  mJfure 
decarhone  en  horticulture.  Ville/ranehe  (Jih6ne):  Librairie  du  Proffren agripole et  riliroU, 
lUOl,  pp.  '39,  figx.  4). — The  author  experimented  with  bisulphid  of  ("arlron  in  the 
destruction  of  white  gnilis  (Melohmtha  ndgwn»).  It  was  found  that  300  kg.  j)er  hec- 
tare or  30  gm.  iier  square  meter  gave  very  satisfactory  results  in  combating  these 
insects.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  remedy  in  May  soon  after  the  eggs  are  dejxts- 
ited  and  while  the  lar\'£e  are  in  the  younger  stages. 

Similar  result*i  were  obtained  in  using  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  comlmting  the  niole 
cricket  ((irylliiliUpti  vulgaris).  The  inse<!ticide  was  ap])lie<l  in  the  same  pr»>i)ortion8 
and  was  found  to  be  the  only  remedy  which  would  effe<^tive!y  destroy  these  insects 
in  the  soil.  Good  results  were  obtained  in  fighting  rats,  moles,  and  various  injurious 
insects  by  means  of  carlwn  bisulphid.  The  author  discusses  in  oon8i<lerable  <letail 
the  nature  an<l  a<'tiun  of  bisulphid  of  carlwn,  and  the  ap{>aratu8  by  means  of  which 
it  can  most  conveniently  l)e  applied. 

Tree  fumigation  in  California,  C.  P.  LouNshcRV  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
18  (UiOl),  No.  1,  pp.  2tO-2JS,  fig».  4)- — This  article  contains  a  general  desi-ription  of 
the  apparatus  and  formulae  used  in  fumigating  trees  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Beport  of  the  inspector  of  fumigation  appliances,  \V.  Loch  head  (Toronto: 
L.  K.  (.'ameroii,  1901,  pp.  1,5,  figs.  7). — An  act  reiiuiring  fumigation  of  nursery  stock 
was  put  into  force  in  the  spring  of  1899.  Fumigation  houses  and  boxes  were  made 
and  tested,  and  such  as  were  t^K)  hurriedly  <'onstructed  showed  a  leakage  of  gas  and 
had  to  be  repaire<l.  Copies  are  given  of  the  regulations  and  instructions  for  the 
fumigation  of  nursery  stock,  and  a  detaile<i  account  is  presenteil  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  fumigation  and  the  formulas  u.se<l.  A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the 
effect  of  gas  treatment  on  nursery  stock.  The  tender  terminals  of  peach  stock  were 
not  affe<rted  until  nearly  double  the  normal  dose  of  cyanid  of  potash  was  used  for  a 
1-hour  exposure.  Apple  trees  withstood  exposure  to  6  times  the  normal  dose,  plums 
3  times,  and  pears  3  to  4  times.  Detaile<l  directions  are  given  for  making  boxes 
suitable  for  fumigating  small  lot"  of  nursery  s-tock  and  for  the  construction  of  fumi- 
gation houses. 
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Important  insecticides,  directions  for  their  preparation  and  use,  C.  L. 
Majoatt  (  v.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  4^,  figit.  6). — This  is  a  revision  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  19  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  315).  The  bulletin  has  been  in  part  rewritten 
and  revised,  in  order  to  include  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  recent  insecticide 
treatmento.  The  chief  additions  are  concerned  with  an  account  of  the  use  of  pure 
kerosene  and  crude  oil,  the  mechanical  mixtures  of  these  oils  with  water,  and  the 
distillate  emulsion,  which  is  an  emulsion  of  crude  oil  and  soap  recommended  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

A  contribntion  to  the  study  of  the  inaect  fauna  of  human  excrement, 
L.  O.  Howard  (Proc.  Washington  Acad.  Sci.,  3  (1900),  pp.  541-604,  pi*.  2,  fig*. 
ti). — K  shorter  popular  account  of  these  investigations  was  published  in  Pop.  Set. 
Mo.,  .58  (1901),  No.  .3,  pp.  249-256.  The  author  made  extended  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  species  of  flies  and  other  insert  which,  from  their  copro- 
phagonx  habits,  may  be  considered  IFable  to  carry  the  typhoid  fever  organism  from 
place  to  place.  Many  species  of  insects  were  bred  from  human  excrement,  includ- 
ing 44  species  of  beetles,  a  number  of  Hyraenopterous  parasites,  and  36  species  of 
Diptera,  while  41  other  species  were  captured  upon  excrement.  These  8pe<-ies  are 
listed  and  detailed  notes  are  given  concerning  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  more 
important  Diptera,  including  Cnmpsomyia  macellaria,  Saroophaga  Karracaiise,  S.  Iririalit, 
Slomoxyf  eaieitran*,  Ilomaloymia  canicularis,  Mxarina  ttabulan*,  Phora  femorala,  Lucilia 
naar,  DrognphUa  ampdophUa,  Calliphora  eryihrocephala,  and  other  species.  The  77 
species  of  Diptera  belonged  to  21  different  families.  Extensive  collections  were  made 
of  flies  which  visit  dining  rooms  or  kitchens,  and  which  might,  therefore,  come  in 
contact  with  human  food.  These  collections  included  23,087  flies  in  different  stages. 
Of  this  number,  22,808,  or  98.8  per  cent,  were  the  common  house  fly  {Mxuca  dome*- 
lira).  The  remaining  1.2  per  cent  comprised  a  number  of  species,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  conclusions  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Of  the 
77  species  of  flies  whose  feeding  habits  might  bring  them  into  contact  with  typhoid 
organisms  only  8  are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  human  food.  Of  these  8  the 
common  house  fly  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  is  to  Ix;  considered  a  constant 
source  of  danger  wherever  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  disposal  or  disinfection  of 
excrement  from  typhoid  patients. 

The  renewing  of  queens,  U.  Gubler  {Rev.  Internal.  ApicuU.,  S3  (1901),  No.  S, 
pp.  K-JS) . — The  author  concludes  from  his  observations  that  bees  may  produce  fer- 
tile queens  from  April  until  October,  but  that  the  most  favorable  time  is  at  the  end 
of  the  period  for  collecting  honey. 

The  conditions  of  sericulture  in  Italy,  E.  Verso .v  (Ann.  R.  Stuz.  Bacol.  Padora, 
tS  (1900),  pp.  SSSS).—^T\el  notes  on  the  statistics  of  silk  culture  in  Italy  from  1880 
to  1889. 

The  possibility  of  prolonging  the  life  of  silkworm  chrysaUds,  E.  Qi-a.iat 
(Am.  R.  fSUtz.  Bacol.  Pndova,  i8  (1900),  pp.  16-31).— The  author  conducted  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  question  of  whether  the  life  of  the  silkworm  could  be  pro- 
longed in  the  chrysalis  stage  by  means  of  lowering  the  temperature.  While  con- 
nderable  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  silkworms  by  the  low  temperature  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  moths  which  issued  from 
chrysalids  thus  treated  were  in  poor  condition  and  laid  infertile  eggs. 

Glandular  tissues  in  the  circulatory  system  of  the  silkworm,  E.  Verson 
(Ann.  R  Slaz.  Bacol.  Padova,  S8  (1900),  pp.  69-84,  pi-  1). — The  author  discusses  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  describes  in  detail  hypoatigmatic,  peritracheal,  peri- 
cardia], and  epigastric  glands  of  the  silkworm. 

The  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  eggs  of  the  pure  races  and  of 
crossed  races  of  silkworms,  E.  Qhajat  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Bacol.  Padora,  SS  (1900), 
pp.  S4-39). — This  ifl  a  controversial  article.      The  author  believes  from  his  own 
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observations  that  the  weight  of  the  eggs  of  crossed  nu-es  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
a  pure  race. 

Publicationa  relatingr  to  sericultore  during'  the  year  1900  (.'Inn.  R.  Stat. 
Bacol.  Padova,  28  (1900),  pp.  107-116). — An  extensive  bibliography  of  tlie  subject. 


POODS— NUTBITIOir. 

First  report  on  the  inspection  and  analyses  of  food  products  under  the 
pure-food  law  for  1900,  B.  W.  Kiuiorb,  W.  M.  Allbn,  bt  al.  (Xorth  Carolina 
Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Bui.,  21  (1900),  jVo.  12,  pp.  «/).— Details  are  reported  of  the  exam- 
ination of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  foods  and  beverages  in  accordant*  with  the 
State  pure-food  law.  Fifty-three  commercial  stock  foods  were  also  examined.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  adulteration  of  foods  and  beverages: 

Summary  of  retnUis  of  the  examinalion  of  food  producU. 


Food  producln. 


Bwn  and  othrr  alroholir  drinks. 

Breaklast  fooda 

Buttvr . 


Canned  Koodn: 

AKparaxuK 

Boston  naked  beans  . 
Celery  


Com . 

Corn  and  tomatoes . 

Uatden  peas 

Lima  b«tnA 

Okra. 


Okra  and  tomatoea . 

I^Dipklns 

Snap  l)eana 

Sucpotauli 

Tomatoes 


Catsups . 

Flour 

Lard 

Nonalooiiolic  Mummer  drinks. 

Oil 

Sauces 

Vinegar 


Total 
number 
samples. 


S3 
24 
11 

9 

1 

2 
70 

4 
.S7 

8 

o  I 

8 
8 
9 

»  ! 


Total. 


Percent- 
axe  of 

adulter- 
atJon. 


77.14 
4.17 


77.77 
100 
100 

«0 
100 

81 

62.50 

M 
100 

90 

77.77 
7.14 

(B.fit 


36 

97.22 

»7'.. 

11 

» 

S3  1 

72.72 

11  '■ 

18.18 

7  ! 

86 

22  ' 

39 

.«! 

!i6.04 

Oluten  contents  of  Htmgarian  wheat  and  flour,  T.  Kosutany  ( Ki»trlet.  Koz- 
lein.,  ,i  (1900),  \o.  4  jrp.  JJ7-'>i;8). — This  article  contains  detailed  comparative  anal- 
yses of  Hungarian  and  foreign  wheats  and  wheat  products.  The  primary  object  was 
to  show  the  relative  values  of  Hungarian  flours  a."  compared  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Incidentally  the  theory  is  advanced  that  flours  possessing  the  same  amoant 
of  gluten  may  possess  entirely  different  food  values,  since  they  manifest  different 
physical  proj^rties.  Comparative  tests  were  made  of  the  tenacity  of  dough  made 
of  flour  and  water  in  definite  proportions.  If  50  gm.  of  dough  could  be  extended  to 
cover  an  area  of  )  S({uare  meter  without  breaking,  the  flour  was  rate<l  as  first  quality. 
With  poorer  grades  the  same  area  could  not  l)e  covered  with  75  gm.  of  dough.  The 
author  considers  this  a  more  exact  method  of  grading  than  by  the  separation  of  the 
gluten  or  the  aleurometer  or  farinometer  tests.  AVith  the  best  Hungarian  flours 
tested,  a  dough  tissue  of  100  stj.  cm.  weighed  about  0.4  gm.,  and  33  sheets  super- 
impo8e<l  upon  each  other  measured  less  than  1  mm.  in  thickness.  A  number  of 
tables  are  given  to  show  that  total  nitrogen  constituents  and  gluten  are  not  identical 
in  amount  in  wheat  flours  or  wheat  and  do  not  vary  in  equal  ratio.     The  article 
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inclodes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  178  sample!<  of  Hungarian  and  16  samples  of 

foreijfn  wheat. — p.  fireman. 
The  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  barley  and  ita  products: 

V,  Bread,  A.  NiKmN  (  Vestnik.  Ohsh.  Hig.  Subed.  i.  Praia.  Med.,  1899,  p.  15g6;  ab». 

oi  Chrm.  72g.,  34  {1901),  Repert.,  pp.  IS,  74;  7X»chr.  l/nterg>tch.  Xahr.  u.  Gmussmth, 

S  (19(J0),  .Yo.  10,  p.  694). — The  compoeition  of  two  sorts  of  rye  bread  is  reported. 
.The  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  barley  and  its  products. 

V,  Bread,  A.  Nikhin  (Ztgckr.  VnSemich.  Nahr.  u.  Omtusmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  p.  S6).— 

The  author  furnishei!  corrections  for  the  data  given  in  the  article  noted  above. 

Concerning  anew  method  of  bread  making,  G.  Lbbbin  (Hyg.  Rundschau,  10 
{1900),  pp.  409-415;  abx.  in  Ztschr.  Imterguch.  Xahr.  u.  Genustmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  1, 
pp.  41,  4S) . — A  process  of  making  bread  without  previous  grinding  of  the  grain  is 
described. 

An  abnormal  fermentation  of  bread,  C.  H.  Ecklbs  (Reprint  from  Rpt.  lovn 
Acad.  Sri.  1899,  pp.  16.5-173) .Sticky  or  slimy  bread  and  the  bactefia  which  cause 
it  were  studied,  as  well  as  the  viscid  material  formed,  the  heat  of  baking,  methods 
of  preventing  slimy  bread,  etc.  The  author  noted  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  loaf  after  newly  baked  bread  was  removed  from  the  oven. 

"It  L«  evident  that  the  bacteria  causing  the  [abnormal]  fermentation  are  able  to 
survive  the  heat  of  baking.  In  this  connection  2  experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine what  the  temperature  inside  a  loaf  of  bread  is  during  baking.  A  thermometer 
was  inserted  in  the  top  of  a  loaf  of  bread  with  the  bulb  in  the  center.  Just  as  the 
bread  was  ready  for  removal  from  the  oven  the  temperature  was  taken  at  intervals 
until  the  reading  sank  to  150°  F.  It  wap  observed  in  both  trials  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bread  raised  several  degrees  within  5  minutes  after  being  removed  from 
the  oven,  then  slowly  declined.  ...  In  the  first  trial  the  temperature  at  the  end 
of  1  hour's  baking  was  196*  F.  Five  minutes  later  it  reached  206°,  then  gradually 
declinwl  to  1.50°  within  2  hours.  In  the  second  trial  the  temperature  recorded 
at  the  end  of  baking  was  197°,  which  raised  to  208°  within  5  minutes,  and  within  15 
minutes  sank  to  200°  F.  and  reached  150°  in  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  first  trial." 
Preparation  of  flour  products  for  microscopical  examination,  R.  Wov 
{Zlnrhr.  OfffenU.  Chem.,  6  (1900),  pp.  SIS,  214;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Ihtfrmch.  Nahr.  u. 
GnuumaL,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  p.  43). 

Concerning  the  carbohydrates  of  caragheen  moss,  J.  S£bor  ( Oegterr.  (Jhem.' 
7Mj.,  i  (1900),  No.  18,  pp.  441-444).— From  an  extended  chemical  study,  the  author 
coDflndes  that  the  carbohydrates  in  caragheen  or  Irish  moss  (Ohondnui  criitpuit)  con- 
sist of  a  complex  of  galactose,  glucose,  and  fructose,  with  a  little  pentosan  (possibly 
zylan  I  pretM>nt  as  an  impurity.  These  bodies  are  not  present  in  the  same  proportion 
M  in  raffinose.  It  is  regarde<l  as  uncertain  whether  the  carbohydrates  are  present  as 
«  niisture  or  in  the  form  of  a  complicated  molecule.  The  author  inclines  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  the  matter  in  water,  its  pre8en<'e  in  the 
pl»nt  oellH  in  grain-like  masses,  and  its  ability  to  form  colloid  solutions  with  water. 
He  believes  further  that  such  a  complex  molecule  is  built  up  like  starch  as  a  reserv-e 
material. 

The  manufacture  of  starch,  sugar,  dextrin,  maltose  preparation,  sugar 
colors,  and  invert  sugar,  W.  Bersch  (Die  Pabricalion  von  Slarkezuckrr,  Dextrin, 
Matotepraparaten,  Zwtkercouleur  und  Invertzucher.  l^ienna,  Pest,  Lnpnc:  A.  Ilarllehen, 
1900,  figt.  58;  rev.  in  Oetterr.  litem.  Ztg.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  p.  11).— A  handbook. 

A  process  for  preparing  starch  and  sugars  f^om  horse  chestnuts,  C.  F. 
Cross  and  J.  S.  Remixoton  (Deut.  Zuckerind.,  25  (1900),  No.  48,  Sup.  1,  p.  16.ia). — 
A  patented  process  is  described. 

n>e  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of  meat, 
A.  Beythik-v  (Zttchr.  Vnlenuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genusgmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  the  muscular  tissue  and  fatty  tissue  of  a  number  of  different 
rata  of  beef,  pork  (fresh  and  smoketl),  and  mutton. 
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The  red  color  of  salt  meat,  J.  Haldane  (Jmtr.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  1  {1901) ,  So. 
1,  pp.  115-12^,  fig.  1). — From  a  nunil)er  of  experiments  the  following  deduotions 
were  drawn:  "The  red  color  of  cooked  salt  meat  is  due  to  the  presence  of  NO- 
heraochromopen.  The  NO-hemochromogen  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  by  the 
the  meat  of  NO-hemoglobin  to  which  the  red  color  of  salt  meat  is  due.  NO- 
hemoglobin  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrite  on  the  NO-hemochromogen,  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  and  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents. 

"The  nitrite  is  formed  by  reduction  within  the  raw  meat  of  the  niter  used  in  salt- 
ing.   Thft  nitrite  is  distributed  by  long  cooking." 

The  handling'  and  preserving  of  raw  meat,  R.  Emmerich  {Ztgehr.  Vntenmrh. 
Nahr.  M.  Genuimnll.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  17,  18). — The  author  insists  on  the  need  of 
cleanline^  in  slaughtering  and  handling  meat. 

On  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  preserved  meat,  together  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  estimation  of  and  the  compoiuids  of  tin  in  preserved  meat,  F. 
VViRTHLK  (Cliem.  Zlg.,U(1900),p.S(!S;  Chem.  Neiiyi,8^ (1900),  No.^l44,Pp.-iOS,^09). 

The  manufacture  and  exportation  of  tasajo,  or  jerked  beef,  by  Biver  Flata 
countries  (V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indwtry  Rpl.  1899,  pp.  399-404).— 
The  preparation  of  this  8un-<lried  and  salted  beef  is  describe<l  and  statistics  of  the 
amount  exported  are  given. 

Eggs  and  their  uses  (ts  food,  C.  F.  Langwobthy  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  fbrmen'  BuL 
128,  pp.  SI). — Eggs  and  their  uses  are  described  and  the  flavor  of  eggs,  digejrtibility, 
marketing  and  preservation,  desiw-ated  eggs,  egg  powders  and  egg  substitutes,  and 
similar  topics  are  discussetl.  The  bulletin  summarizes  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  American  and  foreign  investigators,  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of. 

Lard  oil,  M.  Duvk  (Bui.  A»*i)r.  Beige  Cliim.,  ir>  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  /P).— Analy- 
sis and  dest^ription  of  lard  oil — "  prime  steam  lard  "  or  neutral — imported  into  France 
to  te  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin. 

The  soy  bean  and  its  products  from  a  chemical  and  dietetic  standpoint,  A. 
NiKiTiN  (  Vestnik.  Obsh.  Hig.  Subed.  i.  I'rakl.  Med.,- 1900,  No.  4,  pp.  453-469;  ab*.  in 
Ztxrhr.  I'litermch.  Nahr.  u.  (Imwumill.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  39,40). — The  author  sum- 
marizes the  literature  of  soy  bean  products  with  especial  reference  to  food  value, 
quoting  many  analy(ie.>4  made  by  himself  and  other  Russian  investigators. 

Manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter  in  Mannheim  (i^'.  Amer.,  84  (1901),  No.  IS, 
p.  38-2;  V.  S.  CoumUir  Bplt.,  GO  (1901),  No.  248,  pp.  6.%  64).— A  descriptive  article. 

CoSee  substitutes  (I'roe.  Agr.  Hort.  >Soc.  Madras,  1901,  Apr.-June,  p.  H). — A  note 
quote<l  from  G.  Watt,  on  the  compowition  and  use  as  coffee  substitute  of  the  seeds  ol 
fipermaroce  hinpida. 

Studies  of  theobromin  and  caffein  and  the  salts  they  form,  T.  Paul  (AnMt. 
Pharm.  2.39  (1901),  Non.  1,  pp.  48-80;  2,  }rp.  «/-.W).— Studies  by  metho<is  of  physical 
chotnistry. 

Acetic  acid  in  foreign  countries  (Spec.  {V.  .S'.]  Congular  Rpt*.,  22  (1900),  pt.  1, 
pp.  8S). — A  summary  of  information  received  from  American  consuls  in  foreign 
countries  on  the  consumption,  price,  and  importation  of  acetic  acid  as  well  as  the 
form  in  which  it  is  demanded  locally.  . 

The  preservation  of  food,  R.  C.  T.  Evans  (Briligh  Food  Jour.,  2  (1900),  Not.  19, 
pp.  178,  179;  20,  pp.  214,  21.');  21,  p.  24S;  22,  p.  278).— A  general  discussion. 

Nutrition  investigations  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  H.  S.  Grindley  and 
J.  L.  Sammis  ( t'.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experimeitl  Staiimw  BtU.  91,  pp.  7-«)).— The 
composition  of  a  numlier  of  food  materials  is  reported  together  with  dietary  studies 
of  a  teacher's  family  and  a  boarding  club  of  mechanics.  The  total  food  consiuned 
per  man  per  day  by  the  former  was:  Protein,  106  fat  11,  and  carbohydrates  -MS  gm- 
and  the  fuel  value  3,290  calories.  Kimilar  values  for  the  latter  study  were:  Froteui 
118,  fat  146,  carbohydrates  378  gm.,  and  fuel  value  3,382  calories.     The  average 
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daily  cost,  including  waste,  was  28  and  23  cts.,  respectively.  The  results  are  dis- 
corned  at  some  length- 
Nutrition  investigations  at  the  North.  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  £.  F. 
Udi)  (  f.  S.  Depl.  ArjT.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  91,  pp.  21-26).— It  was  fonnd 
that  on  an  avera^  a  club  of  women  students  consumed  64  gm.  protein,  99  gm.  fat, 
360  gm.  carbohydrates  per  woman  per  day,  the  fuel  value  being  2,660  calories.  The 
average  daily  cost  of  food  including  waste  was  13.8  cts. 

Nutrition  inTestigationB  at  Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio,  Isabel  Bevibr  and 
EuzABErH  C  Bpraocb  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Sfation»  Bui.  91,  pp. 
i7-4S). — As  shown  by  a  dietary  study,  a  club  which  was  made  lip  almost  entirely 
of  women  students  and  teachers,  consumed  on  an  average:  Protein  68,  isA  115,  and 
carbohydrates  321  gm.  per  woman  per  day,  the  fuel  value  being  2,666  calories.  The 
co<4  including  waste  was  18.3  cts.  per  day.  The  results  are  discussed  and  compared 
with  those  obtained  in  similar  studies  elsewhere. 

The  digestion  of  various  food  substances,  C.  Turlb  {British  Food  Jour.,  S 
{1900),  So».  SI,  pp.  246,  247;  22,  pp.  278,  279). — A  general  discussion. 

Contribution  to  the  physiology  of  digestion;  function  of  the  spleen  in  the 
formation  of  trypsin,  A.  Hehzbn  {Arch  Physiol.  [/Jffujrer],  84  {1901),  No.  S-4,pp. 
llS-i29). — The  author  cites  a  number  of  experiments  conducted  by  himself  and  his 
students  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spleen  secretes  some  substance 
which  poeseaHce  the  power  of  changing  protrypsin  into  trypsin. 

Contribution  to  the  physiology  of  digrestion:  I,  Influence  of  several  foods 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  A.  Herzen  {Arch.  Physiol. 
[Pfiugtr],  84  {1901),  So.  3-4,  pp.  101-114). — On  the  basis  of  experiments  made  in 
the  author's  laboratory,  which  are  not  yet  reported  in  full,  the  effect  of  a  number  of 
foods,  including,  among  others,  raw  meat,  meat  juices,  and  meat  broth,  on  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice  and  its  composition,  is  discussed.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  dogs  having  suitable  fistulte.  The  experiments  are  discussed  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  theories  advanced  by  J.  P.  Pawlow.' 

Teeding  tests  with  a  dog  given  different  nitrogenous  materials,  K.  Korn- 
AUTH  {Zitehr.  Landie.  Versucfutw.  OcMerr.,  S  {1900),  Nos.  l,pp.  1-25;  2,  pp.  lSS-162). — 
In  a  study  of  the  comparative  value  of  a  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  proteids, 
the  digestibility  ot  aleuronat,  conglutin  (from  lupines),  casein,  gelatin,  hide  powder, 
and  nuclein  was  determined,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.    With  the  exception  of  the  nuclein  preparation,  which  was  unpleas- 
antly acid,  the  nitrogenous  substances  were  as  well  or  better  digested  than  meat  meal. 
Although  definite  conclusions  are  not  drawn,  the  experiments,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  do  not  indicate  that  the  phosphorus  of  casein  was  more  thoroughly  assimi- 
latcti  than  that  of  other  foods.    On  casein  gains  of  nitrogen  were  accompanied  by 
corresponding  gains  of  phosphorus. 

The  assimilation  of  fats,  Dbsokez  {Rev.  Gen.  fid.  Pures  et  .ippl.,  1900,  July  6; 
nbt.  in  Zlschr.  Unlersuch  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  4  {1901),  No.  5,  p.  206). — According  to 

(the  author  his  experiments  demonstrate  that  fat  is  converted  in  the  body  into  glyco- 
gen, and  not  into  sugar.     In  experiments  with  dogs  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the 
I,  muscles  was  much  increased  when  fat  was  consumed,  while  the  glycogen  in  the  liver 

1  was  not  increased.    The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  fat  is  not  converted  into 

carbohydrates  in  the  liver,  but  that  the  conversion  takes  place  under  the  influence 
f  of  the  leucocytes. 

Concerning  lipase,  the  fat-splitting  enzym,  and  the  reversibility  of  its 
action,  J.  H.  Kastlb  and  A.  8.  Lowbnhart  {Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  24  {1900),  No.  6, 
pp.  491-6JS). — Lipase  was  fonnd  in  largest  amount  in  the  liver,  next  in  the  pancreas, 
kidney,  and  submaxillary  giand.    The  enzym  was  tested  as  to  its  hydrolizing  power 


'  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungsdrusen.    Bergmann,  Wiesbaden,  1898. 
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in  forming  ethyl  butyrate.  In  the  experiments  a  glycerin  extract  of  lipase  from  the 
pancreas,  prepared  i)y  macerating  portions  of  the  organ  and  straining  through  cloth, 
was  used.  Filtering  through  filter  paper  almost  completely  removed  the  enzym. 
The  enzym  wa.s  found  to  be  more  stable  tlian  usually  supposed  and  its  action  was 
strongest  at  40°  C,  while  it  was  destroyed  at  65  to  70°  C. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  lipase  on  ethereal  salts  of  a  homologous  series,  it  was 
found  that  the  stability  of  the  latter  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  combined  acid. 

With  concentrated  amounts  of  the  enzym  or  with  small  amounts  of  ethereal  salts 
hydrolysiis  was  complete.  The  authors  believe  that  under  other  conditions  the 
hydrolizing  action  of  the  enzym  stops  and  its  action  under  favorable  circumstaDces 
is  reversed.  Experiments  are  described,  wherein  ethyl  butyrate  was  formed  from 
butyric  acid  and  alcohol  by  the  action  of  lipase.  The  trials  were  carried  on  with 
control  experiments  and  the  presence  of  the  butyrate  detecteil  by  its  odor.  About 
5  i)er  cent  of  the  butyric  acid  was  changed  into  ethyl  butyrate.  The  bearing  of  this 
result  on  fat  absorption,  storing,  and  translocation  in  the  plant  is  discussed. 

The  question  of  the  resorption  of  fat,  I.  Munk  ( CentU.  Phynol.,  14  {1900),  pp. 
121-135,  15.1-156;  abs.in  ZUtchr.  Vnterguch.  Nahr.  u.  GenumnU.,  4  (1901),  Xo.S,p. 
205). — A  controversial  article. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  butter  on  the  secretion  of  g'astiic  juice,  W.  A. 
WiKscniLLo  (  Vrach  [St.  Petentbarg],  21  (1900),  pp.42S,  4S4:  ab».  in  Zttckr.  Unlermtdu 
Ifahr.  u.  (Jcntt&imtl.,  4  (1901),  Xo.  5,  p.  206). — The  principal  conclusions,  which  were 
drawn  from  experiments  made  with  man  in  which  the  stomach  contents  were  exam- 
ined, follow:  Butter  diminishes  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  hinders  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  less  when  first  taken  than  after  a  time. 
The  peptonizing  power  is  greater  under  the  influence  of  butter  than  without  it. 
Butter  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  glands  secreting  gastric  juice,  and  the  secre- 
tion does  not  continue  longer  than  when  no  butter  is  consumed.  According  to  the 
observer  butter  should  be  given  an  important  place  in  the  diet  of  invalids  on  account 
of  its  nutritive  value,  pleasant  taste,  and  easy  digestibility. 

Concerning  the  quantitative  determinations  of  easily  dig^ested  carbohy- 
drates (starch  and  nearly  related  bodies)  in  the  human  feces,  J.  STRASBUwiEB 
(Arch.  PlnjKwl.  [Pfluriir],  84  (1001),  No.  3-4,  pp.  173-189).— Aa  the  result  of  inveeti- 
gatiouH,  the  author  concludes  that  the  small  amount  ot  starch  present  in  the  feces 
can  be  determined  quantitatively  with  the  Volhard-Pfliiger  sugar  method. 

The  silica  content  of  human  and  animal  tissues,  H.  Scbulz  (.-IrrA.  Phyiioi, 
[Ptlit(Kr'\,  84  (1900),  Xo.  1-J,  pp.  67-100;  abs.  in  Chem.  CenlbL,  72  (1901),  I,  Xo.  11, 
p.  6JG). — Details  of  chemical  investigations  are  reported. 

ANIMAL  PBODUCTIOK. 

Bye  as  a  concentrated  feed,  W.  vo.v  Knieriem  ( Landxo.  Jahrb. ,  29  (1900),  Xo.  S, 
pp.  48ii-.Ui). — Tests  made  at  the  Peterhof  Experimental  Farm  on  the  value  of  r)-e 
grain  as  a  concentrated  ft^Kl  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  investigations  include 
a  test  with  milch  cows,  a  feeding  test  with  pigs,  digestion  experiments  with  horses, 
sheep,  rabbits  an<l  hens,  and  chemical  and  physiological  studies  of  the  fat  of  rye  and 
other  feeding  stuffs. 

Tests  with  coivn  (pp.  484—191). — The  first  test  reported  was  made  by  A.  von  Villon. 
Two  cows  were  fed  during  3  periods  from  November  13  to  February  12.  The  coarse 
food  was  30  lbs.  of  clover  hay  daily.  During  the  second  period  1  cow  was  fed  in 
addition  5  llw.  of  malt  dust,  and  another  cow  5  lbs.  of  crushed  rye  tlaily.  But  little 
change  was  produced  by  the  addition  of  grain  to  a  ration  of  such  nutritious  coaree 
fee<l  as  clover  hay.  The  ration  containing  the  malt  dust  appeared  to  have  a  more 
favorable  influence  upon  the  production  of  milk  than  the  ration  with  rye. 
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A  more  extended  test  was  made  by  J.  Plohman  in  a  comparison  of  rye  and  oats 
with  milch  cows.  The  tests  were  carried  on  during  different  periods  of  lactation, 
the  cows  being  given  the  2  feeds  alternately  in  order  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  indi- 
indoality.  The  coarse  feed  was  15  lbs.  of  clover  hay,  12  lbs.  of  straw,  and  2  lbs.  of 
coooanut  cake  daily.  The  concentrated  feed  was  6  lbs.  of  ground  rye  or  ground 
oats.  The  day's  rations  contained  practically  the  same  amoimts  of  protein,  the  fat 
being  larger  in  the  ca'^e  of  the  oatmeal  ration. 

The  test  extended  from  November  25  to  January  8,  and  was  divided  into  3  periods 
of  10  days  each,  M'ith  5  days  inter^-al  between.  In  every  case  it  was  found  that  the 
oatmeal  ration  gave  a  larger  production  of  milk  than  the  rye  meal  ration.  The  fat 
rootent  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  milk  was  higher  in  every  case  with  the  oatmeal 
lation.    The  following  table  shows  the  result  by  periods: 

Fat  m  the  dry  mibi^ance  of  the  milk. 


Cow  No.  1. 

Cow  No.  -2. 

Ration. 

Pat  in  to- 
tal nollds. 

RaUon. 

Fat  in  to- 
tal aolidB. 

Vcitodl    .                  

Oato.... 
Eye  .... 

Per  cent. 
28.77 

•M  -U 

Rye  .... 

CiatA 

Percent. 
28.41 

Pcilod-i                            

28.98 

Peihids 

OatK....        28.67  !  Rye  .... 

1                 1 

24.48 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  was  in  every  case  lower  on  the  oat  ration  than  on 
the  rye  ration.  Of  the  butter  made  during  the  different  feeding  periods,  no  differ- 
ence was  noticed  in  the  grain  or  taste,  but  that  made  on  the  rye  ration  was  harder, 
while  that  made  on  the  oat  ration  had  a  deeper  yellow  color.  No  bad  effects  on  the 
animals  were  noticed  in  feeding  the  rye  ration. 

As  <uialy8i8  shows,  rye  grain  is  poor  in  fat,  and  hence  it  is  recommended  to  feed  it 
with  coarse  food  rich  in  fat  or  in  connection  with  oil  cake. 

Tali  vrith  Aeep  (pp.  491-500). — Tests  made  by  P.  Kasimirsky,  on  the  comparative 
digestibility  of  rye  and  oats  by  two  sheep  and  the  effects  of  these  grains  on  the  digest- 
ilulity  of  hay,  are  reported.  The  ration  consisted  of  700  gm.  of  hay  and  300  gm.  of 
gndn  per  day.  The  nsnal  experimental  methods  were  followed,  the  coefficients  of 
digestibility  of  the  rye  and  oats  alone  being  calculated  from  the  digestibility  of  the 
whole  ration,  as  described  in  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  1083).  The 
average  results  follow: 

Cbeffi/Aentt  of  digestibUUy  of  htty,  oatt,  and  rye;  average  of  tico  sheep. 


Protein. 


Hay  and  oats:  Per  cent. 

Oalrolated  dlgextibillty  of  hay  alone 68. 83 

Calculated  digertlbility  of  o«t8  alone 81. 61 

Hay  and  rye: 

CUcolated  digestibility  of  hay  alone 44. 22 

CUcDiated  digestibility  of  rye  alone 68.00 


Fat. 


PercaU. 
64.08 
98.72 

67.75 
30.83 


Percent. , 

44.22  I 
71.98  I 

41.08  I 
7.00  I 


Percent.  I 
48.43  1 
82.36 


AHh. 


Percent. 
41.!>7 
45.79 


58.72  I 
77.20  I 


The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  rye  formed  part  of  the  ration  the 
digestibility  of  protein  and  crude  fiber  of  the  hay  was  diminished,  while  that  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  was  increased;  furthermore,  the  fat  of  rye  was  much  less  thor- 
oughly digested  than  the  fat  of  oats. 

Tetl»  inthpig$  (pp.  500-504). — On  the  basis  of  tests  carried  on  by  Schukowski,  the 
comparative  value  of  rye,  barley  and  milk  for  pigs,  is  discussed.  Two  pigs  were 
fed  rye  with  whole  milk  for  17  days.  Barley  was  then  substituted  for  rye  until  the 
end  of  the  feeding  period,  which  covered  142  days.  Two  similar  pigs  were  fed  barley 
for  68  days  and  then  rye  alone  or  rye  and  barley  for  the  remainder  of  the  test.    The 
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total  gain  of  the  flret  lot  was  127.98  lbs.;  of  the  second,  132.32  lbs.  The  aathor 
states  that  rye,  as  didtin^ruis^hed  from  barley,  was  not  eaten  readily  when  fed  in  large 
amounts  and  that  sometimes  it  was  refused  altogether.  The  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  although  large  amounts  of  rye  can  be  successfully  fed  such  rations  can  not  long 
be  continued.  To  compare  whole  milk  and  skim  milk,  a  ration  of  whole  milk  and 
barley  was  continued  with  one  of  the  pigs  for  some  7  months.  After  a  short  time 
on  whole  milk  and  barley,  a  similar  pig  was  fed  at  the  close  of  the  test  on  skim  milk 
and  barley.  The  author  calculates  that  skim  milk  made  a  return  of  0.38  ct.  per  kg. 
Tests  urilh  horses,  rabbits  and  hens  (pp.  504-523). — The  author  reports  and  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  experiments  made  with  horses,  rabbits  and  hens.  The  compar- 
ative digestibility  of  rye  and  oats  was  tested  with  horses  by  W.  Groot.  The  grains 
were  fed  with  clover  hay,  the  daily  ration  consisting  of  4,914  gm.  of  the  former  and 
8,190  gm.  of  the  latter.  The  usual  experimental  methods  were  followed.  The  aver- 
age coefHcients  of  digestibility  of  the  two  rations  follow: 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  hay  and  oats,  and  hay  and  rye;  average  for  two  horses. 


,  Dry  «iib-    p„,.|„         p.,      '    Crude 
suncp.      "ote""-        ™t-     I     fiber. 


Nitrogen- 

tree 
extract. 


Per  cent.    Per  eenl.  I  Per  eenl.  .  Per  eenl.    Per  eent 

Hayandoatii (       51.46,       62.S0         89.81  35.60  60.2S 

Hayandrye 52.24  55.84  i         8.89  31.28  i         66.11 


As  {minted  out  by  the  author,  when  oats  constituted  part  of  a  ration,  the  fat  was 
much  more  thoroughly  digested  than  when  rye  was  fed.  He  believes  that  the  chief 
reason  why  oats  are  such  superior  feed  for  horses  is  that  almost  no  vegetable  fat  is  so 
easily  digested  as  that  of  oats.  In  the  tests  noted  above,  the  time  spent  in  work  was 
recorded  an  well  as  the  weight  of  the  horses.  The  losses  in  weight  were  greater  on 
the  rye  ration  than  on  the  oat  ration.  The  fact  that  variations  in  weight  can  serve 
for  judging  the  value  of  feeding  stuffs  is  insisted  on.  The  author  believes  that 
although  oats,  are  much  better  feed  for  horses  than  rye,  yet  the  latter  can  be  fed  to 
advantage  in  rather  large  quantities.  He  recommends  that  the  grain  be  soaked 
before  feeding  and  that  the  horses  be  gradually  accustomed  to  it.  Since  rye  is  defi- 
cient in  fat,  this  constituent  should  be  supplie<l  by  other  feeding  stuffs.  The  low 
coefficients  of  digestibility  of  fat  observetl  when  rye  was  fed  is  discussed  and  tests 
bearing  on  this  subjei-t  by  Koschnowski,  liedych,  and  R.  Slawinski,  are  briefly 
rejxjrted.  licx-fchnowski  found  that  as  an  average  of  two  tests,  the  coefficients  of 
digestibility  of  rye  l)y  rabbits  wa.s  a.-"  follows:  Dry  matter,  85.95;  protein,  68.45;  fat, 
72.70;  nitrogen-free  extract,  93.59;  crude  fil)er,  (j5.97;  and  ash,  36.15  per  cent 
According  to  Re<lych's  resulti,  rabbits  digested  98.3  per  cent  of  the  fat  of  coooanut 
cake,  94.8  ])er  cent  of  the  fat  of  oats,  and  76  per  cent  of  the  fat  of  rye.  Slawinski 
found  that  rabbits  digested  96.3  jwr  cent  of  the  fat  of  cocoanut  cake;  65.5  per  centof 
the  fat  of  oat  straw,  and  55  fier  cent  of  the  fat  of  rye  straw. 

Further  studicn  of  the  coiuijarative  digestibility  of  rye,  oats  and  barley,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  fat  are  ri'ported  by  the  author,  which  were  made  by  W.  Greet.  Three 
hens  were  used,  and  the  daily  ration  consi8te<l  of  70  gm.  of  the  grains  tested.  The 
coefficients  of  digestibility  follow: 

i'oeffirients  of  dujistib'lity  of  ri/e,  ixits,  niid  Ixirley;  ejrperimetUs  with  hen*. 


l>ry  mat- 
I      tcr. 


Protein. 


Rye  ... 

Outs  . . . 
Barley. 


l\r  ri  nt.  Per  rtiii. 

76.%  70.72 

49,  W  62.34 

69.11  75.41 


Fat, 


extract.       *'*'• 


Percent. 
\6.m 

84.01  60.82  .5 

67.43  81.11  .2 


Percent.    PercetL 

87.8  2.4 
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In  this  case  alao  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  fat  of  barley  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  other  grains.  Aa  the  author  points  out,  digestion  experiments  with 
pooltrr  present  this  difficulty,  viz,  the  urine  and  feces  are  excreted  together;  there- 
fore, in  determining  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  protein,  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  and  ammonia  excreted  was  determined  and  the  sum  deducted  from  the  total 
nitro^n.  The  remainder  was  assumed  to  represent  the  nitrogen  of  the  undigested 
protein. 

In  discoasing  these  experiments  and  those  reported  above  (see  milch  cows,  sheep, 
and  pigs),  the  author  draws  general  deductions  concerning  rye  as  a  concentrated 
feed,  some  of  which  follow:  Rye  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  feeding  stuff,  but  some 
precautions  are  necessary  in  the  method  of  feeding,  and  in  the  selection  of  other 
cooiititaents  of  the  ration.  Kye  should  be  soaked  or  coarsely  ground.  On  account 
of  the  low  content  of  the  crude  fiber  and  the  low  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  fait, 
this  grain  can  not  Ik*  recommended  as  a  concentrated  feed  for  horses  or  young  cattle. 
When,  on  account  of  its  comparatively  low  cost,  rye  must  be  used,  the  other  feetling 
rtuffs  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  necessary  fat  is  supplied.  No  injury  to  health 
was  observed  when  rye  was  fed  except  in  the  case  of  pigs  fed  this  grain  alone.  Such 
injurj-  the  author  l)elieved  due  to  eiigot  and  other  imparities. 

As  bearing  upon  the  low  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  fat  of  rye,  the  author 
reports  a  nimiber  of  determinations  by  P.  Kotow  of  the  chemical  character  Of  the 
Eat  from  the  grain  and  straw  of  rye  and  oats.    The  results  follow: 

Qmtpnriscm  of  Ute/ai  of  rye,  oats,  rye  straw,  and  oat  straw. 


Bye  tat 

Oat  ht 

Rye.<tnw  fat. 
Oat^suaw  lat. . 


Speclfle 
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i 
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ing 
point 

Uniiapon- 

ifiable 

material. 

Acid 
number. 

12.2 
14.8 
27.5 
18.2 

Saponifi- 
cation 
number. 

Etlier 
number. 

347.8 
189.2 
8S 
172.8 

Insoluble 
fat. 

PcrcaU. 
80.2 
77.1 
65.4 
56.1 

lodin 
number. 

i 
1 

0.9284 
.9824 

.8278 
.8507 

°C. 
29 
26 

58 
57 

I-ereerU. 
8.5 
7.8 
10.2 
8.6 

360 
204 
110.5 
190.8 

117.2 
98.4 
82.2 
66.5 

The  differences  olieerved  in  these  fats  are  disctissed,  and  it  is  stated  that  further 
studies  will  t>e  reported  on  the  relation  between  the  chemical  constituents  of  fat  to 
itB  digestibility. 

Vetch  a«  concentrated  feed,  W.  von  Knieribm  {Landw.  Jattrb.,  sl9  (1900),  No.  S, 
pp.  o£4-ci40). — The  value  of  vetch  seed  (  Vlcia  taiiva)  is  discussed,  many  investiga- 
tions previously  reported  b  ing  cited.  The  author  reports  experiments  made  at  the 
Peterhof  Experimental  Farm  with  cows  by  Schapoechnikoff  and  A.  Buschmann  and 
with  pigs  by  M.  von  Wichert.  The  digestibility  of  vetch  seed  was  tested  with  rab- 
bits and  compared  with  that  of  pea  meal. 

It  it)  stated  that  betsuse  of  its  cheapness  vetch-seed  meal~  has  been  fed  to  the 
dairy  herd  at  the  Peterhof  Experimental  Farm  for  several  years.  Increasing 
amoimts  were  fed,  aggr^cating  in  one  year  1,421  lbs.  per  head,  or  a  daily  average  of 
almi«t  4  ll)s.  It  favorably  influem-ed  the  milk  yield,  the  cows  ate  the  vetch-seed 
meal  reswlily,  and  it  was  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  single  individual. 

In  an  experiment  by  Schaposchnikofl  a  cow  was  feed  during  3  periods  with  35  lbs. 
<»f  clover  hay.  During  the  second  period  5  lbs.  of  vetch-seed  meal  was  added  to  the 
daily  ration.  With  the  vetch  ration  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk 
and  in  the  percentage  of  protein  and  a  decrease  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  The 
cow  ate  the  vetch  with  relish,  and  no  unfavorable  results  were  apparent. 

In  another  experiment  by  A.  Buschman,  a  comparison  was  made  between  vetch- 
■eed  meal  and  cocoanut  meal.  These  2  concentrated  feeds  were  fed  in  connection 
with  \f)  11)8.  of  trefoil  clover  and  10  lbs.  of  oat  straw  daily.    This  amount  of  vetch-seed 
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meal  had  no  bad  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  cow,  while  the  yield  of  milk  wa«  8  per 
cent  higher  than  with  the  cocoanut-meal  feed.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  4.24 
p>er  cent  during  the  first  cocoanut-nieal  period,  3.58  during  the  vetch-seed-meal 
period,  and  4.38  during  the  (nmcluding  cocoanut-meal  period. 

The  test  with  pigs  covered  70  days.  Two  of  the  pigs  were  fe<l  vetch  seed  alone, 
vetch  and  milk,  or  vetch  and  Ijarley.  For  a  few  days  l>arley  alone  was  given.  Two 
similar  pigs  were  fe<i  Iwirley  alone  at  first,  and  later  barley  and  milk.  The  grains 
were  coarsely  ground.  On  the  first  ration  the  total  gain  was  18.265  kg.  and  on  the 
second  21.726  kg.  One  pig  in  each  lot  waH  then  slaughtered  and  the  feeding  con- 
tinued with  the  other,  hay  meal  being  addetl  to  the  rations.  In  18  days  the  pig  fed 
the  vetch  ration  gaine<l  10.249  kg.  and  the  pig  fe<l  barley  15.579  kg.  In  this  text  it 
was  observed  that  the  pigs  did  not  eat  the  vetch  with  great  relish,  and  sometimes  it 
was  refused.  The  author  telieves,  however,  that  vetch  seed  may  b«'  profitably  used 
as  a  feeding  stuff  for  pigs,  although  some  caution  must  be  observed.  On  the  other 
hand,  vetch  was  found  to  l)e  a  very  satisfactory  feeding  stuff  *or  milch  cx)ws,  and  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  author,  it  is  very  cheap. 

Concentrated  feed  stnfih;  condimental  stock  and  poultry  foods,  J.  K.  Lind- 
SEY  (MatmchvmeUx  Ifalrh  Sla.  hid.  71,  pp.  40). — A  large  number  of  analyses  of  fee<ling 
stuffs  are  shown  in  tables,  giving  the  brand,  manufacturer,  source,  and  the  protein 
and  fat  guarantee*!  and  found.  The  various  feeds  are  divided  into  4  class(>8,  with 
reference  to  their  protein  content.  For  New  Kngland  conditions,  the  most  econom- 
ical concentrated  feeds  in  the  author's  opinion  are  cotton-seed  meal,  com-gluten 
meal,  gluten  feed,  dry  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  and  fine  flour  middlings. 
Expensive  feeds  are  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  and  so-calle<l  mixed  feeds.  The  latter 
especially  are  un(le.«irable,  on  account  of  l)eing  so  often  adulterated.  Therefore  it  is 
usually  more  economical  for  the  feeder  to  make  his  own  mixtures.  For  this  purpose 
tables  of  desirable  mixtures  are  given.  Of  the  11  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  not 
guaranteed,  8  were  found  to  be  largely  adulterate*!.  Farmers  are  therefore  urged  to 
purchase  only  giiarantee<l  meals.  The  gluten  meals  and  fee<ls  were  free  from  adultei^ 
ation  and  usually  of  excellent  (juality.  A  large  numlier  of  the  8o-calle<!  oat  feeds 
were  of  very  inferior  (juality,  and,  while  costing  nearly  as  much  as  corn,  are  only  }  to 
i  as  valuable. 

A  large  numlier  of  analyses  of  condimental  stock  f(M><lH  aixl  condition  )M>wder8  ar« 
reported  and  the  sulwtances  found  in  them  discussed.  They  were  found  to  consist 
principally  of  cereals,  oil  meals,  and  by-pnKlucts.  In  some,  condimentsas  fenngreek 
and  gentian  were  found,  as  well  a.s  various  other  products,  as  salt,  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium, so<la,  <;harcoal,  sulphur,  and,  in  poultry  ^mkIs  especially,  ground  oyster  shells, 
charcoal,  and  i)ep|>er.  The  condition  ]>owder8  varie<!  very  nnich  in  composition, 
but  in  general  the  author  l)elieves  were  of  very  little  value,  and  in  no  way  merited 
the  strong  claims  ma<!e  for  them  by  the  manufacturers.  Their  cost  is  excessive, 
and  in  no  case  are  tliey  ne<v.sBary  to  the  health  of  the  animal. 

Commercial  feeding  atufib  in  the  Connecticut  market  ( < hnnirlwiU  State  Sla. 
Bui.  l.iS,  pp.  Ji»). — .\gents  of  the  station  collected  in  the  25  towns  and  villages  of 
the  State  186  samples  of  commercial  fee<ling  stuffs.  The  results  of  analysis  are 
shown,  giving  the  chemical  composition,  the  digestible  nutrients,  and  the  cost  per 
ton.  A  listshowing  the  average  weight  of  1  qt.of  ea<-h  of  the  feeils  named  is  also  given. 
With  the  ex<'eption  of  cotton-seed  meal,  old-process  linseed  meal,  and  hominy 
chops,  the  ])ercentagcs  of  fat  in  the.«e  feinls  was  not  very  unlike,  ranging  between 
2.4  and  5.5  ]mT  cent.  As  the  protein  is  the  nutrient  which  the  fee<!er  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  petting,  a  comparison  is  shown  of  the  cost  of  that  ingredient  in  each  of 
the  clas.«es  of  foenls.  If  20  lbs.  of  protein  in  cotton-see<!  meal  cost  ^.64,  then  20 
lbs.  of  protein  in  gluten  meals  cost  alH>ut  $0.85,  in  gluten  feeds  $0.88,  in  wheat  fewis 
$1.20,  in  oats,  corn,  proven<ler,  com  chop,  etc.,  $1.77,  and  in  oat  fee»!s  and  other 
trash  $2.10.     This  is  a  rougli  but  i>ractically  just  statement  of  the  comparative  coat 
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of  protein  .in  the  feeding  staffs  analyzed.  Cheap  and  low-grade  oat  feeds  are  con- 
odered  to  he  of  very  little  valne.  Com  meal  should  he  produced  by  the  feeder,  and 
he  is  advi»Hl  not  to  buy  anything  containing  leas  protein  than  wheat  feeds,  and  espe- 
dally  to  avoid  pon-hasing  the  condimental  and  medicinal  foods,  put  up  usually 
under  proprietary  names. 

The  composition  of  commercial  feeding  atufb  sold  in  Connecticut  (Cbn- 
MttietU  SiaU  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  361S87).—A  reprint  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Condimental  and  medicinal  cattle  and  poultry  foods  ( VontwelictU  State  fka. 
RpL  1900,  pp.  .*55->»eO).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  75). 
Analyses  of  commercial  feeding:  stufib,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  B.  O. 
»  White(  Vemumt  Sta.  Bui.  84,  pp.  95-107). — In  accordance  with  the  State  law  r^u- 

lating  the  sale  of  i-ommercial  feeding  stuffs,  230  samples  were  analyzed.  These 
included  t-otton-seed  meals,  linseed  meals,  Cleveland  flax  meal,  gluten  meals  and 
feeds,  oat  feeds,  com-and-oat  feeds,  com  and  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
mixed  wheat  feeds,  ground  oats,  com  and  bran,  hominy  chop  feed,  calf  meal,  poultry 
foods,  and  animal  meal. 

"A  general  sur\'ey  of  the  analyses  discloses  no  considerable  amount  of  adulteration. 
There  is  still  some  sale  of  goods  containing  more  or  less  plentiful  proportions  of  oat 
halls,  but  buyers  are  coming  to  understand  this  better  and  to  purchase  accordingly. 
This  is  not  an  adulteration  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  provided  the  composition  of  the 
goods  is  stated  and  maintained.  There  are  still  some  sales  being  made  of  goods  car- 
rying oat  hulls,  where  the  guaranty  is  lacking.  Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  makers  of  such  mixtures  to  comply  with  the  law.  .  .  . 

"(Toaranties  were  not  upheld  as  well  with  the  gluten  feeds  samples  as  with  the 
meals,  unless  refuge  is  taken  behind  the  '  dry  basis '  claim.  .  .  . 

"  Germ  oil  meal  is  a  new  material  on  the  Vermont  market.  It  is  made  largely 
from  the  germs  of  the  com  kernel,  is  lower  in  its  protein  content  than  the  other 
glucose  by-products,  and  is  very  high  in  fat.  The  four  samples  analyzed  were  uni- 
formly below  guaranty.     .  .  . 

"  Oat  feeds  and  com  and  oat  feeds  are  largely  made  up  of  the  residues  from  the 

manufacture  of  oatmeal  and  other  breakfast  foods.     They  form  the  outlet  for  oat 

hulls  ami  light  oats,  and  contain,  as  a  rule,  much  more  woody  fiber  (oat  hulls)  than 

is  found  in  a  g<x)d  quality  of  oats  or  provender.    Certain  of  these  goods  are  fortified 

with  more  or  less  of  some  highly  nitrogenous  concentrate  like  cotton  seed  or  linseed 

meal.    Others  are  ver}'  lacking  in  protein  and  are  hardly  more  than  oat  hulls." 

Experiments  on  the  utilization  of  gorse,  A.  C.  Girakd  {Ann.  Agrun.,  sf7{1901), 
So.  1,  pp.  5-44). — ^The  composition  of  gorse  was  studied,  and  also  its  digestibility  by 
a  faonie  and  a  sheep.    The  culture  of  gorse  is  described  and  the  plant  compared  with 
-  alfalfa. 

,^  Contribution  to  the  subject  of   aspartic   acid  and  asparagin,  A.  Jullbs 

I  (Ank.  Phyfiol.  \_Pltuger'\,  S4  (ISOl),  iVo.  7-10,  pp.  446-4M) .—From  his  exj)eriment8 

I  theauthor  concludes  that  when  aspartic  acid  is  oxidize<l  with  pennangaaate  of  potash, 

.  I  the  nitrr>gen  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  ammonia.     When  asparagin  is  oxidized,  more 

.  '  than  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  as  urea,  the  remainder  as  ammonia.     The 

experiments  are  discussed  in  relation  to  their  bearing  upon  the  oxidation  of  asjMragin 

!  by  animals. 

I  Bational  stock  feeding,  W.  J.  Spillham  (  Waskiru/ton  Sla.  Bui.  43,  pp.  48). — A 

j  popular  diiicussion  of  the  principles  of  stock  feeding.     This  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier 

I  bolleUn  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  583). 

.'  Votes  on  the  «>Tiiing.l  industry  of  Porto  Sico,  O.  F.  Cook  ( ('.  .S'.  Depl.  Agr., 

Bwrenu  of  Animal  Iruluttry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  663-667,  ph.  10). — Brief  notes  on  feeding 
stoflg,  breeds  of  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  are  given. 

8teer-fe«ding  experiments,  L.  Foster  and  L.  .\.  Mbbuill  (  UUih  Sla.  Rpl.  1900, 
PP.LV-LXIU). — ^The  cost  of  raising  steers  from  birth  until  they  were  two  years 
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old  was  U'stt'd  with  4  grade  Jers<eys.  At  first  they  were  fed  whole  milk  and  later 
skim  milk  and  'grain.  The  calves  were  i>a8tured  during  the  sammer,  and  in  the 
winter  were  fed  alfalfa,  corn  stover,  grain,  and  roots.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test 
calves  1  and  2  each  weighe*l  58  pounds.  They  gained  on  an  average  of  1.35  and  1.12 
lbs.  per  day,  n-spet-tively.  Calf  number  3  weighed  94  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test  and  gained  on  an  average  of  1.39  lbs.  per  day.  Number  4  weighed  76  Ibe.  at 
birth  and  gained  1.15  llw.  on  an  average  per  day.  The  profit  on  the  calves  was 
$12.78,  $8.59,  $9.38,  and  $6.82,  respectively.  The  total  cost  of  raising  calves  1  and  2 
was  $23.30  and  $22.05,  resi)ectively,  while  numbers  3  and  4  each  cost  $19.98. 

"It  should  be  remenilH^red  that  these  steers  were  grade  Jerseys,  which  accounts 
for  their  light  weights,  (irades  of  any  good  beef  breed  would  no  doubt  havt  given 
much  Ix-ttcr  returns,  but  this  exjierinient  was  intended  to  show  what  may  l»e  done 
with  grade  Jersey  stwrs  by  those  who  seek  to  improve  their  dairy  herds  by  the  use 
of  a  Jersey  bull.  The  quality  of  the  meat  was  excellent,  the  very  best  sold  at  the 
local  markets  <luring  the  year." 

Report  on  experiments  on  the  winter  feeding  of  cattle,  1898-99,  J.  W. 
P.\TEif.s<)N  (  Wnt  of  Srtilhirxl  Aijr.  Col.  Rpl.  lHff9,  pp.  3^). — Tests  with  4  lots  of  steers 
froui  l)econil)er  24,  1898,  to  April  8,  1899,  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  following 
rations  are  reportinl :  Linseed  cake,  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  and  maize  meal, 
bruise<l  oats  and  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  and  decorticate<l  c»tton-«eed  cake. 
In  every  ca.«e  Swedish  turnips,  hay,  aud  straw  were  fe<l  in  addition.  The  greatest 
prolits  were  realizetl  on  the  first  ration  and  the  lowest  on  the  second,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  rankwl  l>etwtH'n  these  two.  Linseetl  cake  produced  more  gain  than  the 
decorticated  cotton-8ee<l  cake,  but  the  increase  <lid  not  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense.  When  compared  with  cotton-seed  cake  and  maize,  linseed  cake  alone  was 
still  more  unprofitable. 

Feeding  skim  milk  to  calves,  A.  L.  H.\ecker  (Nebragka  f9a.  BuL  6S,  pp.  ti- 
S9). — Six  gra«le  calves  were  use<l.  Three  calves  (lot  1)  were  taken  from  their  <lam8 
a  day  or  two  after  birth  and  fed  whole  milk  for  about  10  days.  Skim  milk,  to  which 
flax«'e<l  meal  was  added,  was  then  gradually  substituted  for  whole  milk.  At  the 
enil  of  8  weeks  the  calves  were  weane<l.  They  were  then  pa«ture<l  and  later  fe<l  in 
the  burn.  The  average  weight  of  the  calves  in  lot  1  at  the  l>eginuing  of  the  trial  was 
90  Ills.;  at  the  end  of  5  months,  333  lbs.;  and  when  a  year  old,  798  Ibe.  The  three 
calves  in  lot  2  were  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams  for  5  months.  The  average 
weight  of  the  calves  at  birth  was  78  llw.;  at  the  end  of  5  months,  347  lbs.;  and  when 
a  year  old,  792  ll»s.  Record  was  kept  of  the  milk  and  butter  fat  produi"e<l  by  the 
flams  of  the  calves  in  lot  1  and  the  data  used  in  computing  the  cost  of  feeding. 
Among  the  conclusions  were  the  following: 

"As  to  the  <|uality  of  the  calves  in  the  two  lots,  it  was  quite  easy  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  |)eri<jds  (of  4  weeks  each)  to  pick  out  the  sucking  calves,  as  they  were 
rounder  in  body  and  ha«l  l)etter  coata,  but  at  one  year  old  this  differeni-e  could  not 
be  det<'cte<l.  .  .  . 

"In  conclusioti  it  may  be  safely  said  that  by  careful  feeding  go<Kl  steers  (^an  be 
raised  on  skitii  milk  by  using  ground  feifl  to  rejilace  the  lost  butter  fat. 

"The  cost  of  fee<l  for  a  skim-milk  calf  raiswl  to  six  months  old  was  alwut  nine 
<lollars.  When?  a  market  for  butter  is  accessible,  even  i-owa  with  a  l»eefy  tendency 
can  l)e  milkinl  with  profit  aud  their  calves  raised  with  little  »x>st  and  work." 

Milk  and  artificial  foods  for  calves,  L.  M.ilpeaux  (Bui.  So<:.  Wtud.  A<fr.  el  ilt. 
[fMiimtmc],  1900,  Xo.  l-'/.i,  pp.  774-7ftO). — .K  ri'smn^  oi  experiments  reix>rted  earlier 
(K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  978). 

Sheep-feeding  experiments,  L.  Foster  and  L.  .\.  Mekrill  (  Utah  Sla.  Spt.  1900, 
pp.  LXIU-LXVUf). — The  comparative  value  of  iiixnl  wheat,  froste*!  wheat.  No.  1 
wheat  .xt-reeuings  and  No.  2  wheat  screenings  was  tested  with  4  Jots  of  24  lambs  each. 
In  every  c;ise  alfalfa  was  fed  with  the  grains.     The  authors  state  that  No.  1  wheat 
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ecreenii^p  consist  of  alfalfa  aeeda,  clover  seedi*,  and  various  wetnl  s>eeds;  while  screen- 
ings Ko.  2  was  made  up  mostly  of  cracked,  broken  and  shrunken  wheat.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  test,  which  covered  14  weeks,  the  average  weight  of  the  lanibe  was 
about  47  Ibe.  each.  On  goo<l  wheat  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.19  lb.,  and  on 
itoAeA  wheat  0.21  lb.;  on  No.  1  screenings,  0.21  lb.,  and  on  No.  2  screenings  0.24  lb., 
while  4..>4,  4.19,  5.32,  and  4.38  lbs.  of  the  grains  were  required  per  pound  of  gain, 
respectively,  in  addition  to  about  6^  lbs.  of  alfalfa.  The  cost  of  fooil  eaten  per  pound 
of  giun  in  the  4  lots  was  4.88,  4.18,  3.24,  and  3.95  eta.,  respectively. 

"Taking  into  account  both  the  rate  and  the  cost  of  the  gains,  the  results  of  this 
experiment  indicate  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  screenings  than  either  good  or 
fnieted  wheat." 

The  composition  of  the  different  grains  fed  is  reported  and  the  work  of  the  Cana- 
dian stations  in  feeding  frozen  wheat  cited  in  some  detail. 

The  influence  of  manures  on  mutton,  W.  Sombrvillb  and  T.  H.  Middleton 
(your.  Hd.  Agr.  [London],  7  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  SllSSl). — Continuing  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  75),  a  test  on  the  effect  of  different  fertilizers  on  pasture  lanc^  a»i 
shown  by  gains  in  weight  made  by  sheep  and  by  the  hay  crop,  is  reported.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  fertilizers  consisted  of  cotton-seed  cake,  lime,  and  ammonia. 
One  plat,  No.  6,  served  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  wa-^  not  fertilize<l.  Some 
of  the  results  obtained  in  the  test  in  1900,  a<;  well  as  the  results  obtained  in  the  four 
years  during  which  the  investigation  has  been  continued,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

RamlU  <if  different  method*  of  manuring  paMurage  an  thovrn  hy  produrtum  of  mnUon. 


Treatment. 


[  I   GalnK  in 

Total  gains '  welKlit  of  Gain  ( -t- ) 

mode  by     xlieep  in  4  or  low  ( -  ) 

sheep  in    i    yeani  in  per  acre  in 

1900.       I  excess  of  4  years,  a 

I     plat  6. 


rj)tton.«ec<l  cake 

Ume 

Bwicslax 

do 

I  Snperpho^phate 

■  Untreated  tbroui;h<iat 

I  Superphospnate  and  potaj^h 

^perphoRphate  and  lime •• 

SuperphiMiptiate  and  ammonia 


Total  eost 
of  fertil- 
izers ^r 
acre  in  4 
years. 


PnuTifU. 


!••     IHtvolred  bones. 
II     Buio  slag  . 


1».  ■ 

Pnundii.    1 

H0| 

22R  , 

+J9.42 

J7.i0 

m 

21 

-  11.01 

12.(4 

1S1 

408 

+'2.i.M 

.').;!5 

I8U  1 

T2!7 

+  11.89 

!>.ab 

l:<7  1 

218 

+  7.72 

8.  .S3 

14 

137  ; 

■2!A  . 

+  6.80 

12.  .W 

1&9 

279 

+  7.49 

13.69 

1!» 

228 

+  2.98 

14.31 

1»4 

234  , 

+  2.90 

14.86 

89  ' 

8.02 

on  the  weight  ot  the  sheep. 

The  hay  produce<l  on  the  different  plats  in  1900  is  reported  and  the  amount  com- 
pare<l  with  the  crop  of  previous  years.     In  dis^cuwing  the  tests  the  author  says: 

"Without  attempting  to  draw  general  conclusions,  it  may  l)e  said  that  the  thir.l 
and  fourth  seasons  of  the  Tree  Field  experiment  clearly  indicate  that  manures  may 
HKNlify  the  value  of  pasture  by  affecting  the  season  of  growth,  as  well  as  by  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  pro»luce.  Under  the  influence  of  different  manures  a  late  pasture 
n>ay  lie  made  earlier,  or  a  short-lived  pasture  nuiy  be  induced  to  persist  far  into  the 
•ntumn.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  assertion;  most  famiers  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  manuring  of  pastures  will  have  reinarke<l-it  as  certainly  as  they  have 
noted  that  increased  production  of  meat  follows  manuring.  But  just  as  the  Tree 
Field  experiment  has  afforded  an  exact  means  of  determining  the  live-weight 
increase  dne  to  the  action  of  manures,  so  it  promises  to  throw  light  on  the  specific 
effects  of  certain  fertilizers  on  the  quality,  the  earliness,  and  the  ijersistence  of  pas- 
tureo.  Exact  information  on  these  points  is  much  wante<l,  and  the  future  develop- 
«nent  of  the  Tree  Fiekl-plats  promise  to  be  instructive." 
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Our  horse-raising  industry  {Landir.  Jnhrb.  ffrhireiz,  l/>  {1901),  No.  J,  pp.  .55, 
tableii  .1). — An  extended  account  of  horses  and  horse  breedinft  in  Switzerland. 

Concerning  the  shelter  and  care  of  draft  animals  and  poultry  in  winter, 
E.  8.  ZtRN  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Xtg.,  4f>  (HMO),  Nos.  ^2,  pp.  8S9-S4S;  ZS,  pj).  Sfte-SSB; 
24,  pp.  91S-91.i). — A  general  discussion. 

Breeding  thoroughbred  poultry,  J.  J.  McCue  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  Smttli  Wales,  11 
(1900),  No.  IS,  pp.  107O-1087,  dffm.  1). — Selection,  reversion,  inheritance,  the  sexes 
and  their  power,  and  line  breeding  are  discu9se<l  with  relation  to  poultrj-. 

Sucks  and  duck  breeding,  E.  Brown  (Jour.  Bd.  A^.  [London],  7  (1900),  No. 
S,  pp.  SOO-310,  juj».  4) . — A  general  discussion. 

Foreigrn  markets  for  eggs  and  poultry,  U.  E.  Alvord,  N.  R.  Asrby,  and  S. 
Lowe  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  IndwAry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  .S21-34S).—'t\n» 
includes  a  number  of  short  articles  by  the  authors  mentioned  on  such  subjects  as 
"The  report  on  poultry  and  egg  trade  in  foreign  markets,"  etc. 

The  British  egg  supply,  E.  Brown  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  S.  ner.,  11 
(1900),  pt.  4,  pp.  60,'>-64.'i,  figs.  11). — The  article  contains  many  statistics  and  other 
information  regarding  the  egg  industry  as  well  as  information  on  poultry  raising  and 
kindre<l  topics. 

DAIBT  FAEMING— DAIEYIWG. 

Alfalfa  protein  vs.    purchased  protein  in  rations  for  dairy  cows,  E.  B. 

VooRiiEEsand  C.  B.  L.\ne  (New  Jersey  SUu.  Bui.  148,  pp.  Wi-lS). — Alfalfa  hay  was 
compared  with  wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers'  grains  in  quantities  furnishing  prac- 
tically the  same  amounto  of  protein.  The  test  included  4  cowp  and  lasted  60  days. 
The  record  of  each  cow  is  given  in  detail  and  the  data  are  summarized  and  briefly 
discussed.  "The  experiment  showed  that  the  protein  in  alfalfa  hay  could  be  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  substituted  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  for  that  contained  in 
wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  for  this  purpose  is  worth  $11.16  per  ton, 
when  compare<l  with  the  wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers'  grain  at  $17  per  ton." 

Some  forage  plants  for  summer  feed,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  A.  L.  Habckkr 
(Nehrnxka  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  SO-42). — This  bulletin  is  a  refwrt  on  experiments  with 
forage  plants  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  relative  value  for  pasturage  and 
for  soiling  and  comparing  the  value  of  certain  of  these  crops  for  milk  and  butter  fat 
produ(!tion  under  the  two  systems  of  feeding.  Similar  work  has  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  li.,  11,  p.  279)  and  the  results  are  here  again  briefly  reported.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  the  same  as  described  in  the  abstract  of  the 
previous  work.  Rye  and  sorghum  gave  the  lai^est  amounts  of  pasturage  and  corn  and 
millet  the  smallest  amounts  among  the  annual  forage  plants.  Alfalfa  and  awnleas 
brome  grass  representing  the  perennial  crops  afforded  the  least  pasturage.  The  brome 
grass  furnished  only  a  little  more  than  half  during  the  same  part  of  the  summer. 
The  largest  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter  fat  was  obtained  from  cowpeas 
and  alfalfa,  followed  by  rye,  oats  and  peas,  sorghum,  Kafir  corn,  and  awnless  brome 
grass,  in  the  order  given.  Cowpeas  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  and  but- 
ter fat  from  a  given  area  of  land.  A  comparison  of  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  com  when 
used  for  pa.>iturage  and  for  soiling  showed  that  in  the  case  of  each  crop  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  feed  was  produced  from  a  given  area  when  the  crop  was  used 
forsoiling  as  when  it  was  pastured.  The  average  daily  pro<luction  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  for  the  same  amount  of  forage  was  1.17  times  greater  when  the  cow  was  pastured 
on  the  crop  than  when  it  was  fed  as  soiling. 

Summer  forage  crops,  J.  B.  Lindsey  ( MamachuxetU  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  7i,  pp.  W, 
pits.  4)- — This  bulletin  gives  a  concise  description  of  a  number  of  forage  crops  which 
have  been  grown  at  the  station  for  soiling  purposes.  The  relative  advantages  of  pas- 
turage and  soiling,  desirable  forage  crops  and  croji  mixtures,  and  suitable  fertilizers 
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for  their  culture  are  discas§e(l.  A  system  of  soiling  crops  for  10  cows  is  suggested, 
with  the  times  for  seeding  and  cutting,  and  the  area  of  each.  Several  grain  mixtures 
for  feeding  to  cows  in  connection  with  the  soiling  crops  are  given;  and  the  composi- 
tion and  digestibility  of  grasses,  cereals,  legumes,  and  various  fodder  mixtures,  as 
well  aa  the  number  of  pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter,  protein,  and  carbohydrates 
in  different  weights  of  the  several  fodder  groups  are  tabulated. 

Studies  on  the  rational  use  of  the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  flcus  indica)  for 
feeding mildi cows,  G.  Stogia  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  1900,  p.  11,1;  abs.  in  Genibl.  Agr. 
Chan.,  1900,  Xo.  12,  pp.  80.1,  804). — -An  experiment  was  made  with  5  cows  in  feeding 
cut  stems  of  prickly  pear  in  combination  with  bran  and  hay.  The  prickly  pear  con- 
tained: Protein  0.54  per  cent,  fat  0.128,  carbohydrates  2.6.  It  was  found  that  25  kg. 
prirkly  pear  and  14  kg.  good  hay  made  a  very  desirable  ration.  The  milk  secretion 
WIS  increased  by  feeding  prickly  pear  in  the  ration,  the  water  content  remaining  con- 
stant or  becoming  a  little  less.  It  is  advisable  to  expose  the  prickly  pear  to  the  sun 
for  5  days  before  feeding.  If  the  plant  is  young,  less  than  3  years,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
•  slight  diarrhea;  if  too  old  the  plant  will  be  somewhat  woody. 

Beport  of  the  Hvilan  Control  Association,  1899-1900,  N.  Hansson  {Landt- 
nutmun,  11  (1900),  Xo.  i9,  pp.  457-.^).— This  a.s8ociation  was  formed  in  1898  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  and  improving  the  production  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
membere  who  reside  in  the  district  of  Hvilan,  Sweden.  The  work  describe*!  in  the 
present  report  covers  the  period  from  May  1,  1899,  to  May  1,  1900.  Eighteen  dairy 
herds,  containing  in  all  about  300  cows,  were  regularly  tested  every  21  days  during 
the  year  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  system  of  feeding  practiced 
on  the  different  farms,  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  individual  cows,  was 
determined,  and  the  economy  of  the  production  in  each  case  and  for  the  different 
heids.  The  latter  ia  calculated  on  the  basis  of  so-ialled  '  food  units,"  1  kg.  of  grain 
feed  being  assumed  equivalent  to  2.5  kg.  of  hay,  4  kg.  of  straw,  10  kg.  of  roots,  etc. 
Some  of  the  average  results  for  the  year  for  235  cows  that  finished  a  whole  year's 
work  are  as  follows:  Milk  produced  per  head,  3,327.4  kg.;  averts  fat  content,  3.19 
percent;  butter  fat  pnKluced,  106  kg.,  equivalent  to  116.71  kg.  butter;  cost  of  pro- 
docing  1  kg.  milk,  1.7  cts.,  and  1  kg.  butter,  44.6  cts.  (about  20  cts.  a  pound).  The 
rations  of  the  cows  consisted  (per  100  food  units)  of  38.4  per  cent  concentrate<I  foods 
(11.1  per  cent  oil  cakes)  and  61.6  per  cent  of  coarse  fodder. 

The  educational  value  of  the  work  of  these  control  associations,  which  during  the 
last  decade  have  been  formed  in  large  numbers  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
especially  in  Denmark,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A  gradual  improvement  in 
the  production  of  the  herds  and  in  their  economy  of  production  has  l)een  wrought, 
due  first  of  all  to  the  weeding  out  of  the  poorest  cows  in  the  different  herds,  and  also 
to  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  animals,  and  to  the 
use  of  superior  pure-bred  bulls. — p.  w.  woll. 

Beport  of  the  Control  Association  of  Vejen  and  Vicinity,  1899-1900, 
C.  NT8nA.\KD  (MaikerUid.,  IS  (1900),  Xo.  S7h,  pp.  S91-63S).— The  report  gives  detailed 
information  concerning  the  individual  production  and  food  consumption  of  -598  cows 
in  25  different  henis,  for  the  winter  and  the  summer  periods,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
year,  and  average  annual  data  for  13  herds  for  a  period  of  5  years,  1895-1900.  A 
detailed  account  is  also  given  of  the  cost  of  rearing  and  keeping  young  cattle,  bulls, 
and  swine  on  the  farms  belonging  to  this  Danish  control  association. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  dairy  herd,  H.  J.  Waters  (Miawuri  State  Bd.  Agr.  Bui.,  1  (lOOl),  Xo.  1,  i>p. 
^4-76). — A  popular  article  on  the  selection,  breeding,  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  influence  of  the  amount  of  water  consumed  on  the  milk  secretion,  B. 
Koch  (Jour.  Landir.,  49  (1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  61-S8). — The  object  of  the  experiment 
was  to  study  the  influence  of  the  water  consumed  upon  both  the  yield  and  the  com- 
pcntioD  of  the  milk.  Previous  work  along  this  line  is  reviewed  at  some  length.  In 
the  present  experiment  2  cows  were  fed  similar  rations  during  4  periods.     In  the 
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first  period  of  20  (lays  tlie  cows  were  (riven  in  iiddition  30  gm.  of  salt  each  daily, 
durinjs  the  .second  period  of  20  clays  80  gni.  of  salt,  during  the  third  period  of  10  days 
120  gni.  of  salt,  and  during  the  fourth  pericwl  of  20  days  the  same  a«  in  the  first 
periofl.  The  amount  of  w^ater  consumecl  by  each  animal  was  carefully  determine<i. 
The  inilkings  were  made  twice  daily,  at  5  a.  ui.  and  5  p.  m.  The  average  daily 
:  ssults  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  daUy  yield  aud  composition  of  mill:. 


Water 
consumed. 

Milk 
yield. 

Cow  No.  n6: 

Period  I 

A'».        ! 
31.5 
41.2 
36.0 
30.5 

; 

41.4 

48.8  1 
53.5  1 
51.9 

Kg. 
10. 315 

Pfriod  II                                

10.2.59 

Period  III 

9.935 

Pcriml  IV 

9,5«1 

<'ow  No.  67: 

P,Ti(Kl  I 

18.C95 

Period  II   

16.892 

Pepi(td  III                      

15. 075 

Period  IV 

15. 132 

Dry  mat- 
ter. 


Prrrl. 
12. 773 
12.907 
12.675 
12.791 

10.999 
10.860  I 
10.732  I 
10. 878 


Fat.       N'itrofren. 


Peret. 
3.895 
3.934  . 
3.908  I 
3.8t« 

3.1»t 
3.105 
3.046 
3.010 


Prrrt. 

0.528 

.527 

.538 

.534 

.454 

.458 
.468 
.460 


Bacillus  lactis  viscosus,  a  cause  of  ropiness  in  milk  and  cream,  A.  R.  Ward 

(Srittice,  n.  ner.,  1:!  (1901),  No.  HJi,  pp.  ,SJ4,  SS5). — From  the  examination  of  cream- 
eries in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  ropiness  in  milk  from  3  different 
localities  was  due  to  Bnrillux  lafti»  i-iscomm.  This  organism,  found  in  water,  multiplier 
at  a  temperature  as  low  as  8°  C  In  the  cases  coming  under  the  author's  observa- 
tion, the  milk  was  cooled  in  long  oiien-topped  cans  in  ice  water,  and  the  water  was 
found  in  eat^h  instance  to  contain  the  organism.  By  adding  to  the  water  potasaiiim 
bichromate  1  part  to  1,000,  the  trouble  was  obviated.  Although  scrupulous  care 
had  been  observed  in  sterilizing  ves.sels,  the  trouble  persisted  in  its  appearance,  the 
milk  doubtless  iK'ing  inoculated  each  time  from  the  water  in  which  the  cans  were 
c()oU'<l. 

The  changes  in  milk  caused  by  heating,  J.  Kebelien  (Chem.  Zig.,  2.'>  (J90i), 
N')i>.  jn,  pp.  J9.i,  JUi;  -in,  pp.  S07,  SOS). — A  compilation  of  the  work  of  various 
autlioritie.". 

Calcium  and  sodium  citrates  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  lymph,  and 
milk,  L.  S.\BBAT.\Ni  (Atli.  R.  Acoid.  Sci.  Toritm,  .it!  (1901),  pp.  27-,M;  aim.  in  Jour. 
(.'hem.  Sor.  [I/indoii],  SO  (I'.iOl),  IT,  No.  4H1,  p.  IJ.'i). — The  results  shown  support 
Vau<lin's  hyiM>thesiH  that  the  citric  acid  normally  in  milk  assist)*  in  keeping  the  cal- 
cium salts  in  solution.  They  also  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  calcium  in  a  chem- 
ically active  condition  is  necea«ary  to  the  coagulation  <if  milk. 

The  bacterial  condition  of  city  milk,  and  the  need  of  health  authorities  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  milk  containing  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria,  H.  W. 
Park  (Srientw,  u.  srr.,  l.i  (1901),  No.  .'{JS,  pp.  ,?.,V,  .y^.:f).— It  was  found  that  during 
the  coldest  weather  the  milk  sold  in  New  York  City  averages  abf)ut2.'>0,000  Incteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  during  the  cold  weather  about  2,000,000,  and  during  hot 
weather  almut  5,000,000.  Investigation  showe<l  that  the  milk  sold  in  other  large 
cities  is  in  al)out  the  same  condition.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fac^t  that  children  in 
cities  sicken  on  the  milk  sui)plied  in  summer,  and  that  where  they  are  put  on  milk 
that  is  sterile,  or  that  contains  few  bacteria,  they  as  a  rule  improve  rapidly.  Any  intel- 
ligent farmer  with  sufficient  ckanliness  and  a  low  temperature  can  supply  milk 
averaging  not  over  100,000  bacteria  jwr  cubic  centimeter;  and  the  author  suggests 
that  the  sale  of  milk  should  be  so  regulated  that  that  containing  more  than  this  num- 
ber per  cubic  centimeter  should  be  excluded  from  the  market. 

A  report  upon  the  examination  of  milk,  K.  A.  uk  SrHWRiN'iTK(  V.  S.  Dept.  Affr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Jnduttry  Rpl.  1899,pp.  147-l.'i,i). — The  results  of  the  examination  of 
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a  number  of  aamplea  of  milk  obtained  from  various  sources  in  the  city  of  Waching- 
ton.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  found  in  the  samples  of 
unitary  milk  examined  between  January  1,  1898,  and  February  1,  1899,  was  5,971. 
The  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  samples  of  pai^teurized 
milk  examined  during  the  same  time  was  266.  The  total  number  of  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  in  samples  obtained  from  various  dairies  furnishing  milk  for  the 
dty  was  found  to  average  over  61,886. 

Butter  malring,  C.  L.  Wilu)uohby  (M'utouri  State  Bd.  Agr.  BuL,  J  (J90/),  Xo. 
l,pp.  J7-&S,fig.  1). — A  popular  article  on  butter  making,  relating  especially  to  the 
conditions  within  the  State. 

Starters  and  flavors,  G.  L.  McKay  (Nat.  dream.  BiUtermakem'  Antoe.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  liS-l40).—K  popular  article  describing  the  use  of  starters  for  ripening  cream  at 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames. 

Koisture  in  butter,  E.  H.  Farbinoton  {Nai.  Cream.  Buttfrmakfrs'  Assoc.  Rpl. 
1901,  pp.  140-147) . — A  r^suni^  of  the  work  of  various  experiment  stations  upon  the 
water  content  of  butter  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  same. 

A  comparison  of  the  yield  of  salted  and  unsalted  butter  and  the  influence 
of  the  aeration  of  the  milk  ux>on  the  quality  of  the  butter,  Sbbblien  (Molk. 
Ztg.,  1.5  ( 1901),  Xo.  15,  pp.  ^53,  ;?5^J.— This  is  a  report  of  work  (lone  by  H.  P.  Lunde, 
E.  Helm,  and  P.  O.  Petersen,  under  the  direction  of  V.  Storch,  Copenhagen.  The 
experiments  covered  a  peritxl  of  several  months,  and  the  investigations  were  tarried 
on  in  5  different  dairies.  Butter  wan  made  from  milk  under  like  conditions.  After 
churning,  a  portion  was  washed,  worked  twice,  and  salted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Another  portion  was  thoroughly  washe<l  and  worked  once,  but  not  salted.  The 
yield  of  the  unsalted  butter  averaged  2.4  per  cent  less  than  the  yield  of  the  salted 
batter.  The  leaser  yield  of  the  unsalted  butter  range<l  from  1 . 2  to  3. 7  per  cent.  The 
loss  in  washing  was  0.26  per  cent  with  the  salted  and  0.47  per  cent  with  the  unsalted 
butter.  The  water  content  of  the  salted  butter  was  16.49  i>er  cent,  of  the  unsalted 
17.12.  The  substances  other  than  water  and  fat  were  4.75  per  cent  in  Halte<l  and 
1.57  per  cent  in  unsalteil  butter.  This  difference  was  largely  nia/le  up  of  salt,  the 
salted  butter  containing  2.45  per  cent  of  that  sulwtance.  The  casein  content  of  the 
salted  butter  was  0.97  per  cent,  of  the  unsalted  0.80  per  cent;  milk  sugar,  salted 
butter  1.01  per  cent,  unsalted  butter  0.76  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  aeration  of  milk  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter  were  variable. 
In  19  per  cent  of  the  trials  the  product  was  improved,  in  25  per  cent  there  was  no 
difference,  while  in  56  per  cent  of  the  trials  the  butter  pro<luce<l  by  aeration  was 
inferior  to  the  contrr)!. 

Fishy  flavor  of  butter,  the  cause  and  remedy,  M.  A.  O'Callaoiian  (Ayr.  (laz. 
Xeit  fyoulk  Wales,  li  (1901),  No.  .1,  pp.  S41-S46,figs.  .■?).— lAter  work,  it  is  said,  cor- 
roborates the  previous  views  of  the  author,  that  the  fishy  flavor  of  butter  is  caused 
by  the  bacterium  Oidium  ladis.  By  inoculating  a  portion  of  milk  with  this  l)acte- 
rinm,  fishy  flavored  butter  was  produced,  while  the  control  jiortion  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced Imtter  of  good  flavor.  Also  by  pasteurizing  a  portion  of  milk  containing  this 
germ  the  pasteurized  milk  produced  butter  of  good  flavor,  while  the  control  trans- 
mitteil  the  fishy  flavor.  Ah  a  remedy  pasteurization  of  infected  milk  is  recom- 
mendeil,  the  txuilli  causing  the  fishy  flavor  being  readily  destroye<l  at  1(58°  F. 
CIcnnlinesB  in  and  alx>ut  the  dairy  is  also  urged,  to  prevent  the  inoculation  of  the 
butter  during  the  manipulation  of  the  milk. 

Beport  upon  experimental  exports  of  butter,  1898-99,  H.  K.  Alvord 
[('■  fl.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Iruluxtry  Rpt.  18!)9,  pp.  l.'i4-.i4'f).—tW\v,  is  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Unite<l  States  I)ei)artment  of  Agriculture 
in  pfumoting  the  exportation  of  Ameritan  dairy  products.  The  rcsult.s  of  the  trial 
shipments  are  given  in  full  with  the  wtores  of  the  different  shipments  and  tlie  style 
^  psckages.  The  requirements  of  Kuropean  markets,  especially  those  in  England, 
•w  discussed  at  some  length. 
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Oooperation  in  Seamark,  A.  Vind  (dreamery  Jour.,  11  (1901),  No.  138,  p.  S). — 
Method  of  organizing  and  managing  cooperative  creameries. 

Report  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  ITational  Creamery  Butter- 
makers'  Aasociation,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  18-22,  1901,  E.  Scdknoorv 
(Nai.  dream.  BuUermatertf  A»»oc.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  184). 

Improvement  of  cheese-curing  rooms,  J.  W.  Robbbtbon  and  J.  A.  Ruddick 
(Ontario  Depl.  Agr.,  Dairy  Division  Bid.  1,  n.  ser.,  1901,  pp.  IS,  figs.  9). — An  experi- 
ment is  reported  of  curing  cheese  in  a  room  connected  with  a  subearth  air  duct  and 
with  provision  for  using  ice  to  keep  the  temperature  below  6-5°  F.,  in  comparison 
with  an  ordinary  first-class  curing  room  with  no  special  means  of  regulating  the  tem- 
perature, and  in  a  curing  room  of  poor  construction.  During  June  and  July  and 
part  of  August,  cheeses  made  under  like  conditions  were  taken  from  the  press  and 
distributed  in  eciiial  numters  in  the  3  rooms.  When  the  cheeses  were  from  3  to  5 
weeks  old  they  were  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  were 
divided  into  3  lots,  according  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  cured,  and  were 
scored  by  a  committee  of  the  Montreal  Butter  and  Cheese  Association.  It  was  found 
that  those  cheeses  cured  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  65°  F.  were  very  much 
superior  in  quality.  They  were  better  bodied,  more  silky  in  texture,  and  much 
milder  in  flavor,  while  retaining  their  moisture  better  than  those  cured  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  They  were  rated  fully  \  ct.  per  pound  higher  in  price.  The  cheeses  in  the 
room  under  control  lost  2.53  per  cent  of  moisture,  those  in  the  good  ordinary  room 
3.95  per  cent,  while  those  in  the  poor  curing  room  lost  4.45  per  cent.  Counting  the 
depreciation  in  value  and  the  loss  of  moisture,  it  is  estimated  that  a  50-ton  factory 
would  loose  in  a  season  $313.90  by  not  having  a  curing  room  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  controlled.  This  is  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
making  a  curing  room.  The  methods  for  improving  curing  rooms  with  cement  floors 
and  walls,  the  con.struction  of  8ul)eartb  ducts,  and  the  use  of  ice  in  racks  are  figured 
and  discussed.  The  cost  of  a  subearth  duct  for  a  space  of  5,000  cu.  ft  is  estimated  at 
$169.55.  An  ice  rat-k  for  use  in  a  curing  room  may  be  constructed  at  a  very  small 
cost,  the  expense  of  using  ice  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  the  ice. 

Testing  Cheddar  cheese,  G.  S.  Thomson  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.,  South  Atulralia, 
4  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  632-634)  ■ — Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  value  of  the  acidity 
apparatus  in  Cheddar  cheese  making.  In  the  examination  of  14  cheeses  it  was  found 
that  in  only  3  in.Mtances  did  the  acidity  exceed  0.8  per  cent  at  the  time  of  pressing. 
This  shows  careful  manipulation,  by  the  use  of  the  hot-iron  test  combined  with  the 
burette.  At  the  time  of  renneting  the  acid  ranged  from  0.18  to  0.25  per  cent.  In 
general  the  cheeses  made  from  the  milk  with  the  higher  percentages  of  acid  scored 
highest. 

In  the  case  of  cheese  having  "  holey"  and  gassy  curd,  it  is  suggested  that  all  uten- 
sils and  cloths  used  in  the  manufacture  be  thoroughly  sterilized  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  and  about  the  factory  perfected.  Should  the  trouble  persist,  the  indi- 
vidual milks  receivetl  should  be  investigated  and  the  source  of  the  infection  located. 
Statistics  of  oleomargarine,  oleo  oil,  and  filled  cheese,  R.  A.  Pb.\b90N  (  V.  S. 
Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  InduMry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  ii87-S20). — Statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  oleomargarine,  oleo  oil,  and  filled  cheese  from  1876  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

VETEBIlfABT  SCIEirCE  AND  FBACTICl. 

A  preliminary  report  of  poison  parsnip  in  western  Washington,  D.  A.  Bbo- 

DiE  {  Waghingimi  ftla.  Bui.  45,  pp.  12,  fig.  1). — In  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  16  were  taken 
sick  and  6  died  within  a  short  time.  It  was  susj>efte<l  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
presence  of  dicula  vagam  in  the  hay.     In  order  to  determine  whether  the  hay  was 
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poisonous,  2  feeding  experiments  were  undertaken.  A  yearling  steer  was  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  the  hay  for  4  days  without  any  l>ad  results.  Another  yearling  was  fe<l 
about  3  lbs.  of  CEnanlhe  mrmentom,  which  was  picked  out  of  the  hay.  The  result 
was  the  same  as  in  the  first  experiment. 

It  was  thought  well  to  try  experiments  in  feeding  fresh  plants  of  C.  vagant.  The 
stem  and  leaves  of  8  plants,  collected  on  May  5,  when  the  plants  were  about  a  foot 
high,  were  fed  to  a  yearling  steer  without  producing  any  symptoms  of  poisoning 
beyond  a  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose.  A  small  quantity  of  roots  was 
fed  at  the  same  time  to  2  yearlings,  with  the  same  results.  The  plant  was  tested  in 
the  same  way  July  26  to  31,  when  in  bloom,  the  roots,  stems,  and  flowers  being  fed 
together.  Again,  August  12  to  15,  plants  were  fed,  when  the  seed  was  ripe,  without 
caoaing  any  bad  effects.  On  November  23,  when  the  new  roots  had  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  be  tested,  a  quantity  of  the  new  roots  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fed  to 
an  8-months-old  heifer.  The  animal  died  after  about  3  hours  with  violent  symptoms. 
On  November  4,  3  roots,  which  had  been  cut  into  small  pieces  on  the  previous  day, 
were  fed  to  a  heifer  without  producing  any  poisonous  effects.  Two  days  later  the 
aame  animal  was  fed  fresh  roots  and  manifested  serious  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
althoogh  recovery  ultimately  resulted.  Two  other  experiments  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  animals  in  from  3  to  3}  hours. 

Feeding  experiments  with  0.  tarmentosa,  Angelica  genuflexa,  A.  hendersoni,  Sium 
dmtxfolium,  Heradetim  JanaXum,  Oanioselinum  gmelini  indicated  that  these  plants  were 
not  poisonous. 

Contagions  diaeases  of  animala  in  foreigrn  countries  ( U.  S.  Ikpl.  Aqt.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Induttry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  479-495). — An  account  is  given  of  the  distribution, 
virolence,  and  means  of  combating  the  more  important  contagious  diseases  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  German  Empire,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  New  Zealand. 

Beport  of  the  chief  inspector  of  stock  and  re^trar  of  brands  for  the  year 

1899,  P.  R.  Gordon  {Queenslajid  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1899-1900,  pp.  79-*7).— This 
report  contains  statistical  notes  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Fewer  cases  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  have  been  reported  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  injuries  from  tick  infestation  are  also  being  reduced.  Inoculation  against  Texas 
fever  has  l)een  largely  practiced,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  have  become 
inunnne  to  the  disease.  A  number  of  experiments  were  tried  in  dipping  cattle  to 
destroy  the  ticks.  The  following  formula  was  used  with  fairly  gowl  success:  Arsenic 
10  lb8.,  soap  5  lbs.,  soda  wash  28  lbs.,  Stockholm  tar  7}  gal.,  water  400  gal.  It  is 
enggested  that  certain  birds,  known  as  the  magpie  lark  (OvnUitui  picata)  and  the 
wagtail  {Sauloproeta  motagilloides),  which  continually  hover  around  tick-infested 
cattle  and  frequently  perch  on  their  backs,  may  be  instrumental  in  destroying  the 
ticks.  A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the  number  of  marsupials  and  dingoes  destroyed 
and  bounties  paid  upon  them. 

IKvision  of  veterinary  science,  J.  A.  Gilrcth  {Neiv  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt. 

1900,  pp.  145-2i7,  ph.  7). — ^The  author  reports  four  serious  outbreaks  of  anthrax  in 
different  localities  (pp.  147-154),  and  gives  details  of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
findings  in  these  cases.  It  is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  the  disease  was  due  to 
the  importation  of  infected  bones.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  outbreaks  occurred  on  turnip  paddocks,  and  that  these  paddocks  had  been 
recently  dressed  with  manure  containing  a  proportion  of  bones.  In  3  out  of  the  4 
ontbreaks  the  disease  was  further  disseminated  by  feeding  dead  carcasses  to  pigs  with 
<ii™«trou8  results.  The  methods  which  were  adopted  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease  include  burying  in  lime  or  burning  of  all  anthrax  carcasses. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  2  outbreaks  of  swinS  plague  ( pp.  154-159) .  After 
experiments  in  serum  diagnosis,  the  author  adopted  the  dilution  of  1  part  serum  to 
20  parts  of  a  24-hour  broth  culture.     In  this  way  a  decided  agglutination  was  pro- 
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ducwl  within  a  few  minutw.  The  location  of  the  chief  lesions  of  the  disease  differed 
strikingly  from  that  of  previous  outbreaks.  In  other  epizootic  outbreaks  of  this  <lis- 
ease  pneumonia  and  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  were  the  chief  symp- 
toms, whereas  in  the  outbreak  under  consideration  the  lesions  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  alimentary  tract.  The  pathogenic  bacillus  was  isolated  in  all  cases  and  believed 
to  be  the  same. 

Quite  extensive  studies  were  made  on  tuben-uloais  of  cattle  (pp.  159-162).  Herds 
were  tested  with  tubercului,  an<l  a  large  numl)er  of  animals  were  subjec^ted  to  itarefal 
clinii-al  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  accurately  the  physical 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  post-mortem  findings  of  200  cattle  condemned  for 
tuberculosis  and  destroyed  are  summarize<l  in  tabular  form. 

The  author  discusses  the  raeults  of  the  insftection  of  meat  in  slaughterhouses,  the 
subject  of  compensation  for  condemned  animals,  the  inspection  of  dairy  (tattle  oii  the 
premises,  veterinary  education,  bacteriological  examination  of  dairy  products,  and 
malignant  cancen)us  growths  in  domestic  animals. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  "bush"  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  considered  (pp. 
18(i-189).  The  fjfist-mortem  examination  of  animals  dea<l  of  this  die«'ai>e  in<licated  a 
condition  of  ann'mia,  with  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  but  no  other  organic 
K>sion.  In  some  ca-^es  in  sheep  the  animals  became  much  emaciattnl  and  droimital. 
A  few  sptH'imens  of  Strotiffyltui  roiitortus  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  sheep,  but  not 
enough  to  have  l)een  responsible  for  the  symptoms.  The  author  l)elieves  that  the 
Wst  treatment  for  this  disease  consi8t>^  in  a  radical  change  of  feed.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  trouble  remains  doubtful. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  Stroiigyliui  rerrirornun  in  calves,  on  red  water  of  cows, 
strangles  in  horses,  hepatic  cirrhosis  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  <S'.  tfntraranthtut  in 
horses. 

A  nunib«>r  of  outbreaks  of  malignant  <i'dema  in  sheep  and  lambs  are  reporte<l  (pp. 
194-107).  This  disease  occurs  i-hiefly  after  shearing  sheep  and  docking  lamh«. 
KxiH>riments  were  ma<le  for  the  purjx)se  of  determining  the  means  whereby  infection 
is  spread.  A  small  quantity  of  soil  was  taken  from  an  infected  Uxaility  and  alx>ut 
J  gm.  was  dis.>«)lved  in  5  cc.  sterilized  water.  After  a  sediioent  had  formed,  the 
muddy  colored  liquid  was  used  for  inoculating  a  3-month8-old  lamb.  The  lamb 
became  stiff  in  the  ino<-ulate<l  leg  after  24  hours;  later  the  flank  was  swollen  and 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  Death  occurretl  56  hours  after  inoculation.  Three  species  of 
bacilli  were  isolated  from  the  blood  of  this  animal,  2  being  aerobic  and  1  anaerobic. 
Inoculations  of  pun^  cultures  of  the  anaerobic  bacillus  produced  marked  cases  of 
malignant  u.-ilcnia.  For  preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease  the  author  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  surfa<«  soil  of  infected  yanls,  which  should  be  place<l  in  a  heap 
where  it  can  thoroughly  be  mixed  with  quicklime.  The  fresh  surface  should  then 
lie  treated  with  strong  and  crheap  antiseptics.  In  shearing  sheep  or  docking  lambs 
it  is  imperative  that  all  wounds  should  be  immediately  treate<l  with  some  antij«ptic 
such  af  carbolized  oil. 

The  author  investigated  a  disease  of  sheep  called  suppurative  pleurisy  and  pneu- 
monia (pp.  197-200).  An  exten.«ive  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred  in  lambs  soon 
after  dipping.  Post-mortem  examination  of  dead  animals  showed  marked  changes 
in  the  |H^ricjirdium.  It  wai  distended  by  the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
serou.-*  Huid,  and  the  whole  surface  was  covered  by  a  fibrinous  deposit  j  in.  in  thick- 
ness. Affected  animals  held  the  head  extended  and  slightly  to  one  side,  and  the 
gate  was  unstea«ly,  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  fall  upon  the  left  side.  A  detailed 
description  is  given  of  a  micro-organism  which  was  found  in  the  fibrinous  pus.  Pure 
cultures  were  made  and  the  disease  was  reproduced  by  means  of  inoculation  of 
lam  be. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  acute  facial  eczema  in  sheep,  which  is  believed  to  lie  due 
to  eating  rape  in  excessive  quantities.     A  disease  among  quail  recently  imported 
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from  Oalifomia  was  studied  with  tlie  result  that  a  hemorrhagic  condition  was  found, 
with  a  microorftanism  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  of  fowl  cholera. 

The  Seventh  International  Veterinary  Congress,  B.  A.  NOrgaard  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Ayr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  634-567). — The  author  gives  a 
general  account  of  the  work  of  this  congress,  which  was  held  at  Baden-Baden,  Ger- 
many, August  7-12,  1899.  The  paper  by  Professor  Bang,  on  preventive  measures 
l^nst  tuberculosis,  is  reprinted  in  full,  and  brief  accounts  are  given  of  other  discmg- 
rions  on  tuberculosis,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  milk  inspection,  the  prevention  of 
fwine  epizootics,  etc. 

Researches  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  animals  according  to  the 
method  of  Iianderer,  and  on  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  E.  Krompecheb 
(.Inn,  InM.  Pmteur,  14  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  7^S-749).—Por  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  artion  of  cinnamic  acid  in  curing  and  preventing  tuberculosis  and  of  determining 
the  reaction  of  animals  to  tubercle  bacilli  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence,  the  author 
conducted  a  large  number  of  experiments,  of  which  the  principal  results  are  herein 
stated.  Landerer  in  work  along  the  same  line  claimed  both  curative  and  preventive 
power  toward  tuljerculoeis  for  cinnamon.  The  author  employed  slightly  alkaline, 
sterilized  cinnamate  of  soda  in  a  4  per  cent  solution.  Rabbits  were  inoculated  with 
thix  substance  in  the  vein  of  the  ear  and  guinea  pigs  in  the  peritoneum  or  hypoder- 
mically.  For  tubercular  material  with  which  to  inoculate  these  animals  after  a  pre- 
liminary treatment  with  (;innamate  of  soda  the  author  used  pure  cultures  of  tubercle 
hacillus  of  human  origin  3  weeks  of  age.  During  some  weeks  and  months  the  author 
treated  the  exjierimental  animals  with  cinnamate  of  soda  and  later  inoculated  them 
with  the  tubercular  bacilli.  Treatment  with  cinnamate  of  soda  was  given  once  or 
twice  per  week.  Rabbits  received  intravenously  each  time  from  0.1  to  0.4  gm.,  doses 
of  0.6  to  0.8  gm.  having  proved  harmful.  Guinea  pigs  received  from  0.1  to  0.2  gm. 
of  a  2  per  cent  solution.  These  experiments  demonstrated  that  a  treatment  for  a 
period  of  2^  to  4  months,  during  which  the  experimental  animals  received  from  1.9 
to  3.15  gm.  of  cinnamate  of  soda,  had  no  tendency  in  any  case  to  produce  immunity 
or  to  retard  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  animals  which  were  treated  succumbed 
to  generalized  tuberculosis  in  from  1  to  2  months  after  inoculation,  as  did  also  the 
cheek  animalii. 

In  order  to  test  the  supposed  therapeutic  action  of  cinnamate  of  soda,  the  author 
inoculated  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  began  a  treatment 
with  the  cinnamate  from  2  to  28  days  afterwards.  The  cinnamate  was  given  regularly 
twice  a  week  in  doses  of  from  0.10  to  0.15  gm.  Animals  which  were  thus  treated 
eaccumhed  to  tuberculosis  within  from  1  to  3  months,  as  did  also  the  check  animals. 
During  thew  experiments  it  was  noted  that  intravenous  injections  of  cinnamate  of 
soda  priMluccd  a  marked  leucocytoeis  and  hypersemia  of  the  bone  marrow.  The  ani- 
mab  increased  somewhat  in  size.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  cinnamate  of  so<la 
hts  no  efiect  in  producing  immunity  against  tuberculosis  or  in  curing  cases  which 
already  exist. 

la  ortler  to  study  in  detail  the  virulence  of  different  tubercle  bacilli,  the  author 
nuKle  further  studies  of  7  cultures,  3  of  which  were  taken  from  tuberculosis  of  mam- 
mals, 3  from  birds,  and  one  from  fishes.  The  results  from  inoculating  guinea  pigs 
with  tubercle  bacilli  from  these  three  sources  may  be  briefly  compared.  Virulent 
tahercle  bacilli  produced  a  rapidly  progressing  tuberculosis,  with  the  development 
of  tubercles  in  which  caseous  material  was  formed.  Nonvirulent  tul)ercle  bacilli,  as 
well  as  tubercle  bacilli  from  fish,  did  not  cause  any  apparent  disturbances  in  the 
health  of  the  animal,  although  slight  microscopic  changes  were  produced,  which 
were  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  giant  cells  surrounded  by  other  spherical 
cells. 

The  author  tried  experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  tubercle  bacilli  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  120°  C.    Virulent  bacilli  subjected  to  this  temperature,  when 
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inoculate<l  into  rabbits  in  quantities  varying  from  1  to  8  cc.,  produced  within  15  days 
typical  caseous  processes  with  giant  cells  and  Mnth  stainable  tubercle  badlli.  All 
animals  inoculated  in  this  manner  showed  a  pronounced  decrease  in  weight  Non- 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  temperature  and  later 
inoculated  into  the  body  cavity  or  hypodermically  produced  no  changes  in  the 
experimental  animals.  Inoculations  with  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  fish  in  quantities 
uf  from  2  to  4  cc.  had  no  effect,  the  health  of  the  animals  remaining  good,  and  no 
changes  were  revealed  by  a  microscopic  study.  From  these  experiments  the  author 
concludes  that  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  killed  by  subjection  to  a  temperature 
of  120°  C. 

The  author  studied  the  problem  of  variation  in  reaction  to  tuberculin  on  the  jiart 
of  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  degreea  of 
virulence.  It  was  found  that  animals  inoculated  with  from  0.1  to  0.25  mg.  of  vinilent 
tubercle  bacilli,  after  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks,  reacted  by  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  from  1  to  1  i°.  Animals  inoculated  with  the  same  amount  of  nouvirulent  tttl)ercle 
bacilli  usually  showed  au  elevation  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  when  tested  with 
tuberculin.  Animals  which  were  inoculated  with  tuben-le  bacilli  from  fish  did  not 
react  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reaction  uf  tuberculous  guinea  pigs  to  tuberculins  pre- 
pared from  tuben-le  bacilli  of  different  degrees  of  virulence,  the  author  made  a  num- 
ber of  inoculation  experiments.  During  this  study  it  was  found  that  tuberculous 
guinea  pigs  which  receiveti  from  0.1  to  3  mg.  of  tuberculin,  prepared  from  virulent 
tubercle  l>acilli,  showed  an  elevation  of  temperature  which  constantly  exceeded  1". 
Tuberculous  guinea  pigs  when  tested  with  from  0.2  to  3  mg.  of  tuberculin  from  non- 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin,  from  fishes,  or  from  tubercle  bacilli  which 
had  Ixien  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  reacted  with  a  rise  of  temperature  which 
never  reached  1°. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  tuberculoaia  in  cattle  and  the  age  of  tubercular 
lesions,  N(kari>  (Rec.  Med.  Vel.,  Pari*,  S.ser.,  7  {1900),  No.  ^-1,  pp.  S11~S1.5).— The 
results  of  the  author's  exi)erinient8  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Ingestion  of  tul)ercu- 
lous  material  rarely  causes  tuttcrculosis,  while  inhalation  is  lielieved  to  lie  the  ordi- 
nary metluxl  by  which  the  disease  is  acquired.  Enormous  <{uantitieH  of  tuberculous 
material  were  fed  to  4  cows,  with  the  result  that  1  resisted  infection  entirely  and  no 
lesions  could  l)e  found  in  the  other  3,  although  they  responded  slightly  to  the  tuber- 
culin te.><t.  Kxjjerinieuts  indicate<l  that  tuberculous  material  could  lie  inhaled  in  a 
state  of  dry,  impalpable  dust  or  in  fine  imrticles  held  in  susjieusion. 

The  period  of  inculmtion  of  tuberculosis  in  experimental  animals  varied  from  19  to 
32  days.  Direct  inoculation  into  the  trachea  did  not  give  uniform  results.  The 
lungs  entirely  eHca[>e<l  infection.  Even  in  cases  infected  by  inhalations  of  dry  tuber- 
cular material  the  pulmonary  alveoli  were  not  attacked,  the  tubercular  lesions  Ijeing 
conflne<l  to  the  pleura  or  periphery  of  the  pulmonary  lolies.  The  uiui^us  layer  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  active  luamniary  glands  showed  very  slight  resistance  to 
infe<'tion,  and  were  nearly  always  centers  of  tubercular  lesions.  The  author  believes 
that  the  mammary  glands  may  o<-casionally  lie  the  primary  focus  of  tuberculosis. 
Intravenous  incK-ulations  with  virulent  tuliercle  bacilli  nnifomily  gave  the  most 
malignant  an<l  rapid  form  of  tuberculosis;  but  since  this  metho<l  of  infection  can 
hardly  l)e  realized  under  natural  cxmditions,  it  is  of  no  great  practical  importance. 
The  interesting  fat^t  was  note<l  in  connection  with  experimental  tuberculosis  that  the 
tubercles  in  no  case  Ijecame  caseous  or  (■alcifie<l. 

The  grrowth  of  tubercle  bacilli  on  acid  media,  G.  Jochmann  (Hyg.  Rund- 
schau, 11  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  3!). — During  culture  experiments  it  was  found  that  a 
medium  with  an  acid  reaction  lia<l  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  The  author  continued  his  exi>eriiiients  along  this  line,  in  onler  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  most  suitable  for  producing  a  rapid  growth  uf  the  badllua. 
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Tbe  most  vigorous  development  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  blood  serum  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  man,  to  which  lactic  acid  had  been  added  in  the  proix)rtion  of  10  dropw 
of  a  1  per  cent  solution  to  50  cc.  of  blood  serum.  The  blood  serum  should  give  a 
neutral  reaction  with  litmus  paper  before  the  lactic  acid  is  added.  The  most  rapid 
growth  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  human  blood  serum,  treated  as  just  described. 
The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  for  the  culture  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  a  slightly  acid  medium  has  a  l)eneiicial  influence.  In  media  prepared  from 
meat  juices  the  normal  acid  condition  of  such  juice  is  very  suitable.  In  the  case  of 
media  which  are  naturally  alkaline  or  neutral,  good  results  are  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  lactic  acid. 

Dan^T  firom  tuberculous  amimals,  E.  Nocabu  (Bui.  Agr.  Algirie  el  Turmie, 
6  (liOO),  So.  i4,  pp.  671-681). — The  author  discusses  the  general  problems  of  the 
danger  of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man  through  close  association 
and  eating  meat  and  milk  products.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  the  meat  of  tubercu- 
lous animals  should  be  ofiered  for  sale  without  being  properly  labeled.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  various  milk  products  from  tuberculous  animals  should  be  offered 
for  sale  only  after  pasteurization  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  85°  C.  It  is  also  sug- 
ge«t«<l  that  tuberculosis  of  pigs  and  goats  should  be  added  to  the  lists  of  contagious 
diMases  under  the  superN'ision  of  sanitary  oflScers.  The  danger  from  the  use  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  animals  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  much  overestimated. 

On  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  tuberculous  meat,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
J.  W.  M.\soN,  and  F.  W.  Martin  {Public  Health,  13  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  361-358).— 
The  authors  present  a  discussion  concerning  the  attitude  which  should  be  adopted 
by  sanitary  officers  with  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  tuberculous  meat,  especially 
that  of  animals  in  which  the  disease  existed  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  authors  sug- 
gest the  pnurtical  difficulties  of  convincing  the  owners  of  such  annuals  of  the  danger 
of  eating  the  meat,  provided  the  disease  was  apparently  confined  to  the  lungs,  liver, 
or  other  internal  organs. 

Legislation  with  reference  to  bovine  tuberculosis,  D.  £.  Sal.mon  (  U.  S.  Ihpl. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Induglry  Bui.  US,  pp.  173). — This  bulletin  contains  a  compi- 
lation of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  with 
reference  to  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  breeders  and  shippers  of  cattle. 

International  congress  for  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  for  check- 
ing or  curing  tuberculosis,  E.  A.  he  Schweinitz  (IJ.  S.  Dfpl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of 
Animnl  Induttry  Rpt.  1899,  jip.  Ig6-l.i3. — This  article  contains  an  account  of  the 
delegatei!  and  the  work  of  the  congress,  and  brief  abstracts  of  the  more  important 
papers  read  during  the  sessions. 

AnthraT  produced  in  animals  by  mixing'  anthrax  spores  with  their  regu- 
lar feed,  NiKOLMKV  (.Inn.  Inil.  PnMeur,  14  (1900),  No.  li,  pp.  794-801).— The  author 
began  his  experiments  on  5  white  rats  by  feeding  bread  which  had  l)een  sprinkleil 
with  an  emulsion  containing  anthrax  spores  grown  on  gelatin  without  p<-ptone,  at 
a  temperature  of  37°  C.  The  rats  resisted  infection  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the 
end  of  16  «l§ys  2  died,  1  <m  the  following  day,  and  2  on  the  twenty-first  day.  An 
autopsy  showed  that  these  animals  died  of  anthrax.  In  all  cases  the  liver  and 
apleen  were  enlarged,  and  a  microscopical  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
anthrax  bacillus  in  the  blood.  Similar  experiments  oa  gray  rats  gave  negative 
rewltf,  as  these  animals  were  not  infected  aftCT  feeding  with  the  sjwres  for  over  a 
month.  The  author  conducted  similar  experiments  upon  rabbits,  which  were  killed 
at  varying  periods  after  feeding  with  anthrax  spores.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  experiments  are  that  animals  which  receive  .ordinary  fodder  infectetl  with 
anthrax  spores  develop  anthrax  as  certainly  as  by  any  other  metho<l  of  infection. 
The  xpores  <levelop  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of 
<J^r  micro-organisms,  and  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  the  lymphatic 
veaels,  and  finally  enter  the  blood. 
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Chang-es  in  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  decomposing  oz  blood  outside  of  the 
body,  E.  Bernw  (Cenlhl.  Bali.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abl.,  ^8(1900),  Ko.  19,  pp.  64S-6S1, 
pi.  1). — The  author  presentB  a  brief  critiital  dbtcussion  of  the  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject. A  sample  of  blood  was  received  from  an  animal  which  had  died  of  anthrax, 
and  was  subjected  to  culture  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  The 
blood  sample  was  kept  under  observation  for  a  numl)er  of  days,  and  examinations 
were  made  each  day  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  conditions  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus.  From  these  investigations  it  was  demonstrated  that  clearly  differentiated 
anthrax  bacilli  were  to  be  found  in  anthrax  blood  kept  in  a  flask  in  the  dark,  at 
normal  temperature,  for  13  days.  Disintegration  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  began  in  the 
central  jwrtions.  The  segments  which  were  stained  blue  gradually  became  less 
receptive  to  the  coloring  matter  and  exhibited  a  granular  tlisintt^ration.  The 
80-(»11chI  })liisnia  ca]>sule  took  the  stain  much  longer.  Anthrax  bacilli  with  a  sliarp 
contour,  but  without  color  differentiation,  were  to  be  oljserved  14  days  after  the 
blood  had  been  drawn. 

The  susceptibility  of  crosses  of  Algerian  merinos  to  anthrax,  M.aktinet 
(A'tr.  Med.  Vel.,  Parin,  8.  aer.,  7  (1900),  A'o.  ^3,  pp.  IOS-111).— la  order  to  determine 
any  possible  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  ra»«8  of  sheep  to  anthrax,  the 
author  selected  for  his  exiwriments  a  pure-bred  merino,  a  lamb  of  which  both 
pan-nts  were  merino  crosses,  and  2  lambs  from  crosses  of  the  sec-ond  generation. 
The  4  animals  were  inoculatetl  with  anthrax  virus  which  had  undergone  2  passages 
through  rabt)its.  Three  of  the  animals  died  of  anthrax,  but  the  time  of  resistance 
varie<l  and  indicated  that  the  nesistant  power  towanl  the  anthrax  was  in  inverse 
pro[)ortt<)n  to  the  amount  of  merino  bloo<l  present  in  the  animal.  The  first  animal 
died  within  ',i(i  hours,  the  second  within  74  hours,  the  third  within  92  hours,  while 
the  fourth  remained  without  infetttion.  Other  exjieriments  and  observations  were 
made  along  the  same  line,  with  similar  results.  The  author  recommends  crossing 
of  the  pure  merinos  where  anthrax  is  liable  to  cause  losses. 

The  orig^in  of  lingual  actinomycosis  in  cattle,  A.  Breugk  ( Ztuclir.  Fleuch  u. 
Milchhy;/.,  11  (1900),  A'o.  4,  pp.  10:1-1  IJ). —Thti  author  describes  in  detail  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  tongues  of  cattle  as  related  to  the  development  of  actinomy- 
cosis in  this  organ.  During  this  study  it  was  olwerved  that  the  frequency  of  cases 
sttKKl  in  a  rather  constant  relation  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  Actinomycosis  of  the 
tongue  was  never  observed  in  animals  under  2  yearfi  of  age,  while  the  number  of 
i-ases  increa.swl  rapi<lly  after  3  years,  and  in  cattle  of  from  8  to  10  or  more  years  of 
age  the  tongue  was  almost  always  affecte<l  in  (Mses  of  this  disease.  The  author 
believes  that  the  cause  of  fRMjuent  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  in  cattle  is  to  l>e  found 
in  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  organ.  Numerous  changes  take  pUu-e,  especially 
during  old  age,  in  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  tongue,  and  the  author  states  that  the 
disease  inva<le»  this  organ  in  conse<iuen«!e  of  these  changes. 

Experiments  with  Texas  fever  and  southern  cattle  ticks,  K.  0.  ^!cRBOKDER 
and  \V.  K.  ("otton  (  f '.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Jiare<iii  of  Animal  Iiidiexln/  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  .i^~ 
5J). — (Iriiirhii/  iionliifirleil  tirlcK  ami  (ifti'rinirdf  injeciiug  them  (pp.  33— tl ). — An  attempt 
was  made  to  grow  ticks  on  animals  immune  to  Texas  fever.  Horses,  mules,  dogB, 
slieej>,  goats,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  guinea  pigs  were  used  without  success.  Ticks 
which  were  taken  from  a  i»ermanently  infested  field  containing  cattle  recently 
recovered  or  sii-k  with  Texas  fever  were  placed  on  a  young  calf  without  causing  a 
development  of  the  ilisease.  The  second  generation  of  ticks  were  grown  on  the 
same  calf  with  the  same  result.  The  third,  fourth,  an<l  fifth  generations  were  grown 
on  adult  tattle  without  i)roducing  Texas  fever;  while  another  portion  of  the  fifth 
generation  from  adult  ticks  which  were  grown  on  cows  from  North  Carolina,  when 
placed  on  2  northern  cows,  produced  Texas  fever,  with  death  in  one  case.  Further 
exiteriments  were  conducted  along  the  same  line,  from  which  it  is  txmcluded  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  southern  cattle  ticks  which  can  be  grown  on  suacep- 
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tible  cattle  witkoat  causing  disease,  and  that  noninfectious  cattle  ticks,  after  having 
liv«l  for  several  successive  generations  on  susceptible  cattle  without  causing  disease, 
may  produce  fatal  cases  of  Texas  fever  after  having  lived  for  a  single  generation  on 
an  animal  from  infested  territory.  The  virulence  of  the  infection  is  in  no  way 
inflaenced  by  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  southern  animals  were 
removed  from  the  Texas  fever  area. 

A  itule  on  the  cUalily  of  the  nouthern  cattle  tick  (pp.  41, 42). — Ticks  were  coUectetl  from 
a  cow  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  and  placed  in  cotton-stoppered  flasks. 
Eggs  were  soon  laid,  and  on  March  11  they  had  nearly  all  hatched.  The  young 
ticks  remained  without  food,  except  the  empty  e^  shells  and  dead  bodies  of  the 
adultc,  and  without  water  imtil  July  21,  when  they  were  placed  on  a  cow.  The 
majority  of  them  were  still  alive  and  developed  into  full-sized  adults  by  August  13. 
They  produced  fertilizetl  eggs  which  subsequently  hatched.  The  possibility  is  sug- 
gested of  cattle  ticks  outliving  an  infection  of  Texas  fever  and  becoming  annually 
reinfected  in  the  spring. 

A  nrite  OH  the  jtersistence  of  the  Texa»feeer  organUni  in  the  blood  of  cattle  (pp.  42,  43). — 
On  October  4,  1895,  2  lalves  about  5  months  old  received  hypodermic  injections  of 
blooii  from  a  southern  cow.  The  calves  suffered  a  very  mild  attack  of  Texas  fever.  In 
August  of  the  following  year  the  blood  of  these  calves  was  used  for  inoculating  2 
northern  cows.  Acute  cases  of  Texas  fever  developed,  and  one  of  the  animals  died. 
The  experiment  shows  that  infectious  blootl  when  injected  into  young  cattle  in  the 
Jail  (It  the  year,  although  prtxlucing  a  very  mild  attack  in  them,  may  render  the 
blooil  of  the  young  cattle  sufficiently  virulent  to  cause  fatal  cases  of  Texas  fever  in 
adult  cattle  10  months  later. 

An  ejcperimeiit  in  lAooil  and  terum  injections  in  connection  tvith  Te.eag  fecer  inrestigatiotts 
(pp.  43-52). — Experiments  in  inoi-ulation  with  blood  and  serum  from  recovered  cat- 
tle iiidicate<l  that  large  doses  of  bloixl  or  serum  may  produce  a  milder  form  of  the 
dii<ea.>ie  than  small  doses.  In  experiments  along  this  line  on  8  cattle;  the  amount  of 
blood  U!>ed  for  inoculation  ranged  from  10  cc.  to  400  cc,  and  inoculations  were  made 
solK'utaiieously  or  intravenously.  The  injections  were  given  ou  August  1.  The  first 
attack  of  Texas  fever  began  about  August  10.  The  cattle  recovered  and  suffered  a 
second  attack  alxjut  the  mi<ldle  of  September.  At  this  time  one  of  the  animals  died. 
The  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  showetl  that  the  quantity  of  blood  from 
an  itumune  cow  use<l  for  inoculation  has  no  influence  upon  the  severity  of  the  inocu- 
lation disease,  and  that  no  iliffereuce  is  noteti  in  the  effects  of  intravenous  and  .sub- 
t-ntancou.-*  injections.  A  dose  of  10  cc.  of  blood  is  recommende<l  as  most  satisfactory 
for  in«iculation  purposes.  The  experiments  indicatwl  that  the  antitoxin  which  is 
p^e^e^t  in  the  bIcHxl  of  immune  cattle  can  not  lje  introduced  into  susceptible  cattle 
in  quantities  which  will  serve  as  a'protective  agent. 

Hemorrhag^ic  septicteiiiia  in  cattle,  S.  I).  Bkimuali.  and  L.  B.  Wilson  {Jour. 
iomp.  Med.  ami  Vtl.  Arch..  SI  (1900),  No.  U,  pp.  7i'^-7^i).— Three  outbreaks  of  this 
disea^  occurre<l  in  Minnesota  during  the  fall  of  1900.  In  3  herds,  containing  67  ani- 
oialx,  37  were  affected  and  all  ilied.  The  chief  symptoms  were  loss  of  appetite,  fever, 
lameness,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  submaxillary  region,  and  black  or  bloody  dis- 
charges. Death  usually  occurred  in  from  6  to  24  hours.  The  lesions  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  were  chiefly  hemorrhagic  areas  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tisRie,  muscles,  lymph  glands,  and  external  organs.  The  cervical  lymph  glands, 
heart,  spleen,  and  intestines  were  most  affecteil.  Post-mortem  examination  was  made 
on  9  animals,  and  a  liacillua  was  obtained  from  all  cases  apparently  identical  with 
that  of  hemorrhagic  septictemia  described  by  other  authors.  Inoculations  of  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  and  calves  produced  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Kx])er- 
ifflents  in  immunizing  animals  by  inoculation  with  flltere<l  cultures  yielded  fairly 
aatisfactory  results,  although  the  number  of  experiments  was  too  small  to  determine 
the  degree  of  immunity  thus  produced. 
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Protecti7e  inoculation  a^inst  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  sheep,  aa  prac- 
ticed in  the  immunization  of  sheep  and  pigs,  Loeffler  and  UnLENniTm  {Brr- 
lin.  Tlneriirztl.  Wchnschr.,  1900,  No.  52,  pj>.  613-616). — As  previously  reported,  the 
authors  have  prodnoed  a  wemm  which  rendered  young  pigs  quite  immune  to  this 
disease.  In  doses  of  O.l  t-o.  j)er  kg.,  an  immunity  was  produced  M-hich  lasted  for  3 
weeks.  In  doses  of  0.2  to  0.5  cc.  per  kg.,  immunity  persiste*!  for  8  weeks.  The 
same  serum  was  useil  successfully  in  rendering  cattle  immune  from  foot-and-mouth 
di.seaHe.  Immunity  in  cattle,  however,  was  only  of  short  duration.  In  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease  in  a  herd  of  416  sheep,  2«  sheep  received  an  injection  of  serum  2  days 
after  the  first  apj)earance  of  the  disease.  The  sheep  were  apparently  well  at  the 
time,  but  4  were  sick  on  the  day  after  vaccination.  These  4  were  probably  infected 
at  the  time  they  were  va<rinat«l.  All  the  other  vaccinated  animals  remained 
healthy.  Foot-and-mouth  <liseast!  broke  out  in  a  large  herd  of  swine.  A  niunber  of 
the  pigs  were  vaccinated,  and  all  the  vaccinate<l  animals  showed  a  perfect  immunity 
to  tlie  disease.  The  authors  describe  in  detail  the  methods  forobtaining  the  imnmn- 
iziiig  st^nim  in  a  rapid  and  convenient,  manner. 

The  nature,  cause,  and  economic  importance  of  ovine  caseous  lymph- 
adenitis, V.  .K.  XoMi.\.^Ri)  (  f '.  .y.  Oepl.  Aijr.,  Bitrean  of  Animal  Indimlrif  Kj^.  Iff99, 
pi>.  <1.1S-H'!J,  ph.  7). — The  first  ca^-s  of  this  disease  in  thel'niteil  States  were  reported 
by  Dr.  ().  B.  Hess,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Later  it  was  reix)rte<l  from  Chiiago, 
Omaha,  aiitl  Kansas  City  by  inspectors  stationed  at  those  places,  rsually  no  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  ota'rved  in  affect<'<l  animals  during  life.  The  disease  is 
clironic  and  the  jwithological  changes  develop  so  slowly  as  to  cause  no  striking  inter- 
ference with  the  health  of  the  affecte<l  sheep.  This  is  esjiecially  true  of  lambs  and 
sheep  which  are  raised  for  mutton  and  which  are  markete<l  liefore  they  are  2  years 
old.  A  careful  examination  of  an  affected  sheep  will  disclose  an  enlargement  of  one 
or  more  of  the  su}K'rficial  glands,  the  ))recrural  and  prescapular  glands  In'ing  most 
frequently  attacked.  By  metastm*is  the  disease  may  attack  the  i>rincij>al  organs  of 
the  body,  causing  n  chronic  broncho- pneumonia,  with  symptoms  of  coughing. 
Several  thousand  cases  are  ol)served  annually  in  slaughterhouses  of  the  T'  nited  .States, 
and  the  progres.i  of  the  |)athological  changes  usually  correspond  to  the  age  of  the 
animal. 

When  first  infecteil  by  the  micro-organism  of  the  disease  the  gland  tissue  enlarjres 
to  several  times  its  original  size.  Later  an  ab8<'ess  is  formed  with  oiseous  contents  of 
greenish  yellow  color.  In  the  liver  pathological  changes  are  most  frecjuently  in  the 
form  of  large  nodules.     The  kidneys  are  seldom  affected. 

The  micro-organism  of  this  ilisease  is  a  short  bacillus,  with  n>unde<l  emla.  It  is 
aerobic  and  develops  well  upon  gly<'erine  agar  or  in  j)ei)tonized  K'ef  Ixiuillon,  >»at 
most  readily  on  blood  serum.  Bouillon  containing  1  per  cent  of  dextrose  in  fer- 
mentation tul»es  indicates  a  fermentation  in  the  bulb  with  an  acid  reaction.  The 
organism  develops  most  rapidly  at  a  temjH'rature  of  37°  C,  and  is  destroyj-^i  by 
exposure  fur  10  minutes  to  a  temi)erature  of  65°  C,  or  6  minutes  of  70°  C.  An 
exp<jsnre  of  5  days  to  direct  simlight  <loes  not  ilestroy  the  vitality  of  the  organitnn. 
Culture  tulx's  kei)t  at  a  temperature  of  6  to  8°  C.  for  a  jieriod  of  several  weeks  shoMred 
an  active  <levelopinent  when  sul>sequently  incubate<l  at  a  temi)eratijre  of  37°  C. 

In  guinea  pigs  intravenous  inwulations  of  from  3  <lroi)s  to  0.3  cc.  caiL«ed  deatli  in 
from  4  to  10  days.  Intra-abdominal  inoculations  of  from  0.3  to  0.7r>  cc.  provtMl  fat&l 
in  from  8  to  1.5  days;  while  sul)cutaneoua  injections  of  from  0.25  to  0.75  cc.  causeii 
death  in  from  15  to  28  days,  (iuinea  pigs  fed  with  oats  infecteil  with  Ixjuilloii  cul- 
tures of  the  organism  dic<l  after  from  5  to  8  weeks.  In  rabbits  intra-abdominHl  in«X"- 
ulation  in  doses  of  from  0.25  to  0.75  cc.  caused  death  in  from  20  to  32  daj"?;  'while 
rabbits  inoculatetl  by  the  sul)cutaneous  method  did  not  die  until  from  the  25th  to  the 
38tli  day.  Kxperiments  on  pigt-ons  and  fowls  indicate*!  that  tliese  animalsi  are 
imnuuie  to  the  disease.     Inoculation  exijeriments  with  sheep  prwluced  a   cltrttnic 
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form  of  the  disease  with  apparent  recovery  of  external  abeoeseee  in  some  cases.  Feed- 
ing experiments  with  sheep  gave  negative  results.  The  author  believes  that  the 
disease  has  existed  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Of  16,000,000  sheep  slaughtered 
in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  South  Omaha  during  the  years  1897-1900,  inclusive, 
only  3,236  were  condemned  for  this  disease. 

The  disease  is  infectious  and  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Preisz,  which  is  pathological  to 
mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  but  not  to  pigeons  and  chickens.  It  prevails 
in  certain  districts  in  the  western  port  of  the  United  States,  and  all  classes  of  sheep, 
whether  pure  blood,  breeded,  or  common  stock,  are  siisceptible.  A  bibliography  of 
the  subject  is  added. 

The  organism  of  sheep  poz,  E.  Nocabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  I'arit,  63 
(1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  60,  51). — The  author's  investigations  on  this  disease  imlicated 
that  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  sheep  pox  is  not  virulent  at  any  i)eriod  of  the 
diseai<e.  Experiments  were  tried  on  3  sheep,  in  inoculating  them  with  the  blood 
from  aSected  animals.  All  3  sheep  remained  without  infection,  and  a  sulwequent 
inocniation  with  fresh  virus  demonstrated  that  the  injections  of  blood  had  had  no 
effect  in  producing  an  immunity  against  sheep  pox. 

Staggers  in  sheep,  J.  D.  Stewart  (Agr.  G<n.  Xeir  fiotith  Waks,  11  (1900),  Xo.  12, 
pp.  1111-1117). — Outbreaks  of  a  disease  in  sheep  commonly  known  as  "staggers" 
werf  reporte<l  from  Narrabri.  The  disease  was  ascribed  to  several  causes,  such  as 
micro-organisins  and  improper  fee<)ing,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  marsh  mallow. 
Various  tissues  of  afie<'ted  sheep  were  subjected  to  micmscopical  and  Ijacteriological 
investigations  with  the  result  that  no  micro-organisms  were  found.  A  chemical 
analysix  was  made  of  marsh  mallow,  since  this  plant  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  feed  of  the  affected  sheep.  The  protein  contents  of  the  plant  were 
found  to  be  rather  high,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid.  The  disease  has  been  known  for  some  time,  and  has  been  especially 
prevalent  daring  the  i>ast  2  years.  It  affects  sheep  of  all  ages.  The  symptoms  of 
nhivering  or  staggering  become  especially  pronouni-ed  when  the  animals  are  driven 
hurriedly.  Under  such  circumstances  a  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulse  and  res- 
piration are  noted.  Post-mortem  examinations  failed  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  i-ause  of  the  disease. 

Bxperiments  with  lime-and-sulphur  dip  ( V.  S.  Ikpt.  Agr.,  Burenu  of  Animai 
h'hiMnt  Rpt.  1S99,  pp.  606-508). — Ex{)eriment8  were  made  by  W.  R.  Southey  to 
ast-ertain  whether  the  fleece  of  sheep  was  injured  by  dipping  in  this  mixture. 
^^ample8  of  w<k)1  were  submitted  to  experts,  who  reported  that  the  wool  was  unin- 
jopeil,  although  slight  traces  of  the  dip  were  to  be  detecte<l. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  biologfical  characters  and  pathogenesis  of 
Bacillus  X,  B.  icteroides,  and  the  hog-cholera  bacillus,  W.  Reed  and  J. 
CvEBoLL  {Jour.  Ejrpt.  Med.,  5  (1900),  Xo.  S,  pp.  215-270, pi.  l,fg».  .#).— The  authors 
previously  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  these  bacilli  and  the  simiWrity 
of  the  lesions  pro<luced  in  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs  by  B.  icteroides  to  thoce 
ntx^ffd  by  the  hog-cholera  tttcillus.  As  a  result  of  this  work  B.  icteroides  was  con. 
ridered  a  variety  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus.  The  present  paper  contains  details  of 
oleen-ations  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based.  B.  X  is  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  colon  group.  It  is  most  pathogenic  for  guinea  pigs  when  injected  into 
the  [leritoneal  cavity.  The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  for  rabbits  in  quantities  of  from  1 
to.jcc.,  whether  injected  into  the  body  cavity  or  subcutaneously  or  intravenously. 
Kabbits  died  in  from  16  to  43  days  after  inoculation. 

B.  i/lrroides  ami  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  are  facultative,  anaerobic  organisms,  which 
«e  ilecolorized  by  Gram's  method,  and  do  not  liquefy  gelatine.  Details  are  given 
'>f  the  morphology  of  these  bacilli  and  of  their  l>ehavior  in  different  culture  media. 
Both  Incilli  possess  a  considerable  range  of  pathogenesis  for  animals.  The  hog- 
cfaokra  bacillus  is  pathogenic,  in  some  degree,  for  mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons. 
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dogf,  and  hogs.  The  legions  produce<l  by  the  hog-cholera  batnllus  are  couipared 
with  those  produceti  iu  the  same  auiuialM  by  B.  icltroidet,  and  found  to  l)e  in  general 
very  einiilar.  Details  are  given  of  the  uiacroscopical  and  microscopical  pathogenical 
lesions  on  animals  artificially  infected  with  the  bacilli. 

The  close  affinity  of  B.  ideroides  and  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  is  indicatetl  by  the 
following  facts:  Sterilized  cultures  of  B.  ideroidet  protected  guinea  pigs  again!<t  a 
fatal  do!H'  of  the  hog-eholere  bacillus.  Sterilized  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus 
protected  ttiese  animals  against  a  fatal  dose  of  B.  icieroidiD.  Babbits  may  be  immu- 
nize<l  against  a  virulent  culture  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  by  repeated  doees  of  a 
living  culture  of  B.  icieroides  of  weak  virulent-e.  The  bacilli  possess,  therefore,  the 
power  of  reciprocal  immunization.  An  e<iually  pronoum-e*!  reciprocal  agglutinative 
reaction  is  also  obtained  from  the  blood  of  animals  artificially  inoculate<l  with  B. 
ictrroidef  and  the  hog-cholera  bacillus. 

The  authors  conclude  that  B.  X  belongs  to  the  colon  group,  while  B.  ideroidet  is 
a  meml)er  of  the  hog-cholera  group.  The  channel  of  infection,  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  lesions  in  mice,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits  are  the  same  for  B.  idtr- 
aides  an<l  the  hog-cholera  l)acillui?.  B.  icteroiden,  when  fe<l  to  pigs,  causes  fatal  infec- 
tion, accomiianied  by  diphtheritic  and  ulcerative  lesions  in  the  digestive  tract,  such 
as  are  seen  iu  hogs  when  infecte<l  with  the  hog-cholera  bacillus.  The  disease  inay 
be  acquire<l  by  exjMising  hogs  in  [H-ns  already  infecteil  with  B.  irteroidef,  or  by  feed- 
ing them  the  organisms.  While  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  does  not  exercise  a  pro- 
nounced agglutinative  action  ujion  B.  icieroides,  the  blood  of  hog-cholera  agglutinates 
this  bacillus  in  a  marked  degree. 

Hog-cholera  and  awine-plagne  investigations  in  Iowa  ( l'.  S.  Dept.  Ayr., 
BiinuH  of  Anim<d  ludiixlry  lipt.  JS09,  ii/i.  501,  MJ). — The  suj)ervision  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  on  swine  di.seases  in  Iowa  i."  in  the  han<ls  of  Dr.  llcBirney.  Altogether 
21,000  animals  were  treated  during  the  season  of  1899.  Of  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals treated,  about  70.5  \^t  cent  survive<l,  while  in  nontreate<l  herds  during  the 
years  ]8t»(>-1899  only  al)out  31  per  cent  of  the  hogs  survived. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  kidney  worm  (Sclerostoma  pinguicola)  of 
swine,  Loiisk  Tavler  {V.  S.  De/il.  Affr.,  Biireiiu  of  Aniimd  luduxlry  Rpt.  lSit9,  fip. 
It U-f;-17 ,  liij''.  J>!). — The  author  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  synonymy  of  this 
specie,",  a  dc-cription  of  the  internal  anil  external  anatomy,  and  a  review  of  the  lit- 
erature relating  to  this  subject.  On  account  of  the  habits  of  hogs,  any  practical 
niea.sures  for  preventing  infection  will  meet  with  difficulty.  Feeding  from  cltam 
troaalis  and  supplying  an  abundance  of  pure  drinking  water  will  diminish  the  infes- 
tation of  the  kidney  worm,  but  will  prol>ably  not  entirely  prevent  the  disease.  The 
ki<lney  wonns  are  not  transmissible  to  man  in  either  the  egg  or  adult  condition,  and 
orditmry  methods  of  piu'king  or  curing  kill  all  the  worms.  A  bibliography  of  the 
kidney  worm  is  appendetl  to  the  article. 

Diphtheria  in  horses,  L.  Cobbett  {Veitlbl.  Biikl.  m.  Par.,  J.  AU.,  JS  (liiOO),  So. 
I'.t,  jij).  i;.ii-tii4) . — A  case  of  diphtheria  in  a  child  was  traced  to  a  horse  which  showed 
a  discharge  from  the  nose  containing  diphtheria  bacilli.  The  animal  was  kille<land 
cultures  niaile  of  the  bacilli  obtained  innnediately  after  death.  The  Itacillus  thus 
obtained  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  ami  produced  the 
same  pathological  lesions  when  iuoculate<l  into  guinea  pigs.  The  author  Wlievt* 
that  the  observation  is  of  great  practical  value  as  showing  the  possibility  of  the  pres- 
ence of  diphtheria  iu  the  nasal  j)assages  and  larynx  of  horses,  and  also  the  jwssibility 
of  human  infection  from  this  source.  It  is  suggested  also  that  this  may  help  to 
explain  the  observe<l  fact  that  the  bl(KKl  of  normal  horses  often  contains  active  diph- 
theria antitoxin. 

Experiments  with  serum  and  deflbrinated  blood  of  animals  which  bad 
recovered  firom  horse  sickness,  A.  Edisotos  (Jour.  Vomp.  Path,  aiul  Ther.,  H 
(1900),  So.  4,  pp.  -•'^i-.yoo).— During  these  ex|>eriment8  it  was  found  that  neither  the 
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semm  from  recovered  animals,  nor  that  from  animals  which  had  been  subjected  to 
a  series  of  inoculations  Mnth  constantly  increasing  doses  of  virulent  blood,  possessed 
any  appreciative  curative  action  or  antitoxic  quality.  Strengthened  serum,  when 
mixed  with  a  fatal  dose  of  nrulent  blood,  deprives  the  latter  of  its  virulence;  and  it 
«ppean>  from  this  experiment  that  such  serum  exerts  a  definite  action  on  the  virus. 
The  results  were  not,  however,  entirely  uniform.  While  100  cc.  of  strengthened 
senuD  in  most  cases  prevented  1  cc.  of  ^•irulent  blood  from  producing  any  marked 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  cusceptible  animal,  1  case  was  observed  in  which 
this  result  was  not  obtaine<l. 

The  study  of  the  attenuation  of  rabies  virus  by  means  of  heat,  W.  G. 
OrcH.^KOFP  (Arch.  Sri.  Biol.  [-S».  Peter»l/UTg'\,  8  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  IS  1-135). —The 
author  prepared  an  emulsion  from  the  cerebro-spinal  material  of  a  rabbit  which  had 
died  of  rabies.  Water  was  then  added,  and  the  whole  was  passed  through  a  sterile 
filter.  In  the  preliroinarj-  experiments  the  emulsion  was  separated  into  quantities 
of  .3  cc.  and  place<l  in  test  tubes  1  cm.  in  diameter.  These  were  then  subjected  for 
15  minutes  to  temperatures  of  40,  50,  and  60°  C.  Inoculation  experiments  with  the 
virus  thus  treate<l  showed  that  this  ^^ru8  was  destroyed  at  a  temperature  between 
50  and  60°  C.  Further  experiments  showed  that  when  the  virus  was  subjected  to  a 
tem[)erature  of  52°  for  a  half  hour  it  was  only  slightly  attenuated.  A  temperature 
of  .5.3°,  however,  for  10  minutes  greatly  attenuated  or  completely  destroyed  the 
virus. 

A  new  form  of  infectious  lun^  disease  in  guinea  pigs,  F.  Strada  and  R. 
TtusA  (f.Vn/W.  Bakt.  «.  Par.,  i,  ^6*.,  S8{1900),  No.  19,  pp.  635-64S).—kn  extended 
outbreak  of  a  very  fatal  lung  disease  was  observed  in  guinea  pigs,  and  since  these 
aniuials  are  of  great  importance  in  all  pathological  laboratories  for  experimental 
pnrptiees,  the  authors  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Affected  guinea  pigs  were  attacked  by  fits  of  coughing,  accompanied  with 
asthmatic  breathing.  Post-mortem  examinations  showed  that  the  lungs  were  imusu- 
allv  distended  and  of  a  dark  brownish-red  color,  with  a  i)eculiar  spotted  appearance. 
In  some  cases  laiige  yellowish-colored  spots  were  obsen-ed  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 
The  lungs  in  nearly  all  cases  were  strongly  hepatized.  The  spleen  was  normal 
and  kidneys  <-ongeste<l.  A  micro-organism  was  isolated  from  the  diseased  animals 
an<l  described  as  new  under  the  name  BacterUtm  pneumonite  caviarum.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  appearance  of  this  organism  and  of  its  behavior  on  dif- 
ferent culture  media.  A  number  of  inoculation  experiments  were  conducte<l,  with 
the  result  that  the  disease  was  reproduced  with  the  same  symptoms  which  were 
observed  in  cases  of  natural  infecti<m. 

Second  outbreak  of  maladie  du  colt  in  Nebraska  ( ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  .iuinial  Induttry  Rpt.  1S99,  pp.  134-144)  ■ — A  report  is  made  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Day  on 
24  cases  of  this  disease. 

Culture  media  for  biochemic  investigations,  E.  A.  de  Schweikitz  (  U.  8.  Depl. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  IndtiMry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  146,  14^). — This  article  was  previously 
published  in  the  Neir  York  Medical  Jotinial  for  March,  1893.  A  culture  medium 
was  used  containing  for  every  1,000  cc.  distilled  water  0.2  gni.  magnesium  sulphate, 
1  gm.  acid  pota.«ium  sulphate,  10  gm.  ammonium  sulphate,  and  45  gm.  glycerine. 
This  liquid  was  8ubstitute<l  for  beef  broth  in  the  preparation  of  agar,  or  solid  nutrient 
niflia.  For  the  tubercle  bacillus  the  solution  of  salts  was  used  containing  7  per  cent 
of  glycerine  and  1  j>er  cent  of  peptone,  while  for  the  glanders  Vjacillus  the  media  were 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  except  that  5  |)er  cent  of  glycerine  was  used.  Later 
•sparagin  was  substituted  for  peptone. 

Artificial  modifications  of  toxins,  with  special  reference  to  immunity,  J. 
KncHiE  (Jour.  Hyg.  (Camliridge),  1  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  /?.5-;4-0-— Extensive  exi)eri- 
niente  on  the  effects  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alkalis. 
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Disposition  of  dead  animals  in  foreign  cities  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of 
Auimal  Imhustrij  Rpl.  1S99,  pp.  S4SS61). — This  article  contains  information  obtained 
through  the  Department  of  State  relative  to  the  disposal  of  Ixxiies  of  animals,  the 
use  of  such  flesh  for  cat  and  dog  Ineat,  fat  for  soap  making,  hoofs  for  glue  making, 
bones  for  fertilizer,  hides  for  leather,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  animals  dead  of  con- 
tagious diseases  their  complete  incineration,  as  practiced  in  various  European  cities. 

Notes  on  parasites,  60-6S,  C.  W.  Stjles  and  A.  Hassall  ( U.  S.  De]>t.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Aninml  Induntry  Rpt.  1S99,  pp.  558-611,  pis.  i!,  fig».  7). — The  muscle  fluke 
belonging  to  the  genus  Agamodistomuin  was  found  by  the  trichina  inspectors  of  the 
Bureau.  It  is  possible  that  the  species  is  identical  with  A.  mig  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  reported  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  by  Mr.  C.  Bullard.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
parasite  is  transmissible  to  man,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  infested  tissue  is 
rendered  unfit  for  food. 

The  lung  fluke  (Paragonimtu  weMermanii)  has  been  foimd  in  tigers,  cats,  dogs,  hogs, 
and  man.  The  authors  give  an  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  species  and  describe 
its  life  history.  The  occurrence  and  pathological  lesions  caused  by  the  worm  in 
different  species  of  hosts  are  discussed  in  detail.  In  1898  Dr.  A.  J.  Payne  forwarded 
portions  of  a  hog's  lung  containing  specimens  of  this  worm.  In  all,  52  cases  of  infes- 
tation by  this  species  were  reported.  In  the  majority  of  cysts  which  were  examined 
2  sjiecimens  of  the  worm  occurred.  They  were  of  a  pinkish  color,  nearly  or  quite 
round  on  cross  section,  and  the  largest  specimens  attained  a  length  of  14  mm.  and  a 
diameter  of  4  mm.  The  cysts  in  the  lungs  were  from  12  to  37  mm.  in  diameter  and 
containe<l  a  chocolate-colored  semifluid  material,  in  which  many  eggs  were  found. 
These  worms  have  not  been  diagnosed  in  hogs,  except  on  post-mortem  examination, 
and  the  symptoms  are  therefore  not  noted.  It  is  probable  that  the  fluke  requires  an 
invertebrate  intermediate  host,  probably  raollusk,  after  leaving  swine,  and  that 
infection  could,  therefore,  not  be  transmitted  directly  from  hogs  to  man. 

The  conical  fluke  (Amphuitoma  cerri)  has  been  reported  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Specimens  of  this  species  in  the  United 
States  were  rejjeateflly  oollecte<l  from  steers  during  meat  inspection  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

Note  on  the  chicken  tick  (Argas  americanus),  A.  Hassall  ( f;  .{^.  Dep(.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Jnduxtry  Bpt.  1899,  pp.  496-500,  pi.  1,  fig».  7). — This  species  is 
native  to  tropical  Amerita,  and  is  gradually  extending  its  distribution  northward. 
It  has  l)een  reported  from  various  parts  of  Texas  as  causing  loss  to  poultry  raisers. 
For  conilmting  the  tick  the  author  recommends  thorough  application  of  whitewash 
in  a  hot  condition.  The  whitewash  may  be  made  more  effective  by  adding  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  IJ  lbs.  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  then 
thoroughly  applie<l,  so  as  to  fill  the  cracks  of  the  walls  and  floors. 


AORICTJLTTJEAL  ENOIITEEEIirO. 

Irrigation  investigations  in  California,  E.  Mead  ( V.  S.  Senate,  56.  Omg.,  i. 
SiXKioti,  Doc.  JOS,  pp.  7S). — A  preliminary  report  on  irrigation  investigations  con- 
ducted in  California  during  19(X)  by  this  Ofiice  in  cooperation  with  the  California 
Water  and  Forest  Association.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  plan,  organiza- 
tion, and  outcome  of  thes^e  investigations,  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  agt^nts 
and  experts  in  charge  of  the  work  in  different  localities  in  California. 

Irrigation  farming  in  the  Southwest,  D.  A.  Willev  {Sci.  Atner.,  S4  (1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  oS,  54,  fig»-  4;  Tradesman,  44  (1901),  So.  li,  pp.  51,  5i,  figs.S). — This  is 
an  account  of  the  metho<l8  followed  in  the  irrigation  of  rice  on  the  great  southern 
prairie  which  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  in  Louisiana 
to  the  Texas  line,  with  notes  on  the  harve.«ting  and  thrashing  of  rii-e  and  on  the 
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extent  of  the  rice  interests  of  Louisianik  and  Texas.  Origixmlly  diversion  of  water 
from  streams  was  depended  upon  exclusively  for  irrigation  of  rice  fields.  In  time, 
however,  it  was  foand  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a  reliable  supply  of  water  in 
time  of  droaght,  to  construct  pumping  plants  for  raising  water  from  streams  and  from 
wells. 

Irrigation  studies,  E.  Mead  (TVaiu.  Amer.  Soc.  Cir.  Eiigin.,  44  (1900),  Xo.  8Se, 
pp.  149-lSO,  pL  1,  fig*.  10). — An  explanation  of  the  investigations  being  carried  on 
by  the  author  under  the  direction  of  this  OfiSce,  with  descriptions  of  apparatus  and 
methods. 

Irrigation  in  Hawaii,  W.  Maxwell  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  0/  Experimetd  Sta- 
tkntBiU.  SO,  pp.  48,  pit.  6,  fig$.  S). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  climatic,  soil,  and  other 
conditions  as  affecting  irrigation  in  Hawaii,  and  gives  the  results  of  irrigation  experi- 
ments, especially  with  sugar  cane,  carried  on  in  the  islands  by  the  author  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  deals  with  evaporation  of  moisture  from  water  surfaces  and  soils, 
tranqiiration  of  moisture  by  vegetation,  power  of  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture, 
salts  in  Hawaiian  soils  and  waters,  duty  of  water,  irrigation  practice  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  study  of  irrigation  at  the  Hawaiian  Experiment  Station,  including  obser- 
vations on  distribution  of  water  and  results  of  overirrigation. 

Irrigation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (Sei.  Ainer.,  84  (1901),  Xo.  £,  p.  M, 
figt.  3). — A  brief  accoimt  of  a  canal  dug  along  the  slopes  of  the  great  crater  of  Hale- 
akala,  island  of  Maui,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  flowing  50,000,000  gal.  daily  is 
brought  22  miles  for  distribution  over  a  sugar  plantation. 

Irrigation  in  the  Philippines,  G.  D.  B,KB.(Irrig.  Age,  1.5  (1901),  Xo.  6,  pp. 
18G-191). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  observations  on  the  present  stattis  and  future 
prospects  of  irrigation  development  in  these  islands  as  applied  to  the  culture  of  coffee, 
tobacco,  chocolate,  peanuts,  oranges,  lemons,  and  mangoes.  Irrigation  is  now  prac- 
ticed to  only  a  limited  extent,  but  the  need  and  opportunities  for  its  development 
are  ver\'  great.  "  There  are  very  large  plantations  of  rice,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  choc- 
olate, coffee,  peanuts,  and  other  products  in  these  islands  awaiting  proper  develop- 
ment by  irrigation.  At  present  many  of  the  plantations  are  in  a  state  of  idleness, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  dryness,  which  might  be  overcome  if  the  water  supplies 
of  the  country  were  properly  utilized." 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  Idaho,  D.  W.  Ross  (Idaho  Stale 
Engm.  Rpl.  1899-1900,  pp.  101,  pU.  8,  nuip»3). — ^The  subjects  treated  in  this  report 
are  the  arid  and  irrigable  portions  of  Idaho;  increase  of  population  and  irrigation 
since  1890;  irrigation  surveys;  projects  under  the  Carey  Act;  irrigation  districts; 
doty  and  distribution  of  water,  including  accounts  of  investigations  carrie<l  on  in 
cooperation  with  this  Office;  water  rights  and  their  adjudication;  plans  for  dams  and 
embankments,  and  selections  of  desert  lands  by  the  State. 

The  reservoir  system  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  Valley,  E.  S.  Nettleton  (  U.  S. 
Ikpt.  Agr.,  Office  0/  Rcperiinenl  .Staliom  Bui.  9^,  pp.  48,  pU.  14). — This  is  an  account 
of  the  experience  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  Valley  in  the  construction  and  use  of  stor- 
age reservoirs.    The  bulletin  describes  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  and  Valley, 
reriews  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  valley  and  the  systems 
of  cropping  practiced  there,  and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  reservoir  systems 
established  by  local  and  individual  enterprise  in  the  valle*y,  including  their  location, 
construction,  tilling,  and  use.    It  is  shown  that  by  means  of  the  water  save<l  from 
waste  by  these  resservoirs  and  by  the  system  of  rotation  in  the  use  of  water  practiced 
in  the  valley,  the  area  capable  of  being  irrigated  has  been  doubled  and  the  irrigation 
h««  been  more  effective  and  thorough  than  is  usual  without  the  aid  of  storage  reser- 
voir!>.    The  author's  general  conclusions  are  as  follows: 
"n )  Reservoirs  in  the  Cache  la  Poudre  Valley  are  a  paying  investment. 
"(2)  Storage  of  water  in  this  valley  is  capable  of  extension. 
"(3)  There  is  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  reservoir  fee<lers. 
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"(4)  Resen'oir  embankments  should  lie  l»etter  protected  from  dama^  by  wave 
action. 

"(5)  Reser\-oir  outlets  should  be  inspecte<l  annually. 

"(())  Exchanfte  of  water  facilitates  its  distribution  and  amplifies  its  use. 

"(7)  Accurate  measurement  is  essential  in  the  exchange  of  water. 

"(8)  The  concert  of  action  in  the  exchaufje  of  water  appears  to  have  lessened 
the  nunilier  of  legal  conflicts. 

"(9)  Laws  based  on  the  outcome  of  customs  are  usitally  well  founded. 

"(10)  Greater  etxinomy  in  the  application  of  water  is  attained  by  alteqiating 
rather  than  prorating  in  times  of  scarcity,  both  among  canals  and  among  users  from 
canals." 

Seepage  gains  and  losses,  L.  G.  Carpenter  ( Cohrndo  Sla.  iJ/rf.  1900,  jip.  1S5- 
140). — This  i.s  a  continuation  of  previous  observations  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  394)  on  the 
Cache  la  Poudre,  Rio  Gran<le,  Conejos,  and  Uncompahgre  rivers,  and  Big  Thomp- 
son, Little  Thomjison,  St.  Vrain,  l^eft  Hand,  Boulder,  South  Boulder,  Clear,  and 
Bear  creeks. 

Conveyance  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  flumes,  and  pipes,  S.  Fortieb 
(  Wtilfr  Siip/dii  will  IrrUj.  Pa]>er»,  V.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  So.  4S.  pjt.  ftH,  pit.  l,5,Jig».  S7).— 
The  exi>erience  of  the  author  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  canals  and  related 
hydraulic  works  used  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  is  given  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  Irrigation  canals,  including  location,  standard  cross  sections,  grades,  oper- 
ating canals  in  winter,  aquatic  plants  in  canals,  and  flow  of  water;  wooden  flumes, 
including  flume  lining,  framework,  protection  of  ends,  carrying  capacities,  and  semi- 
circular flumes;  stave  pij>e,  including  lumber  for  staves,  steel  for  bends,  construction, 
lo<'ation  of  pipe  line,  durability,  use,  and  cost;  riveted-steel  pipe;  and  cast-iron  pipe, 
including  history,  manufacture,  dimensions  and  weights,  testing  and  inspecting,  lay- 
ing, durability,  anil  cost. 

The  Austin  dam,  T.  V.  T.wlor  (  Water  Sup]>lti  and  Irrig.  Paper>,  V.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
ir;i,  A'o.  40,  pji.  'rJ,  ph.  Itl,  fi()n.  12). — "In  this  j)ai)er  the  author  describes  the  prelim- 
inary i)roject,«,  the  <-onstniction  of  the  dam,  the  dilBcultii>s  encountered,  the  silting 
up  of  the  storage  reservoir,  and,  finally,  the  failure  of  the  stntcture  and  the  probable 
causes  which  led  to  the  catastrophe.  The  attempt  is  made  to  present  these  facts 
from  the  engineering  standpoint." 

Inter  or  sub  irrigation,  H.  P.  Stiles  (California  Coll.,  10  (1901),  No.  4,  ;>;>.  49, 
■'>i,  ■'>■!,  JiijK.  .f). — This  is  a  (liscu.«sion  of  Woo<lbridge'8  system  of  inter-irrigation,  with 
a  description  of  a  sub.«oil  plow  devised  by  the  author  for  breaking  up  hard{)an  and 
prejwiring  the  soil  of  orchanls  for  irrigation. 

The  organization  of  irrigation  farming,  W.  Toi\s.saint  (Dent.  Ixindtr.  Prette, 
JH  [lUOl),  So.  17,  p.  /•«). 

Reservoirs  for  irrigation,  water  power,  and  domestic  supply,  J.  I).  Scnt^'- 

I.EU  (  Xeir  York:  .Mm  Wihi/  A  Sons,  1901,  pp.  XVIII-^414,  pl»-  fO,  plan» .'■'>,, li(/i>.  1.10).— 
This  is  "an  account  of  various  types  of  dams  and  the  nietho<ls  and  plans  of  their 
construction,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  available  water  supply  for  irrigation 
in  various  sections  of  arid  America;  the  distribution,  application,  and  use  of  water; 
the  rainfall  and  rnn-off,  the  evaporation  from  reservoirs;  the  effect  of  silt  upon 
reservoii-s,  etc."  It  contains  chapters  on  rock  fill,  hydraulic  fill,  masonry,  and 
earthen  dams,  natural  reservoirs,  and  projected  reservoirs. 

Irrigation  laws  of  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  and  of  Wyoming, 
.7.  S.  Dennis.  F.  Bond,  and  ,T.  M.  Wilson  ( C  S.  Depl.  Ar/r.,  Office  of  Hrjierimnit  Sla- 
lioim  liiil.  91!,  pp.  fin,  i>h.  (1). — This  bulletin  "gives  the  texts  of  the  irrigation  laws  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  and  of  Wyoming,  with  the  regtilations,  forms, 
and  methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  their  administration  and  discussions  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  laws,  and  the  methods  followed  in  their  enforcement." 
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The  wmdmill,  it*  efficiency  and  economic  use,  E.  C.  Mdtpnv  ( IVaJer  Supply 
W  Jirig.  Paper*.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  Nog.  41  and  4^,  pp.  147,  ph.  16,  figs.  70).— This 
is  a  revimon  of  a  previoiw  paper  of  this  series  printed  in  1897  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  796), 
embodying  additional  data  obtained  by  recent  investigations. 

Test  of  a  manure  spreader,  W.  Strecker  (Milt.  Landtp.  Itut.  IWr.  Mpgic,  1901, 
So.  i,  pp.  91-128,  fig».  19). 

Practical  sug^gestions  for  farm  buildings,  G.  G.  Hill  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Fannmf  Bui.  1S6,  pp.  4S,  figs.  S8). — ^This  "contains  plans  and  specifications  for 
inexpensive  farm  baildings,  both  dwellings  and  bams,  and  several  suggestions  relat- 
ing thereto." 

Hooae  drainage  and  sanitary  fitments,  G.  J.  G.  Jensen*  (London:  Sanilary 
PubHdimg  On.,  1900,  pp.  XX+gS7,  pi.  l,fig».  S47).—la  this  book  the  attempt  is 
made  to  present  the  subject  in  an  untechnical  manner  and  so  concisely  and  simply 
that  it  may  be  readily  comprehended  by  those  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
TObject. 

STATISTICS— MISCELLAHEOTTS. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Itex>ort  of  Colorado  Station,  1900  (Qdorado  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  77-g£5). — This  includesa  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1900;  a  report  of  the  director  giving  the  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture governing  the  operations  of  the  station  and  detailed  plans  of  station  work  for 
1900,  notes  on  the  station  staff,  list  of  publications  issued  during  the  year,  and  a 
general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  and  substations;  an  inventor}'  of  station 
equipment;  list  of  exchanges;  departmental  reports  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
different  lines  of  station  work;  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Substation  giving  notes  on  experiments  with  cantaloupes,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes, 
giBSFes  and  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  apples;  and  a  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Plains  Substation,  including  notes  on  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  field  crops  under  cultivation,  notes  on  the  forest  trees  planted  as  wind  breaks, 
observations  on  soil  moisture,  and  notes  on'  the  agricultural  conditions  of  eastern 
Colorado. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Xllinois  Station,  1900  (JUinoi*  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  15).~.\  brief  statement  of  the  principal  lines  of  station  work,  a  subject  list  of  the 
bulletins  issued  since  the  organization  of  the  station,  a  detailed  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  the  organization  list  of  the  station. 

Hinth  and  Tenth  Ainnual  Beports  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1899  and  1900 
(Xeir  Ufrien  Sin.  Rpt».  1899  and  1900,  pp.  15-,S2,  59-*/).— Reports  of  the  directorand 
heads  of  departments  reviewing  the  different  lines  of  station  work  and  financial 
statements  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1899  and  1900.  The  chemist  noteathe 
discovery  of  a  de(X)sit  of  bat  guano  in  the  Territory  and  gives  the  composition  of  the 
material.  Lists  of  publications  of  the  entomologist  each  year  are  given.  Re{x>rts 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  San  Juan  and  Las  Vegas  substations  outlining  work 
in  progress  are  include<l,  the  latter  containing  notes  on  weather  conditions  during 
the  talendar  year  1899. 

Eleventh  A""'"^!  B«port  of  Utah  Station,  1900  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
LXVJII). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  director  re\iewing  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory, organization,  equipment,  work,  and  publications  of  the  station;  a  subject  list 
"f  Bnlletins  1-70  of  the  station;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
3),  1800;  list  of  exchanges;  and  departmental  reports  giving  outlines  of  investigations 
in  horticulture,  irrigation,  poultrj'  raising,  chemistry,  dairying,  and  stock  feeding, 
together  with  meteorological  observations  and  some  of  the  results  of  work  along  dif- 
ferent lines  noteti  elsewhere. 
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Xinth  Annual  Seport  of  Wasliington  Station,   1899  (  Wathinfflon  SUt.  SjiL 

1899,  pp.  S). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing  briefly  the  different 
linetj  of  station  work  and  giving  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1899. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  WashinglAn  Station,  1900  ( WadUngton  Sta.  RpL 

1900,  pp.  S). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing  briefly  the  difierent 
lines  of  station  work,  and  giving  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1900. 

A.  rei>ort  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  A.  C.  Tbue  (  U.  S.  Dept.  A^t.,  0^ 
of  Erperiment  Stalioiu  Bui.  9S,  pp.  181,  pit.  8).  — This  includes  a  critical  review  of  the 
conduct  and  general  management  of  the  stations,  with  brief  abstracts  of  all  station 
publications  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  general 
statistics  relative  to  organization,  publications,  principal  lines  of  work,  revenue, 
expenditures,  etc. 

Report  on  the  agricultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  Hawaii,  W.  C. 
Stubbs  ( U.  S.  Lkpt.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Staiiont  Bui.  0.'>,  pp.  100,  pit.  iS). — 
This  bulletin  deals  with  the  agricultural  conditions  and  (apabilities  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  special  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  exi>eriment 
station.  The  author  visited  the  islands  as  special  agent  of  this  Department,  and  the 
collected  information  here  set  forth  pertains  to  subjects  of  direct  agricultural  interest. 
A  suitable  location  for  an  experiment  station  w^as  8elect«<1,  and  recommendations 
regarding  its  etjuipment  and  suggestions  as  to  its  lines  of  work  are  presented.  The 
physical,  geographical,  and  geological  features  of  the  islands,  including  the  soils  and 
the  origin  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  are  discussed,  and  the  climate  and  rainfall  are 
briefly  noted.  The  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
flora  of  the  islands,  the  production  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  growing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Many  native  and  introduced  plants  are  briefly  described,  and  some  of 
the  fruit  trees  and  the  palms  growing  on  the  islands,  together  with  plants  bearing  seeds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Honolulu,  are  enumerated.  Stock  raising,  irrigation,  forertrj-, 
labor,  and  land  matters,  including  the  history  of  land  titles  and  land  ownership,  are 
each  given  »<ei>arate  consideration. 

A^icultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  Porto  Rico  ( I '.  S.  Hmite  of  Bepre- 
teiilatiies,  o6.  Cong.,  i.  Umion,  Dot.  171,  pp.  Si,  pU.  7). — This  is  a  report  by  S.  A. 
Knapp,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  investigations  of  the  agri- 
cultural  resources  and  ca])abilities  of  Porto  Rico,  with  special  referent*  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  island.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  t'ubjects,  climate,  i<oil,  water  supply,  forestry,  public  roads,  the  t^ane-sugar, 
coffee,  and  tol)acco  industries,  the  culture  of  com,  rice,  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables, 
st4H-k  rai!<ing,  and,  in  general,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  island  are  considered 
and  improvements  in  different  lines  are  suggested.  A  list  of  fruits  and  nuts,  includ- 
ing those  producwl  in  Purto  Rico  and  others  that  may  safely  l)e  introduce*!,  is  given. 
The  rep  )rt  concludes  with  a  discussion  on  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station 
near  San  Juan. 

Crop  Reporter  (  V.  ,S.  l),pt.  Agr.,  Difmou  ofSlalMc*  Crop  Reporter,  Vd.  II,  So*. 
10-U,  pp.  S  mcW). — .\mong  the  articles  of  a  statistical  nature  included  in  these  num- 
Irts  are  the  following:  Report  of  the  statistician  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the  trans- 
Atlantic  cattle  trade,  the  world's  flax  crop,  interstate  commerce,  tnnle  opi>ortimitie8 
in  Southern  republics,  United  States  commerce  with  Japan,  crop  rejK)rt  for  March, 
agricultural  exjiorts,  production  of  wheat  in  Russia  since  1883,  the  winter  grain 
crops  of  France,  es'tiniates  of  world's  wheat  crop,  manufacture  of  l)eet  sugar,  crop 
conditions  (m  .\pril  1,  1901,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  production  of  rye  in  Russia 
since  1H.S3,  Russian  wheat  crop  of  1900,  and  exiK)rt.«  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  from 
the  United  States  and  Cana<ia. 
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Sixteenth  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Anitnai  Industry,  1899  (  T.  S. 
Dtpl.  A<jr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  790,  i>l».  41,Jigi>.  45). — This  con- 
tains the  report  of  the  chief,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year;  a 
oofflber  of  articles  noted  elsewhere;  reprints  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
for  1899  of  articles  entitled  Some  examples  of  the  development  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning animal  diseases  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  488),  Administrative  work  of  tlie  Fe<leral 
Government  in  relation  to  the  animal  industry  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  488),  and  Dairy 
development  in  the  United  States  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  484);  reprint  of  Bulletin  24  of  the 
Boreau  entitled  Notes  upon  dairying  in  California  and  the  export  of  California  but- 
ter to  the  Orient  (E.  S.  R,  12,  p.  89);  reprint  of  Fanners'  Bulletin  100  entitled  Hog 
raising  in  the  South  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  381);  abstracts  of  10  station  bulletins  reporting 
iiiTKtigadons  along  lines  embraced  in  animal  industry;  brief  miscellaneous  articles 
taken  in  part  from  correspondence  and  consular  reports,  dealing  with  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague  investigations  in  Iowa,  a  correction  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  for  1898  on  the  cattle  tick  and  tuberculosis  in  New  South  Wales, 
ale  of  American  thoroughbred  horses  in  England,  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
Traos-Miaaissippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  1898,  experiments  with 
lime-and-sulphur  dip,  disinfection  of  hides  of  cattle  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
injury  to  hides  by  branding,  successful  treatment  of  lumpy  jaw,  cattle  notes  of  sonth- 
Testem  Texai<,  a  report  concerning  the  cattle  of  Porto  Rico,  Texas  cattle,  some 
8tatii<tic8  of  cattle  and  cattle  products  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  decrease  in  Cana- 
dian-British cattle  trade,  shipments  of  Venezuelan  cattle  to  Cuba,  trade  of  Live.rpool 
iritb  the  United  States,  United  States  sausages  in  Gibraltar,  Germany's  wool  import, 
Silesian  wool,  American  boots  and  shoes  in  Denmark,  leather  manufactures  in  Ger- 
many, leather  industry  in  Japan,  leather  industry  in  Russia,  exports  and  imports  of 
aninial  products  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Siberian  dairy  notes,  potato  bread  for  horses 
in  Germany,  and  the  distribution  of  tuburculin,  mallein,  and  blackleg  vaccine  by 
the  Bureau;  a  list  of  sanitary  officers  for  the  control  of  animal  diseases  in  the  various 
States;  statistics  for  1899  of  the  number  and  value  of  farm  animals,  the  world's  wool 
dip,  and  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  farm  animals  at  leading  cities;  rules  and 
r^ulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  issued  in  1899;  and  laws  for  the  con- 
trol of  contagions  diseases  of  animals  in  the  different  States.  The  report  also 
contains  several  statistical  articles  dealing  with  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico  in  animals 
and  annual  products,  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  the  United  King- 
dom, imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  and  the  number  of  live 
<tock  in  foreign  countries. 

Invastigation  of  the  great  plains — field  notes  from  trips  in  eastern 
Colorado,  J.  E.  Pay.ve  (Colorado  Sta.  Bid.  59,  pp.  16,  pi*,  g,  map  /).— The  author 
tiaveled  over  1,300  miles,  mainly  in  Kit  Carson  and  Arapahoe  counties,  interviewing 
wttlers  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  methods  employed  and  results  obtained 
in  tree  planting,  fruit  growing,  and  stock  raising.  Notes  are  also  given  on  methods 
of  irrigation,  the  results  obtained  with  different  field  crops,  character  of  the  mil, 
*ee«l»,  insects,  etc. 

Farm  and  dairy  industries  of  America,  C.  Sbalby  {Qtuenshnd  Agr.  Jour., 
S  {1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  IS-IS). — A  report  on  an  extended  tour  through  Canada  and  the 
Unitwl  States. 

Perfume  form  in  Western  Australia  ( Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  8  ( 1901),  Xo.  S,  pp. 
Hi,  il6,fig.  J). — A  description  of  a  perfume  farm  lately  started  iu  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Wild  verbena  is  the  plant  principally  grown  at  the  present  time.  An  illus- 
trated description  is  given  of  a  box  successfully  used  in  extracting  scent  from 
flowets. 

The  plant  breeding  station  at  Svalttf  in  Sweden  {.Vitl.  Deul.  Landw.  Oatcll., 
IV  (1901),  Xo.  9,  pp.  49-.51). — An  article  giving  the  history  and  describing  the  man- 
agement aiul  purpose  of  the  institution. 
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Alabama  College  and  Station. — F.  S.  Earle  has  resigned  liis  position  in  this 
institution  to  accept  a  position  in  connection  with  the  l)otanic  gardens  at  Bronx 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  College  and  Station. — W.  R.  Thomas  has  succee<led  P.  A.  Amiss  as 
princiiml  of  the  State  board  of  agricultiire.  Bi<l8  are  to  be  called  for  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  foundation  of  a  building  for  the  department  of  irrigation  engineering  and 
the  ofiices  of  the  experiment  station.  This  building  vriW  cost  about  $40,000.  E.  S. 
G.  Titus,  who  has  been  acting  assistant  entomologist  of  the  station  for  the  past  year, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  Illinois  Station  and 
Bureau  of  Natural  History.  The  V)oard  of  control  has  authorized  the  completion  of 
the  sale  of  what  has  lieen  called  the  Divide  Substation  and  transferred  the  i>roperty 
to  the  purchaser. 

CoxxECTicrT  State  Station. — S.  W.  Johnson  has  resigne<l  his  position  as  a  inem- 
lx?r  of  the  station  staff.  W.  E.  Britton  has  Ijeen  appointetl  State  entomologist  under 
the  recent  act  of  the  general  assembly  providing  for  the  inspection  of  nurseries  and 
for  exi)erinients  in  combating  insect  pests.  The  act  provides  that  the  State  ento- 
mologist is  to  1k'  a  member  of  the  station  staff  and  is  to  receive  no  other  salary-  than 
that  paid  by  the  station.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  is  made  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  Walter  Mulford  has  l)een  appointed  State  forester  under  an  act  of  the 
general  as.«einbly  concerning  the  reclamation  of  barren  lands  by  tree  planting. 

Idaho  CoLLEtiE  and  Station. — John  Henry  Dye,  C.  E.,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  been  elected  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  coUejie  and 
irrigation  engineer  of  the  station. 

Iowa  Colle<ie  and  Station. — John  A.  Craig,  of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
of  the  college  and  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  e<litor  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  Septcmlier  1.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  I'niversity 
of  Illinnis,  has  lH>en  electe<l  to  suci-eed  Professor  Craig.  C.  H.  Eckles,  dairj-  liacte- 
riologist  and  ii."sistant  in  tlie  dairj-  department,  has  resignetl  to  accept  an  assistant 
professorship  in  charge  of  dairying  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Kansas  Coi.leoe  and  St.\tion. — R.  W.  Clothier,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station, 
has  n\«igne<l  to  accept  the  professorship  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  in  the  Normal 
Sdiool  at  Cajie  (iirardeau.  Mo.  The  station  has  recently  completed  exiieriments  in 
the  feeding  of  130  calves  for  the  production  of  "baby  lieef"  and  is  undertaking 
investigations  in  pasture  and  range  improvement,  and  with  forage  plants  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Iward  of  rt'gents  the  two  departments  of  chemistry  in  the  college  were  com- 
bined, J.  T.  Willard  l)eing  made  profe.s.sor  of  chemistry  and  George  F.  Weiila  assist- 
ant. E.  .V.  Popenoe  was  relieved  of  horticultural  work,  the  latter  lieing  left  for  the 
present  in  charge  of  A.  Dickens. 

Mahvlani)  Station. — A.  L.  (Jnaintance,  M.  S.,  of  the  Georgia  Station,  has"  l>een 
appointed  associate  horticulturist  and  entomologist.  E.  P.  Sandsten,  M.  S.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Minnesota  University,  has  Ix-en  api>ointe<l  general  assistant  in  horticultural 
work,  succeeding  11.  P.  Gould,  resigned.  F.  P.  Veitch  has  re8igne<l  as  assistant  in 
198 
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shI  work  to  accept  a  position  au  assistant  soil  chemist  in  this  Department.  The  soil 
investiganona  whicVi  the  station  has  carried  on  for  several  years  will  be  discontinued. 
H.  C.WbitionA  has  \>eeii  appointeti  to  the  position  vacated  by  R.  H.  Pond,  assistant 
ptart  palhoAogisl.  Tlie  IrKjard  of  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  made  provisions 
for  building  a  house  to  lurnlBb  quarters  for  the  herdsmen  and  for  the  dairy  and 
hontraltanA  apprentices  at  the  station. 

Maise  St.\tios. — H.  \V.    Britcher  has  been  appointed!  assistant  zoologist  to  the 
station. 

Miisoi'Ri  Stjvtiox. — J.  K.  Gnielich,  of  Boonville,  has  8ucc-ee<ied  N.  M.  Givan  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  station. 

>>EBR.\&K.\  UsivKRsiTY  AND  STATION. — E.  A.  BuHiett  has  been  made  director  of 
the  !<tatioa,  ric«;  Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  who  retires  from  the  work  of  the 
i^tiun.  R.  \V.  Thatcher,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  has  resignetl  to  accept  a 
{nation  as  asastant  chemist  of  the  Washington  Station.  H.  R.  Smith,  B.  Si-.,  a 
gniiloate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Collie,  recently  acting  professor  of  agricul- 
tnre  iu  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  electetl  assistant  professor  of  animal 
haslwndry  in  the  university  and  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  at  the  station,  to  take 
effect  September  1.  \V.  H.  Tuck,  laboratory  assistant  in  the  dejKirtment  of  animal 
pathology,  has  re^igneil  to  accept  a  i>osition  with  a  large  disinfecting  company. 
J.  H.  ijain,  a  graduate  of  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  has  lieen  elected  assistant  in 
the  de|)artment  of  animal  pathology  of  the  station. 

Xew  ilE.^ico  St.^tion. — The  offices  of  second  assistant  chemist  and  assistant  l>otanist 
have  l)een  discontinued. 

XoRTH  Cakousa  Collecb  asu  Station. — The  college  and  station  pas»e<l  June  1, 
1901,  ander  the  i-ontrol  of  the  State  Iniard  of  agriculture,  comi)ose<l  of  the  following 
niemlwrs:  S.  L.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  agriculture,  Raleigh;  J.  B. 
Coffield,  Everetts,  X.  C. ;  E.  L.  Daughtridge,  Rwky  Mount,  S.  C. ;  W.  M.  Dunn, 
Xewbem,  X.  C;  C.  N.  Allen,  .Vuburn,  N.  C. ;  J.  S.  Cunningham,  Cunningham,  X.  C; 
A.  T.  Mt<'allum,  Red  Springs,  X.  C;  J.  P.  McRae,  Uurinburg,  X.  C.;  L.U.  Waugh, 
Dobson,  X.  C;  W.  A.  Graham,  Machpelah,  X.  C.;  A.  Cannon,  Horseshm-,  X.  C; 
Howaril  Browning,  Littleton,  X.  C;  J.  R.  Joyce,  Reidsville,  X.  C;  U.  K.  Flow, 
Monroe,  X.  C. ;  and  J.  C.  Ray,  Boone,  X.  C.  The  office  of  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  college  and  agriculturist  at  the  station  was  vacate<l.  A  professorship  of  veter- 
inary sciem*  and  animal  industry  and  the  office  of  State  veterinarian  were  estat)lishe<l. 
An  in-itnictorship  in  biology  in  the  college  and  biologist  of  the  station  wa."  also  cstal)- 
lished.  President  G.  T.  Winston,  of  the  college,  resigneil  as  director  of  the  station, 
and  B.  W.  Kilgore,  chemist  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  was  appointeil  as  his 
snccessor  in  the  directorship. 

XoBTH  Dakota  College  and  Station. — Two  barns,  one  for  hor«^  and  the  other 
ior  cattle,  the  combined  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $18,000,  are  being  constructed 
to  replace  the  large  station  bam  burned  January  5.  Experimental  work  has  V)een 
undertaken  at  E<lgeley,  a  little  over  100  miles  southwest  of  Fargo,  under  a  small 
Stale  appropriation  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  substation  at  that  place.  A 
$12,000  addition  is  being  made  to  Mechanical  Hall,  and  the  contract  has  l)een  let  for 
the  i-onstruction  of  one  wing  of  a  science  building. 

Pes.vsylvania  St.ktios. — Enos  H.  Hess  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  sta- 
ti«in  as  assistant  to  the  director  to  assume  the  management  of  a  large  fann  at 
Caeanova,  Va. 

SocTH  Cabolisa  College  and  Station. — The  capacity  of  the  chemical  building 
has  been  doubled  by  recent  additions.  A.  P.  Anderson,  entomologist,  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  September  1.  P.  H.  Rolfs  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Diviaon  of  Plant  Industry  in  this  Department.  He  will  Ihj  patholo- 
giet  in  charge  of  the  Tropical  Laboratory  at  Miami,  Fla. 
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Soi'TH  Dakota  Station. — President  John  W.  Heston  hap  l>een  elected  acting 
director  of  the  station. 

Utah  Station. — W.  W.  McLaughlin,  B.  S.,  has  heen  appointed  assistant  chemist 
of  the  station. 

Vermont  Station. — A.  W.  Edson,  A.  B.,  assistant  botanist  of  the  station,  has 
become  student  aid  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  and  W.  J. 
Morse,  B.  S.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Virginia  Station. — John  Spencer,  V.  S.,  has  been  appointe<l  assistant  veterinarian, 
rice  C.  McCuUoch. 

Secroloov. — Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  the  well-known  botanist  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  died  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  July  17,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  Dr.  Mohr 
was  lx)rn  December  28,  1824,  at  Esslingen-on-the-Neckar,  Germany.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  an  apothecary,  but  his  natural  inclination  was  in  the  line  of  botany.  In 
1846  he  made  a  trip  to  South  America,  returning  to  Europe  early  in  1848,  soon  after 
which  he  came  to  the  Unite<l  States,  settling  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1857,  making  that 
his  home  thereafter.  He  has  long  l)een  considered  an  authority  on  the  forest,  medici- 
nal, and  other  economic  plants  of  the  South.  In  1885  he  prepare<l  and  had  charge 
of  the  collection  of  medicinal  and  other  useful  plants  of  the  South  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exj»osition.  He  contributed  the  information  regarding  Southern  forests  to  the  report 
on  the  forests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Tenth  Census  Report  and  Bulletin  13  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry.  The  Timber  Pines  of  the  Southern  United  States  was  written 
by  him.  He  also  contributed  extensively  to  botanii^l  and  pharmaceutical  journals, 
usually  treating  of  economic  considerations.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  in 
cour^ie  of  publication  for  the  Botanical  Division  of  this  Department  a  reiwrt  on  the 
flora  of  Alabama,  which  gives  results  of  forty  yeai  ?  of  his  observations. 
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Vol.  XUL  No.  3. 


The  address  of  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  will  be  of  interest  to  persons 
who  appreciate  the  frail  foundation  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  breeding  animals  rests  and  the  desirability  of  systematic 
experiments  directed  along  that  line.  Dr.  Ewart,  who  is  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  University  of  Ekiinburgh,  is  well  known  for  his 
investigations  in  this  line,  which  have  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  although  the  results  have  been  published  only  in  part  in  zoo- 
\og\cal  and  veterinary  journals.  A  number  of  his  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  telegony  and  reversion  and  the  results  of  breeding  zebra  hybrids 
were  published  in  book  form  in  1899  under  the  title  of  The  Penycuik 
Experiments,  named  for  the  place  where  these  experiments  have  been 
conducted.  In  that  volume  he  presented  the  views  held  by  biologists, 
breeders,  and  others  interested  in  the  question  of  telegony  or  "germ 
infection,"  a  term  which  he  defined  as  a  convenient  explanation  of 
many  of  the  obscure  phenomena  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
breeders  and  fanciers.  He  there  outlined  a  series  of  experiments 
which  might  be  undertaken  on  that  subject  and  signified  his  desire  to 
correspond  with  anyone  interested  in  undertaking  some  of  these 
experiments. 

In  the  meantime  his  own  experiments  have  been  continued.  This 
year,  as  president  of  the  zoological  section  of  the  British  Association, 
he  delivered  the  opening  address,  taking  for  his  subject  "The  experi- 
mental study  of  variation."  In  this  he  reviewed  the  theories  of  vari- 
ation and  cited  many  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  animals. 
He  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  variation — the 
possible  effect  of  age,  ripeness  of  the  genu  cells,  condition  of  the 
soma,  change  of  habitat,  environment  and  use-inhpritance,  and  teleg- 
ony— and  discussed  the  effects  of  intercrossing  and  interbreeding  on 
variation  and  the  swamping  effect  of  intercrossing  on  new  varieties. 
In  regard  to  the  subject  of  telegony,  after  carefully  considering  all 
the  more  striking  supposed  cases  of  "  infection,"  Dr.  Ewart  stated 
very  positively  that  "there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  has 
ever  been,  either  in  the  human  familj'  or  amongst  domestic  animals,  a 
single  instance  of  infection."    He  indicates  that  the  true  cause  of 
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variation  is  not  likely  to  be  found  either  in  maternal  impressions,  the 
direct  action  of  environment,  use-inheritance,  or  telegony.  Instead 
of  simply  stating  that  variation  is  due  to  the  constant  recurrence  of 
slight  inequalities  of  the  nutrition  of  the  germ  cells,  he  believes  that 
we  may  assert  with  some  confidence  that  differences  in  age,  vigor,  and 
health  of  the  parents  and  differences  in  the  ripeness  of  the  germ  cells 
are  potent  causes  of  variation.  He  holds  that  intercrossing,  though  a 
direct  cause  of  retrogressive  variation,  is  only  an  indirect  cause  of 
progressive  variation,  while  in-and-in  breeding  at  the  right  moment  is 
a  cause  of  progressive  variation.  He  discusses  at  some  length  the 
"swamping"  effects  of  intercrossing,  showing  that  "progress  in  a 
single  direction  is  probably  often  due  to  new  varieties  swamping  old — 
it  may  be  long  established — varieties,  and  that  several  varieties  may 
be  sufficiently  exclusive  to  flourish  side  by  side  in  the  same  area  and 
eventually  (partly  owing  to  their  aloofness,  i.  e.,  to  differential  mating) 
give  rise  to  several  species." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Ewart  states  his  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  well-equipped  institute  for  biological  and  other  experiments 
bearing  upon  these  questions  should  be  provided. 

The  need  of  ^uch  experiments  must  be  patent  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  theories  and  traditions  of  stock  breeding.  Considering  the 
very  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  ^fricultural 
science,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  upon 
which  the  breeding  of  animals  for  different  purposes  rests  has  remained 
practically  at  a  standstill.  While  attention  has  been  given  to  nearly 
every  other  line  of  animal  husbandry,  this  interesting  and  important 
field  has  been  passed  over,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  time-consuming  nature  of  such  experiments.  These,  however, 
should  not  present  themselves  as  barriers  to  institutions  whose  per- 
manence is  assured  and  which  can  safely  lay  plans  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  Stock  breeding  suggests  itself  as  a  most  inviting  field  for 
experiment  station  work,  and  one  in  which  very  important,  if  not 
epoch  making,  results  are  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

In  this  day  of  specializing,  the  field  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
inviting  to  attract  men  who  should  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  tiie 
very  best  means  possible,  and  be  content  to  make  the  subject  a  life 
study.  What  has  long  been  needed  is  a  master  mind  to  work  over  and 
digest  the  theories  and  traditions  on  which  our  so-called  principles  of 
breeding  rest.  They  rest  too  largely  at  present  on  experience,  rather 
than  on  systematic  experiments,  which  affords  instances  in  support  of 
almost  any  theory.  The  information  needs  to  be  classified  and  graded, 
and  the  wheat  separated  from  the  chaff  that  has  been  passed  down  to 
us  through  successive  manuals  on  the  subject  It  would  seem  that 
some  few  of  the  experiment  stations  in  this  country  might  be  in  posi- 
tion to  enter  upon  some  phase  of  this  work,  under  the  advice  of  such 
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a  competent  gniide  as  Dr.  Ewart,  which,  if  carried  on  systematically 
ttd  in  a  cooperative  way,  might  be  productive  of  noteworthy  results. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  the  soil  work  of  this  Department  from  a 
subordinate  division  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  a  Bureau  organization 
of  ita  own  within  a  period  of  six  years  from  its  inception,  and  with  an 
appropriation  the  year  of  its  elevation  to  a  Bureau  of  over  $109,000, 
gives  this  line  of  investigation  a  prominent  position  in  the  activities 
of  the  Department.     The  reorganization  of  the  division  into  a  Bureau 
of  Soils  went  into  effect  July  1,  and  involves  the  extension  of  its  work 
along  a  number  of  lines  of  practical  utility  as  well  as  the  strengthen- 
ing of  those  developed  in  the  past.    The  Bureau  Ls  charged  with  the 
study  of  soil  problems  in  their  relation  to  practical  agriculture;  the 
inv^tigation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils,  the 
classification  and  mapping  of  soils,  to  show  the  distribution  of  the 
various  soil  types,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  adaptability  to 
certain  crops  and  their  management  and  treatment;  the  investigation 
of  alkali  problems  and  their  relations  to  irrigation  and  to  seepage 
waters;  and  the  investigation  of  tobacco  soils,  methods  of  cultivation 
and  curing  of  tobacco,  introduction  of  improved  varieties,  and  the 
marketing  of  tobacco  in  foreign  countries. 

The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  investigation  of  tobacco 
soils,  and  especially  the  successful  growth  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Con- 
necticut, has  given  rise  to  demand  for  investigation  of  tobacco  soils  in 
odier  localities  and  for  soil  studies  on  the  adaptability  of  other  crops, 
notably  the  sugar  beet  and  certain  varieties  of  fruits  at  present  grown 
to  perfection  only  on  quite  restricted  areas.     During  the  present  year 
an  area  of  nearly  six  million  acres  has  already  been  surveyed  and 
mapped,  which  has  included  field  work  in  about  a  dozen  different 
States,  and  other  sections  of  the  country  are  being  taken  up  this  fall. 
In  several  of  the  Western  States  this  work  has  included  studies  of 
alkali  problems,  and  plans  were  laid  for  making  a  practical  demon- 
stration in  Utah  of  the  efficiency  of  drainage  in  the  reclamation  of 
alkali  lands.    The  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Gardner,  who  had  this 
work  in  hand,  to  the  management  of  the  Porto  Rico  experiment  station, 
prevented  carrying  out  these  plans;  but  much  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion may  be  made  later. 

Following  the  success  in  growing  Sumatra  tobacco  under  shade  on 
soils  of  certain  definite  character  in  Connecticut,  cooperative  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  with  a  number  of  farmers  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  on  areas  as  widely  separated  as  possible,  on  typical 
soils  which  were  thought  adapted  to  this  crop.  In  this  way  nearly 
43  acres  of  Sumatra  tobacco  were  grown  during  the  pa.st  season 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  While  it  will  naturally  be  some 
time  before  the  actual  results  of  this  experiment  are  known,  the 
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present  indications  are  that  the  crop  will  jMcId  at  lea-st  double  the  cost 
of  production,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  is  due  to  the  ei-ection  of 
the  shade  and  hence  is  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  improvement. 

Another  successful  line  of  work  in  the  tobact^o  investigations  has 
been  the  fennenting  in  bulk  of  the  tj'pe  of  leaf  grown  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  instead  of  in  tightly  patrkcd  c».ses.  The  fii-st  experiment 
was  made  on  an  old  crop  which  had  not  fermented  \>y  the  usual  case 
method,  but 'had  developed  a  considerable  amount  of  black  rot.  Bulk 
fermentation  proved  perfectlj'  successful,  the  quality  of  the  leaf  being 
improved  and  the  blac^k  rot  checked  entirely.  Subsequently  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  was  fermented  in  bulk  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  by  several  of  the  leading  packers,  with  a  total  loss 
of  only  35  pounds  from  blac;k  rot  and  all  other  caases.  The  success  of 
this  method  of  fermenting  the  tobacco,  both  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  leaf  and  in  controlling  the  dreaded  black  rot,  appears  to  be 
assui'ed,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  the  packers  themselves  that 
the  new  method  will  entirel}'  supersede  the  old,  especiallj'  where  large 
crops  are  handled. 

A  distinctly  new  line  of  the  soil  investigations  will  be  developed 
under  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  who  has  recently  been  added  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Bureau.  This  will  consist  of  investigations  directly  related  to 
problems  in  soil  climatolog}'  and  soil  management.  The  Division  of 
Soils  was  ongnally  organized  in  the  Weather  Bureau  "to  investigate 
the  relations  of  soils  to  climate  and  organic  life."  This  feature  of  its 
work  has  not  l)een  lost  sight  of,  although  it  has  in  large  measure  been 
crowded  out  by  the  development  of  the  work  in  other  directions.  The 
establishment  of  this  line  of  research  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  in  conformity  with  the  genei-al  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization, and  is  looked  upon  as  an  important  step  in  strengthening  and 
extending  its  activities. 

As  at  present  organized  the  Bureau  embraces  the  following  branches: 
Administrative,  in  charge  of  Milton  Whitney;  soil  chemistry,  F.  K. 
Cameron;  soil  physics,  Lyman  J.  Briggs;  soil  surveys — eastern  division, 
C.  W.  Dorsey,  western  division,  T.  H.  Means;  tobacco  investigations, 
M.  L.  Floyd,  and  soil  climatologv,  F.  H.  King.  This  completes  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  for  the  present.  The  plan  will  be  to 
develop  the  branches  of  field  and  laboratory  investigations  already 
provided  for  and  to  extend  the  soil  survey  as  rapidly  as  possible,  estab- 
lishing new  branches  only  as  they  may  be  called  for  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  lines. 

Several  of  the  colleges  in  the  West  are  deriving  some  income  from 
the  lands  gi"anted  them  under  the  Morrill  Act  by  lea.sing  them  for  gi"az- 
ing  purposes.  While  the  rental  for  such  lands  is  very  low,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  it  nets  a  considerable  sum  -in  the  aggregate.  A  decision 
recently  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  funds  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.    The  leases  on  lands 
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of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Ai^ts  yield  at  present  aliout 
16,500  a  year,  and  alx)ut  if  16,000  of  this  money  had  accumulated  in  the 
State  treasury.  The  State  attorney-geneml  held  that  it  was  not  avail- 
»ble  to  the  college  until  it  had  been  specifically  appropriated  by  the 
l^Lsiature.  The  college  authorities  thought  differently  and  carried 
the  matter  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  a  mandamus  proceed- 
ing. The  court  decided  that  this  money  wats  in  the  nature  of  an  income 
from  the  land  scrip,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  Morrill  Act  and  subscribed  to  by  the  State  in  its  accept- 
ance, and  hence  that  it  was  not  subject  to  further  legislative  action. 
This  decision  places  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  charge  of  all  the  State  institutions.  The  funds  may 
now  be  appropriated  by  this  board  for  specific  purposes  the  same  as 
any  other  funds  of  the  college. 

In  Wyoming,  where  about  $15,000  has  accumulated  from  the  lea-sing 
of  portions  of  the  land  scrip,  the  legislatui'e  has  a!  read}'  taken  action 
apon  this  matter,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  pi-actically  to  withhold  the 
funds  from  the  university.  The  contention  has  (men  made  that  this 
money  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  prescribed  by  the  Morrill 
Act  for  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip,  and  that  there- 
fore none  of  the  principal  can  be  used.  A  bill  passed  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  directing  that  the  principal  be  invested  in  5  per  cent 
par  bonds,  and  the  interest  applied  to  the  universit}'.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  such  an  investment  has  not  been  made,  and  the  university, 
which  holds  that  the  money  derived  from  leases  is  itself  in  the  nature 
of  interest  on  the  land  endowment,  as  the  principal  has  not  been 
encroached  upon,  is  compelled  to  await  the  action  of  the  next  legis- 
lature. Unless  this  law  is  repealed  it  will  prevent  the  university 
deriving  any  material  benefit  from  its  land  grant  for  a  long  period,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  State  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  of  its  public 
lands  for  less  than  $10  an  acre. 

Preliminary  plans  for  a  new  agricultural  building  for  the  use  of  this 
Department  have  recently  been  accepted  by  the  commission  of  award 
appointed  for  that  pui-pose.  Some  months  since  this  commission 
invited  architects  to  submit  plans  for  such  a  building,  outlining  the 
general  requirements  and  some  considemtions  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  compliance  with  this  invitation  ten  architects  submitted  plans, 
which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  commission,  resulting  in  the 
acceptance  of  those  of  Lord  &  Hewlett,  of  New  York.  These  plans 
contemplate  a  magnificent  marble  structure  of  classic  design  and 
imposing  proportions.  The  features  are  a  main  building  or  front 
something  over  300  feet  in  length,  with  wings  at  either  end  extending 
to  the  rear  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  laboratories.  The 
front  and  wings  are  four  stories  in  height,  with  a  well-lighted  base- 
ment under  the  whole,  and  provide  158,400  square  feet  of  space. 
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The  estimated  cost  is  a  little  over  (2,000,000.  It  is  understood  that 
these  plans  are  of  ne<iessity  only  preliminary,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  changes  will  be  required  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department.  The  exterior  and  the  general  arrangement,  however, 
have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  general  plans  of  the  commission 
now  considering  the  improvement  of  the  parks  and  public  buildings  of 
Washington.  It  is  planned  to  locate  the  new  building  approximately 
on  the  prci^ent  site  of  the  main  building,  facing  the  contemplated  park- 
way from  the  Capitol  to  the  Washington  Monument. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  M. 
Maercker,  of  Halle,  which  occuiTed  on  October  19,  at  the  age  of  59 
years.  Dr.  Maercker  and  his  sei"vices  to  agi'iculture  and  agricultural 
chemistry  are  too  geneiully  known  in  this  country  to  need  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Halle,  which 
is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  German  stations,  in  its 
present  proportions  is  a  monument  to  his  indomitable  energy  and  the 
confidence  which  his  work  inspired.  As  director  of  this  station  for 
over  30  years,  he  so  systematized  the  enormous  amount  of  control 
work  which  it  was  called  upon  to  do  that  he  was  able,  in  addition,  to 
carry  on  a  creditable  amount  of  research  and  a  larj^e  amount  of  experi- 
mentation of  a  more  practical  nature  in  the  field  and  vegetation  house. 
Remarkably  progressive  in  his  ideas,  he  was  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  investigations  for  practice's  sake  as  well  as  for  science's  sake, 
and  probably  few  of  the  German  stations  have  had  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence in  improving  the  methods  and  practice  of  their  constituents  than 
the  Halle  station.  The  dominant  spirit  of  the  American  stations 
appealed  strongly  to  Dr.  Maercker,  and  their  example  was,  as  he 
declared,  an  inspiration  to  him  in  bringing  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion more  closely  into  touch  with  agricultural  practice.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  vigorous  and  inspiring,  nnd  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  his  influ- 
ence was  felt  far  and  wide.  One  of  the  foremost  figures  in  agriculture 
of  his  day,  his  death  will  be  keenly  felt  in  all  the  varied  lines  of 
activity  in  which  he  had  been  prominent 
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THE  ASH  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS;  THEIR  ESTIMATION 
AND  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  TO  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
AND  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  T0LLEN8,  Ph.  D., 
Director  0/ tht  Affricidlxmd-Cheimcal  Laboratory,  University  of  OdOingen. 

Past  I. — ^The  Ash  of  Plants,  its  Pbepakation  and  Analysis. 

Regarding  the  origin  and  importance  of  the  residue  remaining  after 
the  burning  of  plants,  i.  e.,  the  ash  elements  or  "  the  salts,"  strange 
theories  were  held  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even 
among  many  of  the  learned  men  of  that  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Theodore  de  Saussure  had  demonstrated  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  grow  to  be  the  source  from  which  the  ash  elements 
are  derived,  and  clearly  showed  these  elements  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  life  of  plants.  Although  his  theory  received  the  support  of  the 
chemists  of  that  day,  as  Davy  and  Berzelius,  it  was  not  until  after 
1S40  that  its  truth  became  generally  accepted.  About  that  time 
Bcussingault '  in  Fftince  and  Liebig '  in  Gennany  based  their  cele- 
brated Mrritings  upon  those  of  de  Saussure'  and  the  fundamental 
retjearches  of  Wiegmann  and  Polstorff.'  The  importance  of  the  ash 
constituents  of  plants  and  their  study  was  soon  very  generally  con- 
ceded by  agriculturists  as  well  as  by  othei*s,  and  now  the  matter  is 
accepted  beyond  any  doubt. 

De  Saussure  attempted  the  most  careful  estimation  of  the  ash  ele- 
ments of  plants,  not  only  the  total  amount  of  ash,  but  also  the 
quantities  of  the  individual  constituents;  and  these  determinations  by 
improved  methods  have  been  made  extensively  ever  since.  When 
regard  is  had  to  absolute  accui-acy,  ash  analysis  is  not  as  simple  as 
might  at  first  appear,  or  as  some  chemists  who  have  given  little  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  are  inclined  to  regard  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
tequires  the  exercise  of  special  precautions,  as  Strecker,*  among 

'  Gconomie  rurale,  1844. 

*  Die  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  aaf  Agricnltur  und  Pbyeiologie,  1840. 

*  Becherchea  chimiques  sor  la  v^tation.    Paris,  1804. 

*  Ueber  die  anoi^ganiscfaen  Beatandtheile  der  Pflanzen.    Braunschweig,  1842. 
'Ann.  Chem.  11.  Phann.,  73  (1850),  p.  346. 
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others,  has  pointed  out.  This  is  recognized  by  handbooks  of  anal]^ 
ical  chemistry,  such  as  Fresenius's,  for  example,  which  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  ash  analysis  at  considerable  length. 

PREPARATION   OF  THE   ASH. 

The  principle  of  ash  determination  is  very  simple,  and  while  in  the 
case  of  some  materials  the  incineration  is  easily  made,  in  the  ca.se  of 
many  others  great  difficulties  are  presented  which  may  cause  quite  large 
errors.  The  following  points  should  be  especially  noted:  (1)  The 
incineration  must  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  and  no  carbon  should 
remain.  (2)  None  of  the  ash  elements  should  be  volatilized,  this  pre- 
caution applying  especially  to  potash  and  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  chlorin.  (3)  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
elements  which  occur  only  in  part  as  highly  oxidized  inorganic  acids 
but  in  other  forms  as  well,  as,  for  example,  sulphur  in  proteids  or 
phosphorus  as  glycerine-phosphoric  acid  in  lecithin,  are  only  present 
in  the  completely  incinerated  ash  in  the  form  of  acids  (sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids). 

In  ca.se  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  much  sulphuric  acid,  as  such,  is 
in  the  original  substance  before  incinerating,  it  is  extracted  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  or  with  slight  heat,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  precipitated  with  barium  chlorid.* 

For  the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter  various  methods  have  been 
described  since  the  time  of  de  Saussure,  some  simple  and  others  more 
complicated,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  noted.  De  Saussure*  wrote: 
''The  .  .  .  plants  are  burned  on  a  large  sheet  of  iron,  and  the  residue 
incijieratcd  in  a  crucible  at  a  dark  red  heat  until  the  carbon  particles 
can  not  be  burned  further."  He  first  burned  the  substance  in  large 
quantity  on  an  iron  plate  to  reduce  the  volume,  and  then  completed 
the  incineration  in  a  crucible  (probably  of  clay).  This  method  is 
practiced  at  the  present  day  when  a  large  quantity  of  ash  is  desired, 
and  when  a  sufficiently  large  platinum  crucible  is  not  available  one  of 
fire  clay  is  used,  the  charred  mass  being  transferred  to  a  smaller  plat- 
inum crucible  for  completing  the  operation. 

The  ordinary  platinum  vessels,  both  crucibles  and  dishes,  permit  the 
free  access  of  a  current  of  air.  The  cnicible  was  formerly  heated  over 
a  charcoal  fire  or  an  alcohol  lamp.  In  the  incineration  over  a  coal-gas 
flame  or  oven,  as  is  now  commonly  done,  there  is  the  danger  that  some 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  gas  may  be  oxidized  and  unite  with  the  bases  of 
the  ash,  thereby  causing  an  error  in  the  sulphuric-acid  content.    There- 

'  J.  Konig,  Unteruschung  landwirthschaftlich  und  gewerblich  wichtiger  Stoffe.  Ber- 
lin: P.  Parey,  1898,  2.  ed.,  p.  192. 

'Chemische  Unterauchungen  fiber  die  Vegetation  von  Theodore  de  Sansenre,  1804. 
Translated  by  A.  Wieler.    Leipaic:  Engelmann,  1890,  pt  2,  p.  80. 
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fore,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Baumert,  CJouncler,'  and  von 
SchrOdei-  and  Reuss'  to  employ  an  alcohol  lamp  in  exact  determinations 
of  the  sulphur  content  of  plants,  as,  for  example,  in  studying  the  injury 
to  forest  trees  caused  by  the  sulphur  in  the  gases  given  off  by  smelters. 
In  such  cases  the  Berzelius  alcohol  lamp  or  one  of  similar  construction 
should  be  employed. 

When  the  incineration  is  carried  on  in  a  platinum  dish  care  should 
be  taken  to  bring  the  glowing  substance  into  contact  with  the  air,  either 
by  frequent  stirring,  or  by  suspending  a  glass  tube,  for  example  an 
ordinary  lamp  chimney,  above  the  dish  to  increase  the  draft.*  There 
is  always  a  danger,  too,  that  the  substance  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
may  be  heated  too  high,  while  the  top  portion  will  not  be  heated  enough, 
and  thus  the  incineration  be  uneven.  In  order  that  the  upper  portions 
of  the  substance  may  be  properly  incinerated  the  heat  must  be  applied 
from  above,  and  this  is  accomplished  most  simply  by  laying  a  platinum 
cover  loosely  over  the  dish,  which  holds  the  heat  in  and  reflects  it  upon 
tiie  substance.*  This  is  accomplished  in  the  method  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists'  by  the  use  of  a  muffle. 

If  care  is  not  exercised  and  a  too  high  degree  of  heat  is  applied,  inac- 
curacies may  follow,  due  to  the  volatilization  of  the  alkalis  as  well  as 
some  of  the  phosphoric  *  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  other  errors,  as  the 
fusing  together  of  the  ash  inclosing  carbon  and  the  formation  of  sili- 
cates which  are  difficult  to  decompose. 

To  avoid  the  volatilization  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  in  other  fo'.7ns 
various  methods  have  been  employed.  For  example,  W.  Mayer'  found 
0.464  per  cent  of  SO,  in  wheat  when  incinerated  with  potash  and  salt- 
peter, and  only  0.04  to  0.06  per  cent  when  incinerated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Ulbricht*  treated  clover  leaves  by  heating  in  nitric  a<!id  atid 
drying  and  then  incinerating  with  saltpeter  and  potassium  carbonate. 
With  this  treatment  1.476  per  cent  of  SO,  was  found,  while  a  jwrtion 

'  Land w.  Vers.  Stat ,  27  ( 1882) ,  p.  376. 

'Die  Beachadigung  der  Vegetation  darch  Rauch.    Berlin,  1883,  p.  133. 

*  F.  Schulze  in  Freeenins'  Anleitong  zur  qnantitativen  Analyse.   6.  ed. ,  vol.  2,  p.  639. 

'Scbloesing,  Contribution  i  I'^tude  de  la  chimie  agricole,  p.  225,  in  Fremy's  Ency- 
dopMie  chimiqne,  vol.  10.     Paris,  1886. 

*U.  a  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  46. 

'Erdmann  (Ann.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  54  (1845),  p.  353)  and  Strecker  (Ann.  Chem. 
0.  Phann.,  73  (1850),  p.  346)  have  called  attention  to  this  point;  while  according  to 
Lechartier  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  109  (1889),  p.  727)  scarcely  any  phos- 
phoric add  volatilizes,  though  some  sulphuric  acid  may  be  driven  off.  See  also 
Weber  (Ann.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  [Poggendorff],  81  (1850),  p.  402). 

'Ann.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,  101  (1857),  pp.  129-164. 

'Undw.  Vers.  Stat,  3  (1861),  p.  249. 
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of  the  substance  burned  without  the  addition  of  alkalis,  etc.,  yielded 
only  0.417  per  cent. 

Many  chemists  in  preparing  the  a^h  in  platinum  dishes,  whether 
over  a  flame  or  in  the  muffle,  first  extract  the  fusible  salts  from  the 
charred  substance  with  water,  then  dry  and  incinerate  the  residue 
completely,  afterwards  adding  the  extract,  evaporating,  and  gently 
glowing. 

SPECIAL  INOINEBATINO  AFPAB&TU8. 

■ 

In  order  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  to  the  substance  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  the  volatile  substances,  several  forms  of  appa- 
ratus have  been  proposed  in  which  the  substance  is  burned  in  a  current 
of  air  or  oxygen,  and  the  volatile  portion  or  fine  particles  collected. 
KOnig  used  simply  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  tb  a  point  for  discharging  a 
small  current  of  oxygen  into  the  faintly  glowing  substance. 

Mitscherlich  *  and  Schloesing '  heated  the  substances  in  a  platinum  or 
silver  boat  placed  in  a  wide  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxid  was  first  passed,  until  the  charring  was  com- 
plete and  combustible  gases  ceased  to  be  given  off,  and  then  a  current 
of  oxygen,  and  the  incineration  completed.  By  this  means  there  should 
hardly  be  any  volatilization  of  substance  and  no  inclosing  of  carbon 
by  the  fusing  of  the  salts.  A  similar  apparatus  has  been  recommended 
by  Reese.' 

Hlasiwetz*  employed  a  double-necked  flask,  in  one  opening  of  which 
a  porcelain  tube  was  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  wide  above 
and  narrow  below,  with  a  sieve  of  platinum  in  the  bottom  upon  which 
the  substance  was  placed.  The  substance  was  ignited  and  air  was 
drawn  through  the  tube  and  the  bottle  by  means  of  an  aspirator  until 
the  combustion  was  complete.  The  products  of  combustion  were 
passed  through  the  water  in  the  flask,  which  held  any  particles  carried 
along  mechanically,  as  alkaline  chlorids,  etc.  The  incineration  was 
completed  in  a  platinum  dish. 

Shuttleworth'  and  Tucker,*  working  in  the  Agricultural-Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  have  recently  made  use  of 
another  principle.  They  employed  a  specially  constructed  platinum 
crucible  of  large  size,  with  a  platinum  cover  carrying  a  tube  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  through  which  a  current  of  air  was  con- 

•Jour.  rrakt.  Chem.,  36  (1845),  p.  232. 
'  Contributions  4  lYtude  de  la  chimie  agricole,  p.  22S. 
.    'Ztachr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  27  (1888),  p.  133. 
*Ann.  Chem.  n.  Phann.,  97  (1856),  p.  243. 
»Jour.  Landw.,  47  (1899),  p.  173  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  304). 
•Ibid.,  48  (1900),  p.  64  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  506). 
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ducted,  and  with  an  arrangement  for  retaining  any  particles  of  volatil- 
ized substance.  The  construction  of  the  two  forms  of  apparatus  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

A  weighed  amount  of  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  crucible  without 
the  cover,  and  chaired  on  a  sand  bath  until  no  more  gases  are  given 
off.  The  cover  with  the  tube  for  conducting  air  is  then  put  in  place 
and  the  crucible  heated  over  a  naked  flame.  The  air  is  forced  into 
the  l^otiieworth  apparatus  (see  fig.  1),  while  in  the  Tucker  apparatus 


Fio.  L— Shnttlcworth  apparatiu  for  ash  determination. 

(fig.  2)  it  is  drawn  through  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  the  tube  conducting 
the  current  of  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  carrying  a  stirrer  in 
both  cases.  In  the  Shuttleworth  apparatus  the  loss  of  light  particles 
of  matter  is  avoided  by  an  attai-.hment  to  the  cover  {d',  J,)  contain- 
ing water  (c).  In  the  Tucker  apparatus  the  air  drawn  off  is  passed 
through  a  small  flask  {g)  containing  water,  in  which  the  volatilized 
chloride,  etc.,  are  collected. 
Dnriog  the  combustion  the  substance  is  stirred  by  a  platinum  stirrer, 
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which  in  the  Shuttlewortb  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  tube  introduc- 
ing air  into  the  crucible,  and  in  the  Tucker  apparatus  extends  down 
through  the  inlet  tul)c. 

The  Tucker  appai-atus  has  the  advantage  over  the  Shottleworth 
a})pamtus  of  simplicitj'  of  consti'uction  and  ease  of  operation.  Again, 
the  cover  of  the  Shuttleworth  apparatus  is  complicated,  and  foifjing  the 
air  through  is  less  satisfactory  than  drawing  it  through,  as  in  Tucker's 
appai-atus.  The  conical  form  of  the  cmcible  of  Tucker's  apparatus  is 
also  prefembic,  permitting  the  heat  to  be  applied  more  uniformly. 


Pio.  2.— Tiirkor  uppar&tns  fnr  ash  determination. 

With  this  apparatus,  straw,  leaves,  and  potatoes  are  incinerated  in 
the  course  of  two  hours,  the  charring  occupying  about  1^  hours,  and 
the  completion  of  the  incineration  in  a  curi*ent  of  air  requiring  not 
more  than  a  half  hour. 

H.  Wisliceniis'  has  recently  described  an  apparatus  which  embodies 
the  principle  of  the  Tucker  apparatus,  but  consists  only  of  a  platinum 
cover  which  maj'  be  adapted  to  dishes  and  crucibles  ordinarily  found 
in  laboratories,  thus  doing  awaj'  with  the  special  crucible. 

Another  form  of  incinerating  apparatus  is  the  Berthelot  bomb,  in 
which  the  substance  is  burned,  by  means  of  an  electrically  heated  wii-e, 
in  oxygen  under  25  atmospheres  pressure.  This  appai-atus  has  the 
advantage  of  excluding  every  possible  loss,  and  is  absolutely  closed 

'Ztschr.  Analyt  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  7,  p.  441. 
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daring  the  operation;  but  the  manipulation  of  it  is  somewhat  difficult, 
special  care  being  necessaiy  in  collecting  the  products  of  combustion, 
and,  as  Berthelot'  states,  it  burns  only  small  amounts  at  a  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  apparatus  is  quite  expensive,  and  necessitates  a  supply 
of  compressed  oxygen.  The  same  applies  to  the  modified  apparatus 
constructed  by  Mahler  and  by  vou  Hempel  and  Atwater.* 

Grouven*  destroyed  organic  matter  by  combustion  in  superheated 
steam  in  iron  tubes.  In  this  method  the  sulphur  occurring  in  plants 
in  such  compounds  as  protein,  etc.,  is  not  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid, 
as  in  the  usual  process  of  burning,  but  is  obtained  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  incineration  occupies  a  long  time, 
even  in  the  Shuttleworth  and  Tucker  forms  of  apparatus  exceeding  the 
Shours  which  is  usually  sufficient;  for  example,  when  large  quantities  of 
fusible  salts  and  especially  alkaline  phosphates  are  present.  In  such 
cases  the  carbon  particles  are  occluded  from  the  action  of  oxygen  of 
the  air;  but  in  burning  in  an  open  platinum  dish  this  occurs  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  so  that  the  incineration  may  sometimes  require  10  or  12 
hours  and  even  longer.  In  such  cases  the  danger  from  loss  of  alkaline 
salts  is  naturally  great,  increasing  as  the  temperature  is  raised. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  enveloping  of  particles  of  carbon,  due  to  the 
fusing  of  salts,  these  salts  may  be  removed  prior  to  the  combustion. 
In  the  method  of  Freseniua,*  mentioned  above,  the  chaiTed  substance 
is  extracted  with  water  or  acetic  acid,"  the  insoluble  portion  collected 
on  a  filter,  dried,  and  incinerated,  and  the  soluble  portion  then  added, 
evaporated,  and  gently  incinerated.  ^See  also  Eeichardt.')  This  opera- 
tion requires  both  time  and  pains. 

The  fusing  of  the  salts  may  also  result  in  the  formation  of  silicates 
which  are  difficult  to  decompose  with  hydi'ocloric  acid,  as  in  the  case 
of  straw  which  contains  much  silicic  acid,  and  is  an  important  point  to 
be  observed,  as  Shuttleworth^  has  pointed  out.  In  such  ca.se  the  por- 
tion of  the  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  treated  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  bases  contained  in  that  poilion  estimated 
separately. 

ADMIXTUKES  TO   FACILITATE   INOINEEATION. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  incineration,  attempts  have  been  made 
for  many  years  to  discover  some  substance  to  be  added  to  the  mass 

'  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phye.,  6.  ser.,  6  (1885) ,  p.  646. 

»  U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  21,  p.  123. 

» Ztschr.  Analyt  Chem.,  22  (1883),  p.  439. 

«  Joar.  Prakt  Chem.,  70  (1857),  p.  85. 

^Stadeler  in  Wohler'e  Mineralanalyse  in  B^ispielen,  1861,  2.  ed.,  p.  188. 

•Arch.  Phann.,73  (1853),  p.  258. 

Uoor.  Landw.,47  (1899),  p.  173. 
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which  would  prevent  the  fusing  of  the  salts  and  unite  with  the  volatile 
substances,  like  chlorin,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  so  as  to 
avoid  their  loss. 

As  an  oxygen-furnishing  material  and  to  facilitate  the  incineration 
Verdeil  *  employed  ammonium  nitrate,  and  Keller  nitric  acid,  for  animal 
substances.  Platinum  sponge  was  first  employed  by  H,  Rose.'  This 
material,  however,  is  somewhat  expensive.  Platinum  chlorid,  employed 
by  Rose  and  Fleitman,'  is  similar  in  its  action,  but  naturally  the  vola- 
tilization of  an  indeterminable  amount  of  chlorin  from  the  platinum 
chlorid  rendei-s  it  impossible  to  accurately  determine  the  chlorin  in  the 
ash.  Admixtures  of  iron  oxid,  as  recommended  by  GrSger,*  and  of 
ferric  nitrate,  employed  by  A.  Muller,"  likewise  accelerate  the  com- 
bustion and  may  be  useful  in  some  cases.  In  employing  mercuric  oxid, 
as  practiced  by  Will,  the  analyst  must  guard  against  the  mercury 
vapor  given  off.  The  addition  of  sand  likewise  facilitates  the  burning, 
and  Alberti  and  Hempel'  recommend  in  incinerating  sugar  product*, 
molasses,  etc.,  adding  a  weighed  amount  of  quartz  sand,  which  is  after- 
wards subtracted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  ash.  However,  by  the 
use  of  sand  chlorin,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  at  least  par- 
tially driven  off. 

Kassner'  mixed  calcium  plumbate  (Ca,PbO,)  with  the  substance, 
thereby  facilitating  the  burning,  but  interfering  with  the  later  analysis 
of  the  ash.  The  same  objection  applies  to  bismuth  nitrate,  which 
Bechamp'  recommended.  Among  other  admixtures  suggested  may 
be  mentioned  pumice  stone,  copper  oxid,  clay,  and  magnesia,  employed 
by  Donath.'  According  to  Donath,  these  are  inferior  (at  least  with 
sugar  products)  to  incineration  at  first  in  dilute  and  later  in  pure 
oxygen.  Recently  H.  Wislicenus"  has  suggested  moistening  the 
greyish  ash  with  pure  hydrogen  peroxid,  which  facilitates  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  carbon. 

Most  frequently,  however,  admixtures  of  an  alkaline  character  are 
employed,  and  these,  while  facilitating  the  combustion,  are  also  of 
real  value  in  preventing  the  volatilization  of  chlorin  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  otherwise  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Strecker"  has 
employed  the  addition  of  baryta.  Way  and  Ogstone"  barium  nitrate, 

•Ann.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  69  (1849),  p.  89. 

'Ann.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  [Poggendorff],  80  (1850),  p.  101. 

'  Jahresber.  Chem.,  1849,  p.  595. 

♦Ann.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Ill  (1859),  p.  124. 

» Jour.  Prakt.  Chem.,  80  (1860),  p.  118. 

•Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerind.,  1891,  p.  743. 

'  Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  30  (1891) ,  pp.  44, 55;  Arch.  Pharm.,  228  (1890) ,  pp.  171-178. 

•Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  73  (1871),  p.  337. 

•Ztschr.  "Ver.  Rubenz.  Ind.,  1891,  p.  740. 

"Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  7,  p.  443. 

"  Ann.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  73  (1850),  p.  346. 

"Jahresber.  Chem.,  1849,  p.  600;  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  8  (1847),  p.  134. 
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Slater'  barium  superoxid,  Wackenroder'  lime,  calcium  carbonate, 
and  calcium  acetate,  all  with  good  results.  Von  Schroder  and  Beuss" 
in  the  analysis  of  forest  products  impregnated  the  substance  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  previous  to  charring,  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  chlorin  and  sulphuric  acid.  Councler*  added  to  each  gram  of  sub- 
stance to  be  burned  1  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  soda  solution,  dried,  charred, 
and  incinerated  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  Behaghel  von  Adlerscron  and 
Bange'earlier  showed  that  in  incinerating  animal  substances  correct 
figures  for  the  chlorin  content  were  obtained  only  with  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate. 

.  Shuttleworth'  found  the  addition  of  a  measured  quantity  of  calcium 
acetate  of  known  calcium  content  very  advantageous,  the  lime  result- 
ing from  the  higher  heating  retaining  the  chlorin  and  preventing  the 
fusing  together  of  the  salts,  so  that  the  mass  remained  porous  and  dif- 
ficultly decomposed  siUcates  were  not  formed.  This  admixture  is 
etq)ecially  to  be  reconmiended  in  case  of  substances  like  straw,  which 
are  rich  in  silicic  acid ,  with  leaves,  and  with  seeds  rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 
With  potatoes  it  is  not  necessary,  as  von  Daszewski^  has  found,  because 
they  are  easily  and  completely  incinerated  without  such  addition. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  addition  of  alkaline  substances  in  the 
incineration  is  the  avoidance  of  the  formation  of  pyro-phosphate  in 
the  ash  and  incomplete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
may  result  in  case  of  insufficient  treatment  of  the  ash  solution  with 
nitric  acid.* 

Addition  of  tvlphurie  acid  in  incineration. — In  the  analysis  of 
molasses  and  other  sugar  products,  the  incineration  is  now  generally 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Scheibler.' 
This  addition  simplifies  the  operation  very  matei'ially,  but  the  bases 
are  naturally  all  recovered  in  the  ash  as  sulphates.  As  this  increases 
the  weight  over  the  bases  themselves  or  their  carbonates,  a  con-ection 
must  be  made  in  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  ash,  which  according  to 
Scheibler  should  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  ash.  Although  this  factor 
is  now  commonly  used  for  the  correction,  it  is  only  a  conventional 
factor  and  by  no  means  accurate  under  all  circumstances.  Hence, 
others,  as  Biard,"  Sidersky,  von  Lippmann,  and  Wiechmann,"  have 

'Jour.  Prakt  Chem.,  66  (1855),  p.  263;  Chem.  Gaz.,  1856,  Feb.,  No.  296,  p.  63. 

'Arch.  Pharm.,  53  (1848),  p.  1. 

'Die  Beechadigung  der  Vegetation  dorch  Rauch,  p.  131. 

'landw.  Vera.  Stat,  27  (1882),  p.  375. 

'Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  12  (1873),  p.  390. 

•Joar.  Landw.,  47  (1899),  p.  173. 

'IWd.,  48  (1900),  p.  223. 

•Von  Baomer,  Ztachr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  20  (1881),  p.  376. 

*Ztschr.  Ver.  Rubenz.  Zackerind.,  1864,  p.  188;  1867,  p.  338. 

■•Ibid.,  1891,  p.  93. 

» Ztachr.  Analyt  Chem.,  36  (1896),  p.  699. 
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preferred  to  deduct  one-fifth  of  the  ash;  and,  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, Alberti  and  Hempel  advocate  their.method  of  combustion  with 
a  known  amount  of  quartz  sand,  a»  mentioned  above.  Hehner '  has 
also  proposed  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  combustion  of 
glycerine,  using  the  factor  0.8. 

It  is  appai-ent  that  ash  prepared  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
can  not  be  employed  for  the  later  estimation  of  that  acid,  or  for  chlorin, 
and  pi'obably  not  for  phosphoric  acid. 

CRUDE   ASH — PURE   ASH. 

The  substance  secured  by  the  described  methods,  whether  or  not 
with  the  addition  of  some  material  to  assist  the  incineration,  is  not 
the  true  or  pure  ash,  but  is  regarded  as  crude  ash.  This  crude  ash  is 
of  variable  composition,  but  may  contain  any  residue  of  carbon  which 
escaped  combustion,  particles  of  "sand"  from  the  soil  which  adhei'ed 
to  the  substance,  and  more  or  less  carbon  dioxid,  combined  with  the 
alkali  bases  when  other  acids,  especially  phosphoric,  are  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  calcium  carbonate 
by  intense  heating,  and  also  from  alkali  carbonates  when  fused  with 
silicic  acid.  To  obtain  an  ash  free  from  carbonic  acid  Stutzer  and 
Isbert '  moistened  the  ash  with  nitric  acid  and  then  glowed  again.  This 
is  not  always  applicable,  as  the  chlorin  is  also  partly  or  wholly  vola- 
tilized. As  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  is  a  variable  and  uncertain 
quantity,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the  amount  present  and  deduct  it  from 
the  crude  ash. 

The  pure  ash  may  be  stated  to  be  the  crude  ash,  less  the  carbon 
dioxid,  unconsumed  carbon,  and  sand. 

DETERMINATION   OF  CARBON   DIOXID. 

The  carbon  dioxid  is  usually  determined  by  collecting  the  liberated 
gas  in  a  weighed  potash  bulb.  The  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
apparatus  described  by  Fresenius  is  familiar  to  all.  As  this  is  some- 
what complicated  the  writer  employs  in  his  laboratory  an  apparatus 
similar  in  part  to  one  described  by  Vogel,*  and  which  has  proved  to  be 
very  efficient.  Shuttleworth  avoided  transferring  the  ash  from  the 
crucible  of  his  apparatus  (p.  211)  to  a  special  carbonic  acid  apparatus 
py  using  the  crucible  itself  as  a  generator,  with  the  stirrer  {e)  and 
upper  part  of  the  lid  (a  and  c)  removed.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
the  joint  between  the  lid  and  the  crucible  tight  by  one  or  two  wide  rub- 
ber bands,  and  placed  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  the  acid  funnel  and 
the  evolution  tube  in  the  larger  opening  (J)  of  the  cover.     Tucker  also 

'  Ztsohr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  28  (1889),  p.  363;  Jour.  8oc  Chem.  Ind.,  8  (1889),  No.  I. 
•  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  12  (1888),  p.  78;  Ztschr.  Analyt  Chem.,  29  (1890),  p.  433. 
*Die  Verauchsstation  der  deutacheu  Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft.    Berlin,  1896, 
p.  17. 
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made  the  determination  directly  in  the  cracible,  bat  employed  the  wash 
bottle  iff)  of  his  apparatus  (p.  212)  in  collecting  the  carbonic  acid. 

ESTIMATION   OF  SILICIC  ACID. 

After  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  the  contents  of  the  generating 
fla^$k  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
water  bath  with  aqua  regia,  dried  at  106  to  110°,  as  in  analysis  of  sil- 
icates, moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  a  half 
hour  heated  with  warm  water.  The  silicic  acid  and  any  unconsumed 
carbon  are  filtered  out  with  a  Gooch  crucible,'  and  the  filtrate  made 
op  to  a  definite  volume  (250  to  500  cc.).  The  contents  of  the  crucible 
are  dried  at  120°  and  weighed  for  silicic  acid  and  carbon.  After  incin- 
eration the  usually  very  small  amount  of  carbon  is  deteimined  by 
difference. 

When  silicates  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed,  the 
precipitate  must  be  dried  at  120°  and  collected  on  a  filter  previously 
dried  at  that  temperature,  and  weighed  for  silicic  acid  and  carbon,* 
after  which  it  should  be  incinerated,  weighed,  and  the  residue  sub- 
tracted from  the  previous  weight  to  determine  the  carbon.  The  resi- 
due from  the  above,  containing  silicates,  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid  or  ammonium  fluorid  to  free  the  silicic  acid, 
and  then  weighed  as  sulphate.  The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  determined 
in  the  latter  and  subtracted,  in  order  to  determine  the  bases  of  the 
silicates  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  crude  silicic  acid,  giving 
the  pure  silicic  acid. 

All  this  in  a  complicated  operation  and  requires  much  time  and  care. 
It  in  important,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  difficultly  decom- 
posable silicates.  This  is  accomplished  by  employing  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  for  incineration,  and  by  mixing  sodium  carbonate, 
lime,  or  baryta  with  the  substance.  In  the  writer's  laboratory  the 
formation  of  silicates  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  Shuttleworth  or 
Tucker  apparatus  and  by  the  addition  of  calcium  acetate. 

SEPARATION   OF  SAND  AND  SILICIC  ACID. 

The  silicic  acid  which  is  obtained  by  the  above-described  methods  is  that 
which  is  present  in  the  substance  as  amorphous  silicic  acid.  Crystallized 
xilicic  acid  and  silicates  may  also  be  present  in  the  substance  examined, 
especially  with  roots,  in  the  form  of  sand  or  earth  adhering  to  them. 

For  the  separation  of  this  "sand"  from  the  true  silicic  acid  of  the 
plant,  various  means  have  been  suggested.     Prominent  among  these  is 

'  In  the  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultaral 
Chemists,  November,  1898,  p.  77,  there  is  described  a  hardened  filter  of  Schleicher 
udSchulI.  The  silicic  acid,  sand,  and  carbon  are  washed  from  this  into  a  platinum 
diah  and  before  incinerating  are  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
aodioio  hydroxid  added,  and  the  silicic  acid  and  sand  separated. 
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boiling  the  silicic-acid  mixture  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  of 
sodium  hydroxid,  neither  of  which  attack  the  sand  but  dissolve  the 
amorphous  silicic  acid  derived  from  the  substance  itself.  To  this  end 
the  silicic-acid  residue  after  weighing  ia  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  or,  according  to  Fittbogen,'  with  a  5  to  6 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid,  in  a  platinum  dish  with  oontin- 
uous  Stirling  (to  avoid  bumping),  filtered,  washed,  and  the  residue 
("sand")  weighed.  The  latter  is  subtracted  from  the  crude  ash  in  order 
to  obtain  the  pure  ash. 

The  results  of  this  troublesome  operation,  however,  are  not  always 
satisfactory.  The  difficulties  of  separating  quartz  and  sand  irom 
amorphous  silicic  acid  have  been  well  illustrated  in  mineral  analysis.' 
It  is  consequently  preferable  to  free  the  materials  to  be  incinerated 
from  sand  and  earth  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  determination 
and  deduction  of  sand  may  be  avoided. 

ANALYSIS  OP  PUBE  ASH. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  determination  of  the  several  ash 
elements  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  review  the  entire  subject  here. 
Only  brief  mention  can  be  made  regarding  the  shortest  means  for 
estimating  the  principal  constituents. 

While  the  whole  series  of  mineral  elements  which  occur  in  plants 
may  be  present  in  the  ash,  in  most  cases  only  the  more  important  ones 
are  considered,  and  among  these  the  phosphoric  acid  in  particular 
gives  rise  to  some  analytical  difficulties. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  3  aliquots  for  the  analysis,  made  up  as 
described  above,  determining  the  iron  and  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia 
in  the  first,  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  second,  and  the  potash  and  soda 
in  the  third;  a  separate  solution  for  the  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorin 
being  made  up  with  nitric  acid. 

In  the  first  aliquot  the  iron  and  alumina  are  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia and  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  being  mainly  neutral  iron  phos- 
phate, as  aluminum  phosphate  occurs  but  rarely  in  important  amounts. 
If  the  above  is  not  satisfactory,  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  and 
the  constituents  determined  separately — the  phosphoric  acid  with 
molybdic  acid,  the  iron  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate, 
and  the  aluminum  by  difference  or  by  the  method  of  Berthelot  and 
Andr^'  of  precipitating  alumina  as  phosphate  with  sodium  hyposul- 
phite. The  lime  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  phosphate 
precipitate  by  means  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  magnesia  in  the 

•Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  13  (1871),  p.  114. 

'  Michaelis,  Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Gesell.,  28  (1895),  Ref.  p.  1020;  29  (1896),  Ref.  p.  662; 
Lunge,  Ibid.,  28  (1895),  Ref.  p.  1020;  29  (1896),  Ref.  p.  188. 

•ZtBchr.  Analyt  Chem.,  35  (1896),  p.  630;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  7.  ser.,  5  (1895), 
p.  429. 
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filtrate  from  the  latter  with  ammonia  and  Hodimu  phosphate  or  ammo- 
oiam  phosphate. 

In  the  second  aliquot  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  with  barium 
chlorid,  the  precipitate  being  boiled  once  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  third  aliquot  is  treated  with  recrystallized  bariiun  hydrate 
to  remove  the  ferric  oxid,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  and  then  with  ammonium  carbonate  to  remove  the  barium  and 
lime.  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  ammonia  driven  off,  after  which  the  residue  is  puri- 
fied by  taking  up  in  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating,  and  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  chlorids  obtained.  The 
potash  in  this  residue  is  determined  with  platinic  chlorid  as  usual,  and 
the  soda  found  by  difference. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  first 
with  molybdic  acid  and  then  with  magnesia  mixture;  and  the  chlorin 
is  precipitated  in  another  portion  with  silver  nitrate. 

To  avoid  contamination  of  the  solutions  it  is  advisable  to  employ 
only  dishes  of  platinum  or  of  Berlin  or  Meissen  porcelain,  and  Jena 
glass  beakers.  The  calculations  are  made  by  means  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  Clarke  or  of  the  Berlin  atomic  weight  commission.  The 
results  must  of  course  be  corrected  for  the  chlorin  in  combination, 
■  deducting  its  equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  total. 

DEFECTS  OP  THE  DESCRIBED  METHOD. 

The  above  described  method  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  open  to 
criticism,  as  it  does  not  take  account  of  all  the  elements  occurring  in 
ash,  and  does  not  make  an  altogether  sharp  separation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  and  magnesia.  It  possesses  the  advantage,  however,  of 
being  applicable  to  analysis  on  a  large  scale,  which  can  not  he  said  of 
the  theoretically  exact  methods,  as  they  require  too  much  time,  and 
except  in  the  hands  of  veiy  expert  analysts  are  liable  to  lead  to  error. 

Among  the  limitations  of  the  method  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  notice 
is  taken  of  manganese,  although  this  element  is  frequently  found  in 
plant  ash.  Pichard^  found  it  in  considerable  amount,  especially  in 
fungi,  leaves,  and  grain.  It  may  be  estimated  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
iron-phosphate  precipitate  with  bromin,  the  manganese  being  precipi- 
tated as  MnO,.  If  no  manganese  is  separated  it  is  mixed  with  other 
precipitates. 

The  lime  precipitate  derived  by  the  above  method  may  contain  some 
phosphoric  acid  and  also  some  magnesia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lime  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  the  acid  solution.  These  errors  may 
counterbalance  each  other,  bat  some  lime  may  be  thrown  down  later 
with  the  magnesium  phosphate.*    In  very  exact  analysis,  either  the 

'Oompt  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  Paris,  126  (1898),  p.  560. 

'  Among  othets  see  Hombei^r,  Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  18  (1879),  p.  361;  lUchard- 
eoD,  Ztachr.  Analyt  Chem.,  23  (1884),  p.  409;  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  3  (1881),  p.  422. 
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phosphoric  acid  must  be  removed  before  the  precipitation  of  the  lime 
and  magnesia,  or  the  precipitates  obtained  as  above  must  be  purified 
by  reprecipitation,  the  filtrates  being  added  to  the  principal  solutions 
of  lime,  magnesia,  etc. ,  respectively,  and  in  this  way  absolute  accuracy 
approximated.  This  operation,  however,  is  so  troublesome,  time  con- 
suming, and  questionable  in  the  hands  of  any  except  very  skilled 
afialysts  that  where  a  number  of  ash  analyses  are  to  be  made  it  becomes 
wholly  impracticable.  In  most  cases  the  above  method  or  a  similar 
one  will  suffice,  giving  results  approximately  accurate  and  at  all  events 
comparable  with  each  other. 

Among  those  who  have  sought  to  remove  the  difficulties  due  to 
phosphoric  acid,  KOnig^  attempted  to  separate  it  before  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  lime  and  magnesia  by  combining  it  either  with  stannic 
oxid,  or  with  a  ferric  salt  as  iron  phosphate.  He  gave  the  preference 
to  the  latter,  which  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Sufficient  ferric  chlorid 
solution  of  known  strength  is  added  to  the  solution  to  unite  with  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  FePO^.  The  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  soda 
or  ammonia,  then  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  some  ammonium 
acetate  added,  boiled  and  filtered.  In  the  solution  thus  freed  from 
phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  estimated  without  diffi- 
culty.    Hornberger'  and  Ulbricht*  have  employed  a  similar  method. 

The  above  method  is  not  the  one  which  Kdnig*  describes  in  his 
manual  of  agricultural  analysis,  but  a  simpler  one  similar  to  it.  The 
methods  of  analysis  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists adopted  in  1898  (p.  78)  prescribe  the  use  of  ferric  chlorid. 

'  Landw.  Yens.  Stat,  10  (1868),  p.  396. 
'  Ibid..  29  (1883),  p.  281. 
'Ibid.,  25(1880),  p.  401. 

*  Die  Untersuchung  landwirthschaftlich  und  gewerblicb  wichtiger  Stofie.  Beriin: 
Parey,  1898,  p.  189. 

[Concluded  in  next  number.] 
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Keffhods  of  chemical  soil  investigration,  G.  Bbkju  {Landw.  Vert.  Stal.,  SS  (1901), 

ife.  1-i,  pp.  19-31;  aba.  in  Chem.  CenM.,  1901,  I,  No.  U,  p.  795).— Treatment  with 

hydrochloric  acid  is  claimed  to  give  no  indication  of  the  available  plant  food  in  soil. 

Dyer's  method  using  1  liter  of  1  per  cent  citric  acid  for  100  gm.  of  soil  is  considered 

prefeiable  to  using  i  liter  of  2  per  cent  acid  for  the  same  amount  of  soil,  because 

absorption  by  the  soil  is  less  from  the  weaker  solution  than  from  the  stronger.     In 

experiments  on  the  length  of  digestion  required,  it  was  found  ttiat  stiaking  in  a  rotary 

appanitas  making  48  revolutions  per  minute  for  6  hours  one  day  and  2  hours  the 

following  day  was  sufficient  to  extract  the  soluble  potash  and  lime  in  every  case  and 

the  phosphoric  add  in  most  cases.     In  these  experiments  750  cc.  of  1  per  cent  citric 

acid  at  a  temperature  of  18  to  20°  C.  was  used  to  75  gm.  of  soil.    Somewhat  less  was 

djasolved  by  8  hom«  continuous  shaking  than  by  the  above  method.    Longer  shaking 

di^olved  a  little  more  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  slowly  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  not 

eonsideied  practically  important.     Samples  of  sandy  and  loam  soils  were  shaken 

vith  0.1  per  cent  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ammonium  chlorid,  with  and 

without  the  addition  of  1  per  cent  citric  acid  solution.    The  absorptive  power  of  the 

amis  for  potash  and  ammonia  was  only  very  slightly  affected  by  the  citric  acid.     The 

infloence  of  the  absorptive  power  of  soils  on  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  is  to  be 

further  studied. 

On  the  methods  of  cbamical  investigation  of  soils,  B.  Sjollbma  (Chem.  Zty., 

K  (1901),  No.  S9,  pp.  Sll,  312). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which  samples  of  soil 

of  different  character  were  subjected  to  successive  extractions  with  1  per  cent  (titric 

*aA.    The  results  show  that  ordinary  methods,  such  as  that  of  Dyer,  do  not  remove 

*I1  of  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid,  but  that  on  8ubse<iuent 

tteatment  with  this  solvent  further  amounts  of  this  constituent  go  into  solution,  the 

•mounts  so  dissolved  being  quite  large,  but  varying  with  the  character  of  the  soil. 

On  the  determination  of  the  potash  content  of  soils,  A.  RUmplbk  (Lnwlw. 

yen.  Slat.,  55  (1901),  p.  149;  abt.  in  Chem.  Zlg.,  SS  (1901),  No.  18,  Repert.,  p.  6V).— 

•^preliminary  note  on  the  determination  of  the  potash  extracted  from  soils  by  treat- 

'fcjoit  with  limewater  or  solutions  of  potassiiun  chlorid.    There  seems  to  be  a  definite 

*imit  to  the  extraction  of  the  potash  by  this  method,  beyond  which  further  treatment 

^^th  the  solvent  fails  to  remove  any  more  of  this  constituent.    The  author  believes 

— iat  the  potash  removed  by  the  proposed  treatment  is  that  occurring  in  zeolitic  sili- 

^*«ta  and  is  especially  available  to  plants.    Vegetation  experiments  to  further  study 

^'^  aabject  are  to  be  undertaken. 

'Analysis  of  soils,  J.  A.  Mukray  (Analytt,  S6  (1901),  No.  301,  pp.  93-96;  abs.  in 

''**»•.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  SO  (1901),  No.  463,  II,  p.  360).— A  criticism  of  the  method 

'""'Posed  by  Hall  and  others  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  905).    The  principal  suggestions  offered 

"^  that  (1)  the  constituents  should  be  reported  in  ounces  per  cubic  foot;  (2)  adeter> 

^***atJon  should  be  made  of  organic  carbon;  (3)  that  undried  soils  yield  a  larger  pro- 

r°*'^3on  of  available  phosphoric  acid  than  dried;  and  (4)  the  stones  in  the  soil  should 

^i«8ted  for  available  plant  food. 
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On  a  serioiu  error  in  the  method  of  Kubel-Tiemaun  for  the  determina- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  drinking  waters,  Duyk  {Ann.  Chim.  AncUyU,6{190I), 
pp.  1^1-1^4;  ab».  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  I,  No.  SO,  p.  /7i5).— The  author  finds  that 
sodium  chlorid  in  acid  eolutiong  interferes  to  a  marked  extent  with  the  oxidation  of 
organic  substances  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  before  applying 
such  methods  to  remove  the  chlorin.  For  this  purpose  the  author  uses  silver  oxid 
(AfoO). 

Determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  water  by  means  of  stannous  chlorid, 
H.  Henriet  (Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  Paris,  1S2  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  966-968).— M  the 
boiling  temperature  stannous  chlorid  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  converts  nitric 
nitrogen  into  hydroxylamine  hydrochlorid  as  follows:  3  SnClj+KNOjJ-S  HC1= 
3  SnCl,+NHj  OH  Ha4KCl+2"H,0.  This  reaction  may  be  used  in  determining 
nitrates.by  adding  an  excess  of  stannous  chlorid  of  known  strength  and  titrating  the 
excess  with  iodin.  The  stannous  chlorid  used  is  prepared  by  dissolving  14  gm.  pure 
tin  in  1  liter  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  flask  from  which 
air  is  excluded.  The  iodin  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  or  9  gm.  of  iodin  and 
20  gm.  of  potassium  iodid  in  1  liter  of  distilled  water.  Its  strength  is  determined  by 
titration  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  with  a  solution  of  potassiimi  nitrate  of  known 
strength. 

Apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  by  the  Schulze- 
Tiemann  method  (Bohm.  ZUchr.  Zuckerind.,  S5  [1900),  pp.  356-358;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Cmthl.,  1901,  I,  No.  iS2,  p.  IS  16,  fig.  1). 

On  the  determination  of  chlorin  in  natural  waters,  its  accuracy  and  sig- 
nificance, E.  G.  Smith  {Tran».  Wtuscmsin  Acad.  Sol.,  Art»,  and  Lelters,  IS  (1901), 
pt.  1,  pp.  359-366). — This  is  a  brief  discussion  based  upon  the  author's  exjierience  in 
examination  of  waters  of  the  accuracy  of  three  methods  commonly  used  for  deter- 
mining chlorin,  namely,  the  gravimetric  methotl,  and  the  volumetric  metho<ls  of 
Mohrs  a:id  Volhartl.  Of  these  the  author  has  found  Mohrs'  method  most  reliable, 
and  the  nio*liflcations  of  it  which  he  has  found  necessary  for  the  greatest  accuracy 
are  given  in  detail. 

Detection  of  bicarbonates  in  waters,  E.  Pozzi-Escot  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  6 
(1901),  pp.  135,  136;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1901,  I,  No.  SO,  p.  1113).— For  this  pur- 
pose the  author  adds  to  250  cc.  of  the  water  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  0.5  gni.  of 
pyrogallol  in  5  to  6  cc.  of  water,  to  which  2  drops  of  officinal  iron  chlorid  solution  has 
been  added.  If  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  are  present  a  violet  or  amethyst  color 
apj>ears.     Ammonia  interferes  with  the  reaction. 

Determination  of  sulphids,  hydrosulphids,  and  thiosulphates  coexisting 
in  solution  especially  in  sulphurous  mineral  waters,  A.  Gautibr  ( Oompl.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sd.  Paris,  132  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  618-5S3). 

Notes  on  recent  work  of  the  German  Sugar  Commission  appointed  for  fix- 
ing normal  standards,  A.  Herzfeld  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerind.,  1900,  pp.  11S6- 
11S8;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ltd.,  SO  (1901),  No.  3,  p.  268).— The  Brix  tables  in 
use  at  present  are  based  on  determinations  made  by  Balling  in  1839.  The  new 
tables,  worked  out  by  the  German  Sugar  Commission,  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  old  tables. 

Volumetric  estimation  of  invert  sugar,  F.  Stolle  (Ztschr.  Ver.  De»l.  Zucker- 
ind., 1901,  No.  641,  II,  pp.  111-117;  abs.  in  Jour.  Cliem.  Soc.  [London"],  80  (1901), 
No.  462,  II,  pp.  286,  287). — By  the  proposed  method  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  the 
invert  sugar  is  added  to  a  known  vohune  of  Fehling's  solution,  the  excess  of  the 
latter  being  estimated  by  titrating  with  an  ammoniatal  solution  of  potassium  cyanid. 
In  titrating  the  color  is  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanid. 

The  determination  of  mannose  in  sugar-cane  products,  H.  Pellet  (BtiL 
Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  DiMl.,  18  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  75«-7e9).— Methods  of  analysis. 
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A  mnltipla  fiU  extractor,  C.  L.  PKNyv  {Delaioare  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  jip.  85-9S, 
figt.  t). — ^Tbe  anthor  describee  a  device  and  method  the  chief  object  of  which  is  "  so 
to  expedite  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  and  ita  products  as  to  make  accurate 
gravimetric  determinations  economically  possible  in  competition  with  the  speedy 
rohnnetric  methods  now  in  use.  .  .  .  The  apparatus  devised  to  this  end  difiers 
in  its  principle  of  action  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  well-known  Soxhlet  extractor.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  is  such  an  arrangement  of  parts  as  admits  any  number  of  samples  at 
the  same  time  and  under  a  single  operation  to  the  action  of  the  same  extracting  liquid. 
This  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a  single  common  chamber  for  all  of  the  samples,  in 
which  they  are  held  in  shallow  capsules  placed  parallel  and  close  together."  Tin- 
foil capsules  containing  an  absorbent  such  as  sand  or  asbestus  are  used.  The  solvent 
is  that  portion  of  gasoline  distilled  off  at  100°  C.  The  fat  is  determined  by  diSerenoe. 
It  was  found  that  extraction  was  approximately  complete  in  4  and  practically  com- 
plete in  12  houiB.  The  time  required  for  drying  the  sample  at  steam  heat  when  a 
determination  of  total  solids  was  to  be  made  was  from  12  to  14  hours,  and  for  drying 
the  extracted  sample  from  2  to  4  hours.  The  method  is  considered  as  accnrate  as 
the  ether  extraction  method. 

A  compariaon  of  the  Beidxert-Meisal  numbers  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
batter,  M.  Sibgfbld  {/Atchr.  Unlertuch.  Nahr.  u.  GemutmU.,  4  (1901),  No.  10,  pp. 
433-446).— K  compilation  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  chemists  under  differ- 
ent conditions  from  1879  up  to  the  present  time. 

Halpen's  reaction  for  cotton-seed  oil  and  the  behavior  of  some  American 
lards  toward  tlie  same,  P.  Soi/kibn  (Zl»chr.  OeffenU.  Chem.,  7  (1901),  pp.  gs-g7; 
at*,  in  Jour.  Chan.  Soc.  ILondun],  SO  (1901),  No.  462,  II,  p.  *9^).— The  authoradvo- 
cates  the  use  of  amyl  alcohol  in  the  Ualpen  test,  and  heats  the  oil  to  be  tested  with 
20  per  cent  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphid.  The  light  is  not 
esdnded  during  the  heating  in  boiling  water.  Several  samples  of  genuine  American 
lard  which  responded  to  this  test  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  pigs  fed  on  cotton- 
seed meal. 

The  optical  method  of  examining  fata  and  waxes,  O.  Mabpmamn  {Chem.  Rev. 
Fett  «.  Harzind.,  8  (1901),  pp.  6S-68;  abt.  in  Chem.  CenM.,  1901,  I,  No.  18,  pp.  1015- 
1017). — A  description  is  given  of  the  methods  and  results  of  determining  fats  and 
waxes  singly  and  in  combination.  A  table  of  fats  and  waxes  is  included  showing  the 
refraction  number  obtained  with  the  Zeiss-Wollny  apparatus. 

The  detection  of  archil  in  wine,  R.  Truchon  (^nn.  Qiim.  Analyt.,  6  (1900), 
pp.  444,  446;  abt.  in  Analyst,  t6  (1901),  No.  SOi,  p.  It9).—Y\b.y  cc.  of  the  wine  is 
addifled  with  1  cc  of  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  5  minutes  with  a 
little  wool  which  is  then  washed  and  immersed  in  ammonia  water.  With  uncol- 
ored  wines  the  wool  will  assume  a  green  tint;  in  the  presence  of  archil  it  turns  violet, 
the  intensity  indicating  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter. 

The  valuation  of  commercial  solution*  of  lactic  acid,  F.  Jban  (Ann.  Chim. 
AnalgL,  6  (1900),  pp.  286,  £86;  abt.  in  Analytt,  i6  (1901),  No.  SOS,  p.  132). 

Votes  on  the  proximate  analysis  of  cloves,  A.  McGill  (Analyst,  H6  (1901), 
Xo.SOt,pp.  lSJ-126). 

The  chemical  action  of  Bacillus  coli  communis  and  similar  organisms  on 
carbohydratea  and  allied  compounds,  A.  Hakobn  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London'], 
79  (1901),  No.  462,  pp.  610-628). — ^The  author  found  in  the  fermentation  of  glucose 
by  BaeiUut  coli  communis,  that  the  lactic  acid  produced  while  sometimes  less,  never 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  amount  of  sugar  fermented.  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  were 
prodoced  in  about  equal  amounts.  The  products  of  BaciUut  typhosus  were  similar 
except  that  formic  acid  was  produced  instead  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxid  and 
hydrogen.    Other  bacteria  were  found  to  decompose  glucose  with  a  different  result. 
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Micro-diemical  analyais,  If.  Behrbkb  (AiUeiUtng  ziir  mikrorhemitrhen  anabfse. 
JIamburg:  Tjfopold  Vost,   1899,  i.  ed.  enl.,  pp.  XI+24i,fig*.  96). 

Proceeding  of  the  Beventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Aaaociation  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divition  of  Chemistry  Bui.  6g, 
pp.  15.1). — ^Thia  is  an  account,  edited  by  the  secretary,  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  16  to  Ifi,  1900,  and  which  has  been  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  pp.  503-509).  The  papers  read  before  the  meeting  and  the 
discmasions  thereon  are  reported  in  full. 

BOTAHT. 

Chrasses — I,  L.  H.  Pamhbl,  J.  B.  Web.m8,  and  F.  Lamson-Sckibnkr  ( Jotoa  Sla. 
Bid.  54,  pp.  71S44,figK.  137). — Original  observations  and  compiled  notes  are  given 
relating  to  the  general  description  of  grasses;  the  growth  and  minute  structure  of 
their  roots,  steins,  leaves,  and  flowers;  a  discussion  of  fertilization  and  hybrids;  and 
the  various  phenomena  attending  germination.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  cereals  in 
which  the  more  important  ones  are  described,  and  their  production,  climatology, 
and  uses  as  me<licines  are  indicated.  Various  sugar-producing  grasses  are  enumerated 
and  other  economic  uses  described.  The  poisonous  and  injurious  effects  of  certain 
grasses  are  mentione<l,  and  notes  given  on  the  fungus  diseases  to  which  grasses  in 
general  are  subject. 

Our  native  pasture  plants,  F.  Lahsok-Scribner  (  V.  S.  Dtpl.  Agr.  Yearhooh  1900, 
pp.  581-598,  ph.  4,  fig».  11). — Descriptions  are  given  of  many  of  our  more  important 
native  pasture  grasses,  the  author  having  grouped  them  under  the  heads  of  graseeeof 
woo<le<l  regions,  mountain  meadows,  and  deer  parks,  treeless  regions,  and  pastare 
plants  of  alkali  soils. 

Some  Arizona  grasses,  K.  D.  Merrill  ( V.  S.  Ikpt.  Agr.,  Division  of  Agrostology 
OVo.  3 J,  PI).  10) . — Critical  notes  and  descriptions  of  new  species  and  varieties  of  gcraases 
collected  by  J).  Griffiths  and  R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the  Arizona  Station,  are  given. 

Aristida  purpurea  and  its  allies,  E.  I).  Merrill  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirision  of 
AgroiUology  (Vrc.  .14,  pp.  8) . — Critical  notes  and  technital  descriptions  are  given  of 
Arixlidd  purpurea  and  the  allied  species  which  occur  in  North  America. 

Oil-yielding  plants  cultivated  in  Egypt,  (j.  Bonaparte  {Jmvr.  Khediv.  Agr. 
Sor.  and  School  Agr.,  .'I  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  14-19). — The  plants  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
the  production  of  oil  are  said  to  be  flax,  sesame,  cotton,  safflower,  and  lettuce.  The 
metho<ls  of  extraction  and  character  and  uses  of  the  oils,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
by-products,  are  described. 

The  greology  and  botany  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station,  C.  F. 
WiiEEi.KR  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  186,  pp.  17-27). — Notes  are  given  upon  the  geology  of 
the  substation  locate<l  at  Chatham  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  lists 
and  critical  notes  are  given  upon  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  growing  at 
the  station  grounds.  A  list  is  also  given  of  a  number  of  fungi  which  were  obeerved 
causing  di8eas»'s  of  cultivated  plants  at  the  sulwtation. 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  new  species  of  Micromyoetea,  F.  Tassi 
(Bid.  lAd>.  (hrto  Bot.  R.  Vnir.  Sima,  3  (1900),  No.  3-4,  pp.  117-132,  pis.  4). — Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  al>out  50  spe«-ies  of  Micromycetes  which  have  not  hitherto  be^i 
described.  Many  of  them  occur  on  dead  or  decaying  plants,  although  a  few  were 
found  to  1h!  {>arasitic  on  the  leaves  of  living  plants.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be 
mentioned  PhyUonticla  i/idan,  which  is  found  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  yulan; 
P.  eduxtrdsi.r,  on  the  Edirardma  microphyUa;  P.  sidi»buriie,  pckrasitic  on  the  leaves  of 
the  common  Gingko  hiloba;  Phoma  brdhicola,  on  bulbs  of  Freesia;  Ascockyla  oattUpr, 
on  the  leaves  of  Calalpa  »}teciom;  Bartalinia  verriseqtui,  on  the  leaves  of  Magnolia 
grandijiora;  (Hivoitfiorixim  coffdcoliim,  on  the  li^ves  of  Voffea  arabicn;  and  Prstalozzhta 
cdestri,  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  Cclaslruis  htu-ifolia. 
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Edible  muahrooms  of  Korth  Carolina,  C.  W.  Hyams  {North  Carolina  Sin.  Bui. 
177,  pp.  S7-SS). — Notes  are  given  on  the  food  value  of  mushrooms,  directions  for 
their  collection,  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  more  important  mushrooms 
orraring  in  the  State. 

The  sexual  reproduction  of  fungi,  P.  A.  Dangeard  {Botaniste,  7.  »rr.,  1900, 
So.  S-i,  pp.  8S-1S0). — A  critical  review  is  given  of  some  of  the  recent  literature 
relating  to  the  reproduction  of  fungi. 

On  the  evaporation  of  water  by  plants,  F.  Yanovchik  {SeUk.  Khoz.  i  Lyesov., 
1S7  (1900),  June,  pp.  4S7-608). — Three  series  of  experiments  are  described  which 
were  carried  out  at  the  Khereon  Experiment  Field  in  1898  and  1899.  The  amount 
of  water  evaporated  was  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  special  apparatus  which  is  fully 
described.  In  the  series  of  experiments  made  in  1898  with  spring  wheat,  the 
humidity  of  the  soil  was  kept  in  3  vessels  at  50  per  cent,  in  1  at  40  per  cent,  and  in 
2at  30  per  cent  of  saturation,  which  corresponds  to  16,  12.8  and  9.6  per  cent  of 
water,  respectively,  in  the  soil.  The  evaporation  per  gram  of  dry  matter  from  the 
vessels  with  50  per  cent  humidity  was  612,  532,  and  555  gm.,  respectively;  from  the 
vessel  with  40  per  cent  humidity,  484  gm. ;  and  from  the  2  vessels  with  30  per  cent 
homidity,  591  and  .578  gm.,  respectively.  In  1899,  2  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
oot  In  the  first  series  the  soil  contained  18.7  per  cent  water  and  was  kept  in  6 
vessels  at  this  optimum  of  humidity  and  in  2  at  14  per  cent.  In  2  vessels  Ijarley  was 
grown,  in  2  oats,  and  in  4  spring  wheat.  In  2  of  the  vessels  with  wheat,  the  soil 
was  maintained  at  14  per  cent  of  humidity.  The  evaporation  per  gram  of  dry  matter 
was  as  follows:  From  barley,  471.8  and  470.6  gm.;  from  oats,  666  and  615.3  gm.; 
from  wheat  (with  optimum  humidity),  542.9 and  518.2  gm.;  and  from  wheat  (with 
14 per  cent  humidity),  452.2  and  466.4  gm.  of  water.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
rammer  another  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  barley,  but  not  so  much 
with  a  view  of  establishing  the  normal  amounts  of  water  evaporated  (the  season 
being  too  much  advanced) ,  as  for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  water  evaporated 
by  different  varieties  of  barley.  The  soil  was  kept  at  the  optimum  humidity.  There 
evaporation  per  gram  of  dry  matter  from  two-rowed  barley,  456.7  and  404.7 gm.; 
aqoare  head  barley,  378.9  and  400.4  gm.;  Guymalaye  barley,  329.6  and  335  gm.; 
Mid  Trifurcate  barley,  314.6  gm.  of  water. — p.  fireman. 

On  the  presence  of  invertin  or  sucrose  in  g^rapes,  V.  Martinand  {Compl. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  Pari*,  ISt  (1900),  No.  SO,  pp.  SOSSIO).— The  author  states  that  he 
has  found  invertin  present  in  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  all  varieties  that  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  A  method  of  separation  is  described,  as  well  as  some  of  the  properties 
of  the  subetance.  Invertin  acts  upon  sucrose  best  at  a  temperature  of  54  to  56°  C. 
The  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  which  limits  its  maximum  action,  lies  between  5  and  13 
[Mrts  per  thousand.  It  does  not  pass  through  a  porcelain  Alter,  and  is  partially 
arrested  by  the  filter  paper  ordinarily  employed  in  laboratories.  Its  properties 
in  general  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  diastase  secreted  by  Aspergillus  niger. 
The  quantity  of  sucrose  found  in  the  grapes  is  comparatively  large,  as  shown  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  it  is  able  to  invert.  It  is  also  found  present  in  the  leaves  of 
tbegrape,  2.5  gm.  of  fresh  leaves  furnishing  a  unit  of  stuiroee.  Its  action  in  ferment- 
ing must  is  stated,  and  it  is  further  said  that  it  is  never  found  in  wine  that  has  been 
well  oxidized,  nor  in  wines  which  are  attacked  by  bacterial  diseases. 

Concerning  a  diastase  which  inverts  saccharose  in  white  wines,  B.  Fallot 
•ndL.  Micron  (Rev.    VU.,  1900,  Not.  S47,  pp.  Ul-lU;  S4S,  pp.  179-181;  S49,  pp. 

m-soi). 

On  the  exosmoais  of  diastases  of  plants,  J.  Laurent  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Paris,  131  (1900),  No.  21,  pp.  84S-S51). — From  cultures  with  sterile  media,  the 
author  has  shown  that  starch  may  be  utilized  by  young  maize  plantlets,  their  roots  not 
only  absorbing  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  starch  which  is  formed  during  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  liquid  at  120°  C,  but  starch  paste  was  liquefied  and  served  as  a  nutrient 
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to  the  plant.  Similar  experiments  were  conducted  with  wheat,  peas,  and  bnrk- 
wheat,  together  with  another  series  with  maize,  in  which  the  radicle  after  attaining 
a  length  of  from  1  to  5  cm.  was  immersed  in  starch  paste.  It  was  found  npon  ger^ 
mination  that  a  part  of  the  amylase  formed  in  the  seed  was  transferred  from  the 
plant  by  exosmosis,  the  seeds  rejecting  it  to  their  advantage.  At  the  same  time  the 
starch  material  was  acted  upon  by  the  ferment  and  converted  into  a  form  capable  of 
being  utilized  by  the  young  plants.  This  phenomenon  occurs  only  during  the  proc- 
ess of  germination,  older  plants  being  unable  to  utilize  starch  through  the  exoemo- 
sis  of  amylase. 

Experiments  on  the  question  of  the  formation  of  albuminoids  by  plants  in 
darkness,  M.  Iwanopf  {Landw.  Vers.  Slat.,  55  (1901),  No.  1-g,  pp.  78-94). — A 
brief  review  is  given  of  some  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  formation  of  proteids 
by  plants  in  darkness,  and  results  of  the  author's  experiments  with  kohl-rabi,  cai^ 
rots,  and  potatoes.  These  roots  and  tubers  were  divided,  and  analyses  made  of  a 
portion,  the  other  part  being  planted  in  pots  and  kept  in  darkness.  After  an  inter- 
val of  2  or  3  months,  analyses  were  made  of  the  portions  planted  and  it  was  found 
that  the  albuminoids  had  increased  in  an  appreciable  amount. 

On  the  influence  of  various  inoculating'  materials  on  tubercle  formation 
and  yield  of  leguminous  plants,  F.  Nobbb  and  L.  Hiltner  {Landw.  Ven.  SUtL, 
66  {1901),  No.  1-S,  pp.  141-14S,  fig.  1). — A  report  is  given  of  experiments  in  which 
various  dilutions  and  concentrations  of  inoculation  material  were  tested  to  ascertain 
the  effe<rt  of  such  material  upon  the  development  of  tubercles  upon  the  roots  of  legu- 
minous plants,  as  well  as  upon  the  total  product.  The  experiments  covered  a  number 
of  years.  The  results  obtained  showed  that  there  was  a  comparatively  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  content  of  plants  which  had  received  the  different 
strengths  of  inoculating  material,  the  weakest  and  strongest  solutions  giving  almost 
identical  results.  In  the  experiments  the  authors  employed  a  normal  strength  of 
Nitragin,  and  it  was  used  in  strengths  varying  from  0.01  normal  to  100  times  the 
normal  bacterial  content. 

Physiological  and  anatomical  investigrations  of  the  cuscutas,  M.  Mirandb 
(Extr.  Bui.  Sci.  France  el  Betg.,  S6  {1900),  pp.  gS4,  pi*.  16). 

A  guide  to  bottuiical  investigations  and  vegetable  physiological  experi- 
ments,  F.  ScRLGicnBBT  {AnleUung  za  bolanigchen  Beobachiungen  und  pfiamenphytiolo- 
gitchen  Erperimenlen.  lAvngemalza:  Hermann  Beyer  &  Sons,  1901,  pp.  VIII  A-  18t, 
figs.  64). 

liist  of  publications  of  the  Division  of  Botany,  F.  V.  Covillb  ( V.  S.  DepL  Agr., 
Divifion  of  Botany  Circ.  SO,  pp.  10) . — A  classified  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Botany  from  its  establishment  in  1869  to  date  is  given. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Birds  useful  to  agriculture,  E.  H.  Forbush  ( MasiachtueUt  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  S6-61,  pl».  4). — The  author  discusses  the  various  ways  in  which  birds  are 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  The  subjects  considered  include  the  use  of  guano  and 
special  notes  on  the  feeding  habits  of  hawks,  owls,  cuckoos,  woodpeckers,  goat- 
suckers, flycatchers,  crows,  blackbirds,  sparrows,  swallows,  wrens,  creepers,  and 
warblers. 

Birds  as  protectors  of  woodlands,  £.  H.  Fobbcsb  {Mattachvtett*  Slate  Bd.  Agrr. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S00-S21,  figs.  S). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  feeding  habits  of  birds 
with  special  reference  to  their  beneficial  action  in  destroying  caterpillars  and  other 
insects  which  are  injurious  to  trees.  Lists  are  given  of  the  birds  which  feed  on  the 
gypsy  moth,  brown  tail  moth,  fon-at  tent  caterpillar,  apple-tree  tent  caterpillar,  can- 
kerwonns,  white-marked  tussock  moth,  May  lK>etles,  and  plant  lice.  Obeervations 
are  given  on  the  birds  which  are  e8{)ecially  useful  in  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of 
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injorioos  insects  on  trees  during  winter.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  injuries  to 
tr«88  which  may  be  done  by  certain  birds  in  eating  oS  the  buds  or  in  boring  into  the 
bark  of  sound  trees. 

How  birds  affect  the  ordxard,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  ( V.  S.  Depl.  Ayr.  Yearbook  1900, 
pf.  291-904,  figt.  5). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  economic  relationship  of  woo<lpecker8, 
titmice,  nuthatches,,  cuckoos,  warblers,  birds  of  prey,  shrikes,  catbinls,  etc.,  with 
egpedal  reference  to  their  harmful  and  beneficial  action?  in  cultivated  orchards. 

The  food  of  nealiling  birds,  S.  D.  Jodd  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  411- 
4iS,  jJt.  3,fig».  9). — ^The  author  investigated  the  food  materials  of  nestling  birds  as 
compared  with  those  of  adults  of  the  same  species.  A  large  number  of  species  were 
studied,  and  it  is  concluded  ttiat  the  young  of  all  birds  ex<-epting  doves  and  pigeons 
are  fed  at  first  almoet-exclusively  on%an  animal  diet  and  that  later  the  diet  is  gradu- 
ally changed  so  as  to  include  vegetable  materials.  The  parent  birds  frequently  carry 
insect  food  to  the  young  while  their  own  diet  is  chiefly  v^etable. 

The  relationship  of  crows  to  agriculture,  J.  Jablonowbki  (KigtrUt.  KozUm.,  4 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  14S-18S,  fig».  S). — An  elaborate  discussion  is  given  of  the  feeding 
habits  and  economic  relation  of  Corvu»  frugilegu*  and  C.  comix. 

Protection  of  birds  and  game.  Directory  of  state  officials  and  orgraniza- 
tions  for  1901,  T.  S.  Palmer  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ditisum  of  Biological  Survey  Circ. 
SS,pp.  10). — The  present  circular  contains  a  corrected  directory  of  officials,  and 
otganiiatious  concerned  with  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Directions  for  the  destruction  of  prairie  dogs,  C.  H.  Merriam  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Divigion  of  Biological  Surrey  Circ.  Sg,  pp.  S). — The  use  of  poisoned  grain  as  a 
bait  and  of  carbon  biaulphid  in  burrows  is  recommended. 

Babbit  destruction  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  SouUi  Australia,  4  (1901),  No.  8,  pp. 
639,  640). — Formulas  are  given  for  preparing  poisoned  water  containing  arsenic, 
etiychniu,  or  cyanid  of  potash,  and  for  making  poisoned  baits,  such  as  phosphorized 
pollard,  phosphorized  wheat,  and  baits  poisoned  with  arsenic  and  strychnin.  For 
d««»ruying  the  rabbits  in  burrows,  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  is  recommended 
•ikI  also  the  use  of  pieces  of  absorbent  cloth  saturated  with  kerosene  and  sprinklec 
witii  salphur.    These  rags  are  to  be  lighted  and  pushed  well  into  the  burrow. 

METEOBOLOOY. 

Amplification  of  Toather  forecasts,  A.  J.  Henry  ( (7.  <S'.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1900,  pp.  107-114,  pi*.  S,  fig.  1). — This  paper  explains  the  Government  system  of 
weather  forecasting  with  a  view  to  eni.-ouraging  "  the  making  of  local  pre<lictions  by 
persons  whose  working  hours  are  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air."  The  gen- 
fttlisations  given  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  most  useful  in  the  middle  and  upper  Mississippi 
wd  Ohio  valleys,  the  Lake  region,  and  the  Middle  States. 

Hot  waves:  Conditions  which  produce  them,  and  their  effect  on  agricul- 
ture, A.  T.  BcBBows  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  Si6SS6,  pis.  5).— This  article 
•liscngses  the  extent  and  (character  of  injury  caused  by  hot  waves,  periods  of  occur- 
rence, sections  affected,  and  meteorological  conditions  producing  hot  waves.  "With 
the  present  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  basic  cause  of  meteorological  changes,  we 
are  confineil  to  the  statement  that  during  a  hot  wave  the  eastward  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  both  upper  and  lower,  is  for  the  time  being  almost  totally  suspended, 
and  that  radiation  is  at  the  same  time  at  a  minimutn.  A  careful  study  of  the 
weather  charts  covering  such  periods  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
f'irecast  high  temperatures  for  a  jwriod  of  from  4  to  5  days,  but  predictions  for  a 
longer  time  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  merest  guesswork  and  not  entitled  to 
credence." 
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Meteorological  observation*,  W.  T.  Ellis,  R.  RoBKRraoN,  S.  A.  Bedford,  A. 

Mackay,  and  T.  A.  Sharpb  (Canada  Expl.  Famig  RpU.  1900,  pp.  4S,  44,^S0,gSl,SS9, 
434,476).— Thia  includes  monthly  Butmnariee  of  observations  during  1900  on  tem- 
perature and  precipitation,  total  snowfall  ajid  rainfall  during  11  years,  1890-1900,  and 
a  monthly  retord  of  sunshine  during  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Ottawa;  notes  on  the  weather  and  a  monthly  summary  of  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  during  the  year  ended  November  30,  1900,  at  Nappan, 
Nova  Scotia;  a  monthly  record  of  maximum  and  minimum  temperature,  rainfall, 
snowfall,  and  sunshine  during  the  year  ended  November  30,  1900,  at  Brand  m,  Man- 
itoba; similar  observations  for  the  same  period  at  experimental  farm,  Indian  Head, 
Northwest  Territories;  and  a  record  of  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  rain&ll, 
snow^fall,  and  sunshine  during  the  year  ended  November  30,  1900,  and  during  4  pre- 
ceding years,  1896-1899,  at  Agassiz,  British  Columbia. 

B«port  of  the  meteorologist,  W.  H.  Bisnop  (Delaware  Sta.  Spl.  1900,  }>p.  SS9- 
e49). — Monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  6  different  places  in  Delaware  on  tem- 
perature, pre8s<ire,  precipitation,  relative  humidity,  and  prevailing  winds  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  a  summary  of  observations  on  temperature  and 
precipitation  during  the  calendar  year  1809  are  given. 

The  summary  for  1899  is  as  follows: 

Annual  gummary  of  meteoroloffical  observatiotu  in  Delaware,  1899. 


Locality. 


Newark 

Middletown 

Dover 

Miltord 

Seaford 

MUlsboro... 


Temperature. 


Highest. 


Deg.F. 
95  (June and 

July) 
99  (June) 
95  (June) 
97  (June) 
99  (June) 
100  (June) 


Lowest. 


Dcg.  F. 
-11.5(Feb.) 


-11 
-14 
~U 
'-11 
-10 


(Feb.) 
(Feb. 
(Feb.) 
(Feb. 
(Feb. 


Mean. 


Total 
rainfall. 


Deg.F. 
51.1 

52.7  1 
53.3 
55.7  ' 
54.5  I 
54 


Inelux. 
38.33 

40.15 
40.80 
34. 02 
43.77 
43.86 


Mumber  of 

days  on 
which  0.01 
in.  or  more 
of  rain  fell. 


7S 
77 
79 
81 


Meteorological  obaervations  (Maine  S(a.  liul.  69,  pp.  196,  197). — This  is  a 
monthly  summary  of  oljservations  at  Orono  during  1900  on  atmospheric  pressure,  tem- 
perature, precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  movement.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  was  43.46°  F.  (mean  for  32  years  42.64°),  mean  pressure  29.79  in.,  pre- 
cipitation 53.80  in.  (mean  for  32  years  45.33) ,  and  number  of  cloudy  days  153. 

Annual  report  of  the  central  station  for  meteorology  and  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, Vienna  (Jahrb.  K.  K.  Cenlral-AnM.  Mel.  u.  Erdmagnet.,  Vienna,  1900,  pp. 
192). — This  is  mainly  a  collection  of  tables  giving  (1)  daily  observations  on  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  direction,  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  precipita- 
tion at  20  stations  in  Austria  during  1899;  (2)  hourly  and  daily  observations  on 
pressure,  temperature,  wind,  rain,  sunshine,  and  soil  temperatures  at  Vienna  and  at 
a  few  of  the  other  stations  of  the  first  class  during  1899;  and  (3)  observations  on 
temperature  fluctuations  in  Lower  Austria  in  the  winter  of  1898-99. 

Agriciiltural  meteorology  (MeU'orologie  agricole.  Paris:  Paul  Dupont,  1900,  pp. 
61,figg.  4). — This  pamphlet,  prepared  for  use  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1900, 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Russian  weather  service  and  an  aixx)unt  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  si^ecial  service  for  agriculttiral  meteorology  in  1897;  and  a  dea(nriptive  list  of 
the  apiwratus,  reports,  charts,  etc.,  illustrating  methods  and  results,  exhibited  at 
the  exposition.  There  is  also  included  an  account  of  work  on  forest  meteorology, 
and  of  the  charts  exhibited  at  the  exposition  showing  results  of  such  observations. 

Meteorological  observations  in  1899,  R.  Guerin  (Obtervacionet  meteoroUgieat 
corretpondietUfs  al  arlo  de  1899;  obserracionen  meieoroldgicat  practicadat  en  mriot  lugare$ 
de  la  RepAblica.  GvuUemala:  Tipografui  Xacional,  1900,  pp.  67). — Dally  and  monthly 
summaries  are  given  of  observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  rAiniall,  etc., 
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at  the  central  lalK>ratory  at  Guatemala  and  by  cooperating  oljeervera  in  different  parts 
of  the  repablic 

Vormatioxi of Ikail and  surfoaion, RosenstiehlXO^^.^  (^^^),  Ao-  S,pp.  S^). — 
k  ^acoBBion  oi  the  theories  of  the  formation  of  hail. 

Caanonadins  against  hail  in  Belgium,  J.  Yaxdervaerbn  {Rev.  Gin.  Agron. 
ILotaxon],  10  {1901),  Not.  4,  pp.  145-16S,fig».  8;  6,  pp.  eoi-gl6,  pi.  J).— The  extent 
and  results  of  this  method  of  protection  against  hail  in  Belgium  are  reported,  the  con- 
dnaoo  bong  that  it  has  been  decidedly  profitable  in  protecting  glass  houses  and  crops. 
Protection  against  hail,  J.  Roberto  {Grele,  S  {1901),  Xos.  6,  pp.  9-15;  7, pp.  11- 
16,  fig*,  i;  8,  pp.  6-10). 

An  easily  constructed  barometer,  G.  W.  Russell  {Amer.  Chan.  Jour.,  S5 
(1901),  A'o.  6,  pp.  508-ol0,fig.  1). 

WATEB— sons. 

Development  and  distribution  of  nitrates  and  other  soluble  salts  in  culti- 
vated soils,  F.  H.  KtNo  and  A.  fJ.  WnrrsoN  ( Wiseongin  Sla.  Bxd.  86,  pp.  48,  fig».  11)  .— 
This  is  in  laige  part  a  reprint,  with  more  detailed  data,  of  an  account  of  investiga- 
tions already  noted  from  another  publication  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  24),  but 
ODDtains  also  accounts  not  previously  reported  of  investigations  on  the  limit  of  nitric 
nitrogen  in  field  soil  at  which  the  leaves  of  corn  and  oats  turn  yellow,  difference 
betweoi  the  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  tmder  growing  crops  and  in  cultivated  fallow 
ground  at  the  same  time,  distribution  of  nitrates  and  other  soluble  salts  in  soil  under 
growing  com  as  it  comes  into  full  tassel,  the  strength  of  soil  solutions  under  field 
crops,  resoltB  of  Warington's  nitric  nitrogen  studies  at  Rotbanisted,  method  of  deter- 
mining soluble  Baits  and  nitric  nitrogen  in  field  soils,  sensitiveness  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  study  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  soluble  salts,  and  possible  error  in  results 
due  to  the  methods. 

The  investigations  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  made  on  9  plats  of  soil  aggregat- 
ing 10  acres,  and  covered  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  of  rail  separately 
in  each  case.  The  objects  were  to  study  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  nitric  nitro- 
gai  and  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  under  different  conditions  of  cropping  and  culture, 
to  determine  the  amoimts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  soil  required  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  crops,  to  trace  the  relations,  if  any,  between  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen 
and  total  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  water  and  that  of  the  deeper  ground  water  wells, 
and  to  devise  an  accurate,  rapid,  and  sensitive  method  for  the  determination  of 
nitric  nitrogen  in  soils.    The  concIosioiiH  drawn  from  the  work  are  as  follows: 

"(1 )  The  nitrates  and  total  soluble  salts  in  the  surface  foot  start  in  the  spring  com- 
paratively small  in  amount,  then  increase  somewhat  rapidly  until  June  1  on  clover 
•od  oat  ground,  and  until  July  1  on  com  and  potato  ground;  from  these  dates  they 
fill  more  or  less  rapidly  until  August  1,  when  crops  are  growing  most  vigorously. 
After  this  date  they  remain  nearly  constant  with  a  general  tendency  to  rise  slightly 
natil  September.  In  the  third  and  fourth  feet  the  seasonal  changes  are  compara- 
tirdy  small  and  show  but  little  progression,  and  they  are  not  marked  in  the  second 
^fcot 

"(2)  The  amounts  of  nitrates  and  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  under  the  clover  and 
•Mt  crops  were  much  smaller  than  in  the  soil  under  com  and  potato  crops  through 
the  entire  season,  the  greatest  differences  occurring  during  the  month  of  June. 

"(3)  There  has  been  no  strong  concordance  between  the  yields  of  dry  matter  per 
acre  and  the  amounts  of  nitrates  found  in  the  soils  during  the  season,  but  where  the 
yidds  have  been  relatively  quite  small,  there  too  has  been  found  a  marke<l  deficiency 
oiboth  nitrates  and  total  soluble  salts.  In  the  case  of  the  3  com  crops  the  largest  yields 
of  diy  matter  are  associated  with  the  laigest  total  soluble  salts. 

"(4)  The  relation  between  the  amount  of  nitrates  in  a  soil  and  the  total  soluble 
aaUa  varieB  between  wide  limits,  when  the  salts  are  measured  by  the  electrical 
method.    It  occasionally  happens  that  there  may  be  as  much  'or  even  more  nitrates 
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than  the  total  salta  indicated.    Thia  may  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  bicarbonate^ 
by  the  nitric  acid  when  it  is  forming. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  nitrates  and  soluble  salts  under  growing  crops  and  in  hilow 
ground  at  the  same  time  is  very  different.  Our  observations  show  a  relation  for 
nitrates  of  10.88  lbs.  in  the  surface  foot  per  acre  as  a  mean,  to  473.65  lbs.  for  imme- 
diately a<ljacent  fallow  ground  at  the  same  time. 

"(6)  It  was  found  that  stirring  the  soil  once  per  week,  as  compared  with  the  stir- 
ring of  it  once  in  two  weeks,  left  the  soil  after  91  days  with  98.16  as  compared  with 
63.01  Ibe.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  million  of  dry  soil.  In  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  covered  258  days,  the  soil  stirred  once  per  week  had  acquired  a  mean 
of  225.41  parts,  and  that  once  in  two  weeks  158.79  parts  per  million  of  dry  soil,  show- 
ing the  largest  gains  with  the  more  frequent  cultivation. 

"(7)  It  was  found  that  stirring  the  soil  to  depths  of  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  and  4  in. 
during  an  interval  of  258  days  resulted  in  an  increasing  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen 
until  the  3  in.  depth  was  passed,  but  that  cultivation  4  in.  deep  gave  a  smaller 
nitrification  than  the  3  in.  depth  did. 

"(8)  In  the  plant  house  cylinders  nitrification  appears  to  have  taken  place  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft.,  but  was  most  rapid  in  the  surface  foot. 

"(9)  There  was  22  per  cent  more  nitric  nitrogen  developed  in  soil  upon  which 
clover  had  grown  than  from  that  after  com,  and  13  per  cent  more  than  from  that 
after  oats,  during  the  same  time,  under  like  conditions. 

"(10)  Virgin  soil  which  had  grown  com  continuously  the  same  number  of  yean 
that  like  soil  had  grown  clover  contained,  at  the  banning  of  the  cultivation  experi- 
ment, nearly  three  times  as  much  nitric  nitrogen  as  that  upon  which  the  clover  had 
grown,  and  it  closed  the  cultivation  period  with  17  per  cent  more. 

"(11)  Virgin  soil  growing  oats  began  the  cultivation  experiment,  after  the  same 
number  of  years  of  cropping  as  the  soil  bearing  clover,  with  2.6  times  as  much  nitric 
nitrogen,  and  closed  the  91  days  with  13.8  per  cent  more. 

"(12)  Clover  and  alfalfa  appear  to  hold  the  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  soil  down  to  a 
lower  limit  than  com,  oats,  and  potatoes  do,  but  when  the  crop  is  removed  from  the 
ground  nitrification  appears  to  go  on  faster  in  the  clover  and  alfalfa  soil. 

"(13)  The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  left  in  the  surface  foot  of  soil  before  crops  begin 
to  turn  yellow  for  lack  of  available  nitrogen  becomes  very  small,  the  amount  found 
being  0.213  parts  per  million  where  oats  were  yet  green,  and  0.025  parts  per  million 
where  they  were  turning  yellow.  In  com  it  was  found  as  low  as  0.95  parts  where 
com  was  green,  and  0.10  parts  per  million  where  it  was  strongly  yellow. 

"(14)  The  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  of  soluble  salts  were  found  greatest 
between  the  rows  of  com,  as  they  were  coming  into  tassel,  and  least,  directly  beneath 
hills,  except  in  the  surface  6  in.,  and  in  the  fourth  foot  where  the  relations  were 
slightly  reversed. 

"(15)  The  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  of  total  soluble  salts  are  less  in  the  deeper 
ground  water  of  wells  of  this  vicinity  than  in  the  soil  moisture  of  the  fourth  foot,  the 
nitric  nitrogen  lieing  only  about  one-third  of  the  amount 

"(16)  OlMservations  indicate  that  when  the  textural  equilibrium  of  soils  is  destroyed 
in  the  presence  of  salts  in  solution  the  refloccnlatiou  and  regranulation  of  the  soil 
may  take  out  of  solution  a  portion  of  the  salts,  leaving  a  smaller  percentage  present 
after  establishing  the  new  equilibrium." 

The  soil  solution  for  the  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  was  prepared  by  kneading 
for  2  or  3  minutes  in  a  mortar  50  gm.  of  the  soil  in  a  close  muslin  sack  with  250  cc.  of 
a  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  containing  5.36  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potash  alum.  The  solution  was  then  wmng  from  the  sack  and  allowed  to  settle.  Fifty 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  clear  solution  was  evaporated^  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath, 
12  to  20  drops  of  disulphonic  acid  were  added,  and  after  standing  at  least  10  minntes 
with  thorough  stirring  20  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  enough  ammonia  to  make  the 
solution  alkaline  were  added.    The  nitric  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  colorimetric 
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method,  nong  gtandard  eolations  of  potasedum  nitrate.  Total  soluble  salts  were  deter- 
mined by  electrical  resistance,  according  to  Whitney's  method.  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  for  difierent  readings  of  the  instrument  calcu- 
lated from  a  solntion  carve  determined  for  these  investigations.  Duplicate  determi- 
nations of  nitric  nitrogen  by  the  method  described  showed  qait«  satisfactory 
agreement,  bat  it  was  foand  necessary  to  protect  the  solutions  from  denitriflcation 
by  the  use  of  formalin  and  to  make  the  determinations  as  promptly  as  possible.  It 
was  found  "that  solations  to  wUch  formalin  had  been  added  lost  none  of  their 
nitrates  in  4  days,  while  duplicate  solations  to  which  no  formalin  had  been  added 
lost  from  12.2  to  71.6  per  cent  of  their  nitrates  in  that  time.  .  .  .  This  protection  of 
the  formalin  against  denitrification  is  not  permanent  and  in  some  cases  samples  rich 
in  nitrates  have  lost  the  whole  on  standing  6  weeks.  In  other  cases  we  have  observed 
notable  losses  on  standing  2  to  3  days,  this  being  greater  than  50  per  cent  as  a  mean 
of  Scases." 

As  stated  above,  the  electrical  method  for  total  soluble  salts  seemed  to  be  subject 
to  an  error  due  to  the  absorptive  power  of  soils  for  soluble  salts.  In  2  series  of 
experiments  in  which  soil  was  made  into  a  paste  (1)  with  distilled  water  containing 
lOO  parts  per  million  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  (2)  with  drain  water  containing  196 
parts  <rf  soluble  salts  per  million,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Amounts  of  loltMe  mU*  acbtaUy  pretent  and  found  by  electrical  method. 


Amount 
in  sou. 

Amount 
added. 

Total. 

Amount 
found. 

Amount 
absorbed. 

Seriol 

44.172 
44.172 

17.2 
38.82 

61.172 
82.  W2 

46.10 
69.72 

15.072 

8eiia2 

18.272 

"These  results  indicate  that  the  making  of  the  soil  paste  with  dilute  soil  solations 
resnlted  in  fixing  some  of  those  salts  in  an  insoluble  form.  Another  set  of  observa- 
tions in  clearing  turbid  solutions  gave  similar  results  both  with  nitrates  and  with 
other  salts,  which  makes  it  appear  that  breaking  down  the  soil  texture  will  throw 
oat  of  solntion  soluble  salts  already  contained  in  them." 

Hitriflcatioix  in  northwest  aoils,  F.  T.  Shdtt  ( Canada  Expt.  Fhrm»  Rptt.  1900, 
fp.  169-161 ). — The  progress  of  nitrification  was  studied  in  the  soils  used  in  the  observa- 
tions on  soil  moisture  referred  to  on  page  233.  ' '  The  method  adopted  was  to  weigh  out 
100  gm.  of  the  fresh  soil  and  add  thereto  1,000  cc  of  ammonia-free  distilled  water 
and  shake  the  mixture  well  for  1  hour.  It  was  then  allowed  to  settie  for  1  hour  and 
the  free  anamonia  in  an  aliquot  part  at  once  determined.  A  further  qaantity  was  at 
the  same  time  set  aside  in  contact  with  a  zinc-copper  couple  (by  means  of  which 
nitrates  are  reduced  to  ammonia)  and  at  the  expiration  of  24  hours  distilled.  From 
the  free  ammonia  in  the  distillate  the  amount  previously  found  deducted  and  the 
lemainder  calculated  to  nitrogen,  and  recorded  as  nitrogen  in  nitrates  in  one  million 
parts  of  the  water-free  soil."    The  results  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Nitrate*  and  nitrileg  in  »oih  at  differeni  dates. 
[Parts  per  million  of  water-free  soil.] 


Brandon  soil. 


Date. 


In  fallow, 
IWW.  In 
emp,lSS9. 


190a 

lUyll 

June  11 

JnlyU 

Ang-ll 

Sept.  11 

Oct-U 

Sov.  U 


In  crop, 

IWO.  Infal 

low,18W. 


10.  C2 

U.46 

16.21 

28.20 

10.  W 

7.66 

17.  M 

8.42 

10.(17 

6.61 

4.66 

7.91 

2.68 

8.40 

Date. 


1900. 

May8 

June  8 

Julys 

Aug.  8 

SeS.8   

OS.8 

Not.  8 


Indian  Head  soil. 


In  fallow, 

In 

crop. 

1900.   In 

1900. 

In  fal- 

crop,  1899. 

low,  1899. 

8.87 

16.22 

6.93 

25.70 

22.30 

20.00 

22.70 

17.20 

16.  n 

7.20 

12.20 

7.82 

8.99 

8.97 
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"It  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  present  investigation  gives  support  to  the  view  that 
the  nitrates  are  largely  lost  to  the  surfat-e  soil  during  the  late  autumn  months,  but 
whether  this  occurs  in  normal  seasons  to  the  extent  here  indicated  is  very  doubtful" 

The  origin  of  nitrates  in  caverns  earth,  W.  H.  Hess  (Jour.  Oeol.,  8  (1900), 
pp.  139-1S4;  ab».  in  Tech.  Quart.,  14  {1901),  No.  1,  Rer.  Chem.,  p.  ^).— Analyses  and 
other  data  are  cited  to  show  that  "the  nitrates  are  not  derived  from  the  excrement 
of  bats,  as  popularly  supposed,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  oxidation  or  nitrification 
of  organic  matter  in  the  surface  soil  through  the  agency  of  bacteria,  and  the  subse- 
quent leaching  of  the  nitrates  so  formed  downward  into  caverns,  where  they  slowly 
accumulate  with  other  salts  as  the  water  escapes  by  evaporation." 

Nitrates  in  cave  earths,  H.  \V.  Nichols  (Jour.  Oeol.,  9  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  S36- 
S4S). — An  argument  to  disprove  Hess's  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

Soil  solutions:  Their  nature  and  Ainctions,  and  the  classification  of  alkali 
lands,  F.  K.  Cambro.n  ( f '.  S.  Tkpl.  Affr.,  Dirbion  of  Soil*  Bui.  17,  pp.  39). — This 
bulletin '  discusses  the  nature  and  function  of  soil  solutions,  including  the  mutual 
effect  of  electrolytes,  hydrolysis,  r61e  of  iron,  calcium,  carbon  dioxid,  and  oi^ganic 
matter  in  the  soil,  some  possible  functions  of  hydrous  silicates,  acidity  of  soils,  sup- 
posed poisonous  action  of  heavy  metals,  soil  analyses,  and  al>sorption  by  soils;  the 
classification  of  alkali  lands,  including  the  formation  of  alkali,  methods  of  analysis, 
limitations  of  the  classification,  and  descriptions  of  Pecos,  Fresno,  Salt  Lake,  Billings, 
and  modified  types  of  alkali;  and  occasional  occurrence  of  alkali  in  humid  refnons — 
in  Maryland,  Florida,  and  various  other  localities. 

As  regards  the  nature  and  functions  of  soil  solutions,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions are  drawn: 

"(1)  The  mineral,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  organic,  components  of  the  soil  are 
electrolytes,  and  soil  solutions  are  mainly  solutions  of  electrolytes. 

"  (2)  The  hypotheses  of  electrolytic  dissociation  and  hydrolysis  in  aqueous  solution 
give  rational  explanations  for  many  phenomena  hitherto  r^arded  as  inexplicable  or 
ex<'e«'<lingly  ol)scure. 

"(3)  The  rational  procedure  in  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  soil,  from  the 
jx)int  of  view  of  its  relation  to  crop  culture,  is  to  study  the  soil  solution  and  in  what 
manner  it  is  nuMiified  by  contact  with  the  solid  and  gaseous  components  of  the  soil." 

The  cla.«Hifi(ati<)n  of  alkali  as  "  black"  or  "white,"  depending  upon  the  presence 
or  al)sence  of  wxliuni  carbonate,  is  condemned  aa  "inadequate  in  view  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  alkali  phenomena."  A  classification  based  "on  chemical  grounds, 
considering  alkali  conditions  or  the  result  of  the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  of  cer- 
tain Holuble  salts"  is  tentatively  proposed.  Four  classes  of  alkali  are  considered, 
the  predominating  features  in  the  formation  of  which  are,  (1)  the  action  of  the 
so<iium  chlorid  on  gypsum,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sodium  sulphate  and  calcium 
chlorid,  typified  in  alkali  soils  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico;  (2)  the  action  of 
so<lium  chlorid  on  calcium  carbonate  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  calcium  chlorid  as  occurring  typically  about  Fresno,  Cal.;  (3)  the  simultaneous 
action  of  sodium  chlorid  upon  gypsum  and  calcium  carbonate  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  only  small  quantities  of  soluble  carbonates,  a  very  common  form  typified  in 
the  alkali  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah;  and  (4)  the  interaction  almost  exclusively 
of  soluble  sulphates,  not  a  common  class,  occurring  typically  about  Billings,  Mont. 
Mtxlifications  of  the  types  described  are  more  or  leas  frequently  found. 

A  number  of  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soils  of  a  humid  region 
are  cited  as  evidence  "  that  the  es-sential  differences  between  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  soils  of  humid  and  arid  regions  are  rather  those  of  degree  than  of  kind;  Uiat 
the  fundamental  forces  at  work  are  in  reality  the  same,  and  that  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  in  one  area  can  and  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  interpret- 
ing those  of  another  area." 


'See  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  No.  04  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  522). 
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Ol;)«cta  and  methods  of  inveatigatmg  certain  physical  properties  of  soils, 
L.  J.  Brigos  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  SX/-410,  pi*.  2,  figs.  *).— This 
article  explains  the  importance  of  certain  of  the  physical  properties  of  eoil — texture, 
stmctare,  relation  to  water  and  salts  in  Bolution,  temperature,  flocculation,  etc. — and 
desirribee  briefly  methods  for  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  and  for  the  determination 
of  Etmctore,  water  content,  temperature,  and  soluble  salts;  the  methods  given  l>eing 
in  the  main  those  which  have  l)een  worked  out  in  tlie  Division  of  Soils  of  the 
Department. 

Conservation  of  soil  moisture,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900, 
pp.  154-t<'>9). — Observations  on  soil  moisture  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  Indian 
Head,  Northwest  Territories,  are  reportol.  The  plan  of  the  investigation  was  as 
foUowg: 

"Early  in  the  spring  on  each  of  the  farms  two  areas  having  as  far  as  possible  soil 
of  a  similar  character  were  selected,  the  one  intended  to  be  fallowed  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  which  ha<l  l)een  cropped  in  1899;  the  second  area  to  be  croppe<l,  but 
which  had  been  fallowed  in  1899.  Samples  from  each  of  these  areas  were  taken, 
month  by  month,  from  May  to  November,  inclusive,  to  2  depths — the  first  represent- 
ing the  upper  8  in.;  the  second  the  depth  from  8  to  16  in.  These  samples,  taken  in 
special  canisters,  were  imntediately  on  collection  forwarded  to  the  laboratory.  On 
their  arrival  each  canister  of  soil  was  at  once  weighed  and  its  contents  thoroughly 
mixed,  sampled,  and  the  moisture  determined  in  duplicate.  From  the  average 
weight  of  the  canister  of  water-free  soil  (obtained  from  the  7  monthly  determina- 
tions) and  the  percentage  of  moisture,  the  amounts  of  water  in  tons  and  pounds  per 
acre  were  calculated.  The  canisters  (2J  in.  by  8  in.)  used  were  very  stout  and  open 
at  both  ends.  In  taking  the  samples  they  were  thrust  into  the  ground  until  level 
with  the  surfacn  and  then  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  spade^  and  covered  with 
deep  and  close-fitting  taps.  To  prevent  any  possible  evaporation  en  route,  'electric' 
tape  was  used  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  cap  or  lid  where  it  fitted  over  the  canister." 

The  season  of  1899  was  characterized  by  a  plentiful  but  normal  precipitation;  that 
oi  1900  was  exceedingly  dr>'  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  summer  and  unusually 
wet  during  the  middle  and  later  mtmths  of  the  summer.  Under  these  conditions  it 
was  found  that  the  soils  which  had  lieen  in  fallow  the  previous  year  containe<l  dur- 
ing May,  June,  and  July  more  moisture  than  those  which  ha«l  been  cropped  the 
preceding  year,  but  "there  was  a  constant  tendency  for  the  soil  moisture  in  Ixjth  fal- 
lowed and  cropped  soil  during  (.he  latter  months  of  the  experiment  to  approximate." 

Canadian  soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farm*  lipls.  1900,  pp.  14S-15i). — 
Chemical  analyses  of  a  surface  soil  and  2  samples  of  hardpan  (at  depths  of  2  and  6 
ft)  from  British  Columbia,  4  samples  of  soil  from  Northwest  Territories,  and  1  from 
Nova  Scotia  are  reported,  with  a  discussion  of  their  fertilizer  requirements  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  treatment. 

Soils  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  A.  C.  Lane  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  186,  pp.  43-45). — 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Soils  of  Mississippi — ^plant  food  and  producti-veness,  W.  L.  HirrcniNso.v  ( Mi*- 
litfifpi  fia.  Bui.  66,  pp.  SS,fig«.  6). — ^Tables  based  on  analyses  previously  rejwrted 
I.E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1022)  are  given  which  show  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nitrogen, 
and  lime  i)er  acre  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  in  76  samples  of  prairie  soils,  8  of  Yazoo- 
Missisrippi  delta  soils,  and  46  of  sandy  and  sandy-loam  soils. 

"The  results  show  that  the  prairie  soils,  and  also  most  of  the  soils  in  the  north- 
eastern prairie  region,  contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  the  ingredients  reporte<l  in 
the  tables,  which  are  the  important  ones.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
aandy,  aandy-loam,  basin,  and  brown  silt-loam  soils  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  on 
these  lands  that  conunereial  fertilizers  are  constantly  used  under  all  crops.  These 
lands  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  stable  manure  and  cowpeas,  with  superphos- 
phates under  croiie  following  the  cowpeas. 
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"Soils  containing  1,000  Ibe.,  or  over,  of  phoapliorie  acid  per  acre,  in  the  apper  4 
in.  of  soil,  have  enough  of  this  ingredient  for  large  crops.  ...  As  the  amount  of 
this  ingredient,  in  the  surface  soil,  falls  materially  below  1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  the 
demand  for  phosphateH  is  apparent  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency,  provided  all  other 
essential  conditions  for  large  yields  are  present, 

"The  supply  of  potash  seems  to  be  ample  everywhere  in  the  State  and  we  have  do 
evidence  that  any  of  our  soils  require  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing  potash  to 
increase  the  yields.  The  results  do  not  indicate  the  minimum  amount-of  potash  in 
the  soil  that  is  adequate  for  good  crops. 

"Nitrogenous  fertilizers  increase  the  yields  of  most  of  the  soils  in  the  State,  and 
where  nitrogen  is  added  by  growing  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  vetch,  and  melilotus, 
which  also  add  organic  matter  to  a  soil  and  improve  its  texture,  results  of  the  moet 
satisfactory  kind  are  obtained. 

"  Some  of  our  soil  work  also  indicates  that,  where  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  soil  is  abnormally  high,  the  cotton  plant  will  use  several  times  as  much  of  this 
ingredient  as  it  needs  for  normal  development.  This  is  probably  true  of  other  sub- 
stances as  well.  .  .  . 

"Lime,  in  large  amounts,  undoubtedly  influences  the  texture  of  a  soil;  it  may  also 
have  to  do  with  the  solubility  of  the  plant  food  in  a  soil,  but,  with  good  texture, 
soils  will  produce  well  even  though  the  amount  of  lime  present  is  small.  The  brown 
loam  soils  do  not  contain  much  lime,  and  yet,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  present,  they  are  probably  the  most  productive  lands  we  have.  The  texture  of 
these  soils  is  good." 

The  construction  and  use  of  graded  and  level  embankments  and  terraces  to  prevent 
washing  of  soils  is  explained.  The  reclaiming  of  washed  lands,  the  value  and  use  of 
stable  manure  and  restorative  crops,  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  also 
discussed. 

Bacteriolo^cal  studies  of  drinking  water,  F.  D.  Chester  (Delaware  SUi.  JtpL 
1900,  pp.  60-76,  fig».  S). — On  account  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  tile 
city  of  Wilmington  attention  was  directed  to  a  spring  from  which  many  people 
obtained  drinking  water,  and  water  from  this  source  was  analyzed  and  tested  for  the 
presence  of  pathogenic  l)acteria.  Two  organisms  were  isolated,  one  a  variety  of  ooli 
bacillus,  and  another  belonging  to  the  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  or  swine-plague  group. 
Details  are  given  concerning  the  cultural  and  morphological  characters  of  theee  2  organ- 
isms. Since  the  organism  of  the  hog-cholera  group  is  closely  related  to  the  typhna 
bacillus,  its  presence  in  the  water  is  considered  as  indicating  a  tecal  contamination. 

Water  from  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpt*.  1900,  pp. 
191-194). — Tabulated  analyses  are  given  of  41  samples  of  well  waters  examined 
during  the  year. 

FEBTILIZEB8. 

Basic  superphosphate,  its  preparation  and  use  as  a  manure,  J.  Hcohkb 
(Jour.  Hoc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  4,  pp-  SSSSSg).— The  history  of  the  manu- 
fstcture  and  use  of  superphosphates  is  briefly  reviewed;  tests  of  the  solubility  of  vari- 
ous phosjjhates  in  weak  citric  acid  (1  part  to  1,000  parts  of  water)  are  reported;  and 
the  preparation  of  basic  superphosphate  by  mixing  slaked  lime  (15  parts)  with 
ordinary  superphosphate  (85  parts)  is  described.  The  results  of  teeta  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  product  in  water,  weak  citric  acid,  and  ammonium  citrate  (2.5  per  cent 
solution)  are  given.  None  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  soluble  in  water,  but  from  12 
to  13  per  cent  was  soluble  in  the  weak  citric  acid  (1:1,000)  and  about  10  per  cent 
in  ammonium  citrate,  being  more  soluble  in  these  reagents  than  basic  slag.  The  basic 
superphosphate  is -claimed  to  be  especially  suited  to  acid  soils  or  those  deficient  in 
lime. 
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Twelyv  years'  experixnent  with  Thomas  slag:,  A.  Akdocabo  (L'Enffrait,  16 

{1901),  No.  19,  pp.  447,  44S). — A  brief  snnmuiry  of  the  resaltB  obtained  by  Wagner, 
Miercker,  the  anther,  and  othere. 

Statistics  of  the  manufEtctnre  and  use  of  Thomas  slag  {Deul.  Landw.  Freste, 
18  (1901) ,  No.  SI,  pp.  no,  fffi). 

A  fertiliser  experiment  with  crude  phosphate,  F.  W.  Dafebt  (Zttchr.  Landw. 

VermehtB.  Oaterr.,  4  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  6S7-6S9). — ^Previous  experimenta  by  the  author 
(E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  889)  showed  that  Algerian  phosphate  waa  quite  effective  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  add  for  summer  barley  and  oats.  The  experiments  here  reported 
diow  that  it  is  also  very  effective  as  a  fertUiser  for  clover. 

Beport  of  the  agricoltoral  «diemical  laboratory  of  the  Ministry  of  A^- 
cnltore  and  Imperial  Domains  in  St.  Fetersbnrg  for  1898,  P.  S.  KoeaovicH 
(S.  Peteriburg:  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  pp.  S4S;  rev.  tn  Sdtk.  Khoz.  i  Lyetor., 
199(1900),  Oel.,  pp.  gS7,eS8). — ^This  report  contains  two  articles  which  may  be 
moitioiied  here:  (1)  Availability  for  plants  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  Russian 
phosphorites,  and  (2)  ability  of  plants  to  atilize  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphorites. 
According  to  experiments  reported,  plants  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their 
ability  to  avail  themselves  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphorites  into  4  groups: 
(1)  Plants  with  high  capacity — mostard,  buckwheat,  hemp,  winter  rye;  (2)  plants 
with  medinm  capacity — peas,  barley,  summer  rye,  beets;  (3)  plants  with  a  low 
capacity — potatoes,  oats,  vetches;  and,  lastly,  (4)  plants  almost  devoid  of  this  capac- 
ity—millet, flax,  and  clover. — ^p.  fireman. 

Hitrate  of  soda  and  solphate  of  ammonia,  H.  Bacrmann  (.F&Uingr't  Landw. 
ZIg.,  SO  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  S86,  S87). — The  results  of  comparative  tests  of  nitrate  of 
ioda  (8  cwt.  per  hectare)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (6  cwt.  per  hectare)  on  potatoes, 
fodder  beets,  and  kohl-rabi  are  briefly  reported.  In  these  experiments  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  apparently  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  regulation  of  the  trade  in  nitrate  of  soda,  M.  Ullhaitn  (Die  Regelung  det 
Verkehn  mit  ChUimlpeler.  MeUe:  F.  E.  Haag,  1901,  pp.  SS;  pb.  4)  ■ — This  pamphlet 
inclodes  an  account  of  the  action  of  a  commission  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Chemical  Industry  in  Germany  regarding  the  r^nlation  of  trade  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  a  discunion  of  the  basis  of  guarantees  of  purity,  and  a  brief  review  of  experi- 
ments regarding:  the  poisonous  property  of  nitrate  containing  perchlorate. 

Bzperiments  at  the  Bavarian  moor  culture  station  on  the  action  of  potash 
fiartilisers  on  npland  moors,  A.  Bacmann  ( Vrtljichr.  Bayer.  Landv:  Rath.,  6 
1901),  No.  1,  pp.  gOSS). — Comparative  tests  of  kainit  and  concentrated  and  basic 
potash  salts  are  reported. 

The  consumption  of  potash  salts  in  1900,  MAiziteEs  (VEngraix,  16  (1901), 
No.  ts,  pp.  54i-S44)  • — Statistics  for  various  countries. 

fertilizing'  with  lime  refuse  from  gas  works  (Deal.  Landw.  Presse,  S8  (1901) , 
No.  34,  p.  297). — ^The  handling  and  the  fertilizing  valne  of  this  material  is  briefly 
discnased.  Three  weeks'  exposure  to  the  air  is  claimed  to  be  sufiBcient  to  decompose 
poisonous  Boiphur  compounds. 

An  analysis  of  the  Ijeeds  gas  liquor,  A.  W.  Cookb  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  go 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  ggs,  gee). — A  complete  analysis. 

fish  fertilizers,  MaiziAbbb  (VEngraig,  16  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  S98,S99).—}ia.m\y 
statistics  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Iburariog  the  soil,  J.  Fields  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  p.  11). — A  popular  discus- 
Bon  of  this  subject 

A  report  on  the  demonstration  experiments  with  fertilizers  carried  out  by 
the  Agricnltoral  Society  of  Vienna  in  lower  Austria  during  the  year  1900 
(ZtKftr.  Landw.  Vemtchw.  Oegterr.,  4  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  S96-6g6,  pi.  1).—A  detailed 
aciconnt  is  given  of  72  cooperatiTe  experiments  with  oats,  49  with  barley,  38  with 
wheat,  2  with  meadow  grasses,  2  with  potatoes,  1  with  flax,  and  1  with  clover. 
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The  organization  and  results  of  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  in 
Bararia,  H.  Dubbbrs  {  Vrtljiichr.  Bayer.  Landw.  Rath.,  6  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  3&-4S).— 
The  reeulte  of  cooperative  experimente  with  fertilizers  on  grains,  potatoes,  beets, 
alfal&i,  and  meadows  are  briefly  reported. 

Organization  of  fertilizer  experiments  (Deul.  Landw.  Preme,  S8  (1901),  No.  S7, 
jrp.  SS6,  Sin) . — ^The  plan  of  cooperative  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
Bavaria  lor  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  fertilizer  requireinentj'  is 
described,  and  some  of  the  results  with  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  roote,  hay,  and  alfalfa 
are  reported. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  hiunus,  K.  de  Vribze  (Deul.  Landw.  Pregse,  SS 
(1901),  No.  S4,  pp.  S96,  S97). — An  argument  to  prove  that  the  continued  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  decline  in  the  humus  content  of 
soils. 

Fertilizers,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900, pp.  161-166). — Analyses 
of  6  samples  of  marl,  3  samples  of  gypsum,  2  of  wood  ashes,  and  1  of  wool  waste  are 
reported,  with  discussion  of  their  value  as  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  42-4S). — ^This  bulle- 
tin contains  analyses  of  136  brands  of  fertilizers  (manufacturers'  samples)  licensed 
before  March  9,  1901,  with  a  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  State  fertili- 
zer law. 

Pertilizer  inspection  in  North.  Carolina,  B.  W.  Kilgore  (Brd.  North  Carolina 
Stale  Bd.  Agr.,  22  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  3-SO,  S6). — ^The  names  and  guaranteed  composi- 
tion of  fertilizers  registered  for  1901,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  201  samples  of 
fertilizers  examined  during  the  spring  of  1901,  with  the  usual  explanationn  regarding 
freight  rates,  valuation,  etc.,  and  a  note  on  the  increased  trade  in  fertilizers  in  the 
State  during  the  year. 

Official  report  on  commercial  fertilizers  inspected,  analyzed,  and  licensed 
to  be  sold  in  the  State  of  Ohio  during  1900  (Ohio  Slate  Board  of  Agricultw(, 
1901,  l>p.  S5). 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  H.  Stewart  and  B.  H.  Hits  (  WeM  Virginia  Sia.  Bui. 
7-2,  pp.  SS). — This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses  and  valuations  of  287  sam- 
ples of  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  the  year  1900. 

Analyses  of  licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1901,  B.  H.  Shaw  and  A. 
Vivian  ( WiKcoimin  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  10). — ^This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the 
Wisconsin  fertilizer  law,  notes  on  the  sources  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  fertilizers 
and  on  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  analyses  of  5  samples  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the 
State  during  the  year. 

Draft  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  agricultural  fertilizers  and  feeding  stufik 
(Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  S<jc.,  5  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  ISO-lSt). — The  text  of  an  act  passed  in 
1901,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  Jamaica. 

Becent  contributions  to  knowledge  relating  to  the  fertilizer  industry, 
VON  Grceber  (Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1901),  No.  S6,  pp.  373-S77). — A  general  summary. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Field  experiments,  J.  Atkinson  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  SB,  pp.  S6S-S8i,figs.  7).— These 
experiments  comprised  variety  and  culture  tests  with  com,  oats,  barley,  spring 
wheat,  spelt,  sorghum,  rape,  kohl-rabi,  soy  beans,  and  sugar  beets.  Nineteen  vari- 
eties of  corn  selected  out  of  60  varieties  grown  in  1898  and  1899  were  given  a  further 
test  in  1900.  The  best  yielding  varieties  were  of  selected  stock.  The  varietiee  giv- 
ing the  best  returns,  mentionetl  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness,  were:  Beid 
Yellow  Dent,  Legal  Tender,  Sno\v  Flake  White,  Seckler  Perfection,  and  Champion 
White  Pearl,  yielding  from  90.9  to  100.3  bu.  per  acre.  Wisconsin  Earliest  Dent,  with 
a  yield  of  52.5  bu.  per  acre,  was  the  least  productive.    The  other  varieties,  given  in 
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the  order  of  their  jnelds,  were:  Golden  Beauty,  Mammoth  Cnban,  Western  Yellow 
Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize,  Lenocher  Homestead,  Star  Learning,  Iowa  Silver  Mine, 
Western  VThite  Dent,  Iowa  Gold  Mine,  Pride  of  the.  North,  and  Goddard  King  of 
Earliea,  all  yielding  over  67  bn.  per  acre.  The  average  results  for  two  years  show 
yields  of  71.9  \m.  per  acre  with  deep  cultivation,  and  82.4  bn.  when  shallow  cnltiva- 
tion  was  given.  Several  of  the  most  important  varieties  tested  are  described,  and  a 
Dumber  of  typical  and  imperfect  ears  are  figured,  and  the  selection  of  com  is  dis- 
rossed.     A  score  card  for  judging  ears  is  presented. 

Of  35  varieties  of  oats  tested  for  2  years  in  succession  12  gave  an  average  yield  of 
over  50  bo.  per  acre.  New  Salt  Lake  gave  the  best  yield,  58.8  bu.  per  acre,  followed 
by  Silver  Mine  with  58.7  bu.,  Nebraska  Gold  Mine  with  58.2,  and  Green  Mountain 
with  57.5  bo.  per  acre.  The  earliest  variety,  Early  Champion,  ripening  July  6,  gave 
an  average  yield  per  acre  of  55.2  bu.  White  Russian,  the  latest  variety,  ripened 
July  25,  and  gave  the  lowest  average  yield  per  acre,  39.3  bu.  Early  Champion  and 
Early  Dawson  are  recommended  as  being  little  apt  to  rust  and  well  suited  as  nurse 
crops  for  clover  and  graases. 

Of  19  varieties  of  barley  grown  for  three  years  in  succession,  Manshury,  Com- 
mon 6-rowed,  Success,  Champion  Beardless,  and  Black  Hulless,  with  average  yields 
of  74.4,  70.4,  56.9,  53.8,  and  44.4  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  were  best  suited  to  Iowa 
conditions. 

The  yields  for  the  season  of  1900  of  a  number  of  cross-bred  wheats  grown  since 
1898  are  reported.  Of  24  varieties,  the  best  yielding  were  Minnesota  No.  71,  Early 
Java,  Minnesota  No.  185,  White  Bussian,  Preston,  Minnesota  No.  188,  and  Minnesota 
No.  66,  giving  a  yield  of  33,  30.5,  27.5,  27.5,  26.8,  28.7,  and  26.7  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively. All  varietiea  yielded  over  19  bu.  per  acre.  Early  Java,  a  promising  variety 
obtained  from  southern  Nebraska,  ripened  July  20.  Growing  wheat  and  oats  in  a 
mixtore  of  different  proportions  gave  better  yields  than  growing  either  alone.  A 
mixture  of  4  pecks  of  oats  and  4  of  wheat  yieldetl  1,860  lbs.  per  acre,  a  better  yield 
than  any  other  proportion  of  oats  and  wheat  for  seed.  Spelt  yielded  2,200  lbs.  of 
thrashed  gndn  per  acre  in  1899  and  1,960  lbs.  in  1900.  Sorghum  sown  May  21  and  cut 
.\i^nat  27  yielded  29  tons  of  green  fodder  or  12  tons  of  soi^hum  hay  per  acre.  The 
ose  of  40, 80,  or  1^  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  to  yield, 
bat  the  thicker-sown  crop  grew  better  and  contained  more  water  and  less  8a(xharine 
niatter  than  the  crop  from  thinner  sowings.  Soi^hum,  sown  after  barley  had  been 
harvested  in  July,  was  about  7  feet  high  and  in  full  head  by  September  20.  It  was 
eat  September  29  and  gave  21  tons  of  green  sorghum  per  acre,  which  cured  into  7  tons 
of  hay. 

Bape  sown  May  24  and  harvested  on  September  10  yielded  21  tons  per  acre  in  1898, 
and  in  1899  60  bu.  of  oats  and  18  tons  of  rape  were  grown  on  an  acre  when  6  pecks 
of  oatB  and  1  lb.  of  rape  were  sown  together  in  the  spring.  In  1900  rape  and  oats 
sown  together  were  successful  only  on  the  higher  and  poorer  land.  On  bottom  land 
the  rape  completely  smothered  the  oats,  even  when  sown  10  days  later.  Successful 
mltnre  teats  of  kohl-rabi  and  soy  beans  are  reported.  Owing  to  a  wet  season  the 
vork  with  sugar  beets  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

Keld  experiments  with  farm  crops,  W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Grisdale,  W.  T. 
MAOoiTf,  R.  Robertson,  8.  A.  Bedford,  A.  Mack  ay,  and  T.  A.  Shakpe  (Canada 
Ezpt.  Fanru  RpU.  1900,  pp.  7~J^,  89-95,  liTI-lSZ,  137,  ISS,  177-184,  ^81-SOO,  3S4,  SS8- 
36i,  391-409,  437-456,  ph.  3). — As  in  preceding  years,  variety,  culture,  and  fertilizer 
testa  with  cereals,  root  and  forage  crops  were  carried  on  at  the  experimental  farms  in 
Ottawa,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  535).  The  results  of  the  variety  tests  with  the  different 
crops  in  1 900  have  been  previously  reported  ( E.  S.  R. ,  13,  p.  34 ) .  The  plan  and  scope 
of  the  experiments  this  season  were  practically  the  same  as  described  in  preceding 
•bstncta,  and  the  results  are  reported  in  the  usual  form.    Owing  to  the  prevalence 
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of  drought  the  reeults  were  not  uniformly  satis&ctory.  The  cultural  experiments 
consisted  of  early  and  late  sowings  of  turnips,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  potatoes, 
and  flax;  distance  experiments  with  com,  soy  beans,  horse  beans,  and  potatoes; early 
and  late  harvesting  of  root  crope;  rotation  tests;  thick  and  thin  seeding  of  flax;  sowing 
selected  seed  of  barley;  growing  mixed-grain  crops;  sowing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley; 
and  planting  potatoes  at  different  depths,  etc  The  fertilizer  experiments  included 
tests  of  barnyard  manure  and  different  commercial  fertilizers  and  of  clover  as  a 
green  manure  for  cereal  crops.  At  Ottawa,  turnips  and  carrots  sown  May  16  and 
pulled  November  6  gave  better  returns  than  when  sown  May  30  and  harvested 
October  16.  Mangels  showed  only  a  small  advantage  from  early  sowing  this  season. 
In  previous  tests  the  results  of  planting  potatoes  at  different  dates  have  indicated 
that  planting  after  June  24  would  not  give  a  fair  crop,  but  in  1900  a  good  crop  was 
obtained  from  a  planting  on  July  7.  At  the  station  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
turnips,  mangels,  and  carrots  were  planted  on  May  28  and  June  12,  and  the  yields 
in  every  case  were  in  favor  of  the  earlier  planting.  A  similar  test  was  made  at  tke 
other  stations,  but  owing  to  an  unfavorable  season  the  results  were  quite  irregular, 
although  in  general  they  &tvored  planting  on  the  earlier  date.  Experiments  in 
sowing  flax  at  the  rate  of  40  and  80  lbs.  per  acre  on  different  dates  at  4  of  the  stations 
gave  varying  results,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  season.  The  differences  in  yield 
were  small  in  many  cases.  At  the  station  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  yield  of 
flaxseed  was  in  favor  of  the  heavier  and  early  seeding,  while  the  yield  of  straw  was 
irregular.  The  best  yields  of  flax  straw  at  the  Manitoba  Station  were  obtained  from 
the  heavy  seeding  made  in  either  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  May,  but  the  yield  of 
seed  in  this  case  was  not  much  affected  by  either  the  date  of  seeding  or  quantity 
sown.  The  results  at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Northwest  Territories  showed 
the  best  yield  of  seed  from  the  light  sowing  made  May  29,  and  the  best  yield  of  straw 
from  the  light  sowing  made  May  22.  At  the  British  Columbia  Station  the  yields  of 
straw  were  all  in  favor  of  light  seeding,  while  the  yields  of  seed  were  in  favor  of  the 
heavy  seeding,  and  the  results  on  the  whole  favored  sowing  at  an  early  date.  Sugar 
beets  planted  June  2  at  the  Manitoba  Station  gave  better  results  than  beets  planted 
May  19. 

In  the  distance  experiments  com  was  grown  in  rows  21,  28,  35,  and  42  in.  apart, 
respectively.  The  best  yields  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest 
Territories  were  obtained  from  rows  21  in.  apart,  while  at  Ottawa  the  results  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  35  and  42  in.  when  cut  in  the  early  milk  stage.  Much  the  best  single 
yield,  however,  30  tons  and  536  lbs.  per  acre,  when  cut  in  the  early  milk  stage,  was 
obtained  from  selected  Learning  com  sown  in  rows  21  in.  apart.  In  British  Colum- 
bia com  was  grown  in  hills  and  drills  at  these  different  distances,  in  the  one  case  the 
plants  being  thinned  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  and  in  the  other  to  3  or  4  in  a  hill. 
In  general,  the  results  in  both  cases  favored  planting  21  in.  apart  Soy  beans  and 
horse  beans  were  grown  in  rows  21,  28,  and  35  in.  apart^at  several  of  the  stations. 
At  the  Maritime  Provinces  farm  21  in.  was  found  best  for  soy  beans  and  35  in.  for 
horse  beans,  while  at  Ottawa  the  results  with  horse  beans  were  the  same,  but  with 
soy  beans  were  best  at  28  in.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  rows  35  in. 
apart  gave  the  best  yields  for  both  crops,  while  in  British  Columbia  28  in.  for  aoy 
beans  and  35  in.  for  horse  beans  were  found  the  best  distances.  Potatoes  planted  10, 
12,  14,  16,  and  18  in.  apart  in  rows  2^  ft.  distant  at  Ottawa  for  5  successive  years  have 
given  an  average  yield  in  favor  of  planting  12  in.  apart  in  the  row. 

A  test  of  various  cuttings  for  potato  planting,  including  seed  ends  and  whole  pota- 
toes and  cuttings  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  eyes,  was  conducted  at  the  Manitoba  farm,  the  best 
average  results  being  from  the  cuttings  with  2  eyes,  and  a  good  yield  from  the  seed 
ends.  The  whole  tuber  used  as  a  set  gave  the  largest  yield,  but  the  product  was  very 
irr^ular. 

Of  10  varieties  of  barley  grown  from  selected  seed  at  Ottawa,  all  gave  an  increasing 
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rietd  except  Danish  ChevaJier,  a  two-rowed  variety,  which  gave  a  crop  of  2  bn.  and 

24  Ibe.  per  acre  less  from   selected  than  from  unselected   seed.    The  increase  in 

field  ranged  from  40  lbs.  to  8  bu.  and  40  Ibe.  per  acre.    At  the  same  station  in  a  aimi- 

r        lir  test  with  spring  wheat  6  varieties  gave  a  larger  yield  from  selected  seed  as  com- 

I  |itted  with  onaelected  seed,  while  2  varieties  gave  the  same  yield  from  both  kinds  of 

seed.    The  same  test  with  wheat  and  barley  at  the  Manitoba  Station  resulted  in  yields 

sametimes  in  favor  of  selected  and  sometimes  in  favor  of  unselected  seeds. 

^         it  Ottawa  a  test  of  growing  oats  after  different  crops  resulted  in  the  best  yields 

after  horse  beans.    The  smallest  crops  were  obtained  after  millet,  flax,  and  soy  beans. 

Trials  were  also  made  of  plowing  under  green  clover  for  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  and 

in  every  case  an  advantage  was  apparent  in  the  yield.    Spring  wheat  grown  after 

X'       different  crops  in  Manitoba  gave  much  larger  yields  when  preceded  by  iegtin?'.nous 

crops  than  by  cereals. 

One  series  of  fertilizer  experiments  at  Ottawa  was  made  with  fresh  and  rotted  barn- 
yard manure,  fresh  slaked  lime,  superphosphate  and  Thomas  slag,  all  applied  singly 
to  spring  wheat  and  oats.  The  results  did  not  differ  much,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
the  land  contained  all  the  available  plant  food  the  crops  could  utilize.  In  a  second 
series  of  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  on  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  the  best 
average  results  for  13  years  have  been  with  barnyard  manure  (about  equal  parts  of 
bone  manure  and  cow  manure),  and  slightly  better  results  have  been  secured  from 
the  use  of  fresh  manure  than  from  well-rotted  manure. 

The  itemized  cost  of  growing  different  crops  at  the  Central  farm  are  reported,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  digestible  dry  matter  in  each  crop. 

At  the  Ottawa  Station  an  experiment  was  conducted  in  planting  potatoes  at  differ- 
ent depths  from  1  to  8  in.  Level  cultivation  was  adopted  and  so  but  little  soil  was 
thrown  on  the  potatoes  after  planting.  The  best  average  yields  for  three  years  were 
obtained  from  planting  1  in.  deep.  As  in  previous  years,  it  was  found  that  most  of 
the  tubers  were  formed  within  4  in.  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  even  where  the  seed 
had  been  planted  deeper,  and  where  the  sets  were  planted  less  than  4  in.  deep  nearly 
all  the  tubers  were  formed  between  that  and  the  surface  of  the  soil.  At  the  farm  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  barnyard  manure  was  compared  with  commercial  fertilizers 
on  early  potatoes,  the  results  with  the  different  fertilizers  showing  the  largest  yields 
from  the  plants  treated  with  manure. 

Some  experiments  were  made  at  different  stations  to  compare  the  growth  of  vari- 
ous grains  as  mixtures  and  as  pure  grains.    At  Ottawa  the  best  yields  of  grain  were 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  1  bu.  each  of  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  and  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  i  bu.  of  wheat,  1  bu.  of  oats,  }  bu.  of  peas,  and  |  bu.  of  barley.    The  yields 
of  grain  of  these  two  mixtures  grown  on  2-acre  plats  were  practically  the  same,  but  the 
'Peld  of  oats  alone,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  series,  was  about  one-third  greater. 
As  in  the  previous  year  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  a  seeding  mixture  of  2  bu.  of  oats, 
1  bo.  of  barley,  and  i  bu.  of  peas  gave  a  higher  yield  of  grain  than  oats  grown  alone, 
uid  sowing  this  mixture  at  the  rate  of  3  bu.  per  acre  gave  larger  yields  than  smaller 
UDounts.    In  British  Columbia  a  mixture  of  1  bu.  each  of  peas,  oats,  and  barley 
Stre  slightly  better  yields  than  a  similar  mixture  of  peas,  oats,  and  wheat. 

There  was  practically  no  difference  in  yield  of  clover  from  seed  inoculated  with 
^itragin  and  from  untreated  seed  at  the  British  Columbia  farm. 

The  highest  averts  yields  in  experiments  of  sowing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  1,  2, 
*ad  3  in.  deep  at  the  Manitoba  Station  were  obtained  from  the  medium  depth  of  sow- 
**ig.  A  variety  test  with  56  varieties  of  tobacco  was  conducted  at  the  Central  Station 
^  to  the  time  of  ripening  and  productiveness.  The  results  of  only  6  varieties,  all  of 
*hich  had  fully  matured  September  7,  are  recorded  in  a  table.  No  conclusions  are 
'iniwn. 

The  results  of  a  comparative  chemical  study  of  Bed  Fife,  Preston,  Stanley,  and 
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Percy  wheate  and  moisture  determinatione  of  a  number  of  Manitoba  wheats  made  at 
the  station  are  recorded. 

On  account  of  the  unfavorable  season  the  dugar-beet  analyses  show  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Field  crops,  yegetablea,  and  ftnita,  L.  M.  GNsyiAii  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  186,  pp. 
8-17,  pk.  8). — This  bulletin  is  the  first  report  of  the  branch  station  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. The  work  here  set  forth  includes  mainly  experimental  cultures  made  in  1900. 
Meteorological  observations  for  a  part  of  the  season  are  reported  in  tables  and  the 
resultp  of  cultural  and  variety  teitta  are  briefly  given.  Tests  on  trial  plats  were  made 
with  oats,  barley,  spring  rye,  field  peas,  potatoes,  raiie,  pumpkins,  millet,  and  com. 
Swedish  turnips,  beets,  mangels,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  lettuce,  radishee,  cabbage, 
onions,  sugar  beets,  celery,  and  beans  were  tested  in  addition  to  the  crops  already 
mentioned.  In  most  ctisea  satisfactory  and  promising  results  were  obtained,  but  in 
some  instances  abnormal  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  interfered  with  the 
trials.  The  varieties  of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  which  made  the  best  growth,  are 
enumerated. 

What  varieties  of  cereals  have  ^ven  the  best  result*  in  EastOennany  and 
what  has  been  done  to  improve  tbemf  Gisevius  (Jahrb.  Deut.  Landtc.  GadL,  IS 
(1900),  pp.  3-2S--246). — In  this  paper  the  varieties  of  spring  and  winter  oats,  sprinf; 
and  winter  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  which  have  given  the  best  results  are 
enumerated. 

Ran^e  grass  and  foragre  plant  experiments  at  Hig:hmore,  South  Dakota, 
F.  Lamson-Scribner  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  AgroMology  Circ.  33,  pp.  6). — ^This 
circular  is  a  report  of  pro}!r(>ss  in  experiments  begun  in  1899  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  1032). 
It  is  based  upon  notes  made  by  L.  VV.  Carter,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the  work, 
and  consists  of  brief  records  by  plats.  The  grasses  which  gave  promise  the  first  year 
and  again  gave  good  results  last  year  were:  Smooth  bunch  grass  (Poo  ian'jwta),  Nevada 
blue  grass  (P.  ueradeimn).  King's  fescue  (Fetlvca  kingii),  Oregon  brome  grass  (Bro- 
mun  unioloidcK).  Japanese  barnyard  millet,  common  or  foxtail  millet,  amber  caoe, 
Egyptian  corn  and  milo  maize,  and  Dwarf  Victoria  rape  produced  good  yields. 

The  culture  of  winter  barley,  A.  Schmid  (Dnd.  Landw.  Prette,  18  (1901),  Xo. 
7,  p.  4S). — An  article  on  the  culture  of  winter  barley,  with  a  discussion  of  its  value 
for  feeding  purposes. 

Seed  com  and  some  standard  varieties  for  Illinois,  A.  D.  Shamel  (IBinoii 
Stn.  Bui.  i!.i,  pp.  JU-SC),  figs.  IS,  map  1) . — ^This  bulletin  treats  of  the  necessary  quali- 
ties of  seed  corn,  presents  a  list  of  the  various  characteristics  of  corn  by  which  varie- 
ties may  be  systematically  studied,  and  describes  a  number  of  varieties  adapted  to 
Illinois  conditions.  In  the  discussion  of  seed  com  the  author  considers  uniformity, 
vitality,  and  pedigree.  The  varieties  <le8cribed  are  Reid  Yellow  Dent,  Golden  Eagle, 
Iowa  Silver  Mine,  Riley  Favorite,  White  Superior,  Leaming,  and  Boone  County 
White.  The  description  of  each  variety  includes  its  history  and  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  ear,  which  are  also  illustrated  in  the  figures. 
Al)8tracts  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Illinois  Seed  Com  Breeders' 
Association  are  appended. 

Experiments  with  American  varieties  of  com,  E.  Ramh  and  C.  Momsen 
(Deal.  Txiudii:  Pmne,  .'8  (lUOl),  No.  10,  p.  72,  figs.  *).— The  results  with  Mitchell 
Extra  Early,  Early  (liant,  and  Extra  Early  grown  from  American  seed  are  reported. 
The  Mitchell  Extra  Early  was  the  only  variety  that  ripened  its  grain. 

Besearches  on  the  utilization  of  furze,  A.  C.  (iiKAHi)  (Ann.  Agron.,  i7  (1901), 
Xo.  1,  pp.  .5-/1?). — A  discussion  of  the  utilization  of  furze  ( I'lex  europea)  for  bedding 
for  stock  and  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  green  manure.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  plant  are 
report  e<l. 

Oats  as  grrain  and  fodder,  J.  JI.  Bartlett  (J/«ijte  Uta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  9-t4)- — ^Tbi« 
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balletiD  disrusaes  the  importance  and  value  of  oats  as  grain  and  fodder  and  reports 
the  resnlts  of  analyi^es  of  oats  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Samples  collected 
from  II  different  r^ons.  representing  nearly  all  the  oat  growing  sections  of  the 
State,  were  analyzed  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

CompotUion  of  the  grain  of  oaU  grown  in  different  parts  of  Maine. 


Variety. 


Weight 

per         Water, 
boshel. 


Ash. 


VarietT  not  given. . . 

Potatdt. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

34 
64 

Do 

."cottidh  ChieJ 

Liberty  

33J 
31  i 

Weiton 

34i 

Common 

35 

White  Ru.'eian 

Pirker 

411 

Common  Western... 
Siberian 

S2J 
37 

Hogan 

41 

lucent. ' 
8.3$ 
8.66 
8.73 
11.15 
8.07 
11.35 
10.  W 
10.23 
10.18 
10.92 
9.84 
9.21 
11.69 
9.09 
11.16 
9.46 


Percent. 
3.03 
3.  SO 
3.01 
2.92 
3.41 
3.95 
3.67 
3.19 
3.43 
3.08 
3.42 
3.14 
2.91 
8.91 
2.86 
2.81 


Protein. 


Percent. 
10.68 
11.69 
13.00 
12.56 
12.13 
10.75 
11.18 
10.88 
11.38 
11.25 
9.93 
12.75 
11.56 
12.57 
12.12 
11.60 


Crude 
fiber. 


Percent. 

13.92 

13.47 

12.13 

11.28 

13.24 

9.33 

9.13 

8.31 

9.19 

8.64 

10.29 

10.10 

10.62 

11.71 

9.18 

11.03 


Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 


Percent 
59.27 
57.88 
58.20 
57.70 
58.26 
61.27 
60.28 
62.17 
60.28 
60.25 
61. 13- 
58.36 
57.29 
56.08 
69.03 
60.13 


Pat. 


!  Heat  of 
combus- 
tion per 
gram. 


Percent. 
4.76 
4.71 
4.93 
4.39 
4.89 
S.X, 
5.64 
5.22 
5.51 
5.86 
5.39 
6.44 
6.98  I 
6.64 
6.66 
5.04  I 


Calorie: 
4.247 
4.216 
4.270 
4.161 
4.218 
4.203 
4.300 
4.250 
4.232 
4.285 
4. 258 
4.376 
4.294 


4.291 


The  reaolts  show  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  light 
and  heavy  oats  as  is  usually  supposed,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  food  value 
is  about  the  same.  Previously  reported  analyses  of  oat  hay  cut  at  different  stipes  of 
growth,  of  different  parts  of  the  oat  plant,  of  oat  and  pea  and  oat  and  vetch  havf, 
and  oats  and  oat  products,  and  digestion  coefficients  of  these  substances  obtained  in 
experiments  with  sheep  are  tabulated  (E.  S.  R.,  II,  pp.  964,  966,  and  971). 

Old  and  new  varieties  of  oats  and  the  composition  of  the  straw  and  the 
grain,  A.  P.  Aitken  ( Traru.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  lur.,  IS  (J901),  pp. 
i76-SSi5). — This  paper  discusses  the  strength,  quality  and  quantity  of  tlie  straw,  the 
weight,  color  and  quality  of  the  grain,  and  the  tillering  power  of  Waverly,  Tartar 
King,  Potato,  Pioneer,  Abundance,  Goldfinder  and  American  Beauty  oats.  The 
advantage  of  changing  seed  is  shown  by  tabulated  results  of  experiments  in  this  line. 
The  straw  and  grain  of  the  different  varieties  were  analyzed  and  the  results  are 
shown  in  tables  and  discussed  at  some  length.  The  report  on  the  test  of  varieties 
upon  which  this  article  is  based  has  Ijeen  previously  noted.     (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  131.) 

Variety  tests  with  oats,  H.  Biedenkopf  (iS5c/i».  Landti:  Ztschr.,  49  (1901), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  65-70). 

Bamie  congress  in  Paris,  A.  Schulte  (Beihefle  Tropenpflanzer,  5  (1901),  No.  2, 
pp.  S.P-5S). — An  article  discussing  the  ramie  decorticating  machines  tested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  congress  held  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Correlative  variation  in  rye,  C.  Debruvkbr  ( Handelingen  mn  liel  derde  Vlaamsch 
Satuur — en  Geneeskundig  Congrets.  Antwerp,  1899,  pp.  76-S8). — In  a  previous  paper 
the  author  has  shown  that  correlation  exists  between  the  length  of  the  culm  and 
the  head,  and  the  upper  intemo<le  and  the  head  of  the  rye  plant.  The  deviation 
fr'>m  the  average  length  was  greater  in  the  head  than  in  the  first  internode.  This 
paper  is  the  secorol  contribution  on  the  subject,  and  the  purpose  of  the  experimett 
here  dewrribed  was  to  determine  whether  descendants  of  plants  showing  such  corre- 
lation would  also  show  similar  correlation.  In  one  bed  (No.  3)  seeds  were  planted 
from  plants  of  which  both  the  spikes  and  the  upper  internodes  were  as  near  the 
averaice  as  poeeible.  In  beds  1  and  2  the  seeds  were  taken  from  plants  having  the 
shortest  heads,  those  in  No.  I  beuig  from  plants  with  the  shortest  internodes  and 
those  in  No.  2  from  plants  with  the  longest  internodes.    In  beds  4  and  5,  seeds  from 
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the  longest  ears  were  sown,  those  in  No.  4  being  from  plants  with  the  shortest  inter- 
nodes  and  those  in  No.  5  from  plants  with  the  longest  intemodes.  Seeds  from  heads 
midway  between  the  shortest  and  the  average  were  planted  in  bed  No.  6,  while  bed 
No.  7  was  planted  with  seeds  from  heads  intermediate  between  the  longest  and  the 
average.  The  seeds  were  planted  separately  and  at  convenient  distances.  The 
results  from  these  plants  and  those  from  the  mother  plants  are  compared  in  a  table. 
In  1897  the  results  showed  great  variations  in  the  length  of  the  upper  internode,  bat 
in  the  progeny  of  these  plants  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the 
first  intemodes  and  the  heads.  The  characteristics,  therefore,  which  distinguished 
the  mother  plant  had  entirely  disappeared.  This  result  is  attributed  to  unusually 
favorable  conditions  of  growth  which  overcame  the  influence  of  heredity.  The  cor- 
relation in  the  length  of  the  upper  intemodes  and  of  the  heads  is  expressed  as  1: 1.5 
for  the  experiments  in  1897  and  as  1 : 1  for  the  results  obtained  in  beds  3, 4,  and  5  in  1898. 
No  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  results,  but  the  author  states  that  when 
rye  plants  are  grown  under  favorable  conditions  heredity  has  no  apparent  influence 
on  the  length  of  the  first  intemodes,  the  culm,  and  the  head,  nor  on  the  correlation 
between  the  lengths  of  the  first  internode  and  the  head. — n.  m.  pieters. 

Sorghum  in  1899  and  1900,  C.  L.  Penny  (Delmmre  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  77-85).— 
The  work  of  selective  propagation  hitherto  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  141)  was  con- 
tinued in  1899,  while  in  1900  the  possible  increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was 
studied.  This  work  has  been  previously  discussed  from  a  different  standpoint 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  42).  Tables  are  given  presenting  the  results  in  detail  and  giving  a 
summary  of  the  crops  for  1898  to  1900,  inclusive.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
in  3  different  localities  of  the  State.  The  results  from  one  locality  show  that  cane 
grown  in  rows  40  in.  apart  on  one  plat  and  34i  in.  apart  on  another,  containing 
about  20,500  and  62,000  stalks  per  acre,  respectively,  had  practically  the  same  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  juice,  while  the  purity  of  the  thinly  planted  cane  was  78.5  and 
of  the  thickly  planted,  81.4.  J'hick  planting  increased  the  available  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  from  219  to  222  lbs.  and  almost  doubled  the  yield  of  cane.  The  available  sugar 
per  acre  was  increased  in  this  case  from  2,416  to  4,866  lbs.  Very  rich  caneexceeding  18 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  did  not  give  a  high  yield  of  cane  per  acre.  An  apparent 
falling  off  in  the  richness  of  the  cane  in  the  crops  of  recent  years  compared  with  those 
obtained  in  1897  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  345)  is  reported,  but  the  author  states  that  in  the 
locality  which  produced  the  above-mentioned  high  yield  of  sugar  the  cane  has  never 
been  notably  richer.  The  conclusion  is  that  close  planting  decreases  the  size  of  the 
stalks,  but  it  is  believed  that  so  far  in  this  work  a  limit  of  crowding  which  would 
result  in  a  loss  in  the  yield  of  sugar  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Soy  beans  in  Kansas  in  1900,  H.  M.  Cottkei.l,  D.  H.  Otis,  and  J.  G.  Haney 
(Kangas  Sta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  67-115,  pis.  5,  map  1). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of 
cultural  tests  with  soy  beans  at  the  station  and  throughout  the  State.  Reports  were 
received  from  292  fanners  representing  75  of  the  105  counties  of  the  State,  and  the 
individual  reports  are  here  presented  in  condensed  fomi  and  reviewed.  At  the 
station  59.5  acres  of  Early  Yellow  soy  beans  were  grown,  and  16  varieties  of  soy  beans 
were  tested  on  a  22-acre  field,  but  owing  to  drought  the  yields  were  not  satisfactory. 
Experiments  made  at  the  station  during  12  years  show  that  the  Early  Yellow  is  the 
best  of  the  varieties  tested  for  Kansas  conditions.  Suggestions  on  soil  inoculation  for 
8oy  beans  and  cultural  directions  are  given.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  connected 
with  the  coojierative  test  considered  soy  beans  a  profitable  crop. 

Variety  tests  with  sugar  beets  (Bl.  /Mckerrubenbau,  8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
SS-40). — A  report  on  variety  tests  of  sugar  beets  in  Sicily. 

The  world's  exhibit  of  leaf  tobacco  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
M.  L.  Floyd  ( V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  157-166,  ph.  *).— This  article 
briefly  describes  by  countries  the  leaf  tobacco  exhibits  worthy  of  note  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.    The  collective  exhibit  made  by  this  Department  and   the 
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exhibite  of  American  tobaccos  made  by  individuals  are  discussed,  and  the  types  of 
tobacco  leaf  in  the  individual  exhibit  to  which  awards  were  made  are  pointed  out. 
A  description  is  given  of  the  awards  and  the  methods  of  making  them  and  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  tobacco  exhibits  from  the  different  countries  are  set  forth. 

Report  on  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  tornips  in  1899,  R.  P.  Wright 
( Wat  of  Scotland  Agr.  Ool.  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  J4)  • — ^These  experiments  were  conducted 
on  13  farms  in  6  counties  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  various 
fertilizers  used  in  different  (tombinations  for  growing  turnips.  The  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers  applied,  their  cost,  and  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  their  use, 
together  with  the  total  yields,  are  given  in  tables.  The  author  draws  no  definite 
conelusions,  bat  makes  the  following  statements: 

"  In  some  seasons  nitrate  of  soda  applied  wholly  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  turnip 
crop  is  distinctly  lees  effective  than  when  it  is  applied  either  wholly  or  partially  in 
the  drills. 

"  Potash  forms  an  essential  and  a  profitable  constituent  of  an  artificial  manure  for 
tnmipj),  and  its  omission  reduces  both  the  crop  and  the  profits." 

Successful  wheat  growing  in  semiarid  districts,  M.  A.  Carlrton  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  19O0,  pp.  6^9-64?,  pis.  4). — The  successful  culture  of  wheat  in  that 
legion  of  the  Great  Plains  lying  between  the  99th  and  102d  meridian  is  discussed  in 
this  article  and  the  types  of  varieties  of  wheat  best  adapted  for  the  semiarid  regions 
are  described.  The  author  states  that  varieties  may  be  selected  from  the  red  spring 
wheats  and  the  macaroni  wheats  of  Russian  and  Siberian  origin,  which  on  account 
of  being  more  resistant  to  adverse  conditions  would  produce  larger  average  yields 
than  the  varieties  now  grown  in  the  region  to  which  he  refers.  The  conditions  mider 
which  these  wheats  are  grown  in  Russia  ant  pointed  out  and  the  methods  of  culture 
described.  Cultural  directions  for  growing  wheat  in  the  semiarid  r^on  are  given 
and  a  method  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  wheat  is  suggested. 

A  five-year  rotation  and  subsoiling,  G.  Heuzb  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901, 1,  No.  6, 
pp.  187, 188) . — k  discussion  on  the  management  of  calcareous  soils  wet  in  winter  and 
dry  in  summer. 

Commercial  plant  introduction,  J.  G.  Smith  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900, 
pp.  lSl-144). — This  article  discusses  the  work  of  plant  introduction  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  points  out  the  results  that  have  accrued  from  successful 
importations.  The  plant  introduction  work  as  outlined  by  the  author  comprises  the 
introduction  of  new  crops,  improved  strains  of  crops  and  of  new  varieties  for  plant 
breeders.  The  plants  and  crops  introduced  during  the  past  four  years  have  been 
tested  as  a  rule  by  the  experiment  stations  and  the  results  obtained  are  here  briefly 
nmmarized. 

Beport  on  plant-breeding  estabUahments,  Eoler  {Jahrb.  Deut.Landw.  Gesell., 
IS  (1900),  pp.  40S-4S6). — A  report  on  11  private  seed-growing  and  plant-breeding 
establishments  in  Germany. 

The  breeding  of  agricultural  plants,  C.  Fruwirth  (Die  ZudUung  landwirtschaft- 
Veher  Kulturpflamen.  Berlin:  Paul  Party,  1900,  pp.  S67). — The  book  treats  of  breed- 
ing cereals,  beets,  potatoes,  grasses,  and  other  forage  plants.  The  physiological  phase 
of  plant  breeding  and  the  methods  of  selection  and  crossing  are  discussed.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  management  of  plant  breeding  is  also  given. 

HORTICTLTURE. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamental  shrubs  at  the  experimental 
turns  in  Canada,  W.  T.  Macocn-,  W.  S.  Blair,  S.  A.  Bedford,  A.  Mackay,  T.  A. 
Sbabts  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  97-119,  1^3-137,  132-14S,  SU-SS3,  368- 
389,  409-417,  456-475). — Reports  are  here  given  on  the  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  sbrube  grown  at  the  Central  Station  in  Ottawa,  and  at  each  of  the 
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branch  stations  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  Northwest  Territoriee,  and 
Britinh  Columbia.  The  reports  are  similar  in  character  to  those  for  1899  ( K.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  548).  The  preponderance  of  <iata  given  relates  to  comitarisim  of  varieties  and 
tests  of  their  adaptability  to  the  various  localities  in  which  the  stations  are  located. 
The  Ijetter  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  shown  by  the  station  tests,  are  given 
in  lists  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  Cultural  directions  for  strawberries  are  given  in 
two  of  the  papers. 

At  the  Central  Station  common  red  and  mammoth  clovers,  sown  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  12  lbs.  per  acre,  have  made  the  best  cover  crops  for  orchards.  On  light  soils, 
however,  alfalfa,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  15  Uw.  per  acre,  has  done  best.  Hairy  vetch 
(  Vicia  rillosn)  has  proved  esi)ecially  valuable  in  dry  districts  where  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  catch  of  clover.    It  has  not  proved  hardy  at  Ottawa. 

W.  T.  Macoun  includes  in  his  report  a  descriptive  list  of  good  woody  and  annual 
climbers  which  may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  no  difference  was  found  in  the  time  string  beans  were 
ready  for  market,  whether  plante<l  in  hills  2  by  3  ft.  apart  or  in  rows.  Further 
experiments  in  soaking  sweet  corn  seed  in  warm  water  12  hours  before  sowing  showed 
no  apparent  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  resulting  plants,  whether  they  were 
soaked  or  not  soaked,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  gain  whatever  in  soaking 
sweet  com  for  see<l. 

Good  results  are  reported  from  the  Manitoba  Station  with  cross-bred  apples.  A 
good  crop  of  saskatoon  (Amelanchier  alnifolia),  a  native  fruit,  was  secured  during  the 
season. 

Treatment  of  winter  muskmelons,  A.  Griffin  {FloritUi'  Exchange,  IS  (1901), 
No.  14,  p.  S91,fig.  1). — The  seeds  are  sown  in  3-in.  flower  pots,  the  plants  repotted 
when  the  first  rough  leaf  is  partly  developed,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  later  planted 
out  in  the  benches  2  ft.  apart  in  a  compost  of  Joam  and  cow  manure  made  firm.  The 
plants  are  staked  and  trellised  and  when  about  5  or  6  ft.  high  the  growing  point  is 
taken  out.  The  main  laterals,  which  are  then  thrown  out,  are  stopped  when  they 
have  made  4  or  5  leaves.  Fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  on  these  laterals; 
but  should  be  grown  on  the  sublaterals,  which  spring  from  the  axile  of  the  leaves  of 
the  main  laterals.  The  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  set  until  4  or  5  flowers  have  developed 
on  a  plant.  The  plants  should  be  stopped  about  3  leaves  above  the  fruit  When  the 
plants  are  about  2  ft.  high  a  "collar"  of  lime  \  in.  thick  and  2  or  3  in.  from  the  stem 
is  platted  around  the  plant  to  prevent  canker.  While  the  fruit  is  ripening  only 
enough  water  is  given  to  keep  the  plants  from  wilting.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  is  maintained  at  about  65°  F.  at  night  and  runs  up  to  80°  in  the  daytime. 

Melons  in  pots,  C.  Edwards  (Garden,  59  (1901),  No.  1SS4,  p.  S66). — The  author 
grows  melons  in  10-in.  pots  rammed  two-thirds  full  of  a  rather  heavy  loam.  On 
this  the  plants  are  placed  and  soil  added  to  just  cover  the  ball.  The  pots  are  kept 
in  a  small  greenhouse  having  a  night  temperature  of  65°  F.  and  a  day  temperature  10° 
higher.     From  1  to  4  melons  are  grown  on  the  trelliseti  vines. 

The  ' '  Fikongo  "  (Brachystelma  bingeri) :  A  new  asclepiad  of  the  French 
Soudan  with  edible  tubers,  A.  Chevalier  (Rev.  Cull.  ColoniaUs,  8  (1901),  No.  70, 
pp.  65-71,  fig.  1). — A  botanical  description  is  given  of  this  plant,  which  is  said  to 
form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  natives.  The  roots  have  the  appearance  of 
turnips  and  taste  something  like  them.    The  histology  of  the  plant  is  also  given. 

Testing  commercial  varieties  of  vegetables,  W.  W.  Tracy,  jr.  ((/.  5.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  jrp.  54S-655). — ^The  author  announces  the  inauguration  by  the 
Botanical  Division  of  this  Department  of  a  series  of  thorough  tests  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  trade  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  in  this  country.  The  advantages 
of  such  tests  and  descriptions  are  pointed  out,  requisites  of  adequate  testing  given, 
and  the  details  of  methods  followed  by  the  Division  in  testing  varieties  briefly  noted. 
Lettuce  will  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  investigated.    As  an  example  of  the  inaccu- 
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nte  naming  of  certain  varieties  o^  this  vegetable,  the  case  of  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball 
is  stated.  Of  this  variety  34  alleged  Bynonyma  were  found  in  seedsmen's  catalogues, 
then  of  these  34  names  there  were  numerous  alleged  synonyms,  then  synonyms  of 
these,  until  altogether  151  names  were  collected.  Many  of  these  alleged  synonyms, 
however,  are  known  to  be  entirely  distinct  varieties.  It  is  to  obtain  accurate  reliable 
information  along  these  lines  with  different  vegetables  that  this  work  is  being  under- 
taken. 

The  development  of  the  trucking  interests,  F.  S.  Eablb  ( ('.  fi.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1900,  pp.  4S7-4SS). — A  historical  and  geographical  review  of  truck  fanning  in 
this  country,  with  popular  accounts  of  transportation,  marketing,  packing,  and 
gnMling  of  truck  produce. 

Growth  of  the  North  Carolina  trucking  industry  (Bui.  North  Carolina  State 
Bd.  Agr.,  a  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  SI,  SS). — Some  statistics  are  given  of  the  vegetables, 
mmkmelons,  dewberries,  strawberries,  potatoes,  etc.,  shipped  from  the  trucking 
district  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  1900,  with.,  comparative  data 
for  earlier  years  in  some  instances.  The  production  of  strawberries  has  increased 
from  5,254,016  qt.  in  1897  to  11,044,064  qt.  in  1900. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturiat,  G.  H.  Powell  ( Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  99- 
141,  fg*.  9) . — ^This  report  covers  the  following  subjects:  The  sour  cherries  of  America, 
pollination  and  thinning  of  pears,  and  a  preliminary  report  on  the  pollination  of 
apples.  The  nomenclature  in  use  in  cherry  literature  is  discussed,  and  the  probable 
origin  of  the  words  Amarelle,  Kentish,  Morello,  Griotte,  and  Weichsel,  is  pointed 
ont 

The  sour  cherry  {Prumu  ceramtg)  is  arranged  in  4  groups:  Montmorency  group, 
(Eng^b)  Morello,  Bmsseler  Braune,  and  Vladimir.  Historical  and  descriptive 
notes  are  given  on  the  more  important  varieties  under  each  group.  For  commercial 
orchards  in  the  East  the  author  prefers  Montmorency  and  Morello.  Where  earliness 
18  the  principal  end  sought,  Richmond  is  recommended.  Other  varieties  that  seem 
vwthy  of  trial  are  as  follows:  "Montmorency  group. — June  Amarelle,  King,  lancas- 
ter,  Sklanka,  Wier  No.  2;  Morello  group. — Double  Natte;  Bnuseler  Braune  group. — 
Besnrabian,  Bmsseler  Braune.  For  the  West  the  Ostheim  may  be  added  to  the 
Morello  group,  also  Wragg,  where  it  differs  from  Morello;  and  for  Canada  the  Ostheim, 
Miimesota,  and  Kloekov  Morello." 

In  the  experimental  work  with  Kieffer  pears,  the  problems  studied  were  the 
degree  of  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  variety,  the  influence  of  several  different  pears 
wed  M  poUenizers,  and  the  behavior  of  the  variety  in  different  places.  Pollen  from 
Docbess,  Bartlett,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Garber,  Le  Conte,  and  Kieffer  was  used.  Out 
^  873  croeees  on  Kieffer,  647  or  76.4  per  cent  started  to  grow.  When  Kieffer  was 
pcdlenized  by  itself  only  25  out  of  596  pollenized  blossoms  started  to  grow.  This  is 
bat  4.2  per  cent.  There  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Kieffer  to  its  own  pollen  in  different  localities. 

The  vegetative  influence  of  the  pollen  from  different  sources  was  noted.  In  the  case 
of  self-pollenized  Kieffer  blossoms  the  pear  starts  slowly  into  growth,  very  gradually 
aaeomes  a  dark  green  color,  and  is  retarded  in  subsequent  development.  "The 
eroag-fertilized  pear,  on  the  other  hand,  b^ins  a  most  active  development  immedi- 
ately, and  at  the  end  of  2  weeks  is  twice  the  size  of  the  self-fertilized  fruit." 

For  psactical  purposes,  the  author  states  that  Kieffer  should  be  considered  self- 
Metile  in  Delaware.  There  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  variety  for  use  as  a  pollenizer 
for  Kieffer.  The  Ciarber  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising.  Le  Conte  is  con- 
odered  undesirable,  as  it  is  susceptible  to  core  rot.  Dwarf  Bartlett,  Duchess,  Man- 
ning, or  Howell  may  be  used.  The  practical  orchard  deductions  from  the  experiment 
•re  to  the  effect  that  while  Kieffer  may  bear  in  solid  blocks,  better  fruit  is  obtained 
if  it  is  cross  poUenized,  and  for  tbb  purpose  every  third  row  in  the  orchard  should 
be  planted  to  a  variety  other  than  Kieffer. 
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In  the  experiment  in  thinning  Kieffer  peara,  the  fiiuit  was  removed  when  the  pean 
were  about  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg.  The  trees  were  8  years  of  age,  about  20  ft 
high,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  pears  were  thinned  so  that  no  two  were  closer 
than  6  in.  It  required  about  20  minutes  to  thin  each  tree  and  the  cost  was  about  5 
cts.  per  tree.  The  number  of  pears  per  f  bu.  basket  averaged  80  on  the  thinned 
trees,  and  on  6  check  trees  it  averaged  92.  On  the  thinned  trees  83  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  was  No.  1  grade,  while  on  the  unthinned  trees  but  61  per  cent  was  of  No.  1 
grade.  A  wind  storm  interfered  with  the  experiment  so  that  no  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  profit  of  thinning  could  be  drawn. 

Some  observations  were  made  on  the  number  of  blossoms  that  appear  on  pear 
trees  and  the  fruits  that  set.  One  6-year-old  Kieffer  tree  produced  3,910  blossoms, 
11  per  cent  of  which  set  fruit,  and  7  per  cent  matured  fruit.  The  tree  was  overloaded. 
A  5-year-old  Bartlett  tree  produced  2,151  blossoms,  but  3  per  cent  of  which  matured 
fruit  and  the  tree  was  not  well  filled.  A  5-year-old  Howell  tree  produced  1,258 
blossoms,  5  per  cent  of  which  matured  fruit. 

The  cross-pollinating  experiments  with  apples  were  made  with  Stayman  poUenized 
by  itself,  and  by  Paragon,  York  Imperial,  and  Missouri  Pippin;  Paragon  poUenized 
by  itself  and  by  Stay  man;  York  Imperial  poUenized  by  itself  and  by  Missouri  Pip- 
pin, and  Missouri  Pippin  poUenized  by  itself  and  by  York  Imperial.  The  results 
obtained  show  that  for  practical  orchard  purposes  all  these  varieties  may  be  consid- 
ered self-sterile.  York  Imperial  is  weakly  self-fertile.  There  was  a  complete  lack 
of  affinity  between  the  pistils  and  pollen  of  Stayman  and  Paragon,  no  fruit  develop- 
ing whatever  when  these  varieties  were  intercrossed. 

Commercial  pear  culture,  M.  B.  Waite  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  369- 
396,  ph.  S). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  subject,  including  detailed  directions  for 
locating,  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  and  pruning  commercial  pear  orchards  in 
different  sections  of  the  country;  picking,  packing,  and  marketing  of  fruit;  and  spray- 
ing the  trees  for  protection  from  insects  and  diseases. 

Some  notes  on  pears  for  export,  G.  Quinn  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  AiutraUa, 
4  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  703-709,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  believes  that  pears  for  shipping 
should  be  carefully  padded  from  each  other  by  means  of  wood  wool.  Brief  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  following  pears  considered  of  importance  in  the  Australian 
shipping  trade:  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  L'Inconnue. 

Native  plums,  E.  S.  Goff  (  Wiscongin  Sta.  Bid.  87,  pp.  31,  fig*.  It) . — ^This  bulletin 
considers  the  following  topics:  Methods  of  plum  culture,  the  culinary  uses  of  native 
plums,  varieties,  blooming  period  of  plums,  thickness  of  the  skins,  and  the  longevity 
of  Americana  plums.  Some  data  are  also  presented  on  the  self-fertility  or  sterility  of 
native  plums. 

A  mulch  of  marsh  hay  6  in.  deep  was  applied  to  an  orchard  in  grass.  The  mulch 
was  put  on  in  the  winter  after  the  ground  had  been  packed  by  nun.  The  sod  was 
completely  killed  by  the  mulch  except  where  there  was  quack  grass.  The  benefits 
from  the  mulch  were  shown  in  a  more  healthy  foliage  and  an  increase  in  the  aixe 
and  quantity  of  the  fruit  produced.  Some  advantages  claimed  for  this  sort  of  mulch 
are  that  it  saves  the  labor  of  cultivation;  prevents  the  damage  that  cultivation  causes 
to  the  trees;  makes  a  clean  cover  for  the  ground,  which  is  so  desirable  at  packing 
time;  and  adds  fertilizing  materials  to  the  soil  as  it  decays.  If  kept  4  in.  deep  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  weeds.  Its  chief  advantage,  however,  is  in  the  superior 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  grown.  The  strongest  objection  to  its  use  seema  to  be 
its  tendency  to  induce  the  roots  to  grow  almost  on  top  of  the  ground,  which  makes 
them  much  more  easily  affected  by  cold  in  severe  winters.  The  mulch  also  increases 
the  danger  from  fire. 

The  author  states  that  in  order  to  secure  the  finest  fruit  and  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion in  the  size  from  year  to  year,  thinning  is  necessary  with  most  of  the  Americana 
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TsrietHs.  Thinning  decreases  the  total  yield.  In  experiiuents  at  the  station,  thin- 
niog  to  1  in.  apart  decreased  the  }deld  about  35  per  cent  and  thinning  to  2  in.  apart 
atmit  61  per  cent  "Where  the  market  does  not  discriminate  in  price  between 
medium  sized  and  large  plums,  thinning  will  not  pay  unless  the  trees  decidedly  over- 
bear. In  this  case  it  will  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees."  In  thinning,  all  plums 
stung  by  the  curcuUo  should  be  removed.  Early  thinning  is  desirable,  but  late 
thinning  is  better  than  none.  The  plums  should  be  left  not  nearer  than  1 J  to  2  in. 
apart.  The  value  in  thinning  Japaneses  trees,  the  author  thinks,  is  largely  confined 
U)  the  good  effects  on  the  tree  itself. 

Seedling  trees  of  native  plums  at  the  station  when  not  transplanted  sometimes  bear 
hvely  the  third  year  after  planting.  If  transplanted  the  thiid  spring,  they  bear  the 
following  season.  The  plan  followed  by  tbe  station  in  testing  seedlings  is  to  thin  out 
the  trees  in  the  nursery  row  to  4  ft.  apart  the  third  spring  after  planting,  which 
allows  of  the  fruiting  of  a  part  of  the  trees.  Those  thinned  out  are  set  in  the  orchard 
5  ft  apart  each  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fruit  borne  by  the  seedling  trees  the  first 
2  bearing  years  will  largely  pay  the  cost  of  growing  them. 

Descriptions  of  a  number  of  native  varieties,  supplementary  to  those  previously 
given  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  45),  are  recorded.  The  varieties  considered  most  promising 
for  market  are  Aitkin,  Bamsback,  Bombetger,  Brittlewood,  De  Soto,  Japan  Cross, 
Diana,  Etta,  Freeman,  Hammer,  Haag  (when  sprayed  for  rot).  Hart  De  Soto,  Nellie 
Blanche,  North  Star,  Ocheeda,  Piper,  Poole  Pride,  Quaker,  Silas  Wilson,  Springer, 
Surprise,  and  Wyant.  "These  varieties  have  been  large  in  size,  productive,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  excellent  in  quality." 

Under  the  caption  of  culinary  uses  for  plums,  directions  are  given  for  canning, 
drying,  preserving,  and  otherwise  putting  up  plums. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  inclosing  the  blossoms  in  paper  sacks,  as  is  done  in 
experiments  on  the  self-fertility  or  sterility  of  plums,  has  a  harmful  effect  by  shutting 
oat  light,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  several  varieties  which  gave  evidence  of  blot- 
Kiming  freely  were  inserted  in  large  glass  beakers,  the  mouth  of  the  beakers  being 
closed  with  2  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth.  The  branches  in  the  beakers  blossomed 
normaUy  and  produced  pollen  in  abundance,  but  in  not  a  single  instance  did  fruit 
Kt  These  results  are  taken  as  confirming  the  conclusions  of  Waugh  that  practically 
ill  varieties  of  plums  are  sterile  to  their  own  pollen  and  must  be  cross  fertilized. 
The  weight  of  the  anthers,  dimensions  of  the  pollen  grains,  and  number  of  stamens 
of  21  varieties  of  Pranus  amerieana,  3  each  of  P.  domettiea,  P.  triflora,  and  P.  hortulana, 
and  1  each  of  P.  mj/robalatia  and  P.  anffuttifolia,  are  shown  in  tabular  form.  The 
author  8tat«i>  that  he  is  able  to  tra«e  no  relation  between  the  productiveness  of  varie- 
ties and  the  size  of  their  anthers  and  pollen  grains.  The  blooming  season  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  is  given  and  the  author  states  that  a  comparison  of  the  records  of 
previous  years  shows  that  the  order  of  blooming  of  different  varieties  is  fairly  con- 
(Unt  from  year  to  year. 

To  determine  whether  native  varieties  might  not  be  propagated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Marianna  plum  by  cuttings,  cuttings  were  taken  from  all  the  main  varieties 
and  seedlings  of  the  Americana,  Chickasaw,  and  Hortulana  species.  These  were 
pboed  in  the  propagating  bed  in  the  spring  and  subjected  to  mild  bottom  heat  for 
leveral  weeks.     "  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Marianna,  all  failed  to  root" 

An  objection  frequently  made  to  Americana  plums  is  the  thickness  and  toughness 
of  the  skins.  "As  a  guide  to  breeding  with  the  view  of  reilucing  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  in  the  Americana  plums,  a  brief  study  has  been  made  of  the  skin  of  .  .  . 
2  varieties  of  the  Americana  species,  and  1  each  of  the  Domestica,  Triflora,  Hortu- 
lana, and  Chickasaw  species."  Illustrations  are  given  of  a  cross-section  of  the  skin 
of  the  different  varieties  magnified  about  15  times.  The  skin  of  Wildgoose  (Hortu- 
lana) was  found  thinnest  of  all  the  varieties  under  observation.  As  this  species  is 
legaided  as  a  hybrid  between  the  Chickasaw  and  Americana  species,  "  there  is  every 
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reason  to  hope  that  other  hybride  between  the  Chickasaw  or  Hortulana  species  and 
the  Americana  plums  may  produce  tlie  thinness  of  skin  that  is  so  much  desired." 
Some  suggestions  are  given  for  breeding  the  native  plums,  and  as  a  guide  to  thoee 
interested  in  the  subject,  the  following  list  is  offered  for  plum  breeding  with  the 
belief  expressed  that  the  different  varietiet*  mentioned  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  assigned  to  them:  "  Surprise  for  quality,  Brittlewood  for  size.  Freeman  for 
color,  Aitkin  for  earliness,  and  Wildgoose  for  thinness  of  skin." 

Notes  on  the  prune,  principally  from  a  Califomian  point  of  view,  S.  C.  Lamb 
{Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [iMudon],  3S  (1900),  No.  S,pp.  S50-S76,  fig».  17,  map  /).— 
This  discusses  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  prune  industry  in  California, 
and  gives  methods  of  culture  employed,  including  methods  of  grading,  drying,  and 
packing.  The  principal  varieties  of  California  prunes  are  described  in  considerable 
detail,  and  notes  given  on  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  prunes,  and  their  control. 

The  date  palm  and  its  culture,  \V.  T.  Swingle  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.  Yearbook  1900, 
pp.  4S3-4!>0,  pis.  9,  figs.  4)- — A  popular  account  is  given  of  the  history,  importation, 
and  culture  of  the  date  jialm  in  this  country.  The  date  palm  is  shown  to  be  adapted 
to  only  a  few  localities  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country,  which  have  a  hot 
and  dry  climate.  The  Colorado  De«?rt,  it  is  believed,  will  probably  prove  the  best 
date  growing  region  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  There  are  also  many  places 
in  Arizona  and  California  where  the  culture  of  date  palms  can  be  undertaken  with 
good  hope  of  success,  as  well  as  in  some  few  localities  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Nevada.  In  1899-1900  420  young  date  palms,  comprising  about  27  of  the  beet  known 
western  Sahara  varieties,  including  the  famous  D^let  noor  variety,  were  imported 
by  this  Department  and  are  now  being  grown  experimentally  in  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley, Arizona.  About  3  dozen  plants  of  the  Rhars,  considered  one  of  the  best  early 
dates  for  drying,  were  also  sent  to  California  and  are  now  being  grown  experimen- 
tally under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California. 

Fig  drying,  C.  H.  Gorman  (Affr.  Gaz.  Nev>  South  Wales,  li  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
SS7-S69,  fig.  1). — Specific  directions  for  drying  figs  and  packing  for  shipment. 

Orape  fruit  classified,  (Rural  Califomian,  H  (1901),  No.  4,  pp-  lSi,lSS).—Th» 
California  coamiittee  on  pomelo  culture  finds  a  total  of  10  varieties  of  grape  fruit 
grown  in  that  State,  of  which  Thursby,  Foggs  Improved  Sweet,  Nectar,  and  Seedless 
are  highly  recommended.    All  10  varieties  are  briefly  described. 

Pineapple  culture  in  southwest  Florida,  F.  G.  Tisb  (Rural  New  Yorker,  60 
(1901),  No.  S616,  p.  3S8).— The  methods  practicetl  are  noted  in  detail. 

Propasrating  the  mango,  J.  B.  Beach  ( Florida  Agr.,  i8  (1901) ,  No.  18, p.  t7S).— 
The  author  has  bad  some  success  in  budding  mangoes,  but  inarching  has  resulted 
most  satisfactorily. 

Frost  and  fruits,  A.  C.  Fuller  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  61  (1901),  No.  19,  p.  JSf).— 
The  author  presents  some  data  to  show  the  value  of  burr  clover  and  grasses  in  the 
prune  orchard  as  a  protection  against  frost. 

Orchard  cover  crops,  J.  Craio  (Proc.  West.  Neir  York  Hort.  Soc.  1901,  pp.  ie-17).— 
The  benefits  of  cover  crops  and  the  plants  most  suited  for  the  purpose  are  diacnaeed. 

Mistakes  in  orchard  management  and  how  they  may  be  avoided,  J.  Ettlr 
(Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  ,Soc.  [London],  S5  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  S56-g85,  figs.  SS).—ThiB  is  a 
popular  discussion  of  the  practical  details  of  orchard  work  and  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  selecting  varieties  and  seeds,  planting,  staking,  pruning,  and  manuring  trees.  The 
work  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  nurserymen,  landlord,  and  tenant. 

Common  mistakes  in  fruit  culture,  G.  BrN  yard  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc  [London}, 
£6  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  317-3 J^). — Common  mistakes  in  the  setting,  watering,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  root  pruning,  fruit  thinning,  and  purchasing  trees  are  pointed  oat, 
with  suggestions  in  each  instance  as  to  right  methods. 

Shade  in  coffee  culture,  O.  F.  Cook  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany  BuL  es, 
pp.  79,  pis.  16). — A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  value  of  shade  in  coffee  coltore, 
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tngether  with  an  extenmve  liHt  of  all  the  common  names  naed  for  shade  trees  and 
crope  grown  with  coffee  in  the  various  r^ona  of  the  world.  The  conclusions  of  the 
author  relative  to  the  importance  of  shade  in  coffee  culture  are  as  follows: 

"A  canvass  of  the  subject  of  shade  in  coSee  culture  shows  that  there  is  no  basis 
in  reason  or  in  observed  fact  for  the  belief  that  shade  is  a  general  necessity  for  the 
foflee  plant,  even  when  grown  at  low  elevations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  shade  are  quite  apart  from  the 
shadow  cast  upon  the  (»ffee  tree.  The  beneficial  effects  connected  with  shade  arise 
from  the  protection  afionled  against  drought,  erosion,  and  winds.  The  planting  of 
diade  trees  for  these  purposes  is  accordingly  determined  by  local  conditions  of  climate 
and  wmI,  and  famishes  no  reason  for  the  general  planting  of  shade  trees.  In  regions  not 
affected  by  injarions  climatic  extremes  the  planting  of  shade  trees  is  justified  from  the 
cnltaral  standpoint  only  by  the  increased  fertility  imparted  to  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  nitrogen-fixing  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  species.  This  view  has  not  been  made 
the  snbiect  of  experimental  demonstration,  but  it  seems  to  accord  with  all  the  facts 
thoB  far  ascertained.  The  benefits  of  leguminous  fertilizing  are  quite  apart  from  the 
shading  of  the  coKee,  and  under  suitable  cultural  conditions  are  also  to  be  secured 
from  shrulis  and  herbs  l>elonging  to  the  same  natural  family.  The  relative  utility 
and  availability  of  the  various  shade  trees  and  soiling  crops  is  a  subject  of  vast 
importance  in  coffee  culture  and  in  other  agricultural  industries  of  the  Tropics.  The 
combinations  of  such  cultures  as  coffee  and  cacao  with  leguminous  trees  and  plants 
of  maximum  cultural  and  commercial  value  afford  many  complex,  scientific,  and  prac- 
tical problems  bearing  upon  the  rise  of  mixed  farming  in  the  Tropics,  and  are  thus 
worthy  of  serious  ex i>eri mental  attention." 

Strawberries,  E.  W.  Woostbr  ( Tram.  Maine  State  Pomol.  Hoc.  1897,  pp.  88-96).— 
Methods  of  strawberry  culture  in  Maine  are  discussed  and  some  figures  given  show- 
ing the  cost  and  profits  of  growing  an  acre  of  berries.  The  total  cost  for  preparing  the 
ground,  setting  plants,  harvesting,  and  marketing  the  crop  was  $430.50.  The  prod- 
uct was  5,000  qts.  of  berries  which  sold  for  12  cts.  per  quart,  or  $600 — net  gain,  $169.50. 
Sxperiments  on  the  manuring  of  vines  in  the  department  of  Aude,  M.  G. 
B.\BBn  (£iMit«  »ur  la  fumure  des  vignef  dans  h  departement  de  VAude  en  1899.  PdrU, 
1500,  pp.  33). — ^The  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer  for  vineyards  was  compared 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  oil  cake,  dried  blood,  barnyard  manure,  and  a  number  of 
oomplete  commercial  fertilizers,  omitting  in  some  cases  one  essential  element.  The 
tests  were  carried  out  in  3  vine-growing  districts  and  in  12  different  vineyards.  An 
analysis  is  given  of  the  soil  in  each  instance,  and  the  variety  of  grapes  grown  noted. 
The  results,  which  are  given  in  tabular  form,  show  the  nitrate  generally  superior  to 
other  forms  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  grapes. 

The  Tine  in  New  South  Wales  (Sri.  Amer.  Sup.,  61  (1901),  No.  ISSS,  pp.  HISIS, 
*K7i).— Historical  notes  on  the  development  of  the  industry,  with  some  statistical 
data  on  its  present  status. 

Baiain  drying  (Card,  and  Field,  26  (1901),  No.  10,  p.  7«5).— Outline  of  the  sun 
drying  and  lye  processes. 

Cold  storage,  L.  (;.  Corbett  (Wett  Virginia  Sla.  Bui.  74,  pp-  61-80,  figs.  3).— 
Besides  a  discussion  of  the  profits  of  cold  storage,  the  results  of  some  experiments 
»ith  apples  and  chestnuts  in  cold  storage  are  given,  and  chapters  added  on  "  Mois- 
tnre  in  cold  storage,"  as  stated  by  J.  E.  Seibel  in  his  Compend  of  mechanical  refrig- 
eiatioD;  and  "Materials  of  construction,"  as  stated  by  A.  J.  Wallace-Taylor  in  his 
|mbli(ation  on  Refrigerating  and  ice  making.  The  author  outlines  a  plan  for  the 
WWing  of  a  cold-storage  room,  giving  methods  of  construction  and  materials  used. 

From  a  number  of  calculations  which  the  author  makes,  it  is  deduced  that  cold- 
^rage  houses  on  the  farm  will  pay  when  they  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  a  thousand 
liarrels  of  fruit.  The  greater  the  capacity  of  the  storage  house  the  relatively  cheaper 
the  euet  of  constntction  and  of  storage  per  barrel. 
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Where  field  stone  is  abundant,  grout  walls,  which  are  durable,  effective,  and 
cheap,  can  be  built.  Sewer  pipes  laid  deep  undei^ground  for  a  considerable  distance 
may  be  used  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  storage  room. 

Practical  experience  in  West  Virginia  has  shown  that  the  later  the  Willow  and 
Rome  Beauty  can  be  placed  in  cold  storage  without  being  actually  frozen  on  the 
trees,  the  better  they  will  keep.  In  comparing  the  loss  of  weight  of  headed  and  open 
barrels  of  apples  in  cold  storage  for  150  days,  the  loss  in  the  headed  barrel,  which 
weighed  in  the  beginning  139^  lbs.,  was  4  Ibe.,  while  the  loss  in  the  barrel  weighing 
the  sune  but  not  headed  was  4}  lbs.  The  greatest  loss  in  the  stored  fruit  oocurred 
during  the  first  month  of  storage. 

A  record  is  given  of  experiments  in  keeping  apples  in  sealed  darkened  jars,  sealed 
clear  glass  jars,  and  on  the  open  shelf  in  a  dark  chamber  and  in  a  light  chamber,  .in 
cold  storage.  The  results  show  an  advantage  in  favor  of  storing  in  closed  receptacles 
as  against  open  crates.  Of  the  varieties  placed  on  open  shelves,  the  York  Imperial 
lost  least  in  weight  and  the  Baldwin  most.  The  fruit  in  the  light,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  York  Imperial,  lost  more  in  weight  than  fruit  in  darkness.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test,  January  4,  up  to  March  5,  all  the  fruit  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
After  this  date  Baldwins  were  afiected  by  the  dry  rot  and  the  York  Imperials  with 
"scald."  On  March  26  Greenings  were  also  affected  by  "scald."  In  regahd  to  this 
the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  "when  the  true  cause  for  'scald'  is  discovered  it 
will  be  a  direct  result  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  apple  when  it  went 
into  storage." 

The  fruit  was  analyzed  when  it  was  put  in  cold  storage  in  January,  and  again  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Very  little  change  took  place.  The  acid  content  decreased 
slightly,  and  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  of  sugar  content  with  Ben  Davis,  York 
Imperial,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  a  slight  gain  with  Baldwin. 
'  In  the  cold  storage  of  chestnuts,  a  quantity  weighing  nearly  177  lbs.  was  spread  in 
a  rack  4  in.  deep,  30  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  long,  covered  top  and  bottom  with  a  wire  screen. 
After  spreading  the  nuts  in  the  cage  it  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cold 
chamber,  and  temperature  maintained  at  32°  F.  "  Under  these  conditions  the 
loss  of  weight  was  1 1  lbs.  3  oz.  The  quality  of  the  kernel  was  maintained  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  by  some  the  nuts  in  May  were  adjudged  better  than  in  the 
fall.  The  insects,  too,  were  so  completely  benumbed,  if  not  entirely  killed,  that 
they  did  no  damage  to  the  nuts  after  being  placed  in  store."  Theopinions  of  anum- 
ber  of  horticulturists  and  commission  men  on  the  quality  of  the  nuts  and  the  proba- 
ble profits  in  storing  chestnuts  are  quoted,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  while  the  quality 
of  the  stored  nuts  is  satisfactory,  there  is  as  yet  no  market  for  them  after  the  regular 
chestnut  season  closes  in  December. 

A  table,  quoted  from  Seibel,  is  given,  showing  the  temperature  for  keeping  a  nom- 
ber  of  fruits  and  v^etables  in  cold  storage. 

The  influence  of  re&igeration  on  the  firuit  indostry,  W.  A.  Tatlor  (  U.  S. 
Dfpt.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  661-680,  pis.  6\. — This  reviews  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  refrigeration  and  cold  storage;  shows  the  influence  of  refrigeration  as  exei^ 
citiwl  in  the  development  of  certain  fruit  and  vegetable  districts;  the  effects  of  refrig- 
eration upon  the  apple  trade,  etc.  The  value  of  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  in 
transit  on  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  is  brought  out  especially. 

Cold  or  cool  atoragre  of  &uit,  W.  Crump,  G.  Bunyabd,  et  ai,.  (Garden,  69  {1901), 
No.  1634,  pp.  ^66,  Se7). — The  desirability  and  proper  mode  of  tmderground  cellar 
storage  for  apples  in  England  are  pointed  out 

Hemorandum  respecting  cold  storasre  and  the  utility  of  collecting:  stationa 
{Ontario:  Qovt.,  1900,  pp.  16). — The  value  of  cold  storage  in  furthering  agriculture 
and  foreign  shipments  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  farm  produce  is  pointy  out. 

Canning  and  pulping  firuit  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  We^.  AuBtralia,  3  {1901),  No.  3, 
pp.  S11-S14) . — Directions  are  given  for  canning  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  figs, 
gooseberries,  and  tomatoes,  and  for  putting  up  the  same  without  sugar. 
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Homendature,  S.  A.  Beach  (Proc.  West.  New  York  Hart.  Soc.  1901,  pp.  76-78)  .— 
tynonyma  for  a  number  of  the  more  important  orchard  and  small  fniits  are  given. 
•  ttenationB,  C.  H.  Hbrbebt  {Garden,  69  {1901),  No.  1637,  pp.  317,  318).— The, 
vk\Mi\j,  fertilizing,  seed  sowing,  and  classification  of  carnations  are  popnlarly  oon- 
adeied. 
The  tulip,  J.  DoncLAS  {Gard.  Chnm.,  S.ser.,  S9  {1901),  No.  748,  pp.  S64^S66).— 

Not«  on  the  history,  changes  of  fashion,  culture,  and  raising  of  seedling  tulips. 
Native  California  bulbs,  C.  H.  Shinn  (Land  of  Sunthine,  U  {1901),  No.  4,  pp. 

f76-sg9,  figs.  10). — ^The  work  of  Carl  Purdy  in  developing  the  California  native  bulb 

indostry  is  outlined. 
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forest  ezteoxion  in  the  middle  West,  W.  L.  Hall  {V.  S.  DepL  Agr.  Year- 
iooi  1900,  pp.  146-166,  pU.  4). — The  author  maintains  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  extensive  development  of  forest  plantations  throughout  the  middle  West,  and 
Riggeets  plans  for  carrying  out  the  work.  While  in  the  past  there  has  been  consider- 
able tree  planting,  it  has  generally  been  aimlessly  done,  without  system  in  planting 
OT  management,  and  as  a  result  there  are  but  few  thrifty  plantations.  A  number  of 
suocessfnl  plantations  are  briefly  described  and  the  purposes  for  which  timber  may 
be  grown  and  the  best  varieties  suited  for  different  purposes  are  indicated.  Among 
the  species  adapted  to  planting  throughout  the  middle  West,  the  author  enumerates 
osBge  oimnge,  black  locust,  hardy  catalpa,  red  cedar,  black  walnut,  bur,  post,  and 
white  oaks,  green  and  white  ash,  tamarack,  and  Russian  mulberry.  These  trees  are 
not  all  adapted  to  the  same  conditions,  and  the  hardy  catalpa  is  believed  to  offer  a 
better  prospect  for  successful  growing  tiian  any  other.  The  author  indicates  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  country  to  which  the  above  species  are  best  adapted.  Brief 
suggestions  for  future  plantations  are  given  and  attention  called  to  the  plan  of  pre- 
paring working  systems  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Practical  forestry  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  O.  W.  I>ricb  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1900,  pp.  357-368,  pit.  8). — The  general  characteristics  of  the  mountain  region 
<rf  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  are  described.  This  region  is  noted 
for  the  richness  of  its  forest  flora,  and  the  distribution  of  species  is  indicated.  The 
local  systems  of  lumbering  are  described,  showing  that  not  only  is  there  no  provision 
made  for  future  crop,  but  that  the  methods  pursued  are  very  wasteful.  The  occur- 
rence and  effect  of  forest  fires  in  this  region  are  commented  upon.  It  appears  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  fires  are  the  result  of  burning  over  the  woods  under 
the  belief  that  better  pasturage  will  be  obtained.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the 
proper  management  of  this  forest  region,  and  the  means  for  successful  reproduction 
of  the  desirable  species  are  shown. 

Our  forest  reservations,  J.  W.  Toumby  {Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  69  {1901),  No.  2,  pp.  116- 
liS,fgt.  IS). — The  author  popularly  describes  the  forest  conditions  found  in  the 
National  and  State  forest  reserves,  shows  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  reserves,  and  points  out  some  of  the  chief  enemies  of  forestry, 
such  as  overgrazing,  forest  fires,  etc. 

Forestry  in  the  British  colonies,  W.  Bbown  ( Tram.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc. 
Sralland,  6.  »er.,  IS  {1901),  pp.  S36-i44)- — A  brief  review  is  given  of  forestry  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  British  Colonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the 
O»peof  Grood  Hope  region.  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia 
hf'ginningB  have  been  made  which  are  more  or  less  promising;  while  in  Victoria, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  for- 
eetrj'  management.  In  Canada  some  independent  forestry  has  been  begun,  but  little 
1>*8  been  accomplished  thus  far. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  France,  K.  M.  Moib  {Indian  IbretUr,  sn  {1901), 
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No.  4,  pp.  174-181). — A  description  ia  given  of  the  state  forests  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  principal  Bpecies  of  trees  are  described.  Oak  with  an  underjfrowth  of  bee<'h 
and  hornbeam  occupies  about  46  per  cent  of  the  forest,  Scotch  fir  about  20  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  mixed  forest.  The  author  describes  the  different 
working  plans  under  which  the  forest  has  been  managed.  The  first  were  prepared 
in  1861,  modified  in  1880,  and  still  further  amended  in  1892,  under  which  plan  it  is 
now  being  worked.  The  net  annual  income  derived  from  the  state  forest  is  i<aid  to 
be  about  28  francs  per  hectare. 

Forest  trees  and  Bhrubs,  S.  A.  Bedford  (Canada  Rrpt.  Farms  Reptt.  1900,  pp. 
S7i-S76). — Notes  are  given  on  the  present  condition  of  the  forest  tree  and  shrub 
plantation,  hedges,  and  arboretum.  The  f»st  season  was  a  very  unfavorable  one  for 
forest  tree  growth,  as  a  long  continued  spring  drought  interfered  in  a  marked  degree 
with  seedlings,  cuttings,  and  newly  planted  trees.  A  list  of  about  90  species  and 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  withstood  the  winter  at  Manitoba,  is  given. 
A  report  is  given  on  the  present  condition  of  the  hedges  which  were  begun  in  1895, 
in  which  the  adaptability  of  the  different  plants  for  hedge  purposes  is  briefly 
described.  During  the  season  covered  by  the  report,  planting  in  the  arboretum  was 
continued,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  maple,  poplar,  and  other  rapid  growing 
trees;  and  a  list  of  the  new  varieties  added  during  1900  is  given. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The  quality  of  clover  seed  offered. in  the  French  market,  E.  ScniUBAiTX  (Jottr. 
Agr.  Prat.,  1901,  I,  No.  11,  pp.  34S,  5.^?).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  poor 
quality  of  clover  seed  now  in  the  French  market.  The  hot  summer  of  1900  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  proper  development  and  ripening  of  seeds,  and  as  a  result 
seed  merchants  have  mixed  their  old  stocks  with  the  new  to  the  detriment  of  the 
qualitj-.  Of  422  samples  of  clover  seed  already  examined,  the  author  found  only 
58.7  per  cent  which  gave  a  germination  amounting  to  85  per  cent  or  more,  while  15 
per  cent  germinated  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  seeds.  The  specimens  examined 
showed  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  cuscuta,  and  the  author  suggests  that 
purchasers  of  clover  seed  should  exercise  care  in  seeing  that  the  quality  is  the  best 
to  be  obtained.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  author  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  the  smaller  sized  seeds  and  recommends  their  purchase  even  at, an  increased  price. 
For  sowing  in  France  he  recommends  that  clover  seeds  should  lie  obtained  from  the 
northern  or  cooler  parts  of  Europe.  Seed  coming  from  the  south  of  Europe  and 
from  America  is  said  not  to  be  suited  to  French  conditions. 

The  seed  industry  in  Oermany  (Florists'  Exchange,  13  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  l^S). — 
A  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  seed  industry,  together  with  statistics  of  the  area 
devoted  to  many  varieties  and  their  production. 

Dodder  in  alfalfa,  J.  WnrrBLEY  (Queeiuilnnd  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1901),  No.  5, p.  SSS). — 
The  author  recommends  for  the  destruction  of  dodder  growing  in  alfolfa  fields  the 
cutting  of  the  alfalfa  in  infested  regions  and  destroying  it  by  fire.  The  cut-over  areas 
are  then  to  be  covered  with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  dry  grass,  4  to  6  in.  in  depth.  This 
mulch  effectually  chokes  the  dodder  but  will  admit  the  alfalfa  growing  through  it 

A  new  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  cuscuta,  Chefdebib.n  (Rev.  Xlt.,  16 
(1901),  No.  SSS,  pp.  49S-500). — The  author  recommends  for  the  destruction  of  cus- 
cuta in  meadows  where  irrigation  is  possible  the  thorough  flooding  of  the  fields, 
after  cutting  away  the  grass  in  the  infested  regions;  and,  a  day  or  two  after  the  soil 
is  dried  over  the  parts  of  the  field  affected  by  the  dodder,  to  sow  broadcast  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  250  to  380  kg.  per  hectare.  The  best  form  in  which  the  nitrate  of 
soda  is  used  is  a  crystalline  form.  This  fertilizer  and  the  irrigation  have  the  efiect 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  present  in 
the  crystalline  form,  is  sufiicieutly  injurious  to  the  dodder  to  destroy  it    In  tueadows 
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or  aMalfii  fields  not  capable  of  irrigation,  it  i8  recommended  that  the  infested  Rpots 
be  cat,  artificially  watered,  and  then  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  above. 

The  water  hyacinth  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1901),  No.  6,  pp.  S68,  S69). — 
Notes  are  given  upon  the  rapid  spread  of  the  water  hyacinth  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
Aostralia. 

Eradication  of  charlock  by  spraying,  W.  Soheeville  {Tram.  Highland  and 
Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  ter.,  IS  (1901),  pp.  10-17). — A  popular  account  is  given  of  the 
occurrence  of  charlock,  the  nature  of  injury  produced  by  it  upon  various  crops,  and 
a  review  given  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  for  its  eradication  by 
spraying  with  solutions  of  copper  and  iron  sulphate.  The  results  obtained  are  briefly 
mmmarized  and  suggestions  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  herbicides,  the  proper 
time  for  spraying,  form  of  spraying  machines,  etc. 

Spraying'  for  the  deotraction  of  mustard,  J.  Fletcher  {Canada  Expt.  Parms 
Spl*.  1900,  pp.  S4S,  3-49) . — Experiments  were  conducted  under  the  author's  direction, 
in  which  the  efficiency  of  spraying  Mrild  mustard  with  solutions  of  copper  sulphate 
was  tested.  The  results  were  in  the  main  satisfactory,  although  the  experiments 
were  carried  out  rather  late  in  the  season.  In  general,  it  seems  that,  when  young, 
charlock  may  be  destroyed  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate 
of  40  gal.  per  acre,  but  if  the  plants  are  in  flower  as  much  as  60  gal.  of  a  4  per  cent 
solution  will  be  required. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  various  salt  solutions  upon  weeds  and 
cultivated  plants,  B.  Stbolich  {Zttchr.  Pflamenkrank.,  11  {1901),  No.  l,pp.  Sl-SS).— 
A  report  is  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of 
iron  sulphate,  15  and  30  per  cent  solutions  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
potssHJnm  chlorid,  and  magnesium  chlorid,  when  sprayed  over  cultivated  plants  and 
weeds.  Cereals  were  not  permanently  injured  by  any  of  the  solutions,  and  beets 
were  only  seriously  affected  by  the  iron  sulphate  solution.  Potatoes  were  either 
seriously  injured  or  killed  by  all  of  them,  and  serious  injury  followed  the  use  of  the 
stronger  solutions  upon  beans,  peas,  vetches,  young  clover,  lupines,  and  flax,  and 
siigfat  injury  was  obsers-ed  on  old  clover  plants.  The  only  weeds  that  were  killed 
by  all  of  the  difierent  solutions  were  wild  radish  and  charlock.  Thistles  were 
injured  by  the  stronger  solutions.  The  sow  thistle  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
atronger  solutions  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  potassium  chlorid,  and  the  same  solu- 
tions were  proved  injurious  to  some  extent  upon  8i>ecies  of  Rumex.  Knotweed 
{Pob/ganum  permearia)  was  killed  by  the  30  per  cent  solutions  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
calcium  chlorid,  while  other  species  of  knotweeds  were  not  affected  by  the  chemicals. 

Weed-killing  compotmds,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Omada Expt.  Famu  RpU.  1900,  p.  187).— 
A  report  is  given  of  an  analysis  of  Harvesta,  a  chemical  compound  which  is  sold  for 
the  porpoee  of  destroying  weeds  in  gravel  paths.  The  analysis  showed  the  com- 
pound to  consist  of  arsenite  of  soda  and  common  salt.  Formulas  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  other  weed-killing  compounds.  As  all  these  chemicals 
wrioosly  injure  soils  intended  for  cultivation,  they  should  be  used  only  where  cul- 
ture is  not  contemplated. 

DISEASES   OF   PLANTS. 

Beport  of  the  mycologist,  F.  D.  Cheoter  {Delaware  Sla.  ltj>t.  1900,  j>p.  S6-4e,jujs. 
7). — In  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  TGI),  the  work 
carried  on  for  the  treatment  of  apple  scab  is  reviewed  and  a  summary  given  of  the 
results  obtained  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  During  the  season  covered  by  this  report 
both  treated  and  untreated  trees  yielded  good  crops.  The  Winesap  trees  showed 
little  difierence  to  be  attributed  to  the  spraying.    In  the  case  of  the  Strawberry 
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apples  the  results  were  more  evident,  as  the  yield  of  flrst-claas  fmit  on  the  sprayed 
trees  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  upon  the  unsprayed  ones. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  bacterial  pear  blight  caused  by  BacUlug  amylowrm,  and  the 
oiiganisiu  described.  A  number  of  inoculation  experiments  were  conducted  from 
which  it  was  found  that  only  the  wore  tender  and  succulent  parts  of  trees  become 
infested  and  that  second-year  wood  is  not  liable  to  become  diseased  even  when 
injured  or  punctured.  No  infection  results  from  the  mere  contact  of  the  organigtns 
with  the  surface  of  plants,  and  mechanical  contact  of  blighted  with  healthy  portions 
of  trees  is  not  liable  to  result  in  infection.  As  a  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
this  disease  the  author  recommends  pruning  of  the  blighted  terminal  shoots,  and 
several  weeks  after  blooming  is  suggested  as  the  best  time  for  performing  this  opera- 
tion, since  at  that  time  all  the  infection  of  the  year  is  liable  to  show  itself. 

The  canker  in  apple  and  pear  trees,  due  to  Spharoptis  nuUorum,  is  described  at 
some  length.  This  disease  has  been  quite  injurious  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  fire  blight,  but  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  shrink- 
ing and  cracking  of  the  bark  over  the  infected  areas.  All  diseased  w^ood  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned  and  the  main  trunk  and  body  of  the  trees  be  protected  with  a 
wash  of  whale-oil  soap,  slaked  lime,  water,  and  wood  ashes,  or  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  enough  lime  added  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  whitewash. 

Pear  blight  and  pear  canker,  F.  D.  Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  6S,  pp.  8,  figt. 
7). — This  is  essentially  a  reprint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Station  for  1900.  (See 
above. ) 

Inveatigations  on  a  parasite  of  flax,  £.  Laubbnt  {Bid.  Agr.  [£rua«eb],  IS 
(1900) ,  No.  6,  pp.  611-554,  pi.  1). — A  report  is  given  of  a  study  made  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  a  blight  of  flax.  The  author  claims  that  it  is  due  to  the  fungus  Asterocy^ 
radicis.  This  fungus  plays  an  essential  rftle  in  the  development  of  the  disease, 
although  it  is  frequently  followed  by  a  number  of  other  fungi.  In  addition  to  flax, 
it  has  been  found  that  this  fungus  is  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  a  number  of  other 
plants,  especially  when  the  plants  are  young.  Among  the  known  host  plants  are 
mentioned  spinach,  radish,  beets,  peas,  bean^,  al&lfa,  white  clover,  crees,  mustard, 
spurry,  and  flax.  The  fungus,  it  is  found,  can  enter  the  roots  only  at  a  certain  stage 
in  their  development,  and  the  author  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  this  period.  In  the  case  of  flax,  it  is  not  possible  to  gain  entrance  after 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  from  germination.  It  develops  in  the  parenchyma 
and  root  hairs  of  the  young  root.  It  is  propagated  immediately  by  zoospores,  which 
are  very  sensible  to  drying  and  to  fungicides.  For  the  preservation  of  the  fungus, 
there  are  developed  within  the  roots  winter  spores  which  are  liberated  by  the  decay  of 
the  roots.  As  a  means  for  preventing  the  disease,  rotation  ot  crops  is  recommended, 
but  it  is  stated  that  flax  should  not  be  grown  on  infested  soil  for  at  least  7  years  after 
the  fungus  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  soil. 

Treatment  of  oats  for  smut,  A.  D.  Sbamel  (lUitum  Sla.  Bxd.  64,  pp.  B7-7i, 
figs.  6). — The  amount  and  nature  of  oat  smut  are  described,  and  suggestions  given  for 
prevention  by  means  of  the  hot  water  and  formalin  treatments.  Experiments  were 
conducted  in  which  the  seed  was  heated  in  water  at  temperatures  of  125, 132, 137,  and 
140°  F.,  and  the  amount  of  smut,  yield  of  grain  and  straw  determined.  Similar 
areas  were  sown  with  seed  taken  from  the  same  lot,  but  not  given  any  treatment, 
which  showed  from  2i  to  9  per  cent  smut  in  the  crop,  the  yield  of  grain  varying  from 
27ito46bu.;  while  in  the  different  treatments  the  amount  of  smut  varied  from  0  to  5 
per  cent,  and  the  grain  crop  from  22i  to  50  bu.  The  same  varietiee  of  oats  were 
submerged  in  a  formalin  solution,  consisting  of  1  pt.  of  formalin  to  25  gal.  of  water. 
The  oats  were  placed  in  sacks  and  immersed  for  10  minutes,  after  which  they  were 
immediately  sown.  The  resulting  crop  contained  no  smut,  and  the  yield  of  grain 
was  .SI. 2  to  69.3  bu.  per  acre. 

Formalin  as  a  preventive  of  oat  smut,  W.  Stuakt  {IndMina  Sta.  Bid.  97,  pp- 
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iK).— The  reeuItB  of  3  years'  obeervation  on  the  use  of  formalin  as  a  means  for  the 
prevention  of  oat  amnt  are  given.  In  the  invesUgations  considerable  variation  was 
foond  in  the  content  of  formalin  as  sold  by  chemical  supply  firms.  The  variation 
consisted  not  only  of  differences  in  quantity,  but  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 
In  the  experiments  the  different  strengths  of  solution  were  reduced  so  as  to  be  com- 
panble.  Comparisons  were  made  between  hot  water  and  formalin  for  the  preven- 
tion of  oat  smnt,  in  which  the  hot  water  proved  entirely  efficient,  seed  treated  10 
minates  at  135°  F.  being  wholly  without  smut,  while  those  soaked  in  formalin  solu- 
tions showed  a  few  smutted  plants.  The  efficiency  of  the  formalin  was  thoroughly 
eatablished,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  renders  it  preferable  to  the 
hot-water  treatment  The  effect  of  sprinkling  or  soaking  the  seed  was  tested.  The 
seed  which  was  sprinkled  was  spread  on  a  floor  and  thoroughly  moistened  with 
brmalin  solution.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  compared  with  seed  soaked  for 
from  J  to  4  hours,  the  sprinkling  method  being  found  less  efficient  The  compara- 
tive  value  of  formalin  purchased  in  bulk  and  that  which  is  put  on  the  market  in 
pound  bottles  was  tested,  in  which  no  material  difference  was  found  in  the  two  kinds 
of  formalin  used.  Apparently  the  cheaper  formalin  was  just  as  efficient  as  the  more 
coeUy  article  purchased  in  the  makers'  bottles.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations 
the  effect  of  thorough  screening  of  seed  for  smut  prevention  was  tested,  in  which  a 
portion  of  badly  smutted  seed  was  thoroughly  screened  and  passed  through  a  fanning 
mill  and  then  seeded,  which  gave  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  smut  in 
the  crop.  The  influence  of  formalin  on  the  yield  of  grain  showed  some  remarkable 
nanlts  in  the  crop  of  1899.  The  gains  on  the  plats  in  which  the  seed  had  been 
soaked  in  formalin  solutions  varied  from  26  to  86  per  cent  over  the  yield  obtained  on 
the  check  plats.  The  experiments  were  repeated  in  1900,  and  while  there  was  an 
increase  noted  for  the  treated  seed,  it  was  less  than  that  reported  for  the  previous 
year.  The  resistance  of  the  smut  spores  to  fonualin  and  hot  water  was  tested,  with 
results  already  noted  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  768).  It  is  shown  that  the  smut  spores  are 
less  resistant  than  grain,  and  that  the  solution  continues  to  act  upon  the  spores  as 
k)ng  as  the  seed  is  wet 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  a  1:60  formalin  solution  in  which  seed  is  soaked 
from  1  to  2  hours,  or  J  hour  soaking  in  a  1:45  solution.  If  the  seed  is  sprinkled  a 
1:45  solution  is  recommended  and  the  seed  should  be  covered  from  2  to  4  hours.  As 
this  strength  of  solution  is  sligfitly  injurious  to  the  germination  of  the  seed,  a 
greater  amount  of  seed  should  be  sown.  The  cost  of  treatment  is  said  to  be  1}  cts. 
per  bosheL  The  practical  advantage  obtained  from  treating  seed  oats  with  formalin 
varies  from  f  1.60  to  $4.20  per  acre,  as  shown  by  the  author's  experiments. 

The  prevention  of  oat  amut,  £.  S.  Gofp  (  Wisconsin  Sla.  Spec  Bui.,  Mar.,  X901, 
pp.  4,  fig*.  !)• — ^A  popular  description  is  given  of  oat  smut,  the  amount  of  injury 
erased  by  the  fungus,  and  methods  of  prevention.  The  principal  means  suggested 
is  tiie  use  of  formaldehyde  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  the  seed  be  soaked  or 
qirinkled  with  1  lb.  of  formalin  to  45  gal.  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Kcd  oats  for  25  acres  is  placed  at  $1.20,  and  the  increased  yield  due  to  the  lack  of 
noDt  would  give  a  net  profit  of  $11.80. 

The  value  of  formaldehyde  for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab  and  directions  for  its 
oae  are  also  mentioned. 

Formalin  and  Kaasel  powder  as  preventives  of  smut  in  oats  and  barley, 
W.  Sackdebs  (  Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpis.  1900,  p.  in). — Oats  and  barley  were  treated 
with  a  solution  of  formalin  for  different  lengths  of  time,  and  with  a  fungicide  known 
88  Massel  powder.  In  every  case  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  treated  plats  was  less 
than  in  those  plats  the  seed  of  which  bad  not  been  given  any  treatment,  but  there 
was  little  preference  as  to  the  method  of  treatment 

Sxperiments  to  prevent  smut  in  oats  and  barley,  R.  Robertson  ( Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rps.  1900,  pp.  esS-gSS). — A  report  is  given  of  experiments  in  which  formalin 
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and  Maseel  powder  were  tested  for  the  prevention  of  smuts  of  these  crops.    The 
results  obtained  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  formalin  treatment. 

Tost  of  smut  preventives  for  wheat,  S.  A.  Bedford  (Canada  Expl.  Farmt  Rptt. 
1900,  p.  S43). — A  brief  report  is  given  in  which  copper  sulphate,  formalin,  and  Mas- 
sel  powder  were  tested  for  preventing  the  smut  on  Red  Fife  wheat.  The  treatment 
in  all  cases  practically  prevented  the  occurrence  of  smut,  while  the  plats  in  which 
the  seed  had  not  been  treated  gave  more  than  10  per  cent  smutted  heads. 

Test  of  smut  preventives  for  oats  and  barley,  S.  A.  Bedford  ( Canada  Erpt. 
Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  S48-S50). — Formalin  and  Ma^l  powder  as  means  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  smut  of  oats  and  barley  were  tested,  and  in  the  case  of  the  oats  Uie 
report  shows  that  the  Massel  powder  did  not  possess  much  value  as  a  preventive, 
while  formalin  treatments  practically  prevente<l  all  smut.  In  the  experiments  with 
barley  the  best  results  were  obtaineii  where  the  seed  had  been  soaked  for  5  to  15 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  4}  oz.  formalin  to  10  gal.  of  water. 

Test  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  preventive  of  smut  in  wheat,  A.  Mackay  (Can- 
ada Expt.  Farm*  RpU.  1900,  p.  S94) . — A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  with 
copper  sulphate  as  a  preventive  of  smut  in  spring  wheat,  in  which  seed  soaked  for  15 
minutes  gave  a  crop  of  wheat  free  from  smut. 

Test  of  formalin  and  Massel  powder  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  oats  and 
barley,  A.  Mackay  (Canada  Ejrpt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  S97-399). — The  eflBciency 
of  both  these  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  smut  of  oats  and  barley  is  shown.  The 
formalin  treatment,  in  which  the  seed  is  soaked  for  1  hour,  gave  the  best  results. 

FormEilin  and  Massel  powder  as  preventives  for  smut,  T.  A.  Sharpe  (  Canada 
Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  454,  455). — In  the  experiments  reported  none  of  the 
treatments  seemed  to  be  eflScient  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  smut  to  any  appre- 
ciable d^ree. 

Experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of  potato  rot,  W.  8. 
Blair  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  SS4,  S36). — A  brief  report  is  given  of 
spraying  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  9  varieties  of  potatoes,  which  were 
given  4  applications  of  the  fungicide.  The  unsprayed  plants  at  the  end  of  the  season 
were  badly  blighted,  while  the  sprayed  ones  remained  green  and  were  practically 
free  from  rot.  With  a  single  exception,  the  yield  from  the  sprayed  plats  of  aU  vari- 
eties was  in  excess  of  that  from  the  unsprayed. 

Diseases  of  sugar  cane,  Z.  Kahbruno  and  H.  Sdringar  ((7ecombtn.  Meded.  Pro- 
efOats.  Oosl-  en  West  Java.  Oost  Java,  S.  ser.,  1900,  No.  11$;  West  Java,  1900,  No.  SO; 
reprinted  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1900,  No.  S4,  pp.  t8). — The  authors  describe 
unsatisfactory  growth  and  premature  death  of  sugar  cane  as  a  result  of  the  root  rot, 
susceptibility  of  varieties  to  the  disease,  effect  of  fertilizing  and  culture  on  the  root 
rot,  and  a  bacterial  disease  of  sugar  cane. 

The  first  symptom  of  root  disease  in  the  sugar  cane  is  the  unsatis&ctorj'  growth 
due  to  the  inadequate  water  supply,  which  is  interfered  with  by  reason  of  the  decay 
of  the  roots.  New  roots  are  formed  above  the  diseased  ones,  but  these  in  turn  soon 
become  affected  imtil  filially  the  root  system  is  reduced  to  a  dense  mat  in  about  6  cm. 
of  surface  soil.  During  the  first  severe  drought  the  plants  wilt,  and  soon  the  dead 
leaves  have  the  grayish-brown  appearance  characteristic  of  this  disease.  If  diseased 
plants  are  removed  to  healthy  soil  the  new  roots  formed  among  the  decaying  ones 
remain  healthy,  seeming  to  show  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  unfavorable  soil  con- 
ditions. Inoculation  experiments  with  juice  from  diseased  canea  failed  to  give  results, 
but  it  was  observed  that  canes  into  which  distilled  water  had  been  injected  made  a 
better  growth  than  those  receiving  either  healthy  or  diseased  juice. 

The  effects  of  wUting  and  premature  death  may  be  partly  overcome  by  flooding 
the  fields  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  noticed.  Cutting  oft  the  leaves  to 
prevent  evaporation  is  also  practiced.  Plants  that  die  prematurely  should  be  cat  at 
once  in  order  to  save  what  juice  there  is.    The  juice  is  easily  worked,  bat  is  small  in 
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quantity  and  of  poor  qnality.  Tables  are  given  ehowing  that  the  purity  qaotient  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  available  sugar  is  much  lower  in  diseased  than  in  healthy 
tisBoe. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  generally  gave  negative  reenlts,  though  manure  was  of 
some  benefit  from  increasing  the  humus  in  the  soil.  Lime  also  had  a  beneficial  e&ect 
in  a  few  cases.  It  was  not  possible  to  control  the  disease  by  draining  the  soil,  although 
this  had  some  influence  in  retarding  its  appearance.  All  experiments  indicate  that 
the  root  rot  is  due  in  some  manner  still  unexpltuned  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil. 

Regarding  the  resistance  of  varieties  the  author  found  that  all  varieties  are  liable 
to  the  disease,  but  the  kind  known  as  Djamprohriel  is  the  most  resistant. 

In  1898  a  disease  of  sugar  cane  was  described  under  the  name  of  Iwcteriosis,  by 
Saciboiski.  It  is  characterized  by  the  decay  of  the  tissue  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
8tem,  the  decay  being  attrompanied  by  a  strong  sour  odor.  It  api>ear8  most  fre- 
quently where  plants  suffer  from  too  much  water,  the  immediate  <»u8e  Ixnng  cer- 
tain nsoally  harmless  ground  bacteria,  which  multiply  in  the  cells  already  broken 
down  by  an  excess  of  water  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  The  disease  is  not 
truly  paraatic,  but  is  due  to  the  un&vorable  conditions  under  which  the  cane  grows. 
Infection  exjieriments  all  faUed  except  when  conditions  were  provided  similar  to 
those  under  which  the  plants  become  diseased  in  the  field,  and  in  thoee  cases  the 
d>eck  plants  as  well  as  the  infected  ones  became  diseased. — H.  M.  pietees. 

Finger  and  toe  of  cruciferous  plants  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [L(mdon\,  7  (1900) ,  No. 
S,  pp.  SSOSSg). — ^A  brief  accoimt  is  given  of  the  disease  generally  known  as  club  root 
of  CTudferons  plants,  and  the  use  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  per  acre  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  treatment  As  the  fungus  causing  this  disease  attacks  a  great 
number  of  plants  of  the  mustard  family,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  weeds, 
SDch  as  charlock,  wild  mustard,  and  shepherd's  purse. 

Hotes  on  celery  blight,  C.  O.  Townsend  {Maryland  Sla.  Bui.  74,  pp.  167-182, 
fig*.  9). — A  description  is  given  of  the  celery  blight  {Cereospora  apii)  and  an  account 
of  observations  and  experiments  made  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  in  which  the  effect  of 
shading  and  spraying  the  plants  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  g^ven.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  is  shown  that  the  celery 
blight  may  be  kept  under  control  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  fungicides.  The  tabular 
report  shows  the  best  results  were  obtained  where  the  plants  were  sprayed  once  a 
week  with  Bordeaux  mixtiue,  but  the  author  believes  that  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate would  prove  as  satisfactory  should  the  treatment  be  begun  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  seed  bed  and  continue  throughout  the  season  until  the  weather  becomes 
cool  moogh  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  fungus.  Shading  retarded  to  some 
extent  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  did  not  prevent  it  completely. 

Onion  amnt,  A.  D.  Sblbt  {Ohio  5Ka.  Bui.  12S,  pp.  71-84,  Jig*.  4). — A  brief  account 
is  given  of  the  history  of  the  onion  smut  fungus  {Urocyttis  eepulse),  its  distribution 
and  manner  of  infection  are  described,  and  general  directions  given  for  the  prevention 
of  its  spread.  A  preliminary  account  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  for  the  pre- 
nntion  of  this  disease.  Trials  with  sulphur  and  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  the 
ose  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  were  made  in  1899  without  any  definite  results.  In  1890 
field  trials  were  made  with  the  use  of  sulphur,  various  solutions  of  formaldehyde, 
nJicylate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid,  and  lime.  The  results  of  these  different  treatments 
IK  shown  in  tabular  form,  and  it  appears  that  the  germination  of  the  seed  was 
iojored  to  some  extent  by  a  treatment  of  sulphur,  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda, 
and  lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  water  upon  it  after  application;  while  favorable  influ- 
ence on  germination  was  exerted  by  the  formalin  and  possibly  by  soil  treatment  of 
lime.  The  results  obtained  by  the  different  treatments  showed  a  decided  superiority 
far  the  plats  which  had  received  formalin  and  lime,  and  based  upon  the  preliminary 
experiment  given  the  author  recommends  the  application  of  formalin  at  the  rate  of 
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1  lb.  to  35  to  50  gal.  of  water,  to  be  applied  with  a  sprinkler  on  the  scattered  seeds, 
after  which  they  are  promptly  covered  with  earth;  or  the  application  of  stone  lime, 
spreading  it  before  slaking  and  either  covering  or  harrowing  the  ground  soon  after. 
Further  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  to  establish  the  commercial  value  of  the 
methods  indicated. 

The  Tuoicladiums  of  fruit  trees,  E.  Aoerhold  {CenM.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  S.  Abt.,  6 
(1900),No.  18,pp.69S-595,pl.  1). — In  a  previous  paper' the  author  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations  on  Fusncladium  dendriticum  and  F.  pirinum,  and  showed  that 
they  were  associated  in  their  perithecial  form  with  Venturia  irurqtmlis  and  V.  pirina. 
In  the  present  paper  studies  on  the  host  plants  and  scientific  relationships  are  dis- 
cussed, especial  attention  being  given  to  F.  cerasi.  For  this  species  the  author 
describes  the  perithecial  form  as  Venturia  ceragi,  n.  sp.  Its  host  plants  are  said  to 
be  the  various  stone  fruits  in  cultivation  and  doubtless  many  of  the  wild  spedee  of 
PrunuB.  The  host  plants  for  F.  dendriticum  are  said  to  be  Fyrui  tnalus  and  its  related 
species.  A  variety  also  occurs  on  Sorbus,  and  in  all  probability  attacks  various 
species  of  Crataegus.  F.  pirinum  attacks  species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  group 
Pirophora.  Infection  experiments  with  F.  piriruim  showed  the  spores  began  germi- 
nation at  about  2°  C,  and  were  very  active  between  10  and  20"  C.  The  entrance  of 
the  mycelium  to  the  host  plant  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferment. 
The  period  of  incubation  was  found  to  be  from  12  to  14  days.  As  a  means  for  com- 
bating these  diseases,  the  author  recommends  the  collection  and  btuning  of  all  ^len 
leaves,  winter  spraying  with  a  strong  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  3  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  during  the  growing  season. 

The  Fuaicladiums  of  fruit  trees,  R.  Adbrrold  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  g9  (1900),  No. 
4-S,  pp.  54-1-588,  ph.  4). — The  author  describes  at  length  a  number  of  speciee  of 
Fusicladium  which  occur  on  the  more  common  fruit  trees.  The  biology  of  the 
fungi,  their  scientific  relationships,  and  numerous  inoculation  experiments  are  given, 
together  with  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  the  diseases.  The  substance  of  this 
paper  is  noted  above. 

Monilia  fructigena  as  a  cause  of  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  L.  Montbmabtini 
(Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  8  {1900),  Not.  7-lS,  pp.  S10-S18).—A  description  is  given  of  this 
fungus,  which  causes  the  rot  of  many  fruits.  Its  parasitism  and  methods  of  propaga- 
tion are  described.  Various  remedial  measures  are  suggested,  among  them  the  use  of 
sulphur  on  the  ripening  fruit,  or  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  bibliography 
of  about  50  titles  relating  to  this  subject  concludes  the  paper. 

The  fungus  diseases  of  orange  trees  in  Brazil,  F.  Noack  {Ztsehr.  Pflanzen- 
hrank.,  10  {1900),  No.  6,  pp.  3Z1-SS5,  pi.  i).— The  author  describes  a  numlier  of 
diseases  of  orange  trees  caused  by  parasitic  fungi,  several  of  the  species  of  which 
have  been  hitherto  undescribed.  The  fungi  causing  these  diseases  are  Myco^hxrdla 
loefgreni,  n.  sp.,  Septoria  loefgreni,  n.  sp.,  Ophiotifctria  cocdoola,  OolUioirichum  glaotpo- 
rimdes,  Olmosporium  gpegasnni,  and  DidymeUa  citri,  n.  sp.  The  technical  characters 
of  the  new  speciee  are  given,  the  nature  of  their  attack  upon  the  host,  and,  so  fax  as 
known,  suggestions  given  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  pear,  L.  D*.  Nobble  {Bid.  Arbor,  et  Flor.,1900,  pp.  46-48,  1S4- 
1^,  138-140,  199-201,  2S8-i40). 

A  monograph  of  the  Peronosporacese,  A.  N.  Berlese  ( Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  9  ( 19O0) , 
Nos.  1-6,  pp.  1-126,  figs.  21). — This  contribution  is  in  continuation  of  a  previous  paper 
(E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  561 ),  treating  of  the  downy  mildews,  etc.  In  the  present  paper  the 
genera  Cystopus,  Phytophthora,  Basidiophora,  Plasmopora,  and  Scleroepora  are 
described.  The  morphological  and  biological  characters  of  the  fungi  are  described 
at  some  length,  in  addition  to  the  usual  systematic  diagnosis  of  the  species.  Where 
the  fungi  are  the  cause  of  diseases  of  important  economic  crops  the  method  of  attack 

'Landw.  Jahrb.,  1896,  p.  876. 
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ud  means  for  prevention  are  diacoaeed  at  considerable  length.  The  number  of 
species  recognized  by  the  aathor  are  as  follows:  Cystopus,  13;  Phytophthora,  4; 
Baddiopbora,  1;  Plasmopora,  18;  Scleroepora,  4. 

Concerning  a  grape  disease  in  the  Caucasus  region,  L.  MoNTSKABTiin  and  R. 
Fabukh  (AUi  Inst.  Hot.  Ifniv.  Pavia,  g.  ter.,  7  {1900),  pp.  IS;  abx.  in  Hot.  Centbl.,85 
(ISOl),  Ko.  11,  pp.  S04,  Z05). — ^The  authors  have  made  a  study  of  the  fungus  causing 
a  disease  of  grapes  in  the  Caucasus,  the  general  appearance  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  black  rot.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  black-rot  fungus,  Physalospora 
[Ltatadia}  bidicellii,  and  also  from  that  more  recently  described  as  Guignardia  reni- 
farmu.  The  name  given  the  organism  causing  the  disease  is  Phymlogpora  woroninii, 
a  deecription  of  which  is  given. 

Orape  rota  in  Ohio,  A.  D.  Sklby  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  86-94,  figs-  S). — ^A  brief 
aocoont  is  j^ven  of  the  different  diseases  to  which  the  grapes  are  subject,  particalar 
attention  being  paid  the  black  rot  and  the  white  or  ripe  rot.  The  influence  of  soil 
and  variety  upon  the  amount  of  disease  is  shown,  and  suggestions  given  for  the 
prevention  of  these  diseases  by  the  use  of  fungicides. 

Experiments  in  the  prevention  of  grape  rot,  A.  D.  Selby  and  J.  F.  Hicks  ( Ohio 
So.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  94-lOi). — A  report  is  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in 
an  Ohio  vineyard  in  which  the  vines  were  given  7  or  8  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
tme,  formalin  eolation,  salicylic  add  and  lime,  and  salicylate  of  soda.  The  applications 
were  b^un  April  18  and  continued  at  intervals  of  about  2  weeks  until  the  middle  of 
August  The  black  rot  appeared  at  about  the  usiud  time  and  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  crops  in  the  unsprayed  rows,  and  the  rows  sprayed  with  salicylate  of  soda  and 
the  salicylic  acid-lime  solution  were  severely  injured.  The  cost  of  spraying  with  4 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  followed  by  3  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate 
solution,  is  given  at  $11.39  per  acre.  On  the  unsprayed  portion  there  were  prac- 
tically DO  marketable  crops.  The  most  favorable  results  were  obtained  where  5 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  followed  by  3  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate. The  effect  of  omitting  some  of  the  applications  was  tested  and  it  was  foimd 
that  the  omission  of  spraying  the  young  shoots  just  before  blossoming  showed  as  a 
leeolt  a  loss  of  90  per  cent  from  black  rot.  Earlier  or  later  omissions  of  spraying 
showed  no  decided  loss.  The  total  beneficial  result  on  the  vineyard  experimented 
npon,  which  contained  Concord  grapes,  was  a  saving  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
marketable  crop.  Upon  more  favorable  soils  better  results  have  been  obtained. 
Ihe  standard  strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  (4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of 
lime,  and  50  g^.  of  water)  proved  equally  as  efficient  as  greater  strengths,  and  shorter 
intenrals  than  2  weeks  between  sprayings  are  recommended  after  June  20. 

Hezenbesen  on  cacao  trees,  J.  RrrzKMA-Bos  ( Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleer.  Sijkt.  Land- 
hMuaeiuxU,  IS  (1900) ,  No.  149,  pp.  2S0-SS4,  fig»-  S) . — The  author  examined  branches 
of  cacao  trees  affected  with  a  disease  resembling  the  well-known  hexenbesen  of  the 
cherry.  The  growths  are  thicker  than  the  twigs  upon  which  they  are  borne.  They 
are  upright,  twisted,  and  bear  small  curled  leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  formed 
qiores  of  a  species  of  Exoascus.  The  disease  is  attributed  to  a  new  species  called 
provisionally  Uxoatctu  theobromx.  The  remedy  suggested  is  persistentiy  cutting  out 
the  abnormal  growths  and  burning  them. — ^r.  m.  pirters. 

The  dwarf  mistletoe  in  Xichigaa,  C.  F.  'WhbbiiBB  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  186,  pp. 
17,  t8,  pU.  4)- — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dwarf  mistletoe 
[Areeuthabiam  putUlum).  This  mistletoe  was  observed  on  black  spruce  in  tamarack 
(wamps  a  short  distance  from  the  station.  It  was  noticed  in  a  number  of  other  places 
and  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  upper  peninsula,  having  been  observed  in 
neariy  every  tamarack  swamp  to  a  distance  of  a  himdred  miles.  In  some  of  the 
nrampe  nearly  every  tree  had  been  killed.  The  parasite  stimulates  the  branches  of 
the  tree  to  extra  growth,  forming  witches'  brooms  of  considerable  size,  and  when  a 
number  of  branches  are  affected  the  tree  dies  as  a  result  of  the  attack.    A  fungus 
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(  WaUrothkUa  arrntlh»lm)  was  found  parasitic  in  the  fruit  of  the  mistletoe,  and  it  is 
thought  that  tlie  fungus  will  to  a  considerable  extent  check  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

Fungus  diseases  of  forest  trees,  H.  von  Scbbsmk  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1900,  pp.  199-310,  ph.  5). — ^The  author  describee  some  of  the  more  important  fungus 
diseases  to  which  forest  trees  are  subject,  giving  special  reference  to  such  as  render 
the  wood  unflt  for  lumber.  The  general  nature  of  wood-destroying  fungi  is  described 
and  the  method  by  which  trees  become  infected  indicated.  Among  the  more 
destructive  fungi  the  author  describts  Trameles  pini,  Polyporus  schiveinilzii,  P.  mil- 
fureu*,  P.  igniariits,  P.  nigricann,  P.  annomg,  P.  rimosut,  and  P.  jtmiperima.  In 
order  to  save  the  timber  it  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  dead  or  severely  attacked, 
diseased  timber  should  be  cut.  This  will  prevent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  timber 
itnd  also  the  scattering  of  the  spores  to  other  trees,  thus  spreading  the  disease. 

A  disease  of  elm  trees,  B.  G.  ALrSo  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [London],  £3  (1900), 
No.  3,  pp.  S43-S4-'>). — A  disease  affecting  elm  trees  near  Tarancon,  Spain,  is  described. 
The  trees  at  this  place  are  largely  cultivated  for  timber,  but  have  recently  l)een  trou- 
bled with  a  disease  which  while  not  apparent  on  the  living  trees,  shows  itself  very 
plainly  in  the  timljer.  The  trees  appear  healthy  and  there  is  no  external  sign  of 
deterioration,  nor  of  any  fungi  or  insects.  They  seem  to  be  in  a  normal  condition, 
the  foliage  being  abundant  and  fruit  fully  up  to  the  normal.  They  continue  in  this 
condition  until  full  grown,  when  cracks  appear  in  the  trunk,  generally  on  the  surface 
at  first  but  increasing  in  depth  with  the  age  of  the  tree  until  in  old  specimens  the 
cracks  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  tree.  It  often  happens  that  no  injury  is  present 
when  a  tree  is  cut,  but  the  wood  after  being  worked  falls  to  pieces.  The  author  has 
matle  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  but  has  been  unable  to  determine  definitely  the 
cause  of  this  peculiar  behavior  of  the  trees.  As  no  parasites  are  present  it  is  believed 
to  l)e  a  disturbance  of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  tree. 

Concerning  some  fUngi  occurring  on  tropical  culture  plants,  A.  Zimmermann 
(Cetdbl.  Bald.  u.  Par.,  3.  Ahi.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  3,pp.  101-106;  4,pp.  lS9-U7,figs.  U)  — 
Critical  notes  are  given  and  new  species  described  of  a  number  of  fungi  which  have 
been  observed  on  economic  plants  in  various  parts  of  Java.  The  host  plants  in  most 
cases  were  tea,  coffee,  cacao,  betel,  and  Melia  azedarach. 

Two  new  smuts  on  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  G.  P.  Cunton  (Rhodora,  3 
(1901),  No.  2S,  ]>p.  79-83,  Ju/g.  3). — Descriptions  are  given  of  2  new  species  of  smuts, 
namely,  Tolypoxporium  eriocauli  and  UstUago  eriocauli. 

A  new  disease  of  Caragana  arborescens,  A.  von  Jaczewski  (Zlnchr.  Pfiamm- 
krank.,  10  (1900),  No.  6,  pp.  S40-343). — A  description  is  given  of  a  fungus  disease  of 
Caragana,  which  is  due  to  attacks  of  an  undescril)ed  species,  to  which  the  name 
PleoKporn  raragaiuc  is  given.  This  was  previously  noted  from  a  Russian  publication 
(E.  S.R.,  12,  p.859). 

CShlorosis,  a  physiological  study,  C.  CnEVALiBB  (Belg.  Hort.  el  Agr.,  13  (1900), 
Nn.  9,  pp.  133,  133). 

Description  of  the  infection  house  and  system  of  experiments  of  tbe 
Dahlem  experimental  field,  C.  von  Tiibeup  (Arb.  K,  GemxndheUtanae,  Biol.  Abt., 
S  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  161-163,  fig».  4)- 

ENTOMOLOOT. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  Fletcher  ( Canada  Expt,  Farms  Rpt».  1900,  pip. 
195-34S,  fiffg.  18). — Hessian  fly  was  unusually  destructtve  during  the  season.  In 
some  stems  of  infe8te<l  wheat,  this  insect  was  found  associated  with  the  wheat  tst&ca. 
maggot.  The  Hessian  fly  was  active  and  laid  eggs  considerably  later  in  the  fall  than 
is  usually  the  ciusts  thus  necessitating  a  delay  in  the  fall  wheat  sowing  for  a  week  or 
more.  The  wheat  stem  sawfly  (Cephus  pygmmis)  is  reported  as  injurious  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.    For  combating  this  insect  the  author  recommends  burning  or 
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plowing  under  the  stubble,  burning  uuuHed  straw  iu  the  spring,  and  summer  fallow- 
ing every  other  year.  Red-backed  cutworm  (Cameades  ochrogatter)  was  injurious  to 
turnips  and  other  garden  plants.  Grasshoppers  caused  considerable  damage  to  field 
crops  but  were  saccesefully  combated  by  bunting  and  plowing  stubble  fields  and  by 
the  use  of  hopper-dozers  and  poisoned  bait.  The  species  chiefiy  concerned  were 
Melanopltu  pachardii,  M.  atlanis,  and  Camnnla  peUudda.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
occurrence  and  ininries  of  white  grubs,  the  pea  weevil,  the  destructive  pea  aphis, 
and  pea  moths  {SemagiamgrKana).  In  combating  the  last-named  insect  the  author 
recommends  3  sprayings  with  Paris  green,  1  when  the  blossoms  b^n  to  fall,  the 
second  a  week  later,  and  a  third  after  another  10  days. 

Descriptive  and  economic  notes  are  preeentetl  on  the  variegated  cutworm  {Peri- 
iroma  lauatC) ,  and  spotted  cutworm  {Noclua  c-^xigrum).  The  author  describes  these 
species  in  detail  and  gives  a  summary  of  reports  of  correspondents  concerning  their 
appearance  and  injuries.  Notes  are  also  given  on  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies  of 
these  species,  and  a  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  approved  remedies  for  fighting 
cutworms.  The  cabbage  plusia  is  reported  as  having  attacked  chrysanthemums, 
anilax,  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  cabbages.  Experiments  with  the  San  Jos6  scale 
showed  that  while  whale-oil  soap  at  the  strength  of  2  lbs.  to  1  gal.  of  warm  water  killed 
numy  of  the  scales,  it  was  not  as  effective  as  the  crude  {tetroleum.  The  latter  insecticide 
g»Te  good  results  when  use<l  with  a  mechanical  mixture  of  water,  containing  30  per 
cent  of  the  petroleum.  This  mixture  caused  no  damage  to  apple  trees,  but  should 
be  used  with  care  on  plum  and  peach  trees.  A  few  San  Joek  scale  escaped  on  every 
tree  which  was  treated,  and  the  author  believes  that  a  combination  of  whale-oil  soap 
and  crude  petroleimi  may  be  more  eiffective.  The  palmer  worm  caused  considerable 
damage  to  apple  trees  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Greenhouse  leaf  tier 
[IWyrHmui  frmigalix)  caused  some  loss  by  its  attack  upon  roses,  violets,  and  chrys- 
antliemamg.  As  a  remedial  treatment  the  author  recommends  hand  picking  of  leaves 
on  which  caterpillars  are  fotmd.  Qicwcia  parallela  is  reported  as  an  enemy  of  rose 
bushes  in  greenhouses.  It  attacks  the  leaves  and  draws  them  together  by  means  of 
alk  threads.  In  fighting  this  insect  the  author  recommends  hand  picking  of  the 
caterpillars  and  si)raying  or  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  insects  injurious  to  forage  crops,  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

A  report  on  apiary  experiments  is  made  by  John  Fixter.  The  natural  stores  of  4 
colonies  were  extracted  on  September  17,  and  in  all  8  lbs.  of  sugar  were  fed  to  these 
b«w.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  the  average  weight  of  hives  and  colonies  was 
33J  lbs.,  and  at  the  close  52J  lbs.  Experiments  were  made  in  wintering  bees  and  in 
noting  the  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  colony  of  various  times  of  moving  from 
the  winter  quarters.  On  March  10,  18  colonies  were  moved,  6  lieing  placed  in  a 
sheltered  apiar>',  6  in  a  house  apiary,  and  6  in  an  exposed  apiary.  The  balance  of 
the  colonies  were  taken  from  their  winter  quarters  on  April  8.  On  April  18  an 
examination  of  the  colonies  showed  that  in  every  instance  those  that  were  set  out 
first  had  more  brood  and  eggs  and  appeared  to  be  more  active  than  those  which 
were  set  out  later.  A  list  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  on  which  bees  were  seen 
working  is  given.  The  results  of  experunents  with  comb  foundations  and  sections 
showed  that  the  smaller  the  sheet  of  foundation  which  was  used,  the  more  holes  or 
g«pe  there  were  around  the  comb  in  the  sections.  The  author  recommends,  there- 
fere,  that  full  sheets  of  foundation  be  used. 

S«port  of  the  entomologrist,  E.  D.  Sanderson  {Delaware  iSta.  Upt.  1900,  pp.  143- 
^38,figt.l9,  pit.  6). — An  article  on  the  strawberry  root-louse  and  the  destructive  pea 
loQae  (pp.  143-186)  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  970). 

Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  apple  insects,  including  Aphis  sorhi,  A.  padi, 
Sttgauopttfcha  pyricoUina,  Caccecia  romceana,  etc.  Similar  notes  were  published  in 
Kvision of  Entomology  Bu'letin  26  (E. S.R.,  12, p. 861). 
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A  few  experiments  with  crude  petroleum  as  a  remedy  for  San  3ob&  scale  on  pear 
trees  indicated  that  a  25  per  cent  mechanical  mixture  was  as  effective  as  undiluted 
petroleum. 

Biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  Mesograpla  polUa,  Myzus  ponma,  a 
number  of  insects  injurious  to  clover,  horse  bots,  striped  cucumber  beetles,  boll- 
worm,  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  and  corn  root-louse. 

A  paper  on  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  as  an  insecticide  for  low-growing  plants  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  861). 

The  diffusion  of  hydrocyanic-acid  vapor  in  an  inclosed  space  is  discussed  by  C.  L. 
Penny.  Preliminary  experiments  in  taking  samples  of  air  from  fumigating  rooms 
were  made  by  the  use  of  5-gallon  Seltzer  bottles,  from  which  the  air  was  exhausted 
and  into  which  the  gas  could  be  admitted  by  a  movement  of  the  stopcock.  Analysis 
of  the  air  and  gas  mixture  thus  obtained  indicated  that  immediately  after  the  genera- 
tion of  the  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  there  is  an  excess  of  gas  around  the  generator. 
Within  2  minutes'  time  this  excess  disappears,  leaving  only  one-third  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  gas  near  the  generator,  while  2}  times  the  normal  quantity  is  found  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  fumigi^ting  box.  This  excess  rapidly  diminishes  and  the  gas 
increases  in  density  around  the  generator  so  that  a  tendency  toward  equilibrium  is 
noted,  although  more  than  20  minutes  is  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  perfect 
equilibrium.  These  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  box  with  a  capacity  of  60  cu. 
ft ,  with  dimensions  8  by  3  by  2}  ft.  Similar  experiments  were  made  in  boxes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes,  and  it  is  cpncluded  that  in  spontaneous  diffusion  within  a 
closed  space  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  at  a  given  point  may  be  as  low  as 
23  per  cent  of  the  normal  quantity  and  as  high  as  27.2  per  cent.  Inequality  does  not 
persist  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  is  sufficient  to  render  it  certain  that  the  amount 
of  cyanid  of  potassium  used  per  cubic  foot  is  no  guarantee  of  a  sufficient  amoimt  of 
gas  in  all  parts  of  the  space  to  be  fumigated,  or  of  too  little  to  injure  the  plants. 

Experiments  in  a  room  20  by  19  by  10  ft.  indicated  that  when  a  generator  is  placed 
near  one  wall,  the  gas  rises  vertically  from  the  generator  and,  following  the  ceiling, 
descends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  completes  the  circuit  by  returning 
along  the  floor.  Of  the  total  amount  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  about  5  per  cent 
remains  in  the  generators,  7  per  cent  ia  lost  by  leakage  or  surface  condensation  on  the 
walls  of  the  room,  while  88  per  cent  is  diffused  and  becomes  effective  for  insecticide 
purposes. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  made  use  of  in  further  experiments  in  fumi- 
gating boxes.  It  was  found  that  when  gas  was  allowed  to  diffuse  spontaneously 
from  1  generator,  the  diffusion  was  very  unequal  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  an  animal  like  the  guinea  pig  to  live  at  least  37  minutes 
in  the  fumigation  box.  It  is  recommended  that  the  generator  be  placed  below  the 
part  of  the  fumigating  box  which  contains  the  plants  and  that  communication  be 
made  by  means  of  numerous  slits,  so  as  to  insure  the  rapid  and  equal  diffusion  of 
the  gas. 

Insect  attacks  in  1900,  R.  S.  MacDoogall  (TVojm.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc 
Scotland,  5.  ser.,  IS  {1901),  pp.  g96S06,fig».  7) .—PhyUopertha  horticola  is  described  in 
detail  in  its  various  stages.  The  adult  beetle  injures  forest  and  orchard  trees  by 
feeding  upon  the  leaves.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  soils  of  gardens  and  grass 
lawns,  and  the  grass  and  fruit  are  injured  chiefly  by  attacks  upon  the  roots.  It  is 
recommended  that  adult  beetles  be  shaken  from  trees  early  in  the  morning  into 
some  catching  apparatus,  and  that  infested  soil  be  treated  with  from  3  to  4  tons  of 
gas  lime  per  acre. 

Onion  fly  {Phorbia  ceparum)  is  reported  as  having  caused  considerable  injury 
during  the  year.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  species.  Infested 
plants  may  be  recognized  by  the  leaves  changing  to  a  yellow  color.    For  combating 
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this  pe^  the  use  of  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  about  the  roots  of  plants  is  recom- 
mended, as  well  as  scattering  sand  mixed  with  kerosene  around  the  hose. 

Carrot  fly  {Prila  roite)  is  described  and  brief  notes  given  on  its  habits.  In  com- 
bating this  in^ct  the  author  recommends  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  imme- 
diately after  sowing,  agtun  after  germination,  and  a  third  time  after  the  carrots  are 
thinned.    Infested  carrots  should  be  removed  and  fed  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Notes  are  given  on  Sirex  gigas  and  S.  juvmeus,  which  are  injurious  to  spruce,  fir, 
larch,  and  pine.  Notes  are  ^ven  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  these  species. 
The  egga  are  usually  deposited  in  diseased  trees  or  such  as  have  been  accidentally 
wounded.    Such  trees  should  be  felled  and  removeid  from  the  forest. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  the  violet,  iobo,  and  other  ornamental  plants, 
F.  H.  CarrrENDEN  (  U.  S.  T)ept.  Agr.,  IHvmon  of  Entomology  Bui.  S7,  n.  ter.,  pp.  II4, 
fU.4,figi.^)- — The  observations  reported  in  this  bulletin  relate  chiefly  to  insects 
which  attack  violets,  but  include,  also,  accounts  of  several  greenhouse  insects  and 
epedes  which  are  injurious  to  the  rose,  morning  glory,  and  other  ornamental  plants. 

Grtenhouge  Uaf  tier  {Phlyctania  rubigaiig)  (pp.  7-26)  attacks  various  greenhouse 
plants,  including  violets,  and  also  celery,  beets,  cabbage,  and  tobacco.  It  feeds 
npon  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  The  species  is  described  in  all  its  stages  and  notes 
are  given  on  the  nomenclature,  distribution,  literature,  and  food  plants  of  the  insect. 
He  species  hibernates  in  the  larval  state,  but  in  warm  greenhouses  there  is  no  true 
hibernating  period.  Hand  picking,  attracting  the  moths  to  light,  the  use  of  arsenical 
sprays,  and  fumigation  with  tobacco  and  hydrocyanic-add  gas,  are  recommended. 
The  chief  reliance  should  be  placed  on  fumigation  by  the  latter  method.  Detailed 
directions  are  given  for  the  application  of  this  remedy. 

Ywkt  tawfltf  {Emphytus  eajmdeiuu)  (pp.  26-36)  is  described  and  illustrated  in  all 
its  stages.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  by  cutting  holes  on  the  sur- 
face. Eggs  are  laid  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  Parthenogenesis  is  sometimes 
obeerved  in  this  species.  The  treatment  which  is  recommended  is  the  same  as  for 
the  greenhouse  leaf  tier. 

Two-tpotkd  red  tpider  ( Tetranychus  bimacttlatus)  (pp.  36-42)  is  described  and  notes 
aie  given  on  its  distribution,  food  plants,  and  literature  relating  to  the  species.  As 
a  remedy  for  this  mite  it  is  recommended  that  plants  be  sprayed  with  sulphur  mixed 
with  water  at  the  late  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil 
wap,  or  similar  sos^  solutions.  With  violets  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
'pleated  spraying  with  water  or  with  a  solution  of  a  neutral  soap  in  water.  Violets 
shooJd  be  sprayed  in  this  manner  about  3  times  a  week. 

fibel  aphit  {BhopaUmphum  viola)  (pp.  42-47)  is  described  and  illustrated.  Notes 
ate  given  on  the  injury  caused  by  this  species  and  on  the  literature  relating  to  this 
species.  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  or  spraying  with  a  solution  of  neutral 
soap  and  water  is  reported  as  an  efficient  remedy  against  this  species. 

TiolH  gall  fiy  (DipUm*  vioUcola)  (pp.  47-60)  folds  violet  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  upper  sorbices  together,  forming  a  so-called  gall.  The  species  is  described 
and  brief  notes  are  given  on  the  extent  of  its  injuries.  Fumigation  with  hydro- 
tyanic-acid  gas  and  the  use  of  buhach  is  recommended. 

Descriptive,  biological,  and  economic  notes  are  presented  on  a  nmnber  of  species  of 
•utworms  and  owlet  moths  (pp.  60-74).  The  species  which  are  considered  include 
Pmdrmna  saucia,  Noctua  onigntm,  Prodenia  commelinse,  P.  omithogalli,  P.  eudiopta, 
and  the  fall  army  worm.  It  is  recommended  that  soil  for  greenhouses  should  not  be 
taken  from  areas  which  have  been  recently  covered  with  grass  or  weeds,  since  cut- 
wotma  may  be  contained  in  such  soil.  Cutworms  are  destroyed  to  some  extent  by 
bmigation  for  other  insects,  but  the  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  green  bait,  such  as 
dover  or  other  plants,  poisoned  with  Paris  green,  or  a  bait  known  as  bran  arsenic 
mash. 
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For  white  i^fuIm  in  groenliouses  (pp.  74-77)  the  author  pecominends  the  nse  of 
l>ihiulphi<l  of  carljon,  ken>,><ene  emulsion,  and  poisoned  baits.  The  last-named  method 
is  jK'rhaps  ino.«t  effective.  Complaints  which  have  been  received  concerning  inju- 
ries in  greenhouses  from  the  larvie  of  Alhrhina  nilida  were  so  indefinite  that  the 
author  attributes  the  injury  to  cutworms. 

Utrevornui  (pp.  77,  78)  may  l)e  combate<l  by  the  use  of  strong  brine  or  salted  fer- 
tilizers in  the  soil,  when  the  plants  will  endure  these  substances.  The  form  of  bait 
recommended  for  these  insjicts  consists  in  slices  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  poi- 
soned with  arsenic. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  insects  injurious  to  violets  are  discussed  (pp.  79-8.^)  and 
brief  notes  given  on  the  methotls  for  comlmting  them. 

Ronebml  n-orm  {Penthhia  nimbalnna)  (pp.  83-87)  is  described  and  illustrateil  and 
not«i  are  given  on  its  injuries  and  distribution.  This  species  and  also  row'-leaf  tier 
(7*.  ri/imana)  may  1k>,  <K)ml>ated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  green- 
house leaf  tier.  Brief  notes  are  als<i  given  on  Cnnerin  rrmiceana,  C.  rosana,  and  other 
species. 

Fuller' t  roxe  lieelU  (Aramiffusfulleri)  (pp.  88-96)  is  described  in  all  its  stages  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  literature,  distribution,  and  fo<Kl  habits  of  the  insect.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  beetles  l)e  destroyed  by  hand  picking  and  jarring  and  that  the 
larvffi  be  treated  by  injections  of  carbon  bisulphid  into  the  soil,  or  the  use  of  keroaene 
emulsion  and  tol)acco  waste  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

A  flou-cr  beetle  (Iloplia  cnllipyge)  (pp.  96-98)  is  reported  as  injurious  to  roses  in 
parts  of  California.  The  life  history  of  this  8i)ecie8  is  not  well  understood,  but  the 
author  reconmiends  a  line  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which  should  be  adopted 
against  the  rose  chafer. 

Rom'  ntrnilio  (Rhynrhiles  bicoUrr)  (pp.  98-100)  is  reported  as  injuring  roecs  by 
boring  holes  in  the  buds.  The  species  has  become  of  economic  importance  in  a  num- 
ber of  localities.  Hand  picking  and  jarring  the  bushes  is  re<»mmended,  as  well  as 
spraying  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  150  gal.  of  water.  Brief  notes  are 
also  presented  on  other  insects  injurious  to  the  rose,  including  Cladius  pectinicomig, 
Trichhis  jiiger,  Klaphidion  villomm,  and  Hdioihis  rhexix. 

MoTniug-ghrry  leaf  outer  (Loxostege  ohiiiernlvi)  (pp.  102-108)  is  reported  as  causing 
considerable  damage  to  morning  glories  by  gnawing  the  leafstalks  on  the  upper  side 
near  the  leaf,  so  that  the  leavM  hang  down  and  wilt.  The  species  also  occurs  on  pep- 
p«'nnint  and  sjxairmint.  Notes  are  given  on  its  life  history  and  habits.  Spraying 
with  arwnicals  is  ret-ommended  for  combating  this  8i)ecies. 

Ilrkle  miilge  {Sriara  ituxmnlans)  (pp.  108-113)  is  described  in  its  different  stages  and 
notes  are  given  from  correspondents  on  the  distributiou  of  the  species.  The  author 
recommends  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  the  adults  and  the  use  of 
tobacco,  bisulphid  of  carbon,  or  kerosene  emulsion,  almut  the  soil  of  affected  plants, 
a."  treatment  for  the  larvse. 

Insect  enemies  of  tree  and  friut,  and  how  to  control  them,  E.  C.  Grbkn 
{IVmiK.  Illinois  Ilort.  Soc,  n.  ser.,  S4  (1900),  pp.  114-1^6). — Brief  notes  on  insecticide 
n>etho<ls  which  are  most  effective  in  controlling  scale  insec-ts,  tree  hoppers,  borws, 
k'jif-eating  caterpillars,  plum  curculio,  and  codling  moth. 

Insect  and  animal  life  on  the  Tipper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station,  R.  H. 
Pettit  {Michigan  Sla.  Bui.  1,16,  pp.  S8-42,  pi.  1,  figs.  6) . — Brief  notes  are  given  on  a 
species  of  tree-hoppers  and  leaf  bugs,  including  the  holly-hock  bug  {OHhotyhu  deli- 
cnlim),  fall  army  worm,  white-marke<l  tussock  moth,  fall  webworm,  cabbage  worms, 
mostjuitoes,  wheat-head  fly,  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer,  cherry-tree  leaf  beetle, 
Phororera  Hon/phorx  and  Xylococcut  bettdue.  A  list  is  given  of  the  moths,  moUnscs, 
spiders,  and  insec-ts  which  were  found  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Chronological  account  of  the  Boyal  Entomological  Station  at  Florence 
from  1886-1897,  G.  Del  Guercio  (Auote  Relaz.  R.  Stca.  Enl.  Agr.,  1.  *fr.,  1900, 
No.  S,  pp.  161-369). — In  this  article  the  author  has  brought  together  notes  on  the 
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ioeectB  miurioos  to  varioiui  cultivated  crops  and  the  dates  of  their  appearant«  as 
lepoiied  to  the  station  for  a  eeriee  of  years. 

Insects  iigtiTious  to  beets  (Landtmannen,  11  {1900),  No.  48,  pp.  67 1-67 4.) — An 
account  is  given  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Ccutida  nebttlosa,  which  is  reported 
as  being  very  injurious  to  beets.  Its  natural  food  plants  are  said  to  be  species  of 
Chenopodiam  and  Atriplez.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  proved  very  effective  in  the 
destmction  of  the  pest. 

Kites  injurious  to  field  crops,  A.  Berlbsb  (Ric.  Patol.  Veg.,  8  (1900),  No.  7-li, 
pp.  i37~S97,  Jigs.  61). — This  paper  contains  descriptions,  biological  and  economic 
notes  on  a  lai^  number  of  genera,  including  Pediculoides,  Bryobia,  Tetranychus, 
Tarsonemns,  etc.    A  bibliography  is  given  of  literature  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  destructive  green-pea  louse,  F.  H.  Chittrnoen  (f/.  a9.  Depi.  Agr.,  Divisum 
^Entomology  Cire.  4-1, 2.  ser. ,  pp.  8,  Jigs.  S). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  insect 
in  its  different  stages,  together  with  an  account  of  the  extent  of  injury  to  peas  and 
otherplantsupon  whichitdepredates.  Mention  is  madeof  a  number  of  natural  enemies 
of  this  insect,  including  the  lady  beetles,  lace- wing  flies,  red  mites,  syrphus  flies,  and  a 
parasitic  fungus  Eniputa  aphidi*.  Among  the  artificial  remedies  which  are  recom- 
mended for  controlling  this  insect,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  use  of  kerosene- 
soap  emulsion,  the  brush  and  cultivator  method,  the  brush  and  pan  imethod,  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

Experiments -with  lime  mixtures  for  the  eradication  of  scale  insects,  W.  T. 
Maoock  (Oanada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1900,  pp.  119-lSS). — Experiments  in  whitewash- 
ing trees  to  retard  the  swelling  of  buds  in  the  spring  sh<5wed  that  this  treatment  was 
effective  in  destroying  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse.  The  formula  used  was  lime 
60  lbs.,  water  24  gal.,  skim  milk  6  gal.  This  produced  a  thick  mixture  which 
was  difficult  to  spray.  The  trees  were  sprayed  6  times,  and  since  this  was  considered 
too  expensive  for  treatment  against  scale  insects,  experiments  were  tried  to  determine 
how  many  applications  were  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  these  exjxsriments  2 
Ihe.  of  lime  were  used  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  the  trees  were  sprayed  on 
November  17,  20,  27,  and  December  7.  The  mixture  did  not  adhere  as  well  as  when 
skim  milk  was  used,  and  b^an  to  peel  off  after  a  period  of  10  days.  The  results 
indicated,  however,  that  2  sprayings  were  quite  sufficient  to  give  satisfactory  results 
in  destroying  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse. 

Further  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  minimum  strength  of  lime  neces- 
sary to  obtain  satis&tctory  results.  These  experiments,  while  not  leading  to  definite 
condnsions  in  all  respects,  indicated  that  the  best  time  to  spray  for  this  puq>ot<e  is 
in  autumn  rather  than  winter  or  spring.  An  apple  tree  was  sprayed  twi<«  with 
a  solution  containing  2  lbs.  of  lime,  1  gal.  of  water,  1  quart  skim  milk,  5  oz.  of 
salt.  The  second  spraying  was  done  when  the  leaf  buds  were  opening.  No  injury 
resulted  to  the  tree.  Experiments  with  lime  mixtures  on  peach  trees  infested  with 
the  San  3oak  scale,  and  on  plum  trees  infested  with  the  New  York  scale,  indicated 
that  these  scales  were  not  destroyed  by  this  method. 

Experiments  in  Italy  in  destroying  the  scale  lice  of  cultivated  plants, 
G.  Dkl  Gi-EBCio  {Nuove  Relaz.  R.  Sim.  EtU.  Agr.,  1.  ser.,  1900,  No.  3,pp.  417-4-^0).— 
The  experiments  reported  in  this  article  were  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
E-  BaronL  These  experiments  showed  that  a  single  treatment  with  a  soap  emulsion 
of  oil  of  tar  containing  1  per  cent  of  tar  was  quite  efficient  against  young  st^alo  lice 
just  batched,  but  did  not  completely  rid  the  plants  of  infestation.  A  2  or  3  i^er  cent 
aolation  of  the  same  mixture  was  very  effective  and  plants  thus  treated  seemed  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth. 

Tbe  San  Jos^  scale,  J.  Ritzema-Bob  (Tijdschr.  Phmtemiekien,  6  (1900),  No.  6-6, 
pp.  163-159). — The  author  discusses  the  dangers  from  importing  San  Jos^  scale  on 
nnisery  stock  and  fruit,  and  concludes  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  San  Jos^ 
scale  which  are  imported  on  fruit  will  escape  into  orchards. 
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San  Joh6  scale,  Y.  Sj3stedt  (Srenxka  Tradg&rdsfor.  T^dskr.,  1900,  No».  10,  pp. 
16S-156;  11-ie,  pp.  1S0-18S,  Jigs.  «).— A  general  acconnt  of  the  habits,  life  history, 
and  remedies  for  this  insect 

Pure  kerooene  for  San  Joa^  acale  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Walet,  le  (1901),  No.  S, 
p.  SS6). — Apple  trees  were  painted  with  pure  kerosene  during  a  dormant  cmidillon. 
The  scales  were  all  killed  by  the  application  and  the  trees  were  not  injured. 

Classification  of  Aapidiotus,  G.  Lbonaroi  (Riv.  Palol.  Veg.,  8  (1900),  No.  7~lt, 
pp.g98S69,figs.  es). 

The  scale  insect  and  mite  enemies  of  citrus  trees,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  S47-290,  ph.  6,  figs.  gs). — ^The  author  presents  a  genend 
account  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  scale  insects,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
which  are  injurious  to  citrus  trees.  A  discussion  is  also  given  of  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  found  most  successful  in  treating  these  insects,  including  various 
sprays  and  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  Special  descriptive,  biological, 
and  economic  notes  are  given  on  MytUaspis  gloveri,  M.  eitricola,  Atpidiotus  ficus,  A. 
aurantii,  A.  hederie,  ParUUoria  pergandei,  Chionaspi*  eitri,  Lecanium  olex,  L.  hetperiduTn, 
L.  hemisphsericum,  Oeroplattetfloridentis,  C.  drripediformit,  Icerya  pwrehati,  Daett^opiui 
citri,  Alegrodes  cUri,  Phytopiu*  oleivorus,  and  Tetranychtu  aexmaaUatttt. 

Phylloxera,  J.  A.  Ortiz  (Bol.  Ofic.  Agr.  Ganadera,  1  (1901),  Mar.,  pp.  6S-67). — 
A  general  description  of  the  insect  and  a  historical  account  of  its  introduction  into 
Argentina. 

Smyrna  &g  culture  in  the  TTnited  States,  L.  O.  Howard  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1900,  pp.  79-106,  pis.  7,  figs.  7). — This  article  contains  a  historical  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  fig  insect  into  California,  with  brief  notes  on  the  possibility  of  fig 
culture  in  the  United  States.  The  various  stages  of  Blaslophaga  grossorum  are  described 
and  illustrated. 

Insects  injurious  to  pine  trees,  K.  HaostrSm  (Landtmatmen,  11  (1900),  No.  61, 
pp.  8S1, 8es). — The  life  history  and  injurious  habits  of  Hyletmuspiniperda  are  described 
in  considerable  detail.  As  a  remedy  against  this  insect  it  is  suggested  that  a  few 
pine  trees  be'  felled  in  January  and  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  ground  until  the 
larvee  are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupal  condition.  The  bark  may  then  be  stripped 
from  such  logs  and  burned  along  with  the  larvae. 

Mites  ii^urious  to  animals,  R.  S.  MacDouqaix  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soe. 
Scotland,  6.  eer.,  13  (1901),  pp.  £44-376,  figs.  8) . — A  general  scheme  of  claasification  for 
mites  is  presented  and  a  discussion  is  given  of  injurious  ticks  and  approved  remedies 
for  combating  the  common  species  which  are  injurious  to  animals.  Among  the  mitee 
which  are  discussed  in  the  report,  mention  may  be  made  of  Demodex  foUiciUorum, 
Trombidium  holosericeum,  Leptus  autumnalit,  species  of  Sarcoptes,  Psoroptes,  and 
Symbiotes,  which  cause  mange  on  domestic  animals,  sheep  tick,  dog  tick,  and  chickoi 
mite.  A  general  discussion  is  given  to  the  subject  of  dips  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
sheep  scab. 

Protection  of  animals  against  the  attacks  of  flies,  6.  del  Gdrrcio  (Nuote 
Relaz.  R.  Staz.  Ent.  Agr.,  1.  ser.,  1900,  No.  S,  pp.  4£l-4i4) .—T!he  author  had  conad- 
erable  success  in  driving  away  forest  flies  (Uippobosca  equina)  by  the  oseof  a  solution 
of  olive  oil  and  kerosene.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  in  protecting  cattle  against 
the  attacks  of  Tahmu*  autumnalit,  T.  bovinus,  and  T.  morio.  An  animal  treated  with 
this  !«>lution  was  ol>t<erved  for  a  period  of  2  hours  in  a  locality  where  the  Tabanidse 
were  numerous,  and  during  this  time  only  3  skin  punctures  were  made  and  those 
were  in  locations  which  had  not  been  reached  by  the  insecticide.  Another  animal 
which  was  left  without  an  application  of  the  insecticide  was  seriously  bitten  by  the 
flies.  The  mixture  recommended  by  the  author  contains  100  parts  of  olive  oil  and  6 
parts  of  kerosene. 

Parasites  of  insect  pests,  C.  Harpbr  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Australia,  S  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  114-1S2). — This  article  contains  notes  on  a  dipterous  parasite  of  graashop- 
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pen  and  obeervstions  on  parasites  of  the  fniit  fly  and  black  scale.    Notes  are  also 

presented  by  A.  Despeiasis  on  injurions  rabbits,  the  fertilization  of  the  Smyrna  fig, 

and  on  the  codling  moth  and  bumblebee. 
I>nst  spray,  J.  J.  Kiseb  ( Trann.  Illinois  HoH.  Soc.,  n.  ter.,  S4  (1900),  pp.  S18-2SS). — 

The  author  diacoasee  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  application  of  insecticides 

and  fungicides  in  a  dry  form. 
Chemistry  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms 

Bpti.  1900,  pp.  1SS-1S7). — ^The  author  made  analyses  of  whale-oil  soap  and  Arborine. 

The  efficient  action  of  whale-oil  soap  is  supposed  to  require  that  the  soap  be  made  of 
potash  rather  than  soda,  since  the  former  mixture  is  soft  soap  and  the  latter  hard  soap. 
Analyses  of  a  number  of  the  samples  were  made  for  determining  the  water  and  potash 
content  As  compared  with  what  is  considered  the  standard  for  such  soaps,  these 
samples  were  somewhat  deficient  in  potash.  As  whale-oil  soap  is  frequently  con- 
sidered a  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  trees,  the  author  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  potash  in  an  ordinary  application  of  this  in9ecticide.  When  2  lbs.  of  soap  are  used 
per  gallon  and  about  2  gal.  of  the  solution  sprayed  upon  a  mature  tree,  it  is  estimated 
that  14  lbs.  of  potash  are  sprayed  upon  each  acre  of  ground.  It  is  not  believed  that 
r  the  potash  is  absorbed  through  the  leaves,  but  that  after  being  washed  off  upon'the 
ground  it  gains  entrance  to  trees  by  root  absorption. 

The  samples  of  Arborine  analyzed  indicated  that  the  substance  is  essentially  a 
muctore  of  ocher,  sulphur,  and  asafetida.     It  is  stated  that  it  probably  acts  as  a 
deterrent  against  the  attacks  of  certain  insects,  but  that  the  price  asked  for  the  com- 
pound is  too  great  in  comparison  with  the  coat  of  the  constituents. 
Bibliography  of  the  more  improtant  contributions  to  American  economic 

entomology,  VH,  N.  Banks  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  IXvimon  of  Enotmology,  pp.  IIS). — A 

list  is  given  containing  1,383  titles  of  entomolc^cal  articles  which  appeared  during  the 

years  1897-1899,  inclusive.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  titles  listed  are  newspaper 

articles. 

FOODS— HirraiTioH. 

A  nerw  process  of  bread  making,  G.  Lebbim  {Hyg.  Rundschau,  10  {1900),  No.  9, 
pp.  409-415). — Experiments  are  reported  on  a  process  of  bread  making  in  which  the 
grain  is  soaked,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  bread,  and  its  digestibility  as  deter- 
mined in  2  trials. 

Ijegajninous  bread,  R.  Fanto  {Zitchr.  Angew.  C3iem.,  1900,  pp.  979,  980;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  19  {1900),  No.  11,  p.  iOJ/).— A  flour  suitable  for  bread  making, 
acoording  to  the  author,  is  obtained  by  mixing  bean  meal  and  wheat  gluten.  Bread 
msde  in  different  ways  from  such  flour  mixtures  is  described. 

Halted  bread,  Goodfellow  {Sanilary  Home,  S  {1901),  No.  5,  pp.  116-118). — A 
synopeis  of  a  lecture  printed  in  the  "Epicure." 

The  food  value  of  meats,  Helen  T.  Sheldon  (Agr.  Student,  7(1901),  No.  8,  pp. 
154, 1S5). — A  brief  summary. 

When  is  meat  spoiled?  C.  Mai  (ZlBchr.  Untermich.  Nakr  u.  OenussmlL,  4  {1^1), 
So.  1,  pp.  18-Sl).  —Experimental  data  are  reported.  According  to  the  author  decom- 
pceition  of  meat  may  be  divided  into  4  stages.  The  first  is  not  characterize<l  by  the 
pnsence  of  chemical  decomposition  products,  although  after  3  or  4  days  the  ratio  of 
ammonia  to  total  nitrogen  is  increased.  In  the  second  stage  amiu  bases  of  the 
aliphatic  series,  especially  trymethylamin  can  be  detected  as  well  as  amido  acids. 
The  third  stage  is  one  of  marked  decomposition.  It  is  characterized  by  the  o<lor, 
rtc.  In  this  stage,  the  amido  acids  disappear  and  fatty  acids  are  observed  and  also, 
at  times,  indol  and  skatol.  The  amins  become  so  abundant  that  they  may  be  easily 
itolated.  Rnally  ptomaines,  for  instance,  putrescin,  are  observed.  In  the  fourth 
atRge,  all  these  bodies  slowly  disappear,  being  replaced  by  simpler  decomposition 
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products,  until  finally  only  ammonia  is  note<l.  Naturally  the  first  two  s^tagen  are 
those  which  are  of  most  interest  to  students  of  nutrition.  If  the  ammonia  content 
of  any  sample  of  meat  or  meat  pnwhict  excee<ls  the  normal,  such  poods  can  not 
longer  l)e  recommen<le(l,  and  if  more  than  a  trace  of  trymethylamin  occurs,  the  meat 
is  spoiled  from  a  chemical  KtandjH)int.  In  <-ase  of  sausa^^s,  the  skins  are  character- 
izefl  by  the  early  occurrenct;  of  hydrogen  sulphid,  indol,  and  skatol,  as  well  as  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  amins  an<l  fatty  acids.  Therefore  especial  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  skins  of  the  sausage  and  the  material  immediately  adjoining,  as  this 
portion  shows  the  first  indications  of  decay. 

Contribution  to  tlie  subject  of  the  elementary  composition  and  the  heat  of 
combtistion  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  difTerent  animals,  A.  Ktini.ER  (Zturhr. 
Phynol.  Chcm.,  31  (1901),  No.  .5-/!,  pp.  47!>-519). — The  elementary  composition  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  numl)er  of  kindj!  and  cuts  of  meat  are  reported  in  detail 
and  the  analytical  methods  followe<l  are  describe<l.  The  average  values  for  several 
sorts  of  meat  follow: 

Average  compogUion  of  a  wimlnT  of  tirub  aiui  ciiia  of  mmt. 


Oarl..„.  ;  Hyrtrv. 


Nitn»Ken. 


I  Per  cent.    Ifr  mil.    Per  cent. 

Beef I  ft2.M  ,  7.U|  16.67 

Pork 52.71  7.17  1  16.60 

Mutton 52.63,  7.19  16.M 

Rabbit 52.83  1  7.10  1  16.90, 

Chicken 52.36  6.99'  16.88  i 

Horseflesh '  52. M  r  7.10  |  15.55 


Sulphur.   Oxygen. , 


Heat  of 
com- 
bustion 
,per  gram. 


per  eent.  '  Per  rent.     Oatonf$. 


0.52 
.59 
.69  , 


33. 12  I 

22.95  ' 

22.96  I 


23.28  { 
2108  I 


5,677.6 
5,675.8 
5,638.7 
5,616.6 
5,617.3 
5,599.0 


The  author  concludes  from  his  observations  and  the  work  of  other  investigators 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  all  the  fat  from  animal  food  even  if  the  extraction  is 
long  continued. 

Contribution  to  the  examination  and  judging  of  egg  pastes,  A.  Beythien 
and  K.  Wrampelmeyer  {ZMchr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  Gennmmll.,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp. 
14,')-1.56) . — Method  and  results  are  given  of  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
egg  noodles  and  similar  goods. 

The  value  of  potatoes  as  food,  C.  F.  Lasjgwortiiy  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 

1900,  pp.  S37-S4S,  figii.  3). — The  botanical  structure,  chemical  composition,  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  potatoes  are  discussed,  together  with  the  effects  of  cooking,  flavor,  and 
other  related  topics. 

Food  value  of  the  sweet  -poiaXo  {QueeiusUind  Agr.  Jmir., 7  (1901),  No.4,p.SO0). — 
A  brief  note  quoting  composition. 

The  sweet  potato,  G.  McCarthy  (Bui.  JVort/t  Carolina  Slate  Bd.  Agr.,  SJ  (1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  33-3t)). — A  descriptive  article  giving  also  methoils  of  preparation  for  the 
table. 

Bice  cookbook,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Knapp  (ITomton,  Tex.:  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  1901,  pp.  1-4S, 
Jigs,  l.'i,  tlgma.  3). — The  food  value  of  rice  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  a  large 
number  of  recipes  given  for  cooking  rice. 

The  dietetic  value  of  stigar,  H.  W.  Gardner  (Birmingham:  HaU  ct  Englinh, 

1901,  pp.  15;  British  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  S104,  pp.  1010-lOlS). — A  general  article 
summarizing  the  modem  views  on  the  subject,  read  before  the  Shropshire  and  Mid- 
Wales  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  A.S80ciation. 

The  crude  fiber  content  of  shelled  cocoa,  F.  Filsinoer  (ZUchr.  Oeffentl.  Chem., 
6  (1900),  pp.  223-2-n,  471;  abs.  in  Zt»chr.  Vnlenturh.  Nahr.  u.  Genttssmtl.,  4  (1901), 
No.  9,  pp.  400,  401). — Results  of  analytical  studies  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Analyses  of  Paraguay  tea,  K.  Dieterich  (Ber.  Pharm.  GesdL,  11  (1901),  p.  gSS; 
abs.  in  Chem.  &g.,  25  (1901),  No.  4S,  p.  /.S^).— The  caffein  content  of  a  sample  of  the 
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crop  of  1898  was  0.85  per  cent    A  sample  of  the  crop  of  1900  contained  1.22  per 
cent  and  a  cultivated  article  of  that  year  1.28  per  cent. 

The  composition  and  judging:  o^  raisin  wine,  A.  Schnuoaus  {Arch.  Pharm., 
iS9  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  91-95). — A  descriptive  article  with  analyses. 

The  dietary  on  troop  ships  (British  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  S097,p.  598). — A  brief 
note  on  the  diet  on  British  hired  troop  ships. 

The  new  worklioiise  dietary  order  {Britigh  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  S098,  pp.  679- 
«*;)  .—Extracts  from  the  tables  of  dietaries  recently  ordered  by  the  Government  for 
the  British  workhouses. 

The  new  workhouse  dietaries  {British  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  g098,  p.  669). — A 
toief  discnaeion. 

Some  of  the  singular  foods  of  the  Filipinos,  G.  D.  Kicb  {tScL  Amer.,  84  {1901), 
No.  S,  p.  35,  fig.  1). — Notes  on  the  use  of  grasshoppers,  moths,  and  bats  as  food. 

Are  the  teachings  of  science  regarding  food  economy  practical  P  A.  P. 
Bbta.nt  {Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  17  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  198-SOO).— The  possibility  of 
the  practical  application  of  scientific  studies  of  nutrition  is  pointed  out. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  food  preservatives,  W.  D.  Bioelow  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1900,  pp.  551-560). — The  history  of  food  preservatives  is  briefly  reviewed  and 
the  important  characteristics  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  ones  are  described. 
The  author  also  discussed  the  restrictions  which  should  attend  the  use  of  preser- 
TStivea. 

Report  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  of  Illinois,  A.  H.  Jones  {lUirunx  State 
fbod  Com.  Rpl.  1899-1900,  pp.  Igg). — A  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Illinois  covering 
the  inspection  and  sale  of  food  products  and  the  firM  year's  work  of  the  food  com- 
missioner in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  those  enactments. 

Seport  of  theDairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  1900 
{MuJtigan  t9ate  Dairy  and  Food  Com.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  £45). — This  volume  includes  the 
osoal  reports  of  inspection  of  foods,  dairies,  cheese  &ctories  and  creameries,  together 
with  results  of  analyses  for  the  detection  of  adulterants  and  related  topics. 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  1809, 
J.  E.  Blackbcbn  {Ohio  Slate  Dairy  and  Food  Com.  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  317)  .—Reports  are 
idven  of  the  analyses  made  under  the  State  pure-food  laws  of  foods,  condiments,  and 
dragg.    Court  decisions  are  also  included,  as  well  as  the  usual  statistical  matter. 
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Fodders  and  feeding  stufiis,  F.  T.  Shctt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1900,  pp. 
166-177). — ^The  author  reports  the  composition  of  rape  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
•nd  of  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  Lathyrus,  of  vetch,  mangels,  carrots,  tuniips, 
ngar  beets,  cotton-seed  meal,  bran,  cocoanut  meal,  com  meal,  low-grade  flour  feed, 
and  condimental  stock  feed.  The  composition  of  the  different  sorts  of  Lathyrus  and 
vetch  follows: 

Composition  of  varieties  of  Lathyrus  and  vetch. 


wad  pern  from  North  Bay  (Laihynu  mart- 

„•"»«) 

^m  fMM  (latkynu  tUimu) 

"igoer'j  Wood  Pea  (Laihynu  fylvettri* 

-»«r.  WaoiuTi) 

•Tttple-tafted  vetch  ( Vieio  CTOOM) 


Fat. 

Nltrogcn- 

frcc 
extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Ptrct. 

0.24 

.11 

Perd. 
7.63 
4.74 

Perd. 
6.3.5 
3.66 

Perd. 
l.!A 
1.40 

.05 
.12 

5.06 
10.20 

6.60 
7.20 

1.15 
2.  OS 

Wheat  and  molasses  in  the'  feeding  of  farm  animals,  L.  Mabtin  {Jowr.  Soc. 
■^gr.  BrabantrUcmnaxU,  1900, pp.  699, 700).— A.  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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Feeding  stuff  mBpectdon,  C.  D.  Woooe  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  (Maitie  Sta.  Btd.  71, 
pp.  S5-40) . — In  accordance  with  the  State  law,  the  protein  and  fat  were  detennined  in 
a  lai^  number  of  samples  (collected  in  December,  1900)  of  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
meal,  glaten  feed,  oil  meal,  cereal  food  by-products,  and  mixed  feeds. 

Faittening:  steers  of  different  types  on  clover,  -with  and  without  grain, 
R.  8.  Shaw  (Montana  Sta.  Bid.  i7,  pp.  S-10). — ^To  learn  whether  local  farm  products 
can  be  profitably  used  in  finishing  range  steers  for  market,  to  what  extent  it  is  profit- 
able to  use  grain  with  clover  in  a  fattening  ration,  and  to  compare  the  relative  values 
of  typical  beef  animals  as  meat  producers  with  those  of  the  dairy  type,  a  test  was 
made  with  16  steers  showing  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Angus,  Jersey,  and  Holstein 
blood.  The  steers  were  so  divided  that  lot  2  contained  6  animals  of  good  beef 
type,  showing  only  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  blood;  lot  3  contained  5  animals  of  the 
dairy  type,  showing  a  mixture  of  Jersey,  Holstein,  Angus,  and  native  blood,  while 
lot  1  contained  the  5  animals  remaining  after  the  others  were  selected.  Lot  1  was  fed 
clover  only,  while  lots  2  and  3  were  fed  clover  and  barley.  The  steers  wieighed  not 
far  from  1,200  lbs.  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  which  covered  71  day&  The 
average  daily  gain  in  the  three  lote  was  1.73,  2.65,  and  2.1  lbs.  per  head  respectively; 
the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  being  6.12,  4.84,  and  5.56  cents.  The  steers  in  lot 
1  consumed  on  an  avenge  35.3  lbs.  of  clover  per  head  per  day;  those  in  lot  2,  25.5 
lbs.  clover  and  7.9  lbs.  barley;  and  those  in  lot  3,  21.6  Ibe.  clover  and  8.6  Ibe.  Gurley. 
The  net  profits  on  feeding  the  three  lots  were  $20.78,  $33.71,  and  $23.44,  respectively. 

The  steers  were  provided  with  temporary  sheds  and  in  the  author's  opinion  this 
form  of  shelter  is  satisfactory.    Some  of  the  other  conclusions  follow: 

"In  oar  Montana  valleys,  where  clover  or  alfalfa  can  be  g^wn,  theee  crops  can 
be  profitably  used  in  the  production  of  beef  in  a  finished  form.  And  the  quality  of 
these  foods  is  such,  owing  to  favorable  conditions  for  the  curing  and  storing  of  the 
hays,  that  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain  is  needed  along  with  them  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

"  Barley  can  be  profitably  used  in  conjunction  with  clover  and  alfalfa  under  our 
State  conditions.  Only  small  quantities  of  grain  are  necessary  to  give  maximum 
results.  The  quantity  need  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  grain  per  day 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight.  Any  excess  above  this  amount  will  notgive 
a  proportionately  greater  gain  and  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  production.  .  .  . 

"  In  selecting  steers  to  feed  it  is  essential  that  only  those  of  the  beef  type  be  used." 

Steer  experiments,  J.  H.  Gbibdale  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpt*.  1900,  pp.  7S-79).— 
The  gains  made  by  3  lots  of  9  steers  each  were  studied.  Lots  1  and  2  were  dehorned; 
lot  1  was  tied  and  lot  2  was  loose.  The  steers  in  lot  3  were  not  dehorned,  but  were 
tied.  AU  the  steers  weighed  about  960  lbs.  each  at  the  b^inning  of  the  test  They 
were  feed  roots,  silage,  straw,  and  grain.  In  184  days  the  average  daily  gain  per 
steer  in  the  3  lots  was  1.36,  1.30,  and  1.49  lbs.  respectively,  the  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  being  5.9,  6.5,  and  6.2  cts.  respectively. 

The  comparative  gains  made  by  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and  three-year-olds  were 
tested  with  2  lots  of  9  animals  each.  Both  lots  were  fed  roots,  silage,  straw,  and 
grain,  the  test  covering  some  6  months.  The  yearlings  averaged  a  daily  gain  of  1.11 
lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  lb.  Corresponding  values  for  the  two-year-olds  were  1.49 
lbs.  and  6.2  cts.,  and  for  the  three-year-olds,  1.53  lbs.  and  6.8  cts. 

A  limited  ration  and  a  full  fattening  ration  were  compared  with  2  lots  of  5  steer 
calves  each.  The  limited  ration  consisted  principally  of  skim  milk,  oats,  shorts, 
silage,  and  hay;  the  full  ration,  of  skim  milk,  oats  and  com,  oU  meal,  bran,  silage, 
and  hay.  In  the  28  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  daily  gain  per  steer  on  the  former 
ration  was  1.31  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  2.35  cts.  per  lb.,  and  on  the  latter,  1.44  Iba,  at  a  cost 
of  2.32  cts.  per  pound. 

Steer  feeding — dehorning,  K.  Robertson,  S.  A.  Bedford,  and  A.  Mackat 
( Canada  Expl.  Farms  Rpts.  1900,  pp.  SOS-SOS,  S6SS65,  and  4SS-4S0).— At  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  advantages  of  dehorning  steera  were 
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tested  with  12  steers.  The  steers  were  fed  loose  and  tied  in  stalls.  The  principal 
dednctions  follow:  "  Dehorning  reduced  the  weight  of  a  1,200  ponnd  steer  about  50 
pounds.  It  required  about  two  weeks'  feeding  to  r^;iun  the  weight  lost  .  .  . 
Dehorning  is  of  no  advantage  when  steers  we  tied  up  in  stalls,  except  for  the  com- 
fort it  gives  to  those  caring  for  them.  The  feeding  of  dehorned  steers  in  a  loose  box 
is  an  advantage  (1)  in  increased  gain  in  flesh;  (2)  lees  cost  for  labor  in  attending 
them;  (3)  manure  better  made,  requiring  about  60  per  cent  more  straw  to  keep  them 
dean,  which  may  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  according  to  the  situation  and 
oiunion  of  the  feeder." 

The  comparative  merits  of  a  medium  and  a  heavy  ration  were  tested  with  2  lots  of 
ateera.  According  to  the  author,  "  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  gun  in  flesh  from 
extra  feeding,"  while  the  heavier  ration  was  the  more  expensive. 

The  effects  of  dehorning  cattle  were  tested  at  the  Brandon  Experimental  Farm 
with  3  lots  of  5  steers  each.  In  133  days  the  dehorned  steers  tied  in  stalls  gained  950 
lbs.;  those  not  tied  gained  964  Ibe.  In  the  same  time  5  steers  which  had  not  been 
dehorned  gained  968  lbs.  "The  experiment,  as  a  test  of  dehorning,  was  a  very  suc- 
cessfol  one,  and  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  dehorning  has  very  little  effect 
CD  the  animal  either  one  way  or  the  other." 

At  the  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm  a  dehorning  experiment  was  made  with 
3  lots  of  5  ftnimnlH  each,  all  weighing  about  1,200  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiiaL 
They  were  fed  a  mixed  ration  for  16  weeks.  The  average  gains  follow:  Steers, 
dehorned,  tied  in  stalls,  281  lbs.;  dehorned,  not  tied,  236  lbs.;  not  dehorned,  tied  in 
stalls,  234  lbs. 

Vkttemag  lamha  on  clover,  with  and  without  grain,  B.  S.  Shaw  {Montana 
Sbt.  BuL  i7,  pp.  list). — The  value  of  grain  supplementing  clover  in  feeding  lambs 
for  market  was  studied  with  60  lambs  divided  into  3  equal  lots.  After  a  preliminary 
period  lot  1  was  fed  on  clover  and  damaged  wheat,  lot  2  on  clover  only,  and  lot  3  on 
clover  and  oats.  Lots  1  and  3  were  also  given  some  roots.  The  lambs  weighed  about 
77  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  which  lasted  90  days.  The  average  daUy  gain 
of  the  three  lots  was  0.32,  0.27,  and  0.36  lb.  per  head,  respectively,  the  average  cost 
per  pomid  of  gain  being  3.22,  3.54,  and  4.39  cents.  The  lambs  in  lot  1  consumed 
6.38  lbs.  of  clover  and  2.8  lbs.  of  wheat  per  ponnd  of  gain;  those  in  lot  2  consumed 
11.8  lbs.  of  clover,  while  in  lot  3  the  amounts  eaten  were  6.10  lbs.  clover  and  2.65  lbs. 
oats.    The  net  profit  per  head  for  the  3  lots  was  96,  82,  and  62  cents,  respectively. 

The  results  obtained  in  feeding  20  Shropshire  lambs  were  compared  with  those 
obtained  under  similar  conditions  in  a  previous  test  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  72)  with  16 
Merino  grade  lambs,  the  former  being  of  the  mutton  type  and  the  latter  of  the  wool 
type.  The  Shropehires  in  10  months  gained  10.58  lbs.,  consuming  6.10  lbs.  of  clover 
and  2.64  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain,  while  the  Merinos  in  the  same  time  gained 
8.97  lbs.,  consuming  6.43  lbs.  of  clover  and  2.64  Ibe.  of  grain.  The  cost  of  food  per 
poond  of  gain  in  the  two  lots  was  4.39  and  4.62  cts.,  respectively.  Some  of  the 
author's  conclnmons  follow: 

"The  less  expensive  grains  can  be  profitably  used  along  with  clover  in  mutton  pro- 
doGtion.  They  will  increase  the  gains  and  improve  the  quality.  Grains  at  a  high 
price  .  .  .  render  the  cost  of  feeding  too  high  unless  used  in  yery  small  amounts." 

SlLMp-feeding  ezperimenta  at  Haina  of  Airleywight,  A.  P.  ArrxEM  ( TVaiw. 
KghUmd  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  B.  tar.,  IS  {1901),  pp.  176-gOS).—The  author  reports 
wok  undertaken  byW.  Hutcheson  to  supplement  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  173)  T^arding  the  comparative  value  of  common  feeding  stuffs  for  sheep.  The 
test  was  begun  with  7  lots  of  20  sheep  each.  All  the  lots  except  number  7  were  fed 
a  basal  ration  of  tnmipe  and  hay.  In  addition  lots  2  to  6  were  given,  respectively, 
ondecorticated  ootton-seed  cake,  undecorticated  cotton-seed  cake  and  crushed  maize, 
crushed  maiae,  dried  distillery  grains,  and  linseed  cake.    Lot  7  was  fed  turnips  and 
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linGeed  cake  but  no  bay.  In  105  days  of  the  test  tbe  average  gain  in  lot  1  was  22.1 
Ibe.,  in  the  other  lots  the  gains  ranged  from  34.8  lbs.  with  lot  4  to  39.0  lbs.  with  lot  5. 
The  general  deductions  were  summarized  as  follows: 

"It  pays  to  give  sheep  some  by-fodder  along  with  turnips  and  hay,  but  with  good 
feeding  turnips  the  profit  is  not  great. 

"The  giving  of  a  by-fodder  shortens  the  time  of  fattening  and  increases  the  we^ht 
of  the  mutton  (in  this  instance  by  5  lbs.  or  so),  but  this  additional  weight  is  probably 
got  at  the  sacrifice  of  flavor. 

"Sheep  fatten  sooner  upon  turnips  and  linseed-cake  than  they  do  when  hay  is 
given  in  addition,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  addition  of  hay  is  attended  with 
profit.    In  this  instance  it  caused  a  loss  of  82  cts.  per  head  at  least. 

"A  mixture  of  undecorticated  cotton-cake  and  maize  is  better  than  the  cake  alone, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  mixture  of  feeding-stufte  or  a  change  of  feeding-stuff  as  fat- 
tening proceeds  is  preferable  to  strict  adherence  to  any  one  kind  of  by-fo<lder. 

"Dried  distillery  grains  has  produced  the  best  quality  of  mutton,  but  the  advantage 
it  possesses  over  other  kinds  of  by-fodder  is  not  so  apparent  in  this  as  on  former 
occasions.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grains  used." 

She«p,  J.  H.  Grisoale  and  R.  Robertson  {Canada  Expt.  Fiirms  RpU.  1900,  pp. 
81,  SS,S10). — Statementeare  made  concerning  the  flocks  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  and  the  Nappan  Experimental  Farm;  and  the  care  and  management  of  breed- 
ing ewes  is  discussed. 

Ezperiments  in  pork  production,  L.  Foster  and  L.  A.  Merrill  ( Viah  Sta,  BuL 
70,  pp.  S4S-414,  fig».  7). — Tests  covering  several  years  are  reported  on  summer  feed- 
ing and  winter  feeding.  In  the  former  the  value  of  mixed  pa.sturage,  alfalfa  pastur- 
age, and  the  effects  of  exercise  were  the  principal  questions  studied.  The  tests  on 
winter  feeding  were  made  with  special  reference  to  the  value  of  roots  and  alfolfa  hay. 
The  comparative  value  of  spayed  vs.  unspayed  sows  and  of  sows  vs.  barrows  was 
studied,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  as  a  whole  a  number  of  general  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  including  the  effects  of  feeding  balan(«d  rations,  wet,  dry,  and 
soaked  grain,  the  comparative  value  of  different  grains,  grain  vs.  grain  and  skim 
milk,  and  whole  milk  and  grain. 

Summer  feeding  (pp.  348-384). — The  feeding  experiments  conducted  in  the  summer 
extended  from  1897  to  1899,  and  were  made  with  a  total  of  31  lots.  Some  of  the 
lots  were  pastured  (generally  on  mixed  grasses  and  clover) ;  some  were  fed  in  pais 
and  others  in  yards.  The  rations  fed  consisted  of  skim  milk  or  whey,  grain  and 
alfalfa,  alone  or  in  combination.  The  lots  fed  in  pens  and  yards  had  lees  exercise 
than  those  fed  in  pasture,  and  this  point  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  tests. 
Special  tests  were  also  made  of  the  comparative  value  of  mixed  pasturage  (graases 
and  clover)  and  alfalfa  pasturage,  and  of  feeding  grain  after  pasturage. 

Wilder  feeding  (pp.  385-408). — Xbe  winter-feeding  tests  began  in  1894  and  continued 
imtil  1899,  some  34  lots  being  included.  Some  of  the  earlier  ones  were  conducted  by 
A.  A.  Mills.  In  part  of  the  tests  a  number  of  the  piga  were  fed  in  pens;  others  in 
yards.  Wet  and  dry  rations  were  studied  as  well  as  the  comparative  value  of  sugar 
beets  and  alfalfa,  supplemented  by  grain.  Generally  speaking,  the  rations  consisted 
of  skim  milk,  whey,  and  mixed  grasses  in  different  proportions,  alone  or  with  alfalfa 
or  beets.  The  principal  deductions  drawn  from  the  summer  and  winter  feeding  te«ts 
follow: 

"In  pork  production  economic  use  may  be  made  of  pasture  in  connection  with  a 
full-grain  ration.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  average  results  of  all  the  experi- 
ments conducted,  but  also  by  every  point  of  comparison  in  each  separate  test  The 
average  shows  the  gains  of  the  pasture  sets  to  be  33  per  cent  the  higher  end.  to  have 
been  made  on  10  per  cent  less  grain. 

"The  average  results  of  four  seasons'  experiments  show  quite  conclusively  that 
mixed  pasture  is  not  beneficial  to  pigs  having  a  full  supply  of  grain  and  skim  milk. 
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"  The  average  of  the  7  trials,  made  in  both  pens  and  yards,  gi^ee  results  favorable 
to  grass  feeding  in  connection  with  grain  rations.  The  pen  sets  having  green  stuff 
made  33  per  cent  greater  gains  than  those  withont,  and  required  40  pounds  less  grain 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

"  Pasture  with  grain  rations,  averaging  all  the  experiments,  gave  slightly  better 
reaolts  than  green  stuff  cut  and  fed  in  connection  with  grain  in  pens  and  yards. 
Where  lands  are  cheap  and  labor  comparatively  dear,  it  seems  advisable  to  follow 
the  pasture  method. 

"  Pigs  running  on  pasture  with  partial  grain  rations  produced  gains  at  the  least  cost 
per  hundred  pounds,  the  quantities  of  food  required  standing  in  the  following  rela- 
tion: Full  grain  ration  100,  three-fourths  94,  one-half  82,  and  one-fourth  66.  But 
the  total  gains  of  those  receiving  full-grain  rations  were  so  much  greater  that  even 
with  the  smaller  rate  of  profit  the  total  net  gain  per  pig  very  much  exceeded  that  of 
the  partial  ration. 

"  In  the  quantity  of  grain  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  the  sets  having  a  one-fourth 
grain  ration  excelled  in  every  test  requiring  the  lowest  amount  and  giving  the  high- 
est percentage  of  profit 

"  In  rate  of  gain  the  sets  receiving  a  full  grain  ration  were  the  best  in  all  cases, 
making  the  largest  total  gain  and  giving  decidedly  the  highest  total  profit 

"Alfalfa  without  other  food,  whether  pastured  by  pigs  or  cut  and  fed  to  them  in 
pens,  furnished  only  enough  nutriment  for  bare  maintenance.  When  additional 
food  was  given  the  rates  of  gain  were  nearly  proportional  to  the  extra  quantities  they 
rec«ved. 

"Alfalfa  supplies  a  good  supplementary  food  in  connection  with  bran  and  grain, 
but  it  is  too  coarse  and  bulky  to  be  fed  alone  to  the  pig,  whose  digestive  tract  is 
especially  adapted  to  concentrates.  Al&lfa  hay  and  sugar  beets  each  give  profitable 
returns  in  connection  with  a  limited  grain  ration  in  winter  feeding. 

"In  2  out  of  3  experiments  better  r^ults  were  obtained  by  feeding  bran  and  com 
meal  or  ground  wheat  dry  than  wet.  The  average  of  the  3  tests  gives  a  result  slightly 
favorable  to  the  dry  food  in  rate  of  gain,  but  favorable  to  the  wet  in  the  amount  of 
food  required  for  100  Ibe.  gain." 

Mi»edlaneou»  tett»  (pp.  408-412) . — The  value  of  rape  for  fall  feeding  was  tested  with 
6  {Hgs  weighing  about  50  lbs.  each.  They  were  fed  in  a  movable  pen  for  49  days  and 
given  daily  1  lb.  of  bran  and  chopped  wheat,  1:1,  per  head,  in  addition  to  the  rape. 
The  average  dxuly  gain  per  head  was  0.204  lb. 

In  one  of  the  winter  feeding  tests  part  of  the  animals  were  barrows;  the  remainder 
sows.  According  to  the  authors  the  comparison  "does  not  show  a  marked  difference 
in  gains,  no  more  than  might  easily  result  from  the  variation  of  the  pigs  selected. 
Representing  the  average  daily  gains  of  the  sows  by  100,  the  barrows  stand  95.  The 
above  results  show  but  little  difference  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  barrows  and 
nnspayed  sows." 

Gains  made  by  spayed  and  unspayed  sows  were  compared  with  2  lots  of  3  animals 
each.  The  spayed  sows  weighed  142  and  the  unspayed  178  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trial,  which  covered  116  days.  They  were  fed  barley,  bran,  potatoes,  milk,  and 
whey.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  the  spayed  sows  was  0.82  lb.  and  of  the 
unspayed,  0.86  lb. 

"In  the  several  tests  reported  the  feeding  qualities  of  unspayed  sows  were  found 
to  be  fully  equal  to  or  slightly  better  than  those  of  barrows. 

"  In  a  single  test  with  spayed  and  unspayed  sows,  the  results  were  slightly  favor- 
able to  the  open  sows." 

Feeding  pigs  on  grain  alone,  grain  and  sugar  beets,  and  grain  and  alfalfa, 
R.  8.  Shaw  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  sn,  pp.  gSS2) . — A  test  was  made  with  3  lots  of  7  pigs 
each.  During  the  first  period  (40  days)  of  the  test  lot  1  was  given  damaged  wheat 
and  oats  2:1,  and  during  the  second  period  (26  days)  barley  and  oats  2 : 1.    Lot  2  was 
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fed  smaller  amounte  of  the  eame  grain  mixture  and  angar  beets  in  addition,  while  lot 
3  y/aa  fed  the  same  grain  mixture  with  alfalfa  hay.  The  pigs  weighed  on  an  average 
112  lbs.  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  the 
three  lots  while  on  the  wheat  ration  was  1.04,  1.06,  and  1.00  Ibe.,  respectively,  while 
on  the  barley  ration  the  corresponding  gain  was  1.46,  1.60,  and  1.49  lbs.  Consider- 
ing the  test  as  a  whole,  the  pigs  in  lot  1  required  5.32  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain, 
while  those  in  lots  2  and  3  required  4.26  and  4.86  lbs.,  re8i>ectively.  On  lot  1  there 
was  a  net  profil  of  $1.80  per  head;  on  lot  2,  of  $2.28;  and  on  lot  3,  of  $1.87.  Some 
of  the  author's  conclusions  follow: 

"A  straight  grain  ration,  though  it  produces  a  rapid  gain,  is  the  most  expensive 
method  of  feeding.  Damaged  grain  can  not  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  than 
when  converted  into  pork.  Grains  seldom  reach  a  market  price  in  Montana  at  which 
they  can  not  be  marketed  to  equal  advantage  in  the  form  of  pork. 

"Sugar  beets  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  use  along  with  grain  foods  for  fattening 
hogs.  While  the  small  percentage  of  [nutritive  material]  contained  in  them  is  of 
value,  the  beneficial  effects  produced  on  digestion  and  the  assimilation  of  other  foods 
is  very  marked.  The  figures  indicate  that  by  their  use  a  saving  of  grain  is  effected, 
and  the  quality  of  the  meat  improved. 

"Alfalfa  as  a  food  adjunct  for  fattening  hogs  is  valuable.  While  it  should  not  be 
forced  into  a  ration,  cut  and  mixed  with  meal  in  such  large  quantity  as  to  render  it 
bulky,  small  quantities  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  way,  or  supplied  whole 
in  racks.  It  lessens  the  cost  of  production,  aids  in  keeping  the  animals  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition,  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  meat  produced.  We  have  not 
found  its  use  equal  to  sugar  beets  or  mangels.." 

Holaases  and  maize  gena  molaaaea;  feeding  experiments  with  pigs,  M. 
Geblach  {Jahredxr.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  Jersitz.-bei-Posen,  1898-99;  abi.  in  Centbl.  Agr. 
Chem.,SO  (1901),  No.g,p.  104). — The  pigs  fed  maize  germ  and  molasses  made  bet- 
ter gains  than  those  fed  meal. 

Pigs,  J.  H.  Grisdalb  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpls.  1900,  pp.  79-81). — Statements  are 
made  concerning  the  cost  of  gain  by  pigs  pastured  on  clover,  fed  steamed  clover, 
mangels  and  skim  milk  in  addition  to  grain,  and  also  by  3  lots  fed  grain  alone.  One 
of  these  was  fed  three  times  a  day;  another  was  fed  with  a  self-feeder.  The  cost  of  a 
pound  of  gain  ranged  from  4.2  cts.  on  clover  pasturage  and  grain  to  2.24  cts.  on  skim 
milk  and  grain. 

Swine,  R.  Robertson  (Canada  Expt.  Fbnns  Rptt.  1900, pp.  308-310) . — In  addition 
to  statistics  regarding  pigs  kept  at  the  Experimental  Farm  for  the  Maritime  Provinces 
2  tests  are  briefly  reported.  A  lot  of  16  pigs  was  pastured  on  good  clover  for  90  days 
and  fed  shorts,  com  meal,  and  skim  milk  in  addition.  Eight  similar  pigs  were  fed 
in  pens  the  same  grain  ration.  All  the  pigs  were  then  fed  com  meal  and  skim  milk 
for  90  days.  The  pigs  fed  part  of  the  time  on  pasture  made  much  lai^r  gains  than 
those  fed  in  pens. 

Buckwheat,  shorts,  com  meal,  and  crushed  oats  (2:1)  and  pea  meal  and  crashed 
oats  (2:1)  were  com  {tared  with  4  lots  of  4  pigs  each,  skim  milk  being  fed  in  addition 
to  the  grain.  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  4  lots  was  95.14,  94.45,  94.45,  and  95.32 
lbs.,  respectively. 

Swine,  S.  A.  Bradford  and  A.  Mack  at  (Caiuida  Expt.  Fhmu  Rpt$.  1900,  pp. 
366-367,  430). — Notes  on  the  pigs  at  the  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  Experimentel 
Farms. 

Pumpkins,  J.  H.  Grisdalb  (Canada  Expt.  Farm*  Rpts.  1900, pp.  93,  94). — ^A  feed- 
ing experiment  with  pigs  is  reported.  "One  lot  fed  on  raw  pumpkins  did  fairly 
well,  making  a  gain  of  745  lbs.  in  107  days,  at  a  cost  of  $3.08  per  100  lbs.  gain.  They 
ate  2,090  lbs.  pumpkins  and  1,981  lbs.  meal  half  com,  half  oats,  peas  and  barley 
equal  parts. 
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"Another  lot  of  6  pigs,  fed  on  cooked  pnmpkina,  did  exceedingly  well,  making  706 
Ibe.  increaae  in  99  days,  at  a  cost  of  $2.96  per  100  lbs.  gain.  They  ate  7,500  lbs. 
pompkina  and  1,602  Ibe.  meaL" 

The  Jerusalem  articholce  {Hdianthw  fuberonu),  J.  H.  Gribdalk  (Canada  Expt. 
Fbrms  Upl*.  1900,  pp.  94,  95). — Six  cross-bred  pigs  were  allowed  the  run  of  a  field  of 
artichokes  10  sq.  rods  in  extent,  from  October  3  to  October  24.  They  were  fed  1} 
lbs.  of  mixed  grain  per  day  each  in  addition  to  the  artichokes,  which  they  gathered. 
These  were  eaten  greedily.  The  average  daily  gain  was  1.57  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  1.8  ct& 
per  lb. 

Bape  (Bnunoa  nopui),  J.  H.  Gribdalb  (Canada  Eiqpl.  Farmx  RpU.  1900,  pp.  91- 
9S). — ^A  test  of  the  value  of  rape  for  pigs  is  briefly  reported.  Six  pigs  pastured  on 
a  plat  of  30  sq.  rods  of  rape  for  114  days  and  fed  grain  in  addition  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.12  lbs.  per  pig.    The  profit  per  pig  was  (4.73. 

The  market  classes  of  horses,  E.  Davenpobtt  (HHnoit  Sla.  Bid.  Si,  pp.  18-i8, 
fy.  1). — Road,  carriage  and  coach,  cab,  bns,  and  draft  horses  and  trotters  are 
described,  and  their  uses  pointed  out.  The  fact  is  noted  that  aside  from  these  stand- 
ard classes,  horses  are  required  for  special  purposes.  The  discussion  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

"  Market  classes  and  types  are  fixed  not  by  the  breeds  but  by  the  uses  to  which 
horses  are  put    As  these  uses  are  definite,  the  type  and  the  class  are  fixed. 

"As  these  uses  are  exceedingly  varied,  there  are  often  wide  gaps  between  the  mai^ 
ket  classes.  A  horse  that  drops  between  the  classes  is  a  cheap  horse,  no  matter  how 
good  an  animal,  either  because  there  is  little  use  for  him  or  because  the  supply  is 
nnlimited.  The  best  horse  to  breed  is  one  that  most  fully  meets  a  definite,  constant, 
and  strong  demand,  and  has  therefore  a  high  average  selling  price. 

"The  cavalry  horse  and  the  fire  horse  are  good  examples  of  valuable  horses  that 
the  breeder  can  not  undertake  to  produce  because  the  demand  is  too  limited.  The 
demand  for  them  will  always  be  satisfied  from  the  general  supply.  Phenomenally 
high  prices  are  as  much  due  to  the  &mcy  of  the  individual  purchaser  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  animal.  In  any  event  they  are  seldom  realized  and  are  to  be  sought  by 
the  dealer  and  not  by  the  breeder,  as  they  represent  but  one  out  of  hundreds  or  even 
tfaoosands — too  few  to  breed  for. 

"The  farmer  should  keep  himself  acquainted  with  standard  classes  in  steady 
demand  at  uniformly  good  prices,  breed  these,  and  pay  no  regard  to  high  speed, 
l^tenomenal  sales,  or  fancy  values." 

Horses,  J.  H.  Gbisdals  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  pp.  67-69) . — Statements 
are  made  concerning  the  horses  at  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm,  and  the  gains  or 
loases  in  wdght  are  recorded  for  several  horses  on  oats  and  barley,  com  and  oats, 
groond  and  nnground,  and  on  com  alone. 

Horses,  A.  Mackay  (Cartada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1900,  p.  4S1). — ^A  note  on  the 
horses  at  the  Indian  Head  Exx>erimental  Farm. 

Tt«nch  stud  £ann  "Le  Hara  du  Pin"  (Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleer.  Rijks  Landbomo- 
mjtool,  IS  (1901),  No.  154,  p.  S6).—A  descriptive  article. 

Coocemin^  the  metabolism  of  horses,  N.  Zdntz  (Landw,  Vers.  Stat.,  56  (1901), 
So.  IS,  pp.  117-lgS). — A  controversial  articla 

B3q>erimental  contributions  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  J.  C.  Ewabt  ( Trans. 
HigUand  and  Agr.  Soc  Scotland,  5.  str.,  IS  (1901),  pp.  81-1S4,  figs.  fO).— The  author 
leporta  and  discosses  his  investigations  in  crossing  zebras  and  horses  with  especial 
reference  to  reversion  and  telegony  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  1077). 

Poultry  raising,  H.  C.  Gardinkr  (MonUma  Sla.  Bid.  S6,  pp.  S8,  ph.  4,  dgms.  t). — 
The  station  poultry  equipment  is  described  and  general  statements  made  concerning 
breeds,  incubation,  bnildings,  brooders,  and  similar  topics,  while  a  test  on  the  value 
ti  the  <l— hing  point  of  several  samples  of  oil  used  for  heating  incubators  is  reported. 
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To  compare  the  relative  merits  of  a  lime  and  salt  solution  and  a  solution  of  water 
glass  for  preserving  eggs,  some  30  doz.  ^gs  were  preserved  by  the  2  methods  for 
about  6  months.  According  to  the  author,  "when  examined  the  water  glass  was 
found  to  be  the  best  pickle,  although  the  lime  and  salt  served  its  purpose  very  well; 
still  the  whites  of  the  eggs  preserved  in  this  mixture  were  much  more  watery  than 
the  whites  of  those  preserved  in  the  water  glass.  These  were  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  fresh  eggs  since  the  white  was  quite  firm  and  the  yolk  stood  up  ux>on  it  just  as 
though  fresh.  Another  advantage  in  the  water  glass  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  afiect 
the  shell  of  the  egg  as  the  lime  mixture  does,  eggs  from  the  lime  and  salt  mixture 
being  much  more  liable  to  crack  either  in  cooking  or  handling." 

The  comparative  \'alue  of  a  rather  varied  ration  (meat,  vegetables,  and  grain),  a 
meat  ration  (meat,  meal,  and  grain),  a  vegetable  ration  (vegetables,  meal,  and  grain), 
and  a  ration  of  grain  alone,  was  tested  with  4  lots  each  containing  15  hens  and  1 
cock.  In  3  months  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  4  lots  was  431,  407, 366,  and 
342,  respectively.  The  fertility  of  the  eggs  from  different  pens  was  tested  with  an 
incubator.  Of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  4  lots,  232,  229,  223,  and  239,  respectively,  were 
fertile.  Definite  conclusions  are  not  drawn,  but  the  author  believes  that  "the  per- 
centage of  fertility  and  strength  of  germ  depends  to  considerable  extent  upon  the 
conditions  and  feed  of  breeding  birds." 

Analyses  are  report^l  of  the  eggs  from  the  different  pens,  but  no  marked  differ- 
ences in  composition  were  observed.    Other  deductions  follow: 

"Variety  rations  give  best  results  in  feeding  for  eggs.  Poultry  feeding  is  very 
profitable  under  present  market  conditions  in  Montana.  Special  care  should  be 
given  to  number  of  hens  placed  with  cock  in  securing  best  results  from  breeding 
birds.  Feeding  breeding  birds  should  be  carefully  studied,  with  special  care  not  to 
overfeed." 

Poultry  experiments,  J.  H.  Stewart  and  H.  Atwood  ( Wegt  Virffinia  Sta.  Bid.  71, 
pp.  SS5-403,  fig>.  £). — The  poultry  houses  recently  built  at  the  station  are  described 
and  several  feeding  testa  refwrted.  The  influence  of  warm  houses  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  was  tested  with  2  lots,  each  containing  12  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  and  1 
cock.  The  lots  were  fed  on  a  mixe<I  grain  ration  for  150  days  beginning  Nov.  24, 
under  similar  conditions  except  that  lot  1  was  kept  in  a  poultry  house  in  which  spe- 
cial precautions  were  taken  to  insure  warmth.  The  total  number  of  ^gs  produced 
per  fowl  in  warm  houses  was  52.39;  in  cold  houses,  41.36. 

Meat  meal  was  (•oiiipare<l  with  groimd  fresh  meat  and  bone  with  2  lots  each  con- 
taining 17  Plymouth  Rot:k  hens  and  1  cock.  Lot  1  was  fed  the  meat  meal  and  lot  2 
the  green  Iwne.  In  this  and  the  other  tests  reported  they  were  also  fed  mixed 
grains.  At  the  Ix^inning  of  the  test  all  the  fowls  weighed  on  an  average  4.72  lbs.  each; 
at  the  close,  the  2  lot.'^  averaged  5. 75  and  5.91  lbs.  per  fowl,  respectively.  In  120  days 
of  the  test,  the  hens  in  the  2  lots  laid  on  an  average  38.24  and  32.60  eggs,  respectively. 
The  former  weighed  on  an  average  12.75  lbs.  per  hundred  eggS;  the  latter,  11.94  Ibe. 

In  raising  broilers,  the  objeirt  is  to  force  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  com- 
parative value  for  this  purpose  of  rations  with  wide  and  narrow  nutritive  ratios,  was 
tested  with  2  lots  of  25  chicks  each,  the  breeds  represented  being  White  Wyandottee 
and  White  Ijcghorns.  Lot  1  was  fed  the  nitrogenous  ration  and  lot  2,  the  carbona- 
ceous ration,  the  fonner  l>eing  made  up  of  grain,  whole  and  ground,  with  green  bone, 
and  the  latter  of  vegetable  foods  only,  namely,  whole  and  ground  grain,  including 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  average  weight  of  the  chicks  in  the  2  lots  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test  was  0.92  and  0.98  lb.,  respectively.  The  total  gain  in  120  days  of  the 
test  was  3.08  and  1.92  lt)s.  per  chick,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  6.1  and  6.2 
cents,  respectively.  "Neither  ration  had  the  proper  composition  for  economical 
gains,  one  l)eing  too  wide  and  the  other  too  narrow.  The  influence  of  the  food  upon 
the  health  and  development  of  the  fowls  was,  however,  very  marked.  The  nitro- 
genous chickens  were  vigorous  and  hearty  at  all  times,  while  the  carbonaceous  ones 
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were  sickly,  poorly  feathered,  and  had  very  little  appetite  for  their  food.  A  certain 
amoant  of  animal  protein  seems  to  be  neceaaary  for  poultry,  and  perhaps  the  poor 
development  of  the  carbonaceoas  lot  was  caused  as  much  by  this  factor  as  by  the 
oompoeition  of  the  ration.  Of  the  two  breeds,  the  White  Leghorns  seemed  to  be 
moch  better  able  to  thrive  on  the  carbonaceous  ration  than  the  White  Wyandottes, 
for  they  were  mach  better  feathered,  and  more  vigorous  than  the  White  Wyandottes 
in  the  same  pen." 

The  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food  for  laying  hens  was  tested  with  2 
lots  of  White  Leghorns  about  5  years  old.  Each  lot  contained  20  hens  and  2  cocks. 
The  test  covered  12  periods  of  30  days  each.  Both  lots  were  fed  a  mixed  ration,  largely 
grain,  and  the  poultry  runs  furnished  some  grass.  In  addition,  an  abundance  of  cab- 
bage, rape,  and  apples  was  fed  to  the  lots  alternately,  to  do  away  with  the  effects  of 
indivkloal  peculiarities.  During  the  test  the  fowls  receiving  green  food  consumed  a 
total  of  58  lbs.  each  of  ground  bone  and  beef  scrap;  those  receiving  no  green  food,  61 
lbs.  per  fowL  The  average  weight  of  the  fowls  receiving  green  food  was  3.89  lbs.; 
of  those  receiving  no  green  food,  3.86  lbs.  The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  per 
fowl  on  green  food  was  114.52;  on  a  ration  containing  no  green  food,  90.39  per  fowl. 
The  ^gs  on  the  former  ration  weighed  11.89  lbs.  per  hundred;  on  the  latter,  11.88  lbs. 
The  influence  of  an  unrestricted  range  upon  the  hatching  of  eggs  was  also  tested. 
Half  of  the  station  flock  of  Whito  Leghorn  fowls  was  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed 
in  the  house  and  yard  to  which  they  were  accostomed.  The  remainder  of  the  flock 
irra  allowed  to  run  at  large.  Both  lots  were  fed  the  same  ration.  The  eggs  were 
tested  in  incubators;  80.5  per  cent  of  those  from  poultry  having  free  range  and  24.4 
per  cent  from  those  confined  were  unfertile.  Of  the  fertUe  ^gs,  83  per  cent  hatched 
in  the  former  and  67.5  per  cent  in  the  latter  case. 

Ptmltry  experiments,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood  (  We$t  Virffinia  Sla.  But. 
7S,  pp.  SS-47) . — ^Three  tests  on  the  loss  of  eggs  during  incnbation  are  reported.  The 
aotbore  summarize  the  results  as  follows: 

"Fertile  eggs,  when  incubated  in  a  normal  manner,  decrease  in  weight.  The  eggs 
which  hatched  lost  4. 17  per  cent  of  their  weight  during  the  first  5  days  of  incubation. 
Daring  the  7  succeeding  days  they  lost  6.35  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  eggs  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  during  the  next  7  days  lost  6.98  per  cent  of  their  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  day.  One  hundred  fertile  ^gs  of  average  size  will  lose  234.9 
gm.,  or  8.28  oz.,  during  the  first  5  days  of  incnbation;  341.8  gm.,  or  12.05  oz.,  during 
the  next  7  days;  and  352.8  gm.,  or  12.44  oz.,  during  the  next  7  days. 

"The  unfertile  eggs  lost  3.6  per  cent  of  their  original  weight  during  the  first  5  days 
of  incnbation.  During  the  7  succeeding  days  they  lost  5.6  per  cent  of  what  they 
weighed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  during  the  next  7  days  lost  5.6  per  cent  of 
tfadr  we^ht  on  the  twelfth  day.  One  hundred  unfertile  eggs  will  lose  217.2  gm.,  or 
7.66  oz.,  daring  the  first  5  days;  323.3  gm.,  or  11.40  oz.,  during  the  next  7  days; 
306.9  gm.,  or  10.82  oz.,  during  the  next  7  days." 

Bejwrt  of  the  poultry  managrer,  A.  G.  Gilbert  {Canada  Eipt.  Farm*  RpU. 
1900,  pp.  i-51-sm,  pU.  S,  figt.  10) . — The  tisual  data  are  given  regarding  the  poultry 
kept  at  the  Ottawa  Station,  the  growth  of  chickens,  number  of  eggs  laid,  and  similar 
topics.  General  directions  are  also  ^ven  for  the  management  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
■incks.  and  geese,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  number  of  breeds  of  chickens  are 
diMmased.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  eggs  hatched  by  hens  and  in  incubators 
led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"Early  spring  egg»  from  hens  which  have  laid  steadily  all  winter  and  have  been 
gently  stimulated  to  do  so,  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  satisfactory  percentage  of 
Ktrong  germs.  Eggs  from  the  same  hens  after  they  have  nm  outside  give  much  better 
remits.  The  condition  of  the  laying  stock  at  the  end  of  the  winter  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  the  trouble." 

The  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  methods  of  preserving  eggs  were  tested,  includ- 
ing inmieision  in  saturated  limewater,  in  a  solution  containing  2  per  cent  sodium 
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silicate,  in  a  solution  containing  6  per  cent  gam  arable  and  1  per  cent  formalin,  in 
one  containing  5  per  cent  gam  arabic  and  6  per  cent  salicylic  acid,  and  in  one  coa- 
taining  5  per  cent  dextrin  and  5  per  cent  salicylic  acid.  Eggs  were  also  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  and  stored  in  a  large  bottle;  others  were 
dipped  momentarily  in  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  dipped  in  alkaline  ammonium 
oxalate,  then  stored  in  a  large  bottle.  Some  of  the  eggs  stored  in  limewater  were 
first  rubbed  with  vaseline. 

"These  experiments  corroborate  many  of  the  results  obtained  last  year,  and  give 
farther  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  eggs  preserved  in  saturated  limewater.  We 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  2  per  cent  sodium  silicate  gives  better  results  than  the  10 
per  cent  solution  experimented  with  last  year,  but  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
limewater  is  superior  to  both  as  an  egg  preservatiTe.  Moreover,  it  is  cheaper  and 
pleasanter  to  handle." 

The  eggs  preserved  in  a  solution  containing  1  per  cent  formalin  developed  a  marked 
flavor  on  poaching;  a  sample  of  those  in  the  solution  containing  5  per  cent  gum 
arabic  and  5  per  cent  salicylic  acid,  "though  not  unsightly,  had  a  most  nausea tii^ 
odor  and  was  quite  unfit' for  food."  The  eggs  preserved  in  dextrin  solution  and 
those  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  were  all  bad. 

Poultry,  1800-1000,  R.  Robebtson,  S.  A.  Bedfokd,  and  A.  Mackat  (Qmada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpt*.  1900,  pp.  Sll  and  SS8). — A  brief  report  r^arding  the  poultry  kept 
at  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Brandon,  and  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farms. 

Squab  raising',  G.  H.  Pollabd  {Reliable  Poultry  Jour.,  8 {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  396- 
399,  figs.  6). — Squab  raising  for  market  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  feeding 
and  care,  prex>aration  for  market,  cost  of  raising  and  related  topics. 

DAIBT  FARldHG— SATBTDTQ. 

The  development  of  a  daily  herd,  A.  T.  Nkale  (Ddaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
8-13) . — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  establishment  of  a  diury  herd  at  the  station,  and 
an  experiment  in  which  the  utilization  of  weevil-eaten  cowpeas  for  calves  was  tested 
and  a  trial  of  different  rations  for  milch  cows  are  reported.  Feeding  weevil-eaten 
cowpeas  to  12  heifers  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  bran  at  the  same  price  per  ton  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  $7.20  per  month.  A  table  shows  the  daily  yield  of  butter  from  each  of 
3  cows  at  intervals  from  March  7  to  July  30,  during  which  time  9  rations,  including 
different  kinds  of  pasture,  were  compared.    The  rraults  are  briefly  discussed. 

Dairy  studies,  C.  L.  Penny  {Delaware  Sta.  RpL  1900, pp.  93-96). — ^A  comparison 
in  tabular  form  is  made  of  the  records  of  13  cows  belonging  to  a  private  herd  daring 
2  lactation  periods.  The  annual  amount  of  fluctuation  in  yield  of  fat  ranged  from  102 
to  259  per  cent  and  averaged  137  per  cent  "Thus it  seems  from  this  experience  that 
the  average  annual  yield  of  butter  fat  may  be  expected  to  change  about  three-tenths 
of  itself  from  one  period  of  lactation  to  the  next,  and  any  conclusion  drawn  from  a 
single  year's  test  must  be  received  with  the  reservation  that  it  will  probably  increase 
or  diminish  in  the  following  year  in  that  proportion  and  possibly  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion." The  production  of  the  herd  averaged  7,087  lbs.  of  milk  and  354  lbs,  of  butter 
during  the  first  lactation  period,  and  6,874  Ibe.  of  milk  and  322  lbs.  of  batter  daring 
the  second. 

In  discussing  briefly  compensation  in  yield  the  author  says:  "  When  one  entire 
lactation  period  is  compared  with  another,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  even  partial 
compensation  between  weight  of  milk  and  percentage  of  fat  does  not  exist.  What- 
ever cause  may  tend  to  increase  the  average  flow  of  milk  through  a  lactation  period, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  increases  also  the  percentage  of  fat."  Earlier  work 
along  this  line  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  station  for  1898  (£.  S.  R.,  11,  p. 
486). 
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I>airy  lierd  records,  J.  H.  Gbibdaia  and  R.  Robebtbon  {Canada  Expt.  Fkrm* 
Jipte.  1900,  pp.  69-71,  SOi,  SOS). — BeoordB  for  one  year  of  20  cows  at  the  Central 
£xperimeiital  Farm  and  of  32  cows  at  the  £xx)erimental  Farm  for  the  Maritime 
Provinoee  are  summarized  in  tabular  form. 

Dairy  BulletixL  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  EirpL  Farm  But.  114,  pp-  40) . — ^This  is  made 
up  of  introductory  remarks  by  H.  H.  Dean  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows 
and  on  the  payment  for  milk  at  factories,  and  short  popular  articles  as  follows:  Hints 
on  the  caie  of  milk  for  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  by  R.  W.  Stratton;  Cheese- 
making,  by  G.  H.  Barr;  Milk  testing,  by  J.  A.  McFeeters;  The  alkaline  solution — its 
preparatioa  and  nse,  by  R.  Harcoort;  Separators  and  the  separation  of  milk,  bylil. 
^lagne;  Butter  making,  by  J.  Stonehoose;  Hand  cream  separators,  by  T.  A.  Wiancko; 
and  Butter  making  on  the  fiurm,  by  Laura  Ro<>e. 

Jerseya:  Some  notes  on  their  origin,  improvement,  merits,  and  local  his- 
tory, A.  GoBSiB  {Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S48-S61,  fig».  4).— A. 
popular  article  relating  more  especi^ly  to  the  history  of  the  Jersey  cattle  in  Queens- 
Isnd,  Australia. 

The  red  Saaiah  milch  cattle,  Bohskn  {Ifilch  Ztg.,  SO  {1901),  No.  eg,  pp.  SS8- 
34S,fi9».  7). 

Alfalfa  for  dairymen,  6.  F.  Wbbtton  {Hoard^t  Dairyman,  SS  {1901),  No.  19,  pp. 
410,  411)  • — ^A  popular  article  on  the  history  of  alfid&,  method  of  culture  and  value 
as  a  food  for  dairy  cattle.  This  paper  was  prepftred  at  Biltmore  Farm,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  considers  especially  the  conditions  in  that  section. 

Alcohol  in  spent  distillery  wash  used  as  a  food  for  cows,  G.  HmNZBLMAim 
{Zltekr.  ^riiutind.,  S4  {1901) ,  pp.  107, 108;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  {1901), 
No.  S,  p.  491) . — The  author  states  that  milk  and  butter  from  cows  fed  on  spent  wash 
from  a  distillery  had  an  objectionable  potato-like  or  alcoholic  odor.  The  trouble 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  from  0.2  to  2.8  per  cent  of  alcohol  left  in  the 
wash  by  reason  of  defective  distillation. 

Xilldng,  J.  Petebsbn  {Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  18  {1901),  No.  8,  pp.  47i-477)  — 
A  prixe-winnisg  essay  on  How  to  milk,  composed  at  the  Dalmn  Agricultural  College, 
Odense,  Denmark.    Translation  by  A.  Muller. 

Time  of  milking,  J.  H.  Gbisdalb  {Canada  Expt.  Famu  Rptt.  1900,  pp.  71-7S).— 
Tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  experiment  in  which  the  efiect  of  milking  cows  at 
equal  and  unequal  intervals  was  studied.  The  test  included  4  cows  and  covered  3 
periods  of  10  days  each  with  short  transition  periods.  During  the  first  and  third 
periods  the  cows  were  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.,  and  during  the  second 
period  at  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  The  results  showed  that  where  the  intervals  between 
mil  kings  were  unequal  the  richer  milk  was  produced  after  the  shorter  interval,  and 
that  where  the  intervals  between  milkings  were  equal  there  was  no  appreciable  dif- 
tenaiee  in  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  milk,  morning  and  evening. 

Progress  of  dairying  in  Kansas,  D.  H.  Ons  {Creamery  Jour.,  11  {1901),  No. 
14S,  pp.  e,  7) . — A  description  of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  Kansas.    Some  statistical  matter  is  incorporated. 

Senmarlc's  dairy  progress,  M.  Mortbnsxn  {Creamery  Jour.,  11  {1901),  No.  140, 
pp.  SO,  ei,  fig».  J.)— Short  biographies  of  T.  R.  S^elcke,  V.  Storch,  and  N.  J.  Fjord, 
and  their  great  work  in  establishing  the  dairy  industry  of  Denmark. 

Solids  in  cow's  milk.  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  amounts  of  fat  and 
solids-not-fat,  H.  Inolb  {Tramt.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soe.  Scotland,  S.  ger.,  IS  {1901), 
pp.  tl8-SS6). — ^The  results  are  presented  of  700  or  800  analyses  of  the  milk  of  18  cows, 
extending  over  a  period  of  21  days,  each  cow's  milk  being  collected  and  analyzed 
separately  morning  and  evening.  The  cows  were  milked  at  their  usual  time,  6  a.  m. 
and  3  p.  m.,  showing  very  unequal  intervals  between  the  milkings.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  fat  was  below  2  per  cent,  while  in  others  ranging  above  6  per  cent,  one 
I  of  7  per  cent  being  noted.    Samples  from  certtun  animals  contained  less  than  2 
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or  3  per  cent,  and  within  a  few  days  they  contained  5  or  6  per  cent  The  milk  from 
cows  near  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  showed  the  least  variation  from  day  to  day, 
and  was,  as  a  rule,  of  higher  quality  than  that  from  cows  yielding  a  large  amount. 
The  difference  between  the  morning's  and  evening's  milk  was  mostly  in  the  percent^ 
age  of  fat,  the  remainder  of  the  solids  showing  little  variation.  A  cow  yielding  large 
quantities  of  milk  gave  a  pro<luct  lower  in  solids-not-bit  than  those  near  the  end  of 
lactation.  The  average  composition  of  the  morning's  milk  was  fat  3.2  per  cent, 
solids-not-bit  9.2  per  cent;  evening's  milk,  fat  4.5  per  cent,  solids-not-fat,  8.9  per 
cent. 

Variation  in  milk  tests,  F.  W.  Boubka  (UoarcP»  Dairyman,  S2  (1901),  No.  g4, 
pp.  SIS,  SIS). — A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  milk  tests  with  the 
saibe  animal  from  day  to  day. 

Variations  in  milk  tests,  T.  L.  Haeckbb  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  Si  {1901),  No.  gg, 
pp.  470,  471). — An  address  before  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  convention,  outlining  reeults 
at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

The  physical  state  in  which  fat  exists  in  cream,  H.  D.  and  S.  0.  Richmond 
{ATuilyst,  g6  {1901),  No.  30^,  pp.  117-18S). — It  waa  found  that  there  was  a  distinct 
change  in  the  density  of  cream  at  about  the  melting  point  of  fat,  while  no  such  change 
was  observed  with  separated  milk.  This  le<l  the  authors  to  study  the  question  whether 
fat  in  milk  was  always  liquid,  as  it  was  expected  that  owing  to  the  different  heat 
capacities  of  solid  and  liquid  fat,  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  rate  of  heating  at 
the  melting  point  of  the  fat.  The  plan  adopted  in  studying  this  question  was  to  heat 
20  CO.  of  cream  in  a  tube  with  a  stirrer  bearing  a  thermometer  reading  to  0.1°  C, 
the  readings  l)eing  made  every  15  seconds.  The  estimations  were  ma<le  with  cream- 
that  had  been  kept  in  the  refrigerator  18  hours,  and  with  cream  that  had  been 
heate<l  to  50°  C.  and  rapidly  cooled  down  to  15°.  The  results  are  given  in  tables  and 
also  platted.  With  well  cooled  cream  it  appears  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  spe- 
cific heat  capaitity,  and  a  slight  though  distinct  al>sorption  of  heat  at  about  34°. 
With  heated  cream  rapidly  cooled,  a  very  slight  change  occurred  at  this  point.  The 
only  possible  change  that  could  produce  these  results  is  the  melting  of  the  fat  The 
authors  conclude  that  in  well  cooled  cream  the  fat  is  solid,  while  with  rapidly  cooled 
cream  it  is  mostly  li(]uid,  though  there  is  a  distinct  indication  that  it  had  become 
slightly  solidified  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  melting  is  practically  instantaneous. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  preservatives  in  milk,  M.  W.  Blyth  {ArudyM, 
S6  {1901),  No.  SOS,  pp.  14S-161)  .—The  author  proposes  a  method  for  detecting  pre- 
servatives in  milk  which  pt^rmits  the  examination  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  samples  in  a 
short  time.  Ten  cc.  of  t\\s  suspected  milk  and  of  a  control  sample  known  to  be  free 
from  preserv'atives  are  measured  into  test  tulies.  To  each  there  is  added  a  strong, 
slightly  alkaline  solution  of  litmus.  If  the  tubes  are  not  of  the  same  color,  a  half 
normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  suspected  sample 
until  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  check.  The  tulnw  are  then  plugged  with  cotton, 
and  both  heated  in  the  wat«r  bath  for  10  niin.  at  80°  C.  They  are  afterwards 
inoculated  with  ^  cc.  of  a  solution  of  i  cc.  of  sour  milk  in  100  cc.  of  water,  shaken, 
and  kei>t  24  hours  at  a  temperature  between  15  and  22°  C.  Tubes  containing  pre- 
servatives will  remain  blue  or  pink,  while  those  without  will  become  white  in  the 
same  way  as  the  chet'k.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  for  the  blue  or  pink  color  to 
become  white  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  preservative  present  Having  found 
the  samples  which  contain  preservatives,  the  nature  of  them  must  be  determined  by 
the  onlinary  methods. 

This  method  is  also  recommended  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  formic 
aldehyde  in  the  sample.  A  series  of  samples  is  made  up  with  known  amounts  of 
this  preser\'ative,  and  the  quantity  in  the  sample  under  investigation  is  estimated  by 
comitarison. 
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Pasteurisation  and  milk  preservation,  with  a  chapter  on  the  city  milk 
■opply.  J-  H.  MoNRAD  ( mnnetka,  III.:  Pub.  by  the  author  [/SO/],  S  ed.  erd.,  pp.  1S7, 

Bei>ort  of  the  committee  on  milk  and  cream  regulations  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  (Public  Health,  IS  {1901),  No.  8,  pp.  S80-6S7) .—The 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  what  regulatiotiB  might  be  made 
for  determininf;  the  deficiency  in  the  normal  constituents  of  milk  and  cream  or  the 
addition  of  extraneous  matter  which  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  adultera- 
tion. The  efiect  of  feeding,  weather,  period  of  lactation,  intervals  of  milking,  etc., 
are  discussed.  Among  other  considerations  it  is  reported  to  be  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  when  the  total  milk  solids  are  less  than  12  per  cent  and  the  butter  fat  less 
than  3.2S  per  cent,  the  milk  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deficient  and  either  mixed  with 
separated  milk,  or  water,  or  some  portion  of  its  normal  fat  removed. 

The  acid  proof  micro-organisms  of  dairy  products,  E.  ScHt)TZ  (Landw.  Jahrb., 
30  {1901),  No.  1-S,  pp.  Sg3-267,fig».  ^).— The  author  has  made  a  study  of  tubercle 
and  similar  bacilli  in  milk  and  butter  and  presents  a  table  for  identifying  the  several 
species  discoseed.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  reviewed  and  a  bibliography 
appended. 

ICilkfor  creameries,  J.  A.  Euddick' (Ontorio  Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Division  Bui.  S, 
n.  ter.,  1901,  pp.  7). — Directions  for  the  creamery  owners,  the  butter  maker  and  the 
patrons  on  the  handling  of  milk  for  creameries. 

American  hatter  in  Hawaii,  J.  D.  Avery,  jh.  {Creamery  Jour.,  11  {1901),  No. 
140,  pp.  1,S). — A  discussion  of  the  production  and  trade  in  butter  and  eggs  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  composition  of  Dutch  butter,  J.  Clabk  {Analyst,  £6(1901),  No.  SOB,  pp. 
llS-in). — ^The  author  made  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  butter  from  the  North  of 
the  Netherlands,  employing  the  Leffmann-Beam  method.  From  the  results,  he  finds 
the  average  volatile  acid  content  to  be  5.17  percent.  In  7  samples  this  fell  below 
4.5  per  cent.  In  several  of  the  latter  cases  the  author  was  able  to  prove  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  butter.  The  low  volatile  acid  content  was  not  due  to  adulteration 
of  the  butter,  but  to  natural  causes  which  seemed  to  appear  mainly  from  about 
the  middle  of  Septeralwr  to  the  middle  of  November.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
exposure  of  the  cattle  and  indifferent  feeding. 

Low  B«ichert-Meissl  value  of  IHitch  butter  L.  T.  Rgicuer  {Zlschr.  Angew. 
Oiem.,  14  {1901)  No.  6,  pp.  125-1S9). — The  author  made  extended  investigations  in 
the  Amsterdam  public  laboratory  of  butter  from  the  same  cows  from  1894  to  1901. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  results  for  each  year  are  given  in  tables.  The  num- 
bew  are  frequently  very  low,  those  in  the  autumn  being  invariably  less  than  those 
obtained  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  influence  of  the  food  and  weather  upon  the  B«ichert-Mei8sl  number 
of  Holland  butter,  A.  J.  Swavino  (Zttchr.  Unterrach.  Nahr.  u.  Gemtsgmtl.,  4  {1901), 
Ao.  IS,  pp.  577-585). — The  experiment  was  carried  out  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Goes,  Netherlands,  with  8  cows.  The  age  of  the  animal,  time  of  calving,  food,  man- 
ner of  feeding,  etc.,  were  noted.  The  refractometer,  Reichert-Meissl,  Hehner,  Hiibl, 
and  Crismer  numbers  were  determined,  together  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
batters. 

It  was  found  that  late  pasturing,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  lowered  the 
Beichert-Meiasl  number  and  increased  the  Crismer  number  of  the  butter  fat.  The 
early  stabling  of  the  cows  raised  the  Beichert-Meiasl  number,  while  the  Crismer 
number  did  not  exceed  the  limit  of  57°.  The  alteration  in  the  feeding  caused  directly 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  fat,  resulting  in  the  lowering  of  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  number  and  the  increasing  of  the  refractometer,  the  Crismer  number,  etc.  It 
would  appear  that  late  pasturing  causes  no  particular  lowering  of  the  Reichert-Meissl 
number  provided  forage  crops  were  fed  in  conjimction. 
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Fatilts  in  creamery  batter,  6.  L.  McKat  {Creamery  Jour.,  11  (1901),  No.  IJfO,  p. 
18). — A  disciisdon  of  the  use  of  salt  and  the  prodaction  of  the  proper  percentage  of 
water. 

The  Cole  batter-making>  process,  F.  T.  Shttt  {Canada  Expt.  Farm*  Rpl».  1900, 
pp.  188-191). — "This  method  or  process  consists  simply  of  blowing  air,  previously 
wanned  by  water  to  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°  F.,  through  well  ripened 
cream  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  21  in.  high  and  13  in.  in  diameter." 
The  promoter  of  this  method  claimed  that  20  to  30  per  cent  more  butter  could  be 
obtained  than  by  any  other  method.  Two  trials  were  made.  In  the  first  the  loas  of 
fat  in  the  buttermilk  was  5.07  percent  of  the  total  fat  supplied  in  the  cream.  In  the 
second  trial  the  Cole  process  was  compared  with  the  ordinary  method  on  the  same 
lot  of  cream.  Twenty-seven  lbs.  of  cream  was  used  in  each  case,  the  yield  <A  batter 
being,  respectively,  8.125  and  8.666  Ibe.  and  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttemulk,  respec- 
tively, 4.61  and  0.54  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  supplied  in  the  cream,  showing  that  leas 
butter  could  be  obtained  by  the  Cole  process  and  that  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk 
was  greater.  The  author  gives  data  and  quotes  authorities  to  show  that  there  ia  no 
formation  of  fat  from  albuminoids  during  the  ripening  of  cream. 

The  payment  for  milk  in  cooperative  creameries  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
M.  Henseval  {Bui.  Agr.  [BrusseW],  17  {1901),  No.  S,  pp.  SSJhSSg). — A  discuaaion  of 
paying  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  quality,  together  with  the  results  of  the  comparison 
of  different  milks  and  mixtures  of  the  same. 

Export  butter  trade,  G.  S.  Thomson  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  Australia,  4  (1901), 
No.  10,  pp.  801-805). — A  report  of  the  exportation  of  butter  from  Australia  to  Eng- 
land during  the  past  season  with  special  reference  to  the  grading  of  the  product. 

Butter  and  egg  storage  in  Belgium  {Station,  Farm,  and  Dairy,  4  {1901) ,  No.  4g, 
pp.  940, 941). 

A  simple  apparatus  for  simultaneously  estimating  the  £at  and  the  water 
in  butter,  H.  Poda  (Ztschr.  Unterguch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuttmtl.,  4  {1901),  No.  11,  pp. 
49S-496,  fig».  S). — In  the  described  method  the  sainple  of  butter  is  treated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus  and  is  heated  in  boiling 
water  for  some  time.  The  tube  is  afterwards  whirled  and  the  amount  of  resulting 
bii  and  nonfat  read  off  on  a  scale  marked  upon  the  cylinder. 

A  coraparison  of  results  shows  the  method  to  vary  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  from 
the  usual  method.  The  apparatus  is  claimed  to  be  applicable  to  the  work  of  cream- 
eries, and  6  examinations  may  be  completed  within  half  an  hour. 

Milk  for  cheese  factories,  J.  A.  Kuddick  {Ontario  Depl.  Agr.,  Dairy  Division 
Bui.  S,  n.  »er. ,  1901,  pp.  7) . — Directions  for  the  factory  owners,  the  cheese  maker,  and 
patrons  on  the  handling  of  milk  for  cheese  factories. 

Cheese  making,  M.  A.  O'Callaghan  {Agr.  Gaz.,  New  South  Walet,  IS  (1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  703-707) . — Methods  employed  in  England  in  making  Cheddar  cheese, 
Coulommiers  or  soft  new  milk  cheese,  Gervais  cream  cheese,  Cambridgeshire  cream 
cheese,  Port  du  Salut,  and  Cream  cheese. 

Cause  and  prevention  of  acidy  cheese,  J.  A.  Ruddick  (Amer.  Cheesemaker,  16 
(1901),  No.  185, p.4). — Cheese  more  or  less  faded  in  color  and  showing  a  rough  surface 
is  called  "acidy"  or  "acid  cut."  As  a  rule  such  cheese  is  made  from  overripe  milk 
in  which  too  much  acid  is  developed  before  the  curd  has  been  sufficiently  finned. 
If  the  whey  is  all  removed  while  the  curd  is  still  in  a  soft  condition  it  is  difficult  to 
expel  the  surplus.  The  remedy  for  sour  cheese  is  to  get  rid  of  the  whey  quickly  so 
that  the  curd  will  be  firm  before  the  acid  develops.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  curd  finer  and  running  off  a  portion  of  the  whey  as  soon  as  the  heating 
ia  finished  or  even  before.  However,  the  whey  should  not  be  wholly  removed  nntU 
the  curd  has  acquired  the  desired  firmness  and  elasticity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  such  handling  of  the  curd  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  yield.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  having  milk  in  a  less  acid  condition. 
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Kannftwsture  of  soft  dheeae,  £.  B.  ton  Hktnb  {HoardCt  Dairyman,  Si  {ISOl), 
No.  IS,  p.  984). — ^Methods  employed  in  the  maimfctcture  of  FromagedeBrie,  Camem- 
bert,  and  Nenfchatel  cheeee  in  Minnesota. 

Conditkni  of  the  cheese  industry  in  New  Zealand,  J.  A.  Rdddick  {Amer. 
Cheetemaker,  16  {1901),  No.  184,  pp.  l,i). 

Dairy  products  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  H.  E.  Alvord  (  U.  S.  Dtpt. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  S99-6S4,  pi*-  S). — A  detailed  account  of  the  exhibits  of  difier- 
ent  coontriee  and  the  awards  of  the  jury. 

VSTESIHABT  SCIEHCS  AHS  PRACTICE. 

The  stock-poisoning  plants  of  Montana,  preliminary  report,  V.  K.  Cbbsnut 
and  E.  V.  Wilcox  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany  BuL  S6,  pp.  160,  ph.  ST).— 
This  bulletin  contains  a  report  on  an  investigation  of  the  poisonous  plants  of  the 
State  during  1900,  together  with  observations  previously  made  along  the  same  line. 
The  subjects  considered  in  the  report  include  the  following:  Summer  and  winter  ranges 
for  sheep;  efiect  of  alkali  on  stock;  herding  and  other  details  of  the  management  of 
sheep;  water  supply  on  the  ranges;  altitude  of  the  ranges;  climatic  conditions  of  the 
season  of  1900;  inflaence  of  heavy  rain  storms,  snow  storms,  driving  and  trailing  sheep! 
hunger,  state  of  v^etation,  and  stage  of  the  growth  of  plants,  upon  the  poisoning  of 
sheep;  acclimatization  of  stock  to  the  range;  variation  and  localization  of  the  poisonons 
substances  in  plants;  variations  in  the  feeding  habits  of  stock,  with  reference  to  poison- 
ons plants;  extent  of  stock  poisoning;  experiments  on  rabbits;  displacing  poisonous 
plants  by  forage  plants;  herding  stock  away  from  dangerous  areas;  eradication  of 
poisonons  plants  by  digging;  popular  methods  of  treating  poisoned  animals;  per- 
manganate of  potash  as  a  chemical  antidote  and  directions  for  using  it;  method  of 
drenching;  bloat;  nonpoisonous  plants  which  are  mechanically  dangerous,  and  a 
special  discussion  of  the  more  important  poisonous  plants,  species  of  less  importance, 
plants  which  are  suspected  of  being  poisonous,  and  doubtful  plants  which  have  been 
suspected.  The  most  important  poisonous  plants  of  Montana  are  considered  to  be 
Zggadenua  venentmu,  DdpMmum  glaucum,  D.  bicolor,  dcuta  occidentaK*,  AragaUu* 
gpieatut,  A.  lagoput,  A.  splendttu,  Lupinut  leucophylhu,  L.  sericeiu,  and  L.  eyaneu*. 
Besides  these  more  important  speci<>e,  evidence  is  given  on  the  poisonous  nature  of 
12  plants  of  less  economic  importance,  and  brief  notes  are  given  on  the  economic 
valoe  or  barmlessness  of  14  species  which  have  been  suspected  by  stockmen  of  being 
poisonous.  Besides  these  species  brief  notes  are  given  on  23  other  plants  which 
have  been  suspected  of  being  poisonous,  but  concerning  which  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  positive  declaration. 

Many  experiments  were  made  in  the  treatment  of  poisoned  animals  and  especially 
prcMnising  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  an  oxi- 
dizing agent  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
ue  manifested.  From  experiments  with  this  substance  on  sheep  and  cattle  it  was 
.  found  that  the  majority  of  animals  recover  from  the  effects  of  poisoning  rather  rap- 
idly after  administration  of  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate  directly  into  the 
stomach.  The  methods  for  administering' the  permanganate  included  drenching  the 
animals  and  injecting  through  the  body  walls  directly  into  the  stomach.  No  strik- 
n^  advantage  was  noted  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  method,  but  the  direct  injec- 
tion into  the  stomach  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  where  the  stockman  has  had  some 
experience  in  administering  medicines  in  this  manner. 

Experiments  on  sheep  and  cattle  were  supplemented  by  numerous  experiments  on 
rabtnts  during  which  these  animals  were  fed  on  specimens  of  suspected  plants  or 
extracts  made  from  these  plants. 

Some  poisonons  plants  of  the  northern  stock  ranges,  V.  K.  Chrsndt  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  S06-3g4,  pi*'  S,fig»-  .^).— This  article  contains  notes  on 
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some  of  the  more  important  poisonous  plants,  with  especial  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  Montana.  The  discussion  is  partly  based  on  Bulletin  26  of  the 
Division  of  Botany  of  this  Department  (see  p.  283). 

Tetanus  treated  by  the  antitetanus  serum,  Dabert  {Jour.  Med.  Vet.  et  Zootech., 
6.  ser.,  5  (1901),  Jan.,  pp.  S2,  23). — Brief  notes  on  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the 
euccewful  use  of  antitetanus  serum  in  one  case  of  tetanus  in  the  horse. 

Contagrious  diseases  of  animals,  H.  MrrcHBLt,  (New  Jersey  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt. 
1899-1900,  pp.  119-l^S). — This  article  contains  a  brief  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
anthrax,  together  with  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  extent  of  other  contagious 
liseases. 

Keport  of  the  board  of  agrriculture  as  cattle  commissioners,  C.  J.  Bsix 
(Vermont  .SJa/e  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  117-135). — A  copy  is  given  of  the  regulations 
of  the  board  with  regard  to  inspection  and  quarantine  of  cattle  and  other  animals. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  tuberculin  tests  as  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  and  upon  glanders  in  horses.  The  nodular  disease  of  sheep  caused  by  the 
presence  of  CEnophagosloma  columbianum  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  is  reported  as 
having  prevailed  to  some  extent. 

Actinomycosis  in  animals,  R.  Hartl  (Berlin.  Thierarztl.  Wrhn»ch.r.,  1901,  No. 
1,  pp.  1-6,  Jigs.  3). — ^This  article  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  clinical  synap- 
toms  and  post-mortem  findings  of  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  horses,  cats,  and  dogs. 
In  horses  the  disease  assumes  a  form  which  resembles  farcy,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  latter.  Ulcers  with  a  persistent  discharge  are  formed  in  the  skin.  In  one 
case  the  whole  abdominal  wall  was  changed  into  a  hard,  fibrous  mass  containing 
numerous  small  ulcers.  The  author  made  numerous  cultures  of  the  organism 
obtained  from  these  cases,  the  greater  proportion  of  such  cultures  being  made  in 
agar-agar  and  sugar  bouillon.  Considerable  variation  was  noted  in  different  forms 
of  the  micro-organisms  thus  obtained,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  relationship  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease  may  ultimately  be  more  clearly  defined  than  at  the 
present. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin,  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Haotings  (  Wm- 
confin  Sla.  Bid.  84,  pp.  16,  figs.  4)  ■ — About  1,200  animals  in  suspected  herds  and  1,000 
in  unsuspected  herds  in  Wisconsin  were  tested  with  tuberculin.  The  percentage  of 
reacting  animals  varied  from  2.2  to  95  per  cent  in  different  herds.  The  average  per- 
centage of  tuberculous  animals  in  the  State  is  considere<l  rather  small.  A  statistical 
account  is  given  of  the  percentage  of  tuberculous  animals  in  other  States,  and  brief 
notes  are  presented  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin, 
the  spread  of  the  disease  from  herd  to  herd,  its  introduction  through  tuberculous 
animals,  the  advisability  of  State  quarantine,  mode  of  dissemination  within  a  herd, 
and  methods  of  treating  reacting  animals  and  controlling  the  disease. 

Report  of  tuberculosis  commission  (New  Jersey  i^te  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1899-1900, 
pp.  111-116). — Brief  recommendations  regarding  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  cattle  to  man. 

The  suppression  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  A.  Peters  (Rhode  Idand  i^ate  Bd. 
Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  '200-2 15). — A  discussion  of  the  views  which  are  held  at  present 
with  regard  to  the  infectiousness  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  and 
the  control  of  the  disease  by  means  of  government  regulations. 

Blackleg,  D.  Hutcheon  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  GoodHope,  18  (1901),  No.  S,pp. 67-73).-^ 
The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  conditionsof  this  disease  are  described.  Brief  notes 
are  given  on  hygienic  measures  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  outbreaks  of  the  disease, 
and  directions  are  given  for  using  blackleg  vaccine. 

The  significance  of  the  fungfiform  papillae  in  the  diagnosis  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  H.  Leutsch  (Zttchr.  Fleisch.  u.  Milchhyg.,  11  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  lit, 
143,  fig.  1). — From  an  anatomical  study  of  the  tongue  in  cases  of  this  disease,  it  was 
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found  that  the  epithelium  becomee  elevated,  so  that  the  fungifonn  papillse  appear  to 
be  sunken  in  small  depressions.  This  character  is  considered  of  diagnostic  value  for 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Study  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  of  calf,  F.  D.  Chester  (Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  46-^g,  figt.  i). — A  report  is  made  on  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  a  calf,  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  post-mortem  findings  and  cultural  and  pathogenic  properties  of  the 
organisn  which  was  isolated  from  diseased  tissue.  This  organism  was  found  upon 
inoculation  to  be  patbc^enic  to  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  A  guinea  pig  and  a  calf 
were  inoculated  by  inhalation  of  a  fine  mist  containing  the  organism. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  contagious  pleuro-pneuznonia,  F.  Uauptmann  (Ber- 
lin ThierdrzU.  Wchntdtr.,  1901,  No.  6,  pp.  66-67). — The  author  describes  from  cases 
which  occurred  in  his  practice  the  detailed  pathological  changes  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  characteristic  in  diagnosing  this  disease. 

Pneumonia  and  inoculation  agrainst  this  disease,  Reinlander  (Ztschr.  Veter- 
atSrk.,  IS  (1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  SS-60). — The  author  descriljes  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease and  the  circumstances  of  a  severe  outbreak  which  occurred  in  array  horses.  A 
number  of  experiments  were  tried  in  protective  inoculation,  without  very  promising 
remits.  The  author  concludes  that  the  inoculation  method  thus  far  employed  will 
probably  not  yield  favorable  results  until  the  organism  of  the  disease  has  been  iso- 
lated and  studi^. 

8toi>pag«  of  the  milk  duct  in  the  teat  and  its  treatment,  M.  Strebel  (Schweiz. 
Arth.  Thierh.,  4S  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  lg-18). — ^This  condition  may  be  congenital  or 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  injuries.  When  the  duct  is  closed  by  thin  membranes,  it 
may  be  safely  opened  by  the  use  of  the  probe.  The  author  discusses  the  conditions 
which  determine  the  most  practical  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  different  cases. 

Sxperimental  transmission  of  Texas  fever,  Ligni&res  (Rec.  Med.  Vet.,  Pant, 
S.  ter.,  7  (1900),  No.  iS,  pp.  118-180). — The  author  conducted  extensive  experiments 
with  Texas  fever  in  Argentina.  It  was  found  impossible  to  inoculate  experimentally 
the  horse,  aas,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  cat,  rat,  mouse,  and  domestic  fowl.  A  number  of  forms 
of  the  disease  were  noted  in  cattle  inoculated  experimentally,  and  the  peculiar  features 
of  dmical  symptoms  and  pathological  lesions  in  these  forms  are  described  in  detail. 
In  this  connection  the  author  made  numerous  counts  of  blood  corpuscles  and  recorded 
the  variations  in  number  of  red  "blood  corpuscles  and  in  the  body  temperature  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  tick  which  is  instrumental  in  transmitting  Texas 
fever  in  Argentina  is  called  Rhipicephalus  anmilaltu  micropltu.  The  author  describes 
minutely  the  external  form  and  anatomy  of  this  tick  in  its  different  stages.  Experi- 
ments were  made  in  producing  Texas  fever  experimentally  by  infestation  with  ticks 
taken  from  diseased  animals.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  thus  produced  by  ticks 
from  an  animal  which  was  apparently  healthy.  The  author  discusses  the  various 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  theory  concerning  the  agency  of  ticks 
in  spreading  Texas  fever. 

Experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  Texas  fever  could 
be  transmitted  through  the  agency  of  certain  flies  gave  negative  results  in  all  cases. 
The  author  describes  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  in  Argentina,  and 
diecnsees  in  a  brief  section  the  importance  of  the  disease  to  the  cattle  industry.  Since 
Texas  fever  is  most  commonly  confounded  with  anthrax,  a  parallel  table  is  given 
showing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  2  diseases.  Experiments  in  the  use  of 
qmnin  in  treating  Texas  fever  showed  that  this  substance  is  without  true  curative 
value  for  this  disease. 

The  author  reviews  the  literature  concerning  the  methods  of  destroying  the  cattle 
ticks  and  methods  of  producing  immunity  in  susceptible  animals.  A  number  of 
experiments  in  blood  inoculation  for  the  purpose  of  producing  immunity  gave  good 
reaoHa.  The  author  concludes  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  only  by  the  agency  of 
ticks,  and  that  preventive  vaccination  may  be  successfully  carried  out,  although 
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little  hope  is  to  be  entertained  of  curing  actual  casee  by  serum  inoculationB.     A  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  is  added. 

Horse  sickness  of  South  AMca,  E.  Nocard  (Jiec.  Med.  Vet,  Pari*,  8.  »er.,  8 
(1901),  No  H,  pp.  37-^1,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  discusses  the  serious  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  among  horses  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war.  Charts  are  given 
showing  details  of  the  clinical  history  of  a  number  of  cases.  The  organism  of  the 
disease  has  not  been  isolated,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  a  protozoan 
parasite,  which  is  probably  transmitted  by  means  of  some  insect,  possibly  the 
mosquito. 

Kalignaat  oedema  in  the  horse,  E.  Zschokks  {Schvxiz.  Arch.  Thierh.,  43  {1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  $0-g4). — In  one  case  the  disease  developed  in  consequence  of  stepping  on 
a  nail.  The  wound  was  treated  with  lysol,  but  9  days  afterward  the  disease  appeared. 
The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  the  disease  are  described  in  this  and  several  other 
cases. 

Sheep  pox,  E.  Pbrboncito  (Gior.  R.  Soc  Aocad.  Vet.  lial.,  SO  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
64,  66). — Brief  notes  on  the  history  and  unusual  severity  of  an  outbreak  of  this  dis- 
ease during  the  past  year.  The  author  discusses  the  methods  which  have  thus  fu* 
been  adopted  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Dourine,  J.  Db  Dobs  (Veeartsenijk.  Bladen  v.  Nederl'IndS,  IS  (1900),  No.  t,  pp. 
104-164. ) — This  disease  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent  during  the  past  season  in 
Soemedang.  The  author  discusses  in  detail  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  cases. 
The  pathogenic  organism  was  not  isolated. 

Hog-cholera  remedy,  C.L.  Penny  ( Delaware  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  96-98). — An  analy- 
sis was  made  of  a  proprietary  preparation  sold  as  a  "preventive  and  cure  for  hog 
cholera,"  and  the  results  are  compared  with  a  formula  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  It  is  thought  that  the  compounder  meant 
to  follow  the  formula  of  the  Department  and  the  author  questions  whether  a  remedy 
prepared  in  this  way  should  be  sold  imder  a  proprietary  name. 

In  this  connection  an  examination  was  made  of  41  samples  of  antimony  sulphid 
sold  by  retail  druggists  in  Delaware  and  other  States.  The  results  showed  that  33 
samples  were  entirely  free  from  antimony  in  any  form. 

Babies:  Its  cause,  ibrequency,  and  treatment,  D.  E.  Salmon  (U.  S.  DepL  Agr. 
Yearbook  1900,  pp.  !Sll-g4S). — A  discussion  of  the  cause,  nature,  distribution,  and 
means  of  treating  this  disease,  with  historical  notes  on  the  success  which  has  been 
obtained  along  this  line  in  other  countries. 

Diseases  of  poultry,  A.  G.  Gilbkbt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rptg.  1900,  p.  tS9). — In 
cases  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  the  author  recommends  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  the  premises.  For  the  destruction  of  lice  a  fluid  preparation  containing  4  oz. 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  4  oz.  of  common  salt  was  found  efficient.  These  sub- 
stances should  be  dissolved  in  from  2  to  4  qts.  of  water,  and  all  parts  of  poultry 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed.  This  treatment  may  be  followed  by  white- 
washing. 

Asthenia  or  going-light  of  fowls,  F.  D.  Chbsteb  (Dektware  Sla,  J^tt.  1900,  pp. 
SS-60,fig.  1). — From  cases  of  this  disease  the  author  isolated  2  organisms,  one  of 
which  was  the  coli  bacillus  and  the  other  similar  to  BacUltu  mlgari*.  Detailed  state- 
ments are  given  concerning  the  morphological  and  cultural  characters  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  a  table  is  presented  comparing  the  organism  with  Bacterium  aMhenia,  as 
described  by  Dawson. 

When  fed  to  young  chickens  in  ordinary  food,  this  organism  prodnced  a  rapidly 
fatal  disease.  Asthenia  occurs  more  frequently  in  young  chickens  than  in  older  ones. 
Apparently  the  organism  is  not  pathogenic  for  old  fowls,  except  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  is  considered  merely  a  virulent  form  of  the  coll  baciUos. 
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Kitero-hepatitis  or  blackhead  of  fowls,  F.  D.  Chester  and  A.  Robin  (Delatmre 
Sia.  Bpt.  1900,  pp.  60-66,  Jigs.  S). — This  disease,  which  has  l)een  known  as  occurring 
in  turkejrs,  is  now  reported  as  attacking  chickens.  A  detailed  report  is  given  on  the 
technical  methods  employed  in  preparing  and  studying  pathological  tissue.  In 
affected  livers  certain  bodies  were  seen  in  some  of  the  cells,  which  are  suspected  of 
being  young  stages  of  the  parasitic  organism  which  causes  the  disease. 

Notes  on  parasites,  66-67,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  H.^ssall  ( U.  S.  Dept.  A^r., 
Bureau  of  Animal  IndwUry  Cirr.  S4,  pp.  4). — The  authors  describe  a  pupa-like  stage 
of  Omiihodorot  megnini  and  discuss  the  synonymy  of  Boophihis  mislralig  and  B.  bovi». 
Slrongyhu  contoiiiu  and  Cynticereus  lenuicollig  are  reported  as  having  been  found  in  a 
ppedmen  of  mule  deer  which  died  at  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

On  disinfection,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  (  Vel.  Jonr.,5i  (1901),  So.  SOS,  pp.  100-108).— 
The  author  discu-sses  the  practical  value  for  disinfecting  purj)ose8  of  light,  fresh  air, 
^Iphurus  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,'  chlorid  of  lime,  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  and  formal- 
dehyde. 

Stable  disinfection,  F.  P.  GoanAM  (Bhotie  hlami  Stalf  Bit.  Agr.  Bpt.  1900,  pp. 
■Uo-S2J). — The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  other  dis- 
ea.«es,  with  notes  on  disinfection  of  stables  after  outbreaks  of  these  disea.'fes  by  means 
of  formalin,  carbolic  acid,  carbol-sulphuric  acid,  creolin,  and  chlorid  of  lime. 

The  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen  relating  to  indemnities  for 
animalB  affected  with  anthrax,  blackleg,  and  hog  cholera,  Lorenz  {Ztuchr. 
Tfiirrmed.,  5  (1901),  .Vo.  /,  pp.  12-6S). — This  article  contains  copies  of  regulations 
relating  to  the  subject,  an  elaborate  discussion  by  the  author  on  the  sanitary  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  outbreaks  of  these  diseases,  and  on  the  methods  of  preventive 
inoculation  which  promise  to  yield  the  best  results. 

AOBICULTUBAL  ENOnrEEBINO. 

The  carrying  capacities  of  irrig:ation  canals,  S.  Fortier  ( I'tah  ftia.  Bui.  71, 
pp.  55,  Jigx.  4-^). — This  is  a  report  of  64  experiments  made  during  the  summer  of  1897 
on  irrigation  channels  varying  in  size  from  small  ditches  carrying  a  few  miner's 
inches  to  large  canals  carrying  si»  high  as  225  second-feet,  and  including  nearly  every 
form  of  ditch  common  to  western  Amerii-a. 

"The  object  sought  was  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  ditches  and  canals  that  had  been  in  oi)eratioii  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  volume  which  flowed  in  any  particular  ditch  and  compare  it  with 
wrae  well-known  empirical  fornmla,  such  as  Kutter'e  or  Chezy's,  it  was  necessary  to 
asKvrtain  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  sectional  area  of  the  water,  the 
mean  velo<-ity,  and  the  ratio  between  the  water  area  and  the  wette<l  perimeter." 

Other  objects  which  the  author  had  in  view  was  to  ascertain  the  form  which  chan- 
nels assume  when  a<-te«l  upon  by  water  and  the  atmosphere  anil  to  determine  the 
valnes  of  the  coefficient  of  roughness  (n)  under  different  conditions. 

The  discharge  was  measured  either  by  a  current  meter  or  by  a  Cippoletti  trapezoidal 
weir,  special  precautions  being  taken  to  secure  the  conditions  nei-essary  for  accurate 
measurements.  The  current  meter  measurements  recorded  arc  in  every  ca«e  the 
mean  of  from  3  to  6  readings.  The  average  cross  sections  were  obtained  "by  plat- 
ting in  different  colors  on  a  large  scale  the  three  or  more  cross  sections  taken  in  the 
field.  A  new  perimeter  was  then  adopted  which  represented  the  average  of  all  those 
platted.  Its  length  was  found  by  a  pair  of  dividers  and  the  area  of  the  average  sec- 
tion by  a  planimeter. 

"The  slope  of  a  canal  represente«l  by  the  fall  of  a  given  jmrtion,  usually  from  50 
to  .300  ft.,  divided  by  the  distance,  was  determined  by  a  new  Buff  and  Berger  18  in. 
level  and  a  leveling  rod  reading  to  thousandths  of  a  foot. 
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"The  methfKl  followed  in  detenniniiitt  the  dope  wa.->  to  drive  small  fini^hinfc  wire 
nails  into  the  tops  of  Hubmerged  oak  stakes  at  each  end  of  the  stn-tion  to  l)e  te>"te«l. 
It  watt  not  always  possible  to  have  the  top  of  the  nail  coincide  exactly  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  this  difference  introiluceti  no  error  in  the  results,  providetl  the 
heads  of  lK)th  nails  (K'cupie<l  the  same  relative  position  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  the  case  of  pulsations  or  slit;ht  waves  causinl  by  winds,  the  tops  of  Iwth  nails  were 
even  with  the  hiRhest  or  lowi>st  water  surfaces." 
From  the  data  reported  the  author  draws  the  followin;;  conclusions: 
"(1)  Sections  of  canals  in  earth,  althoujrh  carefully  built  of  a  trapezoidal  fonn, 
with  the  liottoni  width  horizontal,  sixm  chancre  to  segments  resembling  those  of  an 
ellipse. 

"(2)  In  all  large  or  ine<lium  sized  canals  in  earth,  berms  are  ne<'essary  in  onler 
to  prevent  a  (wrtion  of  the  excavated  material  from  rolling  into  the  canal. 

"  (;{)  The  carrying  capacity  of  new  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  during  the  first 
season  of  their  oi)erati<m  are  less  than  in  sul)se(pient  .«easons,  providing  the  sanie 
conditions  are  maintained. 

"(4)  The  coerticienf  of  friction  in  canals  well  lined  with  sediment  in  good  order 
and  long  in  use  is  less  than  has  been  usually  s-upposeil. 

"  (5)  The  frictional  resistance  of  coarst>  materials,  such  a"  gravel,  i>ebbles,  or  cobble 
rock,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  whether  such  material  is  well  pm'ked  or  loose. 

"(6)  That  a  rough  channel  exerts  a  greater  influence  in  retaniing  the  flow  of  a 
small  ditch  than  the  same  degree  of  roughness  exerts  on  the  large  canal  or  river. 

"(7)  In  the  past,  canal  builders  have  to  a  great  extent  overlooked  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  growth  of  aquatic  plant.*. 

"(H)  The  effect  of  water  plants  in  checking  the  flow  and  lessening  the  capacity  of 
irrigation  canals  may  be  much  gnater  than  a  rough  uneven  channel. 

"(9)  In  j>arts  of  the  ari<l  West  where  such  vegetation  grows  abundantly  the  canals 
should  l)e  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  growth,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  to 
facilitate  its  removal." 

"On  account  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  physical  conditions  of  the  channel 
from  which  the  present  values  of  (n)  have  been  derivetl  and  the  ditches  and  canals 
of  irrigated  America,  the  writer  has  attem|)te<l  to  assign  values  for  (n)  which  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  Future  expt'rimeiits  in  which  the  details  are  more  accurately  conducte<l  may, 
however,  modify  the  values  of  (n)  as  here  given."  The  proposed  values  for  the 
coefficient  of  friction  (n)  for  different  kinds  of  irrigation  ditches  and  i-anals  areas 
follows: 

"n=.0175  for  canals  in  earth  in  excellent  condition,  well  coateil  with  sediment,  reg- 
ular in  cross  .section  and  free  from  vegetation,  loose  j>ebbles,  and  cobble  riH'k. 
"n=.020  for  canals  in  earth  in  good  condition,  lined  with  well-packed  gravel  jiartly 

covered  with  sediment  and  free  from  vegetation. 
"n  =  .0225  for  canals  in  earth  in  fair  condition,  the  wetted  surface  being  lined  with 
sediment  with  an  occasional  patch  of  low-water  plants,  or  comiwsed  of  loose 
gravel  without  vegetation. 
"  n=.0250  for  canals  in  earth  in  average  condition  having  few  sharp  l>end8  and  l)eing 
fairly  uniform  in  cross  s«>ction;  the  water  slojws  and  bottom  l)eing  lined  with 
sediment  and  low  water  plants,  or  compostnl  of  loose  gravel  and  fragments  of 
roi-k  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  and  free  from  vegetation. 
"n=.0275  for  canals  in  earth  below  the  average  in  grade,  alignment  and  cross  section; 
having  indentations  on  the  sides,  the  edges  in  places  partially  tilletl  with  earth 
and  gravel,  and  the  lining  connx>se<l  of  coarse  gravel  and  cobble  rock  unpacked. 
This  value  would  also  apply  to  a  smooth,  rt>gular  surface  if  the  channel  were 
partially  tille<l  with  aquatic  plants. 
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"  n=.030(y  for  canals  in  earth  in  rather  bad  condition  having  tlie  lied  partially  cov- 
ered with  debris;  or  having  comparatively  smooth  sides  and  biittom  with 
bunches  of  grass  and  weeds  projecting  into  the  water  and  more  or  less  aquatic 
plants  growing  in  the  channel. 
"L=.03.50for  small  ditches  having  a  small  uneven  l)e<l  and  for  canals  in  earth  m 

(airly  good  condition  but  partially  tille<l  with  aquatic  plant.-". 
"  n=.040  for  I'anals  inearth  whose  channels  are  about  half  full  of  a(|uatic  vegetation. 
'"n=.OoOfor  canals  in  earth  whose  chamiels  are  al)out  two-thirds  full  of  a(|uatic 
vegetation." 
Practical  irrigation,  C.  T.  Johnston  and  J.  D.  Stan.vabd  (  f.  .S.  /><•/</.  Aift.  Year- 
Ijinik  1900,  pp.  491-61:1,  fig».  9). — ^This  article  explains  methwls  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing small  ditches  with  varying  grades  and  cross  sections,  the  laying  out  of  field 
laterals,  methcxls  of  applying  w^ater  to  crops,  when  to  irrigate,  and  c<jst  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  ditch. 

A  study  of  the  practice  of  irrig'ation  on  the  plain  of  TJrgel,  Spain,  P. 
Phiuhpar  (Ann.  Agron.,  S7  (1901),  Xo.  5,  pp.  SiO-S-ir.jig.  /).— This  article  descril)es 
quite  fully  the  system  of  water  management  and  methods  of  irrigation  practice<l  in 
this  region,  and  disciisses  the  results  obtained. 

The  Chapman  subirrigation  plant  (California  Cull.,  16  (1901),  So.  20,  p.  JOS, 
&g.  1). — ^A  brief  description. 

Tenth  Biennial  Beport  of  the  State  Engrineer  to  the  Oovemor  of  Colorado, 
1899  and  1900  ( Colorado  Stale  Eng.  Rpl.  1S99  ami  1900,  pp.  S9(i,  pl».  //).— This  is 
an  account  of  operations  during  the  2  years  ended  November  30,  ItWO,  and  includes 
a  list  of  the  irrigatirm  officers  with  recommendations  regarding  the  improvement  of 
the  irrigation  system  of  the  State;  reports  on  the  internal  improvements  made;  an 
abstract  of  supreme  court  decisions  relating  to  irrigation;  reports  of  8U|>erintendent8 
of  irrifiation  and  water  commissioners;  ditch  and  resen'oir  filings;  seepage  measure- 
ments and  ditch  ratings;  and  gagings  of  streams  with  comparative  tables  of  discharge. 
Agricultural  machinery  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1000,  (t.  Covpan  (Bui. 
Soc.  Agr.  Prance,  n.  ser.,  SS  (1900),  Dec.  1.5,  pp.  469-479,  figs.  6;  33  (1901),  Jan.  1, 
pp.  4S-49,  figs.  4;  Jan.  16,  pp.  97-106,  figs.  11;  Feb.  1,  pp.  165-176,  figs.  5;  Feb.  Id, 
pp.  i80-286,  figs.  4:  Mar.  1,  pp.  S63-S70,  figs.  5).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  plows, 
cultivators,  scarifiers,  pulverizers,  rollers,  harrows,  mechanical  diggers,  fertilizer  dis- 
tributers, seed  drills  and  planters,  hoes,  pumps,  hydraulic  rams  and  other  water 
lifts,  agricultural  artillery,  harvesting  machines  of  all  kinds,  threshing  uiachines, 
and  presses,  mills,  and  other  machines  for  preparing  crops  for  handling  and  use. 

Besults  of  tests  of  alcohol  motors  in  Germany,  E.  Leplae  (Les  rfmltnts  des 
tttms  lie  moteiiTS  A  alcool  en  Allemngne.     Brecht:  L.  Braeckmans,  1001,  pp.  17). 

The  selection  of  materials  for  macadam  roads,  L.  W.  P.\ge  (  V.  ,S.  Depl.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1900,  pp.  S49-358). — ThL<!  article  discusses  the  importance  of  the  physical 
properties  of  rock  in  rood  building  and  of  a  reconl  of  traffic  for  proposed  roads  and 
methods  of  measuring  trafSc,  the  adaptation  of  material  to  different  kinds  of  trafiSc, 
and  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  rocks  for  road  building.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  establishment  of  a  road  material  laboratory  in  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  this 
Department  and  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  is  explained. 

Kountain  roads,  J.  W.  Abbott  (  ('.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  183-198,  pis. 
■J).— The  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  roads  are  discussed  in  a  popular 
manner. 

Construction  and  care  of  earth  roads,  I.  O.  3akbr  (Illinws  Sta.  Bui.  65,  pp. 
7S-93,fig.  /).— This  bulletin  is  "addressed  to  the  farmers  chiefly,"  and  deals  with 
the  subject  under  three  main  heads— construction,  maintenance,  and  administration. 
Good  dirt  roads  for  Mississippi,  J.  W.  Fox  and  VV.  L.  Hutchinson  (Mississippi 
"SJo.  Bui.  67,  pp.  16,  figs,  ff).— The  road  laws  of  Mississippi  are  briefly  summarized 
and  the  system  of  road  maintenance  of  the  State  is  discussed.  Methotls  of  building 
and  maintaining  dirt  roads  are  briefly  explained. 
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Twelfth  Awwiiftl  B«port  oi  Delaware  Station,  1900  (Delatixire  fHa.  Ri>t.  1900, 
pp.  gS9) . — This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  tiie  fl»(«l  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 
the  organization  list  of  the  station,  and  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  includ- 
ing a  numher  of  articles  abstracte<l  elsewhere,  and  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  51  of  the 
station  on  pedi^eeti  sonchum  a.«  a  source  of  cane  sugar  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  42) . 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Iiouisiana  Stations,  1900  (Ixmitiana  SUtt.  Rpf. 
1900,  pp.  JJ) . — An  account  is  given  of  the  work  at  the  Sugar  Station  at  Audul)on 
Park,  the  State  Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  North  Louisiana  Station  at  Calhoun. 
The  report  also  contains  the  organization  lists>  of  the  stations  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  eii(le<l  June  :iO,  1900. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station,  C.  D.  Smith  {ilichignn  Stn.  Bnl. 
1S6,  pp.  4-s) . — This  contains  the  act  of  the  State  legislature  establishing  the  Upper 
Peninstila  Experiment  .Station,  a  <lescription  of  the  station  farm,  including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  underlying  rock,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  already  accomplished. 

Bulletins  of  Alabama  Station  (Imiexto  Vol.  VIII,  Bttl».  108-112,  pp.  191-301). 

Finances — meteorology — index  (Maine Sla.  Bxd.  69, pp.  191-338-^8). — This  con- 
tains a  list  of  acknowleilgments,  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  an  index  to  the  annual 
reiwrtx  for  1897  to  1900,  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  and  brief  notes  on  the 
aim  and  work  of  the  station  by  the  director. 

Experimental  work  in  agriculture,  C.  Sen rei ber  ( 7?fr.  Gfn.  Agron.  [Loiuviin], 
10  {If/Ol)  .Vo.  1,  pp.  31-39). — This  article  discusses  the  work  of  the  experiment 
stations,  the  experimental  fields,  and  the  fields  of  demonstration  as  they  exiirt  in 
Belgimn. 

Yearbook  of  the.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yenr- 
bt>ok,  1900,  pp.  8<S8,  ph.  87,  Jif/».  88). — This  includes  a  general  report  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  ojwrations  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  30  .semipopular  articles  on 
miscellaneous  subjects  noted  elsewhere,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  AVilliam  Saun- 
ders, and  an  api)endix  containing  the  usual  summary  of  useful  information  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  interest  to  farmers.  A  new  feature  of  the  appendix  is  the  publication 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  agricultural  dep>artmenta  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  the  cost  of  attendance. 

Crop  Beporter  ( ('.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Pinfion  of  Statiftws  Crop  Reporter,  Vol.  .%  Xi»>. 
1-3,  pp.  8  each). — These  numljers  contain  statistical  data  on  the  condition  of  crops 
in  the  different  States  and  Territories  on  May  1,  June  1,  and  July  1,  1901,  an<l  a 
number  of  articles  on  misi-ellaneous  subjects,  including  the  following:  Production  of 
oats  and  barley  in  Ku.xsia  since  18S3,  agricultural  organizations  in  France,  the  cotton 
crop  of  In<lia,  the  wheat  crop  of  India  in  1901,  the  intercontinental  wheat  trade, 
principal  grain  crops  of  Aa-Jtria  in  1900,  princiftal  food  crops  of  Bulgaria  in  1898  and 

1899,  the  com  crop  of  Mexico,  the  crop  rejiorting  service  of  the  Division  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  .\griculture,  the  farmers'  interest  in  foreign  crop  rejwrts,  and 
production  of  maize  and  millet  in  Russia  since  1883. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1899-1900,  J.  L.  AVatki.ns  ( ('.  .S".  Ikpt.  Agr.,  DiriMon  of 
Stiilislkv  Bnl.  19,  pp.  4'i). — This  bulletin  is  the  customary  annual  report  presenting 
statistical  data  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  as  shown  by 
the  movement  of  the  crop  from  the  plantation  to  points  of  exjwrt  or  consumption. 
In  ad<litiiin.  statistical  information  is  given  on  the  growth  of  cotton  spinning  in  the 
South,  the  sea  island  eott<m  crop  of  1899-1900,  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1899- 

1900,  the  cost  of  picking  cotton,  exports  and  imports  of  cotton,  consumption  of 
-American  cotton  by  foreign  countries,  the  world's  cotton  spindles  and  their  con- 
sumption, the  cotton  production  and  acreage  since  1894,  exports  of  cotton  from  Bra- 
zilian jwrts,  movement  of  cotton  from  Asiatic  to  European  Russia,  the  Mexittm  crop 
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and  world's  cotton  crops  since  1865.  The  total  crop  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
9,935,990  commercial  bales,  valued  at  $329,269,332.  Of  this,  the  sea  island  crop 
amounted  to  98,338  bales,  valued  at  15,578,536. 

Foreigpi  importo  of  American  tobacco  (Spec.  [  V.  .S'.]  Coruular  Rpts.,  SO  {1900), 
ft.  1,  pp.  71-lSS). — A  wriee  of  reports  on  the  tobacco  imports  of  all  the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

Influence  of  rye  on  the  price  of  wheat,  E.  T.  Peters  (  f '.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
htiok  1900,  pp.  167-182). — In  this  article  the  price  of  wheat  in  its  relation  to  the  world's 
supply  of  breadstufis,  the  world's  wheat  crop,  and  especially  the  world's  rye  produc- 
tion are  discussed. 

Oar  foreign  trade  in  aerricultural  products,  1891-1900,  F.  H.  HrrcncocE 
(I".  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Section  of  Foreign  Market*  Bui.  iS,  pp.  61).— A  detailed  statistical 
review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  10  fiscal  years  1891-1900.  In 
1900  the  value  of  the  leading  agricultural  exports  amoimted  to  $844,616,530,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  l)eing  breadstuffs,  cotton,  meat  pnxlucts,  live  animals,  tol)acco,  oil  cake 
and  oil-cake  meal,  ve^table  oils,  fruits  and  nuts,  dairy  pro<luots,  and  seeds.  The 
value  of  the  leading  agricultural  imports  amounted  to  $420,139,288,  the  princiiial 
articles  being  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  silk,  vegetable  fibers,  wool,  fruits  aud 
nuts,  tobacco,  tea,  wines,  vegetable  oils,  and  cocoa. 

Our  trade  with  Scandinavia,  1890-1900,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agt:, 
faction  of  Foreign  Markets  Bui.  SS,  pp.  1S4). — This  is  a  statistical  review  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  during  the  fiscal  years 
1890-1900.  The  expwrts  to  these  three  countries  increased  in  valuation  from 
$9,000,000  in  1890  to  $29,000,000  in  1900.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $4,000,000  in 
1890  and  $5,000,000  in  1900. 

Agricultural  imports  and  exports,  1896-1900,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  (  V.  f>.  Dept. 
Agr.,  flection  of  Foreign  Markets  Cirr.  S3,  pp.  16) . — Statistical  tables  showing  the  char- 
acter, quantity,  and  value  of  the  agricultural  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
during  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years,  1896-1900. 

Agricultural  returns  for  Oreat  Britain,  1900  (London:  Wyman  ASons,  1901, 
pp.  XLJX  -r  S59) . — This  report  shows  the  acreage  and  produce  of  crops,  prices  of  corn, 
and  number  of  live  stock  with  agricultural  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Briti.sh 
poneaeions  and  foreign  countries. 

The  course  of  prices  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  a  series  of 
years,  G.  K.  Holmes  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistic*  Bui.  IS,  pp.  31). — The 
prices  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  1860,  1880,  1890,  1895,  and  1900  on 
abont  July  1  for  each  of  these  years  were  obtainetl  from  manufacturers  and  the  fig- 
ures are  here  presented  in  tables.  The  magnitude  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
agricultural  implements  and  some  of  the  economic  resulte  of  machinery  produced  in 
the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  com  and  wheat  and  the  making  of  hay  are  pointed 
out.    The  change  in  price  of  different  implements  and  machines  is  briefly  discussed. 

Agricultiire  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  LeG.  Powers  (Amer.  Mo.  Rev.  of  Revian,  iS 
{1901),  No.  134,  pp.  3glSS3). — A  statistical  summary  dealing  mainly  with  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1900  and  their  value. 

Hotes  on  the  agriculture  of  B^union,  F.  Stchlmann  (Beihefle  Tropavpflamer, 
i  (1901),  So.  1,  pp.  S9,fig».  S). 

Visit  to  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  W.  Saunders  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rptt. 
1900,  pp.  44-66,  pi.  1) . — Notes  on  a  trip  made  by  the  author,  with  a  paper  read  Ijefore 
the  British  Association  on  the  results  of  experimental  work  in  agriculture  in  Canada 
under  government  organization. 

Tree  delivery  of  rural  mails,  C.  H.  Grbathoobe  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900, 
pp.  61S-6£8,  pU.  4,  map*  S). — The  author  reviews  the  growth  of  the  rural  free  deliv- 
ery of  mails  in  the  United  States,  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
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system,  quotes  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  farmers  as  to  rural  free  delivery,  and 
gives  directions  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  starting  new  routes. 

A^icultural  education  in  France,  C.  B.  Smith  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.  Yearbook  1900, 
pp.  115-130). — A  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  are  popularly  discussed  the  French 
national  department  of  agriculture,  national  schools  of  agriculture,  practical  agricol- 
tural  schools,  farm  schools,  agriculture  as  taught  in  the  public  schools,  departmental 
and  special  professors  of  agriculture  and  their  functions,  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  laboratories  of  France. 

"  France  has,  in  all,  12  institutions  for  teaching  agriculture  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees,  43  for  teaching  the  third  degrees,  34  for  pure  practice  of  apprenticeship, 
3,362  fields  of  demonstration,  77  e.stablishmente  for  analysis  and  agricultural  research, 
and  214  departmental  and  special  professors  of  agriculture,  who  give  instruction 
yearly  to  300,000  adult  fanners  and  conduct  agricultural  classes  in  the  normal  schools 
for  men  and  in  the  rural  primary  schools." 
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Alabama  Coli-ege  and  Station. — E.  M.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Okla- 
homa CoUege  and  Station,  has  lieen  appointed  professor  of  biology  and  horticulture 
in  the  college  and  biologist  of  the  station,  vice  F.  S.  Earle,  who,  as  previously  noted, 
has  gone  to  the  Xew  York  Botanic  Gardens,  (i.  F.  Freeman  has  been  api>ointed 
secretary  of  the  station.  H.  Harold  Hume  and  H.  A.  Houghton  have  severed  their 
connection  with  the  institution. 

Alabama  TrsKBOEE  Station*. — The  station  is"  preparing  a  set  of  nature-study  leaf- 
lets, to  l>e  placed  in  the  hands  of  school-teachers.  These  teacrhers  will  be  urged  to 
conduct  a  child's  garden  in  connet^tion  with  their  8<'hools,  and  to  teach  something  of 
nature  study  in  a  prai-tical  way.  Farmers'  leaflets,  written  in  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage and  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  farm  work,  are  l>eing  issued.  The  insti- 
tute keeps  in  touch  with  its  constituents  by  means  of  farmers'  conferences  held 
monthly  in  different  localities,  delegates  from  these  conferences  being  sent  to  the 
monthly  meetings  which  are  held  at  the  institute. 

Arizona  Station. — John  J.  Thomber,  A.  M.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Ixitanist 
of  the  station,  filling  the  vacancy  t-aused  by  the  resignation  of  David  tiriftiths,  now 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  Mr.  Thomber  will  l)e  <4ilefly 
occupied  with  the  study  of  grazing  conditions  in  the  southwest,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  and  reclamation  of  worn-out  ranges.  He  has  l)een  occn- 
I»ied  for  the  past  four  years  with  the  study  of  similar  problems  in  Nebraska. 

California  Univkr.sity  and  Station. — A.  >I.  dal  Piaz,  assistant  in  viticulture,  has 
rtvigned,  and  E.  H.  Twight,  a  graduate  of  the  Viticultural  College  of  Mfuitiicllier, 
Pram*,  has  l)een  appointed  in  his  place.  A.  R.  Ward,  D.  V.  JI.,  formerly  of  Cor- 
nell I'niversity  and  Station,  has  been  appointe<l  veterinarian  of  the  station.  A  <lairy 
whool  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture.  J.  H. 
Barber,  foreman  of  the  Paso  Robles  Station,  has  been  transferre<l  to  the  station  at 
Jackjion,  while  Foreman  J.  W.  Neal  of  the  latter  goes  to  the  Paso  Robles  Station. 

Colorado  Station. — An  insectary  is  being  built  for  the  entomological  .section  of  the 
station.  The  governing  Ixmnl  has  decided  to  reconvey  to  the  State  16()  acres  of  land, 
formerly  used  as  a  portion  of  the  Rockyford  Substation.  This  reduces  the  substation 
to  an  area  of  40  acres,  most  of  which  will  be  leased. 

CoNNBcnctT  Storrs  Collwje  and  Station. — President  G.  W.  Flint  and  fonr  inem- 
I«er8  of  the  college  faculty  have  been  relieve<l.  H.  W.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan  Ciiiver- 
sity,  hae  been  appointed  lecturer  on  agricultural  bacteriology  in  the  college,  and 
pla<'e<l  in  <-harge  of  the  dairy  experimentation  of  the  station.  The  latter  will  be 
carried  on  in  part  at  Storrs  and  in  part  at  the  biological  lalwratory  of  W'esleyan 
University. 

I>ELAWARE  College  and  Station. — C.  P.  Close,  formerly  of  the  Utah  College  and 
Station,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist  to  succeed  G.  Harold  Powell.  The  latter 
htm  liecome  at^istant  poniologist  in  this  Department,  vice  W.  A.  Taylor,  who  has 
Jteen  promoted  to  have  cliarge  of  the  field  experiments  in  ixunology. 
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Georgia  Station. — S.  H.  Fulton,  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  biologist  and  horticulturist  of  the  Htation,  vice  A.  L.  Quaintance.-  C.  I^ 
Willoughby,  of  the  Missouri  Station,  lias  been  elected  dairyman  of  the  station,  vice 
H.  J.  Wing,  who  retin*  December  1,  1901.  "^ 

Idaho  Univkrsitv  and  Station. — Charles  A.  Peters,  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  has  been 
appointe<l  station  cheuiict  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university,  to  succewl 
S.  Avery,  who  resigne<l  at  the  close  of  the  acatlemic  year  to  return  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Charles  N.  Little,  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  has  l)een  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  university  and  irrigation  engineer  at  the  station.  A  new  pig- 
gery, to  l)e  u«h1  in  exi)erimental  work,  has  been  erected  at  the  college  farm,  at  a  awt 
of  $:{2r). 

Illinois  Collec.e  and  Station. — J.  H.  Skinner,  formerly  of  Purdue  University, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  animal  huslwndry  in  the  college  and  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  station.  A.  V.  Stubennuich,  formerly  assistant  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Station,  has  been  ai>i>ointed  assistant  in  horticulture  at  the  station  aiul 
instructor  in  horticulture  in  the  college.  A.  C.  Beal,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  bi'en  apiH)iiited  a.<sistant  in  horticulture  in  the  college.  C.  F.  Hottes, 
formerly  assistant  in  Imtaiiy  in  the  university  and  for  the  past  three  years  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  botany  at  the 
station  and  instructor  in  Ixitany  in  ihe  college.  Heinrich  Hasselbring,  formerly 
assistant  in  horticulture  at  the  New  York  .State  Station,  has  been  appointeil  assistant 
in  vegetable  jmthohigy  at  the  station.  H.  E.  Ward,  formerly  instructor  in  s<>il 
I)hysics  in  the  university,  has  been  made  instructor  in  bacteriology  in  the  college 
and  chief  as.«istant  in  soil  bacteriology  in  the  station.  Wm.  H.  Knox,  formerly  of 
the  South  Dakota  College  and  Station,  has  l>een  appointed  instructor  in  soil  physics 
in  the  college  and  chief  a.ssistant  in  soil  physics  at  the  station.  Coates  P.  Bull,  u 
graduate  of  the  Minnesota  Agritailtunil  College,  has  l)een  apj)ointe<l  instructor  in 
farm  cro])s  in  the  college  and  assistant  in  farm  crops  at  the  station.  His  s|M'cial 
investigation  work  will  be  in  plant  breeding.  R.  S.  Woodrow  has  been  ap)x)intcd 
iield  a.ssistant  in  sugar-beet  investigations.  J.  H.  Pettit,  formerly  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  station.  E.  M.  East,  a  gnulu- 
ate  of  the  university,  has  also  been  apjwinted  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  station. 
A.  J.  Glover,  formerly  employeil  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of  Minne- 
sota, has  I)een  appointc<l  chief  assistant  in  dairy  husliandry. 

PuRiUE  University  and  Station. — The  horticultural  <lepartment  of  the  station 
has  been  strengtheiie<l  by  the  promotion  of  William  Stuart,  who  has  served  for  some 
years  as  assistant  lx)tanist,  to  the  position  of  associate  station  horticulturist.  Profes- 
sor Trooj),  as  horticulturist,  will  give  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  fruits 
proper,  while  Mr.  Stuart  will  develop  the  ganlening  side  of  the  horticultural  work. 
A  limit(Kl  amount  of  vegetable  gardening  will  be  conducted  under  glass,  in  addition 
to  field  gardening,  and  the  station  will  also  promote  the  general  gardening  interests 
of  Indiana.  F.  S.  Johnston,  assistant  agriculturist  in  the  New  Hampshire  College 
and  Station,  has  Ijeen  apjxiinted  associate  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  university 
and  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station.  Herman  Donier,  B.  S.,  has  been  appoiate  1 
assistant  botanist.  H.  E.Van  Norman,  who  for  some  years  has  served  as  tann  super- 
intendent and  assistant  in  dairying  at  the  university,  has  been  promoted  to  the  ptwi- 
tion  of  instnictor  in  dairying  in  the  university  and  dairyman  of  the  station.  K.  C. 
Obrecht,  B.  S.  Agr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Collie,  1901,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  animal  industry  in  the  university  and  farm  superintendent  of 
the  station.  A.  N.  Hume,  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  agriculture  of  the  university, 
1899-1900,  has  been  appointetl  half-time  assistant  in  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  station.  On  September  1  the  station  adopte<l  the  scheme  of  placing  weather  sig- 
nals on  the  rural  mail  delivery  wagons  going  out  from  Lafayette.  These  signals  are 
enlarged  repro<luctions  of  the  weather  flags,  about  20  by  13}  inches,  made  of  tin  and 
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piunte<l.  They  are  affixed  to  each  side  of  the  wagon  by  means  of  an  iron  frame, 
accommodating  two  flf^  on  each  side.  Five  wagons  carry  these  flags,  and  a  set  is 
also  exposed  on  the  front  of  the  experiment-station  building.  A  key  to  the  flags  has 
been  sent  each  penmn  along  the  several  mral  routes. 

low.\  CoLLET.E  AND  Sx-iTios. — K.  C.  Mycrs,  B.  S.  Agr.,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  college,  and  C.  E.  Gray,  B.  S.  Agr. ,  has  l)een  appointed 
assistant  chemist  of  the  station.  Joseph  E.  Guthrie  succeeils  Wm.  T.  Shaw  as  assist- 
ant entomologist  of  the  station.  F.  W.  Faurot,  assistant  botantist,  J.  C.  Brown, 
assistant  chemist,  and  W.  D.  Hunter,  assistant  entomologist,  have  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  station.  The  latter  has  become  assistant  in  the  DiWsion  of  Entom- 
ologj-  of  this  Department. 

Kansas  College  and  Station-. — The  tward  of  regents  has  divided  the  farm  depart- 
ment into  the  agricultural  department  and  the  department  of  dairy  husbandry. 
H.  M.  Oottrell  remains  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  D.  II.  Otis,  who 
has  been  assistant  in  dairying  for  some  years,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  dairy  husbandry.  He  becomes  at  the  same  time  professor  of  dairying  in  the  col- 
lege. Dr.  X.  S.  Mayo,  recently  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  has  been  elcctwl 
professor  of  veterinary  science  in  the  college  and  veterinarian  of  the  station,  a  posi- 
tion formerly  held  by  him.  F.  C.  Weter,  B.  S.,  a  rec-ent  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
rnivers^ity,  has  lieen  elected  assistant  chemist,  vice  R.  W.  Clothier,  resigne<l.  J.  M. 
Wcstfrate,  as.«istant  botanist,  resigne<l  his  position  August  1  to  take  a  course  of  study. 

>Iaixe  I'sivKBsiTv. — X.  W.  Harris  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  university 
to  a<-cept  the  jnisition  of  director  of  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Marvlasd  CoLLE<iE  Asu  STATION. — ^J.  B.  8.  NortoH,  M.  S.,  has  Ix-en  appointed 
Ixitanist  and  ])athologist  in  the  college  and  station,  which  makes  him  ex-ofl^cio  State 
{•athoU^st.  Professor  Norton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and 
lia-i  s{>ent  several  years  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.  F.  H.  Blodgett,  B.  S.,  of 
Kutgers  College,  New  Jen-ey,  ha«  been  appointed  his  assistant. 

MitvorRi  St.^tiox. — J.  C.  Whitten,  horticulturist,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  16  months  to  study  horticultural  methods  in  Europe.  W.  L.  Howard,  B.  S.,  a 
gra'Iuate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  1901,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  horti- 
«-ulture,  to  su(ree<l  N.  O.  Booth,  who  baa  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
horticulturist  at  the  New  York  State  Station.  F.  B.  Mumford,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, has  returned  from  a  16  months'  study  of  live-stock  husbandry  in  Europe  and 
resumed  his  duties.  Plans  for  the  dairy  building,  and  for  a  live  stock  judging  pavil- 
ion and  veterinary  laboratories  have  been  approved,  and  work  on  these  buildings  will 
be  ))^;uii  at  once. 

MiMsorKi  State  Fhi-it  Station-. — C.  B.  McAfee,  of  Springfield,  has  been  appointed 
a  memlier  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  station  in  place  of  M.  T.  Davis,  resigned. 
The  experiment-station  building,  to  be  used  for  offices  and  laboratories,  has  been 
completed. 

Nebraska  Station. — Henry  B.  Slade,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  station 
chemist  in  place  of  R.  W.  Thatcher,  who,  as  previously  noted,  has  gone  to  the  Wash- 
ington Station. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — W.  D.  Gibbs,  professor  of  agronomy  in 
the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  elected  professor  of  agriculture  and  director  of 
the  etation,  and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  January  1,  1902.  He  succeeds  C.  W. 
Burkett,  who,  as  noted  below,  has  gone  to  North  Carolina.  Marion  Imes,  assistant 
in  veterinary  science  and  dairying,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.  H.  P.  Richardson,  assistant  in  agriculture 
and  farm  superintendent,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  poultryman  in  the 
North  Carolina  Station.  Temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  the  college  year  has  begun  with  an 
increased  number  of  students  in  the  courses  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 
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New  Mexico  College  and  Station. — Pending  the  election  of  a  succeA=or  to  Presi- 
dent F.  W.  Sanden<,  Francis  E.  Lester,  registrar  of  the  institution,  is  executive  offl<«r 
in  cliarge  of  the  college.  The  station  is  investigating  the  best  methods  of  irrigating 
from  wells,  and  is  collecting  data  fronj  persons  who  have  had  experience  with  this 
jsystem.  J.  J.  Vernon  and  J.  D.  Tinsley  have  made  a  tour  of  investigation  in  tht 
Pecos  Valley,  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  to  study  the  stock  interests  and  the  soil 
and  irrigation  conditions  in  that  valley,  in  the  course  of  which  considerable  data  and 
information  of  value  to  the  station  in  its  work  were  obtained.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer E.  O.  Wooton  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  timber  and  grazing  interests  of 
southeastern  New  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  this 
Department. 

New  York  Cornell  Station. — O.  F.  Henziker  has  been  appointed  bacteriologist 
of  the  station,  vice  A.  K.  Ward,  who,  as  noted  above,  has  gone  to  the  California 
Station. 

New  York  State  Station. — H.  J.  Eustace,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  .\gricultural 
College,  1901,  lias  been  chosen  student  assistant  in  botany.  Edwin  B.  Hart  has 
resumeil  hie  duties  as  assistant  chemist,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  spent  in  study 
in  Germany.  J.  Arthur  LeClerc,  assistant  chemist,  has  been  granted  one  year's 
leave,  also  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  Europ  an  universities,  .\masa  D.  Cook  has 
resigned  his  ()ositiou  as  assistant  chemist,  to  complete  a  course  of  post-graduate  study 
at  (."oniell  University.    The  director's  rt»«idence  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

North  Carolina  CoLLE(iE  and  Station. — Charles  W.  Burkett,  fonnerly  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  and  Station,  has  been  electetl  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  col- 
lege and  agriculturist  of  the  station,  vice  B.  Irby.  Tait  Butler,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  College  and  Station,  has  been  elected  professorof  animal  industry  in  the  col- 
lege and  veterinarian  of  the  station.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago),  has 
been  elected  lx>tanist  of  the  station.  \V.  F.  Massey  has  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  collie  and  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  station  work  in  horticulture  In  addition 
to  the  work  already  in  progress,  an  experiment  in  the  winter  growing  of  lettuce 
under  glass,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as  fertilizer  require- 
ments and  methods  of  preventing  rust,  has  been  started.  An  experiment  has  been 
planned  with  beef  cattle,  and  a  number  of  thoroughbred  animals  will  Ije  adde<l  to 
the  station  herd,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  cattle  of  the  section  and  showing 
what  (an  Vie  done  with  stock  in  connection  with  cotton  farming.  The  station  will 
erect  a  special  barn  for  these  animals,  and  will  make  experiments  in  feeding  gra>j8e3 
and  forage  plants  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  The  State  dejwrtment  of  agri- 
culture has  conducted,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  chemist,  considerable  exi)eri- 
mental  work  during  the  past  two  years.  This  work  has  been  confine<l  mainly  to 
surveying,  classifying,  and  mapping  the  soils  of  the  State,  and  to  conducting  on 
some  of  the  typical  soils  fertilizer,  variety,  culture,  and  new-crop  tests*.  In  this  con- 
nection the  department  has  secured  two  farms  on  type  areas  of  the  coastal  plain 
section  of  the  State. 

Oklahoma  Colleoe  and  Station. — The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  E. 
M.  AVilcox,  who  has  gone  to  Alabama,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Walter 
E.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  as  botanist  and  entomologist  in  the  college  and  station.  Work  has 
commenced  on  the  new  buildings  for  the  college  and  station.  .\n  addition  to  the 
library  building,  to  contain  quarters  for  the  departments  of  botany  and  entomology 
and  domestic  economy,  an<l  an  auditorium,  an  engineering  building,  and  a  bam 
comprise  the  chief  improvements,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $54,000. 

Oreoon  Collece  and  Station. — F.  M.  McElfresh  has  resigned  his  position  as 
assistant  in  zonlogy  and  entomology,  and  William  T.  Shaw,  recently  of  the  Iowa 
College  and  Station,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  biologist  in  the  college. 
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PoBTo  Rico  Station. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Aeeooiation  for  the 
Advant-ement  of  Science  L.  M.  Underwood  read  a  paper  before  the  botanical  section 
on  "The  location  of  a  tropical  research  station  in  Porto  Rico,"  in  the  course  of  which 
he  advocated  the  location  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Porto  Rico  where 
it  would  also  he  available  as  a  station  for  general  botanical  research,  and  suggested  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island,  espe<'ially  the  region  between  ArecilK)  and  I'tnado,  as  pre- 
senting the  most  favorable  conditions  for  agricultural  experiments  and  for  botanical 
research,  combined  with  accessibility.  His  suggestion,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  botanical  laboratory  for  research  in  connection  with  the  proposed  experi- 
ment station,  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  set-tion.  Thus 
bur  the  station  has  not  been  permanently  located,  as  the  island  has  been  looked  to  to 
provide  the  necessary  land,  and  for  various  reasons  none  of  the  tra<^t«  yet  offered  has 
been  accepted.  Some  preliminary  experiments  have  been  undertaken  on  land  which 
has  been  leased  at  Rio  Piedra.*,  near  San  Juan,  and  temporary  stables  will  be  erected. 
The  experiments  here  will  consist  largely  in  the  growing  of  annual  crops  and  vege- 
tables, together  with  the  propagation,  grafting,  and  assembling  of  nursery  stock  that 
will  be  needed  when  permanent  lands  can  be  wcured.  Work  has  already  been 
commenced  in  the  interior  on  the  improvement  of  the  coffee  by  selection  of  seed  and 
by  pn>pagating  in  seed  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  present  crop 
is  gathered  an  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  an  old  grove  by  thinning,  pruning, 
reducing  the  shade,  cultivation,  and  whatever  practical  methods  give  promise  of 
good  results.  James  Mackinlay,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agri- 
culturist to  the  station,  and  O.  W.  Barrett,  of  Vermont,  entomologist  and  botanist. 

Rhode  Island  Collbob  and  St.\tion. — B.  L.  Hartwell,  first  assistant  chemist,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  course  in  chemistry  at  the 
Univerrfty  of  Pennsylvania.  G.  F.  Parmenter,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to 
acct-pt  a  position  as  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Brown  University.  Martha  Austin, 
awiiitant  chemist,  and  Thos.  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  poultryman,  have  also  resigned.  The 
work  of  investigation  in  connection  with  poultry  has  been  assigned  to  Cooper  Curtice, 
biologist  of  the  station.  The  station  is  now  conducting  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  l)est  and  most  economical  means  of  rearing  incubator  chicks- 
Experimental  work  is  also  in  progress  in  connection  with  fowl  cholera,  goose 
cholera,  and  blackhead  of  turkeys.  An  old  building  is  being  remodeled  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  incubator  chicks.  The 
entire  poultry  plant  of  the  station  and  college  has  been  moved  from  land  leased  by 
the  college  to  a  location  on  the  college  farm.  The  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
college  is  now  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Card,  assisted  by  J.  A.  Tillinghast.  The  latter  has 
general  supervision  of  the  collie  farm  and  continues  in  charge  of  the  details  in  the 
fiehl  experiments. 

Socrn  Carolina  College  and  Station. — D.  H.  Henry,  B.  S.,  has  \>ee.n  appointed 
Msistant  chemist  of  the  station.  A  new  incubator  and  brooder  house  is  Iwing  iHiilt, 
and  a  drj-  house  for  evaporating  sweet  potatoes  and  a  laboratory  for  teaching  soil 
physics,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  lecture  room,  are  being  equippeil.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  manifested  increased  interest  in  farmers'  institutes  during  the 
part  summer.  The  field  institutes  were  more  largely  attended,  and  the  college  insti- 
tute had  an  attendance  of  nearly  500  representative  farmers  from  every  part  of  the 
State.  Letters  requesting  information  have  doubled  in  numl)er  during  the  i>ast  year. 
Tennessee  Station. — S.  E.  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
has  been  elected  dairyman,  vice  George  A.  Flickinger,  resigned.  Provision  has  l)een 
made  for  a  working  farm  foreman,  so  that  John  R.  Fain,  who  is  at  present  farm  man- 
ager, may  have  more  time  to  devote  to  experimental  work,  especially  in  the  line  of 
animal  husbandry.    The  unprecedented  flood  which  swept  over  the  university  farm 
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in  Si-ptember  practically  destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  feetling  experi- 
ments contemplated  for  the  fall  and  winter. 

Utah  Station. — W.  D.  Beers,  B.  S.,  has  been  appointed  aaaistant  in  irrigation 
engineering.  J.  A.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  horticulture,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  horticultural  work  of  the  station,  vice  C.  P.  Close,  who,  as 
noted  alx)ve,  has  gone  to  the  Delaware  College  and  Station.  Mr.  Wright  has  had 
charge  of  the  Southern  Utah  Experiment  Station  at  St.  George.  This  station  was 
established  by  tlie  State  legislature  two  years  ago,  and  an  appropriation  of  $6,000 
made  for  its  maintenance  for  the  biennial  tenn.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  horticulture.  It  has  a  tract  of  about  40  acres  of  land  and  a  house  for  the 
foreman.  The  purpt)8e  is  to  devote  it  quite  largely  to  the  study  of  problems  in  fruit 
culture. 

Vebmoxt  Station. — E.  S.  Gregg  has  lieen  appointed  dairymajTof  the  station,  vice 
G.  W.  Strong. 

Wkst  Vikoinia  US1VER.XITV  AND  STATION. — K.  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,agraduateof  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  and  Cornell  University,  and  instructor  in  botany  in  the  Minne- 
sota State  Normal  School,  has  l)een  electe<l  profcs.-'or  of  horticulture  in  the  university 
and  horticulturist  of  the  station,  vice  L.  C.  Corl)ett,  who  has  l)ecome  horticulturist 
in  this  Department  in  charge  of  the  Arlington  e.\|)erimental  farm. 

Wis<<)Nsix  University  and  Station. — F.  H.  King,  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  pbj-sics  of  the  university,  has  resigne<l  to  assume  charge  of  the  work  in 
soil  climatology  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department.  A.  R.  Whifson,  for  some 
time  past  assistant  proiVs.-<or  in  agricultural  physics,  has  Ijeen  place<l  in  charge  of  the 
<lepartment  vacated  by  Profi'ssor  King.  K.  G.  Hastings,  awistant  bacteriologist  of 
the  station,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year's  study  in  Eurojte,  and  John 
F.  Nicholson  has  been  appointel  in  his  place. 

Meetini;  of  the  A.merican  Pomouxjicai.  Society. — The  thirty-.'seventh  biennial 
meeting  of  this  .s(K'iety  was  held  in  Buffalo  September  12  and  13, 1901.  There  were 
present  alwut  250  delegates,  174  of  whom  were  accredite<l.  These  represented  30 
States,  including  Ontario.  The  exhibits  of  the  society  were  large  and  of  high  quality. 
Among  these  was  an  exhibit  of  grapes,  apj)les,  pears,  jwaches,  and  niuskmelons,  part 
of  which  were  grown  mider  glass  and  against  walls  by  a  French  organization  of  com- 
mercial growers  (Syndicat  Central  des  Primeuristes  Franfaise).  This  was  made  in 
the  nature  of  a  return  for  the  American  exhibit  in  Paris.  The  fruit  was  eleven  days 
in  transit  and  much  of  it  was  spoileil,  particularly  the  melons  and  the  thin-skinned 
grapes. 

The  committee  on  awards  gave  out  in  all  16  silver  and  10  bronze  Wilder  medals,  2 
silver  and  2  bronze  me<lal8  being  awarded  the  French  exhibitors.  Tha  medals  were 
not  given  out  as  awarxls  for  competitive  exhibits,  but  rather  as  awards  for  exhibits  of 
superior  merit. 

President  Charles  L.  Watrou.«e,  Secretary  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  Treasiuwr  L.  R.  Taft 
were  retained  as  officers  of  the  association. 

Following  the  presi<lent'8  address,  in  which  the  progress  in  pomology  for  the  past 
half  century  was  reviewed,  W.  T.  Macoim  discussed  the  subject  of  orchard  renovation 
in  the  fruit  districts  of  Ontario.  At  Ottawa  drought  is  not  feared,  and  apple  growers 
keep  their  orchards  in  sod  and  have  good  success.  The  experimental  orchard  at 
Ottawa  is  locate<i  on  sandy  land  with  a  cold  subsoil  not  well  drained.  Red  clover  is 
the  cover  crop  used.  It  is  cut  from  four  to  six  times  in  a  season,  each  time  just  before 
the  blossoms  appear,  and  left  to  lie  on  the  ground.  The  crop  is  believed  to  evaporate 
a  large  amount  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  thus  aerating  it  and  making  it  drier  and 
warmer  and  adding  a  large  amount  of  humus. to  it.  The  oyster-shell  bark  loose  is 
controlle<l  by  spraying  the  tree  with  a  lime  wash  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2 
pounds  of  slacked  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  strained. 
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In  Michigan  orchards  L.  R.  Taft  placed  spraying  as  the  first  requisite  of  successful 
apple  growing,  manuring  second,  and  cultivation  third.  Tobacco  dust  was  recom- 
mended for  the  root  aphis.  The  experience  of  L.  C.  Corbett  in  West  Virginia  was 
also  in  favor  of  this  treatment  for  the  root  aphis. 

Quality  and  market  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Charles  W.  Grarfield.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to  place  on  the  market  fruit  of 
superior  quality  in  the  best  condition.  F.  A.  Waugh  made  a  distinction  between 
table  quality  and  market  quality,  stating  that  for  wholesale  purposes  quantities  of 
fruit  of  imiform  grade  were  demanded,  while  table  quality  was  of  minor  importance; 
but  for  the  private  demand  small  quantities  of  fruit  having  table  quality  is  required. 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  shipping  apples  would  be  had  with  improved  methods 
of  marketing. 

L.  H.  Bailey  contrasted  the  pomology  of  the  Atlantic  States  with  that  of  Califor- 
nia. Commercialism  in  fruit  growing  increases  as  we  recede  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  wholesale  cultivation  of  a  few  varieties  for  the  general  market 
takes  the  place  of  the  special  varieties  for  special  markets.  The  chances  for  success 
in  fruit  growing  are  as  great  in  the  East  as  in  California.  California  fruit  is  increas- 
ing in  quantity  in  the  East  but  it  will  never  compete  with  the  special  grower  in  the 
special  markets  of  the  East.  Elements  of  success  in  fruit  growing  are  (1)  faith  in 
the  r^on  where  you  are,  (2)  tillage,  and  (3)  cooperation  in  large  areas  devoted  to 
one  particular  kind  of  fruit. 

The  development  and  needs  of  the  export  fruit  trade  were  discussed  by  L.  A. 
Woolverton,  of  Ontario,  G.  T.  Powell  and  Charles  Foster,  of  New  York,  and  H.  E. 
Dosch,  of  Oregon.  It  was  shown  that  strict  grading  and  honest  picking  are  e.<<8en- 
tial,  better  shipping  accommodations  are  needed,  and  better  methods  of  refrigeration. 

Other  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  were  as  follows:  Some  experiments 
in  orchard  treatment,  F.  M.  Webster;  Fermentation  of  fruit  juices  by  control  methods, 
W.  B.  Alwood;  Orchards  of  the  Apple-Ke  Ridge  and  river-front  regions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, L.  C.  Corbett;  Horticultural  conditions  in  Minnesota,  S.  B.  Green;  and  L'niver 
eity  extension  work  in  agriculture  at  Cornell,  J.  Craig. 

The  society  decided  to  be  represented  by  delegates  to  the  New  York  Hybridization 
and  Plant  Breeding  Conference  in  1902. 

The  National  Beekeepere  Association  met  in  joint  session  with  the  society  at  one 
of  its  evening  sessions.  Papers  were  read  at  this  meeting  as  follown:  Bees  as  fertil- 
izers of  flowers,  J.  Fletcher;  Relation  of  bees  to  the  orchard,  M.  B.  Waite;  Spraying 
fruit  trees  in  bloom,  S.  A.  Beach;  and  The  ponwlogist  and  the  beekeeper,  H.  W. 
Collingwood. 

On  the  whole  the  meeting  was  generally  considerod  one  of  the  best  ever  held;  the 
programme  was  crowded,  and  each  session  well  attended. 

MiKCKLLANBocs. — Joumol  ff  AffricuUure  TropicaJe  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
journal  published  at  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Vilbouchevitch.  The  first 
number  was  issued  July  31  of  this  year.  The  journal  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  all  of  the  tropical  countries  where  "the  French  language  is  employed  in 
preference  to  the  German,  English,  or  Dutch  languages,"  including  the  French  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  Belgian  Kongo,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other  Central  and  South 
.American  countries,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Mauritius.  The 
first  number  contains  articles  on  sisal  hemp  and  machines  for  preparing  the  filler 
from  it;  the  culture  of  peanuts;  good  and  badCastilloa;  the  dwarf  mulberry  of  Tonkin 
and  its  value  for  the  production  of  silkworms;  coffee  culture  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
Itananaa;  and  notes  on  new  books,  statistics  of  sisal  hemp  and  caoutchouc,  besides 
minor  articles. 

•\n  agricultural-physiological  experiment  station  has  been  established  in  cunnection 
with  the  Technical  High  School  at  Prague.    The  station  will  have  a  physiological,  a 
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phytopathological,  and  a  bacteriological  division,  with  an  assistant  in  charge  of  each. 
Each  division  will  be  provided  with  a  separate  laboratory.  Prof.  Julius  Stoklasa,  a 
meml)er  of  the  faculty  of  the  Technical  High  School,  with  whose  agricultural  investi- 
gations the  readers  of  the  Record  are  familiar,  will  be  director  of  the  new  staUon. 

A  seed-control  station,  especially  for  the  examination  of  forest  seeds,  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Prussian  Forestry  Academy  at  Eberswalde, 
Germany.    The  director  of  the  station  is  Prof.  Adam  Schwappach. 

A  dairy  station  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Inititute 
of  Gembloux,  with  M.  Henseval  as  technical  director  of  the  station. 

E.  Mach,  director  of  the  Institut  d' Agriculture  of  San  Michele,  Tyrol,  Austria,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  56.  His  manual  of  viticulture  and  oenology  {Handbuch  det 
Weinbaues  und  Kdlei-vnrlhsclw/l)  is  considered  a  model  work  on  viticulture. 
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South  Dakota  Station: 

Bui.  68,  Nov.,  1900 346 

Bul.69,  Jan.,  1901 323 

West  Virginia  Station : 

Bui.  75,  Apr.,  1901 352 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers' Bui.  131 321 

Farmers' Bui.  132 368 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

•  Bul.97 396 

Bul.98 375 

Bul.99 396 

Circ.45 396 

Weather  Bureau: 

Meteorological  Chart   of   the 

Great  Lakes,  1901,  No.  1 ... .  327 
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Vou  Xin.  No.  4. 


The  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  was  regarded  as  something  of  an  experiment  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  over  a  year  ^o,  and  its  progress  has  been 
followed  closely  by  persons  interested  in  the  various  foims  of  agricul- 
tural education.  As  stated  in  its  pi'ospectus,  "  The  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York  (now  merged  into  the  Board  of  Trustees)  to  open  an  independent 
means  of  livelihood  for  young  men  and  women,  especially  of  our  cities; 
to  demonstrate  that  higher  value  may  be  obtained  from  land  under 
intelligent  management,  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  rural  life. " 

It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  Westchester 
County,  within  3  miles  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  the  Briarcliff  Farms  of  over  6,000  acres  belonging  to  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Law,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  On  these  farms 
are  maintained  a  herd  of  1,045  Jersey  cattle,  487  being  registered 
stwk.  The  milk  and  butter  produced  are  sold  in  New  York  City. 
There  are  on  the  farms  over  1,500  pigs,  4,000  chickens,  and  400  sheep. 
There  are  also  extensive  greenhouses,  in  which  roses,  carnations,  and 
other  flowers  are  produced  on  a  large  scale.  The  students  of  the 
school  thus  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  observing  the  opera- 
tions of  stock  husbandry,  dairying,  and  horticulture  as  conducted  on 
a  large  commercial  scale.  The  school  has  under  its  direct  control  a 
farm  of  65  acres,  part  of  which  has  been  laid  out  in  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, the  remainder  being  devoted  to  farm  crops.  A  school  building 
and  dormitory,  with  accommodations  for  about  40  instructors  and 
students,  has  been  erected  on  this  farm.  The  other  buildings  are  a 
farmhouse,  greenhouse,  barn,  and  poultry  houses. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  director,  horticulturist,  agriculturist,  and 
instructors  in  nature  study  and  cold  storage. 

Both  men  and  women  are  admitted  as  students.  "Applicants  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  give  satisfactory'  references,  be 
over  16  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health." 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years  of  forty  weeks  each, 
and  includes  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  cold  storage,  and 
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in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  agricultural  zoology,  ento- 
mology, meteorology,  land  surveying  and  leveling,  and  bookkeeping, 
all  with  special  reference  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Instruction, 
largely  in  the  form  of  lectures,  is  given  during  the  forenoon  of  each 
school  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  students,  both  men  and  women,  engage 
in  the  operations  on  the  farm  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors. 
A  foreman,  gardener,  and  small  force  of  laborers  are  employed,  so  that 
the  farm  operations  go  on  continuously,  the  students  doing  such  work 
as  they  can  in  the  three  or  four  hours  a  day  that  they  devote  to  their 
practical  exercises.  The  school  is  conducted,  as  its  title  indicates,  as 
a  practical  school,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  a  general  educa- 
tion, only  such  branches  of  science  being  taught  as  are  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

The  school  is  maintained  by  tuition  fees  of  $100  a  year  per  pupil  and 
a  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitory  of  $280  a  year,  together  with  funds 
secured  by  the  trustees  from  private  sources. 

The  present  year  about  thirty-five  students  are  in  attendance,  alaiost 
all  of  whom  come  from  cities.  Their  ages  range  from  16  to  35  yeai^, 
and  most  of  them  have  previously  had  a  high-school  education  or  its 
equivalent,  while  some  have  enjoyed  college  privileges.  Among  them 
are  some  persons  of  considerable  means  who  are  studying  agriculture 
with  special  reference  to  investments  in  land  or  the  management  of 
large  estates.  The  school  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  attracting 
students,  and  has  already  reached  the  present  limit  of  its  accommo- 
dations. Plans  ai'e  therefore  being  made  for  securing  equipment  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  applications  for  admission  show  that  if  the  tuition 
fee  and  board  were  not  so  high,  many  more  students  could  easilj'  be 
obtained,  it  thus  seems  clear  that  the  school  is  meeting  a  real  demand 
for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  on  an  entirely  different  basis 
from  that  given  in  the  agricultuiul  colleges,  and  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  people  in  our  cities  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  would  prefer  to  engage  in  pursuits  of  country  life,  provided 
they  had  the  training  requisite  for  success  in  them.  This  school  will 
not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  the  agricultural  college  or  of  second- 
ary schools  of  agriculture  maintained  at  public  expense  and  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  on  farms.  Its  success  is,  however, 
one  of  many  indications  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  broadening  of 
our  system  of  agricultural  education  to  include  secondary  and  special 
schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  our 
youth  in  both  city  and  country  for  training  which  will  fit  them  to  meet 
with  success  in  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

At  the  Briarcliff  school,  as  elsewhere,  when  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  dif- 
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ficolty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  teachers  having  the  requisite 
combination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  and  experience. 
The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  when  farm  managers  are  sought 
among  the  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  This  presents  one 
of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in  agriculture  as  yet  unsolved. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  requisite  practical  skill  and  art  of 
management  required  for  the  successful  conduct  of  actual  farm  opera- 
tions can  not  as  a  rule  be  acquired  by  students  during  the  period  of 
their  life  spent  in  school  and  college.  They  must  obtain  this  after- 
wards by  actual  contact  with  the  practical  problems  of  the  farm.  The 
case  is  analagous  to  that  of  students  in  medicine  or  pedagogy.  Just 
as  the  graduates  of  medical  schools  ought  to  have  hospital  practice 
before  setting  out  as  regular  practitioners,  and  the  graduates  of  normal 
schools  ought  to  have  actual  school  work  under  skilled  supervision 
before  taking  charge  of  schools  for  themselves,  so  the  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  ought  in  some  way  to  have  opportunities  for 
engaging  in  farm  practice  before  they  are  accredited  as  qualified  to  be 
instructors  in  agriculture  or  farm  managers.  Already  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  well-equipped  farm  managers,  and  in  the  near 
future  there  are  likely  to  be  more  openings  for  well-trained  men  as 
instructors  in  secondary  and  practical  schools  of  agriculture.  There 
is,  therefore,  encouragement  for  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
to  give  special  attention  to  fitting  themselves  to  meet  such  demands. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  a  graduate  school  of  agriculture  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  July,  1902.  The  first  session  of  this  school 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  that  university,  whose  board  of 
trustees  has  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  this  new  enterprise. 
The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  C!olleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  at  its  recent  session  in  Washington  approved  the  proposition 
to  hold  such  a  school,  and  voted  to  assume  responsibility  for  it  after 
the  first  session,  thus  making  it  a  cooperative  enterprise  for  the  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  represented  in  the  association. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  project,  and  acting 
on  his  advice,  the  Director  of  this  Oflice  has  consented  to  act  as  dean  of 
the  school  at  its  first  session,  and  other  officers  of  the  Department  will 
be  on  its  faculty.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  four  weeks'  session,  during 
which  advanced  instruction  and  laboratoiy  practice  will  be  given  in 
three  general  lines,  agronomy,  zootechny,  and  dairying.  This  instruc- 
tion will  be  along  both  scientific  and  practical  lines,  and  will  be  of  a 
character  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced  students.  The  coop- 
eration of  the  leaders  in  agricultural  education  and  research  in  this 
country  is  already  assured,  and  there  is  good  promise  of  an  unusually 
strong  faculty.  A  prospectus  will  be  issued  about  January  15, 1902. 
Correspondence  regarding  the  school  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
T.  F.  Hunt,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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An  act  for  the  establishment  of  an  Insular  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
was  passed  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  early  in 
October,  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  provisional 
goverpment  established  in  the  islands  by  the  commission.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  invited,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
nominate  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  new  bureau  and  its 
organization.  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  for  nearly  eight  years  agros- 
tologist  of  this  Department,  was  nominated  to  this  position,  and  has 
been  formally  appointed  by  the  Philippine  Commission.  His  title  will 
be  chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  his  headquarters 
will  be  at  Manila,  where  he  will  go  sometime  during  the  winter. 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines 
marks  the  establishment  of  this  bureau  as  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretar}-  of  War  for  the  present  year— 

The  methods  of  cultivation  are  primitive  and  ineffective;  the  ordinary  v^etables, 
notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  land,  are  small  and  poor,  and  the  stock  is  evi- 
dently run  out  and  should  be  renewed.  Many  grains  which  are  unknown  to  the 
people  can  undoubtedly  lie  raised.  They  live  chiefly  on  rice,  and  raise  less  than  they 
consume. 

In  general,  the  bureau  will,  in  tbe  terms  of  the  act  establishing  it, 
"seek  to  promote  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
archipelago."  Among  other  things,  it  will  take  charge  of  and  conduct 
the  model  farms  and  experiment  stations  which  were  established  in  a 
number  of  provinces  under  the  Spanish  r%iroe.  The  act  provides  that 
its  organization  shall  be  f  mmed  as  nearl}-  as  may  be  after  our  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  such  variations  as  may  be  required 
by  the  differences  in  conditions  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing Government  laboratories  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Profes.sor  Scribner  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural botany  and  vegetable  pathology,  and  is  familiar  with  the  various 
agricultural  institutions  of  the  countrj-,  both  State  and  national.  These 
qualifications  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  working  out  the  lines  of 
the  new  bureau,  selecting  its  coi-ps  of  workers,  and  effecting  its  organ- 
ization. Considering  the  agricultural  importance  of  the  islands  and 
the  great  opportunities  for  development  along  so  many  different  lines, 
the  field  for  research  and  economic  work  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  should  in  time  develop  into  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  useful  branches  of  the  insular  government. 
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THE  ASH  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS;  THEIR  ESTIMATION 
AND  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  TO  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
AND  AGRICULTURE/ 

B.  TOLLBNS,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  the  AgricvMurci-Ckemical  Laboralory,  UnivenUy  of  Oottingen. 

Pabt  n. — Impoetance  of  Ash  Analysis  to  Plant  Phtsiologt 

AND  AGBICtn.TUEAL  CHEMISTRY. 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ASH  ANALYSES. 

During  the  course  of  the  century  just  closed  niany  thousand  ash 
analyses  of  various  products  have  been  made,  the  reports  of  which  are 
widely  scattered.  The  compilation  of  these  by  E.  von  Wolff  in  his 
book  on  ash  analyses*  was  a  noteworthy  service  and  has  made  them 
easily  accessible.  These  analyses  show  that  as  between  different  kinds 
of  plants  the  ash  content,  both  crude  and  pure  ash,  varies  quite  widely, 
as  does  also  that  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  at  different  stages  and 

when  grown  in  different  localities. 
The  following  table  shows  in  a  general  way  the  range  of  ash  in  the 

dr}-  substance  of  the  principal  categories: 

Approximate  range  in  ash  content. 

Per  cent. 

Cereal  grains,  kernels 2    -  3. 5 

Cereal  grains,  straw 4. 5-  6. 5 

Graages 3    -  9     or  more. 

elevens 5-9 

Tree  leaves 3. 5-10 

Wood 0.2-0.8 

Bark 5-7 

Boots  and  bulbs 3    -8     or  more. 

In  the  case  of  some  plants,  as  for  example,  Elodea  caiiadensis  and 
Equisetum,  these  figures  are  greatly  exceeded. 

'Continued  from  p.  220. 

' Aachen- Analysen  von   landwirthschaftlichen   Protlucten,  Fabrik-Abfallen   und 
wildwachsenden  Pflanzen.    Berlin,  1871,  pt.  1;  1870-1880,  pt.  2. 
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V.\RIATIOS  OF  THK   PIGURBH. 


As  illustiTiting  the  variation  in  the  composition  a-s  well  as  in  the 
total  amounts  of  the  ash,  on  the  basi.s  of  Wolff's  compilation,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  presented: 

Variation  in  rejtorted  a»h  analyse*. 


Percent. 
2.2-11.4 
7.5-15.0 
4.5-9.2 
1.6-2.5 
1.0-  1.7 
4.5-  7.0 
2.2-5.8 
Potato  leaves i     5.2-129 


Meadow  haj: 

Entrlixh  rye  Rnuw 

Red  clover  in  bloom . . 

Winter  wheat 

Maize 

Winter-wheat  straw  . . 
Potato  tubers  . 


In  100  parts  of  ash. 


Pure  ash. 


Potassium 
oxid. 


Percent. 

7.6-«6.6 
27.1-5ac0 

8.8-52.0 
23.2-41.1 
24.3-38.1 

9.5-27.4 
44.0-73.6 

6.4-42.8 


Calcium 
oxid. 


Percent. 
6.0-10.1 
8.5-15.2 

21.9-53.4 
0.9-8.2 
0.6-3.8 
2.7-8.9 
0.4-7.2 

16.1-46.7 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


Percent. 
2.0-21.3 
6.2-16.0 
4.0-15.0 
89.2-53.7 
87. 6-53. 7 
2.2-8.9 
8.4-27.1 
2.6-12.1 


Silica. 


Percent. 

10.4-63.2 

13.9-49.6 
0.0-20.0 
0.0-  5.9 
0.0-5.5 

49.6-72.5 
0.0-8.1 
1.9-9.4 


CUorin. 


Pereetd. 
0.2-2L4 
1.3-12.4 
1.2-U.8 
0.0-8.5 
0.0-4.8 
0.0-7.4 
0.7-12.6 
2.8-10.6 


Although  a  part  of  this  variation  may  be  traced  to  errors  in  the 
determination  of  the  ash,  the  variations  aside  from  this  are  unusually 
large,  and  the  averages  calculated  from  these  figures  can  be  of  little 
value.  In  the  case  of  winter-wheat  straw,  for  example,  the  individual 
analj'ses  run  all  the  way  from  one-half  the  average  figure  to  double 
that  value,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Variation  in  composition  of  ash  of  winter-wheat  straw. 


Average. 

Variation. 

Totalash 

Per  cent. 
5.87 

18.65 
6.76 
4.81 

67.50 
1.68 

Percent. 
4.5-  7.0 

In  100  parti  of  ash: 

Pota.<<sium  oxid 

9  5-27.4 

Calcium  oxid ^ 

Phosphoric  acid , 

Z7-8.9 
2.2-  8.9 

SUica , 

49.6-72.5 

Cblorin 

0  0-  7.4 

The  average  is  only  a  very  general  indication  which  can  only 
approximate  the  truth  when  based  on  a  very  large  number  of  determi- 
natious  on  samples  of  different  origin  and  harvests,  in  which  case  the 
variations  offset  each  other  in  a  large  measure. 

CAUSES   OF  VARIATIONS   IN  THE   AMOUNT  AND  COMPOSITION   OF  ASH. 

Among  the  factors,  aside  from  individuality,  which  influence  the 
variation  in  composition  of  vegetable  materials  may  be  noted  the 
influence  of  (1)  the  stage  of  growth,  (2)  the  soil,  (3)  the  fertilizers,  (4) 
the  available  moisture,  and  (5)  the  thickness  of  the  stand. 

INPLCENCK  OP  THE  STAGE  OP  GROWTH. 

It  is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  plant  is  not  uniform 
during  its  growth,  since  the  assimilation  of  the  ash  elements  from  the 
soil  and  the  increase  of  organic  matter  in  the  plant  do  not  always  take 
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place  at  the  same  rate.  When  the  ash  elements  are  taken  up  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  that  at  which  the  organic  matter  is  formed  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil,  the 
older  plants  will  be  relatively  richer  in  ash  than  where  the  reverse  is 
true.  When  reserve  matter  is  stored  up,  as  when  starch  is  stored  in 
seed  or  cellulose  is  formed  in  wood,  then  the  organic  matter  predom- 
inates and  only  a  small  percentage  of  ash  is  present  The  same  applies 
to  the  separate  constituents. 

Many  investigations  of  the  above  points  have  been  made,  as  for 
example,  those  of  Arendt  with  oats,  of  Pierre  with  wheat,  and  of 
ZoUer,  Kissmuller,  Dulk,  Uamann,  Tucker,  and  othera  with  the  leaves 
of  trees. 

Arendt,'  who  analyzed  oats  at  four  periods  of  growth,  found  that 
the  content  of  silicic  acid  in  the  dry  matter  increased,  up  to  the  thiixl 
period,  from  17.46  to  28.62  per  cent.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  at  its 
maximum  in  the  fourth  period,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  third 
period,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  increasing  from 
8.93  to  11.21  in  that  period.  The  largest  amounts  of  both  potash  and 
lime  were  taken  up  in  the  first  period,  the  content  of  46.94  per  cent 
of  potash  and  12.24  of  lime  in  this  period  decreasing  in  later  periods 
to  34.48  per  cent  of  potash  and  11.59  of  lime. 

Pien-e*  obtained  similar  results  with  winter  wheat.  Fi'om  May  1  to 
July  25,  for  example,  the  ash  content  of  the  dried  plants  fell  from 
7.98  to  3.38  per  cent;  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash  fell  from 
20.46  to  11.72,  of  lime  from  16.28  to  11.87,  and  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  9.12  to  8.08,  while  the  percentage  of  silicic  acid  in  the  ash  rose 
from  32.84  to  54.26. 

In  beech  leaves,  according  to  Dulk,*  the  ash  in  the  dry  matter 
increased  during  the  period  from  May  26  to  November  7  from  4.68  to 
6.89  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ash  decreased  as  the  season  progressed,  while  that  of  lime  and  silicic 
acid  increased. 

In  a  similar  way  Tucker*  obtained  the  following  results  in  a  study 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plane  tree: 

Analyse*  of  the  ath  of  the  leavet  of  the  plane  tree. 


Ptireash. 

In  100  parts  of  pure  ash. 

Dftte. 

Potomlum  1   Calcium 
oxld.      1      oxtd. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Silica. 

JtmeU 

Per  ant 
6.10 
12.26 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

22.40             28.61 

4.36             45.01 

Percent. 
15.00 
2.73 

Percent. 
7.40 

1$.40 

'  Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  1  (1869),  p.  65. 

»Coinpt  Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  68  (1869),  p.  1626;  Jahresber.  Agr.  Cbem.,  1868-69, 
p.  261.    See  WoUTa  Aschen-AnalTsen,  pt  2,  p.  6. 
•Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  18  (1875),  p.  192. 
*Joar.  Landw.,  48  (1900),  p.  60. 
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In  other  words,  with  the  advance  of  the  vegetative  process  there 
was  a  great  decrease  in  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  an  increase 
in  lime  and  silicic  acid  as  well  as  in  the  total  ash. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Grandeau  and  Fliche '  -t  species  of 
trees  contained  the  following  percentages  of  ash  at  different  dates: 

Ash  content  of  young  and  old  leaves. 


Sjwoies. 


Young  leaves. 


Ash 


Old  leaves. 
Ash 


Black  locii.it I  May  2 

Biroh Apr.  30 

Birdcherrj- I  Apr.  28 

Chestnut May  1 


Permit.  I 
6.25  ,  Oct. 
8.84  I  Oct. 
7.80  ,  Oct. 
4.60     Oct. 


Per  cent. 

11.74 

4.68 

7.24 

4.» 


The  wood  of  old  trees  is  usually  poorer  in  ash  than  that  of  young 
trees.  For  example,  the  wood  of  a  beech  tree*  20  years  old  contained 
0.46  per  cent  of  ash,  that  of  one  40  years  old,  0.45  per  cent;  one  50 
years  old,  0.36  per  cent,  and  one  220  years  old,  0.37  per  cent.  An 
oak  15  3'cars  old  contained  0.53  per  cent  of  ash,  one  25  years  old,  0.41 
per  cent;  one  50  j'cars  old,  0.22  per  cent,  and  one  345  years  old,  0.22 
per  cent. 

Bretschneider  and  Matzdorf  found  the  sugar  beet  to  contain  on 
July  20,  in  an  unripe  state,  7.31  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  dry  matter. 
With  the  growth  of  the  beet  and  the  increase  of  sugar  the  ash 
decreased,  and  by  October  16  had  fallen  to  3.83  per  cent. 

The  older  the  plant,  or  its  parts,  the  greater  are  found  to  be  the 
variations  in  the  ash  constituents,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  stor- 
age of  materials  derived  from  the  soil  does  not  take  place  in  the 
organs  of  plants  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  period  of  gi*owth. 
Accordingly  the  percentage  content  of  such  materials  as  forage  plants, 
for  example,  may  vary  considerably  with  the  time  of  year.  These 
variations  may  be  brought  about,  on  the  one  hand,  by  differences  in 
the  extent  and  activity  of  the  roots  in  taking  up  plant  nutrients,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  migration  of  these  materials  from  the  leaves, 
stems,  etc.,  to  other  parts  of  the  plant,  where  they  are  held  in  reserve, 
increasing  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  latter  and  decreasing  those 
in  the  leaves,  stems,  etc.  As  pointed  out  by  Fittbogen,*  toward  the 
end  of  the  vegetative  period  a  part  of  the  nutritive  material  in  the 
roots  is  conveyed  to  the  portion  of  the  plant  above  the  ground. 

INFLUENCE  OK  THE  SOIL   UPON  THE  ASH   OF   PLANTS. 

It  is  evident  that  in  soils  of  different  composition  quite  different 
amounts  of  ingredients  are  at  the  disposal  of  plants,  and  it  may  be 

'Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  5.  sen,  8  (1876),  pp.  499,  500. 

»  Weber,  in  Wolff's  Aschen-Analysen,  pt  2,  p.  69;  Forstl.  Blatter,  1876,  p.  257. 

•Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  6  (1864),  p.  481. 
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presumed  that  under  such  conditions  they  will  take  up  diflferent 
amounts,  and  accordingly  will  show  varying  percentages  of  these  mate- 
rials in  their  ash.  Plants  grown  in  lime  soils  contain  more  lime  than 
those  grown  in  sandy  soils  originating  from  sandstone.  For  example, 
Wunder '  reports  that  turnips  grown  in  a  clay  soil  rich  in  lime  con- 
tained 9.28  i)er  cent  of  lime  in  the  ash,  while  those  grown  in  a  sandy 
soil  poor  in  lime  contained  only  5.47  per  cent.  Grapevine  wood  from 
a  soil  poor  in  lime  and  composed  of  gneiss,  schist,  and  quartz  con- 
tained, according  to  Hruschauer,*  32.1C  per  cent  of  lime  and  34.13  per 
cent  of  potash  in  the  ash,  while  that  from  a  lime  soil  contained  37. 16 
per  cent  of  lime  and  24.93  per  cent  of  potash  in  the  ash. 

Emmerling  and  W^ner'  report  that  hay  made  from  peaty  meadows 
poor  in  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  26.30  per  cent  of  potash,  6.50 
per  cent  of  lime,  and  5.11  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash,  while 
bay  from  a  good  marsh  soil  contained  37.30  per  cent  of  potash,  9.83 
per  cent  of  lime,  and  7.28  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ash  of  the  hay  from  the  poor  soil  contained  41.82 
per  cent  of  silicic  acid,  while  that  from  the  other  contained  only  21.37 
per  cent.* 

From  an  examination  of  oats  grown  on  different  soils  Atterberg' 
found  a  quite  variable  content  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  etc. , 
in  1,000  parts  of  the  stalk,  seed,  and  loaves. 

IXFLUESCE  OF   FERTILIZERS. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  varies  especiall}'  when  the  soil  is  ferti- 
lized with  varying  amounts  of  the  different  ash  ingredients  in  available 
form.  Of  the  verj'  many  evidences  of  this,  only  a  few  cases  can  be 
cited.  The  ash  of  the  sugar  beet  grown  with  different  fertilizers  con- 
tained, according  to  Hanamann,*  the  following: 

PiAagh,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  (uh  of  sw/ar  beets. 


Potash. 


I- 


Wiihont  (ertlliieni 

Withp<>u>»h 

With  ph<»phi>rir  acid 

In  other  invesiipitiona: 

Without  frrtilizers 

With  potash 

With  phoepboric  acid . 


Per  rent. 
49. 2i 
Ri.97 
48.07 

48.69 
62. 24 
49.77 


Lime. 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


Per  ctr.l.  \  Per  cent. 
17.81  :  5.7S 

12.  S4  j  3.41 

12.71  1  10. 3S 


I 


10.18 
8.63  ' 
8.88  1 


12.32 
13.  Hi 
16. 3i 


>  Laodw.  Vera.  Stat,  4  (1862),  p.  264. 

•Wolff's  Aschen- Analyse,  pt.  1,  p.  114;  E.  Wolff,  Chemische  Forechungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Agriculturchemie  u.  Pflanzenphysiologie,  1847,  p.  322. 

»Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  8  (1875),  p.  333. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  grass  growing  on  these  two  soils  was  not  of  the  same 
kind. 

»Jour.  Landw.,  49  (1901),  p.  97. 

•Landw.  Jahrb.,  7  (1878),  p.  795;  8  (1879),  p.  823;  Jour.  Landw.,  i876,  p.  41. 

10409— No.  4 2 
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According  to  Wunder,'  turnips  grown  in  sand  with  one  applit^tion 
of  potash,  and  in  a  loam  soil,  contained  the  following  percentages  of 
potash: 

Potash  in  Itimips  grmm  in  different  xnU. 


Sand  with  potash  tertillzer. 


Fiist       Second      Third 
year.         year,     i     year. 


I  Prr  emt.    Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Pota.«h  In  dry  substance 8.15  |         5.92  1         4.73 

Potash  in  100  parts  of  ash '       68.29,       52.16;        43.36 


Loam  soil. 


First       Second 
year,     l     year. 


Per  cent,  j  Per  cent. 
3.95  '  4.90 

43.12  I         44.83 


Hellriegel'  found  in  barley  plants  grown  in  water  cultures  with 
increasing  ainount«>  of  potash  from  0.35  to  3.96  per  cent  of  potash  in 
the  dry  matter.  E.  Wolff"  found  that  in  oat*  grown  in  water  cultures 
of  different  composition  the  ash  contained  from  18  to  54  per  cent  of 
pota.sh.  4  to  38  per  cent  of  lime,  and  0  to  27  per  cent  of  soda.  Nessler  * 
found  in  the  ash  of  the  gi-apevine  the  following: 

Ash  comtUuents  in  ffrapeeines. 


Potash. 


Lime.    1''''^^°^' 


I 

I  Percent. 

Vines  not  fertilized 16. 76 

Vines  fertilized  with  pota.sh I       23. 75 


Percent. 
25.66 


Percent. 

9.  IK 


23.99  7.34 


Nessler'  states  that  in  general  the  content  of  potash  as  well  a.s 
of  chlorin  in  the  plant  is  found  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the.-<e 
elements  to  the  fertilizer.  Pfeiffer'  studied  the  effect  on  the  chlorin 
content  of  potatoes  of  applying  fertilizers  containing  no  chlorids  as 
compared  with  those  containing  chlorin.  with  the  following  results: 

Chlorin  ill  }>otatoes  (air-dri/  substance). 

Without  chlorin  fertilizers:  Percent. 

No  iH)ta8h  salts 0.  215 

Potassium  sulphate 211 

With  chlorin  fertilizers: 

Potassium  chlorid 279 

Potassium  sulphate  and  magiiesiutii  chlorid 373 

Kaiiiit 362 

Rock  salt 4o8 

Another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  fertilizei"s  on  the  individual 
elements  of  the  ash  is  afforded  by  the  following  analj'ses  by  Councler" 
of  the  ash  of  maple  leaves  {Acer  negundo).     One  series  was  in  water 

'  Land.  Vers.  Stat.,  4  (1862) ,  p.  266.  » Ibid.,  11  ( 1869),  p.  136. 

>lbid.,ll  (1869), p.  141.        Ubid.,  16  (1873), p.  186.         'Ibid., 40  (1892), p. 411. 

•Ibid.,  49  (1898) ,  p. 371.  'Ibid..  29  (1883),  p.  241. 
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cultured  and  accordingly  supplied  with  all  the  elements  of  plant 
growth,  and  the  other  in  the  soil.  The  following  shows  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cinide  ash: 

A*h  of  maple  learet  grovm  in  aoil  and  in  water  ettUuret. 


tend  uid  carbon . 

Siiic» . 


Sulpbuiic  acid  . . 
Vbodpboric  acid 

Alumina. 


Ferric  oxid 

Magneriom  ozid 

Calcium  oxid 

Sodiom  oxid 

Potaasium  oxid 

Carbon  dioxid,  chlorin,  and  loss  . 


Grown  in 
aoil. 

Grown  In 

water 
cultures. 

Pcrrrnt. 

Per  cent. 

35.98 

9.15 

9.M 

3.24 

4.06 

14.84 

1.91 

8.90 

2.23 

.00 

.51 

.74 

2.82 

2.88 

15.06 

12.10 

.87 

.47 

18.  «8 

36.91 

8.74 

9.77 

In  an  extended  fertilizer  experiment,  organized  by  the  late  Professor 
Liel>!<cher,  with  oats  on  soils  from  2-4  estates  von  Seelhorst*  obtained 
the  following  results  as  to  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  part 
above  ground  (rootij  not  included): 

Phfttphrrlc  acid  and  potash  in  oat  plant  (air-<lry  mtbitanee  exrltutire  of  roots). 


I^otaah. 


Piiosphoric 
I       acid. 


Not  fertilised 

Fertilized  with  potad) 

Fertilited  with  phoaphoric  acid 


I 


Per  cettt.  , 
2.122 
2.997  I 
2.175  j 


Pei'  cent. 
O.iSSS 
..597 
.735 


Atterberg'  has  made  a  long  series  of  experiments.  He  obtained, 
for  example,  the  following  range  of  potash  (in  dry  matter)  in  oats 
grown  in  sand  cultures  with  increasing  amounts  of  potash:  In  unripe 
harvested  plants,  0.75  to  2.46  per  cent;  in  ripe  straw,  0.41  to  2.76  per 
cent;  and  in  the  ripe  grain,  0.76  to  0.80  per  cent. 

He  swured  similar  results  for  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  nitr(^n  content  of  the  plant.  With  increasing  amounts  of  the 
respective  ingredients,  the  yield  increased  and  the  percentage  of  the 
respective  ingredients,  as  a  rule. 

In  the  renowned  researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert'  at  Rothamsted 
the  influence  of  the  fertilizers  upon  the  composition  of  the  plant  is 
shown,  as  in  the  growth  of  barley  for  30  years  with  and  without  an 
application  of  potash.  With  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  the 
ash  of  the  strew  contained  from  27.85  to  34.43  per  cent  of  potash, 
while  without  the  potash  fertilizers  the  straw  contained  only  from  8.70 
to  1K.44  per  cent  of  potash. 


'Jour.  Landw.,  46  (1898),  p.  386. 

'Jour.  Landw.,  49  (1901) ,  p.  97. 

•See  K.  Bieler,  Die  Bothamsted  Versuche. 


Berlin,  1896,  p.  50. 
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Although  the  above  examples  show  a  marked  influence  of  the  fer- 
tilizing materials,  in  or  applied  to  the  soil,  on  the  content  of  these 
materials  in  the  ash,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  effect  is  not 
always  as  marked  and  may  disappear  entirely  or  in  some  cases  be 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  noted.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  an  element,  as  potash,  is  present  in  the  soil  or  fertilizer  in  insuf- 
ficient amount,  the  plants  develop  poorly  and  give  only  a  very  poor 
yield;  while  when  fertilized  with  potash  a  much  larger  yield  is 
obtained.  When  the  plants  grown  without  potash  fertilizer  are  incin- 
erated, an  absolutely  smaller  amount  but  a  relatively  much  larger 
amount  of  potash  may  be  found  in  the  ash,  while  the  larger  yield 
obtained  with  potash  manuring  may  show  an  absolutely  larger  amount 
of  potash  without  the  percentage  of  potash  being  increased.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  alwaj's  several  factors  which  influence 
the  absolute  amounts  of  plant  food  taken  up  by  the  plant,  as  well  as 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash.  For  example,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  or  the  soil  has  a  great  influence,  since  it  pro- 
motes a  vigorous  growth,  and  the  increased  yield,  consisting  largely 
of  organic  matter,  results  in  a  suppression  of  certain  ash  elements  of 
the  plant- (and  a  preponderance  of  others).  This  is  shown,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  above-mentioned  experiments  of  von  Seelhorst,  in  which 
the  average  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  air-dry 
matter  of  the  oat  plant  were  as  follows: 

Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  oat  plants  differenily  Jetiilixed  (von  Seelhorst). 
Fertilizer  applied. 


PotJwh 

Potasti  and  nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Witliout  fertilizer 

Pliosphoric  acid 

Pboiipboric  acid  and  nitrogen  . 


Potash. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

PerecTU. 

Per  cent. 

2.997 

CfiOT 

2.292 

.4l« 

1.536 

.413 

2.122 

.688 

2.175 

.735 

1.348 

.472 

ISFXVENCE  OF  THE  THICKNSIS  OF  THE  STAND. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  vary 
greatly  with  close  and  thin  planting.  It  is  true  of  plants  in  general 
that  they  develop  tetter  when  each  plant  stands  by  itself  than  when 
they  are  set  close  together,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  due  to  the 
greater  area  of  soil  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  increa.«ie<l 
amount  of  light  and  air.  When  plants  have  more  soil  space  in  which 
to  grow,  they  naturally  have  more  plant  food  at  their  disposal  and  more 
moisture,  and  this  condition  must  influence  the  amount  and  the  com- 
position of  the  plant  ash.  As  illustrating  the  above  points,  the  experi- 
ments of  von  Seelhorst  and  Panaotovic '  with  spring  wheat  and  oat^ 

>Jour.  Landw.,  47  (1899),  p.  379. 
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may  be  noted.  Pots  containing  equal  amounts  of  soil,  fertilizer,  and 
moisture  were  planted  with  1,  6,  and  8  kernels,  respectively,  with  the 
following  results: 

Yields  of  wheat  and  oats  at  different  thicknesses. 


Number  of  kernels  In  pot. 


I  kernel.     5  kernels.     8  kernels. 


Spring  wheat. 
0»t» 


Oravu. 
43 


Oranu. 
72.6 
80.8 


Oramt. 
77.2 
86. « 


The  3'^ield  from  the  1  kernel  alone  was  relatively  much  greater  than 
that  from  6  or  8  kernels,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  total  ash.  The 
percentages  of  total  ash  in  the  grain,  and  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  time  in  the  ash  were  as  follows: 

Ash  of  wheat  and  oats  grown  at  different  thiclmesses. 


Spring  wheat. 


1  plant.    5  plants. ,  8  plants. 


Oats. 


1  plant.    5  plants.    8  plants, 


Tula!  ash 

In  Che  total  ash: 

Potash 

Pbosphoric  acid 
Ume 


Percent. 
2.334 


84.75 

33.38 

7.46 


Parcertt. 
2.177 

29.86 
32.01 
5.33 


Percent. 
2.034 

44.  S9 
31.27 
6.11 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
8.393  ,       3.240 


17.1 
22.  ( 
7.( 


12.56 
20.74 
7.03 


Percent. 
3.382 

•21.0.1 
18.  .t9 
5.06 


It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  great  differences  in  plants  grown  singly 
as  compared  with  5  or  8  grown  together  in  similar  pots. 

Atterberg'  made  a  similar  experiment  with  oate,  and  found  that  by 
thicker  sowing  and  larger  yield  the  percentages  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  fluctuated,  while  that  of  nitrogen  was  less  than  with  thin- 
ner seeding.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  straw  was  as  follows:  Thin 
seeding  0.94  per  cent,  average  seeding  0.88  per  cent,  and  thick  seeding 
0.68  per  cent  Be-seler  and  Maercker'  found  that  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  seeding  had  a  similar  influence  in  lessening  the  nitrogen 
content  of  oat  grains.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  content  of  sugar 
beets  is  much  influenced  by  thick  and  thin  planting,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  the  ash  constituents. 

INFLUENXE   OF  AVAILABLE   MOISTURE   ON  THE  ASH. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  soil,  fertilizer,  and  thickness  of  seeding 
on  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  plants,  there  are  other  factors  at  work, 

'Jour.  Landw.,  49  (1901),  p.  97. 

•Ontbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  13  (1884),  p.  463;  Ztschr.  Landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sachsen,  1884, 
Koe.  4,  5. 
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and  among  these  is  the  presence  of  much  or  little  water  in  the  soil. 
The  influence  of  water  has  of  late  been  much  studied,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  found  to  exceed  that  of  soil,  fertilizer,  and  thickness 
of  seeding. 

The  life-giving  influence  of  water  in  the  plant  world  is  well  known. 
The  enormous  irrigation  entei-prises  in  the  wanner  regions  carry  fer- 
tility everywhere,  and  especially  where  the  soil  is  naturally  rich.  The 
work  of  Hellriegel'  is  of  especial  value  in  studying  the  importance  of 
this  factor  in  plant  production.  Fittbogen '  has  also  made  a  careful 
stud}'  of  this  subject,  and  more  recently  A.  Mayer,  Pagnoul,  Remy, 
and  especially  von  Seelhorst"  at  Gottingen.  The  latter,  with  Tucker 
and  Wilms,*  has  made  a  study  of  the  influence  of  much  and  little  water 
in  the  soil  upon  the  taking  up  of  fertilizing  ingredients  and  the  com- 
position of  the  ash.  In  general  it  was  shown  that  when  an  insuflBcient 
amount  or  "little  water"  was  provided  the  crops  of  potatoes,  oats, 
grass,  and  clover  were  diminished,  and  that  the  }'ield  was  materially 
increased  by  a  medium  amount  or  still  more  by  "  much  water."  In  the 
increased  crops  grown  with  much  water  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the 
dry  substance  was  not  lessened  as  compared  with  that  of  the  crop 
grown  with  little  water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  often  somewhat 
gi'eater,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato;  hence  it  would  appear  that  when 
plent}'  of  water  is  present  in  the  soil  much  more  of  the  ash  constituents 
arc  taken  out  by  .the  plant  than  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water. 

The  percentages  of  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
chlorin  fluctuate  with  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  wattr  present. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  potato  tubei-s,"  for  example,  as  follows: 

Ash  ofjiotato  lubern  grown  v:ilh  much  and  little  traler. 


Unfcrlllizcd: 

Lilt  Ic  water 

Much  WRliT 

Fertilized  with  potassium  sulphate: 

I.i t tic  wa ter 

>I uch  water 


I 


Pure 
ash  in 
dry  sub- 
stance. , 


In  the  pv'c  ash. 


Potash. 


/Yr  cent.  '  Per  cent. 
3. 85  I  59. 88 
4.06  50.16 


Lime. 


'  Sulphu- 
ric acid. 


3.83  I 
•1.16  ' 


61.42 
60.21 


Percml.  • 
L19  j 
3.22  ' 

l.W  , 
3.34  I 


Peretnt. 
10.25 
9.51 

8.29 
8.91 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Chlorin. 


Permit. 
15.28  ' 
15.52 

14.55  ' 
13.89  I 


PtT<vnt. 
10.79 
13. » 

10.  .14 
11.91 


There  was  an  increa.se  in  the  percentages  of  lime  and  of  chlorin  with 
the  u.se  of  much  water,  while  the  potash  decreased  somewhat. 

'  Beitriige  zu  <len  naturwipsenschaftlichen  Grundlagen  des  Ackerbaus  mit  beson- 
deren  Berucksichtigung,  n.  s.  w.  Braunscweig,  1883;  Jour.  Landw.,  31  (1883),  p.  376. 
^Landw.  Jahrb.,  2  (1873),  p.  353. 
'Jour.  Landw.,  47  (\fm),  p.  .369. 
*Ibid.,  p.  251. 
*Da6ze\vski  and  Tollen.s,  Jour.  Landw.,  48  (1900),  p.  223. 
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Von  Seelhorst '  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  oat  kernels: 

Pho*phoric  acid  and  jxMntli  in  (xitx  groim  with  much  and  littk  water. 


Phoephorie 
acid. 

Potaflh. 

Vufertilized: 

Little  water ,. 

Pereeni. 
0.933 
1.060 

1.083 
1.151 

Per  cent. 

0  1X2 

.61S 

Fertilized  with  potash  and  nitrogen: 

.462 

M acb  water 

.47» 

The  content  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain  was,  there- 
fore, considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

Recently  Langer  and  von  Seelhorst  *  have  made  experiments  of  this 
kind  with  oats  grown  in  sterilized  sand,  and  Langer  and  Tollens  have 
made  analyses  of  the  resulting  crop,  with  the  following  results: 

FeriUizing  ingredients  in  wit  root*. 

Little  water.  Much  water. 

^--""-">''"-»-      '^^^^:  Nu^^Tn:  p,^p^;  T^t^^hT  Mt";o^n: 

Prr  enil.  '  Per  emi.    Per  ernl.    Prr  cenl.    Per  cent.    Per  rent. 

Phosphoric  acid 0.251  i       0.147  j       0.74«  I       0.165         0.142  O.BTK 

Phosphoric  acid  and  potash .736  .2flB  '         .247  .t)45 

Phosphoric  aeiii  and  nitrogen ,         .233  .116  1.138  .276,         .163  .Kys 

Phif'phoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  ..  .236  .262!       1.154  .237  .189,  .919 


It  will  1)6  seen  that  the  results  vary  quite  Nvidely  with  the  use  of  the 
different  fertilizers  and  amounts  of  water. 

BELATION   OF  THE   ASH    OF   I'LANTS   TO  THE    FERTILIZING   INGREDIENTS 

OF  THE   SOIL. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  the  fertilizer  used  influence  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  a.sh  of  plants,  it  would  seem  that  an 
examination  of  the  plants  gi'own  on  a  soil  might  give  an  indication  of 
the  plant-food  constituents  of  the  soil.  This  point  has  been  studied 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  first  byHeinrich'  and  afterwards  by 
LicV»scher,  Helmkampf,  Atterberg,  and  others.  According  to  some 
of  these  investigations  it  apjjcars  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  might  be 
measured  by  growing  plants  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  and  analyz- 
ing the  plants,  the  results  indicating  a  greater  or  smaller  content  of 
a-ssimilable  elements  in  the  soil. 

After  Hellriegel*  had  shown  that  the  potash  content  of  Imrley  straw 

'Jour.  Landw.,  46  (1898),  pp.  422,  423. 

'Ibid.,  49(1901),  p.  209. 

'CJrundlagen  zur  Beurtheilung  der  Aokerknjnie,  1882. 

♦Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  11  (1869),  p.  136. 
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might  range  from  0.4  to  6  per  cent,  according  to  the  percentage  in  the 
soil,  Heinrich  used  the  oat  plant  in  his  experiments  and  analyzed  the 
roots  of  the  crop  grown.  When  he  found  in  the  dry  roots  of  oats 
from  0.08  to  0.1  per  cent  or  less  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  and  0.35 
or  less  of  lime,  he  concluded  that  the  soil  was  deficient  in  these  mate- 
rials and  that  the  necessitj'  of  fertilizing  with  them  was  indicated.' 

Dikow*  confimied  Heinrich's  re-sults  in  general,  although  he  em- 
ployed barley  and  fixed  the  mininmm  for  phosphoric  acid  in  the  roots 
at  0.13  per  cent. 

Atterberg*  made  a  long  series  of  investigations,  among  others  with 
the  oat  plant.  He  did  not  analyze  the  roots,  but  the  straw  and  the 
grain.  In  his  sand  cultures,  in  which  he  applied  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  solution  containing  all  the  way  from  1  to  7 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  resulting  straw 
rose  proportionately  from  0.026  to  0.792  per  cent  and  in  the  grain 
from  0.44  to  0.95  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  total  j'ield  increased, 
but  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  straw  diminished.  He  laid 
special  stress  on  the  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  also  the  potash.  He  concluded  that  in  the 
oat  grains  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  should  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  100 :  65,  and  in  the  oat  straw  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
potash,  100 :  100;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  should  equal  that 
of  potash. 

Joulie'  presented  some  general  deductions  to  the  effect  that  from 
plant  analyses  (wheat)  the  fertility  and  fertilizer  needs  of  the  -soil 
could  be  determined  upon;  and  some  of  Maercker's  researches  indi- 
cate the  same  conclusion. 

Helmkampf^  made  a  thorough  study  of  Heinrich's  method.  He 
did  not  deny  that  the  method  had  value,  but  considered  spring  wheat 
a  better  plant  for  experimental  work  of  this  kind  than  the  oat  plant. 
He  advised,  furthermore,  that  the  part  of  the  plant  above  ground, 
harvested  during  the  period  of  bloom,  be  used  for  analysis  instead  of 
the  roots.  He  did  not  give  any  niinimum  values  for  the  individual 
elements,  although  he  stated  that  when  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter 
of  the  crop  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  these  materials  to  the  plat, 
the  need  of  these  materials  was  indicated. 

In  a  more  recent  article  by  Atterberg'  the  minima  for  oats  are 
given  as  follows: 


'  lie  made  the  same  application  in  case  of  nitrogen  as  in  the  ash  constituents. 

» Jour.  lAndw.,  39  (1891 ),  p.  134. 

'  Ivandw.  Jahrl).,  15  (1886),  p.  41.'>;  16  (1887),  p.  757;  Jour.  Landw.,  49  (1901),  p.  97. 

*Jour.  Agr.  [Paris],  1S89,  I,  Xo.  1058,  p.  89. 

'Jour.  Landw.,  40  (1892),  p.  168. 

•Ibid.,  49  (1901),  pp.  165,  172. 
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Atterberg'g  minima  for  oatt. 


Phosphoric  add . 

Poui«h 

lime 

Magnecia 

Sitnigen 


Ripe     '    Whole     Half-ripe 
kernels,  j    plant.    I    plant. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
0.37  0.21  0.14 

'  .87  I  .37 

I  .0«  I  .10 

.10  ,  .08 

.80]  .«8 


It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  in  spite  of  much  re.search  and  much 
discussion  the  question  of  judging  of  the  soil  by  the  results  of  ash 
analysis  of  the  plant  grown  therein  is  not  settled.  It  might  be  help- 
ful to  a  further  clearing  up  of  the  question  to  grow  plants  like  oats 
or  spring  barley  on  a  very  poor  soil  and  gradually  increase  the  appli- 
cations of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  With  very  little 
plant  food  the  plants  would  make  insufficient  growth;  with  somewhat 
more  the  growth  would  be  better,  and  gradually  the  amounts  of  ferti- 
lizers would  be  determined  with  which  the  plants  began  to  make  satis- 
factory growth.  Then  analysis  of  the  resulting  plants  would  show 
certain  percentages  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  and  thus 
the  minimum  for  these  elements  in  the  plants  would  be  found.  If 
.xiiTiilar  plants  grown  on  the  soil  to  be  tested  should  show  a  content  of 
IK>ta.sh,  pho.sphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  lower  than  this  minimum  the 
indication  would  be  clear  that  the  soil  was  deficient  in  these  elements 
of  plant  food,  and  they  should  be  supplied  in  the  fertilizer. 

This  method  of  determining  the  fertilizing  elements  deficient  in  the 
.soil  by  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  plants  grown  therein  still  requires 
much  investigation.  The  percentages  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc., 
in  the  plant  ash,  as  well  as  the  amounts  in  the  dry  matter,  are,  as 
already  described,  influenced  not  only  by  the  plant  food  contained  in 
the  .soil,  but  also  by  other  conditions,  as  the  water  content  of  the  soil 
or  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Many  researches  are  yet  required  to  make 
the  method  practicable  and  reliable. 

Although  investigation  on  the  subject  of  the  ash  constituents  of 
plants  has  l)ecn  very  extensive,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  and  the 
-■subject  presents  an  inviting  field  for  thorough  and  exact  research.  In 
the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  such  researches  are  much  to  be 
de-sired. 
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Analysis  of  fertilizers,  D.  Sidersky  ( Anah/w  de»  engraU.  Pari*:  Ch.  Bfmnyer, 
1901,  pp.  £40,  figs. ;?). — This  l>ook  lias  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  Second  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Paris  in  1896,  instnicting 
the  author  t<.>  collwt  the  various  official  methwls  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  in  one  pub- 
lication in  the  French  language.  It  contains  the  official  methods  adopted  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg;  Germany  and  Switzerland; 
Austria-Hungary;  the  Unite<l  States,  and  Italy.  The  report  of  the  cf)mmittee 
apjKiinted  by  the  Third  International  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1898  on  international 
uicthwls,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Congre«B  at  Paris  in  1900,  is  also  given, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  Kjeldahl  metho<l  by  Kjeldahl  himself. 

A  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  rapid  determination  of  -water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  L.  vos- Szeli,  (La>id>r.}W».  Slat., 
65  {1901),  No.  4-.'>,  pp.  SM-34>I;  (ih».  in  ('hem.  7ig.,  2n  {1901),  So.  oi,  p.  m'>).— This 
is  an  accoujit  of  an  investigation  on  7  different  kinds  of  superjjhosphate  of  the  influence 
on  the  ai'curacy  of  the  determination  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  (1)  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  sample,  (2)  different  methods  of  extraction,  (.'{)  imperfect  filtration, 
and  (4)  errors  in  the  precipitation  and  subsequent  operations  of  the  determination. 
The  results  show  that  large  errors  may  be  introduced  into  the  determination  by  lack 
of  attention  to  any  of  the  points  named.  Asa  result  of  his  work,  the  author  proi>oee8 
the  following  method:  Grind  20  gm.  of  the  sample,  which  has  l)een  passed  through 
a  3  nnn.  sieve,  with  water  in  a  rK)rcelain  or  glass  mortar  until  it  forms  a  thick  broth. 
Gradually  add  more  water  and  decant  the  solution  into  a  liter  shaking  flask.  After 
extracting  in  this  way  4  or  5  times  wash  the  insoluble  residue  into  the  flask.  Fill 
the  flask  nearly  to  the  mark  and  .«hake  for  i  to  J  hoiu-  in  a  shaking  apimratus,  com- 
plete the  volume  to  the  mark,  and  filter  through  double  filter  papers.  If  a  shaking 
apparatus  is  not  available  allow  the  solution  to  stand  1  to  2  hours,  with  frequent 
shaking.  To  50  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrat«>  add,  with  vigorous  stirring,  just  enough  citrate 
solution  (300  gm.  citric  acid,  1  liter  of  24  jter  cent  ammonia,  and  3  liters  of  water)  to 
dis.-'olve  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  first  additiim  of  the  citrate,  then  ad<l  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  solution  e<|ual  to  (me-tenth  the  amount  so  used  to  clear  up  the 
soluti(m.  Pre<npitate  the  i)hosphoric  acid  by  adding,  with  constant  stirring,  the 
re(]uire<l  amount  of  magnesia  mixture,  prepare<l  l»y  dissolving  55  gm.  of  magnesium 
chlorid  and  70  gm.  of  ammonium  chlorid  in  650  cc.  of  water,  making  the  vohmie  to 
1  liter  with  0.96  sp.  gr.  ammonia,  allowing  to  stand  24  hours,  and  filtering.  Twenty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  of  magnesia  mixture  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  precipitation. 
After  standing  6  to  12  hours,  or  after  i  to  i  hour's  mei^hanital  stirring  and  2  hours' 
standing,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  with  2i  jwr  cent  ammonia  until  free 
from  chlorids,  dry  the  jirecipitate  at  100  to  120°  C,  char  over  a  low  flame,  then  ignite 
strongly  for  J  hour,  and  weigh. 

On  the  adaptability  of  the  molybdic  method  to  the  determination  of  citric- 
acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  O.  Foerstrr  ( Chen\ .  7Ag. ,  i'>  ( 1901 ) , 
A'o.  39,  p.  4^1)- — To  reduce  the  precipitation  of  silicic  acid  as  much  as  poadble  the 
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author  recommends  that  in  the  precipitation  with  molybdic  eolation  the  beakers  he 
allowed  to  etand  10  to  15  minutes  in  a  water  bath  which  is  not  higher  than  80"  C.  at 
the  beginning  and  is  allowed  to  cool  after  the  beakers  are  placed  in  it.  ' 

Estiiiiatioix  of  pliosplistes  in  potable  waters,  A.  G.  Woodman  and  L.  L.  Caw  an 
(Jrmr.  Amer.  Chan.  Soc.,  ^S  (ISOl),  No.  I,  pp.  96-107,  Jigs.  ^).— The  ordinan,'  colori- 
metric  methods  are  criticised  and  the  following  modification  is  recommende<l:  Mix 
50  cc.  of  the  sample  with  3  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.07),  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a 
water  hath,  and  dry  the  residue  in  a  water  oven  for  2  hours  to  render  silica  insoluble. 
Disewlve  in  50  cc.  of  water,  and  without  filtering  introduce  into  tube  for  colorimetrip 
determination.  Tubes  of  hard  white  glass  2.5  cm.  in  diameter  and  24  cm.  long  to 
the  100  cc.  mark  are  recommended.  To  the  solution  in  these  tubes  add  4  cc.  of 
ammonium  molybdate  solution  (50  gm.  per  liter)  and  2  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.07),  and  after  .3  minutes  compare  the  color  with  that  obtained  by  the  use  of 
standard  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate. 

On  the  determination  of  dry  matter  in  soil  samples,  H.  PrcnxEB  (Ixtndir. 
Vm.  f<Uil.,  53  (1901),  No.  4~S,  pp.  S09-SS4). — Determinations  of  moisture  in  a  large 
number  of  different  kinds  of  soils,  using  various  kinds  of  apparatus  and  methods,  are 
reported.  From  the  results  obtained  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  determine  moisture  in  soils  by  means  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  drying 
at  105°  C.  The  precautions  which  the  author  suggests  in  order  to  secure  accuracy 
are  ( 1)  cooling  the  dried  sample  only  in  a  closed  desiccator  before  weighing;  (2)  the 
use  of  a  well-ventilated  drying  oven,  so  that  the  heated  gases  are  rapidly  removed; 
(3)  the  introduction  of  the  sample  into  the  drying  bath  only  after  the  temperature 
has  been  raised  to  105°,  and  (4)  maintaining  the.  temperature  uniformly  at  105°. 
The  apparatus  which  the  author  considers  most  nearly  satisfying  these  conditions 
are  thoae  of  Soxhiet '  and  Ulsch.'  It  is  suggeste<I  that  electrical  heating  might  be 
applied  to  this  purpose  with  advantage. 

Caldum  carbonate  in  soils,  and  a  new  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
the  same  by  practical  agricultnrists,  M.  Pa.s8on  (De<U.  iMndv:  Presne,  SS  (1901), 
Ao.  4^.  pp.  S67,  368,  fig.  1). — The  importance  and  function  of  active  lime  compounds 
(carbonates)  in  soils  are  discussed,  and  a  modification  of  Gerlach's  simplified  Scheib- 
ler  apparatus  for  the  rapid  determination  of  carbonates  in  soils  is  described.  This 
apiiaratus  consists  of  two  parts,  a  generator  and  a  mea<niring  tube.  The  generator 
(-<>n8i>is  of  a  wide-necked  glass  flask,  closed  with  a  rubier  stopjwr,  through  which 
pasf«t>  the  small  neck  of  a  pear-shaped  flask,  which  reaches  down  into  the  larger  Hask 
and  carrit^  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil. 
This  smaller  fla«k  has  a  hole  in  its  side  through  which  the  acid  is  introduce<l.  The 
measuring  tube  is  U-shaped,  about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  20  cm.  high.  The  right 
arm  is  funnel-shaped  at  the  top  and  has  a  side  tube  with  stopcock  near  thclxittom. 
The  left  arm  carries  a  scale  covering  a  volume  of  4.65  cm.,  graduated  to  read  to  tenths 
of  a  per  (-ent  of  calcium  carbonate.  This  tube  is  connected  with  the  generator  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube.  In  operation,  the  tube  is  filled  with  water  to  the  zero  mark 
of  the  scale.  The  small  {>ear-shaped  flask  of  the  generator  is  fille<l  about  three- 
fourths  full  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  through  the  hole  in  its  side.  Al)out  20  gni. 
of  the  soil  to  be  te8te<l  is  placed  in  the  larger  flask  of  the  generator.  The  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  then  connee-te*!,  and  the  generation  of  the  carlwn  dioxid  from  the  coil 
ii<  began  by  tilting  the  digestion  flask  so  that  the  acid  runs  out  of  the  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  small  flask  upon  the  soil.  The  gas  passes  over  into  the  measuring  tube,  dis- 
placing the  water  in  the  left  arm  and  causing  it  to  rise  in  the  right.  By  means  of 
the  stopcock  the  level  of  the  water  is  maintained  at  the  same  height  in  both  arms  of 
the  tube.    When  no  farther  gas  is  evolved  by  vigorous  shaking  of  the  generator,  the 

•Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  1891,  p.  363. 
»».  hem.  Ztg.,  19  (1895),  No.  51,  p.  1183. 
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percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  is  read  from  the  scale.  If  0.4  or  more  of  calciam 
carbonate  is  thus  found  in  the  soil,  application  of  lime  is  considered  unnecessary. 

The  determinatioii  of  lime  in  soil  samples,  E.  Hotter  {Zltchr.  Landw.  Ver- 
tuchw.  Oeslerr. ,  4  ( ISOl ) ,  No.  S,  pp.  6S0-6S6;  ab».  m  Chem.  Ztg. ,  SS  ( 1901 ) ,  No.  6S,  RepeH. , 
p.  SOS). — ^The  method  propose<l  by  the  author  for  the  determination  of  available 
lime  (in  form  of  carbonate)  in  soils  is  as  follows:  Digest  20  gm.  of  the  dry  soil,  which 
has  been  ground  to  pass  a  15  mm.  sieve,  with  50  cc.  of  20  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  one- 
half  hour  in  a  boiling  water  bath,  make  the  volume  to  1  liter,  shake  thoroughly,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  12  hours  for  the  solution  to  become  clear.  To  200  cc.  of  this  solu- 
tion add  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess  to  precipitate  lime.  Collect  the  precipitate  on 
a  filter,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  heat  gently  at  first  and  then  strongly  ignite,  cool, 
and  weigh  the  CaO  obtaine<l.  The  ignited  precipitate  is  generally  colored  gray  or 
brown  by  manganese  oxid,  but  the  amount  of  this  substance  is  usually  negligible. 
It  nuiy  be  removed,  however,  by  dissolving  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtering,  and  repre- 
cipitating  the  lime.  Twenty  comparisons  of  this  method  with  the  gravimetric 
method  based  upon  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxid  are  reported.  The  results 
by  the  new  method  are  as  a  rule  higher  than  those  given  by  the  gravimetric  method. 

The  complete  analysis  of  feeding:  materials,  C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  and  C.  P. 
Bristle  {Jmir.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  2S  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  i29-S36).—k  sample  of  distil- 
lery waste  or  mash  analyzed  by  the  usual  method  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
showeil  a  nitrogen-free  extract  content  of  42.93  per  cent.  Of  this  about  25  per  cent 
was  pentosans,  leaving  some  15  per  cent  of  material  unaccounted  for.  In  analyzing 
the  latter  substance  by  the  Sherman  method  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  951)  the  sum  of  all  the 
iugretlientK  in  the  feeding  stuff  was  found  to  be  96.01,  leaving  a  residuum  of  about  4 
per  cent.  In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  this  residuum  a  second  series  of 
samples  was  carried  through  as  in  the  first  case,  except  that  the  pentosans  in  the 
residues  were  estimated  after  each  stage  of  the  process.  From  these  results  it 
appears  that  several  per  cent  of  a  material  of  a  p)ento8e  nature  found  its  way  into  the 
alcoholic  or  aqueous  extracts,  which  because  of  its  copper-reducing  power  would 
affect  the  sugar  and  dextrin  determinations.  As  no  copper-reducing  bodies  were 
removed  by  the  alcohol,  it  seems  that  these  pentoses  were  removed  by  the  water. 
The  copper-reducing  power  of  the  aqueous  extract  the  writers  believe  to  be  due  to 
IxKlies  of  a  pentose  nature,  and  if  such  be  the  case  a  serious  error  exists  in  the  usual 
process  of  determining  dextrin.  Further  tests  of  the  results  found  are  presentetl, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  uncertainties  in  the  analytical  methods  of  feeding  stuff 
analysis,  as  well  as  to  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  nature  of  the  factors  for  calculating 
protein  and  pentosans. 

The  hydrochloric-acid-phloroglucin  method  in  the  determination  of  pento- 
sans, E.  Krober  (Jour.  Landn:,  4S  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S57SS4). — The  author  made 
an  extended  study  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  method,  and  in  order  to  determine 
factors  for  estimating  furfurol  and  other  substances  from  the  phloroglucid  obtained. 
He  found  that  the  results  are  not  influence<l  by  allowing  the  precipitate  to  stand  from 
14  to  20  hours.  A  jwrcelain  Gooch  crucible  is  better  adapted  to  collecting  the  pre- 
cii)itate,  and  the  wash  water  should  be  put  through  in  small  portions,  attention 
being  paid  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  residue,  otherwise  the  filtrate  may  show 
no  reaction  for  chlorin  while  the  residue  will  contain  it.  Should  the  precipitate  con- 
tain chlorin,  too  high  results  will  be  obtaine<l.  No  practical  difference  was  found  in 
the  results  when  pure  phloroglucin  and  that  containing  diresorcin  was  used.  Twice 
as  much  phloroglucin  as  is  expected  of  the  furfurol  should  be  used.  Before  adding 
the  phloroglucin  to  the  furfurol  solution  it  should  be  dissolved  in  warm  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.06).  Drying  the  precipitate  4  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  98.5  to  100°  C.  is  recommended.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  phloroglucid  is  very  hydroscopic,  and  the  author  obtaine<l  Iwtterand  more  uni- 
form results  by  cooling  the  Gooch  crucible  in  a  weighing  bottle  in  the  desiccator. 
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In  stadying  the  composition  the  author  tame  to  the  conclosion  that  1  molocule 
of  hirfurol  and  1  molocnle  of  phloroglucin  unite,  2  molecules  of  water  being  elimi- 
nated. By  using  pure  furfurol,  arabinose,  and  xylose  with  the  phloroglncin,  foctors 
were  determined  from  which  a  table  was  worked  out  for  estimating  furfurol,  arabinoee, 
araban,  xylose,  xylan,  pentose,  and  pentosan  from  the  phloroglucid  obtained  in 
analysis.  The  table  covers  amounts  from  0.03  and  0.3  grams;  higher  and  lower 
amounts  may  be  estimated  from  a  formula. 

The  determination  of  pentosans,  G.  S.  Fraps  {Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,g6  {1901),  No. 
6,  pp.  501-508). — It  is  generally  assumed  that  when  pentosans  are  distilled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1.06  sp.  gr.  furfurol  is  the  only  product  obtained  in  the  distil- 
late, precipitable  by  phloroglucol.  The  author  in  his  work  found  that  if  the  proper 
precautions  were  not  taken  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  an  amorphous  black  precipitate 
(formed  upon  the  distillate  simply  standing)  were  usually  present,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
stance or  substances,  termed  furaloid,  which  is  precipitated  by  phloroglucol  and 
destroyed,  partially  or  wholly,  by  second  distillation.  These  furaloid-yielding  bodies 
f^eem  to  be  widely  distributed  in  nature,  as  all  materials  tested  contained  them  in 
percentage  varying  from  6.9  to  22.6.  They  are  hydrolized  by  boiling  with  1.25  per 
«>ent  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  same  time  being  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed.  In 
the  sample  of  timothy-hay  excrement  examined  they  were  more  highly  digested  than 
total  pentosans. 

.K»  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  these  furaloids  from  true  pentosans  (anhydrids 
of  pentose  sugars)  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  found,  from  results 
obtained  on  xylose,  to  be  highly  improliable,  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  in  crude 
furfurol  affects  the  determination  of  pentoses.  The  author  questions  the  expediency 
ot  determining  pentosans  and  furaloid-yielding  substances  separately  until  more  is 
known  about  pentosans. — c.  b.  williams. 

The  nature  of  pentosoids  and  their  determination,  G.  S.  Fraps  (North  Caro- 
lina Sbi.  But.  178,  pp.  69-74)- — The  author  summarizes  existing  knowledge  relating 
to  {lentoeoids,  and  reports  his  investigation  on  their  properties  and  their  determina- 
tion, which  if  descril)ed  above  from  another  source. 

Determination  of  orgranic  nitrogen  by  the  methods  of  Sjeldahl  and  Will 
and  Varrentrap,  A.  Van  Enoelbn  (Rev.  Internal.  Falnf.,  U  (1901),  pp.  14-lS;  abt. 
in  J'/ur.  Chem.  Soc.  [Londim],  80  (1901),  No.  46S,  II,  p.  *^).— The  Kjeldahl  method 
an<l  its  various  modifications  are  briefly  reviewed  and  experiments  with  pear  leaves 
and  c<ttt<»n-eeed  meal  are  reported,  which  show  that  the  highest  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen were  obtained  by  closely  following  Kjeldahl's  original  directions,  namely,  digest- 
ing for  2  to  3  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  potassium  permanganate.  For 
uccaMonal  determinations  of  nitrogen  the  Will  and  Varrentrap  combustion  method 
is  coniddered  more  convenient.    The  author  uses  an  iron  combustion  tube. 

Reaearch  work  in  plant  ash  determinations  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  A.  E.  SHL-rrLGwoRTn  ( Onta- 
rio .igr.  Cot.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  2S-SS). — Two  series  of  ash  determinations 
comparing  the  ofiScial  method  with  the  author's  method  (£.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  304)  made 
by  C.  C.  Moore  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department,  G.  S.  Fraps  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  and  W.  P.  Gamble  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  CoII^e,  are  reported  in  tabular  form  and  discussed.  The 
author  believes  that  volatilization  and  fusion  in  the  preparation  of  ash  are  two 
important  sources  of  error,  and  that  by  his  method  the  use  of  calcium  acetate  over- 
comes the  difficulty  of  fusion  and  the  use  of  a  closed  platiniun  apparatus  prevents 
volatilization. 

Household  tests  for  the  detection  of  oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter, 
Cr.  E.  Patrick  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  ISl,  pp.  11). — Notes  are  given  on 
renovated  or  process  butter  and  on  its  method  of  manufacture,  and  two  tests,  the 
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boiling  test  and  the  Waterhouse  test,  for  distinguishing  genuine  butter  from  reno- 
vated butter  or  oleomargarine  are  dest-ribed  in  a  popular  manner. 

Volumetric  estimatdon  of  boric  acid,  H.  LtHRio  (Pharm.  Centrathalle,  42  (1901), 
pp.  50-56;  abt.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [/>ondon],  80  (1901),  So.  46S,  II,  p.  ^*0).— The 
author  indorses  the  accuracy  of  Jorgensen's  method,  «(hieh  he  deems  superior  to 
Gladding's  process,  it  being  more  rapid  and  less  complicated.  When  testing  meat 
for  boric  acid,  he  recommends  moistening  the  sample  with  strong  sodium  hydroxid, 
«vaporating  to  dryness  with  constant  stirring,  adding  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  and 
then  burning  the  dry  mass  to  ash. 

Determination  of  the  hardnesB  of  water,  M.  Pleissneb  (Pharm.  Centralhalle, 
4S  (1901),  pp.  145-W;  abs.  in  Chem.  CerUbl.,  1901,  I,  -No.  U,  P-  796). 

Determination  of  the  addition  of  water  to  wine,  A.  Gaitier,  A.  CHAssEr.iNr, 
and  M.  de  la  Socrce  (Jmr.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  hct.,  13  (1901),  No.  l,pp.  14-18). — The 
addition  of  water  to  wine  is  said  to  be  the  most  common  adulteration  of  that  product 
and  the  most  difficult  to  determine.  In  order  to  detect  the  addition  of  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  amount  of  alcohol,  extract,  tartar,  and  especially  of  the  alcohol- 
acid.  A  table  is  presented  showing  the  average  results  in  the  analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  wines.  Attention  is  called  to  the  relation  existing  in  pure  wines  between 
the  alcohol  and  the  acid,  and  the  means  for  employing  these  factors  in  determining 
the  purity  of  the  wine. 

BOTANY. 

The  eflfect  of  small  quantities  of  toxic  substances  upon  the  higher  plants, 

H.  CoupiK  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parig,  133(1901),  No.  10,  pp.  645-647).— K  rejwrt 
is  given  of  experiments  conducted  with  wheat  germinated  in  distilled  water,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  dilute  solutions  of  a  number  of  salts.  After  gennination  and 
root  development  had  well  started,  the  seedlings  were  placed  in  the  solutions 
and  the  effect  of  the  different  solutions  ascertained  by  the  retardation  of  further 
growth.  It  was  found  that  no  growth  took  place  in  15  days  in  solutions  of  the  fol- 
lowing dilution: 

The  to.ric  effect  of  dilvle  wlulions  on  wheat  seedlingg. 


SiilMUncp  I    i'fengtli  of  suhntartw  Strength  of 

buDstance.  |      j^iution.      I  bUDstance.  solaUon. 


Copper  sulphate 1:700.000,000      Barium  chlorid 

Mercurv  bfchlorid 1:  30,000,000     Calcium  iodld 

Cadmium  chlorid ,  1:  10,040,000  Strontium  nitrate... 

Silver  sulphate '1:  2,000.000     Lithium  nitrate 

Silver  nitrate 1:  1,000,000      Barium  nitrate 

Palladium  chlorid 1:  500.000  Lithium  sulphate  ... 

Lead  nitrate 1:  100,000'   Sodium  acetate 

Aluminium  sulphate jl:  60.000'  Mafrnesium  acetate  . 

Zincsulphate ;1:  40,000     Sodium  borate 

P(>ta.sKium  permanganate 'l:  15,000     Barium  acetate 

Manganese  nitrate 1:  13,000  ;  Manganese  chlorid.. 

Lithium  chlorid I:  12,000      Calcium  bromid 

Aluminium  chlorid 1:  10,000  ,i  Calcium  chlorid 

Magnesium  iodid 1:  10,000   i 


10,000 

10,000 

6.000 

5.000 

4.200 

4.000 

2.000 

2.000 

l.tiW 

1,000 

1.000 

40O 

2«0 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  effect  of  these  toxic  substances 
upon  the  higher  plants  is  identical  with  tlvit  found  for  some  of  the  lower  fungi,  and 
that  injurious  effects  may  be  exerted  by  such  dilute  solutions  as  to  be  impossible  of 
detection  by  ordinary  methods. 

On  the  absorption  of  metallic  poisons  by  plants,  H.  Devaux  (Qrnipt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sri.  Paris,  1S2  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  717-719). — A  report  is  given  of  experiments 
with  salts  of  copper  and  lead  upon  Spirogyra  and  the  petioles  of  Aralia  gieboldii  and 
the  small  roots  of  Mibora  rermi.  _  The  author  found  that  all  the  plants  were  poisoned 
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by  eolntions  of  copper  and  salt  dilated  as  much  as  10  million  times.  The  metallic 
salt  is  not  fixed  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  cell.  At  first  it  is  found  only  in  the  mem- 
brane, afterwards  in  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  at  length  in  the  protoplasm. 
At  the  termination  of  the  experiment  the  metals  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  cell. 

Hative  and  introduced  fora^  plants,  J.  H.  Srepard,  D.  A.  Saundebs,  and 
W.  H.  Knox  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bvi.  69,  pp.  64,  Jig*.  10,  ph.  5).— This  bulletin,  in 
continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  403),  gives  the  description, 
geographical  distribution  within  the  State,  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  following 
grasses  and  forage  plants:  Weak  spear  grass  {Poa  debUi»),  grove  meadow  grass  (P. 
alioda),  teff  (EragrostU  abysninnica),  slender  fescue  {Feituca  odoflora),  western  cord 
giaas,  slender  cord  grass  (Spartitui  gracilu),  Kalni's  brome  grass  {Bromus  kalmii), 
California  brome  grass  (Bromus  carindlus  lineari*),  field  brome  (Brotmu  arvengu), 
short  awned  brome  (Bromiu  breviarigtattia) ,  downy  brome  grass  (Bromus  teciorum), 
giant  brome  (Bromus  maximus),  western  needle  grass  («Si!iprt  comata) ,  Seneca  gra-s, 
holy  grass  (Savattana  odorata),  Minnesota  muhlenbergia  (AfuhUribergia  ambiyua), 
Montana  reed  grass  ( Calamagrottit  montantnsit) ,  foxtail  or  pigeon  grass  (Setaria  viri- 
di*  and  S.  fflauca),  Japanese  millet  (Panurum  crut-galli  gigantea),  Tambov  millet 
{Paniaun  mUiaceum),  black  Voronezh  millet  (Panicum  miliaceum),  slender  wheat 
grass  (Agropyrontenerum) ,  spelt  (Tritirum  dicoecum),  hairy  wheat  (Triticumvilhsum), 
little  barley  (Hordeum  putiUum),  smooth  wild  rye,  American  rye  grass  (Elymut 
sibericus),  bottle-brush  grass  (Asperella  hystrix),  sedge  (Carejr  lupuliformis),  early 
sedge  (Carex pennsylvaniea),  loose  flowered  sedge  (Carex  Inxiflora),  wild  buckwheat 
or  black  bindweed  (Polygonum  convolvulus),  bushy  knotweed  (Polygonum  ramosissi- 
Tnum),  Austrelian  saltbush  (Atriplex  semibaccata),  mealy  or  gray  saltbush  (Atriplex 
halimoides),  slender  saltbush  (Atriplex  leptocarpa) ,  wild  nmstard  (Bramca  arvensis), 
sparry  or  sand  weed  (Spergula  arvensis),  bitter  vetch  (Lathyrtts  satira),  serradella 
(fMiilhopus  satirus) ,  yellow  lupine  (Lupinu*  luteus),  Egyptian  clover  or  Alexandrian 
clover  (Dri/olium  (lUxandrinum),  bur  or  spotted  clover  (Medicngo  mirulnta),  beggar 
weed  (Drtmodium  Itniuoaum),  modiola  (Modiola  deeumbens),  and  hairy  vetch  or  sand 
vetch  (  Vxcia  riliota). 

Xhe  aatumnal  tranolocation  of  material  in  the  hop  plant,  C  Fritwirth  and 
W.  ZiEiisroRFP  (Txmdw.  Vers.  <SS(n<.,  SS  (1901),  No.  1-2,  ]>p.  9-lS).—This  is  a  report 
on  a  study  of  the  hop  plant  to  determine  the  translocation  of  matter  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  The  plants  which  entered  into  the  experiment  were  protected 
i^ainst  such  external  influences  as  might  have  caused  a  loss  of  substance.  The  vines 
of  some  of  the  plants  were  removed  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  while  those  of  others 
were  left  until  October  when  the  different  parts  were  analyzed.  From  the  results 
obtained  the  authors  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  diminution  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  leaves  and  vines  of  the  hop  plant  in  the  fall  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  translocation  of  these  substances  from  the  leaves  and  vines  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  plants. 

On  the  nitrogenous  products  of  seed  and  seedlings  of  white  lupines, 
X.  J.  Wabsiuefp  (Landw.  Vers.  Stal.,  SS  (1901),  iVo.  1-S,  pp.  4S-77;  Ann.  Agron.,  V 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  81-90). — A  study  was  made  of  seeds  and  seedlings  of  the  white 
lopine  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  Schuize  that  in  the  decomposition  of  albumen  during 
germination  there  are  afforded  certain  products,  notably  amido  acids  and  hexose 
bases,  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  bodies.  A  great  portion  of  these  products 
are  transforme<i  for  the  utilization  of  the  plant.  This  transformation  gives  rise  to 
asparagin  and  glutamin.  A  number  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  which  the 
white  lupine  was  used,  and  comparisons  made  with  the  yellow  and  blue  lupines  in 
which  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  seeds  and  seedlings  was  investigated  at  regular 
periods.  The  author's  experiments  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  Schuize  accords  with 
his  investigations.    Asparagin  is  formed  in  the  seedling  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
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products,  and  in  the  leaves  aspan^n  is  utilized  for  the  synthetic  formation  of 
albumen. 

The  reserve  carbohydrates  of  the  bulb  of  the  hyacinth,  J.  Parkin  (Ann. 
Bot.,  14  (1900),  No.  BS,  pp.  155-167). — Various  authors  have  reported  that  the 
reserve  carbohydrates  in  the  bulbs  of  hyacinths,  lilies,  tulips,  etc.,  consist  of  dextrin, 
inulin,  and  other  carbohydrates.  The  author  has  ma<le  a  study  of  hyacinth  bulbe< 
and  has  found  that  the  reserve  material  consists  of  a  fonn  of  inulin.  Inulin  is  said 
to  include  those  carlwhydrates  which  are  levorotatory  and  which,  when  treated 
with  an  acid,  hydrolyse  to  fructose.  The  polariscope  methwi  of  distinguishinf; 
between  dextrin  and  inulin  is  considerecl  by  the  author  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  recognizing  these  substancea.  Based  upon  his  investigations,  the  author  states 
that  the  inulin  of  plants  can  be  arranged  into  3  classes,  as  follows: 

"That  found  in  the  Compositte  and  allied  orders,  which  is  precipitated  in  the 
tissues  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  spherocrystals,  and  which  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  a  temperature  of  50  to  55°  F.  for  its  solution. 

"That  characteristic  of  many  monocotyledons,  e.  g.  S<'illa,  Yucca,  Phleum,  and 
the  plant  now  before  us;  it  is  precipitateil  in  an  amorphous  form,  in  the  tissues,  as  a 
thick  lining  to  the  inside  of  the  cell  wall  and  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water. 

"That  f()un<l  in  the  bulb  scales  of  species  of  Galanthus  and  Leucojuni,  which  in 
precipitated  in  the  tissues  in  an  amorphous  form,  and  which  requires  a  temperature 
as  high  as  80°  for  its  solution." 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  origin  of  species,  M.  db  Vries  (liev.  Ohi. 
Sot.,  IS  (1901),  yo.  145,  pp.  S-n,  Jign.  10). — The  results  are  given  of  a  number  of 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  the  individual 
variation  of  plants  to  produce  new  species.  The  principal  part  of  the  paper  is  taken 
up  with  a  (liscus.'sion  of  the  species  of  Oenothera  which  were  prf)duce<l  from  CE.  lamnrk- 
iana.  The  sj)ecio8  to  which  names  have  been  given  are  ajiparently  (juite  unlike  the 
parent  plant,  and  in  some  cases  possess  characters  of  an  ap|>arently  new  type.  Onli- 
narily  they  all  reproduce  themselves  without  any  reversion  to  the  characters  of  the 
original  species.  Of  the  4  sjiecies  whi«'h  have  l)een  developed  in  this  way,  but  one 
possesses  characters  which  would  in  any  way  associate  it  with  the  original,  and  it 
might  be  regarded  simply  as  a  white  variety.  The  new  characters  appeared  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  to  control  them,  and  i«)Ksesse<l  none  of 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  mother  plant.  The  changed  characteristics  I'sn 
not  be  entirely  attributed  to  individual  variability. 

The  course  of  the  hyphal  filaments  of  Tilletia  in  the  body  of  the  wheat 
plant,  H.  L.  Boli-ev  (Proc.  Soc.  I'rom.  Agr.  Set.,  1900,  pp.  147,  /.^*).— Attention  I* 
calle<l  to  an  error  of  the  author,  which  was  published  in  North  Dakota  Station  Bulle- 
tin 27  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  143).  In  reiKjrting  the  results  of  studying  the  development  (>( 
the  hyphic  of  Tilletia  he  was  le<l  into  the  error  of  mistaking  the  dri«l  c-ontentsof  the 
mesophyll  cells  of  diseased  wheat  straws  for  the  knotted  filaments  of  the  fungii:'. 

Individual  prepotency  in  plants  of  the  same  breeding,  W.  W.  Tracy  ( Proe. 
Soc.  I'rom.  Agr.  Sc'i.,  1900,  pp.  57-59). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  breeding  ex|)eri- 
ments  in  which  it  was  desired  to  establish  a  forcing  radish  with  a  distinctly  oval 
shaped  root.  The  experiments  were  conducted  for  3  years,  the  metho<l8  of  selection 
being  described  in  some  detail.  Wide  variation  in  the  progeny  of  some  of  the  selecteti 
roots  was  noted  and  in  general  there  was  less  departure  from  the  desired  type  where 
there  was  a  general  selection  of  roots  than  where  a  single  individual  was  taken  as  a 
type. 

The  botanic  garden  as  an  aid  to  agriculture,  W.  Trelease  ( Proc.  Soc.  J'roin. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  lOS-110). — In  this  article  the  value  of  l)Otanic  gardens  as  atljuncts 
to  agricultural  education  is  pointed  out,  and  various  ways  in  which  their  efficiency 
can  be  increased  are  described. 
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The  vtUae  of  willowB  in  retaining  the  bank*  ol  streams,  W.  W.  Rowlbb 
[Proc.  Soe.  Prom.  Agr.  Set.,  1900,  pp.  14S,  7^).— Attention  is  called  to  the  natural 
^nity  of  willovB  for  stream  banks  and  some  of  their  peculiar  hablta  of  growth  are 
described.  Their  shade  is  never  intense  and  their  root  systems  are  deep  in  the  soil, 
whereby  they  form  dense  masses  at  the  water's  edge,  protecting  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing, and  retaining  the  embankments.  Another  advantage  possessed  by  willows  is 
the  ntpidity  of  their  growth.  Among  the  best  species  for  planting  are  Salix  alba  and 
eome  of  its  varieties. 

ZOOLOOT. 

Notes  on  the  food  of  birds,  T.  D.  A.  Cock  shell  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  S7,  pp. 
SS-se). — The  economic  relation  of  birds  to  agriculture  is  discussed  in  a  general  way, 
and  many  special  instances  of  the  harmful  or  beneficial  action  of  birds  are  cited. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  feeding  habits  of  a  number  of  birds  in  New  Mexico,  including 
woodpeckers,  sparrow  hawk,  C!ooper'8  hawk,  road  runner,  California  cuckoo,  belted 
kingfisher,  shrike,  band-tailed  pigeon,  poor-will,  and  evening  grosbeak.  The  wood- 
peckers as  a  whole  are  believed  to  be  useful  and  deserving  oi  protection.  The  only 
species  of  woodpeckers  which  is  considered  injurious  to  any  serious  extent  in  New 
Mexico  is  SphifrapicuB  variut  nuchalis.  All  other  species  of  woodpeckers  are  consid- 
ered as  doing  far  more  good  than  harm  in  orchards  or  any  other  cultivated  crops. 
An  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  the  sparrow  hawk  showed  that  the  food 
of  this  bird  was  largely  of  an  insect  nature,  and  that  the  bird  is,  therefore,  to  be 
reckoned  as  beneficial.  Cooper's  hawk  is  condemned  on  account  of  its  habit  of  feed- 
ing on  small  birds  and  poultry. 

The  birds  of  Colorado,  W.  W.  Cooke  (Colorado  .S»a.  Bid.  66,  pp.  17 9-eS9).— This 
cuntaina  corrections  to  Bulletins  37  and  44  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  209;  10, 
p.  521)  and  additional  notes  on  the  birds  of  Colorado. 

The  food  of  the  toad,  H.  Garkan  (Kentucky  <S(a.  Bui.  91,  pp.  60-68,  fig.  1).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  feeding  habits  of  toads  in  Kentucky,  and  the  various 
insects  and  other  food  materials  which  were  found  are  classified  in  detail.  The 
insects  found  in  the  toad's  stomach  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
were  as  follows:  Ants,  beetles,  bugs,  moths  and  caterpillars,  crickets,  flies,  springtails, 
and  thripe.  Many  of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  were  found  to  be  eaten  exten- 
sively by  toads,  and  among  such  pests  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Chinch  bug, 
plant  lice,  leaf  hoppers,  Colorado  potato  beetle,  corn-root  worm,  cabbage  flea-beetle, 
strawberry-root  borer,  wireworm,  and  cricket.  The  toad  is  considered  a  very  useful 
help  to  the  farmer  in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects.  Brief  notes  are  also  given 
on  the  feeding  habits  of  Bana  pipien»  and  B.  clamitans. 

Zoological  yearbook  for  1900,  P.  Mayer  (ZoologUcher  Jahre»bericht  fur  1900. 
Beriitw  R.  Priedlander  <fc  Son,  1901,  pp.  4SS). — ^This  report  contains  detailed  lists  of 
biok>gical  references  to  the  literature  on  all  the  groups  of  animals.  A  brief  summary 
is  given  of  the  more  important  contributions  on  all  subjects. 

XETBOBOLOOT— CLIHATOLOOT. 

Forests  and  snow,  L.  O.  Carpe!<ter  ( Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  55,  pp.  IZ,  pis.  IS,  figs.  7). — 
This  bulletin  attempts  to  bring  out  some  of  the  relations  of  forests  to  water  supply 
which  have  become  evident  in  the  study  of  one  of  the  typical  irrigation  streams  of 
Colorado,  vi«.,  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River.  It  contains  a  number  of  reproductions  of 
pbotograplis  taken  during  June,  1899,  showing  the  snow  cover  under  different  forest 
conditions  at  the  headwaters  of  this  stream  at  elevations  of  9,000  ft.  and  over.  The 
rainfall  conditions  of  the  State  and  their  effect  on  stream  flow,  the  effect  of  forest 
growth  in  conserving  moisture  and  preventing  irregular  flow,  and  the  effect  of  the 
10409— No.  4 3 
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sun  and  wind  in  melting  snow  are  briefly  explained,  obBervations  on  these  snbjecte 
being  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  mountain  streams  in  the  early  irrigation  season  are  largely  supplied  by 
melting  snow. 

"(2)  There  is  a  marked  diurnal  fluctuation,  greater  with  high  water  than  with 
low,  due  to  the  daily  variations  in  the  rate  of  melting. 

"(3)  The  stream  at  high  water  may  be  one-half  greater  than  at  low  water  on  the 
same  day. 

"(4)  Cloudy  weather  in  the  mountains,  protecting  the  snow  from  the  radiation  of 
the  sun,  causes  the  fluctuation  to  disappear  and  the  flow  to  decrees. 

"(5)  This  decrease  is  so  great  that  the  cloudiness  associated  with  continued  rain 
usually  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain  from  the  rain. 

"(6)  The  loss  of  snow  by  evaporation  is  considerable,  especially  when  exposed  to 
winds. 

"(7)  Snow  remains  in  the  timber  and  in  protected  spots  much  longer  than  where 
exposed. 

"(8)  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  drifting  as  to  shelter  from  the  radiation  afforded 
by  the  forest  cover. 

"(9)  Hence,  the  greater  amount  of  forest  cover  the  less  violent  the  daily  fiuetuft- 
tion,  the  more  uniform  the  flow  throughout  the  day  and  throughout  the  season,  and 
the  later  the  stream  maintains  its  flow. 

"(10)  The  loss  of  the  forest  cover  means  more  violent  fluctuation  during  the  day, 
greater  difficulty  in  regulating  the  headgates  and  keeping  a  unifonn  flow  in  ditches, 
and  hence  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  economic  distribution  of  water.  Also  the 
water  runs  off  sooner,  hence  the  stream  drops  earlier  in  the  summer,  and  on  account 
of  the  lessening  of  the  springs,  the  smaller  is  the  winter  flow. 

"(11)  The  preservation  of  the  forest  is  an  absolute  neceswty  for  the  interest  of 
irrigated  agriculture." 

Meteorological  observations,  J.  K.  Ostraxder  andC.  L.  Rice  {ifatsaehutftts  Sta. 
Met.  Buh.  148,  149,  150,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  tem- 
perature, humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena 
during  April,  May,  and  June.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the 
weather  of  each  month. 

Report  of  department  of  meteorology  and  meteorological  summary,  C.  U. 
Pbttee  {Neiv  Hampshire  Sta.  Bnl.  79,  pp.  SS,  S4,  S8). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  the 
operations  of  this  department  of  the  station  during  the  year,  accompanied  by  a 
monthly  and  an  annual  summary  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  snow- 
fall, cloudiness,  and  direction  of  wind  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  with 
averages  for  each  month  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1900,  inclusive.  The  annnal 
summary  of  the«te  observations  is  as  follows:  Temperature  (degrees  F.) — 1899-1900, 
45.5;  1895-1900,  45.7;  precipitation  (in.)— 1899-1900,  43.59;  1895-1900,  45.5;  snow- 
fall (in.)— 1899-1900,  50.5;  1895-1900,  62.1;  number  of  days  on  which  there  was  O.Ol 
in.  precipitation— 1899-1900,  77;  1895-1900,  98;  prevailing  direction  of  wind— 1899- 
1900,  northwest;  clear  duys — 1899-1900,  181.  The  principal  meteorological  charac- 
teristics of  the  year  were  lack  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season  and  an  abnor- 
mally light  snowfall.  The  precipitation  was  normal,  but  one-third  of  it  was  concen- 
trated in  30  consecutive  days,  covering  most  of  February  and  a  part  of  March. 

Summaries  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  sunshine,  E.  F.  Ladd  (Karth  Dakota 
Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  14-19). — ^Tables  give  the  maxima,  minima,  and  mean  monthly- 
temperatures  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  year  1900;  a  monthly  record  of  sunshine 
during  1899  and  1900;  total  annual  rainfall  for  the  period  1892-1900;  calculated  Bnd 
recortletl  daily  temperatures  during  April-September,  1900;  and  mean  hourly  tem- 
peratures April-September,  1899. 

Report  of  rainfall  and  temperatures  for  the  year  1900  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
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Expt.  Farm  RpL  1900,  p.  7). — Tables  give  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  obser- 
vations on  temperature,  rainfall,  and.snowfall  for  1900,  and  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  for  1899  and  1900. 

Meteorological  chart  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  A.  J.  Henky  and  N.  B.  Conger 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Meteorological  Chart  of  the  Great  Lakes,  1901,  No.  1, 
pp.  98,  fig*.  S,  charts  4). — This  is  a  summary  of  data  relating  to  summer  storms;  ice 
during  winter  of  1900  and  1901;  opening  of  general  navigation,  season- of  1901;  fog 
from  April  16  to  May  15,  1901;  wrecks'and  casualties  from  April  16  to  May  31,  1901;  . 
precipitation  and  water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  Weather  Bureau  office  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  fog  distribution  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Keteorological  reports  for  East  Afirica,  1900  (Shamba  [Zamibar'\,  1901,  No. 
SS,  pp.  S,  4). — Tables  give  (1)  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  rainfall  at  11  places 
during  1899;  (2)  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  6  places  during  1900;  (3) 
eommaries  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1901,  of  observations  at  Zanzibar  and 
Vanga  on  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity,  temperature,  rainfall,  and  wind  move- 
ment; and  (4)  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  rainfall  at  Zanzibar  during  19 
years,  1874-1901. 

Meteorolo^cal  observations  at  Hanila  (Bui.  Mens.  Obs.  MonUa,  SS  (1899), 
Apr.,  May,  and  June,  pp.  67-110,  charts  S). 

ClimatologT-  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ( Climaloiogia  de  Filipmas.  Washington: 
Gofxrmnenl  Printing  Office,  1900,  pp.  S65,  ph.  64,  figs.  S). — An  excerpt  from  a  laige 
treatise  on  the  Philippine  Archipelago  published  in  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages. 

Kainfall  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  A.  Touky  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.,  1 
(1900),  pL  S,  pp.  S66,  S67) . — In  a  Study  of  the  relations  between  the  amounts  of  rain- 
fall and  the  temperatures  of  the  soil  at  the  Institute  of  Forestry  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  yeare  189^-1897,  the  author  found,  in  accordance  with  other  observers,  that  the 
influence  of  rains  on  the  distribution. of  heat  in  the  soil  is  indirect,  the  precipitation 
increasing  the  humidity  ol  the  soil  and  thus  improving  its  heat  conductivity.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  mean  and  maximum  temperatures  of  the  soil  increase, 
eepedally  when  the  latter  is  covered  with  grass. — p.  firsman. 

Ch«  chief  meteorological  factors  of  fertility  according  to  observations  on 
the  "Alexeevsldye"  estate  of  P.  I.  Iievitzki,  Government  Tula,  A.  Levftzki 
(ZkuT.  Opmtn.  Agron.,  1  (1900),  pt.  S,  pp.  147-171). — On  the  basis  of  14  years'  obser- 
vations the  author  finds  that  the  size  of  the  crops  of  winter  rye,  potatoes,  and  oats, 
depends  with  great  certainty  and  regularity  upon  the  rainfall  in  certain  months. — 

p.  FIXBIAN. 

Origin  of  atmospheric  hydrogen,  A.  GAtrrisR  (B%d.  Soe.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  SS 
{1901),  No.  B,  pp.  iSl-SSS). — Investigations  are  reported  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
eion  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  air  is  of  volcanic  origin,  being  produced  by  the  action 
of  igneous  rocks  on  aqueous  vapor. 

Combostible  gases  of  the  atmosphere — atmospheric  hydrogen,  A.  Gadtier 
(Arm.  CStim.  et  Phys.,  7.  ser.,  gg  (1901) ,  Jan.,  pp.  5-110)  .—A  detailed  account  of  the 
aothor's  investigations  on  this  subject  dealing  with  methods  used;  comparative 
studies  of  the  air  of  towns,  of  the  country,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  upper  atmosphere; 
natore  of  the  combustible  gases  of  the  air  of  towns,  woods,  etc.;  origin  of  these  gases, 
especially  the  hydrogen  (see  above).  The  author  concludes  from  the  long  series  of 
investigations  of  air  freed  from  suspended  matter,  here  reported,  that  there  exists 
normally  in  pure  air  about  20  parts  of  free  hydrogen  to  100,000  parts  of  air,  as  well 
as  a  certain  amount  of  hydrocarbons  due  to  exhalations  from  the  soil,  from  plants, 
fermentations,  manu&ctories,  etc.  They,  however,  appear  to  diminish  as  the  air 
becomes  purer.  They  are  found  in  comparatively  large  quantities  in  the  air  of  towns, 
to  a  lees  extent  in  that  of  the  country,  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  air  of  rocky 
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plateauH  and  the  peaks  of  high  moantains,  and  are  entirely  absent  from  the  pare  air 
derived  from  the  high  r^ons  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  character  and  proportions  of  the  combustible  gases  found  in  the  air  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following  analysis  of  the  air  at  Paris,  which  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  air  of  large  cities  in  general:  One  hundred  liters  of  the  air  of  Paris  at 
0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  contain  free  hydrogen,  19.4  cc.;  methane,  12.1  cc.;  benzin 
(C  H*)  or  similar  hydrocarbons,  1.7  cc.;  t«rbon  monoxid,  with  traces  of  hydrocar- 
bons of  the  Cn  H2n-2  and  Cn  H2n  groups,  0.2  cc. 

Atmospheric  dust  observed  at  Tunis  March  10,  1901,  E.  Bertaixchacd 
(Compt.  nend.  Actid.  Sci.  Pari*,  ISi'  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  1153-1155).— The  dust  was 
essentially  siliceous. 

Electro-sonorous  method  of  combating  hail,  G.  M.  SlanoI^witch  ((bntpt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  1S3  (1901),  So.  7,  pp.  373,  S74). — The  author  proposes  to  send 
up  in  a  kite  or  captive  balloon  an  electric  vibrator  to  agitate  the  air  in  the  storm  cen- 
ter and  thus  more  effectually  actHjmplish  the  result  of  dissipating  the  storm  than 
could  be  done  by  explosivt*,  especially  if  the  storm  center  is  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  more  violent  kinds. 

The  Tolmar  experiments  with  explosives  to  control  the  weather,  A.  Hekt- 
ZOG  [Fuhling'B  Landtr.  Ztg.,  50  (1901),  Xo.  15,  pp.  54^-545).— This  is  a  brief  account 
of  attempts  to  dissipate  storms  by  means  of  cannonading,  pointing  out  the  desira- 
bility of  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  method 
rests  and  of  its  effet^tiveness  in  practice. 

WATEE— sons. 

Artesian  wells  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  W.  Upram  {BuL  Minnetola  Acad. 

Sat.  Sri.,  S  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  370-379).— D&ta,  relating  to  location,  depth,  source, 
and  pressure  of  water,  etc.,  are  given  for  a  number  of  wells  deriving  water  from  the 
Dakota  sandstone,  with  some  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  waters. 

The  g'eology  of  the  artesian  basin  of  South  Dakota,  D.  S.  McCvsun  (Bui. 
3finne80ta  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.,  3  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  380-388). 

Drainage  water  and  salt  morasses  of  the  Odessa  sewagre  fields,  T.  Sbltwanopp 
(Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  55  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  475-478). — A  short  account  of  observaUons 
on  the  soil  of  fields  used  for  sewage  disposal  by  irrigation  which  had  become  impreg- 
nated with  chlorin  to  an  injurious  extent.  This  condition  was  corrected  by  improved 
drainage. 

Researches  on  moorland  waters.  H,  On  the  origin  of  the  comhined 
chlorin,  W.  Ackroyd  (Jortr.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  79  (1901),  No.  463,  pp.  67S, 
674)- — Weekly  determinations  of  chlorin  in  the  water  of  a  reservoir  at  Widdop  in 
Yorkshire,  November  12  to  December  31,  1900,  and  January  7  to  February  18,  1901, 
and  in  the  rainfall  during  the  same  period  are  reported.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  combined  chlorin  in  the  reservoir  water  was  wholly  derived  from  the  rain. 
For  previous  paper  on  acidity  of  moorland  waters  see  E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  312. 

The  systematic  investigation  of  soils,  B.  W.  Kiuwre  (Bui.  North  CTarolina 
State  Bd.  Agr.,  i2  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  38-4e).— This  is  the  annual  address  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  North  Carolina  section  of  American  Chemical  Society  and 
gives  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Some  experiments  in  soil  temperatures  as  affected  by  color  and  the  moist- 
ure content  of  the  soil,  J.  B.  Reynolds  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  fhrm  Kpi. 
1900,  pp.  7,  8,  pi.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  observations  on  6  kinds  of  soil:  (1)  Pure 
black  humus  or  vegetable  matter;  (2)  a  potting  soil  containing  about  65  per  cent  of 
rotted  sod,  20  per  cent  barnyard  manure,  and  15  per  cent  sand;  (3)  clay  loam;  (4) 
heavy  clay;  (5)  coarse  sand,  and  (6)  fine  sand,  almost  white.  "Two  sets  of  these 
samples  were  used,  one  set  being  kept  dry  and  the  other  wet.    The  experiments  were 
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eonducted  oateide,  where  the  soils  were  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and 
wind.  Temperatures  were  observed  every  hour  from  8  a.  in.  to  8  p.  m."  From  the 
data  obtained,  curves  are  platted  which  show  the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature.  The 
hmnos,  as  a  rale,  reached  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  soil,  the  dark  potting 
soil  standing  next,  followed  by  the  open  clay,  heavy  clay,  and  fine  white  sand.  The 
difierences  in  the  temperature  are  ascribed  to  variations  in  the  color,  the  darker 
samples  being  warmer  than  the  lighter.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  humus 
remained  steadily  warmer  than  the  other  soils,  thus  proving  an  exception  to  the  rale 
that  a  soil  which  warms  rapidly  is  likely  to  part  with  the  heat  readily. 

On  the  relatioiw  of  the  soil  solutions  to  the  phosphates  uaed  as  fertilizers, 
T.  ScHLOBSiSG  {Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1901,  I,  No.  S,  pp.  406-494). — This  article  records 
observations  on  the  solubility  of  tricalcium  phosphate  in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid 
of  different  strengths  saturated  with  calcium  bicarbonate  and  free  from  this  substance, 
and  in  water  free  from  carbon  dioxid.  The  methods  of  preparing  the  tricalcium 
phosphate  and  the  solution  of  carbon  dioxid  and  calcium  bicarbonate  are  described, 
as  well  as  those  used  in  determining  the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  in  the  various 
solutions.  The  results  reported  show  that  the  phosphate  dissolved  in  the  carbon 
dioxid  solutions  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  but  that  it  was  not  sensibly  soluble 
ia  such  solutions  when  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  bearing  of  these  facts 
on  the  behavior  in  the  soil  of  soluble  phosphates  applied  as  fertilizers  and  on  the 
fonnation  of  phosphate  deposits  is  discussed. 

Sources  of  the  constituents  of  Minnesota  soils,  C.  W.  H.\.ll  (BtU.  Minnetota 
Aead.  JVol.  Sd.,  3  {1901),  iVb.  3,  pp.  388-406). — This  article  discusses  the  formation 
of  soils  and  the  various  agents  which  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  Minnesota  soils  and  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  derived  based 
upon  analyses  compiled  from  various  sources. 

"The  rocks  of  Minnesota  are  classified  under  5  groups:  (1)  Acid  crystallines,  (2) 
basic  crystallines,  (3)  sandstones  and  quartzites,  (4)  calcareous  shales,  and  (5)  the 
carbonates.  Among  these,  granitic  rocks  and  basic  eruptive,  which  occupy  large 
areas  beneath  the  drift  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  furnish 
many  important  food  elements,  particularly  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths. 

"The  sandstones  and  quartzites  among  the  most  barren  soil  producers  have 
mingled  with  other  substances  their  beneficent  uses.  The  calcareous  and  siliceous 
ehalee  spring  from  widely  divergent  geologic  periods  and  bring  to  the  making  of  soils 
somewhat  different  physical  and  chemical  factors.  Their  influence  is  wholesome 
and  strengthening.  Finally  the  carbonates  come  before  the  eye  in  this  chemical 
review.  They  yield,  for  soil  making,  carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  other  compounds.  When  the  condition  of  a  soil  is  reached,  but  a  small 
percentage  of  these  rocks  is  left,  but  this  is  a  substantial  part  and  enters  into  the 
awstitntion  of  the  best  soils  of  the  State.  They  appear  in  full  force  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State  where  stands  a  portion  of  that  old  glacial  island,  a  tract 
over  which  the  ice  did  not  flow  during  the  period  when  all  the  rest  of  the  State  was 
buried  deep  beneath  the  glacier." 

Solubility  of  gypsum  in  aqueo\is  solutions  of  sodium  chlorid,  F.  K.  Cameron 
and  F.  D.  Gabokkb  (Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Ayr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  160, 161). — A  brief  note  on 
some  studies  on  this  subject  made  in  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this  Department. 

Seport  of  the  Valuiki  Agrricultural  Experiment  Station  (Oovemment  of 
Samara),  1896-96,  V.  S.  Boao.\N  {St.  Peteitburg:  Department  of  Agricuilure,  1900, 
pp.  Ii6;  ab».  inSd»k.  Khoz.  %  Lyeme.,  199  {1900),  Oct.,  ])p.  SSS-S137) .—Among  the 
articles  of  interest  in  this  report  is  one  discussing  the  reclamation  of  alkaU  soils  by 
proper  management  of  the  runfall  and  the  culture  of  plants  which  take  up  large 
amounts  of  alkali  in  their  growth,  and  another  on  the  influence  of  the  character  of 
the  soil  on  the  composition  of  the  wheat  grain.  Experiments  showed  that  with  the 
increase  of  the  salt  content  of  alkali  soils  the  nitrogen  and  ash  contents  of  the  wheat 
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grains  increased,  but  the  absolute  weisbt  of  the  grain  diminished.  According  to  the 
author  this  explains  the  good  quality  of  the  wheat,  especially  with  regard  to  high 
protein  content,  from  the  east  and  southeast  of  Russia,  where  the  soils  are  rich  in 
soluble  salts,  including  nitrates. — p.  fireman. 

Formation  of  •odium  carbonate  or  black  alkali  by  planta,  F.  K.  Camebon 
and  F.  D.  Gardner  {Pror.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  16i,  16S). — A  brief  note  on 
chemical  examinations  of  the  water  extract  of  the  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  and  the  ash  of 
two  plants  capable  of  withstanding  relatively  large  amounts  of  alkali  in  the  soil — 
creosote  bush  ( CorilUa  tridenlala) ,  and  greasewood  (Sarcobatwi  rermieulaliu) .  It  was 
found  in  case  of  the  first  that  while  the  plant  contained  chlorin,  it  was  not  present 
in  the  form  of  sodium  chlorid,  but  probably  in  oi^nic  combination.  The  amount  of 
sodium  present  was  decidedly  in  excess  of  that  required  to  neutralize  the  chlorin 
found. 

[It  was  found  that  the  greasewood]  "contained  considerable  amounts  of  chlorids 
and  sulphates,  and  that  practically  all  of  these  acids  were  present  in  the  plant  in  the 
form  of  the  sodium  salts  as  such,  the  plant  being  in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  CorilUa  triderUata  previously  examined.  A  striking  feature  was  the  much 
greater  percentage  of  ash  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  blosimms  than  from  the  stems, 
and  the  markedly  larger  percentage  of  alkali  salts  in  the  ash  of  the  former.  Another 
interesting  point  is  that  the  leachingH  of  the  air-dried  leaves  and  blossoms  were  shown 
to  contain  about  three  times  as  much  sodium  as  would  be  necef«ary  to  balance  the 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  present 
very  largely  in  organic  combination  and  upon  the  decay  of  the  plant  tissues  would  be 
expected  to  yield  large  amounts  of  codium  carbonate." 

A  study  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  soils  of  Madagascar,  A.  MtJNTZ  and 
E.  RorssEAVX  (Aim.  >Sci.  Agron.,  1901,  I,  No».  1,  pp.  1-98,  15B-160,  map  1;  g,  pp. 
161-ioS,  £96-S^0;  S,  pp.  3:il-S98). 

The  soils  of  the  colony  of  the  Cavaignac,  Algeria,  J.  Duoast  (.4nn.  Set. 
Agron.,  1901,  I,  So.  3,  pp.  4Jd-4S2,  pis.  S). — Partial  mechanical  and  chemical  analy- 
ses of  18  samples  are  reported.  The  soils  are  stated  to  be  in  general  well  supplied 
with  nitrogen  (0.063  to  0.168  per  cent)  and  phosphoric  acid  (0.073  to  0.221  percent), 
and  to  be  rich  in  potash  (0.5  to  1.228  per  cent),  but  difficult  to  culti\-ate,  being  com- 
pact and  impermeable.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  tenacious  clay  (32.45  to 
64.77  per  cent),  fine  calcareous  sand  (4.2  to  16.9  per  cent)  and  fine  siliceous  sand 
(15.42  to  40.08  per  cent),  which  causes  them  to  become  sticky  when  wet  and  hard 
when  dry.    The  lime  varies  in  the  analyses  reported  from  2.826  to  13.272  per  cent 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

Influence  of  systems  of  fertilizing  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  W.  Freak  and  E.  H.  Hbss  {Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  Sci.,  1900, 
pp.  60-69). — The  importance  and  functions  of  humus  in  the  soil  are  briefly  diacnssed 
and  an  account  is  given  of  chemical  examinations  of  soils  from  plats  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  which  have  been  used  since  1881  for  fertilizer  experiments  as  follows: 
(1)  Cropping  without  manure,  (2)  manured  with  stable  manure  and  lime,  (3)  treated 
with  lime  alone,  (4)  treated  with  crushed  limestone,  (5)  receiving  complete  mineral 
fertilizer  containing  nitrate  of  soda,  and  (6)  receiving  complete  mineral  fertiliser 
containing  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  chemical  examinations  made  involved  deter- 
mination (1)  of  loss  on  ignition,  (2)  organic  carbon,  and  (3)  active  humus;  beeidee 
hygroscopic  moisture,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  The  results  reported  show  that  con- 
tinuous cultivation  on  the  limestone  clay  soils  used  in  these  experiments  has  not 
greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  humus.  The  greatest  increase  in  humus  was  found 
in  case  of  the  manuring  with  yard  manure  and  lime,  although  the  amount  of  hnmns 
was  but  slightly  smaller  in  case  of  complete  mineral  fertilizer,  a  laiger  amount  of 
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nitro^n  being  found  in  the  case  of  complete  mineral  fertilizer  containing  sulphate 
of  ammonia  than  in  case  of  that  containing  nitrate  of  soda.  An  examination  with  lit- 
mus paper  showed  that  the  Umed  soil  was  strongly  alkaline,  that  receiving  mineral 
fertilizer  containing  nitrate  of  soda  slightly  acid,  and  that  receiving  mineral  fertilizer 
containing  snlpbate  of  ammonia  strongly  acid.  The  unmanured  soil  contained  three- 
fourths  of  its  organic  matter  in  active  form,  i.  e.,  solable  in  4  per  cent  ammonia 
water  according  to  the  Official-Grandeau  method.  The  largest  amount  of  active 
homos  was  found  in  the  plat  receiving  mineral  fertilizer  containing  sulphate  of 
aounonia.  The  plat  receivii^  manure  and  lime  contained  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively less  active  humus  than  the  unmanured  plat.  The  supply  of  nitrogen  was 
greatest  in  the  plat  receiving  manure  and  lime.  The  use  of  lime  alone  apparently 
"rapidly  diminishes  humus  of  all  kinds  and  results  in  a  marked  loss  of  nitrogen." 

XsqjMriments  on  the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  Euninonia  salts,  P.  Wagner 
(Mitl.  DeiU.  Landw.  GeseB.,  16  {1901),  Not.  10,  pp.  65,  66;  11,  pp.  57-60).— VlaX 
experiments  are  reported  in  which  as  a  result  of  36  tests  with  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
100  kg.  joi  nitrate  of  soda  produced  421  kg.  of  grain  and  617  kg.  of  straw,  while  a  cor- 
fesponding  amount  of  ammonium  sulphate  produced  280  kg.  of  grain  and  402  kg.  of 
straw.  If  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  be  taken  as  100  that  of  the  sulphate  would  be  67 
in  case  of  the  grain  and  65  in  case  of  straw.  In  9  tests  with  fodder  beets,  sugar 
beets,  and  potatoes  100  kg.  of  nitrate  produced  34.3  of  roots  while  the  sulphate  pro- 
duced 16.6,  the  relative  effect  being  100 :  48.  The  difference  in  effect  was  much  more 
marked  in  case  of  root  crops  than  in  case  of  grains.  The  yield  was  decidedly 
increased  by  divided  applications  in  case  of  the  root  crops,  but  was  not  materially 
affected  in  case  of  the  grains.  The  seasons  of  1899  and  1900,  during  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  were  not  favorable  to  rapid  nitrification  and  so  to  the  quick 
action  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  soils  used  in  the  experiments  were  variable  in 
physical  character  but  no  differences  doe  to  this  fact  were  apparent.  As  regards  the 
influence  of  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil  the  results  are  inconclusive. 

Investigations  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal, 
O.  Kklujeb  and  O.  BSttchkr  (Deul.  Landw.  Pretse,  ^S  (1901),  Aon.  ^S,pp.  194,  195, 
flgt.  6;  £4,  p.  i04). — This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  previously  reported 
(£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  323).  Mustard  was  grown  in  pots  containing  3.5  kg.  of  fine  sandy 
loam  containing  in  dry  matter  22.4  per  cent  of  humus  and  14.3  per  cent  of  lime. 
Soperphoephate,  Thomas  slag,  and  steamed  bone  meal  were  used  as  in  previous 
experiments,  except  that  to  one  series  of  'pots  15  gm.  and  to  another  series  30  gm. 
each  of  calcium  carbonate  were  applied.  The  relative  effect  of  the  different 
methods  of  fertilizing  was  as  follows: 

Reiatke  effect  of  different  photphate*,  with  and  tcilhout  lime,  on  mtitlard. 


Without    With  15     With  30 
lime.      gm.  lime.,  inn.  lime. 


Superphosphate 100 

Taanujitilag 100 

Booemeal 100 


77.7 
81.7 
72.6 


75.5 
81.5 
50.0 


Tfaeee  figures  show  a  decided  decrease  in  yield  when  lime  was  applied.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  effect  of  liming  is  not  confined  to  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  fer- 
tilizers applied,  but  extends  to  that  of  the  soil.  These  conclusions  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  those  of  Dafert  and  Beitmair-(E.  S.  K.,  12,  p.  839),  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  baaed  on  unreliable  data. 

Tbe  mOMt  profitable  amotint  of  fertilizer  to  apply,  M.  Fischer  (Fiihling's 
Lcmdu:.  Og.,  60  (1901),  Nos.r,  pp.  g64-S70;  8,  pp.  296-SOl) .—V\aX  experiments  with 
rye  and  oats  to  which  different  fertilizers  were  applied  in  various  ways  and  amounts 
are  reported.    The  experiments  were  mainly  a  comparison  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
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aiid  nitrate  of  soda  applie<l  in  difierent  ways  (all  in  one  application  or  fractionally). 
In  general  it  was  found  that  winter  grain  wag  less  benefited  by  the  fertilizers  than 
Buniuier,  the  former  producing  a  lietter  crop  without  fertilizers  than  the  latter.  Both 
for  winter -and  summer  fertilising  it  is  best  to  use  a  combination  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  one 
grain  are  not  considere<l  applicable  to  another. 

The  uses  and  abiisea  of  fertilizer  formula*,  S.  M.  Tracv  (/Vor.  Sor.  Prom. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  164-168).— The  unreliability  of  the  fertilizer  formulas  commonly 
recommended  and  of  the  need  of  care  in  preparing  formulas  for  fertilizers  for  special 
purposes  are  pointed  o\it. 

Hie  manurial  value  of  ashes,  mucks,  seaweed,  and  bone,  C.  D.  Woooe 
{Maine  .SJa.  Bnl.  74,  PP-  6S-S8). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  these 
materials,  accompanied  by  compilations  of  analyses  of  wood  ashes,  mucks,  and 
Beawee<l.>'. 

Seaweed  as  a  fertilizer,  F.  W.  Moore  (Ketv  Hampshire  Sla.  Bui.  79,  p.  9). — 
Analyses  of  1  sample  each  of  kelp  and  mixed  seaweed  from  the  coast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  reported. 

The  composition  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Odessa,  T.  SELiWANOPr,  Chokia, 
MoTscHAi-,  and  Boudarew  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  55  (1901),  Xo.  6,  pp.  463-474). — The 
results  reportol  show  great  daily,  and  even  hourly,  variation  in  the  composition  of 
the  sewage,  especially  in  the  insoluble  matter.  The  sewage  of  this  town  was  appar- 
ently more  coucentrate<l  than  that  of  other  large  cities  of  the  world. 

Report  on  official  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
chemicals  during:  the  season  of  1900,  C.  A.  Goessmanx  et  al.  {Masmchuseils  Sta. 
■  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  .55-63). — This  report  includes  a  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  fertili- 
zers examined  during  1899  and  1900;  the  trade  values  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  fertilizing  materials  during  the  same  years,  with  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  these 
data  in  calculating  the  approximate  value  of  a  fertilizer;  a  table  showing  the  average 
composition  of  fertilizers  examine<l  during  1900;  and  a  list  of  brands  of  fertilizers 
licensed  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  during 
the  year.  Except  in  case  of  fertilizers  containing  only  2  essential  constituents  the 
goods  examined  during  1900  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  inspected  during  the 
previous  year. 

Keport  on  greneral  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  C.  A.  Goesshann  (}fa»- 
safhimetls  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  64-70). — This  includes  a  list  of  miscellaneous  materials 
sent  to  the  station  and  examined  during  the  year;  notes  on  wood  ashes,  comparing 
the  ijuality  of  samples  examined  during  1899  and  1900;  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
agricultural  value  of  sewage  sludge,  with  analyses  of  8  samples  of  the  material;  and 
notes  on  phosphatic  slag  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  manurial  purposes, 
accompanied  by  analyses  of  9  samples  of  slag  e.\amined  at  the  station. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  Hardik  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
60,  pp.  24). — This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  186  samples  of  fertilizers  ?ollected 
during  the  season  of  1900-1901,  with  a  discussion  of  the  composition  and  valuation 
of  fertilizers  and  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers in  South  Carolina. 

The  world's  production  of  phosphates,  Maizi&res  {L'Engrais,  16  (1901), 
No.  as,  pp.  662-664). 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Keport  of  the  agrriculttirist,  W.  P.  Brooks  and  H.  M.  Thomson  {Ma»*achu»eU9 
Sla..  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  91-12.1). — The  experiments  here  reported  include  fertilizer,  soil,  and 
variety  tests  with  different  field  and  garden  crops,  and  are  in  continuation  of  work 
previously  reporte*!  ( E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  22tt). 
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Experiments  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers  supplying  nitrogen  were 
begun  in  1890  and  the  crops  grown,  given  in  their  order,  were  oats,  rye,  soy  beans, 
oats,  soy  beans,  oats,  soy  beans,  oats,  oats,  clover,  and  potatoes.  The  relative  efR- 
riency  of  the  different  materials  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda  100,  barn- 
yard manure  90,  sulphate  of  ammonia  89,  dried  bloo<l  86,  and  the  plats  without  nitro- 
gen 68.  Owing  to  the  humus  and  mineral  substances  furnished  by  barnyard  manure 
in  addition  to  nitrogen,  the  author  considers  its  efficiency  really  higher  than  the 
availability  of  nitrogen  alone  would  show.  The  results  further  showed  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  largely  increased  when  the  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  lime. 

nowing  under  the  stubble  and  roots  of  soy  beans  and  clover  was  found  to  be  very 
advantageous  to  subsequent  crops.  The  plats  on  which  this  test  was  made  had 
received  no  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  for  16  seasons,  still  after  this  long  period  pota- 
toes on  clover  sod  gave  a  crop  equal  to  95.3  per  cent  of  the  yield  on  plats  which  had 
yearly  been  given  a  fair  amount  of  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen.  This  season  the 
nitrogen  plats  yielded  219.3  bu.  of  potatoes  (ter  acre,  or  an  increase  of  10.3  bu.  as 
compared  with  the  no-nitrogen  plats. 

Comparative  tests  with  muriate  and  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  have  been  in 
progress  since  1892.  Both  salts  were  applied  yearly  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre, 
bat  this  season  only  250  lbs.  were  used.  Considering  the  results  for  the  entire  period, 
clover,  cabbage,  and  soy  beans  generally  gave  the  best  returns  on  the  sulphate  plats', 
while  com,  grasses,  oats,  barley,  vetches,  and  sugar  beets  gave  equally  good  yields 
on  the  muriate  plats.  The  sulphate  plats  produced  the  best  quality  of  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets.  Considering  all  the  crops  except  the  clover,  the  efficiency  of  the  muri- 
ate was  98.1  per  cent  of  that  of  the  sulphate,  and  taking  into  consideration  only  those 
crops  which  showed  a  preference  for  the  sulphate,  its  efficiency  was  88.6  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  sulphate.  The  conclusion  of  the  authors  fovors  the  use  of  the  sulphate 
at  present  prices.  The  results  with  early  and  late  garden  crops  were  also  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  potash,  especially  in  the  case  of  early  crops. 

The  series  of  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  and  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia in  progress  since  1891,  showed  that  up  to  1898  nitrate  of  soda  was  with  one 
exception  the  most  efficient  source  of  nitrogen.  During  the  period  of  these  tests 
only  commereial  fertilizers  were  applied. 

From  1890  to  1893  inclusive,  dissolved  boneblack,  ground  South  Carolina  rock, 
ground  Florida  rock,  Mona  guano,  and  phosphatic  slag  were  compared  on  the  basisof 
their  money  \-alue,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  quantities  applied  being  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  soil  had  been  liberally  supplied  with  nitrogen  and  potash  since  the  l:)eginning 
of  the  experiment,  but  no  phosphate  has  been  applied  since  1893.  The  results  for 
the  entire  period  indicate  that  the  liberal  use  of  natural  phosphates  produces  profit- 
able crops  and  that  in  a  long  series  of  years  their  substitution,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  higher  priced  dissolved  phosphates  may  prove  economical.  None  of  these  nat- 
ural phosphates  seemed  suitable  for  cruciferous  crops.  There  was  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  economic  results  from  Bouth  Carolina  rock,  Mona  guano,  and  phos- 
phatic slag.  The  quantity  of  Florida  phosphate  used  contained  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  any  of  the  others  but  it  becomes  soluble  very  slowly.  For  ordinary  farm 
and  garden  crops  the  use  of  the  natural  phosphates  in  connection  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  one  of  the  dissolved  phosphates  is  recommended.  A  comparison  of 
phosphates  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  application  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  progress  for 
three  years,  showed  that  phosphatic  slag  furnished  phosphoric  acid  in  »  very  avail- 
able form,  yielding  about  as  much  as  dissolved  boneblack;  that  the  phosphoric  ncid 
of  Florida  soft  phosphate  was  rendered  available  with  great  slowness;  and  that 
steamed  bone  meal  appeared  inferior  in  availability  to  raw  bone  meal. 

The  results  for  the  twelfth  season  of  a  soil  test  with  grass  are  reported,  in  which 
the  same  fertilizera  or  combinations  were  applied  to  the  same  plats  continuously. 
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Nitrate  of  soda  aloue  or  in  combination  gave  a  large  increase.  "  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  applied  to  a  plat  which  has  now  received  no  other 
fertilizer  for  12  years,  gives  a  crop  of  hay  amounting  to  almost  1^  tons.  This  plat 
last  year  gave  a  crop  of  com  at  the  rate  of  something  less  than  14  ba.  per  acre.  The 
plat  to  which  nitrate  of  potash  alone  has  been  applied  during  the  past  12  years  gave 
us  last  year  a  yield  of  com  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50  bu.  per  acre.  The  hay  crop  this 
year  is  1,140  lbs." 

A  soil  test  with  onions  was  continued  this  season  with  the  same  fertilizer  applica- 
tions used  the  previous  year,  i.  e.,  different  combinations  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved 
boneblack,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  320,  640,  and  .H20  Ibe.  per  acre,  respect- 
ively (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  22).  This  year  the  limed  portion  of  the  plat,  which  yearly 
received  the  mixture  of  all  three  fertilizers,  yielded  nearly  500  bu.  per  acre  of  w^ell- 
cured  onions,  while  the  unlimed  portion  produced  only  136.9  bu.  Goo<i  crops  were 
obtained  only  on  those  plats  which  received  annual  applications  of  potash.  The 
limed  portion  of  the  plats  yearly  manured  with  muriate  of  potash  alone  produced 
383  bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  311  bu.  for  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  380  bu. 
for  dissolved  boneblack  and  potash.  The  effects  of  potash  far  exceeded  those  of 
either  of  the  other  elements.  The  results  further  show  that  the  use  of  muriate  of 
potash  makes  the  employment  of  lime  absolutely  necessary.  Applications  of  muri- 
ate of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  without  lime  proved  injurious.  The  use  of  dissolved 
boneblack  greatly  promoted  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  corrected  in  a  large 
measure  the  injurious  effects  following  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  is  con- 
sidered due  largely  to  the  considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  land  plaster 
contained  in  all  dissolved  phosphates.  Practical  advice  on  fertilizers  for  onions  baaed 
on  the  results  obtained  are  given. 

A  special  corn  fertilizer  was  compared  with  an  application  richer  in  potash.  The 
fertilizer  applied  furnished  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  as  an  application  of  1,800 
lbs.  per  acre,  containing  an  average  of  2.37  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  4.3  per  cent  of  potash.  The  other  applications  contained  slightly 
more  nitrogen,  much  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  considerably  more  potash.  All  plats 
received  in  addition  a  ton  of  lime  per  acre.  The  yield  with  the  special  fertilizer 
was  77.50  bu.  of  shelletl  corn  per  acre  and  6,270  lbs.  of  stover,  and  with  the  fertilizer 
richer  in  potash,  73.75  bu.  of  corn  and  6,280  Ibe.  of  stover.  This  series  of  experi- 
ments, carried  on  for  10  years,  has  shown  that  com  can  be  successfully  grown  on 
fertilizers  alone.  The  average  financial  results  of  a  comparison  of  bamyard  manure 
alone  and  with  potash  for  corn  were  in  favor  of  bamyard  manure  and  potash. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  soy  beans  and  cowpeas  for  green  manuring  showed 
that  the  Medium  Green  soy  bean  protluced  5,386  lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  167.3  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  the  Wonderful  cowpea  3,622  lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  80.4  Ibe.  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  Black  cowpea  3,389  lbs.  of  dry  matter  and  62.1  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 
The  work  was  conducted  on  a  medium  loam  soil  retentive  of  moisture  and  during  a 
season  of  sufficient  rainfall. 

The  use  of  150  Ibe.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  meadows,  applied  July  1,  after 
the  first  crop  of  hay  had  been  made,  gave  in  one  case  an  apparent  increase  of  816  Ibe. 
of  rowen  per  acre,  and  in  another  600  lbs.  The  experiment  is  not  consideretl  conclu- 
sive as  regards  the  most  profitable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  used.  A  similar 
experiment  in  progress  since  1893  consisted  in  applying  1  ton  of  wood  ashes,  600  Ibe. 
of  ground  l)one  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  8  tons  of  bamyard  manure 
per  acre  in  rotation  on  grass  land.  This  year  this  system  was  modified  by  adding  64 
\hg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  application  of  wood  ashes  and  83  lbs.  to  the  application 
of  bone  and  potash.  The  plat  fertilized  with  wood  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda  pro- 
duced the  best  yields,  followed  by  the  plat  which  had  received  ground  bone,  potash, 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  average  yield  of  hay  and  rowen  for  the  3  plate  was  6,510 
lbs.  per  acre.    Since  the  beginrung  of  the  test  the  plats  receiving  bamyard  manure 
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have  averaged  6,817  Ibe.  per  acre,  the  plats  receiving  bone  »nd  potash  6,626  Ibe.,  and 
those  receiving  wood  ashes,  6,371  lbs. 

The  Wobum  Pot-culture  Station,  J.  A.  Voblckeb  {J.jur.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  England, 
S.  ler.,  11  (1900),  pi.  4,  pp.  55S-604,  Jigt.  17). — ^This  artic-«  deals  with  the  inception 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  Pot-cultttre  Station  at  Wobum,  and  further  discusses 
in  detail  the  work  of  the  station  during  1898  and  1899.  The  experiments  discussed 
are  grouped  under  two  heads,  namely,  the  Hills  experiments,  consisting  of  a  study 
of  different  chemical  substances  in  their  relation  to  plant  growth  when  applied  to  the 
soil,  and  miscellaneous  pot-culture  experiments  bearing  on  different  agricultural 
questions. 

Tlie  HUb  txperimenU. — These  are  named  for  E.  H.  Hills,  who  bequeathed  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing oat  investigations  on  the  value  of  "tertiary  ash,"  under  which  term  he  included 
compounds  of  fluorin,  manganese,  iodin,  bromin,  titanium,  and  lithia.  The  first 
year  the  experiments  were  made  with  calcium  fluorid,  calcium  oxid,  manganese 
oxid,  sodium  iodid,  sodium  bromid,  sodium  chlorid,  titanium  oxid,  ferric  oxid, 
lithium  chlorid,  and  calcium  chlorid  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre.  The 
selected  crops — wheat,  barley,  mustard,  peas,  and  red  clover — were  grown  in  pots. 
The  experiments  with  wheat  showed  that  sodium  iodid  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt. 
per  acre  kills  the  plant.  Sodium  bromid  seemed  to  do  no  harm  at  first,  but  later  on 
weakened  the  plant  and  reduced  the  yield.  It  also  seemed  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  roots  and  to  cause  the  root  stocks  to  send  out  fresh  roots.  Lithium  chlorid  also 
bad  a  retarding  influence  in  the  banning,  but  sulwequently  the  plants  grew  and 
matured  fairly  well.  The  sodium  chlorid  pot  gave  practically  the  same  results  as 
the  nnmanured  pot.  Sodium  iodid  and  lithium  chlorid  retarded  germination  and 
lowered  the  proportion  of  germinating  seed. 

The  pots  to  which  sodium  iodid  had  been  applied  gave  off  a  decided  iodin  odor, 
and  the  soil  in  them  was  rendered  impervious  to  water.  The  effects  on  barley  were 
much  the  same  as  on  wheat  Sodium  iodid,  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre, 
seemetl  to  have  no  injurious  effects  on  either  wheat  or  barley.  Sodium  iodid  and 
lithium  chlorid  prevented  the  growth  of  mustard,  lithium  chlorid  being  the  more 
effectual.  Sodium  bromid  at  finit  showed  no  injurious  effects  on  the  mustard  plant, 
Ywt  in  the  end  affected  it  quite  seriously.  The  sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  bromid 
injured  peas  eventually,  although  they  at  first  seemed  harmless.  Sodium  iodid  and 
lithium  chlorid  prevented  the  pea  seed  from  germinating  properly,  but  when  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre,  these  substances  effected  a  small  improvement  The  ' 
experiments  with  red  clover  were  the  same  as  with  the  other  crops,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  sodium  iodid  and  lithium  chlorid  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per 
acre.  Results  of  the  experiments  with  clover  for  this  and  the  following  season  were 
not  conclusive,  and  the  statements  made  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  test  were  that 
lithium  chlorid  prevented  the  proper  growth  of  the  red  clover,  while  so<lium  iodid 
and  sodium  bromid  did  not  this  season  have  the  injurious  effects  noted  with  the 
cereal  crops.  The  second  year  the  plan  of  the  experiments  was  somewhat  changed, 
the  investigation  being  limited  to  tests  with  sodium  iodid  and  sodium  bromid  applied 
in  diSerent  quantities  and  at  different  times.  It  is  concluded  from  the  experiments 
made  during  the  2  years  that  sodium  iodid  and  sodium  bromid,  even  at  the  rate  of 
h  cwt^per  acre,  are  injurious  to  wheat,  whether  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing  or 
later  on,  and  that  they  apparently  checkovot  development.  Soaking  the  seed  in  a 
1  per  cent  solution  of  either  salt  exercised  a  good  influence  on  the  wheat  plant  and 
increased  the  yield.  The  tests  with  barley  gave  much  the  same  results,  with  the 
exception  that  the  effect  of  sodium  bromid  was  not  so  marked,  and  the  results  with 
clover  were  practically  the  same  as  those  with  barley.  The  results  of  a  test  with 
mangel-wnrzels  added  to  the  experiments  this  year  show  that  sodium  iodid  at  the 
rate  of  I  cwt  per  acre,  applied  either  at  the  time  of  sowing  or  as  a  top-dressing,  was 
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decidedly  injurious  and  that  sodium  broinid  used  at  the  rate  of  either  1  or  2  cwt.  per 
acre  was  also  injurious,  but  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  did  not  injure  the  crop 
any  more  than  the  same  amount  of  sodium  chlorid  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Mueettaneotu  pot-culture  experiment*. — This  work  consisted  of  experiments  with 
wheat  and  barley  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,  and  the  use  of  large  and  small  seed,  a 
study  of  hard  and  soft  wheat,  an  investigation  on  wheat  smut,  and  several  fertilizer 
tests.    The  results  of  thick  and  thin  seeding  are  presented  in  the  following  tables 

RemiUs  of  pot  experiments  on  thie.k  vs.  thin  sowing  of  wheat. 

I  I  >Yield  per  plant. 

Number  of  seeds  «,w„  per  pot.  I  ^^^^  j  ^^^^l  \  oit^^. ,    ^^„.       st^wT 


Oramf.  '  Omnu.  i   Oram*. 
6 '■  2.7  I  S.6|         U.S  I         l.n  ]  2.27 


Peela. 

Omnu. 

:       2.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.9 

1           8.S 

4.9  1 

12.0 

.s! 

11.4  .59  1.14 

10.6  I  .84  !  .73 

11.2  .24  I  .57 


On  May  4  the  average  number  of  shoots  per  plant  was  6.1  for  the  thin  seeding, 
and  3.5  for  thick  seeding;  and  on  June  6  there  were  7  and  2.6  shoots  per  plant, 
respectively.  With  barley  thick  seeding  did  quite  as  well  as  thin  seeding.  The 
experiments  with  small  and  large  seed  showed  practically  no  difference  in  the  results, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  wheat  as  well  as  barley. 

The  test  of  hard  and  soft  wheat  indicated  that  soft  wheat  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce starchy  grain,  or  hard  wheat  glutinous  grain,  and  that  there  are  other  deter- 
mining factors  with  a  more  powerful  influence  in  this  direction  than  the  seed  sown. 
The  dry  grain  from  hard  wheat  was  found  to  contain  2.57  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and 
the  grain  from  soft  wheat  1.94  per  cent. 

The  results  further  indicate  that  heavy  soils  produce  a  more  glutinous  wheat  than 
light  sandy  soil.  In  these  tests  soft  wheat  was  sown  on  heavy  soil  but  the  prodace 
was  entirely  hard  wheat. 

The  investigation  on  wheat  smut  consisted  of  a  comparati%'e  test  of  the  ordinary 
smut  remedies.  Nitrate  of  soda  containing  2.15  per  cent  of  potassium  perchlorate, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  had  no  injurious  effect  on  barley  as  compared 
with  nitrate  of  soda  free  from  perchlorates.  The  use  of  "Martellin,"  a  silicate  of 
potassium  fertilizer,  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  red  clover. 

Beport  of  the  agnriculturist,  R.  S.  Shaw  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  S8,  pp.  10-13). — 
Yields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  grown  under  the  Campbell  system  and  under 
general  methods  of  culture  are  given.  The  author  concludes  that  "  the  Campbell 
system  will  not  compete  with  methods  of  irrigation,  though  it  may  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  crop  producing  in  arid  regions  where  water  is  not  available."  Yields 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  clover,  peas,  and  sugar  beets  grown  in  rotation  experiments 
are  also  given.  Results  of  feeding  experiments  with  steers,  sheep,  and  pigs  reported 
in  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  pp.  270, 271, 273)  are  briefly  summarized. 

Orain  and  forag«  crops,  J.  H.  Sheppbrd  and  A.  M.  Ten  Evck  {Korth  Dakota  Sta. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  69-97). — The  work  here  reported,  covering  the  seasons  of  1899  and 
1900,  is  largely  in  continuation  of  experiments  described  in  a  previous  bulletin 
(E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  331 ).    The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  tables  and  briefly  discussed. 

Wheat. — Sixty-three  varieties  of  wheat  were  grown  in  1899  and  51  in  1900.  In 
1899,  15  varieties  yielded  over  24  bu.  per  acre.  The  leading  sorts  were:  Pererodka 
U.  S.  No.  2954,  and  Kubanka  U.  S.  No.  2953,  yielding  34.9  and  30.1  bn.  per  acre, 
respectively.  Bolton  Blue  Stem,  Experiment  Station  Fife,  Red  Fife  and  Glyndon 
(774)  yielded  on  the  average  for  6  successive  years,  24.2,  23.5,  22.8  and  22.8  bu.  per 
acre,  respectively.    Many  of  the  wheats  tested  were  ori^^nated  by  the  station  or 
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imported  varieties  from  Russia.  A  few  of  the  new  varieties  are  described.  The 
reeolts  for  1900  were  not  considered  conclusive  and  are  not  reported.  The  average 
reenlts  from  23  tests  with  home-grown  seed  and  with  wheat  originally  from  this  sta- 
tion bat  grown  at  the  Minnesota  Station  from  1  to  9  years,  showed  a  gain  of  2.44  bn. 
per  acre  in  favor  of  the  home-grown  seed.  Five  and  a  half  pecks  of  seed  wheat  per 
acre  gave  the  best  avenge  results  for  7  trials,  including  the  last  2  seasons.  The  yields 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  seeding  were  not  very  uniform. 

Oait. — ^Twenty-five  varieties  of  oats,  of  which  8  had  been  tested  for  6  years  or  more, 
were  grown  during  the  2  seasons.  In  1899  only  3  varieties  were  injured  by  rust, 
namely,  Black  Beauty,  Tobolsk,  and  Swedish  Select.  Archangel  also  rusted  but  to  a 
leas  degree.  In  1900,  weather  conditions  interfered  with  the  successful  growth  of  the 
crop.  Ttutarian,  American  White  Banner,  Race  Horse,  Black  Beauty,  Archangel, 
White  Rossian  and  Lincoln  produced  the  largest  average  yields  for  6  years  tests. 

Barley. — In  both  seasons  26  varieties  of  barley  were  grown  in  the  field  trials.  Suc- 
cess, Culver,  French  Chevalier,  Minnesota  No.  105,  Manshary,  Sisolsk,  2-rowed  Man- 
sbnry  and  Odessa,  in  the  order  mentioned,  gave  the  largest  average  results  for  the 
two  seasons,  the  yields  ranging  from  31  to  37}  bu.  per  acre.  The  best  returns  from 
varieties  grown  for  3  successive  years  were  obtained  from  French  Chevalier,  Culver, 
>Ianshary,  Odessa,  Saliser  Silver  King,  and  Bernard,  in  the  order  given.  The  aver- 
^le  yields  varied  from  34.4  to  39.4  ba.  per  acre.  In  1900  the  late-maturing  varieties 
gave  enoogh  heavier  yield  to  affect  the  average  for  3  years  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
ranked  highest 

Spelt. — Of  4  varieties  of  ^)elt  grown  in  18W  the  2  best  yielding  varieties,  Common 
and  Yaroslaf  Spelt,  were  given  a  further  trml  the  following  year.  The  Common 
yielded  32.89  bo.  per  aero,  while  the  Yaroslaf,  a  Russian  variety,  yielded  28.56  bu. 
per  acre.  In  1899  the  yield  had  been  flO.l  and  74.1  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  yield  for  3  years  of  the  best  prodncing  varieties  of  barley 
and  oats,  with  the  highest  yielding  spelt,  shows  an  advantage  of  45  lbs.  over  oats  and 
73  lbs.  over  barley  in  favor  of  the  splet. 

MSUt. — A  namber  of  varieties  of  millet  have  been  grown  by  the  station  for  several 
years.  The  highest  average  yield  of  seed  per  acre  for  the  2  seasons,  43.9  bu.,  was 
prodnced  by  the  German  millet  When  grown  from  North  Dakota  seed  this  millet 
gave  1}  tons  less  fodder  per  acre,  but  about  a  ton  more  grain  than  when  grown  from 
sonthem  seed.  The  millet  also  produced  more  grain  per  acre  than  either  oats  or 
barley. 

flaj-. — Four  varieties,  Riga  Fibre,  Common,  Russian,  and  Odessa  were  on  trial  in 
1900.  The  Rnssian  yielded  the  most  seed,  16  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  Riga  Fibre  pro- 
duced the  heaviest  yield  of  straw,  1,683  lbs.  per  acre.  These  2  \iirietie8  also  matured 
earlier  than  the  other  sorts.  The  Riga  Fibre  flax  produces  more  straw  and  lees  seed 
than  seed  flax  varieties.  A  3  years'  trial  of  growing  flax  and  wheat  together  is 
reported  and  the  results  are  compared  with  the  yields  obtained  when  the  crops  were 
grown  separately.  The  financial  results  were  only  very  slightly  in  tevor  of  the 
niunixed  grain.  Wheat  grown  with  flax  was  poorer  in  quality  than  wheat  grown 
alone,  while  flax  grown  alone  was  poorer  in  quality  than  when  mixed  with  wheat. 
The  resnlts  of  other  tests  indicate  that  flax  should  be  sown  about  the  time  the  wheat 
is  coming  up  instead  of  sowing  the  mixed  seed.  Sowing  4  pecks  of  wheat  and  2 
pecks  of  flax  per  acre  gave  the  largest  yield.  Different  amounts  of  seed  were  sown 
per  acre  to  stody  the  effect  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  straw,  fiber,  and  seed,  but  the 
reenlts  were  not  concltasive.  Sowing  from  2  to  4  pecks  per  acre  produced  the  heaviest 
and  longest  straw,  but  more  branched  and  less  long  straight  straw  than  thicker  seed- 
ing. In  the  dry  season  of  1900  from  4  to  6  pecks  per  acre  produced  more  profitable 
yields  of  seed  than  thinner  sowing. 

BuehcheaL — Amolig  6  varieties  tested,  2  introduced  Russian  varieties,  designated  as 
BuBsian  No.  1  and  Orenberg  No.  6,  gave  the  best  results.  ' 
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PoteUoe*. — Forty  varieties  were  tested  in  1899,  and  12  of  these  had  been  grown  the 
previous  year.  Sixteen  of  the  40  kinds  grown  in  1899  were  planted  for  trial  in  1900. 
The  varieties  giving  the  best  average  yields  for  the  last  2  seasons  were  Early  Dawn. 
Thoroughbred,  Early  Ohio,  Burpee  Superior,  Six  Weeks,  Freeman,  Secretary 
Wilson,  Early  Andes,  and  Carman  No.  1.  Early  Ohio,  Early  Dawn,  and  Early 
Andes  are  recommended  as  good  early  potatoes.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the 
thickness  of  planting  showed  a  general  decrease  in  yield  as  the  distance  between  the 
hills  increased.  The  seed  in  this  case  had  been  cut  from  2  to  3  eyes  to  the  piece 
and  planted  about  4  in.  deep.  Doubling  the  quantity  of  seed  per  hill  decreased  the 
yield  and  proved  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  tubers.  Planting  potatoes  from  3 
to  6  in.  deep  gave  the  largest  yields  bat  a  poorer  quality  of  tubers  than  deeper  plant- 
ing. Shallow  and  flat  cultivation  gave  larger  yields  than  deep  cultivation  and 
hilling. 

Beport  of  the  experimentalist,  C.  A.  Zavitz  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Fiam 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  96-123,  figs.  6). — The  work  here  presented  consists  largely  of  variety 
tests,  and  is  in  continuation  of  experiments  conducted  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  328).  Other  work  of  the  experimental  department  is  briefly  noted.  The  results 
of  10  years'  experiments  show  that  Joanette  Black  oats  gave  the  largest  average  yield 
of  all  varieties  tested.  Sixty-seven  varieties  were  grown  this  season,  and  among 
them  Probeteier,  White  Siberian,  Mennonite,  Daubeney,  Waterloo,  and  New  Electric, 
in  the  order  given,  produced  the  largest  yields.  Vanhouten,  Scottish  Chief,  and 
Black  Irish  were  the  least  productive  varieties  in  the  test,  giving  less  than  one-half 
the  yield  of  the  best  yielding  sorts.  The  grain  per  measured  bushel  of  Whiteside, 
Early  Dawson,  Mortgage  Lifter,  White  Dutch,  White  Superior  Scotch,  and  Washing- 
ton weighed  over  40  lbs.,  but  it  was  observed  that  varieties  producing  heavy  grain 
are  usually  only  moderate  yielders,  and  that  the  grain  is  generally  thick  in  the  hull. 
The  earliest  varieties,  Alaska,  Daubeney,  and  Black  Mesdag  ripened  about  the  25th  of 
July.  Seed  of  6  different  varieties  grown  in  Missouri,  but  originally  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  was  compared  with  seed  grown  at  the  coll^ie,  and  the 
results  of  this  single  test  showed  that  the  Missouri  seed  produced  the  largest  yields 
and  the  Ontario  seed  the  heaviest-  grain. 

The  experiments  with  barley  show  that  the  6-rowed  varieties  have  given  much 
better  results  than  the  2-rowed  varieties.  Manshury  barley  has  been  compared  with 
the  widely  cultivated  Common  6-rowed  barley  for  12  years,  and  the  results  show 
an  average  yield  of  66.8  bu.  of  grain  and  1.9  tons  of  straw  per  acre  for  the  >Ianshary 
and  57.9  bu.  of  grain  and  1.6  tons  of  straw  for  the  Common  6-rowed.  The  average 
weight  per  bushel  of  Common  6-rowed  was  52.7  lbs.,  or  1.6  lbs.  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  Manshury.  Of  the  19  varieties  tested  this  season,  California  Brewing, 
Four-Rowed  Canadian,  and  Six-Rowed  Baxter  Improved  gave  the  beet  yields. 
The  heaviest  grain  weighed  54.6  lbs.  per  bushel  and  was  produced  by  the  Oder- 
brucker  variety.  The  average  results  for  several  years  show  that  the  beet  2-rowed 
barley  yielded  about  14  bu.  per  acre  less  than  the  best  6-rowed  variety.  The 
2-TOwed  varieties  giving  the  best  average  yields  for  a  period  of  several  suoceesiTe 
years  were  New  Zealand,  Chevalier,  Gold  Foil  Hansford,  French  Chevalier, 
Empress,  Two-Rowed  Canadian,  and  Kinna  KuUa.  Of  the  varieties  tested  in  1900 
Two-Rowed  Canadian,  Duckbill,  Vermont  Champion,  and  Jaramn  Selected  Beardless 
produced  the  highest  yields. 

Of  12  varieties  of  hulless  barley  grown  this  year  Guy  Mayle  and  Black  Hullees 
were  the  best  grain  producers.  Purple  and  Black  Hulless  yielded  the  heaviest  grain, 
the  weight  per  measureti  bushel  being  64  and  62i  lbs.,  respectively.  Hullees  barley 
usually  weighs  about  60  lbs.  per  bu. 

Twenty-eight  varieties  of  spring  wheat  were  tested  this  season,  and  among  them 
Retl  Fern,  Bart  Tremenia,  Pringle  Champion,  and  Wild  Goose,  in  the  order  men- 
tione<l,  gave  best  returns.    Harrison  Beutled,  Bart  Tremenia,  Wild  Gooee,  Konis- 
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barg,  and  Blue  Democrat  prodnced  the  heaviest  grain  per  measured  bushel.  The 
yrild  Gooee  is  the  best  macaroni  wheat  grown  in  Ontario  and  is  largely  exported  to 
Italy  and  France.  Other  varieties  of  this  class  grown  at  the  college,  namely,  Medeah, 
Bart  Tremenia,  Sorentina,  and  Algiers  have  each  given  better  results  than  any  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Most  varieties  of  spring  wheat  gave  better  results 
than  Salzer  spelt.  Of  the  33  best  varieties  of  winter  wheat  grown  for  5  years,  Daw- 
son Golden  Chafi,  Egyptian  Amber,  Imperial  Amber,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  and 
Reliable,  in  the  order  mentioned,  gave  the  best  results,  the  yields  ranging  from  50.9 
to  56.7  bu.  per  acre.  The  lowest  average  yields  for  6  years  were  produced  by 
Treadwell,  Turkey  Red,  and  Velvet  Chafi.  All  the  varieties  tested  yielded  over  40 
bn,  per  acre.  Large  plump  seed  prodnced  a  better  yield  and  a  heavier  grain  than 
small  plump,  shronken,  and  broken  seed.  The  last  week  of  August  proved  the  bet- 
ter time  for  sowing  winter  wheat.  The  results  of  drilling  and  broadcasting  the  same 
qoantity  of  seed  were  practically  equal.  Peas,  as  a  green  manure  for  winter  wheat, 
gave  better  results  than  buckwheat,  but  an  application  of  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure 
on  a  bare  summer  fallow  gave  better  yields  than  either.  Winter  wheat  after  clover 
gave  better  returns  than  when  grown  after  grass.  The  largest  yields  of  grain  and 
straw  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel  were  obtained  by  allowing  the 
grain  to  ripen  fully. 

The  4  varieties  of  spring  rye  under  test  yielded  from  34.5  to  38.7  bu.  per  acre  in 
the  following  order:  Dakota  Mammoth  rye.  Prolific  spring  rye,  Common  rye,  and 
Colorado  Giant  rye.  Very  good  reenlts  were  obtained  from  winter  rye,  the  two 
varieties  grown.  Mammoth  and  Common,  yielding  71.4  and  70  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively. 

The  largest  average  yields  per  acre  of  peas  grown  for  6  years  were  obtained  from 
White  Wonder,  New  Zealand  Field,  Early  Britain,  Egyptian  Mummy,  New  Zealand 
Brown,  and  Tall  White  Marrow&t  In  7  years'  testa  the  Grass  peas  produced  an 
average  of  2.3  tons  of  straw  and  a  little  over  23  bn.  of  grain  per  acre.  In  a  compar- 
ative test  this  season  Grass  peas  gave  a  better  yield  than  Oddfellow  peas.  The  chick- 
pea ( deer  ariftimim)  has  given  good  results  at  the  college.  The  best  variety  of  cow- 
peas  grown  was  the  Italian,  which  produced  12.3  tons  per  acre. 

Twenty-two  varieties  of  flint  com  were  tested  in  1900,  and  of  these  King  Philip, 
Angel  of  Midnight,  Pride  of  Canada,  Salzer  South  Dakota,  Salzer  North  Dakota, 
Longfellow,  and  Genesee  Valley,  in  the  order  given,  produced  the  largest  yields.  Of 
128  varieties  of  fodder  com,  including  dent,  flint,  and  sweet  varieties.  Mammoth 
Cuban  and  ^lastodon  dent  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  Com  planted  2  in.  deep  gave 
the  greatest  total  yields  per  acre.  Planting  in  hills  gave  better  results  than  planting 
in  drills. 

The  average  results  of  the  experiments  with  potatoes  for  several  years  indicate 
that  Empire  State,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  American  Wonder,  Dempsey  Seedling,  and  Rural 
New  Yorker  No.  2  are  the  best  general  varieties.  Daisy,  Rose  New  Invincible,  Paris 
Boae,  Irish  Cups,  Bovee,  Six  Weeks,  White  Elephant,  and  Ohio  Junior  yielded  over 
220  bn.  per  acre  this  season.  Sprinkling  cut  seed  potatoes  with  gypsum  or  land 
plaster  increased  the  yield  16.4  bn.  per  acre.  Cut  potatoes  planted  on  the  same  day 
they  were  cut  yielded  about  18  bu.  more  per  acre  than  those  planted  4,  5,  and  6  days 
after  catting.  The  results  of  the  distance  experiments  were  in  favor  of  planting  26} 
in.  apart,  with  the  sets  1  ft  apart  in  the  row.  Planting  1  set  in  each  hill  gave  a 
better  yield  than  planting  2  or  4  sets  per  hill. 

Hairy  vetch  produced  an  average  for  4  years  of  8.8  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre. 
Alfalfa  gave  three  cuttings  and  yielded  4.6  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  present  year. 
The  best  mixtures  of  grass  and  clover  for  hay  were  tall  oat  grass  and  alfalfa;  tall  oat 
gram,  orchard  grass,  mammoth  red  clover  and  al&lfa,  and  alfalfa  and  timothy.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  4  Ibe.  of  orchard  grass,  4  lbs.  meadow  fescue,  3  Iba.  tall  oat 
grass,  2  lbs.  timothy,  2  lbs.  meadow  foxtail,  5  lbs.  alfalfa,  2  lbs.  alsike  clover,  and  1 
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lb.  of  trefoil  is  recommendetl  for  permanent  pastures.  .4jnong  a  number  of  grain 
mixtures  grown  for  the  protluction  of  grain  and  straw,  Manshury  barley  and  Daub- 
eney  oats,  Chevalier  barley  and  Siberian  oats,  and  Kinna  Kulla  barley  and  Poland 
"White  oats  produced  the  largest  yields  of  grain.  In  general,  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  sowing  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  and  peas  on  different  dates  favor  the 
earlier  sowings  and  tests  with  tielected  seed  of  these  same  crops  show  the  superiority 
of  large  plump  grains.  Drilling  oats,  barley,  and  peas  was  found  preferable  to  broad- 
casting. 

Farm  superintendence,  Cr.  E.  Day  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  53-60,  Jigg.  5). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  different  field  crops  grown  at  the 
college  in  1900  with  reference  maiidy  to  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  each  crop, 
the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  result  of  seeding  and  the  >ield8 
obtained.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  live  stock,  and  a  financial  statement  of  the 
farm  department  for  the  year  is  included. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  com,  oats,  and  wheat  in  1899  and 
1900  ( Ohio  SUi.  Bui.  Ii4,  pp.  J0S-ll9).—The  general  plan  of  these  experiments  and 
previous  results  have  been  noted  (R.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  127).  The  changes  from  the  general 
plan  made  in  1899  consisted  in  discontinuing  on  one  plat  the  use  of  bran  as  a  carrier  of 
phosphoric  acid,  doubling  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  reducing  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  by  one-half  on  4  plats  and  in  one  instance  bringing  tankage  into  comparison 
with  other  nitrogen  fertilizers.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  detail.  It  is  concluded 
from  the  results  obtaine<l  that  the  relative  behavior  of  two  soils  toward  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  can  not  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  and  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  may  have  a  greater  influence  on  its  fertility  than  its  chemical  composition. 
For  the  soils  here  under  test  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  the  most  important 
element.  Without  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer  application  nitrogen  and  potash 
were  not  effective.  Next  to  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  was  most  needed,  and  it 
seemed  most  effective  on  the  soil  showing  the  greatest  deficiency  in  it  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  results,  however,  indicate  that  where  clover  enters  into  the  rotation 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  can  be  ec^onomically  applied  is  far  below  the  needs  of 
the  soil,  as  shown  by  its  chemical  composition.  On  the  soil  at  Strongsville,  which 
has  accumulated  a  considerable  reser^-e  of  nitrogen  during  a  long  rest  in  pasture,  3 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  application  was  not  too  much,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  a  still  larger  quantity  might  be  profitably  used  on  the  badly  worn  soil  at 
Wooeter.  Potash,  although  the  least  important  of  the  3  necessary  elements  of  plant 
food,  in  these  tests  produi-ed  an  additional  increase  in  the  yields  after  both  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  had  been  applied.  The  potash  content  of  the  2  soils  coming- 
under  this  obsen'ation  w^as  practically  identical,  still,  potash  in  the  fertilizer  appli* 
cation  was  much  more  effective  at  Wooster  than  at  Strongsville. 

Recent  experiments  with  Alinit  in  the  cultivation  of  oats  and  barley,  A. 
Da.mskaux  (Jour.  >ioc.  Roy.  Agr.  L'Est,  Relg.,  1900,  pp.  Ill,  llii). 

Sludg«  as  a  fertilizer  for  grass,  A.  K.  Shi'ttlbworth  ( Ontario  Ayr.  (M.and  Krpt. 
Farm  Kp(.  1900,  pp.  SO,  31) . — Dry  sludge  applied  as  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
Ibe.  per  acre  increasetl  the  yield  of  green  timothy  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  .'Vnalysee 
are  given  of  sludge  and  barnyard  manure. 

A  meadow  for  hay  and  pasture,  G.  Hei'z^  {Jottr.  A^.  Prat.,  1901,  I,  .Vo.  9,  p. 
iiif6) . — A  note  on  the  management  of  a  meadow  to  be  used  as  a  pasture  after  the  finrt 
cutting  of  hay. 

Experiments  with  heans,  A.  M.  Ten  Evck  {Xorth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpi.  1900,  pp.  98— 
101). — These  experiments  consisted  of  distance  and  variety  tests.  Drilling  beans  in 
rows  2  ft.  apart  gave  the  larger  yield  and  an  earlier  crop  than  drilling  in  rows  3  ft. 
apart.  In  the  variety  test  the  Brown  or  Swedish  bean  stood  first  in  yield,  Dewey 
Navy  second,  and  California  Wonder  third.  The  Dewey  Navy  is  an  early  variety 
and  sells  well.    The  Great  Northern  and  Aristook  are  a  little  earlier,  but  are  not 
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considered  eqtial  to  the  Dewey  Navy  on  account  of  being  dwarf  and  light-yielding 
varieties. 

Experiments  in  com  culture,  J.  S.  Newman  (South  OaroUtui  Sta.  Bui.  61,  pp.  IZ, 
pis.  3) . — In  this  bulletin  the  reports  of  experiments  on  com  culture  are  prefaced 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on  river  bottom  land  and  embraced  methods 
of  planting  and  cultivation  and  fertilizer  and  variety  tests.  The  effects  of  different 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  were  not  pronounced.  The  best  results  in  the 
distance  experiments  were  obtained  from  plats  on  which  the  stalks  had  each  from  4 
to  6  sq.  ft  of  space.  In  connection  with  these  tests  it  was  observed  that  planting 
peas  in  drills  between  the  rows  of  corn  increased  the  yield,  and  that  where  the  peas 
were  sown  broadcast  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  corn  was  still  greater.  The  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  did  not  increase  the  yield  suflBciently  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
application,  .\lbemarle  Prolific  gave  the  best  yield  of  the  7  varieties  tested,  but  it 
showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  shelled  com  on  the  weight  in  the  ear. 

The  culture  of  maize,  C.  Ginek  (Bol.  Agr.  Min.  i.  Ind.  \_Mexico],  10  {1900),  o. 
i,  pp.  61-9S). — .\n  article  treating  in  general  and  at  some  length  of  the  culture  of 
com  and  discussing  the  effect  of  climate  and  cultivation  on  the  growth,  composition, 
and  value  of  the  plant. 

Studies  upon  flax  in  1900,  H.  L.  Bolley  {North  Dakota  .SUi.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  43- 
'(•'•)■ — A  study  of  the  imeven  ripening  of  flax  was  made  by  sowing  seetl  on  different 
dates  at  \-arying  depths.  Seed  from  several  supposed  varieties  and  several  different 
grades  of  one  variety  were  used.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  results  is  that  an 
equally  maturing  crop  of  flax  can  be  grown  from  good  uniform  seed  sown  at  a  uniform 
depth  on  land  of  even  quality.  The  date  of  sowing  was  not  found  to  be  an  influen- 
tial factor.  In  studying  the  efiect  of  frost  on  young  plants  it  was  determined  that 
plants  killed  back  to  below  the  2  seed  leaves  will  not  put  forth  new  sprouts,  while 
plants  with  the  seed  leaves  uninjured  branch  freely.  Germination  tests  of  flax 
injured  by  frost  before  it  had  matured  showed  that  it  had  a  very  low  germinating 
quality. 

The  removal  of  th.e  hop  vines  immediately  after  the  hops  had  been  har- 
vested ( ^Tirtemlxrg  Wchnbl.  Landw.,  1901,  No.  4,  pp.  42,  4S). — A  brief  note  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method. 

Culture  tests  with  horse  beans  on  different  soils  under  the  same  climatic 
conditions,  J.  Skissl  and  E.  Gross  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchw.  Oesterr.,  3  {1900),  No. 
i,pp.  lo3-164,/ig-  1). — In  these  experiments  the  horse  beans  (  Viciafaba  major)  were 
grown  in  pots  of  various  kinds  of  soil  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
amount  of  plant  food  withdrawn  from  the  different  soils  by  the  plants  was  calculated. 
Although  no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  yield,  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  plants, 
and  the  proportioQ  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  sesquioxids  of  iron  and  ammonium  in 
the  soil,  a  factor  acting  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Sesults  with  variety  tests  of  lupines,  Edler  {Jahrb.  Deut.  Landw.  Gexell.,  IS 
(1900),  pp.  546-560). — Cooperative  testa  with  different  species  and  varieties  of  lupines, 
b^on  in  1897,  are  here  described  and  the  results  obtained  recorded.  The  results  show 
that  varieties  of  blue  lupines  yielded  much  more  seed  but  less  straw  than  varieties  of 
the  yellow  lupine.  Only  on  poor,  dry,  sandy  soils  did  the  yellow  lupines  produce 
more  seed  than  the  blue.  The  yields  of  seed  of  the  yellow  lupine  and  the  black 
lupine  (Lupinut  luieut  and  L.  luteut  temine  nigro)  were  equal.  The  yellow  lupine 
developed  slower  than  the  blue,  requiring  from  2  to  3  days  more  to  come  up,  a  week 
longer  to  come  into  bloom,  and  about  10  days  more  to  ripen.  The  yellow  lupine  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  than  the  blue  lupine,  and  its 
seed  also  has  a  much  higher  alkaloid  content.  The  albumen  content  of  the  seeds  of 
yeUow  lupines  was  much  greater  than  that  of  blue  lupines. 
1040&— No.  4 i 
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Soil  inoculation  experiments  with  lupines,  C.  Schreiber  {Rer.  Gfn.  Agron. 
[Louvain'\,  9  (1900),  No.  7,  pp.  S0S-S04).— The  inoculation  of  a  field  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  kg.  per  hectare  with  soil  taken  from  land  producing  good  lupines  increaseil  the 
yield  of  green  plants,  including  roots,  by  22,500  kg.  per  hectare  as  compared  with 
soil  not  inoculated. 

Autumn  catch  crops,  P.  P.  Deh^rain  (Bui.  Soc.  Nal.  Agr.  France,  60  (1900),  Xo. 
12,  pp.  749-751). — A  discussion  on  the  use  of  white  lupines  in  this  connection. 

Tilla^  experiments  with  potatoes,  J.  L.  Stone  ( AVio  York  Cornell  Sta.  Sul. 
191,  pp.  167-1S8,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes  the  reports  from  farmers  who 
cooperated  with  the  station  in  cultural  experiments  with  potatoes  in  1899  and  1900. 
The  cultural  methods  recommended  by  the  station  were  early  or  twice  plow^ing, 
thorough  fitting,  deep  planting,  prolonged,  freqitent,  level  tillage,  and  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  reports  received 
from  the  fanners  who  gave  these  methods  a  trial  indicate  profitable  returns.  The 
results  of  similar  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  from  1895  to  1899,  inclusive, 
published  in  former  bulletins  and  preNiously  noted,  are  reported  and  briefly 
discussed. 

The  work  with  potatoes  during  the  summer  of  1899,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North 
Dakotn  .Sto.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  59-^).— From  4  varieties  of  potatoes— Sunlit  Star,  Dakota 
Seedling,  Trumbull,  and  Early  Ohio — the  largest  and  best,  nearly  round  and  tj-pical 
long  shaped  tubers  were  selected  from  the  bin  and  planted.  The  results  obtained 
conflniied  the  previous  conclusions  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  942)  that  for  form  and  quality  of 
tuber  the  selection  must  be  made  in  the  field  from  the  vine.  It  was  found  better, 
however,  to  selec't  from  the  bin  the  shape  desired  than  to  make  no  selection  at  all. 
A  comparison  of  the  stem  and  sect!  ends  of  the  tubers  for  seed  was  only  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  see<l  end.  Several  experiments  to  determinethe  possibility  of  root  fusion 
are  re|)orted,  but  the  results  in  all  cases  were  n^ative. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  1894  to  1900  ( Ohio  Sta.  JhtL 
V25,  pp.  Ul-lS:i,  dgms.  2). — The  experiments  here  considered  have  been  partially 
reported  in  a  torinor  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  127).  They  were  made  at  the  central 
station  at  Wooster  and  at  the  substations  at  Strongsville  and  Neapolis.  The  rotation 
in  connection  with  this  experiment  was  {wtatoes,  wheat,  and  clover.  Superphos- 
phate, muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  drieil  blood  were  applied  at  different 
rates,  alone,  and  in  different  combinations.  It  is  concluded  that,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  irregularities  in  yields,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  constituent  most  needed  for 
potatoes  and  cereals  by  the  soils  at  Wooster  and  Strongsville,  while  on  the  thin, 
sandy  soil  at  Neapolis  potash  is  relatively  more  effective  than  phosphoric  acid.  All 
testi  showed  a  much  greater  increase  from  the  use  of  the  combined  fertilizer  than 
from  any  single  constituent  alone.  It  is  considered  that  in  a  general  way  the  results 
indicate  that  acid  phtwphate  in  moderate  quantities  can  be  profitably  used  in  potato 
growing  and  that  it  is  also  advantageously  combine<l  with  small  quantities  of  potash 
and  nitrogen  fertilizers.  In  a  short  rotation  like  the  one  use«l  in  these  experiments, 
and  on  soils  which  produce  good  crops  of  clover,  the  economy  of  using  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers on  potatoes  is  questioned.  The  results  also  show  that  it  is  the  soil  rather 
than  the  crop  which  determines  the  fertilizer  required. 

Report  on  variety  tests  with  potatoes,  F.  \V.  Rang  (New  Hampthire  .Sfa.  JhiL 
79,  pp.  10-15). — The  results  of  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  in  1900  are  tabulated  and 
each  variety  is  briefly  described. 

Serradella  in  Campinas,  G.  d'Utra  (Rol.  Agr.  Sao  Paulo,  1.  ter.,  1900,  No.  7, 
pp.  474-47S) . — A  brief  description  of  the  culture  tests  with  serradella  and  a  report  on 
analyses  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  growth. 

Experimental  work  with  sugar  beets  during  1900,  R.  H.  Forbes  (Arisona 
Sta.  But.  S6,pp.  187-S05,  maps  S). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  cooperative  cultat« 
experiments  with  sugar  beets  under  the  direction  of  the  station.    Each  test  b  dis- 
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cussed  separately  and  the  results  set  forth  graphically.  In  the  Upper  Gila  district 
where  this  work  wag  carried  on,  beet  seed  may  be  planted  from  about  February  1 
to  October  15.  Autumn  plantings  endure  the  winter  if  the  beets  have  attained  a 
certain  size  before  the  cold  weather  comes.  In  one  instance  a  plat  seeded  >September 
6,  on  which  the  leaves  were  about  10  in.  long,  was  not  seriously  injured  by  cold 
weather  up  to  January,  while  a  planting  made  September  15  on  the  same  ground 
was  partly  destroyed  by  frost.  On  all  plats  the  weight  of  the  beets  increased  until 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  The  influence  of  water  on  tonnage  was  shown  where 
one-half  of  a  plat  received  an  extra  irrigation  on  August  7,  the  average  weight  of  the 
beets  being  increased  1.1  oz.,  but  the  quality  of  the  beets  was  lowered.  The  average 
sugar  content  of  the  beets  June  5  and  6,  was  10.6  per  cent;  June  20,  11.82  per  cent; 
Juiy  2-6,  12.29  per  cent;  July  19-21,  12.27  per  cent;  August  3-13,  13.16  percent,  and 
August  27-31, 12.58  per  cent.  A  shortage  of  water  seemed  to  decrease  the  percentage 
of  sugar.  "These  facts  indicate  that  drought  causes  the  beets  to  curtail  sugar  pro- 
duction in  favor  of  maintenance  of  structural  growth."  Early  planting  is  recom- 
mended to  enable  the  beets  to  be  comparatively  mature  before  the  hottest  weather 
sets  in.  The  purity  of  the  juice  was  quite  variable,  increasing  from  May  23  to 
June  20,  when  the  beets  were  growing  rapidly,  and  decreasing  after  that  period  when 
the  growth  was  lower.  May  23,  the  average  purity  was  71.9,  and  June  20,  83.1, 
while  the  latter  part  of  August  it  had  fallen  back  to  81.25.  The  results  obtained 
on  a  plat  grown  at  the  station  showed  a  yield  of  4,901  lbs.  of  total  sugar  per  acre. 
These  beets  had  been  planted  December  26  and  attained  fair  size  before  the  arrival 
of  hot  weather. 

Sugar  beets,  AV.  P.  He.\dden  {Colorado  ISa.  Bui.  6S,  pp.  W).— This  bulletin  is 
a  review  of  the  work  with  sugar  beets  carried  on  at  the  station  up  to  the  present  time 
and  reported  in  the  station  bulletins.  These  bulletins  have  been  previously  noted. 
Experiments  -with  sugar  beets,  J.  D.  Towar  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  188, pp.  S7-107, 
fig.  I). — The  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin,  including  tests  of  various  kinds 
of  soils  for  sugar  l>eet8,  an  experiment  on  the  time  of  planting  beets,  and  distance, 
fertilizer,  and  N-ariety  tests,  were  conducted  in  1900  on  soils  ranging  from  sand  to 
loam.  The  results  show  that  clay  loam  soils  produce  the  fargest  tonnage  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  sugar.  The  tests  on  muck  soils  indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
high  percentage  of  sugar,  but  most  pure  muck  soils  produce  beets  so  low  in  sugar 
content  that  they  can  not  be  profitably  worked.  This  season  seed  planted  between 
May  10  and  24  gave  the  most  profitable  yield,  but  the  author  considers  any  time 
between  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  last  of  May  as  suitable  for  planting  in  that 
latitude.  Planting  in  rows  21  in.  apart  increased  the  yield  5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  planting;  in  rows  18  or  24  in.  distant.  The  results  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  sugar  beets  exhaust  the  soil  show  that  beets  after  potatoes  or  beans 
gave  a  better  yield  than  beets  grown  after  beets.  Fourteen  varieties  were  tested  dur- 
ing the  season,  giving  an  average  yield  of  14.08  tons  per  acre  with  13.63  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  the  juice  and  a  purity  of  81.30.  Austrian  Special  Kleinwanzlebener  No.  5 
produced  the  greatest  value  of  crop  per  acre.  Germination  and  vitality  tests  of  the 
seeds  of  these  different  varieties  were  made  and  the  results  recorded.  Austrian  Spe- 
cial B.  G.  V.  produced  166  sprouts  from  48  seed  balls,  while  Simon  Le  Grande  C  No. 
27  grew  only  126  sprouts  from  72  balls,  but  low  germination  did  not  seem  to  affect 
the  yield,  for  the  best  yielding  varieties  were  by  no  means  those  which  gave  the 
highest  percentage  of  germination. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  various  applications  were  begun  in  1899  and  the  fertilizers 
applied  in  both  seasons  were  practically  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality.  Stable 
manure  applied  early  in  the  winter  gave  the  largest  yield  of  beets  and  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  sugar,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  most  remunerative  fertilizer.  When  applied 
the  day  before  plowing  the  field,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  was  so  low  that 
the  Dse  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  was  more  profitable.    In  no  case  did  the  use  oi 
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incomplete  fertilizer  applications  prove  remunerative.  Transplanting  beets  yras  foand 
to  l)e  detrimental  in  every  way.  Meteorological  conditions  of  the  season  are  shown 
in  a  table. 

Sugar-beet  experiments  for  1900,  E.  F.  Ladd  (Xorlh  Dakota  f>ta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.iO-iS). — This  is  a  report  on  cooperative  culture  experiments  with  sugar  beets 
made  throughout  the  State.  The  results  of  analyzing  the  samples  are  given  in  tables. 
An  unfavorable  seanon  prevente<l  maturity  of  the  beets,  and  the  results  were  not 
satisifactory. 

Sugar-beet  mvestigations  in  Ohio  in  1900,  A.  D.  Selbv  and  J.  W.  Ames 
(OhioSta.  Bill.  l~'fl,  pp.  lS.I-174,  Jign.  S). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  the  cooperative 
culture  te.«t8  with  sugar  l)eets  throughout  the  State  in  1900.  The  results  of  germi- 
nation tests  of  the  Ixjct  seeds  used  in  these  experiments  and  the  meteorological  data 
for  the  year  and  for  previous  seasons  are  reported.  Seed  was  sent  to  203  farmers  in 
60  different  counties  of  the  State,  and  of  these  109  returne<l  samples  for  analyses.  A 
total  of  303  samples  wa.-<  analyztni  by  the  station,  and  the  results  are  set  forth  in 
tables.  The  results  for  the  entire  State  show  an  average  of  10.9  per  cent  of  sugar  in 
the  beets  and  a  purity  of  77.1.  Dividing  the  State  into  different  sections,  the  results 
for  the  northern  section  show  an  average  of  11.3  j)er  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  with 
a  purity  of  77.8;  for  the  luidille  sei'tion,  10.7  i>er  cent  of  sugar  and  77.4  purity;  and 
for  the  southern  section,  8.1  per  cent  of  sugar  and  67.5  purity.  The  bulletin  further 
discusses  the  industry  within  the  State,  gives  a  concise  description  of  the  factory  pro- 
cesses, and  notes  the  advantages  of  certain  cultural  practices.  The  most  important 
diseases  of  the  sugar  l>«-et  are  discusseil  and  renunlial  measures  suggestetl. 

Sugar-beet  experiment,  A.  K.  SurTTLKWORTn  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  E.rpl.  Farm 
Rfil.  I'.ioo,  pp.  J3-.i9). — This  article  describes  the  experimental  culture  of  sugar  beets 
by  fanners  in  3  different  localities  in  Ontario  and  reports  the  results  obtaine<l  from 
these  tests  and  reviews  briefly  previous  ex|>eriment8  in  this  same  line.  In  each  of 
the  3  localities  samples  wen^  taken  on  different  dates,  and  it  was  found  that  thet« 
was  very  little  increase  in  the  size  of  the  l)eets  l)etween  September  25  and  November 
6,  but  the  purity  gradually  iiiiprt>ved.  The  weight  of  the  beets  in  all  the  samples 
varied  from  15.7  to  20.8  oz.,  the  sugar  in  the  juice  from  13.7  to  15.3  per  cent,  and  the 
purity  from  81.9  to  86.8. 

Sugar-beet  experiments  in  Ontario  in  1900,  A.  E.  Shittlewortr  (Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  Bui.  US,  pp.  4S,  Jiij.'<.  9,  map  1). — This  bulletin  contains  the  report  of  coop- 
erative culture  tests  with  sugar  l)eets  conducte<l  at  3  different  centers:  Aylmer,  Wet- 
land, and  Newmarket.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  different  samples  are  recorded 
in  tables.  Directions  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  Inlets  in  Ontario  aregiven  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  cost  and  profit  of  sugar-beet  culture  is  taken  from  other  sources.  Most 
of  fhe  samples  analyze*!  showeil  the  require*!  sugar  content  for  factory  purposes  and 
a  corresiKJiidingly  high  coetflcient  of  purity. 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  (.S'ucr.  Indig.  el  Colon- 
ialf,  67  (1901),  Xo.  6,  pp.  167-171). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  in  the 
department  of  Aisne  which  showed  that  mixtures  of  nitrate  of  sodr^  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  dried  bli)o<l  gave  better  results  as  rt^rds  yield  and  quality  of  beets 
than  nitrate  of  soda  alone. 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  island  of  Ouadeloupe  (Sucr.  Indig.  el  CoUmiaU., 
67  (1901),  Xo.  9,  pp.  ii7^,  ^S). — A  description  of  the  sugar-cane  crop  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1900. 

Brief  notes  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  (Tahac,  21  {1901),  Xo.  S69,  pp.  2,  S). 

Notes  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  its  preparation,  M.  M.  Garcia  (BcL 
Agr.  Min.  e.  Ind.  [Mexico],  10  (1900),  Xo.  S,  pp.  S-60). — An  article  treating  at  some 
length  the  culture  of  tol>a(xx>  in  Mexico. 

The  drying  of  tobacco.  I,  Total  weight  and  loss  of  weight,  £.  C.  J.  Mohb 
{Meded.  '$  Lands  Pkmlentuin,  1900,  Xo.  41,  PP-  .^).— The  author  studied  in  detail 
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the  procees  of  drying  tobacco,  and  determined  some  of  the  conditions  that  influence 
the  quality  of  the  dried  leaf.  Three  stages  in  the  drying  process  are  distinguished: 
The  first  stti^  from  the  time  the  tobacco  is  hung  until  the  cells  of  the  leaf  blade  are 
dead;  the  second  until  the  leaf  blade  is  dry,  covering  about  two  days;  and  the  third 
stage  is  characterized  by  the  death  and  drying  of  the  midrib.  At  its  close  the  leaves 
are  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  fermenting  t>am. 

Before  the  death  of  the  cells  the  passage  of  the  cell  contents  is  controlled  by  the 
living  protoplasm,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cell,  the  contents  can  pass  freely  from 
place  to  place  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  permit  of  chemical  activity. 

Evaporation  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  after  the  death  of  the  cells  than  before, 
but  as  all  the  cells  do  not  die  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  this  is  not  noticeable. 
The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  drying  result  in  a  decrease  in 
dry  matter.  This  is  especially  true  during  the  first  stage,  while  during  the  last  stage 
there  may  be  a  slight  increase  of  dry  matter  -due,  the  author  thinks,  to  oxidation. 

The  quality  of  the  finished  product  depends  largely  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
different  stages  are  allowed  to  continue.  If  the  drying  is  unduly  hastened  the  leaf 
bliule  becomes  too  dry  by  the  time  the  midrib  is  dry  enough,  and  the  danger  is  that 
the  leaf  will  not  ferment  properly.  As  a  result  of  this  study  of  fresh  tobacco  the 
aathor  finds  that  on  properly  grown  plants  the  top  leaves  are  heavier  than  the  lower 
ones  and  contain  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  dry  matter.  The  cells  and  air  spaces 
are  larger  in  the  lower  leaves,  and  the  leaves  dry  more  rapidly  and  bum  better.  In 
the  upper  leaves  the  unit  of  surface  ( 1  sq.  cm. )  is  heavier  than  in  the  lower  leaves, 
dae  to  the  greater  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  upper  leaves.  It  was 
aluo  found  that  the  green  leaf  was  influenced  by  the  time  of  day  the  tobacco  was 
cut  and  by  the  weather  conditions  some  hours  or  even  some  days  before  harvest. 
The  riper  the  leaves  were,  the  shorter  the  time  needed  for  drying. 

During  harvest  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  wet  leaves,  the  bruising  of  leaves, 
and  the  sweating.  Wet  leaves  or  wet  places  on  the  leaves  tend  to  discolor  the 
tobacco  and  to  make  it  dry  unevenly.  Bruising  affords  a  point  of  entrance  for 
molds. 

Daring  sweating  an  increase  in  temperature  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  cells,  thus 
hastening  death  and  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  in  drying. 

The  influence  of  light,  air,  moisture,  and  heat  are  briefly  discussed.  In  urging 
the  necessity  for  ventilation  the  author  points  out  that  in  the  process  of  drying  the 
air  of  the  bam  must  be  changed  at  least  500  times  in  order  to  carry  off  all  the  mois- 
ture from  the  leaves. — h.  m.  pietbbs. 

Work  -with  wheat  in  1900,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
iSSi). — The  work  of  wheat  selection  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years 
was  continne<l  this  season.  Large  and  small  grains  from  each  of  a  number  of  selected 
heads  were  sown  and  the  resulting  plants  compared.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
greatest  length  of  straw  was  in  favor  of  the  large  seed.  The  total  weight  of  straw, 
and  grain  produced  by  102  stools  from  large  grains  was  1,417  gm.  and  by  the 
same  number  of  stools  grown  from  small  grains,  1.328  gm.  In  a  second  test  800 
of  the  largest,  plumpest,  and  finest  colored  grains  and  the  same  number  of  the 
smallest  possible  grains  which  were  plump,  hard,  and  of  similar  fine  quality  were 
selected  from  a  graded  sample  of  Scotch  Fife  wheat  and  grown  for  comparison.  The 
results  showed  a  gain  of  over  10  per  cent  in  the  total  weight  of  straw  and  grain  in 
fayoT  of  the  large  seed.  The  large  grains  also  produced  heavier  heads.  In  a  third 
experiment,  heads  of  wheat  were  harvested  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and  cured 
in  a  dry  room,  the  grain  being  left  in  the  straw  lutil  it  was  sown.  After  a  germina- 
tion test,  which  showed  perfect  germination  for  all  the  samples,  the  seeds  of  the 
different  lots  were  sown  for  comparison.  The  most  rapid  growth  was  made  by  the 
young  plants  from  the  most  immature  seed  and  the  sprouts  were  longer  than  those 
from  the  mature  grain,  but  these  were  3  to  4  times  as  strong  in  diameter.    Owing  to 
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unforeseen  advantages  of  xome  of  the  plats,  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the 
results. 

Wheat  (Studies,  E.  F.  Ladd  (Xotih  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  IS,  7^).— Wheats 
were  studied  to  determine  the  i)ercentage  of  nitrogen  in  individual  heads  and  the 
heads  from  individual  stools.  It  was  found  that  individual  heads  ranged  from  13.56 
to  18.25  i)er  cent  in  proteid  content,  and  the  average  for  the  stools  from  14.74  to  17.09 
per  cent. 

Improving  wheat  (Bol.  Sor.  Agr.  Me.ricnmi,  35  (1901),  So.  11,  pp.  il6-;il8). — A 
consideration  of  the  methtKls  of  improving  wheat. 

Some  important  questions  in  plant  breeding,  W.  Edler  ( VrUj»chr.  Bni/ei. 
Landw.  Rath.,  6  (1900),  A'o.  4,  Sup.,  pp.  619-6S0). — An  article  on  the  improvement  of 
potatoes,  l>eets,  rye,  and  oats. 

Silo  temperatures  taken  by  electricity,  H.  H.  Lamson  (Sew  Hampshire  -Sta. 
Btil.  79,  pp.  >i9-,iS,fig.  1). — The  temperature  of  silage  was  determined  at  different 
depths  of  the  silo  on  a  series  of  dates  from  September  9  to  February  17,  by  means  of 
the  electrical  apparatus  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department.  The 
method  of  using  the  apparatus  is  described  and  the  different  temperatures  recorded 
by  it  are  givfcn  in  a  table. 

HOBTICULTXrSE. 

Vegetables  in  South  Dakota,  N.  E.  Hansen  and  W.  S.  Thornber  (South  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui.  68,  pp.  106-158,  ph.  12). — Some  results  are  given  of  variety  and  cultural 
tests  of  vegetables  at  the  station  for  the  2  years  1899  and  1900.  Of  the  different  cnpe 
grown  there  were  49  varieties  of  tomatoes,  29  eggplant,  16  peppers,  10  cauliflower,  3 
kohl-rabi,  kale,  22  sweet  com,  47  cucumbers,  30  beets,  Swiss  chard,  10  okra,  nuuty 
summer,  fall,  and  winter  squashes  and  pumpkins,  62  bush  beans,  28  pole  beans,  11 
pole  and  6  dwarf  Lima  beans,  besides  several  varieties  each  of  English  broad  tieans, 
artichokes,  chives,  dandelions,  endives,  garden  herbs,  etc.  Illustrations  are  given 
of  many  varieties  of  the  vegetables  grown.  All  of  the  more  tender  plants  and  those 
requiring  a  long  season  for  maturing  were  either  started  in  the  greenhouse  or  under 
a  cold  frame. 

With  tomatoes,  plants  started  in  a  cold  frame  compared  favorably  in  yield  and 
earliness  with  those  started  in  the  greenhouse.  When  grown  in  a  cold  frame  the 
seed  were  planted  in  bottomless  tin  cans  or  like  holders,  which  made  transplanting 
to  the  field  easy.  This  method  is  practical  only  for  small  areas.  Among  the  heaviest 
yielding  tomatoes  for  the  first  half  of  August  in  1899,  were  Earliest  of  All,  Salzer 
Earliest  of  All,  Vaughan  Earliest  of  All,  and  Early  Leader.  For  the  whole  season 
Early  Leader,  The  Early  Bird,  Bright  and  Early,  and  Early  Ruby  were  the  heanest 
yielders.  Some  experiments  are  under  way  at  the  station  in  crossing  tomatoes  to 
secure  a  smooth  variety  which  will  ripen  its  main  crop  in  July  and  August.  Red 
Cherry  has  been  used  as  a  mother,  and  crossed  with  Early  Ruby,  Bond  Early  Min- 
nesota, and  Ponderosa. 

Of  the  varieties  of  sweet  com  tested  Early  La  Crosse,  Mexican,  Lackey  EWu-ly,  and 
Telephone  are  preferred.  Of  cucumbers  Siberian,  West  India  Gherkin,  Jersey  £xtra 
Early  Prolific,  and  N.  K.  &  Co.  were  found  especially  desirable  for  pickling  purpoeets 
while  for  table  use  Burpee  White  Wonder,  Green  Prolific,  Fordhook  Improved,  White 
Spine,  and  Salzer  Perfection  are  recommended.  With  regard  to  squashes  the  most 
productive  of  the  large  fall  varieties  were  Orange  Marrow  and  Boston  Marrow,  and 
of  the  winter  sorts  Hubbard  and  Marblehead.  Of  the  small  varieties  Cocoanut,  Hen- 
derson Delicata,  Perfect  Gem,  Canada  Crookneck,  and  Der  Wing  were  the  most  p(x>- 
ductive  in  the  order  mentioned. 

"  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  plant  Lima  beans  with  the  eye  down;  some  of 
Burpee's  and  Henderson's  were  tested  this  way,  but  no  difference  was  observable 
from  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way." 
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Fertilizers  for  garden  and  field  vegretables,  Dubbebs  {Deut.  Landw.  Presie,  i8 
(1901),  Xo.  So,  p.  SOo,  fig».  4)- — The  good  results  obtaiued  in  growing  cabbage,  cel- 
eriac,  spinach,  pole  beans,  onions,  kohl-rabi,  carrots,  peas,  etc.,  by  combining  com- 
mercial fertilizers  with  barnyard  manure,  are  shown  by  experimental  data  obtained 
with  these  crops. 

Seven  years  of  experiments  with  bush  beans,  B.  D.  Halsted  ( Proc.  Soc.  Prom. 
Agr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  119-1S9). — Cultural  experiments  and  experiments  in  controlling 
the  diseases  of  bush  beans  have  been  carried  on  since  1894,  and  are  here  summarized. 
Planting  at  depths  of  1  to  1 }  in.  gave  the  best  yield.  Four  and  one-half  inches  distant 
in  the  row  with  Golden  Wax  sorts  has  been  found  better  than  greater  or  lees  dis- 
tances. The  more  the  beana  are  crowded,  however,  the  greater  the  amount  of  spot 
diseases.  Sprinkling  the  plants  twice  daily,  from  August  30  to  October  1,  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  foliage  or  pods.  Irrigation  nearly  doubled  the  yield  of 
pods  but  tended  to  increase  the  diseases.  Mulching  was  found  to  l>e  of  value  only 
in  seasons  with  less  than  the  normal  rainfall.  Half-shading  prolonged  the  period  of 
maturity  of  the  first  crop  and  retarded  the  time  of  blooming  of  the  second.  The 
pod  spot  and  bacterioeis  of  beans  have  been  controlled  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its  various  modifications.  Beans  have  yielded 
on  the  whole  better  on  old  land  than  on  new  land,  though  slightly  more  subject  to 
diseases.  Mulching  beans  with  spotted  pods  tended  slightly  to  increase  the  disease. 
More  and  larger  tubercles  have  been  found  on  plants  grown  on  old  bean  lands  than 
where  grown  on  new  lands. 

The  cantaloupe,  H.  H.  Gbiffin  (Colorado  Sta.  But.  6g,  pp.  S-7,  16-18,  fig.  1).— 
Notes  are  given  on  the  methods  followed  ia  growing  the  Netted  Gem  muskmelon  at 
Bockyford,  Colo.  The  results  of  some  experimental  work  along  the  line  of  irriga- 
tion, fertilizing,  and  transplanting  previously  reported  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  229)  are  also 
noted,  and  additional  data  given  on  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  flowers  pro- 
duced on  muskmelon  vines  at  different  dates  during  the  season. 

In  the  culture  of  muskmelons  in  Colorado  the  first  planting  is  made  from  May  1 
to  10.  The  land,  preferably  alfalfa  sod,  is  put  into  good  tilth,  and  furrows  run  with 
a  shovel  plow  6  to  7  ft  apart.  From  10  to  16  seed  are  then  planted  1  in.  deep  in 
hills  5  to  6  ft.  apart  by  the  sides  of  the  furrows.  The  author  prefers  to  plant  the  hills 
first  and  iir^ite  the  furrows  afterwards,  rather  than  to  irrigate  first,  since  the  soil  ia 
(^>t  to  become  crusted  and  dry  if  it  ia  handled  and  pressed  after  irrigation.  Cultiva- 
tion should  follow  until  the  vines  are  2  to  3  ft.  across  the  hill.  "  Then  the  irrigating 
furrows  should  be  run  and  cultivation  cease,  giving  such  hoeing  as  will  keep  down 
weeds." 

Rocky  ford  cantaloupes  are  characterized  by  the  author  as  follows :  "A  pure 
Bockyford  cantaloupe  when  ripe  should  have  a  silver  colored  netting  which  is  lace- 
Uke  in  appearance.  The  skin  should  be  green  turning  to  a  peculiar  gray  color  when 
the  melon  is  fit  for  shipping.  The  flesh  should  be  green  in  color,  and  so  aweet  and 
hiBdotis  that  it  may  be  eaten  close  to  the  rind.  The  melon  should  have  a  small  seed 
cavity  and  the  portion  of  the  flesh  immediately  surrounding  it  be  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.    The  melon  should  weigh  about  IJ  lbs.  and  be  ver>'  solid  and  firm." 

A  few  melons  for  shipment  are  picked  the  first  week  in  August,  but  the  heavy 
shipping  does  not  commence  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  melons  are 
crated  in  3-tier  crates  holding  16  perfect  melons  in  each  tier.  The  standard  size  of 
this  crate,  inside  measurement,  is  22  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.  A  2-layer 
crate  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  standard  and  a  "  pony  "  crate,  holding  46  melonsbut 
snalier  than  the  standard,  are  also  in  use. 

Relative  to  the  signs  which  indicate  the  time  for  picking  the  Rockyford  mtisk- 
melon,  the  author  states  as  follows:  "When  it  is  proper  time  to  pick  for  shipment, 
the  stem  slightly  parts  from  the  melon.  No  stem  tissue  should  adhere  to  the  melon, 
bat  there  should  be  a  smooth  surface  where  the  stem  waa  attached.    The  nettintr 
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and  skin  have  a  peculiar  grayish  appearance,  which  is  easily  distinguished  when  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  picking." 

In  investigating  the  number  of  flowers  Ijome  by  6  vines  from  June  27  until  July 
13,  when  the  vines  became  so  interlapped  that  the  individual  vines  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished, it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  male  flowers  to  each  hill,  for  the 
whole  period,  was  512,  and  the  female  flowers  42.  It  requires  about  6  weeks  from 
the  time  of  setting  of  the  flowers  for  the  fruit  to  ripen.  Twenty  ripe  melons  to  e«ch 
vine  is  considered  a  heavy  yield. 

Among  the  insect  pests  of  the  cantaloupe  the  flea-beetle,  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
geometer  or  measuring  worm,  and  the  melon  louse  are  mentioned,  and  appropriate 
renie<lies  suggested  in  each  instance. 

Tomato  report,  F.  W.  Kane  {Xav  Hampshire  Sin.  Bui.  79,  pp.  16-2S). — Tabular 
data  and  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  test  of  29  varieties  of  tomatoes.  Two 
methods  of  starting  tomato  plants  have  been  tested  at  the  station.  In  one  the  plants 
were  transplanted  into  small  boxes,  so  arranged  that  the  bottom  could  be  easily 
removed  and  the  dirt  allowed  to  slip  out,  and  in  the  other  they  were  transplanted 
into  4-in.  pots.  The  author  states  that  the  percentage  of  loss  from  transplanting  was 
very  much  less  when  the  pots  were  used.  The  pots  seemed  to  induce  early  maturity 
and  early  fruitfulness.  "The  pot  system  takes  more  time  and  occupies  more  space, 
but  if  this  year  is  a  criterion  it  surely  pays." 

The  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  tomatoes  were  planted  seemed  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  amount  of  rot  produced.  Where  the  soil  was  inclined  to  dry  out,  the  rot  was 
much  more  prevalent,  while  on  a  loamy,  moist  soil  there  was  very  little  rot. 
"  Where  the  soil  was  the  most  clayey  the  rot  was  the  worst." 

The  development  of  a  tomato  hybrid,  W.  M.  Munson  (Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr. 
Set.,  1900,  pp.  41-43). — The  currant  tomato  w^aa  croased  on  the  Lorillard,  using  the 
Lorillard  as  pistillate  parent.  The  first  cross  prodaced  a  plant  almost  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  the  2  parents.  Subsequent  selection  resulted  in  enlarging  the  fruit 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the  same.  The  fruit  now  prodaced  is  quite  uniform  in 
size  and  form,  a  little  smaller  than  Lorillard  but  superior  in  quality  and  earlier, 
and  especially  well  adapted  to  forcing.  The  net  weight  of  the  product  is  slightly 
less  than  that  of  the  more  commonly  forced  varieties. 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  horticulture,  H.  L.  Hctt  ( Ontario  Agr.  Ool.  and 
Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  61-68,  figt.  4). — This  work  covers  briefly  the  results  of 
variety  tests  with  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  geraniums,  coleuses,  gladioli,  and  chrysanthemums.  With  the  tomatoes 
it  is  stated  that  such  varieties  as  Earliest  of  All,  Express,  Plentiful,  and  Atlantic 
Prize  were  practically  free  from  rot,  while  some  other  varieties,  such  as  Livingstone 
Favorite,  Ignotum,  Paragon,  and  Volunteer,  lost  from  one-third  to  nearly  one-half 
of  the  crop  from  this  cause.  It  is  thought  that  this  loss  might  have  been  prevented 
had  the  plants  l)een  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  this  was  not  done  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  susi'eptibility  of  the  different  varieties  to  the  disease.  The  varieties 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  total  yield  of  sound  ripe  fruit  were  Earliest  of  AJl, 
Plentiful,  Express,  Atlantic  Prize,  and  Ignotum.  The  first  three  yieldetl  about  11 
ll)s.  of  ripe  fruit  per  plant. 

Out  of  280  varieties  of  geranitmis  tested  for  3  years  in  succession,  the  foUowing 
have  been  selected  as  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  for  bedding  purposes:  "Searitt — 
Aceton,  Director  Marmy,  Cianlen  Director,  General  Grant,  J.  J.  Harrison,  Lotus 
Fages,  Mar\'el,  M.  A.  Boleaus,  Marquis  de  Garland,  and  W.  A.  Clialfant;  Orimtan — 
S.  A.  Nutt;  R<m — Fanny  Thorj)e  and  La  Contable;  Pink — Eulalie,  Madonna,  and 
Marj-  Hill;  Salmon — Dr.  Verneull,  John  Goo<l,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill;  mtile — Alpine 
Beauty,  C.  de  Harcourt,  La  Favorite,  and  Jlad.  Buchner;  Silrer-Uared — Mail.  Saleroi 
and  Mrs.  Parker;  Gdden-leared — Crystal  Palace  Gem." 
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Among  ooleusee  the  following  have  been  found  most  desirable:  "Alhambra,  Beck- 
with  Giem,  Chicago  Bedder,  Charming,  Excelsior,  Electric  Light,  Firecrese,  Fire- 
btand,  Golden  Bedder,  John  Good,  Pink  Gem,  Paroquet,  and  Rob  Boy." 

Among  several  hundred  gladioli  tested  for  4  years  the  following  list  is  given  of 
those  -which  can  be  expected  to  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  October: 
"Aehanti,  Diamant,  Deuil  de  Camot,  Domino  Rose,  Dr.  Bailly,  Erie,  E.  V.  Hallock, 
E.  Sonchet,  Formoea,  La  Parisienne,  La  Perle,  Massena,  Magenta,  M.  de  Vilmorin, 
Nakomis,  Nezidscott,  Pacha,  P.  Hariot,  Princeton,  and  Snow-white." 

Of  250  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  under  test  at  the  station  for  several  years  the 
following  are  considered  good  representatives  of  the  different  types  and  present  also 
a  wide  range  of  colors:  "Japane*e — Autiunn  Glow,  Georgina  Pitcher,  Harry  Sunder- 
bmch,  Heron's  Plume,  Maud  Dean,  Mrs.  AV'.  H.  Robinson,  Mrs.  L.  Allen,  O.  P.  Bas- 
set, Philadelphia,  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Queen,  Viviand-Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and 
Wabcm;  Japanege  quilled — Good  Gracious,  Helen  BKxxigood,  lora,  Kentucky,  L.  B. 
Bird,  and  W.  H.  Rand;  Japanese  hairy — Beauty  of  Truro,  Louis  Boehmer,  Leocadie 
Gentiis,  3rli8.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  R.  M.  Grey;  Chinese — Cupid,  Ideality,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Maderia,  Mrs.  Col.  Goodman,  and  Major  Bonnaffon;  Anemone  flcmxred — Antonius, 
Condor,  Descartes,  Falcion,  John  Bunyan,  Mad.  Robert  Owen,  and  Surprise;  Pom- 
pon*— Rose  Travena,  Giolden  Fleece,  Black  Douglas;  Single-flowered — Eucharis  and 
Framfield  Beauty." 

Keport  of  the  South  Haven  Substation,  S.  H.  Fulton  (Michigan  Sta.  Bttl.  187, 
pp.  49-94)  ■ — This  is  the  annual  report  on  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and 
nat8  under  observation  at  the  South  Haven  Substation,  and  is  similar  in  character  to 
the  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  236).  In  all,  the  yield  and  characteristics  of  61 
varieties  of  raspberries,  29  blackberries,  28  currants,  20  gooseberries,  64  cherries,  113 
peaches,  47  pears,  9  quinces,  47  plums,  £1  grapes,  105  apples,  11  crab  apples,  and  a 
number  of  varieties  of  European  and  Japanese  chestnuts,  filberts,  and  walnuts  are 
tabulated,  with  additional  notes  on  many  of  the  more  important  or  newer  varieties. 

Of  the  raspberries  grown  Cumberland,  Eureka,  and  Smith  Prolific  are  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation.  Conrotb,  Diamond,  Gregg,  Idaho,  Ejtnsas,  and 
Smith  Giant  are  also  considered  reliable  sorts.  Columbian  and  Shaffer  were  the 
most  productive  of  the  purple  caps  and  are  the  only  varieties  of  this  class  recom- 
mended for  profit.  Among  the  red  varieties,  Cuthbert,  Loudon,  and  Marlboro  are 
considered  especially  desirable. 

Of  the  blackberries  grown  Early  King  was  the  most  productive  of  the  early  varie- 
ties, Wallace  of  the  mid-season  varieties,  and  Fruitland  of  the  late  varieties,  though 
the  latter  is  not  as  large  nor  as  good  a  berry  as  Ohmer,  which  ripened  at  the  same 
time. 

Cbantanqua  and  Lancashire  gave  the  best  results  among  the  English  varieties  of 
gooseberries  grown.    Downing  was  the  most  productive  of  the  American  kinds. 

London  Market  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  market  varieties  of  cur- 
rantB  grown  at  the  station.  White  Dutch  was  one  of  the  best  white  varieties  on 
trial.    Champion,  English,  and  Wales  excelled  among  the  black  kinds. 

Of  the  cherries  grown  Dyehouse,  Montmorency,  Ostheimer,  Richmond,  and  Weir 
were  among  the  most  productive  sour  varieties.  Montrueil  and  Magnifique  gave  the 
lai^gest  yields  of  the  Duke  varieties  grown.  Ida,  Mary  Kirtland,  Napoleon,  Tartar- 
ian, and  Windsor  excelled  among  the  sweet  varieties.  A  block  of  cherry  trees  left 
3  years  in  sod  did  not  give  as  good  results  during  the  season  as  trees  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  yield  being  less  and  the  fruit  smaller. 

In  experiments  with  peaches,  copper  sulphate  (1  lb.  to  20  gal.  of  water)  applied 
early  in  the  spring  again  proved  an  effectual  preventive  of  leaf  curl. 

Further  experiments  in  pruning  frost-injured  trees  "confirm  the  belief  that  much 
risk  is  incurred  in  cutting  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  back  to  stubs,  and  at  the 
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same  time  strengthen  the  opinion  that  a  niwierately  severe  pruning  is  highly  bene- 
ficial. Trees  given  the  latter  treatment  have  grown  vigorously,  developing  clean, 
new,  thrifty  tops,  and  this  season  were  covered  with  healthful,  dark-green  foliage. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  loaded  with  attractive  fruit  of  fine  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  which  were  pruned  lightly  after  the  usual  plan  of  heading  in  and 
thinning  out  part  of  the  new  growth  have  grown  more  slowly,  were  marketl  by 
smaller,  less  thrifty  foliage,  bore  fruit  of  smaller  size  and  poorer  quality,  and  this  fall 
contain  much  more  dead  wood.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  manner  of  pnming 
will  entirely  renovate  a  badly  frozen  tree.  There  is  hardly  a  tree  above  4  years  old 
on  the  station  grounds  that  is  not  rotten  in  trunk  and  main  branches  and  is  held 
together  only  by  the  new  growth  which  has  been  made  since  the  freeze.  This  l>eing 
the  case,  the  trees  broke  down  badly  in  winds  and  under  their  weight  of  fruit  this 
season.  But  trees  well  cut  back,  having  made  a  greater  development  of  new  wood, 
were  better  able  to  resist  influences  which  tended  to  break  them  down,  and  doubt- 
less their  lives  will  be  considerably  prolonged." 

Results  obtained  in  experimentij  in  thinning  favored  more  severe  thinning  of 
peaches  than  is  commonly  practiced.  A  distance  of  10  in.  between  fruits  seemed  to 
be  none  too  great  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  experimented  on.  In  the  experiments 
with  pears  early  spraying  with  copper  sulphate  (1  lb.  to  15  gal.  of  water)  provetl  less 
efficient  in  the  prevention  of  scab  than  late  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  just  as 
the  fruit  buds  were  about  to  open. 

Grapes  at  the  station  containing  vinifera  blow!  fruited  sparsely,  mildewed  badly, 
and  many  were  inclined  to  be  tender  and  weak  growers.  The  varieties  best  adapted 
for  general  cultivation  in  the  climate  of  the  station  were  Winchell,  Diamond,  Worden, 
Niagara,  Concord,  and  Delaware. 

Of  the  foreign  chestnuts  grown  the  Paragon  was  by  far  the  best  variety  among 
either  the  European  or  Japan  kinds.  Likewise  the  Japan  walnut  (JugUms  teiboldii), 
the  author  states,  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  a  handsome  tree  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  nuts  are  borne  abundantly  in  large  clusters.  The  quality  is  good  but 
not  high.  An  English  walnut  has  grown  but  5  ft  in  height  in  11  years,  and  has  as 
yet  shown  no  signs  of  fruiting. 

Winter  irrigation  of  deciduous  orchards,  A.  J.  McGlatchie  {Arwma  Sta.  Bui. 
37,  pp.  207-£40,  figs.  9). — The  greater  value  for  orchards  in  southern  Arizona  of  win- 
ter over  summer  irrigation  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  station  in  earlier  reports  (E. 
S.  R.,  12,  p.  1042).  Some  data  have  also  been  given  showing  the  effect  of  winter 
irrigation  on  crop  and  orchard  production,  and  on  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
throughout  the  season,  to  a  depth  of  34  ft.  The  work  here  reported  includes  the 
earlier  work  and  some  additional  data.  Some  meteorological  records  are  incorporated 
and  a  discussion  given  of  the  principles  involved  in  winter  and  summer  irrigation. 
In  189t^-1900  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  a  peach  and  apricot  orchard  was  b^irn  Decem- 
ber 16  and  continued  at  intervals  until  March  5,  when  3  ft.  of  water  had  been  applied. 
No  further  water  was  given  for  the  next  8  months,  and  only  2J  in.  of  rainfall,  divided 
among  5  showers,  fell  during  this  period.  The  orchard  was  plowed  each  way  about 
1  ft.  deep  as  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  in  the  spring  and  harrowed  thoroughly. 
After  each  rainfall  it  was  again  harrowed  to  break  up  the  crust  that  formed.  As  in 
the  previous  year  the  orchard  thus  treated  showed  no  signs  of  drought  and  made  a 
vigorous  growth  throughout  the  season.  Both  apricota  and  peaches  matured  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  season,  especially  May  and  June,  was  the  hottest 
and  driest  ever  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station.  At  the  end  of  it  the  experi- 
mental orchard  had  a  thrifty,  vigorous  appearance,  while  many  other  orchards  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  had  died. 

The  great  advantages  of  winter  irrigation  for  orchards  are  stated  by  the  author  as 
follows:  "During  the  winter  the  lower  temperatures  and  the  tiigher  relative  humidity 
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cause  evaporation  to  be  mnch  slower  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In 
apphing  water,  therefore,  comparatively  little  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
gnpply  of  water  being  greatest  at  that  time  of  the  year  makes  it  possible  to  apply 
large  amoants  at  short  inter\'al8,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  that  occurs  if  small  amounts 
are  applied  at  greater  inter\-al8.  Then,  too,  the  trees  are  dormant  and  the  roots  need 
little  air;  hence,  no  injury  is  done  them  by  keeping  the  soil  supermoistened,  or  by 
letting  the  surface  bake  to  some  extent.  Consequently,  cultivation  after  each  irriga- 
tion is  not  neceasary,  much  time  thus  being  saved." 

In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  root  growth  took  place  at  depths  of  10  to 
16  ft.  as  early  as  February  20,  when  above  groimd  there  was  no  indication  of  growth 
whatever.  Some  data  were  also  secured  on  the  evaporation  of  soil  moisture  by  wecils. 
A  portion  of  the  orchard  which  had  been  left  uncultivated  was  overgrown  with 
weeds.  An  examination  showed  that  the  upper  5  ft.  of  soil  in  the  cultivated  portion 
of  the  orchard  contained  about  twice  as  mnch  available  moisture  as  the  upper  5  ft. 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  weeds  were  growing. 

In  the  irrigation  experiments  here  reported  the  water  content  of  eatrh  foot  of  soil 
from  the  surface  down  to  ground  water  (34  ft.)  was  determined  in  different  months 
from  .\pril  to  October.  These  data  are  tabulated  and  commented  upon.  The  greatest 
imoant  of  water  was  used  by  the  trees  during  spring  and  early  summer.  This  is 
the  time  when  water  for  irrigation  is  least  abundant,  and  "emphasizes  very  strongly 
the  importance  of  filling  the  subsoil  with  water  during  the  winter,  when  the  supply 
is  comparatively  abondant."  The  total  loss  of  water  during  the  whole  season  was 
aboat  20  in.,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  was  los't  during  the  first  3  months,  16  per 
cent  the  next  3,  and  4  per  cent  the  last  3  months.  The  indications  seem  to  be  that 
deciduous  orchard  fruit  trees  in  Arizona  begin  using  water  early  in  February. 

"From  this  date  until  about  the  end  of  June  the  amount  used  evidently  gradually 
increases,  and  after  the  latter  date  evidently  gradually  diminishes.  These  facts  indi- 
cate plainly  that  mnch  of  the  water  should  be  applied  as  soon  after  the  first  of 
Janoary  as  poasible. 

"The  anHHint  of  water  needed  by  a  deciduous  orchard  to  keep  it  in  good  condition 
in  eoothem  Arizona  from  March  to  November  is  about  21  in.,  which  can  be  stored 
in  the  soil  by  the  application  of  about  3  ft.  during  winter." 

A  crop  of  clover  {Melilotus  indica)  grown  in  the  orchard  for  green  manuring,  from 
December  16  to  March  5,  withdrew  from  the  soil  about  20  in.  of  water.  It  is  calru- 
lated  that  in  order  to  supply  an  orchard  with  sufficient  moisture  to  grow  a  crop  of 
green  manure  and  to  mature  a  fruit  crop  about  4  ft.  of  water  will  be  required  in  the 
warm  valle>-B  of  southern  Arizona. 

Kelative  to  summer  irrigation  of  orchards  the  author  states  as  follows:  "  If  about 
the  middle  of  the  summer  water  is  available  in  abimdance,  it  would  probably  be  wise 
to  give  the  orchard  a  thorough  irrigation  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  then  fol- 
low the  irrigation  with  a  thorough  plowing,  as  in  the  spring  after  the  winter  irriga- 
tion ceases.  But  frequent  summer  irrigations  are  decidedly  not  advisable  under 
our  conditions,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  retentive  of  moisture." 

Heport  on  horticultnire,  S.  M.  Embrv  [Montana  Sta.  Bui.  £8,  pp.  6-10). — Lists 
are  given  of  the  hardy,  semihardy,  and  poor  or  useless  ornamental  shrubs,  apples 
(inclodiog  crabs),  pears,  cherries,  and  plums  grown  at  the  station.  In  a  study  of 
the  relation  between  the  maturity  of  the  terminal  buds  at  the  b^inning  of  winter 
and  the  hardiness  of  the  variety,  there  was  found  to  be  little  or  no  correspondence 
between  bud  maturity  and  the  bark  bursting  of  the  stems  and  twigs.  In  a  test  of  the 
Stringfellow  system  of  root  pruning,  89  trees  of  the  Wealthy  and  Alexander  apples 
were  pruned  back  clofH!  to  the  tap  root  and  the  stem  cut  to  about  12  in.  These  stubs 
were  plante<l  in  clean,  mellow  soil  with  a  crowbar,  and  irrigated  twice  before  July  I. 
"At  that  date  about  18  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  dead,  56  per  cent  were  in  good 
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condition,  and  the  rest  weak.  The  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  dead  trees  are  the 
Alexander  would  indicate  a  marked  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  different  varieties 
to  withstand  this  treatment." 

Uanimng  of  fruit  trees,  A.  Petts  {Jour.  I  fort.,  SS  (1901),  Xo.  1745,  pp.  S8S, 
389) . — The  best  methods  of  using  potash  and  liquid  manures  on  fruit  trees  are  noted. 

Cold  storage  for  fruit  and  other  productions,  F.  R.  Latch pord  (Ontario  Fniit 
Grouert'  Agnoc.  Kpl.  1900,  pp.  81-89) . — A  popular  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  which 
the  value  of  the  Hanrahan  system  of  cold  storage  is  pointed  out. 

Storagre  of  apples,  H.  H.  Lamson  (Xerv  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  $.5-g9). — The 
decay  of  the  Baldwin  apple  was  found  to  be  due  chiefly  to  brown  rot  and  the  com- 
mon mold  fungus  {Penicillium  glaucvm).  While  these  fungi  are  widely  distributed, 
it  is  l)elieved  that  apples  barreled  in  the  orchard  will  be  less  likely  to  be  infected 
than  if  they  are  previously  stored  uncovered  in  dusty  bams  or  moldy  cellars.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  rot-producing  fungi.  Hence 
the  value  of  storing  apples  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  cold  storage  for  apples,  12  bushel  boxes  of  No.  1  Bald- 
wins were  put  in  cold  storage,  in  Boston,  where  the  temperature  averaged  about 
34°  F.,  and  a  check  kept  in  the  station  cellar.  The  station  cellar  averaged  about 
40°  until  April,  then  ran  up  to  45°  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  and 
to  nearly  50°  during  the  latter  half.  Part  of  the  stored  fruit  was  wrapped  with 
manila  tissue  paper  in  each  case.  One  box  was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  each 
month  until  June,  after  which  date  2  were  withdrawn  each  month  until  the  12  had 
been  exhausted.  The  amount  of  sound  and  rotten  fruit  in  the  boxes  for  each  of  the 
months  December  18  to  August  4  is  shown  in  tabular  form.  While  in  general  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  rotten  apples  as  the  season  advanced,  this  increase 
was  not  at  all  uniform,  and  no  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  off^^.  In  all  but 
two  instances  the  wrapped  apples  kept  better  than  the  unwrapped. 

Apples  in  Iowa  (Rpt.  Iowa  Hort.  ,Soc.,  35  (1900),  pp.  SB-IS,  map*  IS).— From  150 
answers  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  the  secretary  of  the  society  has  compiled  a  list 
of  apples  that  may  be  grown  with  a^isurance  all  over  the  State  of  Iowa.  These  are 
Oldenburg,  Yellow  Transparent,  Longfleld,  Tetofsky,  Red  Astrachan,  Plumb  Cider, 
Walbridge,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  and  one  crab — Whitney  No.  20.  Of  these  varieties 
6  are  summer  apples,  3  fall  apples,  and  only  1 — the  Walbridge — along  keeping  winter 
apple.  The  areas  where  these  and  some  other  varieties  thrive  best  are  mapped  out 
for  the  State. 

Apple  districts  of  West  Virginia,  L.  C.  CoRBirrT  (  West  Hryinta  Sta.  Bui.  75,  pp. 
83-178,  figs.  13,  map  1) . — Preliminary  notes  are  given  on  the  apple  orchards  and 
apple  crops  of  West  Virginia  and  on  top-grafting  old  trees.  Following  the  sever© 
freeze  of  March  29,  1898,  an  inquiry  was  made  of  special  correspondents  in  each 
county  of  the  State  as  to  the  condition  of  orchards,  the  purpose  being  to  learn  in 
what  districts  commercial  fruit  growing  can  be  engaged  in  with  a  fair  assurance  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  injured  by  any  ordinary  late  spring  frost.  A  map  based  on  these 
replies  is  given  which  shows  graphically  the  various  localities  where  full  tmd  where 
only  partial  crops  were  reported.  Another  map  shows  graphically  the  areas  in  West 
Virginia  reported  as  suited  to  apple  culture,  areas  suggested  as  valuable  for  this  pui> 
pose,  and  the  areas  where  commercial  orchards  are  now  growing. 

The  relative  values  of  114  varieties  of  apples  and  5  varieties  of  crab  apples,  as 
shown  by  nearly  2,000  answers  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  for  each  county  of  the 
State,  are  brought  together  ih  a  comparative  table.  Further  separate  tables  are 
also  given  for  each  county  of  the  State  showing  the  varieties  of  table  apples  held  in 
highest  esteem  in  the  county;  the  market  varieties  having  the  best  form,  color,  and 
keeping  qualities;  varieties  which  ke^p  in  pits  or  cellars  in  fit  condition  for  the  April 
market;  varieties  which  bear  most  regularly;  varieties  most  exempt  from  or  moet 
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afiected  by  acab,  etc.  Under  each  county  some  notes  are  also  appended  on  the 
tdaptability  of  the  county  for  fruit  growing. 

Apple  culture  and  district  lists  of  apples  suitable  for  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
with  descriptions  of  varieties,  W.  T.  Macoujj  (Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  S7, 
pp.  74,  fig*.  IS,  map  J). — A  popular  exposition  of  apple  culture  and  orchard  manage- 
ment in  Canada,  based  largely  on  experimental  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
once  1887  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  The  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  divided  into  13  districts,  according  to  climatic  and  orchard  conditions,  and  lists 
given  of  varieties  of  apples  best  suited  to  each  of  these  districts.  The  whole  problem 
of  apple  growing  in  Canada  is  discussed,  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  descriptions  given 
of  all  the  varieties  l)est  suited  to  the  different  localities.  A  fruit  map  showing  the 
approximate  boundaries  of  the  different  apple  districts  accompanies  the  bulletin. 

Experiments  in  fruit  Rowing  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  \V.  T. 
M.\corN  (Ontario  Fruit  Oroiceri  Amx.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  16-gS). — An  outline  of  the 
work  lieing  done  at  the  station,  with  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  results  obtained  with 
^-arieties.  Fall  planting  has  not  given  satisfactory  results  in  Ottawa  with  apples  and 
should  not  be  practiced.  Where  trees  are  planted  in  the  fall  they  seem  to  dry  out 
and  are  easily  injured  by  frost.  They  are  also  liable  to  be  heaved.  The  varieties  of 
apples  best  suited  for  growing  in  such  districts  as  Ottawa  are,  for  summer,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Duchess;  for  autumn.  Wealthy;  very  early  winter,  Mcintosh  Red 
and  Fameuse,  where  it  can  be  grown  with  natural  protection.  For  late  winter  Scott 
Winter,  Geno,  Pewaukee,  and  Salome  are  recommended.  Other  varieties  that  are 
perfectly  hardy  are  Lawver,  Golden  Russet,  and  Ben  Davis. 

Report  of  the  ftuit  experiment  stations  in  Ontario,  L.  Woolverton  et  al. 
(Ontario  Fruit  Expt.  Stat.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  79,flg»,  49). — This  report  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  of  previous  years  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1044).  Additional  illustrations  and 
descriptions  for  the  purpose  of  identification  are  given  of  4  varieties  of  apples,  19 
currants,  and  1  each  of  peaches,  blackberries,  and  grapes  grown  in  Ontario.  A  cata- 
logue showing  the  characteristics  of  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  is  included 
for  the  use  of  planters. 

Not«a  firom  the  plum  orchard,  £.  A.  Popenoe  and  A.  Dickens  (Kantas&a.  Bui. 
101,  pp.  117-14S,  pit.  M,figt.  i,  chart*  2). — ^These  are  largely  notes  on  the  different 
varieties  of  European,  Japanese,  and  native  pliuns  grown  at  the  station,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  more  prominent  varieties,  nursery  notes  on  the  growth  of  certain  varie- 
ties, and  a  chart  showing  the  period  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  34  varieties  of 
plums.  The  experience  and  observations  of  the  station  warrant  the  recommendation 
of  clean  culture  for  plums  and  of  keeping  the  ground  shallow-cultivated  or  disked. 
Where  the  orchards  are  so  located  as  to  be  exposed  to  winds  or  danger  from  wash- 
ing they  should  be  seeded  to  rye  or  oats,  preferably  oats,  in  August.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  proper  and  persistent  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will  practically  control  the 
fungus  diseases  of  the  plum. 

Vigs  in  pots,  J.  Hudson  (Jour.  Roy.  Hart.  Soc.  \_Lond<m'\,  SS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  231- 
SS4) . — This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  early  and  late  forcing  and  potting  of  figs, 
specific  directions  being  given  for  the  care  of  the  trees,  top-dressing,  watering,  etc. 
The  varieties  recommended  for  pot  culture  are  as  follows :  For  early  forcing,  St.  John 
or  Pingo-de-Mel,  followed  by  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles ;  for  the  main  crop 
the  last  two  may  be  grown,  and  also  Bourjassotte,  Grise,  and  Violette  Sepor;  for  late 
forcing  Negro  Largo  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best,  and  can  be  relied  upon  until 
the  end  of  October.  Following  this  is  Nebian  or  Grosse  Verte,  which  is  best  during 
September  and  October.  The  latest  fig  of  all  is  D'Agen,  which  will  last  up  to  Christ- 
mas day.  Other  good  varieties  are  White  Ischia,  desirable  as  an  autumn  fig,  Ange- 
lique,  and  Black  Douro. 

Beport  on  the  export  of  tender  fruits,  L.  Woolverton  ( Ontario  Fruit  Orotverif 
jUtoc.  Bpt.  1900,  pp.  43-52). — This  is  a  detailed  financial  and  critical  report  on  the 
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results  of  a  number  of  experimental  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  to  England.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  season  indicates  that  with  proper  methods  of  cold  stora)^  on  shipboard 
pears,  summer  apples,  and  even  peaches  may  be  shipped  to  England  in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  market  for  grapes  will,  in  a  large  measure,  need  to  be  created,  since  at 
present  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  demand  for  these  fruits. 

Coffee  culture  in  Queensland,  H.  Newport  {Queennland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  4S7-440,  pi.  1) . — ^This  article,  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, discusses  the  treatment  of  young  plants  in  the  field. 

Cacao  shade  ( Trinidad  Bot.  Dept.  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  1901,  No.  S7,  pp.  SSOSSS).— 
An  analysis  of  the  flowers  of  the  leguminotu  coffee  shade  tree  known  as  Bois 
Immortel  (Erythrina  umbriMa)  showed  the  high  nitrogen  content  of  6  per  cent,  and 
therefore  considerable  manurial  value.  Some  data  are  given  which  go  to  show  that 
2.50  cacao  trees  give  a  yield  of  about  500  lbs.  of  cured  cacao  per  acre,  containing  2i 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  will  therefore  remove  12J  lbs.  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
annually.  Fifty  Immortel  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  500  lbs.  of  dry  flowers, 
which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  a  nitrogen  content  of  4  per  cent,  return  to  the  soil  20 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  or  7}  lbs.  more  than  the  crop  of  cacao  removed.  The 
flowers,  however,  lose  their  nitrogen  rapidly.  The  analysis  showed  that  while  fresh 
flowers  contain  6.32  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  those  2  days  old  contain  but  5.16  per  cent 
and  those  5  days  old  but  4.14  per  cent.  The  flowers  bloom  only  in  the  dry  season, 
and  therefore,  unless  showers  come  opportunely  to  wash  the  nitrogen  into  the 
ground,  much  will  be  lost.  The  Immortel  is  a  West  India  tree,  reaching  sometimes 
60  ft.  in  height. 

Oswego  strawberries.  An  account  of  experiment  with  fertilizers,  and 
records  of  strawberry  growing,  in  the  Oswego  district,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Netr 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  189,  pp.  119-140,  Jigs.  4). — Fertilizer  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  in  Oswego  for  a  period  of  3  years  in  cooixration  with  the  strawberry 
growers,  and  the  results  oV)tained  are  here  reported  and  commented  upon.  The 
methods  of  strawberry  culture  followed  by  Oswego  growers  are  briefly  outlined  and 
a  short  history  given  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Oswego,  together  with 
some  statistics  of  shipmentti  to  the  larger  markets  in  different  years. 

The  fertilizers  used  have  tieen  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  dissolved  rock, 
ashes,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  These  have  been  used  singly  and  combined,  and  in 
smaller  and  larger  amounts.  "The  fertilizers  were  applied  to  young  plantations  in 
spring  after  the  first  tillage  and  before  the  plants  bloomed,  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
recorded  crop.  The  materials  were  scattered  alongside  the  row,  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  plants,  and  were  cultivated  in."  The  soils  upon  which  the  tests  were 
conducted  have  varied  from  gravelly  loam  through  meadow  land  to  black  muck. 

Some  contradictory  data  were  secured  on  the  different  farms  and  plats,  but  on  the 
whole  there  was  considerable  uniformity  of  results.  The  fertilized  plats  yielded  on 
an  average  5,197  qts.  per  acre,  or  about  2,000  qte.  above  the  average.  The  potash 
and  phosphatic  fertilizers  were  much  more  effective  than  nitrogenous  fertilisers, 
especially  on  lands  well  supplied  with  humus,  like  muck  soils.  The  fruits  ■'rown 
with  these  fertilizers  were  better  colored,  better  flavored,  and  firmer.  The  nitrogenooB 
fertilizers,  including  heavy  applications  of  barnyard  manure,  gave  too  much  growth 
of  vine,  and  the  fruit  was  softer  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  suggested  that  in  these 
experiments  the  good  tillage  given  probably  supplied  sufficient  nitrogen  in  moet 
instances. 

"As  to  methods  of  planting,  it  may  be  said  that  the  old  method  has  been  discarded — 
planting  in  rows  3  to  3^  ft.  apart  and  the  plants  from  12  to  15  in.  apart  in  rows,  keep- 
ing off  the  runners  imtil  late  in  July  and  then  allowing  the  runners  to  grow  and  root 
at  will,  making  a  matted  row.  In  this  old  system  many  plants  are  almost  on  top  of 
others,  the  roots  barely  in  the  ground,  and  they  suffer  in  a  season  of  drought.  The 
rows  are  so  wide  that  to  pick  fruit  in  the  center  it  is  almost  necessary  to  crush  fmits 
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<m  the  oatside  of  the  row.  Thie  system  gives  few  large  flrst-cla^s  fruits.  The  up-to- 
date  grower  starts  with  the  aasumption  that  the  lai^est  and  highest  colored  fruits  are 
found  on  plantfi  along  the  oatside  of  the  rows,  and  therefore  he  plans  to  have  as  many 
outside  rows  aa  possible.  This  he  accomplishes  by  having  his  rows  closer  together 
and  much  narrower.  The  rows  are  made  from  30  to  36  in.  apart  and  the  plants  from 
18  to  24  or  even  30  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  much  depending  on  the  capability  of  the 
variety  as  a  plant  maker.  If  the  plants  used  for  a  new  bed  are  strong  and  start  into 
growth  vigorously  the  first  runners  are  used,  as  it  has  been  found  that  under  most 
conditions  the  plants  about  12  months  old  yield  the  greatest  number  of  fine  fruits. 
These  first  runners  are  usually  'bedded  in,'  i.  e.,  planted  by  hand,  training  them 
along  the  wide  way  of  the  rows,  using  from  4  to  8  of  the  first  runners  and  cutting  off 
thoK  growing  later.  This  method  of  planting  allows  cultivation  both  ways  until  the 
runners  start,  retaining  moisture  and  saving  labor  in  hoeing." 

The  cost  of  growing  strawberries  in  Oswego  is  estimated  at  $77  per  acre.  The  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  In  1898  about  52,263 
crates  were  shipped  and  in  1900  40,284  crates.  The  total  crop  in  the  Oswego  district 
in  1900  wan  neariy  2,000,000  qts. 

Practical  gnide  to  viticulture,  J.  Pbch  (Cftiide  pratique  du  viticulteur.  Montptl- 
lier:  OniUt  d-  Sons,  1901). — ^Thifl  is  a  viticnlttiral  calendar  dealing  with  the  different 
kin<L>  of  work  which  occur  each  month  of  the  year  in  the  vineyard  and  cellar.  It 
is  essentially  a  practical  manual  for  this  work. 

Orapea,  C.  W.  Mathews  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  9-2,  pp.  71-97,  figi>.  7).— Detailed  popu- 
lar directions  for  the  planting,  pruning,  training,  cultivation,  and  fertilizing  of  grapes, 
with  notes'  on  the  insects  and  diseases  affecting  them.  Eighty-seven  varieties  of 
grapes  are  being  grown  in  the  station  vineyard.  These  are  briefly  described  and 
their  suitableness  for  Kentucky  planting  is  pointe<l  out.  Of  the  black  varieti^, 
Moore  Early,  Worden,  and  Concord  are  considered  best ;  of  red  varieties,  Delaware, 
Wyoming,  Brighton,  and  Catawba;  and  of  white  varieties,  Martha  and  Niagara.  A 
supplementary  list  of  very  promising  recent  introthictions  is  as  follows:  Black — 
Aminia,  Herbert,  Campbell,  Carman,  Standard,  Ozark;  Red — Alice,  Brilliant,  Jeffer- 
son. Lindley,  Mrs.  Monson;  White — Gold  Coin,  Ecli]>se,  Geneva,  Colerain,  Duchess, 
Noah. 

On  the  influence  of  early  and  late  pruning  on  the  productiveness  of  vine- 
yards, C.  Maykr  (.lyr.  Jmir.  Cape  Good  Hope,  18  (1901),  Ao.  6,  pp.  S67,  368).— The 
brief  tiata  here  given  show  that  vines  pruned  in  the  spring  were  somewhat  more 
productive  than  when  fall  pruned,  while  the  leaves  were  still  on. 

The  economical  manuring  of  vines,  H.  Lagati'  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (^d.  L'Etl), 
Zi  (1901),  Sot.  1,  pp.  10-16;  S,  pp.  41-47;  S,  pp.  72-78;  4,  pp.  115-118;  6,  pp.  1S4- 
1S8;  6,  pp.  170-175;  7,  pp.  S06-212;  9,  pp.  265-269;  10,  pp.  298-304;  11,  pp.  328- 
SS5;  13,  pp.  S88S95;  14,  pp.  4S5-441;  15,  pp.  472-477;  17,  pp.  625-630;  18,  pp.  646- 
660;  19,  pp.  573~579). — A  comprehensive  article  on  the  nature  of  all  the  more  usual 
fertilizers,  and  the  manner  of  compounding  and  using  them  in  vineyarts  on  differ- 
ent soils,  especially  those  of  different  lime  content,  and  in  years  of  different  rainfall. 

Grafting  walnuts  and  hickories  (Amer.  Oard.,  22  (1901),  No.  331,  pp.  307,  308, 
fig.  1). — The  work  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  grafting  walnuts  and 
hickories  is  briefly  described.  The  success  in  grafting  these  nuts  has  been  greatly 
insared  by  the  use  of  an  incubator  box.  The  scions  are  securely  tied  to  the  stocks 
with  a  waxed  cord,  and  are  either  wrapped  in  bundles  with  moss  around  them  or 
packed  in  layers  in  a  box  with  clean  sphagnum  and  kept  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  75  to  80°  F.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  callnsing  has  progressed  suffi- 
ciently so  that  the  grafts  may  be  removed.  After  their  removal  the  stocks  with 
shortened  tap  roots  are  potted,  where  possible,  in  6-in.  pots  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  roots.    When  a  few  leaves  have  been  formed,  the  potted  plants  are  gradually 
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hardened  off  and  eventually  put  in  a  frame,  where  they  pass  their  first  year.    Thtis 
far  about  76  per  cent  of  the  iH-ions  have  united  with  the  stocks. 

Notes  on  perfumery  plants  and  on  the  development  of  this  industry  in 
New  Caledonia,  E.  Heckel  (Kit.  CuU.  Coloniales,  8  {1901),  Xo.  76,  pp.  £57-365).— 
The  adaptability  of  New  Caledonia  to  the  perfumery  industry  is  pointed  out  and  a 
list  given  of  the  perfumery  plants  grown  in  New  Caledonia. 

Plants  for  perfumery  and  essence,  J.  Chapelle  {Rev.  Gin.  Agron.  [ioufain], 
10  (1901),  Xo».  S,  pp.  107-118;  4,  pp.  16S-168). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  per- 
fumery and  essence  industry  of  Southern  France.  The  culture  of  the  various  plants 
used  in  the  industry  are  noted  anil  statistics  given  on  the  importance  of  the  industry. 
The  regions  about  Nice,  Grosse,  and  Cannes  constitute  the  center  of  the  industry. 
There  is  grown  and  treated  annually  about  2,500,000  kg.  of  orange  blossoms,  3,000,000 
kg.  of  roses,  200,000  kg.  of  jasmine,  150,000  kg.  each  of  violets,  acacia  (Acacia  far- 
nexiana),  and  tuberows;  be.si(les  several  thousand  kilograms  of  geranium,  mint, 
balm-mint,  jonquils,  mignonett«»,  verbena,  lavender,  thyme,  rosemary,  etc. 

The  propagation,  culture,  and  use  of  poinsettia  (Euphorbia  pulcherrima), 
N.  Schneider  (Her.  Hort.,  78  (1901),  \o.  9,  pp.  321--^JS). — Details  are  given  for  the 
outdoor  and  greenhouse  culture  of  this  ornamental  shrub,  with  directions  for  its 
floral  arrangement. 

The  g^roups  of  dahlias  {.hner.  Gard.,  23  (1901),  No.  339,  p.  270). — Herein  are 
considered  a  number  of  cactus  varieties,  decorative  cactus  varieties,  pompon  varieties, 
single  varieties,  show  varieties,  and  fancy  ^•arietie8,  all  briefly  described  as  regards 
coloring. 

Report  on  cactus  dahlias,  1900  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [London'],  g5  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  390-401,  fig.  1) . — An  account  is  here  given  of  the  growth  and  care  of  146 
stocks  of  cactus  and  decorative  cactus  dahlias. 

Iiilies  of  Japan  (  Yokohama:  Yokohama  Xursery  Co.,  1899,  pp.  S9,  pit.  S8). — Large 
coloretl  plates  are  given  showing  the  flowers,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  38  Japanese  Ulies. 

Narcissi  in  New  Zealand,  J.  G.  W.  Ellis  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc  [London],  SS 
(1901),  Xo.  3,  pp.  3.i7-340). — New  Zealand  seems  especially  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Narcissi.  Some  notes  on  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  given,  together  with 
lists  of  some  of  the  more  important  varieties  grown  there. 

Own  root  roses,  A.  Herrisoton  (Garden,  59  (1901),  Xo.  1534,  pp.  S5S,  So4). — 
The  author  has  secure«l  g(XKl  results  with  tea  roses  on  their  own  roots  in  New  Jersey, 
where  roses  on  brier  roots  were  stunted  in  growth  by  the  heat  of  summer  and  prac- 
tically failed  of  autumnal  bloom.  These  roses  on  their  own  roots  flowered  freely 
from  June  to  November  on  a  light  hot  soil  that  was  paralyzing  to  the  same  roe^  on 
brier  roots.  A  protection  of  oak  leaves  suffices  for  the  plants  in  winter,  and  when 
cut  back  to  within  2  in.  of  the  ground  each  spring,  they  make  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  and  give  a  continuous  bloom. 

Violets,  J.  Bradley  (Florigtti'  Krchange,  13  (1901),  No.  14,  pp.  388,  389). — Cul- 
tural notes  for  outdoors  and  in  frames  with  suggestions  r^arding  the  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  affecting  violets. 

The  Aspleniums  (spleenworts),  C.  T.  Dkuery  (Garden,  59  (1901),  No.  I5S7, 
pp.  318,  319). — Cultural  notes  are  given  and  descriptions  of  the  maiden-hair  (AgpU- 
nium  IrirhomantK),  black  maiden-hair  (A.  adinalum  nigrum),  sea  (A.  marinum),  and 
scaly  (^-1.  celerach)  spleenworts.  The  habitat  of  the  varieties,  finder  and  raiser  of  the 
same,  etc.,  are  also  noted. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  hothouses,  A.  D.  Mackenzie  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort. 
Soc.  [Tendon],  S5  (1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  3i>3-S37,  figt.  .#).— Some  of  the  more  elementary 
principles  in  the  hot-water  heating  of  forcing  houses  are  discussed. 

Horticultural  progress  dtiring  the  nineteenth  centtiry,  J.  Clatton  (Jour.  Roy. 
Hort.  Soc.  [London],  25  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  338-336)  .—The  author  popularly  summa 
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riiw  the  century's  advance  in  the  improvement  of  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers, 

and  glan  houses.     The  increase  in  gardening  literature  and  societies  is  also  note<l. 

The  century  book  of  grardening-;  a  comprehenaive  -work  for  every  lover  of 

ttie garden,  E.T.Cook  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner't  Hotis,  lyoo,  pp.  XJJI+610). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Influence  of  chemical  solutions  upon  the  germination  of  seeds,  G.  E.  8tonr 
and  K,  E.  SsirrH  {MasnaehtuielU  ffta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  74-**).— The  authors  have  been 
studying  for  some  time  the  effect  of  various  chemical  and  physical  agencies  upon  the 
germination  of  seed,  the  object  being  to  detennine  to  what  degree  seecls  could  be 
accelerated  in  their  germination,  and  also  to  what  extent  their  germinating  capacity 
could  be  increased.  In  the  present  report  the  effect  of  treating  seeds  with  solutions 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  many  seeds,  such  as  diastase,  pepsin,  trypsin,  asiwragin, 
and  lencin,  was  tested.  Strengths  of  these  different  ferments  or  enzyms,  varying 
from  0.1  to  2  per  cent,  were  tested  upon  a  number  of  seeds.  The  seeds  were  first 
asked  for  about  12  hours  in  the  solutions,  after  which  they  were  rinse*!  and  placed 
in  germinating  chambers.  With  the  seetis  treated  with  ast^&ragtn  solutions,  the 
average  increased  germinations  were  obtained  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  10.6  per  cent; 
rape,  20.8  per  cent;  Canada  field  peas  showed  no  improvement,  both  normal  and 
treatefl  seed  germinating  100  per  cent;  buckwheat,  10.6  {)er  cent  gain;  serra<U'lla, 
19.8  per  cent  gain.  In  the  experiments  with  leucin  solutions  the  following  average 
gains  were  noted:  For  treated  buckwheat  see<l,  9.2  per  cent;  alfalfa,  7  \\vt  cent. 
Experiments  with  pepsin  solutions  gave  13.3  per  cent  increase  for  treate<l  crimson 
clover  seed,  and  15.6  per  cent  for  cucumlier  Bee«i.  In  the  ex|;)eriment8  ma<le  with 
diastase  solutions,  black  barley  seed  treate<l  gave  an  increase*!  germination  of  7  per 
cent,  and  upland  rice  11.5  per  cent.  In  a  numl)er  of  the  experiments  the  authors  . 
experienced  considerable  trouble  from  the  present-e  of  various  molds.  This  was  [tar- 
ticularly  true  in  experiments  in  which  the  seeds  were  treated  with  diasta.'^e  solution^•. 
The  results  obtained  are  briefly  commented  upon,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that 
the  stndy  of  the  effects  of  amids  and  ferments  and  other  accelerating  factors  ujHm 
eeeds  offers  a  promising  field  for  further  investigation. 

The  effect  of  age  and  length  of  sprouts  upon  the  vitality  of  seeds,  J.  II. 
SBEPPEBDand  E.  G. ScHOLLANDEB  (North  Dakota  Sla.  Rpl.  1900, pp.  lOJ-i IS).— Ta\m- 
lated  results  of  the.«e  experiments  here  presented  show  that  of  1-year-old  wheat 
the  vitalitj-  varied  from  73  to  lOO  per  cent,  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  over(K)  pvr 
cent.  Of  a  sample  of  2-year-old  goose  wheat  97  per  cent  germinated.  Two  samples 
of  wheat  taken  from  sheaves  saved  from  the  crop  of  1895  gave  98  and  100  per  cent  of 
iipronted  kernels.  Of  a  sample  of  8-year-old  wheat  only  3  per  cent  germinated. 
Buckwheat  7  years  old  showed  a  germination  of  84  per  cent.  Tests  were  made  with 
sprouted  wheat  from  the  crop  of  1900  and  in  every  case  the  sprouted  seed  was  weak- 
ened, but  the  authors  conclude  from  the  results  that  seeding  5  per  cent  heavier  with 
the  wheat  tested  would  have  given  a  normal  stand.  An  experiment  to  determine 
what  length  of  sprouts  wheat  may  have  and  regerminate  was  made  with  sprouted 
kernels  of  Minnesota  No.  163  wheat.  The  grains  were  sprouted  and  allowed  to  grow 
for  different  lengths  of  time,  making  the  first  sprouts  7  days  older  than  the  last.  A  f  ter 
sprouting  the  kernels  were  taken  from  the  germinator  and  thoroughly  dried.  The 
radicles  and  plumule  were  measured  and  the  grains  again  plac-ed  in  the  germinator. 
The  results  indicate  that  sprouted  wheat  will  regerminate  and  form  healthy  sprouts 
until  the  stem  or  plumule  is  |  in.  long  and  that  an  average  of  80  per  cent  will  reger- 
minate if  the  length  of  the  stem  or  plumule  does  not  exceed  }  in.  Stock  and  bin- 
borned  wheat  gave  an  average  germination  of  62.4  per  cent,  or  too  low  for  seeding 
ixirpoeee.  Com  6  years  old  which  had  remained  upon  the  cob  until  tested  required 
1040&— No.  4 5 
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7  days  to  complete  its  germination,  when  77  per  cent  had  sprouted.  From  results 
with  oats  it  is  concluded  that  old  oats  carried  over  one  season  in  good  condition  are 
comparatively  safe  for  seed.  Eight-year-old  oata  taken  from  the  sheaf  at  the  time 
of  testing  gave  a  germination  of  87  per  cent.  Other  germination  tests  with  1-year-old 
barley,  spelt,  and  flax  are  reported. 

Studies  upon  weeds  in  1900,  H.  L.  Bollev  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
48-56).~ln  1899  favorable  results  were  reported  (E.8.  R.,12,  p.  248)  on  the  use  of 
commercial  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  gal.  of  water,  when  sprayed  upon 
weeds.  The  season  when  this  investigation  was  conducted  was  one  in  which  the 
plants  were  making  rapid  growth,  and  mustard,  tall  ragweed,  and  others  were 
quickly  destroyed.  In  1900  an  effort  waa  made  to  repeat  on  an  extensive  scale  the 
investigations  of  the  previous  year.  In  general  the  results  obtained  were  discourag- 
ing, although  it  was  shown  that  further  investigation  would  lie  nee<led  before  definite 
statements  could  be  made  regarding  the  destruction  of  weeds  by  herbicides.  During 
the  dry  windy  weather  all  the  plants  became  very  resistant,  and  only  when  thor- 
oughly wet  while  quite  young  did  the  treatment  prove  lieneficial  in  destroying 
the  weeds.  The  recommendations  of  the  author  are  that  if  lx)th  grain  and  wee<ls  are 
rapidly  growing  they  can  be  successfully  destroyed  by  the  use  of  sodium  arsenite  or 
copper  sulphate,  the  latter  being  most  reliable.  In  selecting  nozzles  for  this  use, 
those  should  be  employed  which  throw  fine  drops  of  the  herbicide  rather  than  misty 
sprays.  The  author  recommends  spraying  just  after  a  rain,  and  unless  the  plants 
are  in  a  succulent  rapidly-growing  condition  no  treatment  is  advised. 

Further  observations  are  reported  on  the  life  of  weed  seeds  in  the  soils  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  station,  the  investigation  being  continued  from  the  report  of  the  pre- 
vious year  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  248).  The  experiments  on  the  depth  of  planting  show 
that  shepherd's  purse  does  not  send  up  plants  from  a  depth  of  more  than  1  in.,  French 
wee<l  from  more  than  2  in.;  mustard  and  pigeon  grass  send  up  most  of  their 
plants  where  the  seed  has  been  covered  to  a  depth  of  1  in.,  and  tall  ragweed  did  best 
from  a  depth  of  2  in.,  although  some  late  plants  appeared  when  the  seed  was  covered 
4  in.  deep.  When  covered  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  all  the  wee<l  seeds  experimented 
with,  except  wild  oats  and  tall  ragweed,  were  killed. 

Work  is  being  continued  on  the  extension  of  the  herbarium,  and  a  preliminary 
list  of  the  seed  plants  of  the  State  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  46  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  21). 
Observations  upon  the  growth  of  red  clover  seed  are  briefly  reported,  from  which 
the  author  believes  that  the  presence  of  bumblebees  or  other  large  insects  to  carry 
the  pollen  is  not  essential,  but  that  the  plant  is  practically  fertilized  by  pollen  car- 
rietl  by  the  wind. 

Weed  nQtes,  W.  Lochhead  [Ontario  A^.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  17, 
IS,  fig.  1). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a  tumbleweed  (Amaraixtiu  albut)  and 
pigeon  weed  (Lithofpertnum  arvente),  and  suggestions  given  for  the  possible  eradica- 
tion of  these  pests. 

Bomulea  rosea,  R.  Helms  (Ayr.  Gaz.  Netf  South  Wale*,  IS  (1901),  Xb.  g,  pp.  tSi- 
S36,  pi.  1). — A  descriptic-n  is  given  of  this  liliaceous  plant,  which  threatens  to  become 
an  exceedingly  troublesome  weed  in  New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Australia. 
The  plant  is  a  very  aggressive  one,  spreading  rapidly  by  the  multiplication  of  ite 
bulbs  as  well  as  the  abundant  development  of  seed.  It  soon  forms  solid  masses. 
crowding  out  other  species.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  shunned  by  domestic  animals, 
whether  from  toughness  of  foliage  or  unpalatability  is  not  stated.  Various  means  of 
suppression  are  siiggcfited,  which  contemplate  the  cutting  of  the  plants  to  prevent 
seed  formation,  rooting  them  up  and  burning,  or  cultivation  of  hoed  crops. 

IlTissian  thistle  in  Massachusetts,  G.  £.  Stone  and  R.  E.  Smith  (Masmchunetts 
SUi.  Rpt.  1900,  p.  73) . — The  authors  briefly  report  the  occurrence  of  the  Russian 
thistle  in  the  State.  This  weed  was  first  reported  August  22,  1897,  since  which  time 
the  plants  have  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  spread. 
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The  weedy  plants  of  Iowa,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Proc.  Soe.  Prom.  Agr.  Sci.,  1900,  pp. 
17S-l77).—'SoUs  are  given  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  a  number  of  weeds 
throaghoQt  the  State,  and  attention  called  to  the  very  slow  distribution  of  some  spe- 
cies as  compared  with  the  rapid  spread  of  others. 

The  use  of  chemical  substances  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  among  grow- 
ing cereals,  C.  Dcssbrrb  {Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vand,  U  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  g6S-iS6, 
fig-  ^).— The  author  comments  upon  the  use  of  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  iron  sul- 
phate, and  sodium  nitrate  for  the  destruction  of  wild  muatanl,  charlock,  and  wild 
radishes,  and  claims  that  experiments  show  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed 
Eiiould  be  greater  than  that  generally  recommended.  Where  2  to  5  per  cent  solu- 
tions of  copper  sulphate,  or  10  to  20  per  cent  sodium  nitrate,  are  employed,  the  amount 
of  liquid,  the  author  claims,  should  be  from  800  to  1,000  liters  per  hectare,  a  quantity 
more  than  double  that  usually  recommended.  For  the  application  of  the  herbicide 
the  author  recommends  power  sprayers,  and  one  which  has  proved  very  efficient  is 
figurwl  and  dewribed. 

A  new  method  of  cleaning  roads  and  walks  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  »er.,  i9  (1901), 
A'o.  75.1,  p.  358). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  a  machine  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in 
•  drives  and  walks  in  which  the  direct  heat  of  burning  fuel  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
surface  of  the  walk,  charring  and  killing  all  weeds,  grasses,  and  fallen  seeds.  The 
maebine  consists  mainly  of  an  inclosed  fire  box  for  holding  coke  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion and  a  drum  containing  a  fan  for  creating  a  draft.  The  machine  may  be 
drenn  about  the  grounds,  allowing  it  to  stand  still  for  a  few  seconds.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  efficient,  and  to  do  away  with  the  expensiTO  work  of  hoeing  drives,  paths, 
6tc,  or  thj  iise  of  arsenical  poisons,  hot  water,  salt,  etc. 
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Twenty  years'  progress  in  plant  pathology,  B.  T.  Galloway  (Proc.  Soc.  Prom. 
Agr.  Sd,  1900,  pp.  90-102). — While  the  subject  of  plant  pathology  has  had  ita  stu- 
dentfi  for  a  century,  the  real  development  of  the  subject  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
20  years.  The  author  reviews  the  work  of  some  of  the  pioneers  on  the  subject,  and 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  organization  and  development  of  the  study  of  plant 
P«thology  in  this  country.  The  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  two  distinct 
epochs;  the  first  was  concerned  with  the  development  of  fungicides  and  means  for 
their  application  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  while  the  second  is  represented  by 
more  careful  research  work  into  the  life  histories  of  the  fungi  and  study  of  the  normal 
Md  pathological  conditions  of  the  plants. 

Kaxwilt,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  4S-4S).—\  preliminary 
report  is  given  of  obeervations  made  upon  a  disease  of  flax,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
■xune  the  author  has  designated  as  "  flax  wilt."  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  this  disease  in  this  country,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  observed  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  after  flax  has  grown  for  a  number 
of  yeuB  upon  the  same  land,  the  crop  becomes  very  much  lessened  in  yield.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  impoverishment  of  land,  but  soil  analyses  show  that  this  can 
not  be  the  fact  The  investigations  of  the  author  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
«  parasitic  fungus  which  lives  in  the  soil  and  in  the  old  decaying  flax  stubble.  It 
■My  he  transmitted  to  a  new  field  by  the  transfer  of  dirt  from  an  infected  one,  or  by 
infusions  made  from  diseased  plants.  Investigations  made  in  a  number  of  fields  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  through  seed  flax.  The  fungus 
appears  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  plants  most  strongly  at  a  depth  of  soil  correspond- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  An  examination  shows  that  the  parasite  fills  the 
vessels  and  tissues  of  the  roots  with  its  filaments,  cutting  off  the  water  supply  and 
brin^g  about  a  typical  wilt.    A  number  of  experiments  have  been  inaugurated, 
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and  investigations  are  still  in  progress,  the  results  of  which  are  promised  in  a  future 
bulletin. 

Experiments  on  the  bacterial  diseases  of  potatoes,  H.  Jensen  {Centbl.  Bait, 
u.  Par.,  g.  Abt.,  6  (1900),  No.  30,  pp.  6^i-6^).— Preliminary  notes  are  given  by  the 
author  upon  investigations  of  potato  diseases  which  have  been  considered  as  of 
probable  bacterial  origin.  The  first  disease  described  is  that  sometimes  known  as 
brown  spot.  In  the  tubers  reddish  brown  spots  are  noticed.  They  are  of  different 
sizes,  irregularly  distributed,  and  are  bounded  by  cells  of  cork  tissue.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  massed  together,' and  the  intercellular  spaces  filled  with  a  brownish 
substance.  Thus  far  examinations  have  failed  to  show  any  connection  between 
the  spots  and  external  conditions,  and  neither  bacteria  nor  fungi  have  been  recog- 
nized as  the  cause  of  the  disease.    All  inoculation  experiments  have  proved  failures. 

The  second  di.sea.se  described  is  the  bacteriosia  of  the  potato  stem.  In  investi- 
gating the  so-called  "black  shank"  of  potato  plants,  the  author  found  the  diseased 
portions  filled  with  various  organisms,  but  his  preliminary  investigations  seemed  to 
indicate  that  a  niicroooccus  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble.  Inoculation 
.  experiments  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  readily  produced  and  was  easily 
transmitted.  The  organism  was  found  to  secrete  ammonia,  and  through  the  presence 
of  this  substance  it  gains  entrance  to  the  host;  otherwise  the  micrococcus  appears  to 
be  a  saprophyte. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  predisposition  of  potatoes  to  the  disease,  in  whi»-h  the 
varying  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  is  shown. 

The  author  has  investigated  the  statement  of  Wehmer  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  972)  that 
bacteria  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  wet  rot  of  potatoes,  with  the  result  that 
he  differs  from  that  author  and  affirms  that  bacteria  are  able  to  pnxluce  the  disease. 

Experiments  with  fungricides  upon  potatoes  in  1900,  C.  D.  Woods  (.Vaine 
S)(i.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  49-57). — The  author  reports  a  series  of  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  Bonleaux  mixture  when  applied  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  also  as  a  com- 
parison between  freshly  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture  and  some  of  the  ready-prepared 
fungicides  on  the  market.  The  plats  were  given  4  sprayings  with  a  freshly  preiMired 
Bordeaux  mixture,  consisting  of  5  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  5  lbs.  fresh  lime,  and  50  gal. 
of  water,  and  comjwirisons  made  with  Boxal,  Adler's  Bordeaux,  and  Blanctiard's 
Lion  brand  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  comparing  the  efficiency  of  the  difierent  mix- 
tures, Adler's  ready-made  Bordeaux  was  found  to  be  as  efficient  as  that  freshly  pre- 
pared, while  the  other  two  kinds  were  slightly  less  so.  Where  small  quantities  of 
the  fungicides  are  to  be  used  the  author  believes  that  the  ready-made  or  stock  solu- 
tions are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  made  by  the  user. 

The  applications  of  the  fungicides  were  made  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.50  per  acre  for 
the  4  sprayings.  When  the  potatoes  were  dug  the  crop  was  estimated,  at  the  current 
market  rate,  to  be  worth  $106.40  per  acre  for  the  sprayed  plats,  as  compared  with 
$62.60  for  the  unsprayed  plats,  giving  a  net  return  of  about  $40  per  acre. 

How  to  flgrht  potato  enemies,  C.  D.  Woods  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  5S-64). — 
The  author  popularly  describes  the  principal  fungus  diseases  and  insect  enemies  to 
which  the  potato  crop  is  subject,  and  gives  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  their 
injuries.  Formulas  and  directions  for  preparation  are  given  for  the  more  important 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  the  different  forms  of  apparatus  recommended  are 
de.'icribed. 

Experiments  with  potato  scab,  H.  Gasman  ( Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  91,  pp.  66~59) . — 
The  author  gives  a  record  of  experiments  made  in  the  season  of  1900  for  the  preven- 
tion of  potato  scab,  comparisons  l)eing  made  between  seed  potatoes  treated  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  those  soaked  in  various  strengths  of  solution  of  formaldehyde. 
The  seed  tubers  used  were  badly  scabbed,  and  while  the  disease  did  not  do  as  much 
harm  as  was  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  seed  potatoes  a  noticeable  di&rence 
in  the  prevalence  and  extent  of  disease  was  observed  in  tecvoT  of  the  potatoes  from 
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treated  aeed.     The  lots  from  seed  treated  with  formaldehyde  averaged  aboat  as  free 
from  scab  ae  those  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

Hoites  on  the  si^far-cane  diaease  of  tbe  West  Indies,  W.  T.  Tbibelton-Dybr 
(Amu  Bot.,  14  {1900),  No.  66,  pp.  609-616).— The  author  reviews  the  different  phases 
of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing  the  more  destructive  cane  diseases  in  the 
West  Indies.  Two  forms  are  recognized  as  especially  destructive,  the  rind  disease 
and  root  rot.  The  first  affects  the  canes,  and  its  presence  is  indicated  by  dark  red 
or  brown  marks  toward  the  middle  or  base  of  the  cane.  These  red  splotches  spread 
rapidly,  and  later  black  specks  make  their  appearance  on  the  cane  between  the 
joints,  and  finally  the  cane  shrivels  and  dries  up.  The  fungus  bursts  through  the 
epidermis  in  the  form  of  black  filaments,  an  inch  an  a  half  or  less  in  length.  The 
fungus  causing  this  disease  has  been  given  various  names,  Trichospha-ria  sacchari  being 
the  name  adopted  by  the  author.  This  fungus  has  been  described  as  having  several 
distinct  phases.  The  root  disease  is  characterized  by  the  dwarfed  appearance  of  the 
canes.  The  plant  puts  out  fresh  basal  shoots,  but  ultimately  the  growth  is  arrested 
and  no  cane  formed.  If  the  plants  be  dug  up  the  roots  are  nearly  all  dead,  and  those 
still  living  are  marked  with  small  red  spots.  Investigations  are  reported  which  show 
that  the  root  disease  and  rind  disease  are  really  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  the  fun- 
gus described  under  the  name  of  CoUelotrichum  falcaium  is  really  a  phase  of  the  poly- 
morphic fungus  causing  the  two  diseases.  A  healthy  seedling  sugar  cane  was 
inocnlated  with  spores  taken  from  diseased  roots,  and  at  the  end  of  20  days  devel- 
oped the  rind  disease  phase  of  the  fungus.  From  this  fact  it  is  urged  that  great  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  avoid  planting  tops  which  are  possibly  affected  by  the 
rind  disease. 

Concerning  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  Iwanoski  {CentU.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  g. 
AU.,  7  (1901),  Xo.  4,  p.  148). — A  preliminary  note  is  given  on  investigations  by  the 
author  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco  is  of  bacterial 
oripn.  He  claims  to  have  isolated  a  small  short  bacillus  which  occurs  in  great 
numbers  in  the  palisade  parenchyma,  which  he  believes  is  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease.    His  complete  investigations  are  to  be  published  later. 

Investigations  on  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  H.  L.  Bollby  (North  Dakota 
Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  S!S~S8). — In  continuation  of  investigations  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  255),  the  author  studied  the  influence  of  various  factorson  the  stinking 
smut  (TiUetia  faUnt)  of  wheat.  The  question  of  the  wintering  of  smut  in  the  groimd 
was  studied  by  means  of  plats  on  which  a  large  crop  of  smutty  grain  was  raised  in 
1899.  Part  of  the  grain  was  removed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  on  the  other  half  of 
the  plats  the  grain  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  being  harvested.  Prior 
to  seeding,  the  ground  was  plowed  or  disked  and  seed  treated  in  various  ways  were 
sown.  From  the  results  of  his  experiments  it  seems  apparent  that  little  difference 
in  the  amount  of  smut  was  observed  in  the  portions  of  the  plats  where  the  grain 
had  been  removed  or  where  it  had  been  plowed  under,  and  there  was  a  small 
amount  of  smut  developed  on  all  the  plats.  Investigations  showed  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  spores  in  the  soil  where  the  grain  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  and 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  smut  spores  retained  their  vitality  for  at  least  2  years 
in  wheat  stored  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  influence  of  smut  upon  the  doughing  of  flour  and  bread  making  was  investi- 
gated, known  amounts  of  smut  being  added  to  the  flour  before  making  the  bread. 
The  result^  show  that  flour  containing  smut  spores  did  not  act  differently  from  that 
containing  no  smut.  The  smut  spores  retained  their  normal  colo-,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  its  being  disseminated  to  the  starch  or  bread.  The  only  effect  of 
smut  spores  in  flour  and  bread  is  due  to  the  color  which  they  impart  in  mass. 

Hie  effects  of  soil  and  weather  conditions  were  also  investigated,  the  season  being 
one  of  almost  complete  drought  As  previously  reported  (E.S.  R.,  11,  p.  361),  it 
was  again  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  amount  of  smut  was  produced  when  the 
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soil  conditions  were  best  for  the  growth  of  wheat  from  the  seed.  It  was  shown  that 
soil  which  was  very  wet,  although  it  did  not  check  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
crop  of  wheat,  was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  smut. 

The  effect  of  different  depths  of  seeding  in  dry  soil  was  studied,  the  seed  being 
sown  at  depths  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  In.  Where  the  seed  had  previously  been  treated 
with  formaldehyde  no  smut  was  developed  in  any  case.  The  most  smut  was  developed 
where  the  seed  was  planted  the  deepest,  an  explanation  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
that  the  deep  planting  seems  to  secure  the  best  conditions  for  the  smut  development 
as  well  as  retarding  the  growth  of  the  wheat  during  the  period  when  it  is  susceptible 
to  the  attack  of  the  fungus.  Where  the  seed  bed  is  well  prepared  and  the  grain 
covered  to  a  uniform  depth,  not  to  exceed  2  in.,  the  most  desirable  conditions  for 
growth  of  wheat  and  minimum  production  of  smut  are  found. 

Cantaloupe  wilt,  H.  H.  Griffin  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  62,  pp.  7-16). — For  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  blight  of  cantaloupes  due  to  Mafro»porium  ctwumerium  has  been  under 
investigation  at  the  station.  The  fungus  produces  small  brown  spots  upon  the  leaves 
in  the  center  of  the  hill.  These  spots  gradually  enlarge  until  they  attain  a  diameter 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  enveloping  the  leaf  and  causing  its  destruction.  In  1899 
experiments  for  the  control  of  the  disease  were  attempted  in  which  vines  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  results  obtained  were  considered  very  satis- 
factory. The  season  of  1900  was  dry  and  hot,  hence  unbvorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  weK  conducted  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  considered  highly  sati(rfactory.  The  average  cost  for 
spraying  is  stated  at  $4.47  per  acre  for  3  applications.  The  fungicide  seemed  to  not 
only  protect  the  vines  from  disease  but  to  prolong  the  growing  season,  and  as  a  result 
the  cantaloupes  were  ripened  at  a  considerably  longer  period  instead  of  matured 
practically  at  one  time. 

In  1899  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  disease  in  any  other  locality  than 
that  of  Rockyford,  but  In  1900  it  was  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The 
formula  for  Bordeaux  mixture  which  the  author  recommends  is  4  lbs.  copper  sul- 
phate, 4  lbs.  fresh  lime,  and  40  gals,  of  water.  A  stronger  solution  could  be  used,  but 
good  results  have  been  obtained  from  that  recommended. 

Bacillua  carotoToru*,  the  cause  of  the  whit«  rot  of  carrots,  L.  R.  Joneb 
(CentU.  Bah.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abl.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  1,  pp.  IS-Sl;  g,  pp.  «-«*).— The 
author's  attention  was  directed  to  this  disease  of  carrots  in  Vermont  in  December, 
1898,  when  he  received  at  the  experiment  station  diseased  specimens,  together  with 
a  statement  that  the  disease  had  been  known  for  two  or  more  years.  Among  the 
carrots  harvested  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  was  found  here  and  there  a  single 
diseased  root.  After  the  roots  were  stored  in  the  cellars  development  of  the  disease 
took  place  so  rapidly  as  to  destroy  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  almost  the  entire 
harvest.  Carrots  were  planted  in  1898  upon  a  field  which  had  been  fertilixed  with 
manure  from  animals  fed  with  carrots,  and  the  crop  of  1898  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  In  nearly  every  case  the  disease  appears  as  a  white  rot, 
usually  attacking  the  crown  and  penetrating  the  root  rapidly.  The  diseased  tissue  is 
ordinarily  white,  but  sometimes  brownish,  and  between  the  sound  and  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  root  a  sharply  drawn  line  intervenes.  A  microscopic  examination  billed 
to  show  the  presence  of  any  fungus,  but  the  tissues  were  swarming  with  bacteria. 
Plate  cultures  from  diseased  tissue  showed  in  a  short  time  an  abundance  of  the 
organism,  which  when  inoculated  from  bouillon  cultures  upon  carrots  quickly  pro- 
duced the  rot.  The  bacteria  occur  in  the  intercellular  spaces  and  through  their 
action  dissolve  the  middle  lamella.  The  destruction  of  this  intercellular  substance 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  enzym-like  cytase,  but  this  part  of  the  investigations  has 
not  been  completed.  Inoculation  experiments  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  showed 
the  organism  was  capable  of  producing  the  white  rot  upon  a  number  of  plants  in  no 
way  related  to  the  carrot    Roots  of  white  ^ts,  ruta-baga,  radish,  parsnip,  salsify. 
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onion  bnlbe,  yoong  leafstalks  of  celery,  leaves  and  flower  stalks  of  hyacinth,  cab- 
bage, and  green  tomatoes  were  all  more  or  lees  successfully  inoculated,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease  being  produce*!  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  a  number 
of  instances  it  was  found  neceseiary  to  keep  the  inoculation  material  moist,  as  the 
wilting  or  drying  of  the  material  checked  the  development  of  the  disease.  The 
experiments  in  the  inoculation  of  oranges,  bananas,  apples,  pears,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  garden  beets  gave  negative  results;  and  similar  results  were  obtained 
where  the  roots  and  leaves  of  young  plants  of  carrot  and  parsnip  and  the  stems  and 
petioles  of  tomato  were  inoculated  The  methods  of  inoculation  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  destruction  by  the  organism  are  described.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  a  new  species  of  bacillus,  to  which  the  name  BaciUug  earotovorm  is  given. 
In  old  cultures  the  bacillus  exhibits  rounded  ends,  but  in  young  cultures  frequently 
long  filaments  are  produced.  In  size  the  individual  organism  varies  from  1.5  to  bft 
in  length,  and  from  0.7  to  0.8//  in  diameter.  It  stains  fairly  readily,  and  so  far  at 
known  does  not  produce  capsules.  Physiological  action  of  thfe  organism  in  various 
culture  media  is  described  at  considerable  length. 

As  possible  means  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  the  author  recommends  rota- 
tion of  crops  in  which  the  soil  which  has  become  contaminated  may  be  kept  for  some 
years  in  cereals,  grass,  potatoes,  beans,  or  similar  crops.  In  no  case  should  manure 
from  animals  fed  diseased  carrots  or  should  compost  from  garden  refuse  be  applied 
to  BoU  if  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  suspected.  When  roots  are  to  be  stored  they 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  as  sunlight  exerts  a  very  destructive  influence  upon 
the  bacteria  in  cultures,  it  is  believed  that  spreading  the  roots  for  2  hours  in  bright 
sunlight  would  destroy  the  oiganisms  present  in  the  roots.  In  stored  roots  the  dis- 
ease may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  root  cellar  at  a  uniformly  low  temperature. 

Cucumber  diaeases,  H.  G.4rm.\n  ( Kentucky  Sta.  Bui. 91,  pp. 50-56,  fig.  1). — Des<!rip- 
tive  notes  and  directions  for  the  prevention  are  given  in  the  following  diseases  of 
cucombers,  cantaloupe,  and  other  cucurbitaceous  plants:  Cucumber  mildew,  melon 
and  cucumber  anthracnose,  cucumber-leaf  spot,  cucumber  spot,  cantaloupe-leaf  spot, 
damping  ofi,  timber  rot  and  leaf  glaze,  cucumber  wilt,  watermelon  wilt,  and  cucum- 
ber dodder. 

A«ter  diseaoea;  nematode  worms;  and  cucumber  mildew,  G.  E.  Stone  and 
B.  E.  Smith  {MatmchuDetts  Sla.  Spt.  1900,  pp.  71-7S). — The  authors  report  extensive 
experiments  with  China  asters,  in  which  experiments  were  conducted  with  some 
15,000  plants  to  test  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  varieties,  time  of  planting,  etc.,  on  dis- 
eases. The  China  aater  is  said  to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  serious  troubles,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  appears  not  to  be  due  to  any  organism,  but  rather  the 
result  of  a  disturbance  in  the  assimilative  functions  of  the  plant.  The  conditions 
which  bring  about  this  disturbance,  so  far  as  their  experiments  show,  are  not  yet 
understood. 

A  peculiar  disease  of  potted  cuttings  of  perennial  phlox  was  noticed  during  the 
winter  which  proved  to  be  caused  by  a  species  of  nematodes.  This  nematode,  unlike 
the  ones  occurring  on  the  roots  of  many  plants,  attacks  the  stem  of  the  plant,  causing 
an  abnormal  enlaigement,  while  the  leaves  are  stbute<l  or  in  some  cases  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments,  and  the  plant  generally  dies.  The  si)ecies  appears  to  be  undescril)e<l, 
and  this  is  the  only  reported  occurrence,  bo  far  as  the  authors  know,  in  the  State. 

During  the  past  year  the  presence  of  the  cucumber  mildew  (Plastnopara  cuhengU) 
is  reported  as  occurring  on  greenhouse  cucumbers  in  2  distinct  and  remote  localities. 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  time  it  has  been  observed  in  Massachusetts  since  1889 
(E.  8.  R.,  3,  p.  IflO). 

Votes  on  plant  diseases,  ^V.  Lochhead  ( (hilario  Agr.  Col.  and  Kept.  Fartn  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  15,  16,  18-21,  figs.  S). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  celery  blight 
(drcoipora  apii).  For  its  prevention  the  author  recommends  spraying  the  plants  at 
iater\'aJ8  of  2  weeks  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution.    The  occurrence 
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of  asparagus  rust  (Puccinia  atparagi)  is  note<l.  So  far  as  the  author's  observations 
go,  this  disease  was  first  reported  in  Ontario  in  1899.  During  the  season  covered  by 
the  report  It  ha<l  spread  and  caused  considerable  injury.  The  different  phases  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  fungus  are  briefly  described,  and  as  possible  methods  of  combating 
the  rust  the  author  suggests  the  burning  of  all  diseased  plants  in  the  fall,  besides 
spraying  the  beds  with  Bordeaux  mixture  several  times  after  the  market  season  is 
over.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  balsam  trees  due  to  Trimmatottroma 
ahietina.    An  account  of  this  disease  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  63). 

Spraying'  in  bloom,  S.  A.  Beach  and  L.  H.  Bailey  (AVip  York  Utate  Sla.  Bui.  196, 
pp.  S99-460,  ph.  3,  Jigs.  6). — The  practice  of  spraying  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  as  begun  a 
few  years  ago,  has  le<l  to  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  such  treatment 
ui)on  the  yield  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  injury  to  bees.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation  a 
law  was  pas.«ed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  applica- 
tion of  poisons  to  fruit  trees  while  in  blossom.  The  effect  of  such  treatments  upon 
the  production  of  fruit  has  l)een  investigated  at  both  the  New  York  State  Station 
and  the  New  York  Cornell  Station.  During  the  year  1900  extensive  field  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  Cornell  Station  on  spraying  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  which 
showed  no  decisive  results.  The  season  was  one  of  heavy  crop  and  little  disease, 
and  good  or  fair  crops  followed  all  treatments.  There  was  no  apparent  injtiry  to 
blossoms  on  trees  sprayed  when  in  full  bloom. 

The  effect  of  spray  mixtures  on  pollen  and  blossoms  was  studied  by  the  State 
station  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  orchard.  In  the  laboratory,  pollen  grains 
were  ptit  into  cultures  which  contained  insecticides  or  fungicides,  and  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  compared  with  others  placed  in  culture  media  without  any  fungi- 
cide or  insecticide.  "  From  these  investigations  it  appears  that  if  before  polUnatioD 
occurs  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  pistil  should  be  covered  either  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  alone  or  with  arsenical  poison  alone,  of  the  strength  commonly  used  in 
spraying  orchards,  there  would  be  no  germination  of  any  pollen  which  might  after- 
wards reach  the  stigmatic  surface,  and  so  fertilization  would  be  prevented  and  no 
fruit  would  be  formed.  Even  the  presence  of  lime  alone,  of  the  strength  commonly 
used  in  spray  mixtures,  preventetl  the  germination  of  pollen.  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  diluted  in  afjueous  sugar  solution  to  500  parts,  200  parts,  100  parts,  50  parts,  2 
parts,  and  1  part  in  10,000  of  culture  media  into  which  various  kinds  of  pollen  were 
introduced.  Even  when  diluted  to  50  parts  in  10,000  it  prevented  germination  to 
large  extent,  and  where  germination  di<l  occur  the  growth  which  followed  was 
decidedly  slow  and  the  pollen  tubes  were  dwarfed.  When  diluted  to  100  parts,  200 
parts,  or  500  parts  either  no  germination  or  practically  none  was  found." 

The  effect  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  apple  blossoms  was  examine<l,  trees  being 
sprayed  in  bloom  and  observations  made  at  different  times  until  the  fruit  had  Ijecome 
as  large  as  cherries.  In  the  tests  where  the  trees  were  sprayed  repeatedly,  so  as  to 
hit  as  many  as  ix>ssible  of  the  new  blossoms  which  opened  from  day  to  day,  but  few 
blos.wmH  survived  the  treatment  and  but  little  fruit  was  set,  showing  that  spray  mix- 
tures prevent  the  setting  of  fruit  when  applied  to  blossoms  soon  after  they  open.  If 
the  tree  should  have  a  scant  amount  of  blossoms,  serious  loss  might  follow  from  such 
treatments.  In  some  cases  the  spray  mixture  had  a  decided  corrosive  effect  on  the 
tis.«ues  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  In  other  cases  pistils  which  showed  the  presence 
of  spray  mixture  on  the  stigmatic  surfaces  awaite<l  fertilization  for  several  days, 
but  eventually  withere<l  and  die<l.  It  appeared  that  in  these  cases  the  spray  mix- 
ture inhibite<l  the  process  of  fertilization.  Blossoms  which  had  been  opened  several 
days  l)efore  being  sprayed  seemetl  to  have  reachetl  a  stage  where  the  treatment  did 
not  check  fertilization,  and  the  fruit  was  set  as  abundantly  as  upon  those  trees 
which  were  not  sprayed.  The  effect  of  spraying  in  bloom  upon  the  yield  was 
investigated  with  a  numl)er  of  varieties  of  apples.  In  the  case  of  Hubbardston  the 
loss  per  tree  from  spraying  in  bloom  was  0.9  bu.  of  marketable  fruit;  with  Olden- 
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baTg  and  Baldwin  the  loss  was  0.4  bu.;  with  Tompkins  King,  1}  bu.;  and  with 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  H  hn.  In  some  cases  the  spraying  in  bloom  thinned  the 
fnut  and  the  thinning  done  seemed  to  produce  results  somewhat  similar  to  those' 
produced  when  the  young  fruit  is  thinned  by  hand,  that  is,  the  total  yield  is  slightly 
decreased,  but  the  amount  of  marketable  fruit  is  not  in  any  way  diminished.  Other 
experiments  gave  contradictory  results,  and  further  tests  are  needed  to  establish  a 
aaie  general  conclusion  on  this  point. 

Tntit  setting  of  sprayed  blossoms,  F.  H.  Hall,  S.  A.  Beach,  and  L.  H.  Bailey 
{Sett  York  Stale  Stti.  Bui.  196,  jxipular  ed.,pp.  15,  pi.  1,  Jigs.  6). — A  popular  summary 
of  the  above  bulletin. 

An  experience  ■with  pear  blight,  D.  R.  Pease  {Rural  Neiv  Yorker,  60  (1901), 
AV).  1671,  pp.  245,  24G). — ^The  author  recounts  his  experience  in  attempting  to  com- 
bat the  bacterial  blight  of  pears  and  quinces.  Various  methods  were  unsuccessfully 
tried,  but  beginning  with  1898  sulphur  and  a  wash  of  lime  and  sulphur  were 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  while  in  the  dormant  condition,  or  sprayed 
upon  the  trees  when  the  life  liegan  to  make  its  first  appearance.  The  author  believes 
that  this  application,  made  just  before  the  blossoms  appeared,  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  blight  in  his  pear  orchard  during  the  season  of  1900.  A  considerable  differ- 
ence in  susceptibility  to  disease  was  noted  for  different  varieties  of  pears  and  quinces. 
Among  the  pears  the  most  seriously  injured  were  the  Louise  Bonne  and  Bartlett. 
Seckel  was  very  little  affected.  The  Orange  quince  trees  were  nearly  all  destroyed, 
while  Rea  was  but  slightly  damaged. 

Concerning  apricot  diseases,  K.  Farketi  {Atti  InM.  Sol.  Uait:  Pavia,  2.  ter.,  7 
(1900),  pp.  9;  aha.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  85  (1901),  iVo.  12,  pp.  405,  .^).— Descriptions  are 
given  of  3  new  species  of  fungi  which  have  been  observed  on  the  ripe  or  ripening 
fruit  of  the  apricot.  The  first,  to  which  the  name  fUlgmina  briosiana  is  given,  pro- 
duces small  spots  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter  upon  the  fruit.  The  flesh  of  the  spot  dries 
and  the  fniit  becomes  bitter.  The  other  fungi  observed  on  the  plant,  which  are  con- 
cerned to  some  extent  in  causing  a  rot,  are  Phyllosticta  armenicula  and  Phoma  myxB. 

Ohloroaisoffrnit  trees  in  calcareous  soils,  H.  'D.\.iTTiESAY(Rev.  Hort,  73(1901), 
So.  2,  j/p.  50,  51). — The  occurrence  of  chlorosis  on  fruit  trees  in  calcareous  soils  is 
said  to  lie  quite  common  wherever  for  any  reason  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  soil 
become  unassimilable  to  the  tree.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  preventing  this 
disease  gives  partial  relief  and,  according  to  the  author,  it  acts  upon  the  lime,  chang- 
ing its  form.  This  treatment  alone  is  not  sofBdent,  but  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  proper  fertilizers. 

The  deterioration  of  passion  vines  and  f^rtiit,  W.  J.  Allen  (Agr.  Gaz.  New 
South  Walet,  12  (1901),  Xo.  2,  pp.  248-250,  pis.  2). — This  trmt,  which  is  cultivated  toa 
considerable  extent  in  Australia,  is  subjectto  a  disease  which  during  the  past  season 
has  occasioned  considerable  loss.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  thickening  and 
hardening  of  the  rind,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit  develops  properly,  most 
fruits  being  nn<ler8ize<l,  contorted,  and  with  little  or  no  pulp.  The  disease  seems  to 
make  its  appearance  soon  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and  the  vines  appear  stunted,  their 
ieaveH  being  greatly  reduced  in  size.  Various  causes  are  attributed  as  possible  agents 
for  the  production  of  this  disease,  among  them  improper  fertilizers,  insufficient 
moisture,  irrational  planting,  and  fungus  disease.  Examinations  of  stalks  and 
leaves  of  disease<l  plants  have  shown  the  presence  of  an  undetermined  fungus,  but 
■whether  it  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  or  not  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

Some  experiments  in  combating  grape  milde^w,  B.  CRArzrr  (Rev.  Vil.,  15 
(1901),  -Vo.  S82,  pp.  419,  420). — During  the  preceding  season  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  the  departmental  experimental  fields  of  Nimes  for  the  prevention  of  the 
downy  mildew  of  the  grape.  Different  lots  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of 
different  strengths.  Burgundy  mixture,  solutions  containing  cadmium,  zinc,  etc.,  as 
well  as  applications  of  different  forms  of  powders.    The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
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mente  showed  that  in  combating  this  disease  eome  fonn  of  copper,  preferably  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  gave  the  best  results. 

Concerning:  the  conidialform  of  the  black  rot  fungrw,  G.  Dblacbuix  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  132  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  86S,  864). — A  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  conidial  form  of  the  black  rot  fungus  which  has  been  found  in  a  few  locahties  in 
France.  This  conidial  form  has  been  observed  frequently  in  the  United  States,  being 
most  abundant  during  very  rainy  seasons. 


EHTOMOIOOT. 

Xleport  of  injurious  insects  and  common  farm  pests  during'  the  year  1900, 
with  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy,  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  (London.-  Simi>- 
kin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  <t  Co.,  1901,  pp.  Ill,  figs.  $7). — ^This  report  is  the 
twenty-fourth  of  a  aeries  made  by  the  author,  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  publication 
of  these  reports  will  not  be  continued.  Laverna  atra,  known  as  the  pith  moth 
(pp.  1-8),  caused  injuries  to  apple  trees  by  tunneling  irilo  the  sterna  just  beneath  the 
apple  blossoms.  The  only  effective  preventive  measure  so  far  known  consists  in 
cutting  or  breaking  off  the  infested  shoots  and  baming  them.  The  habits  and  life 
history  of  the  insect  are  described  in  detail  so  br  as  known.  It  is  not  known  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  2 
ash-bark  beetles  (Hyleginiu  fraxini  and  H.  crenatus)  (pp.  9-21).  In  combating  the 
first  species  it  is  recommended  that  felled  timber  and  dead  or  dying  branches  should 
be  removed.  The  best  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  month  of  June.  In  cases  of 
standing  ash  trees  which  are  pierced  by  the  insects  for  the  purpose  of  securing  winter 
shelter,  it  is  recommended  that  the  bark  be  peeled  off  over  the  places  where  the 
beetles  are  hibernating.  The  second  species  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  exception  that  the  removal  of  newly  felled  ash  trunks  will  be  of  little  a\'ail, 
since  this  species  infests  standing  trees. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  appearance,  life  history,  and  habits  of  Bruchus  ru/imanut, 
B.  pisantm,  B.  trigtis,  B.  brachialis,  and  B.  mfipe»  (pp.  21-31).  Descriptive  notes  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  different  species.  For  treating  infested 
seed  the  author  recommends  the  usual  remedies,  and  also  the  treatment  of  bean  seed 
with  blue  vitriol.  Tylenchus  dfrwit-atrix  (pp.  32-37)  is  reported  as  causing  consider- 
able injury  to  field  beans  by  infesting  the  stems.  The  plants  become  irregularly 
branched  and  distorted.  In  preventing  injury  from  these  worms  it  is  recommended 
that  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  plant  a  susceptible  crop  immediately  following 
a  crop  which  has  been  badly  infested.  Plowing  is  effective  if  the  surface  be  turned 
completely  under.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  stubble  of  infested  crops  should 
be  burned  and  that  application  of  sulphate  of  potash  alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  be  given  to  the  soil.  Experiments  with  gas  lime  showed  that  this 
was  without  effect  in  controlling  the  eel  worm. 

Hylemyia  coarctata  (pp.  38-43)  is  reported  as  causing  considerable  injury  to  wheat. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  insect  so  far  as  known,  and  on  its  method 
of  attack. 

Phytoptw  ribis  (pp.  43-48)  has  continued  its  injurious  attacks  dunng  the  season. 
A  large  number  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  most  of  which  are  unsuccessful.  The 
need  of  further  experiments  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  urged.  It  is  suggested  tliat 
where  black  currants  are  grown  together  in  large  areas  a  satisfactory  way  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  the  peat  consists  in  breaking  oS  and  destroying  the  galls.  Pulti- 
naria  ribetise  (pp.  48-52)  is  sometimes  injurious  to  currants.  The  scale  is  described 
and  notes  given  on  its  life  history.  In  preventing  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  it  is  sug^ 
gested  that  the  currants  should  not  be  grown  in  an  overcrowded  condition.  Appli- 
cation of  soft  aoap  and  kerosene  oil  are  reported  ineffective.    Economic  and  biolog- 
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ical  notes  are  given  on  PlvMa  gamma  (pp.  63-58).  The  species  is  reported  as  injnrions 
to  mustard  and  potatoes.  Arsenical  poiBons  are  recommended  in  destroying  this 
insect.  The  pear-leaf  blister  mite  (pp.  59-62)  is  described  and  brief  notes  given  on 
its  life  history,  habits,  and  means  of  prevention.  Dipkms  pyrivora  (pp.  63-69)  is 
spreading  and  becoming  more  injurious.  In  combating  this  species  the  infested  pears 
which  have  fallen  should  be  collected  and  destroyed.  The  trees  may  be  shaken  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  other  infested  fruit  which  does  not  fall.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  cloths  be  spread  imder  the  trees  and  kept  smeared  with  tar  or  other 
substance,  which  will  prevent  the  escape  of  larvee  which  &11  or  emerge  from  infested 
fruit. 

Notes  are  g^ven  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  remedies  for  Scdytut  pruni  (pp. 
69-72),  Penthina  variegana  (pp.  73-78),  ArcherotUia  atropm  (pp.  82-84),  Lampronia 
nibiella  (pp.  85-88),  and  (Estnis  orit  (pp.  89-94). 

A  planarian  worm  {Bipalium  keireiue)  is  reported  as  having  been  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  greenhouses.  The  species  is  somewhat  beneficial  from  its  habit  of  feeding 
upon  earthworms,  and  thus  checking  a  too  great  prevalence  of  the  latter  in  green- 
houses. Short  biological  and  economic  notes  are  also  given  on  Ptylla  mali,  currant 
sawfly,  Mamatra  bramca,  and  Setimia  buoliana. 

B^Ktrt  on  injurioiiB  insects  and  plant  diseases  in  1900,  W.  M.  SchOyen 
(Btrftnmg  om  Skadeintekter  og  PlanUsygdomme  i  1900.  Ckrigliania,  1901,  pp.  S4,  fig*. 
SI) . — In  this  report  the  author  gives  economic  and  biological  notes  on  a  number 
of  injurious  insects  and  fuugus  diseases  affecting  cereals,  grasses,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
tnmips,  peas,  beans,  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  shade  trees,  evergreen  treesj  and  orna- 
mental plants.  Among  the  injurious  insects  which  are  discussed  mention  may  be 
made  of  Charsxts  graminit,  wireworms,  cabbage-root  maggot,  Silpha  opaca,  destruc- 
tive pea  aphis,  apple  maggot,  codling  moth,  Cheimatobia  brumaia,  PhyUobiu*  argenta- 
tut,  Hyponomeata  varabiU$,  Erioeampa  adumbrata,  pecff-leaf  blister  mite,  currant 
sawfly,  Cotmu  ligniperda,  Latiocampa  pini,  and  earwigs.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the 
cereal  rusts,  OUeospmium  Imdemuthianum,  apple  scab,  gooseberry  rust,  and  jEcidium. 
ttrobilinutn. 

Notes  on  insects,  W.  Lochhead  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Parm  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  lS-l5,figs.g). — The  buffalo  carpet  beetle  is  reported  as  having  occurred  in 
unusoal  numbers  during  the  season.  In  combating  this  insect  it  is  recommended 
that  the  beetles  be  prevented  from  entering  houses  by  the  use  of  window  screens 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  the  beetles  are  flying  most  actively.  Infested  car- 
pets may  be  treated  with  gasoline  along  the  borders,  and  the  same  treatment  should 
be  applied  to  the  floors  under  the  borders  of  the  carpet. 

The  codling  moth  occurred  in  about  the  usual  numbers.  Legislation  has  been 
adopted  permitting  municipalities  to  enforce  the  application  of  bands  to  apple  trees 
from  the  first  week  in  June.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  this  method  is  successful 
only  when  the  bands  are  carefully  examined  at  frequent  inten-als. 

Many  complaints  are  reported  concerning  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is 
recommended  that  narrow  strips  of  wheat  be  sown  4  or  5  weeks  earlier  than  the 
main  crop  in  order  to  entice  the  insects  to  lay  their  eggs.  This  wheat  may  then  be 
plowed  under  so  as  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

Beport  of  the  entomolo^sts,  C.  H.  and  H.  T.  FmiVAiX)  (Mastachtuetts  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  84-S8). — ^The  San  Jos^  scale  is  reported  as  having  been  received  from  37 
towns  in  the  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  other  unreported  localities  of 
infestation.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  periodical  cicada,  birch  Bucculatrix,  Mar- 
guerite fly,  greenhouse  Aleurodes,  fall  cankerworm,  and  pea  louse. 

Insects  injurious  to  ^ain,  G.  d'Utra  (£o2.  Agr.  Sao  Paulo,  e.  ter.,  1901,  No.  1, 
pp.  j-;f7).— Descriptive,  economic,  and  biological  notes  on  Calandra  oryza,  C.  grana- 
ria,  Cathartiu  gemeUahu,  Tribotiam  fenugineum,  Ephetiia  kuehniella,  Tinea  granella, 
and  Silranui  mrinanemit. 
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The  principal  insect  enemies  of  growing  wheat,  C.  L.  Mablatt  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Partners'  Bui.  1S2,  pp.  40,fig».  i5). — The  chief  insect  enemies  of  wheat,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  considered  to  be  chinch  bug,  Hessian  fly,  wheat 
midge,  and  grain-plant  louse.  The  wheat-straw  worms,  wheat-bulb  worms,  army- 
worms,  cutworms,  and  sawflies  are  of  secondary  importance,  while  a  lai^e  variety  of 
insects  are  occasionally  found  upon  wheat.  In  this  bulletin  especial  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  4  insects  mentioned  as  being  of  chief  importance,  and  also  to  Itotoma 
tritici,  I.  grande,  Meromyza  americana,  Leueania  unipunctn,  Laphygma  /rugiperda, 
Cephus  pygmmu,  C.  occidentalit,  and  Pachynematut  exlengieomis. 

The  mites  of  sugar  cane  in  Java,  L.  Zghntner  (Meded.  Proe/Mat.  Suikerriet 
Weti  Java,  No.  5t,  pp.  17,  ph.  3;  repriTtlfrom  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1901,  No.  6). — A 
detailed  description  is  given  of  Tetranychus  ejcskcator  in  all  its  stages,  together  with 
an  account  of  its  injuries  and  natural  enemies.  Besides  several  species  of  ladybirds 
which  prey  upon  the  mite,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Diplotit  aearivora,  which 
is  described  as  a  new  species  and  as  parasitic  upon  the  mite.  When  the  mite  occurs 
in  large  numbers,  it  is  recommended  that  infested  plants  be  sprayed  with  petroleum 
emulsion. 

Enemies  of  cuctunbers  and  related  plants,  H.  Garman  (Ketttucky  ;S(a.  BuL  91, 
pp.-S-4S,fig».  74).— Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  life  history  of  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle.  The  beetle  was  found  to  hibernate  in  the  adult  condition,  and 
individuals  were  found  in  the  spring  as  early  as  April  12.  During  the  latter  half  of 
July  adults  began  to  appear  from  the  earliest  ^gs  which  were  laid  by  the  spring 
brood.  Some  of  these  beetles  may  possibly  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood  which  matures 
in  the  fall,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  there  are  over  3  or  4  broods  during  a  season. 
According  to  the  author's  observations,  the  life  history  of  the  species  occupies  from 
26  to  33  days.  Notes  are  given  on  the  food  plants  of  the  beetle.  It  is  stated  that  the 
beetles  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  that  the  young  larvse  begin 
to  hatch  about  the  second  half  of  June.  The  average  duration  of  larval  life  was  found 
to  be  about  19  days.  As  remedial  treatment  for  this  insect  the  author  recommends 
burning  all  leaves  and  rubbish,  dusting  plants  with  insect  powder,  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  the  use  of  various  forms  of  covers.  Plaster  and  lime  were  found 
to  be  ineffective.  A  detailed  description  of  the  species  is  given  in  all  its  stageei, 
together  with  notes  on  the  literature  of  the  beetle. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  spotted  encumber  beetle. 

The  northern  squash  beetle  (EpUachna  borealis)  is' reported  as  causing  local  and 
periodical  depredations  on  the  cucumbers  and  related  plants.  Egg  laying  begins  in 
the  second  half  of  June,  and  the  larvae  hatch  within  about  10  days.  For  combating 
this  species  the  author  recommends  hand  picking  and  spraying  with  Paris  green  to 
which  lime  has  been  added. 

As  remedies  for  the  melon  aphis  {Aphis  gcmypii),  tobacco  decoction,  kerosene 
emulsion,  fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  and  tobacco 
extracts  are  recommended.  The  author  devised  2  forms  of  fumigators  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  fumigating  with  tobacco  extracts.  One  fumigator  consists  of  a  can 
with  a  tin  cylinder  8  in.  long  and  4  in.  in  diameter  soldered  to  one  side.  The  cylin- 
der is  furnished  with  an  opening  covered  with  a  screw  cap  on  the  upper  side,  into 
which  nicotine  preparations  may  be  poured.  The  can  is  without  bottom  and  is 
placed  over  the  plant  to  be  treated.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  a  burner  to  the  under 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  second  form  of  fumigator  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  tightly 
calked,  inverted  over  the  plant  to  be  treated,  and  a  tin  pail  connected  with  the  box 
by  a  tin  tube  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  nicotine  is  placed  in  the  pail  and  the  heat 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail  by  means  of  a  burner.  Notes  are  given  on  the  food 
plants,  life  history,  and  enemies  of  the  melon  louse. 

Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  are  presented  on  Anata  triitis,  A.  armigmi, 
Leptoglosgus   opposUxu,   L.  phyllopus,  squash    borer,   pickle  worm,  melon    worm. 
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CifrUmmra  extia,  Tkript  tabaa,  and  Armadiilidium  mlgare.  In  greenhoueea  attacked 
by  the  cacumber  thrips  the  author  recommends  fumigation  with  tobacco  extract 
and  syringing  plants  with  the  game  insecticide.  In  the  field  infested  plants  may  be 
sprayed  with  tobacco  extract,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  fumigated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  melon  aphis.  Experiments  with  Armadiilidium,  or  greenhouse  pillbug, 
showed  that  this  pest  possesses  great  resisting  power  to  ordinary  insecticides,  and 
that  tobacco  decoctions  and  kerosene  emulsions  are  not  effective  against  it  In 
infested  soil  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon. 

Further  expeiimenta  against  the  i>each-tree  borer,  M.  V.  Sukoerland  (New 
Ycrk  Cornell  Sla.  Bui.  192,  pp.  191-196,  fig».  6). — Good  results  were  obtained  by  J.  M. 
Stedman  in  the  use  of  wire-cage  protectors  for  keeping  the  borer  away  from  peach 
trees.  As  these  results  were  different  from  those  obtained  by  the  author  in  previous 
experiments,  the  value  of  such  protectors  was  again  tested  by  further  experiments. 
The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  the  wire  cage  successfully  used  by 
Stedman  offers  ' '  no  protection  against  the  peach-tree  borer. "  The  gas-tar  treatment, 
which  in  experiments  conducted  by  Stedman  killed  nearly  all  the  trees  upon  which 
it  was  used,  is  recommended  by  the  author  as  a  harmless  and  effective  remedy. 
Wooden  wrappers,  advised  by  Stedman  and  recommended  for  use  on  a  large  scale, 
are  considered  by  the  author  to  be  no  more  effective  than  cheaper  tarred  paper 
wrappers. 

San  Jo9^  scale  investigations.  I,  The  development  of  the  female,  V.  H. 
Lowe  and  P.  J.  Paerott  {New  York  StateSta.  Bui.  193,  pp.  S61-S68,  ph.  «).— Experi- 
ments with  larvteforthe  purpose  of  determining  the  duration  of  the  period  of  activity 
were  conducted  in  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  76"  F.  None  of  the  larvse  settled 
down  before  \2\  hours,  and  the  average  length  of  the  period  of  activity  was  27.7 
hoars.  As  a  rule,  the  young  larvse  remained  inactive  for  from  \  hour  to  4  hours. 
Olieervations  on  the  rate  of  travel  of  young  larvse  at  a  temperature  of  74°  F.  showed 
that  they  may  move  10^  ft.  in  a  period  of  6  bouts.  On  fruit  the  greater  number  of 
larvae  seek  the  blossom  end  or  stem  end,  preferring  the  part  of  the  apple  which  is  in 
the  shade.  The  young  remain  in  large  numbers  around  the  adult  females.  The 
average  mortality  among  the  larvee  of  the  San  Joe€  scale  was  39.8  per  cent. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  growth  was  foimd  to  be,  on  an  average,  49.6  days, 
and  during  this  time  4  stages  of  growth  were  noted  in  the  formation  of  the  scale.  In 
the  first  stage  the  body  of  the  insect  becomes  covered  with  a  secretion  of  white  fila- 
ments, in  the  second  stage  a  denser  layer  of  waxy  threads  is  noted  among  the  loose 
threads  of  the  first  stage,  while  the  third  sUt^^  is  characterized  by  the  dull  black 
color  of  the  scale.  The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  mature  insect.  The  first  molt 
occurred  on  an  average  20.7  days  after  birth  and  the  second  molt  29 J  days. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  development  of  larvte  was  carefully  studied  by 
the  author.  At  a  temperature  of  36°  F.  the  larvse  settled  down  almost  immediately 
and  attempted  to  secrete  scales.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in  this,  but  all  the  larvse 
died  before  reaching  the  hibernating  stage.  At  a  temperature  of  46°  F.  the  larvse 
were  unable  to  reach  the  hibernating  stage,  but  after  resisting  this  temperature  for  6 
weeks  continued  to  develop  to  that  stage  if  transferred  to  a  room  with  higher  tem- 
perature. At  a  temperature  of  58°  F.  the  larvse  reached  the  normal  hibernating  stage 
and  In  one  instance  developed  completely. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  means  of  local  distribution  of  the  San  Jos^  scale, 
and  it  was  found  that  active  larvse  on  leaves  which  were,  picked  from  the  tree  and 
allowed  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  were  disloclged  only  with  considerable  dif- 
flcnlty,  and  it  is  believed  that  larvse  may  be  transported  to  some  distance  by  this 
means.  Larvse  were  found  cUnging  to  grasshoppers,  aphis  lions,  flies,  and  Euphoria 
inda,  and  may  therefore  be  transported  from  tree  to  tree  on  such  insects. 

In  studyiifg  the  different  g^a/gea  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  the  author  made  use  of  two 
devices  for  confining  the  scale  to  limited  areas.    Bands  of  cotton  wool  tied  about 
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small  nursery  trees  or  on  the  limbs  of  large  trees  at  intervals  of  1  to  2  in.  served  to 
confine  the  scales  within  these  boundaries.  Another  means  of  accomplishing  this 
•was  found  in  the  use  of  metal  rings,  or  curt^n  rings,  set  in  the  bark  and  covered  with 
microscopic  cover  glasses  held  in  place  with  paraiHn. 

San  Jo8<  scale  investigations,  H,  V.  U.  Lowe  {Xexc  York  State  Sla.  Bui.  194, 
pp.  S69-S84). — The  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effects  of  winter  applications  of  kerosene  on  nursery  trees 
and  bearing  trees,  the  percentage  of  oil  necessary  to  kill  scales  in  winter,  and  the 
effect  of  summer  applications  on  healthy  trees.  Two  series  of  experimenb?  were 
made  on  nursery  trees,  the  first  lot  of  trees  being  sprayed  once  on  November  22  and 
the  second  lot  twice  on  November  22  and  March  27.  The  trees  were  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  and  quince,  144  in  all.  The  peach  and  plum  trees  were  found  to  be 
quite  sensitive,  peaches  being  killed  with  a  20  per  cent  mixture,  and  plums  seriously 
injured  with  a  40  per  cent  mixture.  Pears  and  apples  were  not  injured  with  1  appli- 
cation of  the  40  per  cent  mixture,  and  the  apples  were  not  affected  by  2  applii«tions 
of  this  strength,  although  pears  were  slightly  affected.  Similar  experiments  were 
made  on  bearing  treec,  with  the  result  that  no  injury  was  noted  on  pears,  except 
where  pure  kerosene  was  used.  Plums  were  not  injure<l  by  1  application  of  the  40 
per  cent  mixture,  but  were  badly  affected  by  the  pure  kerosene.  In  experiments  to 
detennine  the  percentage  of  oil  necessary  to  kill  the  San  Jos^  scale  it  was  foimd  that 
the  scales  were  not  destroyed  by  the  20  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene,  but  were  killed 
in  all  cases  where  the  40  per  cent  mixture  was  used.  In  testing  the  effect  of  summer 
applications  of  kerosene,  2  grades  of  oil  were  u.«ed,  100°  and  150°.  The  100°  oil 
injured  the  foliage  of  apple  and  pear  trees  in  all  cases,  even  when  used  in  the  15  per 
cent  mixture,  when  applied  during  May  and  June.  The  150°  oil,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  injure  the  trees  except  when  used  pure.  It  is  conclude*!  that  kerosene  may 
be  used  in  winter  on  apple  and  pear  trees  in  a  40  per  cent  mixture  or  at  a  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  the  scales  without  injuring  the  trees,  but  its  use  is  impracticable  on 
{>each  trees  and  is  somewhat  injurious  to  plums. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  method  of  fumigation  by  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  and 
spraying  with  crude  petroleum,  and  whale-oil  soap. 

Controlling  San  Josi  scale,  F.  H.  Hall,  V.  H.  Lowk,  and  P.  J.  Parrott  (.Y«c 
York  SltUe  <Sto.  Buh.  193  and  194,  popular  ed.,  pp.  11,  pit.  S). — This  is  a  p<.»pular  sum- 
mary of  Bulletins  193  and  194  of  the  station  (see  above) . 

Obserratioiu  on  Coccidse,  R.  Newstead  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  ^.  ser.,  le  (1901),  So. 
136,  pp.  81-8S,  figs.  6) . — The  author  gives  descriptive  and  biological  notes  on  the 
species  of  Aspidiotus,  Lichtensia,  Diaspis,  Fiorinia,  Antonina,  and  Dactylopius. 

Classification  of  Parlatoria,  G.  Lbonardi  (Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  it  (1900),  Xo.  7-li, 
pp.  S03-il09). — Brief  notes  on  the  anatomy  of  this  genus  of  scale  insects,  together 
with  an  analytical  table  for  the  determination  of  species. 

The  iniiurious  scale  insects  and  mealy  b\igs  of  the  British  Isles,  R.  Nbw8te.\d 
{.Tour.  Roy.  Horl.  Soc.  [London],  ^3  (1900),  No.  3,  pp.  il9-g6S,figii.  ^i').— The  author 
gives  a  general  account  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  methods  of  combating  a  laiige 
number  of  scale  insects  injurious  to  fruit,  shade  trees,  and  other  plants.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  remedies  and  methwls  of  prevention,  in  which,  besides  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  sjjecial  recommendations  are  given  concerning  the  \Tilue  and 
methods  of  making  kerosene  emulsion,  fir-tree  oil,  soft-soap  solution,  lime  wash, 
caustic-soda  wash,  clay  and  sulphur,  etc. 

Woolly  aphis  and  mistletoe,  F.  Pbneveyre  (Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14  (1901), 
No.  5,  pp.  147-150). — The  remedies  which  are  recommended  against  the  woolly  aphis 
include  the  following  formulas:  Soap,  1  kg.;  petroleum,  900  gm.;  amyl  alcohol,  500 
gm.;  water,  3  literjj.  Soap,  150  gui.;  water,  1  liter;  petroleum,  1,800  gm.;  pure 
petroleum. 

The  damage  caused  by  Porthesia  chrysorrhoea,  L.  J.  La.mbilliok  (Bui.  Agr. 
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[BrutteU],  n  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  4^-^).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  shade  trees  which  are  most  seriously  attacked  by  this  insect,  together  with 
notes  on  its  distribution.  The  damage  caused  by  the  species  is  said  to  be  10  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  gypsy  moth. 

The  Butherg'len  bug,  Kyaius  vinitor  {Ayr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  IS  (.1901), 
Xo.i,p.247). — This  insect  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  a  cherry  orchard  and  caused 
an  unusual  amount  of  damage.  In  combating  the  pest  experiments  were  tried  with 
a  fumigating  tent  and  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  This  method  proved  very  effective  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  insects  would  be  destroyed  by  using  a  diluted  formula. 

Some  iiisects  ii^urious  to  amall  fruits,  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  (Mitsouri  Slate 
Hon.  Soe.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S15SS4). — Brief  notes  on  insects  which  are  injurious  to 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits. 

Disease  of  the  black  currant  caused  by  the  gall  mit«,  Phytoptus  ribis,  J.  H. 
WiMox  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [London],  23  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  S46-S49,fig.  /).— Brief 
biological  and  descriptive  notes  are' given  on  this  mite.    The  removal  and  destruc- 
tion of  infested  buds  is  regarded  as  only  a  temporary  check  and  too  expensive  for 
application  on  a  large  scale.    Spraying  with  insecticides  is  practically  useless  when 
the  mites  are  protected  within  the  bud  scale.    The  only  reliable  method  for  exter- 
mination of  the  pest  is  found  in  the  complete  destruction  of  infested  plants  and  the 
application  of  gas  lime  or  slaked  lime  to  the  ground  after  the  removal  of  the  bushes. 
Thre«  untisual  strawberry  pests  and  a  greenhouse  pest,  M.  V.  8lingbrl.\nd 
(Xea  York  CorrieU  Sta.  Bui.  190,  pp.  14S-164,  fig».  75).— The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  an  attack  of  Caarria  obmUtana  on  strawberry  fields  at  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Specimens  of  the  moth  were  collected  and  placed  in  breeding  cages  in  which  straw- 
berry plants  were  set    The  eggs  were  laid  on  the  glass  sides  of  the  cages.    The 
duration  of  the  egg  stage  was  found  to  be  10  days.    The  caterpillars  fed  chiefly  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  and  after  a  few  days  began  to  roll  the  leaves  together  by 
means  of  silken  threads.    There  are  probably  3  broods  of  the  caterpillars  during 
the  growing  season,  in  May,  July,  and  September.    A  parasite  identified  as  Rhysal- 
lui  atriceps  was  bred  from  a  number  of  caterpillars.    In  one  strawberry  Held  an 
experiment  was  tried  in  spraying  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  150  gal.  of 
water,  without  the  a<ldition  of  lime.    The  leaves  and  young  fruits  were  injured  by 
the  Paris  green  and  only  a  few  caterpillars  were  destroyed.    It  is  recommended  that 
where  spraying  is  adopted,  applications  should  be  made  before  the  blossoms  open, 
and  if  another  spraying  is  required  it  should  be  done  after  the  fruit  is  picked.    Arse- 
nate of  lead  is  recommended  as  more  suitable  than  Paris  green  for  this  purpose. 
Mowing  over  the  strawberry  patch  after  the  fruit  is  picked,  and  burning  the  leaves, 
is  recommeiided  as  still  more  effective  than  spraying. 

At  Leech  burg.  Pa.,  2  species  of  ground  beetles  (Harpalm  caHginoms  and  H.  penn- 
*!^Tanicu»),  are  reported  as  injuring  ripe  strawberries  by  eating  the  seeds  and  inci- 
dentally damaging  the  pulp  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  beetles  apparently 
attack  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  seeds,  but  when  the  fruit  is  scarce 
they  feed  upon  the  pulp,  especially  of  very  ripe  berries.  By  raking  off  the  mulch 
and  placing  a  few  boards  between  the  rows,  the  beetles  may  be  enticed  under  such 
protection  and  thus  found  and  destroyed.  They  are  attracted  to  lights  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  successfully  combated  by  means  of  lantern  trai*.  The 
beetles  may  be  attracted  to  similar  traps  by  means  of  meat  baits. 

Biolc^cal  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  the  white  fly  of  the  strawberry  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Aleurodes.  The  life  cycle  of  these  insects  occupies  from  4  to  5 
weeks,  and  there  are  3  or  more  broods  during  the  growing  season.  The  insects 
congregate  mostly  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  from  which  they  suck  the  sap. 
They  may  be  combated  by  a  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion,  mechanical  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  water,  or  whale-oil  soap,  directed  so  as  to  strike  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaves. 
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The  greenhouse  leaf  tier  [Phlyctaina  nMgali*)  is  reported  as  injurious  to  all  sorts 
of  greenhouse  plants.  The  caterpillars  feed  preferably  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
eating  out  patches  of  the  leaf  tissues  and  leaving  the  thin  skin  on  tlie  upper  side. 
The  caterpillars  require  about  20  days  in  attaining  their  complete  growth  and  undergo 
3  molts  during  that  time.  The  life  cycle  is  passed  through  in  from  44  to  .50  days,  and 
there  may  be  7  or  8  generations  every  year  in  greenhouses.  This  insect  iw  easily 
transported  on  greenhouse  plants  in  the  egg  state  or  as  young  c^aterpillars,  and  such 
plants  should  be  examined  before  l)eing  set  out  iu  the  greenhouse.  The  moths  are 
somewhat  attracted  to  lights,  and  lantern  traps  are  recommended  in  ooniliating 
them.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  was  found  ineffective.  A  greenhouse  containing 
■8,000  cubic  feet  of  sj>ace  was  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
of  cyanid  to  each  400  ft.  of  space  for  about  J  hour.  Live  moths  of  the  leaf  tier  kept 
in  a  wire  cage  were  not  killed  by  this  treatment,  and  none  of  the  J'aterpillars  or 
pupte  was  affected  by  it,  although  considerable  damage  was  done  to  roses,  carna- 
tions, and  other  plants.  Furtherexperiments  with  this  gas  indicate<l  that  the  green- 
house leaf  tier  can  not  be  destroyed  without  using  the  gas  in  a  strength  which  is 
injurious  to  the  plants.  The  most  practical  and  thorough  method  of  combating  this 
insect  is  considered  to  be  hand  picking. 

Tha  phylloxera  of  the  vine,  F.  T.  BiOLErm  ( California  Sta.  Hid.  ISl,  pp.  16, 
fig».  4)- — A  brief  historical  review  is  given  of  the  gradual  distribution  of  phylloxera 
in  European  countries  and  its  subsequent  reimportation  into  California.  The  in.sect 
has  recently  appeare<l  in  several  important  crop-growing  districts  of  California,  which 
were  previotisly  regarded  as  exempt  from  \Xa  attacks.  The  author  therefore  prepared 
notes  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  phylloxera,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  various  remedies  which  have  l)cen  found  most  effective  in  combating  the  jM^t^. 
Of  these  remedies  special  mention  is  made  of  carbon  bisulphid,  submersion,  planting 
in  sand,  disinfection  of  cuttings,  and  the  use  of  resistant  vines. 

Combating  phylloxera  in  Soumania,  U.  K.  Nicolb.\n'o  (La  Ititte  oh/a-  Ir 
phylloxera  en  Moitmatile.  BiirhareKt:  Oon-rninent,  1900,  pp.  173,  figs.  IS,  map  I). — The 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  present  centers  of  infection  by  this  insect,  exjHjri- 
mentjj  in  treatment  with  bi.sulphid  of  carbon,  the  spread  of  the  insect,  and  of  the 
reconstruction  of  vineyards  by  the  use  of  American  vines  and  by  other  methods. 

Catching  the  moths  of  Tortrix  ambiguella,  J.  Di'pouh  et  al.  ( Chron.  Agr.  Caiitim 
Vaiid,  14  (1901),  Xo.  8,  pp.  ■iJ9-;.'S7). — This  article  contains  an  account  of  a  metluxl 
adopted  for  capturing  moths  of  injurious  grape  caterpillars  by  means  of  a  racket 
covered  with  adhesive  substances.  These  instruments  may  be  successfully  manipu- 
lated by  small  children  which  are  employed  for  this  purpose  in  vineyards.  The  us« 
of  this  method  has  given  such  promising  results  that  it  is  strongly  reooinmendol. 

Beport  on  methods  of  combating  Tortrix  ambiguella  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, J.  Laborbk  (BhI.  Min.  Agr.  (France),  20  (1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  llJi-U4).—The 
author  reports  a  large  series  of  experiments  with  remedies  for  destroying  this  in«>ct, 
and  also  Eudemi«  hotrana.  Remedies  were  tested  on  all  stages  of  the  insect.  For 
destruction  of  the  eggs,  sulphuric  acid,  eau  de  japelU,  soap  and  turpentine,  and  8o*p 
and  petroleum  were  tested;  on  the  larvre,  soap  and  nicotine,  soap,  nicotine  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  oleic  acid,  petroleum,  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  acetic  acid,  and  aI»-> 
various  arsenical  poisons.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  author's  experiments 
that  attention  may  he  most  advantageously  directe<l  in  the  winter  against  the  chrysalis 
and  in  the  spring  against  the  larva-  of  the  first  generation. 

Larkspur  and  geraniums  for  grasshoppers,  C.  Lbdwiixse  (Agr.  Gaz.  Xnr 
South  Walen,  1^  (1901),  Xo.  2,  pp.  317,  31S).—]inei  ol>ser\-8tion8  are  given  on  the 
poisonous  effects  of  larkspur  and  red  geraniums  on  grasshoppers.  It  was  noted  that 
grasshoppers  died  very  (juickly  after  eating  these  plants,  but  it  is  not  beUevetl  that 
large  swarms  of  grasshoppers  could  be  che«!ke<l  by  this  means. 

Spray  calendar  (Xew  York  Cornell  Sla.  Bui.  188,  pp.  107-116). — A  brief  discussion 
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is  gives  of  the  means  for  preventing  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects,  and  suggestions  are 
made  for  the  protection,  by  spraying,  of  different  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental 
plants.  Formulas  and  directions  for  preparation  are  given  for  the  more  important 
fungicides  and  insecticides. 

The  general  treatment  of  insect  peats,  H.  Maxwrix-Lepkoy  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr. 
We»t  Indies,  Pamphlet  No.  5,  1901,  pp.  29). — A  brief  discussion  of  injurious  insects, 
giving  general  classification  and  an  account  of  remedies  and  spraying  apparatus 
which  have  been  found  effective.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  beneficial  insects, 
means  of  introduction  of  insect  pests,  and  directions  for  collecting  and  forwarding 
specimens. 

The  resistance  of  the  larval  mosquito  to  cold,  M.  J.  Wright  {British  Med. 
Jour.,  1901,  No.  2103,  Epit.,  pp.  882,  88S).—The  observations  reported  in  this  article 
were  made  on  several  species  of  Anopheles  and  Culex.  At  a  temperature  sufficiently 
low  to  freeze  a  crust  of  ice  on  pools,  the  author  observed  mosquito  larvte  in  active 
movement  in  such  pools.  In  some  cases  the  adult  mosquitoes  were  emerging  from 
the  nymph  condition.  Mosquito  larvie  kept  in  bowls  and  subjected  to  low  tempera- 
ture remained  alive  and  active  untU  the  water  was  frozen  into  a  solid  mass.  After 
thawing  out,  some  of  them  recovered  their  activity.  The  author  believes  that  mos- 
quitoes pass  the  winter  chiefly  in  the  larval  stage. 

A  preliminary  not«  on  the  hibernation  of  ntosquitoes,  H.  E.  Annett  and 
J.  E.  DcTTON  (Brilinh  Med.  Jour.,  1901 ,  No.  2104,  Epil.,p.  lOlS). — This  paper  contains  a 
dtscu«eion  of  the  question  in  what  stage  mosquitoes  pass  the  winter.  It  appears  that 
in  England  species  of  Culex  and  Anopheles  winter  over  in  both  the  adult  and  the 
larval  stages.  Experiments  indicate  that  when  mosquitoes  are  kept  in  a  dry  c^e 
they  die  within  a  few  days,  while  they  may  be  kept  alive  for  months  in  a  damp,  cold 
atmosphere. 

The  life  history  of  the  warble  flies,  E.  E.  Acotbn  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  12 
(1901),  No.  1S6,  pp.  92-96). — This  article  contains  a  discussion  of  the  literature  on 
Ht/poderma  boris  and  H.  lineaium.  The  evidence  forthe  supposed  entrance  of  H.  bovit 
into  the  mouth  and  subsequent  penetration  through  the  tissues  to  a  position  under 
the  skin  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

Beport  of  the  lecturer  on  apiculture,  H.  R.  Rowson  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Fhrm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  136, 1S7) . — An  experiment  was  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  an  economic  method  for  using  unfinished  sections.  Some  of  the 
supers  containing  unfinished  sections  were  left  on  the  hives,  and  other  supers  with 
anfinighe<l  sections  were  placed  in  front  of  the  hives  in  such  a  way  that  the  bees 
could  easily  remove  the  boney  from  them  without  danger  of  interference  from  bees 
belonging  to  other  colonies.  The  honey  from  the  unfinished  sections  outside  the 
hives  was  rapidly  removed  and  served  to  complete  the  unfinished  sections  within 
the  hives.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  since  no  robbing  was  observed  and  the  sections 
were  not  stained  by  the  bees. 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that  protection  could  be  afforded  in  the  spring  to 
colonies  of  bees  which  have  been  maintained  in  cellars  during  the  winter  by  placing 
supers  on  the  hives  and  putting  the  hives  in  chaff  cushions.  It  was  found  that  the 
heat  was  thus  well  retained  in  the  cushion,  and  as  a  result  the  cluster  of  bees  did  not 
become  contracted  and  the  queen  was  able  to  lay  eggs  over  a  greater  area  of  comb. 

The  heat  of  beehives  and  the  results  of  varying  it,  Sylviac  (L' Apiculleur, 
n.  «T.,  44  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  75-78) . — The  author  discusses  this  problem  in  a  general 
way,  and  indicates  the  methods  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  inside  of  the 
hives  and  for  determining  any  movements  of  the  bees  and  the  amount  of  food 
consumed. 

The  Freiburg  investigations  of  eggs  of  bees,  F.  Dickel  and  A.  Weismann 
(Anat.  Anzeiger,  19  (1901),  No.  S-4,  pp- 104-111). — This  discussion  is  controversial  in 
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nature  and  concerns  the  general  problem  of  the  influence  of  fertilization  and  heredity 
upon  the  development  of  the  different  members  of  bee  colonies. 

Notes  on  foiU  l>roo<l  of  bees,  E.  Ri'fpy  (Rev.  Intenuit.  Apicult.,  SS  (1901),  Ko.  S, 
pp.  60-61). — A  brief  discussion  of  practical  methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of  this 
disease. 

FOODS— miTKITIOir. 

The  composition  of  jellies  and  jams,  L.  M.  Tolman,  L.  S.  Mctjson,  and  W.  D. 
BiGELow  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  2S  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  S47S5S).—Ab  preliminary  to 
the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  fruit  preserves,  a  number  of  sam- 
ples of  fruita  and  of  jellies  and  jams  made  from  them  were  analyzed.  The  fraite 
examined  include  the  apple,  crab  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape,  orange,  pineapple, 
huckleberry,  and  blackberry.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  solids,  ash,  proteids, 
and  sugars.  Total  solids  were  determined  by  drying  from  5  to  10  gm.  in  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  platinum  dish  at  100*  for  from  10  to  12  hours.  The  solids  were  charred, 
the  mass  collected  on  a  filter,  exhausted  with  water,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  Acid 
was  determined  with  decinormal  potassium  hydroxid,  using  phenolphthalein  aa  an 
indicator,  the  results  being  reported  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nitn^en  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Gunning  method.  Reducing  sugars  were  estimated  by  the  Allihn 
method  and  cane  sugar  calculated  by  the  Clerget  formula,  the  polarization  being 
maile  with  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  instrument. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  are  tabulated.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruits  selected, 
e8j)ecially  the  apples  and  grapes,  "were  not  in  all  cases  of  typical  composition." 

Cane  sugar  was  found  in  all  the  fruits  examined  except  blackberry.  In  the  orange, 
pear;h,  and  pineapple  it  was  in  excess  of  the  reducing  sugar.  The  polarization  of  the 
Damson  plum  indicated  an  excess  of  dextrose  over  levulose.  The  extent  of  inversion 
in  comparing  jams  and  jellies  varied  with  the  amount  of  free  organic  acid  and  length 
of  time  the  product  was  heated.  There  were,  however,  some  marked  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  jams  and  marmalades,  except  the  crab  apple  products,  showed  a  higher 
inversion  than  the  corresponding  jellies,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  heated 
for  a  longer  time. 

The  presence  of  tin  in  canned  foods,  J.  K.  Caldwell  and  A.  E.  Parebs  (Brit- 
ish  Food  Jour.,  S  (1901),  No.  S9,  pp.  146,  147).— The  authors  report  the  presence  of 
tin  in  all  samples  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  which  they  examined.  In  estima- 
ting the  tin,  100  gm.  of  the  can's  contents  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
gently  charred.  The  residue  was  ground  and  twice  extracted  with  warm  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  then  treated  with  sulphm^ted  hydrogen,  the  tin  being 
recovered  as  stannic  oxid.  The  amount  of  tin  in  the  canned  v^etables — tomatoes 
and  beans — was  0.168  grain  per  pound.  In  the  fruits — pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
pineapples — it  ranged  from  0.112  to  0.885  grain  per  pound.  The  length  of  time  the 
articles  had  been  canned  was  not  known.  In  2  of  the  samples  very  slight  traces  of 
lead  were  found. 

Maple  sirup  from  defoliated  trees,  F.  W.  Morse  (Netv  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  79, 
p.  10). — As  shown  by.  analyses,  the  sirup  from  the  last  run  of  sap  from  maple  trees 
which  had  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  the  previous  summer  by  the  forest  tent  cater- 
pillar did  not  differ  materially  in  composition  from  other  "last  run"  maple  sirap. 
In  appearance  it  was  dark  colored  and  clear. 

Oonceming:  the  fineness  of  division  and  solution  of  food  when  chewed, 
J.  U.  Gacdenz  (Arch.  Hyg.,  39  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  2S0-S57,  dym.  /).— Experiments 
which  the  author  rei)ort8  covered  a  number  of  common  foods,  including  apples,  bread, 
radishes,  sandwicliea,  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  macaroni,  potatoes,  etc.  Conclusions  are 
drawn  regarding  the  quantity  ordinarily  taken  at  a  bite  and  the  size  of  particles  after 
chewing  food  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.    Results  showing  the  size  of  the  chewed 
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particles  and  the  amount  of  the  different  foods  dissolved  by  the  saliva  are  reported 
in  detail.  The  author  believes  that  a  bite  of  normal  size  is  su£9ciently  chewed  in 
half  a  minute,  so  that  there  is  a  desire  to  swallow  it.  In  general,  v^;etable  foods 
were  better  divided  by  chewing  than  animal  foods.  According  to  these  investiga- 
tions, the  saliva  in  a  very  short  time  (half  a  minute)  dissolved  the  common  starchy 
food  such  as  macaroni  and  potatoes.  As  was  to  be  expec-ted,  animal  foods,  such  as 
egg  white  and  meat,  were  not  dissolved  by  saliva.  The  results  are  discussed  at  some 
length. 

The  effect  of  severe  and  prolong^ed  muacular  'work  on  food  cozisumption, 
digestion,  and  metaboliam,  W.  0.  Atwateb  and  H.  C.  Shebman  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Cffice  of  Experiment  Slatumt  Bui.  98,  pp.  1-66,  fig.  1). — A  6-day  bicycle  race  afforded 
the  authors  an  opportunity  to  study  tht  food  consumption  by  3  of  the  principal  con- 
testants, as  well  as  the  digestibility  of  the  food  and  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen,  the 
investigation  being  made  with  the  view  to  determine  the  effects  on  these  factors  of 
severe  and  prolonged  muscular  work.  The  average  amounts  of  food  consumed  per 
man  per  day  follow: 

Average  daily  food  consumption  of  bicycle  racerg  performing  severe  muscular  'work. 


Protein.  , 


Miller,  during  6-day  race 

FUkioirtoii,  daiinx  3  days  of  the  Mnj  nice 

Albert,  daring  6-dky  race 

Albert,  during  preluniniuy  period 
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The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the  food  consumed,  digestibility 
of  the  food,  and  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen: 

"(1)  Trained  athletes  undergoing  unusually  severe  exertion  demand  a  largely 
increased  supply  of  easily  digested  food  of  such  kinds  as  'agree'  with  the  subject, 
and  that  the  availability  of  such  food  is  not  greatly  afiected  by  the  loss  of  sleep 
and  almost  continuous  muscular  exertion;  (2)  tmder  such  circumstances  the  metab- 
olism of  nitrogen  as  well  as  that  of  energy  is  increased,  body  protein  being  drawn 
upon  tmless  the  food  is  very  abimdant;  and  (3)  trained  athletes  appear  to  be  able 
to  lose  relatively  large  amounts  of  body  nitrogen  without  any  apparent  ill  effects. 

"It  is  conceivable  that  equally  severe  and  prolonged  exertion  might  perhaps  be 
undergone  without  increased  metabolism  of  nitrc^n,  provided  the  supply  of  fuel 
material  was  very  abimdant.  This  question,  however,  can  be  settled  only  by  experi- 
ments in  which  the  diet  is  under  control." 

The  mechanical  work  and  efficiency  of  bicyclers,  R.  C.  Carpenter  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  of  Experitnent  Stations  Bui.  9S,j^.S7-67,  figs.  g). — From  the  data  recorded 
in  the  investigations  noted  above,  and  a  number  of  special  determinations,  the  author 
discnsses  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  2  of  the  bicycle  racers,  its  mechanical 
equivalent,  and  the  apparent  efficiency  of  the  racers.  As  pointed  out,  the  external 
resistance  may  be  summarized  under  2  general  heads — that  of  the  air  and  that  of  the 
bicycle. 

"  The  total  work  done  by  Miller  is  computed  to  have  been  over  15,000,000  foot- 
poands,  or  7,.'>00  foot-tons,  on  the  first  day,  and  6,500,000  foot-poimds,  or  2,750  foot- 
tons,  on  the  last  day  of  the  race.  .  .  .  The  average  heat  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  in  the  6  days  amounted  to  3,102  calories.  At  the  same  time  the  food  consumed 
fnmished  4,967  calories,  making  an  apparent  efficiency  of  over  60  per  cent.  ...  If 
we  aaeume  that  the  eqtdvalent  exposure  of  the  bicycle  rider  was  4  sq.  ft.,  .  .  .  the 
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total  work  done  each  day  ranged  from  nearly  20,000,000  to  nearly  7,000,000  foot- 
pounds, and  the  corresponding  heat  equivalent  from  6,381  to  2,256  calories,  averaging 
3,994  calories. 

"The  amount  of  work  done  by  Albert  was  slightly  less  than  that  by  Miller,  rang- 
ing from  12,000,000  to  4,000,000  foot-pounds  per  day,  with  a  corresponding  range  in 
heat  equivalent  from  3,938  to  1,334  calories.  The  average  heat  equivalent  of  the 
work  done  per  day  during  the  6  days  is  2,760  calories,  and  the  average  energy  in  the 
food  as  foimd  by  actual  determination  of  the  heat  of  combustion  is  6,307  calories, 
making  an  apparent  efficiency  of  nearly  45  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  equivalent  exposure  of  the  rider  is  asgunied  as  equal  to  4  sq.  ft,,  the  total 
amount  of  work  done  each  day  varied  from  nearly  16,000,000  to  a  little  over  5,000,000 
foot-pounds,  with  a  corresponding  range  in  heat  equivalent  from  5,088  to  1,686 
calories,  with  an  average  for  the  6  days  of  3,547  calories." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  each  case  there  is  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  energy 
of  the  food  consumed,  since  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  body  fat  was  also  consumed, 
the  energy  of  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  total  income. 
This  would  diminish  somewhat  the  apparent  efficiency. 

"  Under  the  conditions  of  the  race  the  amount  of  energy  exerted  can  be  considered 
about  the  limit  of  human  strength  and  endurance.  This  is  reasonably  many  times 
greater  than  would  be  exerted  by  the  ordinary  laborer  working  under  the  routine  of 
his  usual  occupation." 

On  the  influence  of  food  consumed  upon  metabolism,  U.  Koraen  (Skand. 
Arch.  Phyniol.,  11  {1900),  No.  S-4,  pp.  176-197).— The  respiratory  quotient  and  the 
hourly  excretion  of  nitrogen  were  studie<l  under  different  dietary  conditions,  the 
author  l>eing  the  subject.  A  number  of  his  conclusions  follow:  When  some  66  gm. 
of  fat  is  consumed  the  total  metabolism  is  not  increased.  When  some  165  gm.  of  cane 
sugar  is  consumed  it  is  increased  somewhat,  and  markedly  increased  when  52  gm.  of 
protein  is  consumed.  A  marked  increase  is  also  observed  when  a  mixed  diet  w^hich 
is  ratlier  difficult  of  digestion  is  consumed.  When  fasting,  the  hourly  excretion  of 
nitrogen  is  0.414  gm.;  that  of  carbon,  6.05  gm.,  with  a  possible  error  of  ±  0.19  gm. 
These  values  are  equivalent  to  72.1  calories,  with  a  possible  error  of  ±2.3  calories. 

BeBpiration  experiments  with  a  corpulent  subject  when  work  was  per- 
formed and  the  moistxire  content  of  the  air  varied,  A.  Brodbn  and  H.  Wolpebt 
{Arch.  Hyg.,  39  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S98-311).— la  these  experiments  the  respiratory 
quotient  was  determine<l.  The  large  amount  of  water  in  the  respiratory  products 
explains  the  great  thirst  experienced  by  corpulent  persons.  The  exi)eriments  are 
discussed  in  considerable  detail,  especially  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  work 
by  corpulent  and  thin  persons  in  the  tropics. 

Contribution  to  the  subject  of  gastric  juice  and  the  composition  of  it* 
enzyms,  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Siebek  {ZUchr.  I'hy»iol.  Chem.,3~>  {1901),  No.  S-4,  pp. 
1191-319). — pjxperiments  are  reportetl  and  discussed. 

Concerning  the  theory  of  digrestion  of  protein,  W.  W.  Sawjau>w  {Arvh. 
Physiol.  [Pfliiger'],  85  {1901),  No.  4-6,  pp.  17l~.i2-5).—S.  chemical  study  of  the  digesti- 
bility of  proteids  with  an  extended  discussion. 

Contribution  to  the  physiolo^  of  dilation,  m,  A  substance  increasing- 
the  flow  of  digrestive  juice,  C.  Radzikowski  {Arch.  Phyriol.  [Pflu^er'\,  84  {1901), 
No.  11-W,  pp.  513-536). — Studies  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  peptic  digestion. 

Contribution  to  the  physiologry  of  digestion.  IV,  Two  pepsin-formiitg 
bodies,  F.  R.  Mark-Schnohf  {Arch.  Phygiol.  [Pfiuger'],  85  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  14S- 
i.^).— Experiments  with  a  dog  are  reported  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  white, 
80-calle<l  pure  dextrin  neither  causes  a  secretion  of  digestive  juice  nor  formation  of 
pepsin.  Inulin  and  glycogen,  even  when  chemically  pure,  cause  the  formation  of 
pepsin  without  causing  a  secretion  of  digestive  juice. 
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The  composition,  di^stibiUty,  and  feeding:  value  of  barnyard  millet  (Pani> 
cum  crus-^alli)  J.  B.  Lindsky  (MatsachtueUs  Nta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  SS-44) . — Proximate 
and  ash  analyses  are  reported  of  the  millet  plant  at  different  stages  of  growth,  millet 
seed,  naillet  silage,  millet  and  soy-bean  silage,  com  and  soy-bean  silage,  as  well  aa 
the  coefficients  of  digestibility  (obtained  in  experiments  with  sheep)  of  green  millet, 
millet  hay,  millet  and  soy-bean  silage,  and  com  and  soy-bean  silage.  The  coeffi- 
cients of  digestibility  follow: 

Coffficientt  of  digettibilUy  of  millet,  millet  hay,  etc. 
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The  feeding  valae  of  millet  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The  author's  conclusions 
follow: 

"  Barnyard  millet  is  a  warm-weather  plant,  similar  in  this  respect  to  Indian  com. 
As  harvested  in  early  blossom,  the  fodder  contains  less  nitrogen-free  extract  matter, 
more  fiber  or  woody  matter,  and  rather  more  ash  than  com  fodder.  The  seed  resem- 
bles the  cereals  (eq)ecially  oats)  in  composition.  It  contains  considerable  more  fiber, 
rather  more  ash,  and  5  to  6  per  cent  less  extract  matter  than  maize. 

"  Barnyard  millet,  grown  on  naturally  moist  and  fertile  land,  will  probably  yield 
as  much  dry  matter  per  acre  as  com.  It  has  less  nutritive  value  than  the  com,  the 
principal  reason  for  this  being  that  the  com  can  partially  mature  its  grain  and  still 
be  readily  eaten  by  animals,  while  the  millet  must  be  cut  wheq  in  blossom  to  secure 
it  in  the  meet  desirable  condition  for  feeding. 

"It  is  not  suitable  for  hay,  and,  while  it  makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  silage,  it  is 
inferior  to  maize  as  a  silage  crop.    It  furnishes  a  desirable  green  feed,  especially  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  can  be  most  satisfactorily  ■ 
utilized.    The  millet  can  be  used  for  silage  in  place  of  com  whenever  it  is  not  con- 
venient or  ix)9sible  to  grow  the  latter." 

Dried  diatillery  gnrains,  J.  B.  Lindsbv  (Mas»achuieU»  .SSto.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  44-60). — 
Distiller}-  grains  are  divided  into  3  classes,  those  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  (1) 
alcohol  and  spirits,  (2)  Bourbon  whisky,  and  (3)  rye  whisky.  Statistics  are  given 
of  the  total  American  output  of  dried  distillery  grains  and  of  the  amount  exported. 
The  composition  of  a  number  of  sorts  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the  results  of  digestion 
experiments  with  sheep.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  distillery  grains 
of  the  better  sort  were:  Dry  matter,  81;  protein,  74;  fat,  94;  and  nitrogen-free  extract, 
32.    The  value  of  distiller's  grains  for  milch  cows  is  briefly  spoken  of. 

Chemical  compoaition  and  feeding  value  of  the  germ  and  dry  residue  of 
iMtrley  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Italian  beer,  P.  Scar.^fia  (Stuz.  Sper.  Agr. 
Ilal.,  34  (1901),  No.  4,  VP-  Sll-'1S7). — Proximate  and  ash  analyses  are  reported,  as 
well  as  artificial  digestion  experiments. 

Parsons  Six-Dollar  Feed,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {Masmchvsettti  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  63, 
S4). — An  analysis  is  reported  of  this  feeding  stufi,  which  is  said  to  consist  principally 
of  the  hulls  of  different  grains  and  other  low-grade  material  from  grain  mills  and 
elevators. 
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Beet  pulp,  A.  E.  Shi'ttleworth  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erpt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
£9,  SO) . — The  author  quotes  the  foini>osition  of  the  beet  pulp  and  discusses  its  feed- 
ing value. 

Composition  of  sunflower  seeds,  F.  W.  Morse  (New  Hampshire  SUi.  BvU.  79,  pp. 
7,  8) . — The  specific  gravity  of  sunflower  seeds,  relative  amounts  of  meats  and  hulls, 
as  well  as  the  composition  of  both  black  and  striped  whole  seeds,  meats,  and  hulls 
are  reported. 

Composition  of  some  poultry  foods,  F.  W.  Morse  (.Vrw  Hampthire  Sta.  Bui.  79, 
pp.  8,  9). — Analyses  of  meat  and  l)one  meal,  beef  scraps,  ground  drie<l  fish,  broken 
crackers,  middlings,  and  several  commercial  poultry  feeds  are  reported. 

The  composition  of  purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea) ,  J.  B.  Lindsey  ( Ma*»achxuietU 
Shi.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  5J,  5.i) . — ^The  composition  of  purslane  is  reported  and  the  uses  of 
the  plant  briefly  discus8e<l. 

Orape  pruning  as  a  feeding:  stuff  for  farm  animals,  F.  GcERRisRr  (Staz.  fiper. 
Agr.  Hal.,  34  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  3.18-346).— The  author  reports  proximate  and  ash 
analyses  of  grape  prunings,  hay,  and  straw. 

Breadnut  (Bui.  Bot.  Dept.  Jnmnica,  n.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No.  3,  p.  4^).— It  is  stated 
that  the  fruit  or  "nut"  of  the  Vne&Amxt  (Brosimum  alicattrum)  is  largely  used  for 
feeding  cattle,  as  are  also  the  leaves,  which  constitute  a  valuable  fodder  for  horses 
and  cattle.    The  tree  also  yields  excellent  timber. 

The  respiratory  quotient  and  overfeeding*  of  fat,  M.  Bleibtrbu  (Arch. 
Physiol.  [Pauper],  85  (1901),  No.  7-8,  pp.  345-400,  figs.  S,  pi.  i).— With  a  view  to 
obtaining  data  on  the  different  sorts  of  animal  fats,  experiments  were  made  with  geese. 
They  were  overfed  with  ground  rye  mush,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  sugar  was  added. 
A  respiration  apparatus,  which  is  described,  was  used  to  determine  the  respiratory 
quotient  in  connection  with  these  investigations.  The  author  sums  up  the  results  as 
follows:  When  full-grown  lean  geese  are  fed  much  more  than  they  require  of  a 
ration  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  respiratory  quotient  becomes  much  greater  than 
normal.  The  high  value  is  causetl  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
excreted  and  not  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed.  A  respiratory 
quotient  excee<ling  the  unit  value,  namely,  that  corresponding  to  the  combus- 
tion of  body  substance,  shows  that  the  transformation  of  carbohydrates  into  tat 
in  the  animal  body  is  accompanied  by  a  cleavage  of  carbon  dioxid.  Even  when  the 
process  of  digestion  is  most  active  the  geese  overfed  with  rye  did  not  excrete  any 
inflammable  gases  so  far  as  could  be  determined.  The  milk-w^hite  color  of  blood 
serum  which  has  often  been  observed  in  overfed  geese  is  due  to  an  emulsion  of  fat  in 
which  the  drops  are  very  minute.  This  condition  disappears  if  the  animal  fosts  for 
a  few  days,  and  does  not  occur  if  the  animal  is  fed  fat-free  food  rich  in  carbohydrates. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  fat  in  the  serum  is  derived  from  fat  in  the  food 
consumed  and  not  from  newly  formed  body  fat. 

Further  experiments  on  the  resorption  of  artificially  colored  fat,  E.  PplCorr 
(Arch.  PhyKiol.  [Pftuger'\,  85  (1901),  No.  1-3,  pp.  i-«^). —Additional  experiments 
are  reported  and  the  recent  work  on  the  subject  of  the  resorption  of  colored  fat  is 
critically  reviewe<l. 

Bemarks  on  Dr.  L.  Holfbauer's  article  concerning  the  resorption  of  artifi- 
cially colored  fat,  S.  Exner  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfliiger],  84  (1901),  No.  11-lS,  pp. 
6^8-^35,  fig.  1). — A  controversial  article. 

The  resorption  of  fat  and  soap  in  the  large  and  the  small  int«stine,  H.  J. 
Hamburger  (Proc.  Sec.  Sci.  Koninkl.  Akad.  Welensch.  Amsierdam,  1900,  II,  pp. 
i>87-i98). — Experiments  with  a  dog  are  reported. 

A  note  on  tiie  question  of  the  digestibility  of  cellulose  in  the  intestines, 
E.  MOller  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Ptliiger],83(1901),  No.  10-lS,  pp. 6ii>-«j?7).— Experiments 
were  made  with  the  enzym  of  the  hepato  pancreas  of  a  carp  and  also  with  a  goat 
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having  2  fistulas.  Acconling  to  the  author  the  tests  showed  that  with  the  goat 
ragar  is  not  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  when  cellulose  is  rendered  soluble  in 
the  intestine. 

Com  vs.  peas  for  fattening  steers,  G.  E.  Dav  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Kipt.  Farm 
Rpl.  1900,  p.  46). — ^The  comparative  value  of  iieas  and  com  as  part  of  a  ration  was 
studie«l.  Six  steers  fed  com,  barley,  and  oats  (1:1:1)  for  36  days  and  then  corn  and 
oats  (3:1)  for  151  days,  gained  341.5  llw.,  consuming  4.73  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of 
gain.  Five  steers  fed  peas,  barley,  and  oats  (1:1:1)  for  36  days  and  then  peas  and 
oats  (3:1)  for  151  days,  gaine<l  348.6  lbs.,  consuming  4. 64  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain. 

The  meal  mixture  containing  peas  gave  slightly  larger  gains  than  that  containing 
com;  but  when  the  relative  cost  per  ton  of  com  and  peas  was  taken  into  account  the 
com  mixture  gave  decidedly  cheaper  gains.  In  this  one  test  the  pea  mixture  was 
not  worth  quite  50  cts.  per  ton  more  than  the  com  mixture,  whereas  the  actual  cost 
of  the  pea  mixture  was  between  $2  and  $3  per  ton  more  than  the  com  mixture. 

Heavy,  medium,  and  light  rations  for  fattening*  steers,  G.  E.  Day  ( Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Fhrm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  45,  ^).— Using  3  lots  of  4  steers  each,  the 
comparative  value  of  heavy,  medium,  and  light  grain  rations  was  tested,  in  continua- 
tion of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  372),  the  feeding  test  proper  covering  187  days. 
The  average  amount  of  grain  consumed  per  100  U>s.  live  weight  by  the  steers  receiv- 
ing a  heavy  ration  was  0.85  lb.  per  day;  of  those  receiving  a  medium  ration,  0.66  lb.; 
and  of  those  receiving  a  light  ration,  0.51  lb.  The  average  daily  gain  per  steer  in  the 
3  lots  was  1.80,  1.87,  and  1.87  lbs.,  respectively,  the  cost  of  foodj)er  pound  of  gain 
being  7.67,  6.97,  and  6.36  cts.  From  this  and  earlier  tests  a  iiumber  of  conclui-ions 
are  drawn: 

"In  the  average  of  4  trials,  a  comparatively  heavy  meal  ration  gave  slightly  larger 
bat  more  expensive  gains  than  those  obtained  with  lighter  rations. 

"In  the  aver^se  of  4  trials,  the  most  economical  gains  were  obtained  by  commenc- 
ing with  about  one-third  of  a  pound  of  meal  per  day  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  the 
animals,  and  gradually  increasing,  the  rate  of  increase  being  such  that  on  the  average 
of  the  whole  feeding  period  the  steers  received  J  lb.  of  meal  per  day  per  100  lbs.  of 
their  live  weight.  A  finished  steer  is  fed  at  a  loss;  therefore,  in  economical  feeding, 
an  efiort  must  be  made  not  to  have  the  animals  finished  for  any  cotisiderable  time 
l>efore  they  can  be  disposed  of. 

"The  method  of  feeding  recommended  is  suitable  for  somewhat  long  feeding 
periods.  Shorter  feeding  periods  would  call  for  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  meal 
ration." 

Experiments  in  breeding  fat  lambs  (.Tmir.  Bd.  Agr.  [Ijondon'],  7  (1901),  So.  4, 
pp.  4S2,  4S3). — A  test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  crosses  of  "Lleyn"  ewes  with 
Shropshire,  Oxfonl,  Suffolk,  and  Border  Leicester  rams  8howe<l  that  from  the  stand- 
I>oint  of  early  maturity  of  the  lambs  the  best  results  were  obtaine<l  with  the  Suffolk 
and  Border  Leicester  crosses. 

Digestion  of  oat  and  pea  bran  by  sheep,  A.  E.  Siicttlewokth  ( Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  andErpt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  3^S4). — Two  sorts  of  oat  dust  and  pea  bran  were 
aiialyzed  an<l  their  digestibility  determined  with  3  sheep.  The  average  coefficients 
of  digestibility  of  the  2  materials  follow: 

CiM-fflrifiUi  of  digettibUity  of  oat  duM  and  j>ea  bran — ExperimenU  with  nlufp. 


Oat  don;  areraffe  of  A  detenninatlons  . 
Pea  l>can:  average  of  5  determinations. 


'  r>i».ni„  Nitrotcen- 

1  'i,^"''^    Protein.  I      Fat.     ,  tree  ex- 
!  •"«"«'•  tract. 


Per  catt. 

.1         60.86 
70. 7K 


Per  cent. 
6S.15 
67.53 


Per  cent.  ' 
79.01  i 
78.40  I 


Percent. 
69.51 
76.77 


Crude 
fiber. 


Per  cent. 
68.98 
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Digestion  experiments  with  sheep,  J.  B.  Lixdsev  (Marnichunetlx  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  50-51) . — The  <iiges<tibility  of  a  number  of  feeiling  stuffs  was  t«8te<l  with 
sheep.  These  include  hay  (largely  June  grasses),  niea«low  fescue,  Kentucky  tall  oat 
grass,  distillery  grains  (5  sorts),  oat  feed,  rye  feed,  Cleveland  flax  meal,  and  Parsons's 
Six-Dollar  feed.    A  number  of  the  coefHcients  of  digestibility  follow: 

Diyisllhllity  of  a  numlier  of/Mling  gtuffs  by  sheep. 


Kind  of  feed  stuff,  matter      I"")'*''"-  j      I^'- 


Hay,  largely  June  gmm  in  bloom  (Poa  ;  Prr  eatt.  I  Prr  rail.  ,  Per  eenL  ■  Per  rein 

praten»i») ' 

Meadow    feseue,    full    bliM>m    (FiMnra  i 

flatior  pnUt  nmiit) 

Kentucky  blue  grasa,  full  bloom  (iVHi 

praiettfis) 

Tall  oat  gnus,  late  bloom  {Arrhatalhe- 

nim  elntius) 

Oat  feed  (large  amount  hulls) 

Kve  feed 

Chop  teed 

Cleveland  flax  meal 

Parsons's  Six-Dollar  feed 


59 

61 

47 

61 

52 

54, 

.Vi 

.57 

42 

,w 

.51 

,56 

:m 

62 

92 

82 

80 

90 

HO 

67 

82 

87 

83 

76 

.^>6 

57 

81 

Nltn)gi-n- 

free  ex- 

Fiber. 

.\sh. 

tract. 

At  rein. 

/Vr  mil. 

/Vr  mil. 

62 

.57 

48 

59 

67 

46 

,5.S 

63 

42 

.58 

.V) 

41 

33 

27 

13 

88 

(') 

35 

84 

,>i2 

91 

(•'1 

21 

64 

47 

12 

Experiments  with  pure-bred  swine,  G.  K.  D.\  y  ( Ontario  Agr.  Oil.  and  .Erjrf.  Farm 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  47,  48,  Jigg.  «■).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  374),  the 
relative  gains  made  by  different  breetls  j>f  pigs  was  tested.  Three  animals  in  each  lot 
were  fed  corn  and  3  barley.  The  test  covered  some  4  months.  The  greatest  gain, 
0.93  lb.  per  pig  jier  day,  was  made  by  the  Yorkshire,  and  the  least,  6.42  lbs.,  by  the 
Tamworths.  The  Berkshires  required  the  least  meal  per  pound  of  gain,  namely, 
4.09  11)8.,  being  followed  by  the  other  bree<ls  in  the  order  mentioned:  Yorkshire, 
Duroc  Jersey,  Chester  White,  Tamworth,  and  Poland  China,  the  latter  requiring 
4.74  lbs.  The  pigs  were  sold  for  export,  their  suitability  for  this  purpose  being  judged 
by  an  expert.    The  Yorkshires  were  reported  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpoee. 

Com  vs.  barley  for  feedings  ho^,  G.  K.  D.w  ( (hitario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erpt.  Farm 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  48,  49). — The  comparative  merits  of  corn  and  liarley  in  the  above  teet 
are  discussied  at  some  length.  Kach  of  these  grains  was  fe<l  with  wheat  middlings,  at 
first  in  the  proportion  of  3:1,  and  later  1:1  and  1:3.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  3  each 
of  the  C^hester  Whites  and  Tam  worths  were  not  in  good  condition,  the  results  obtained 
with  these  bret^ls  are  not  included.  In  140  days  the  average  daily  gain  by  12  pigs  on 
com  and  middlings  was  0.817  lb.,  the  meal  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  being  0.432 
lb.  The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  12  pigs  fe<l  on  barley  and  middlings  for  the 
same  period  was  0.841  lb.,  and  the  meal  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  was  0.43  lb. 

"In  this  exi)eriinent,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  barley  and  middlings  gave  slightly 
better  results  in  producing  gain  in  weight  than  the  mixture  of  com  and  middlings. 
The  difference,  however,  is  very  small,  and  the  two  foods  might  almost  l)e  j>ronounced 
equal  in  feeiling  value  so  far  as  this  experiment  goes." 

Experiments  with  g^rade  swine,  G.  E.  Day  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  fbrm 
Rpt.  1900,  p.  50). — The  comparative  value  of  barley  alone  and  in  combination  was 
te.Hted  with  5  lots  of  5  pigs  each,  the  spei'ial  object  being  to  detennine  the  effect  of 
barley  upon  the  firmness  of  bacon.  The  test  covered  120  days.  On  barley  alone 
the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  0.789  lb.,  and  the  meal  consumed  per  {H>und  of 
gain,  4.58  lljs.  On  l>arley  and  corn  (1:1),  the  corresponding  amounts  were  0.762  and 
4. 78  llw. ;  and  on  Itarley  and  oats  (1:1),  0.645  and  5.26  lbs.  On  l)arley  and  cooked  man- 
gel-wurzels  (1 : 1)  the  daily  gain  per  pig  was  0.850,  the  meal  and  roots  consumetl  i>er 
pound  of  gain  1)eing  3.97  and  3.61  lbs.,  resjiectively.  On  barley  and  raw  mangel- wur- 
zels  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.807  and  the  meal  and  roots  consumed  per  pound  of 
gain  4.23  and  3.74  lbs.,  respectively. 
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"Barley  alone  gave  lai;ger  gains  than  when  combined  with  either  oats  or  com. 
"  Barley  and  roots  gave  larger  gains  than  barley  alone. 

"Cooked  roots  gave  much  better  results  than  raw  roots,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  indiWduality  of  the  animals  had  more  to  do  with  causing  this  difference 
than  the  cooking  of  the  roots. 

"In  the  case  of  cooked  roots,  1  lb.  of  grain  proved  equivalent  to  5.9  lbs.  of  roots. 
This  is  not  nearly  so  high  a  value  as  many  people  place  upon  roots  for  feeding  hogs; 
but  it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  results  of  extensive  Danish  experiments. 

"A  short  experiment  conducted  under  my  direction  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Crerar  as  a  basis 
for  his  third  year  thesis,  indicated  that  a  pound  of  mixed  grain  is  equivalent  to  5.78 
lbs.  of  raw  roots.  This  is  almost  identical  with  the  relation  between  cooked  roots 
and  barley  stated  above,  and  indicates  that  the  comparison  of  cooked  and  raw  roots 
is  scarcely  reliable. 

"Further  exi>eriments  with  roots  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  draw 
conclusions." 

Wet  vs.  dry  meal,  G.  E.  Day  ( Ontario  Agr.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  60, 61). — 
A  comparison  was  made  of  the  relative  merits  of  wet  and  dry  meal  as  a  feed  for 
pigs  with  2  lots  of  4  animals  each.  In  7  weeks  lot  1  fed  wet  wheat  and  barley  meal 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  0.957  lb.  and  consumed  4.89  lbs.  of  meal  per 
pound  of  gain.  On  the  same  grains  dry  there  was  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of 
1.037  lbs.,  the  grain  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  being  4.52  lbs. 

Influence  of  food  upon  flmmess  of  bacon,  G.  E.  Day  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expi.  Fiirm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  52,  6S). — Using  the  data  obtained  in  the  feeding  experi- 
meots  reported  above,  the  author  discusses  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  firmness 
of  bacon.    The  principal  deductions  follow: 

"  Hogs  which  have  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  mixed  diet,  or  that  have  received 
a  reasonable  allowance  of  dairy  by-products  and  a  mixed  grain  ration,  until  they  are 
over  100  Ibe.  live  weight,  can  be  finished  on  com  without  injury  to  the  quality  of 
bacon. 

"Cloee  confinement  in  pens  from  birth  to  time  of  marketing  has  a  tendency  to 
injaretheqnalityof  bacon,  thoughtheeffectisnotalwayswellmarked.  The  rational 
use  of  dairy  by-products  tends  to  produce  bacon  of  excellent  quality  and  seems  to 
compensate  largely  for  lack  of  exercise. 

"  Unthrifty,  unfinished  hogs,  or  those  which  have  been  kept  on  a  mere  mainte- 
nance ration  to  keep  them  from  becoming  too  heavy  while  holding  for  a  rise  in  prices 
or  other  reason,  have  a  marked  tendency  to  softness.  Exclusive  corn  feeding  during 
a  ramewhat  extended  period  has  given  very  unsatisfactory  gains  and  has  produced 
bacon  of  very  soft,  undesirable  quality.  The  mixing  of  middlings  with  corn  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  ration  at  the  commencement  and  one-third  at  the  close  of 
the  feeding  period  has  not  been  successful  in  counteracting  the  bad  effects  of  corn, 
the  lacon  thus  produced  being  soft  and  generally  undesirable.  Barley,  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  half  the  ration,  seems  so  have  an  influence  in  mitigating  the  effect  of  com, 
but  farther  investigation  is  necessary  along  this  line.  Barley,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  oats  or  middlings,  has  produced  bacon  of  first-class  quality.  Peas 
appear  tt»  have  an  influence  similar  to  barley.  So  far  as  our  work  has  gone,  roots 
have  bad  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  firmness  of  bacon,  but  they  are  being  made 
the  subject  of  further  investigation." 

Poultry  ezperimenta,  W.  P.  BauoEsand  H.  M.  Thomson  (MansnchugetU  Sla.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  123-199). — ^With  a  view  to  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  feeding  a  mash 
to  poultry  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  tests  were  made  in  l>oth  winter  and 
summer  with  Plymouth  Bocks.  Two  lots,  each  containing  20  pullets  and  2  cocks, 
were  used  in  each  trial.  In  addition  to  the  mash  the  fowls  were  fe<l  meat  scraps,  and 
in  the  winter  cabbage  and  clover  also.  In  the  winter  test  the  fowls  fed  a  mash  in 
the  moming  laid  793  ^gs  in  6  months;  those  fed  a  mash  in  the  evening  laid  758  eggs. 
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In  the  eummer  test  the  fowls  fed  a  niash  in  the  morning  laid  583  eggs  in  5  montbe; 
those  fed  a  mash  in  the  evening,  570  eggs.  The  weights  of  the  poultry  at  the  b^in- 
ning  and  end  of  the  test  are  reported. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  neither  in  the  winter  nor  summer  experiment  was  there  any 
very  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced.  It  is,  however,  possi- 
bly significant,  and  this  fact  is  made  evident  by  the  tables  showing  monthly  egg 
yields,  that  during  the  period  of  shortest  days  the  fowls  receiving  the  evening  mash 
laid  less  eggs  than  the  others. 

"The  most  striking  result  of  the  experiments  is  the  great  difference  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  droppings  voided  during  the  night  by  the  fowls  under  the  two  systems  of 
feeding.  It  was  noticed  from  the  beginning,  and  the  same  remained  true  throughout 
the  entire  perio<l,  that  the  amount  of  droppings  voided  during  the  night  by  the  fowls 
receiving  the  evening  mash  was  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  voided  by  the 
other  lot  of  fowls.  .  .  . 

"[This]  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  the  digestive  process  in  the  case  of  a 
soft  food  like  a  mash  is  very  rapid.  The  fact  that  digestion  among  birds  is  relatively 
much  more  rapid  than  with  most  classes  of  animals  has  been  already  many  times 
pointed  out.  .  .  . 

"Our  experiments  indicate  that  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl,  as  might  have  been 
supposed  would  be  the  case,  is  also  able  to  digest  soft  foods  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
which  seems  astonishing.  There  has  long  been  a  general  impression,  and  the  nsnal 
practice  in  feeding  fowls  is  evidence  of  this,  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  more  solid 
food  at  night,  especially  during  the  winter,  since  it  will  'stay  by'  the  fowls  better. 
Our  experiments  indicate  that  this  impression  is  well  founded  and  that  the  usual 
practice  is  correct,  although  they  can  not  be  considered  to  prove  it,  because,  of  course, 
it  may  be  that  a  period  of  comparative  rest  for  the  digestive  organs  during  the  night 
is  better  than  the  condition  of  more  continuous  work  for  these  organs  which  would 
follow  the  use  of  solid  food  at  night. 

"We  have  not  obtained  a  sufficient  difference  in  egg-production  to  be  considered 
significant,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  experiment,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  that  it 
is  better  that  the  mash  should  be  fed  in  the  morning." 

Beport  of  the  manager  of  the  poultry  department,  W.  R.  Graham  ( Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  1^-135,  fig.  1). — ^The  rations  fed  and  eggs 
produced  by  the  station  poultry  during  the  year  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  eggs  hatched  by  incubators  and  by  hens.  Brief  statements  are  also  made 
concerning  raising  broilers  and  ducks,  and  3  feeding  experiments  are  reported  in 
detail. 

In  the  first  test  rations  consisting  of  ground  barley,  com,  oats,  and  buckwheat 
meal,  alone  and  in  combination,  were  compared  on  8  lots  of  12  chickens  each,  the 
grain  in  some  cases  being  finely  ground  and  in  others  coarsely  ground.  In  3  w^eeks 
the  greatest  gain,  12  lbs.,  was  made  by  lot  4  on  a  ration  of  finely  ground  oats,  com 
meal,  and  pea  meal  (2:1:1),  the  c»st  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  being  5.15  cts.  The 
smallest  gain,  5  lbs.,  was  made  by  lots  5  and  8,  the  rations  consisting,  respectively,  of 
finely  ground  corn  and  ordinary  ground  oats.  In  these  cases  the  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  gain  was  8.2  and  8.3  cts.,  respectively. 

In  the  second  test  the  comparative  merits  of  pure-bred  and  scrub  stock  were 
studied  with  8  lots,  each  consisting  of  6  pure-bred  chickens  and  6  scrubs.  For 
2  weeks  they  were  fed  a  ration  made  up  of  liarley,  oats,  com,  and  buckwheat,  alone 
and  in  combination,  and  coarsely  and  finely  ground.  In  every  case  milk  was  fed,  axtd 
in  one  case,  lot  8,  potatoes  were  fed  in  addition.  For  the  remainder  of  the  test  thev 
were  fed,  by  means  of  a  cramming  machine,  a  ration  of  finely  ground  oate  and  ground 
buckwheat  (2:1),  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  skim  milk.  In  each  instance  the 
greater  gains  were  made  by  the  pure-bred  stock,  the  differences  in  their  favor  ran^t- 
ing  from  5  to  8.8  lbs.    Furthermore,  the  gain  was  more  cheaply  made  by  the  pui«- 
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bred  stock.  Considering  the  lots  as  a  whole,  the  greatest  gain,  48  Ibe.,  was  made  by 
lot  3,  fed  coarsely  ground  com,  ground  buckwheat,  and  finely  ground  oats  (2:2:1), 
and  the  smallest  gain,  28  Ibe.,  by  lot  2,  on  a  ration  consisting  of  finely  ground  oata, 
coar^ly  ground  com  meal,  and  ground  wheat  (2:2:1).  As  regards  financial  returns 
the  gains  were  made  most  cheaply  by  lot  1  on  a  ration  of  ground  barley,  finely 
ground  oats,  and  coarsely  ground  com  (2:2:1),  the  cost  being  3.88  cts.  per  pound. 
Gains  were  made  least  cheaply  by  lot  2,  the  cost  being  5.8  cts.  per  pound. 

The  comparative  merits  of  cramming  and  natural  feeding  was  tested  jvith  2  lots  of 
about  25  chickens  each.  Both  lots  were  fed  grain  and  milk.  In  10  days  the  chick- 
ens fed  from  a  trough  consumed  40  lbs.  of  grain  and  an  equal  amount  of  milk.  They 
gained  5  lbs.,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  10.2  cts.  In  the  same  time  the 
chickens  fed  by  the  cramming  machine  consumed  50  lbs.  of  grain  and  100  lbs.  of 
niilkand  made  a  total  gain  of  7.5  lbs.,  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  being  9.33  cts. 
On  an  average  it  was  found  that  the  machine-fed  chickens  were  each  about  a  half  ' 
poond  heavier  than  the  others  and  sold  for  about  0.75  ct.  per  pound  more. 

Egg  pretenvUion. — During  the  year  a  number  of  methods  of  preserving  ^gs  were 
tested.  When  preserved  in  a  solution  of  water  glass  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  part 
sodium  silicate  to  5  of  water,  the  eggs  were  of  fairly  good  flavor  and  all  well  pre- 
served. In  a  solution  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  water  glass  to  8  of  water, 
the  eggs  kept  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  stronger  solution.  This  is  regarded  as  a  good 
preservative  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  summer  eggs  for  winter  use.  When  a 
solntion  consisting  of  1  part  of  water  glass  to  10  of  water  was  used  the  eggs  did  not 
keep  as  well.  A  second  test  was  made  with  a  solution  of  1  part  water  glass  to  8  of 
water,  "  but  in  place  of  allowing  the  eggs  to  remain  in  the  liquid,  they  were  removed 
after  having  been  in  it  for  a  week,  except  the  last  lot  which  was  put  into  the  solu- 
tion.   This  lot  was  allowed  to  remain  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

"  (a)  The  eggs,  after  being  in  the  solution  for  a  week,  were  removed  and  placed  in 
an  ordinary  egg  case  in  the  cellar.  They  were  all  good  when  tested,  but  had  evap- 
orated considerably  and  were  lacking  in  flavor. 

"  (6)  These  were  the  second  lot  of  eggs  to  be  placet!  in  the  liquid.  They  were 
handled  similarly  to  (hose  in  a,  and  were  of  about  equal  quality. 

"  (c)  These  eggs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquid.  They  were  well  preserved, 
all  being  goo<l." 

As  a  whole  these  ^igs  did  not  keep  quite  as  well  as  those  which  remaine<l  in  the 
1:8  solution,  but  were  superior  to  those  kept  in  the  weaker  solution. 

Eggs  were  also  preserved  in  a  solution  of  limewater  and  salt  and  in  dry  lime  and 
dry  salt.  The  first  of  these  methods  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results;  the  last  2  were 
unsatisfactory. 

Capons  aJid  caponizing,  O.  M.  Watson  (South  Carolina  iXa.  Bui.  63,  pp.  10, 
pit.  S). — ^The  superior  market  value  of  capons  is  pointed  out,  and  the  method  of 
caponizing  described.  According  to  the  author,  "capons  are  very  useful  in  taking 
care  of  broods  of  young  chickens.  They  take  them  without  any  trouble,  and  care 
for  them  jost  as  well  and  we  think  better  than  a  hen." 

DAIEY  FAEMIHG— DAIHYnra. 

Bepirt  of  the  professor  of  dairyiog,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expl. 
Farm  Rpt.  1000,  pp.  37-44). — An  account  is  given  of  the  different  lines  of  investiga- 
tion conducted  during  the  year. 

Milk  was  pasteurized  at  temperatures  ranging  from  140  to  200°  F.  and  compared 
for  batter-making  purposes  with  milk  heated  at  90  to  100°  F.  before  separation. 
Some  of  the  results  are  as  follows: 

"The  cream  from  the  milk  separated  at  the  higher  temperatures  contained  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat,  was  less  in  bulk,  churned  in  less  time,  and  produced  slightly  mote 
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butter.  .  .  .  The  creaming  quality  of  the  milk  by  the  gravity  procese  decreaeed  with 
an  increased  temperature  before  setting.  .  .  .  The  keeping  quality  of  the  butter,  and 
also  of  the  skim  milk,  was  much  improved  by  heating  the  whole  milk  to  the  higher 
temperature  before  separating.  .  .  .  The  moisture  content  of  the  pasteurized  butter 
was  10.77{)er  cent,  1  per  cent  less  than  that  of  butter  made  from  unpasteurized  milk." 

The  effect  of  various  methods  of  handling  butter  upon  the  moisture  content  was 
studied,  some  of  the  results  being  inconclusive.  Butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  i,  i,  |, 
and  1  oz.  of  salt  per  poimd  of  butter  contained,  respectively,  11.29,  10.47,  9.80,  and 
9.47  per  cent  of  moisture,  while  unsalted  butter  contained  12.38  per  cent  Butter 
worked  with  20  revolutions  of  the  worker  contained  12.34  per  cent  of  moisture,  while 
that  worked  with  30  revolutions  contained  9.43  per  cent. 

The  overrun  or  exceas  of  butter  over  fat  in  milk  averaged  12.6  per  cent  during 
August  with  milk  testing  3.4  to  3.8  p)er  cent  of  fat,  and  13.1  per  cent  during  Septem- 
ber with  milk  testing  3.6  to  3.9  per  cent  of  fat. 

Results  of  experiments  in  washing  curd  are  summarizetl  as  follows:  "WaBhing 
curds  after  milling  tends  to  improve  the  flavor  of  cheese,  especially  of  cheese  made 
from  curds  bad  in  flavor.  Cheese  made  from  washed  curds  had  a  tendency  to  be 
oix>n.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  general  quality  of  the  cheese  made  from 
washed  and  unwashed  curds  when  the  milk  was  in  good  condition.  Washing  curds 
tends  to  reduce  the  yield  of  chtoe.  The  average  loss  in  our  experiments  was  1.12 
lbs.  of  cured  cheese  iier  1,000  lbs.  of  milk.  There  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
results  from  washing  with  water  at  temperatures  ranging  from  90  to  110".  The 
average  loss  of  cheese  was  somewhat  leas  from  washing  with  water  at  90°,  but  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  was  better  with  water  at  110°." 

Experiment'*  in  curing  cheese  at  different  temperatures  gave  results  similar  to  thoee 
obtained  in  earlier  work  along  this  line  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  385).  Cheese  cured  at 
60  to  65°  lost  about  0.5  per  c-ent  less  in  weight  than  cheese  cured  at  70°  and  was  of 
l)etter  quality.  There  was  apparently  no  advantage  in  placing  cheese  in  a  warm 
room  for  one  week  and  then  removing  to  a  cool  room  to  finish  the  curing  process. 

Methods  of  caring  for  milk  used  in  cheese  making  were  investigate<l.  Aeration 
was  of  no  advantage.  Where  no  means  of  cooling  were  employed,  milk  kept  better 
over  night  in  small  than  in  large  cans.  A  comparison  was  made  of  adding  culture  to 
milk  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  When  the  milk  was  cooled  to  46°,  adding  cul- 
ture in  the  evening  decidedly  improved  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Milk  cooled  to 
48°  over  night  and  to  which  no  culture  was  added  produced  cheese  of  very  poor 
quality.    Several  different  cultures  were  tested. 

Rations  containing,  respectively,  apples,  apple  pomace,  rape,  and  turnip  tope,  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  a  material  known  as  "Virginia  cattle  food"  and  eold  for 
"purifying"  milk,  were  fed  to  different  lots  of  cows  and  butter  and  cheese  were 
made  from  their  milk.  The  results  indicated  that  "  the  addition  of  '  Vir^nia  csttle 
food '  to  the  ration  of  rajie  and  turnip  tops  improved  to  some  extent  the  flavor  of 
both  cheese  and  butter,  but  in  the  case  of  apples  and  apple  pomace  no  impn>veineQt 
wa.s  discernible." 

Data  are  given  regarding  the  composition  of  colostrum  milk  from  3  cows.  The 
content  of  fat  and  total  solids  varied  greatly.  "Colostrum  milk  does  not  become 
normal,  in  many  cases,  so  soon  as  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  instead 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  milking  being  fit  for  table  use,  in  the  case  of  some  cows  it  is 
the  twenty-first  milking  l)efore  it  is  normal." 

Two  tests  were  made  of  a  substitute  for  cream  as  a  food  for  calves.  The  results 
indicated  that  bran  and  oats  fed  dry  were  better  and  cheaper  substitutes  for  cream 
than  the  one  tested. 

A  tabulated  record  is  given  of  23  cows  for  the  year,  with  a  summary  of  the  princi- 
pal data.  The  average  yield  of  milk  was  7,179  lbs.  and  the  average  fot  content  3.87 
per  cent. 
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Effect  of  feed  on  the  composition  of  milk,  butter  fat,  and  on  the  consist- 
ency or  body  of  butter,  J.  B.  Lindsey  bt  al.  {Jfatsachtuetts  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  14- 
SS). — ^This  is  a  summarized  account  of  experiments  relative  to  the  effect  of  food  on 
the  (juality  of  milk  and  butter,  conducted  at  the  station  during  a  period  of  6  years. 
The  conditions  of  the  different  experiments  are  noted  and  some  of  the  results  are 
given  in  tables.  Full  data  for  the  work,  however,  are  to  be  published  later.  The 
effect  of  different  quantities  of  protein  on  the  composition  of  milk  was  studied  in 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  577).  The  effect  of  fat  on  the  composition  of  milk  was 
studied  in  3  experiments,  2  of  which  were  considered  as  preliminary.  In  the  third 
experiment,  made  with  10  cows  and  covering  16  weeks,  a  ration  furnishing  0.5  lb.  of 
digestible  fat  was  compared  with  a  ration  furnishing  1.75  Ihs.  The  effect  of  this 
nation  on  the  composition  of  the  butter  fat  and  on  the  character  of  the  butter  was 
also  noted.  Experiments  IV  and  V  were  made  with  12  cows  and  lasted  5  weeks. 
Experiment  VI  was  made  with  10  cows  and  lasted  12  weeks.  In  the  3  experiments 
rations  containing  Cleveland  flax  meal,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  King  gluten  meal,  and 
cotton-see<i  meal,  respect^ively,  were  compared  with  a  grain  ration  adopted  as  a 
standard,  the  effect  of  the  different  concentrated  feeds  on  the  batter  fat  and  butter 
being  8tudie<l.    The  followingdeductions  are  made  from  the  results  of  the  experiments: 

"  (1 )  Different  amounts  of  protein  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the  com- 
position of  the  milk. 

"(2)  Linseed  oil  in  flax-seed  meal,  when  fed  in  considerable  quantities  (1.4  lbs. 
digestible  oil  daily),  increased  the  fat  percentage  and  decreased  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter of  the  milk.  This  fat  increase  was  only  temporary,  the  milk  gradually  returning 
(in  4  or  5  weeks)  to  its  normal  fat  content.  The  nitrogenous,  matter  also  gradually 
returned  to  normal,  but  more  slowly  than  the  fat. 

"(.'))  In  general,  feeds  containing  much  oil  have  a  tendency  to  slightly  increase 
the  6it  content  of  milk  when  first  fed.  The  fat  percentage  gradually  returns  to 
normal. 

"(4)  It  is  not  practicable  to  feed  large  amounts  of  oil  to  cows,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  derange  the  digestive  and  milk-secreting  organs. 

"(5)  Linseed  oil  effected  a  noticeable  change  in  the  composition  of  the  butter  fat, 
causing  a  decrease  in  the  volatile  acids  and  an  increase  in  the  melting  point  and 
iodin  coefficient. 

"(6)  All  oils  do  not  produce  the  same  effects  on  butter  fiit 

"(7)  The  melting  point  of  butter  fat  is  not  always  indicative  of  the  firmness  or 
body  of  butter. 

"(8)  An  excess  of  linseed  oil  produced  a  soft,  salvy  butter,  with  an  inferior  flavor. 

"(9)  Linseed  and  com  gluten  meals,  with  a  minimum  percentile  of  oil  (3  per 
cent),  produced  a  normal  butter  fat.  The  com  gluten  meal  produced  butter  with 
a  desirable  flavor  and  of  good  body. 

"(10)  King  gluten  meal  (corn  gluten  meal  with  13  per  cent  oil)  increased  the 
iodin  coefficient  of  the  butter  fat  several  degrees  above  standard  ration  butter  fat, 
and  slightly  depressed  the  melting  point  of  the  fat.  This  effect  was  probably  due  to 
the  com  oil.  The  same  meal  produced  butter  of  a  very  desirable  flavor  and  body. 
[The  author  notes,  however,  that  the  body  of  the  butter  might  have  lieen  considered 
by  eomc  as  lacking  in  firmness.] 

"(11)  Cotton-seed  meal  produced  butter  fat  quite  similar  in  composition  to  that 
produced  by  the  standard  ration.  The  butter  produced  by  this  meal  was  rather 
cmmbly  when  hard,  and  slightly  salvy  to  the  taste." 

Tlie  college  herd,  C.  W.  Burkett  (Arw  Hampuhire  Sta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  S3,  34). — A 
tabalated  summary  of  the  herd  record  from  November  1,  1899,  to  October  31,  1900. 
"The  herd  has  been  equivalent  to  349  milch  cows  and  64  dry  cows  for  one  month, 
and  has  produce<l  171, 883  lbs.  of  milk  and  10,219  lbs.  of  butter.  There  has  been  an 
average  of  20  cows  in  milk  for  each  month,  producing  an  average  of  495  lbs.  of  milk 
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and  28.6  lbs.  of  butter  per  c-ow,  or  an  average  yearly  yield  of  5,940  Ibe,  of  milk  and 
343.2  lbs.  of  butter." 

The  milk  supply  of  Copenhagen,  F.  C.  Hakeison  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  74-77,  fig.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  the  operationB  of  the  com- 
pany supplying  milk  to  Copenhagen.    The  filtering  apparatus  in  use  is  illustrated. 

A  biologrical  study  of  pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  milk,  E.  W.  Hammoxd 
(Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  77-*/).— Results  of  a  study  of  the 
bacterial  content  of  unpasteurized  milk  and  milk  pasteurized  t.t  different  tempera- 
tures are  summarized  in  tables.  Different  species  of  germs  were  isolated  and  inocu- 
lated into  sterile  milk  and  into  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits,  the  results  of  the  inoculation 
being  noted  in  each  case.    The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"When  the  milk  was  run  through  the  pasteurizing  machine  at  low  temperature, 
the  effectiveness  of  germ  destruction  varied  greatly.  When  the  temperature  was 
raised  to  160°  F.,  the  effect  was  excellent  The  number  of  gernts  was  reduced,  and 
those  of  a  disease-producing  variety  were  all  killed.  .  .  .  Previous  testa  prove  that 
continuous  pasteurization  has  been  made  at  too  low  temperatures  to  insure  the  getting 
rid  of  the  germs  which  cause  bad  effects.  Heating  milk  to  a  temperature  of  160*  F. 
insures  the  death  of  Bacillus  tuberculosis  in  15  minutes,  reduces  the  number  of  other 
bacteria,  and  does  not  give  a  permanent  cooked  taste." 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  variation  in  the  composition  of  butter,  J.  J.  L. 
Van  Ryn  {Landw.  Vers.  Stal.,  65  (1901),  No.  4-S,  pp.  347-378).— Omng  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  purity  of  certain  Netherland  butters  during  the  paat  year,  the 
author  sought  to  determine  those  factors  influencing  the  variations  in  their  compo- 
sition. In  a  long  series  of  trials  the  breed,  age,  and  time  of  calving  of  the  cows  were 
noted,  and  the  soil,  food,  and  method  of  feeding.  Tables  of  analysis  are  shown, 
giving  the  refraction,  specific  gravity,  volatile,  soluble,  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  and 
saponification  and  iodin  numbers. 

As  the  variations  in  the  butter  are  more  pronounced  in  the  autumn  the  analyses 
were  made  during  the  last  4  months  of  the  year.  The  greatest  variation  occurred  in 
the  volatile  fatty  acids;  the  numbers  averaged  by  months  as  follows:  Septemb^, 
24.8;  October,  23.7;  November,  25.2;  and  December,  26.6. 

Out  of  428  samples,  2.3  per  cent  of  the  volatile-acid  figures  ranged  between  17  and 
21,  and  6.5  per  cent  between  21  and  21.9. 

The  iodin  number  did  not  vary  with  the  volatile  fatty  acid  number,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the  two  numbers.  With  an  increase 
in  the  volatile-acid  number  there  was  a  fall  in  the  refractometer  figure. 

The  influence  of  the  various  factors  noted  upon  the  composition  of  the  batter  is 
discussed,  the  work  of  other  authorities  is  quoted,  and  the  influence  of  stall  feeding 
is  especially  pointed  out.  In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  the  composition  of 
the  butter  is  determined  by  outside  influeilces,  and  that  care  should  be  exercised  in 
pronouncing  a  given  sample  adulterated. 

The  manipulation  of  soiir  and  thickened  whole  milk  and  the  partial 
removal  of  the  milk  foam,  Hamilton  (Afolk.  Zlg.,  15  (1901),  No.  gl,  pp.  S61,  S6t, 
fig.  1). — The  author  describes  a  method  for  neutralizing  sour  coagulated  milk,  thereby 
permitting  the  manufacture  of  a  good  article  of  butter.  The  solution  fqr  this  purpose 
is  made  up  of  slaked  lime  and  soda,  full  directions  being  given  for  its  preporatioo. 
About  11  per  cent  of  9oda  is  added  to  water  and  enough  of  the  lime  so  that  a  clear 
solution  may  be  obtained.  The  amount  of  the  solution  used  depends  upon  the 
acidity  of  the  milk  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  soda  solution.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion where  the  milk  is  much  thickened,  it  is  forced  through  a  strainer  and  sweet 
milk  is  added.  The  method  of  adding  the  solution  to  the  milk  is  figured  and 
described.  The  milk  is  thoroughly  stirred  daring  the  additioif,  litmus  paper  being 
used  as  an  indicator. 

The  addition  of  this  solution  to  milk  that  is  to  be  sold  as  such  is  not  advised,  it 
being  clearly  an  adulteration.    With  butter  it  is  different,  as  the  soda  solution  ajMi 
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the  acid  form  salts  that  are  easily  eliminated  from  the  product  in  butter  making, 
passing  into  the  buttermilk  and  leaving  no  undesirable  taste  in  the  butter.  Further- 
more, they  do  not  form  products  any  more  harmful  than  the  ordinary  salt  employed. 
In  neutralizing  such  milk  certain  undesirable  flavors  are  eliminated.  Neutralized 
milk  may  be  pasteurized,  thereby  destroying  many  bacteria  that  have  an  undesirable 
influence,  and  the  cream  inoculated  with  pure  cultures.  The  neutralized  milk  is 
easily  and  thoroughly  creamed  after  heating  to  45°  C.  When  the  milk  contains  free 
acid,  much  foam  is  formed  in  separating.  This  is  obviated  by  the  neutralizing.  The 
curds  from  neutralized  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese  and  ripened  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Influence  of  the  addition  of  boric  acid,  borax,  and  sodium  sulphite  upon 
the  coagulation  of  milk,  L.  Lange  {Arch.  Ilyg.,  40  (1901),  No.  g,  pp.  181-186). — 
The  author  made  a  study  of  the  spontaneous  coagulation  and  the  coagulation  by 
rennet  of  milk  to  which  had  been  added  boric  acid,  borax,  and  sodium  sulphite. 
The  varying  amounts  of  the  preservatives  were  added  to  10  cc.  of  the  milk  and  the 
coagulation  carried  out  in  sterilized  tubes  at  room  temperature. 

The  addition  of  boric  acid  to  the  milk  gave  the  following  results  with  spontaneous 

coagulation: 

Days. 

Control  coagulated  in 2J 

With  J  per  cent  boric  acid  in 3 

With  \  per  cent  boric. acid  in 4 

With  i  per  cent  boric  acid  in b\ 

With  1  per  cent  boric  acid  in 7 

With  2  per  cent  boric  acid Did  not  coagulate. 

With  4  per  cent  boric  acid Did  not  coagulate. 

The  time  required  for  coagulating  the  milk  after  the  addition  of  0.1  cc.  of  a  1  per 
cent  rennet  solution  is  shown  in  the  following  taUe.  The  first  column  shows  the 
reeolt  soon  after  the  addition  of  the  boric  acid,  and  the  second  column  2  days  later. 

Coagulmiem  ofpreterved  milk  by  rennet. 


strength  of  preservative. 


P-^h     Milk  pre- 
!?S,"    ;   ser\-e<l 
'""''•     two  days. 


No  puMci  yative 

I  per  cent  boric  acid . 
i  per  cent  boric  acid . 
i  per  cent  boric  acid . 

1  per  cent  boric  acid . 

2  per  cent  boric  acid . 
4  per  cent  boric  add . 


Secondt.    Secondt. 


(1) 


IBS 

80 

12.^ 

846 

KM) 

255 

70 

240 

45 

150 

au 

) 

125 

a  Did  not  coagulate. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  spontaneous  coagulation  the  process  was  hindered,  and 
with  above  2  per  cent  of  boric  acid  no  coagulation  took  place.  With  the  rennet 
extract  the  time  of  coagulation  was  shortened  by  the  use  of  up  to  2  per  cent,  while 
with  4  per  cent,  as  with  spontaneous  coagulation,  no  action  of  the  rennet  was  possi- 
ble. It  would  appear  that  the  boric  acid  in  small  amounts  had  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  bacteria  concerned  in  the  natural  coagulation  of  milk,  while  up  to  2  per 
cent  it  had  no  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  unorganized  ferment  of  the  rennet. 

With  borax  the  results  were  not  so  striking.  There  was  with  the  increased  addi- 
tion of  this  substance  a  slight  retardation  of  the  rennet  coagulation. 

The  addition  of  from  |  to  1  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphite  exercised  no  essential 
influence  upon  the  coagulation  of  rennet;  nor  was  the  natural  coagulation  apparently 
affected  by  it 

The  action  of  certain  proteolytic  enzyms  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  O.  Jen- 
SKS  (Ann.  Agr.  Smue,  S  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  95-100).— In  the  continuation  of  his  work 
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on  the  ripening  o{  cheese  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  682)  the  author  made  a  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  enzyms  galactase,  pepsin,  and  trypsin  in  Emmenthaler  cheese.  Ten  liters 
of  milk  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  cheese,  and  with  the  samples  indicated 
it  was  heated  to  90°  C.  and  rapidly  cooled  to  35°  C. 

The  cheeses  were  examined  after  4  months,  the  results  being  reported  in  tables 
showing  the  soluble  nitrogen,  the  nitrogen  of  decomposition  of  albuminoid  l)odies  in 
percentages  of  total  nitrogen,  the  acidity,  milk  sugar,  taste,  and  the  result  of  a  bacte- 
riological examination. 

In  the  experiment  with  galactase  200  cc.  of  the  enzym  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Babcock  and  Russell  wa.s  added  to  the  milk  for  each  cheese,  together  with  the  rennet 
and  a  small  amount  of  calcium  chlorid.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

IiiHiieim  of  galactase  in  ripening  cheene. 


In  total  nitrogen. 


Soluble 
^nitrogen 


I  Nitrogen   Acidity.'    B««eriol<^^^I  eiamlna- 
,of  decom- 
position, l 


A.  Control  mnde  from  heated  milk  with 

artlflcliil  rennet. 

B.  Mude  from  heated  milk  withHrtiliclal 

rennet  and  galactase. 

C.  Com  Ml  made  from  milk  not  heated 

and  with  natural  rennet. 

D.  Made  from  hecned  milk  with  natural 

rennetandtheadditionofgalacta.se. 


U.3  '  Only  BacUtut  mcucntericut, 
I     200,000  per  gm. 
Bad.  lad  aeidi,  B.  oc.  and 
some  colonies  of  B.metat- 
tericiu. 
Bad.  lact.  acidt  and  B.  oc. 


Do. 


A  second  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  pepsin,  using  25  gm.  of  a  com- 
mercial preparation  per  100  liters  of  milk.  The  examination  of  the  cheeses  was  made 
after  4  months,  as  in  the  previous  case.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

influence  of  pepsin  in  ripening  cheese. 


In  total  nitrogen. 

Acidity. 

Soluble 
nitrogen. 

Percent. 

Nitrogen 
of  decom- 
position. , 

Bacteriological  examins- 

tiOD. 

Percent,  i 

E. 

Control  made  from  heated  milk  and 
natural  rennet. 

13.  in 

3.65  ' 

1.2 

Bad.  lad.  aeitli. 

F. 

Made  from  heated  milk  with  natural 

rennet  and  the  addition  of  pepsin. 
Control  made  from  heated  milk  with 

12.71 

1.93 

0.8 

Do. 

G, 

4.96 

2.40  ' 

1.5 

Bad.  lad.  addi  and  B.  ex. 

uriificial  rennet  and  the  addition  of 

lactic  ferments. 

H 

Made  from  heated  milk  with  artificial 
rennet  and  the  addition  of  lactic 
ferments  and  of  pepsin. 

S.67 

1.66  1 

1.2 

Do. 

A  later  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  using  25  gm.  of  a  commercial  prejMra- 
tion  of  trypsin  per  100  liters  of  milk.  The  action  upon  ch«ie8e  made  from  milk  not 
heated  was  very  pronounced.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Influence  of  trypsin  in  ripening  cheese. 

In  total  nitrogen. 

Soluble 
nitrogen. 

Nitrogen 
ofdecom- 
podtlon. 

Acidity. 

Bacteriological  examina- 
tion. 

Percent 
18.62 
44.69 

Percent 
8.60 
13.94 

l.S 

1.8               T>o                             '                 "■ 
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In  another  experiment  in  which  1  gm.  of  trypsin  was  used  in  100  liters  of  milk  the 
cheese  made  did  not  exhibit  any  difference  from  the  control.  It  appears  that  so 
email  an  amount  of  trypsin  in  the  cheese  is  without  influence  in  the  ripening,  while 
25gm.  per  100  liters,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  is  too  much,  causing  a  bitter  taste.  ^ 

It  was  found  that  with  cheese  heate<l  only  slightly  the  addition  of  pepsin  hastenetl 
the  ripening,  as  pointed  out  liy  Babcock  and  Russell.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  after  4  months  with  skim-milk  cheese  heated  to  only  38°  C. : 

Influenee  ofjiepsin  in  ripening  cheenf. 


In  total  nitrogi'ii. 


i  Nitrogen 

Soluble  I    of  dc- 
nitiogen.l  coropoiU- 
,     tlon. 


Control 

With  the  addition  of  pepeiu  . 


Per  rent.  I  Prr  cml. 
37.29  2.41 

■18.57  2.85 


A  number  of  speculations  are  made,  but  the  results  are  not  of  sufficient  number  or 
imifonnity  to  draw  definite  conclusions.  The  most  marked  indication  is  that  of  the 
much  more  intense  action  of  trypsin  over  that  of  galactase  and  pepsin. 

AacuBtance  offered  to  cheese  factories  and  creameries  in  Ontario,  F.  C. 
H.\RKi80x  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  70-7-i). — Brief  notes  are 
eiven  on  a  number  of  troubles  in  cheese  foctories  and  creameries  due  to  bacterial 
infection,  and  assistance  in  investigating  any  such  troubles  in  the  Province  is  offered 
by  the  bacteriological  department. 


VETEBINAST  SCIENCE  AKS  PRACTICE. 

The  lymph  after  intravenous  injection  of  tetanus  toxin  and  tetanus  anti- 
toxin, F.  Raxso.n  (Zfato/ir.  Physiol.  Chem.,  29  {1900),  Xo.  ^-5,  pp.  .U9-S7i;).—The 
chief  object  of  the  author's  investigation  was  to  determine  the  agency  of  lymph  in 
distributing  tetanus  toxin  and  tetanus  antitoxin  throughout  the  organism.  Ax 
experimental  animals  dogs  were  chosen,  since  the  thoracic  duct  could  be  readily 
exposed  in  these  animals  and  the  lymph  allowed  to  flow  out  into  receptacles 
through  a  canula.  Before  being  operate<l  upon  the  dogs  were  treated  with  mor- 
phin  and  aiuewthetized.  They  were  kept  in  this  condition  during  the  exiJerimental 
period.  Tlie  lymph  was  receive<l  in  gla&s  vessels  from  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
length  of  time  after  inoculation  was  notetl.  The  bloo<l  which  was  ^'tu<^ied  wan  taken 
frr^m  the  femoral  artery.  For  determining  the  strength  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  iu< 
found  in  the  lymph  or  blood,  ino<-ulation  tests  were  made  with  mice.  The  results  of 
the  author's  experiments  may  be  summarized  tut  follows:  After  the  tetanus  toxin  is 
injected  into  the  blood  circulation,  a  con.«iderable  ijortion  of  it  rapidly  paxses  into 
the  Ij-niph.  If  the  blo<xl  and  lymph  sycteins  are  left  intact,  the  toxin  in  found 
equally  di8tribute<l  in  the  blood  and  lymph  26  hours  after  injection.  If  the  thoracic 
duct  is  oi»ened  shortly  before  the  intravenous  injection,  the  toxin  content  <>f  the 
blood  remains  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  lym[>h  for  6  hours  after  injec- 
tion. After  injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin  (horse  serum)  into  the  blood,  this  sub- 
stance rapidly  finds  its  way  into  the  lymph.  If  the  thoracic  duct  is  opened,  the 
blood  contains  more  antitoxin  than  the  lymph  for  a  i)eriod  of  at  least  6  hours.  If 
the  thoracic  duct  is  Intact,  the  antitoxin  does  not  become  e<iually  distributed  in  the 
blood  and  lymph  after  a  period  of  68  hours,  the  blood  containing  during  this  time 
considerably  more  antitoxin  than  the  lymph.  No  noteworthy  changes  take  place  in 
10i09— No.  4 7 
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the  toxin  or  antitoxin  while  remaining  in  the  blood  or  in  the  lymph.  The  tetanos 
toxin  in  the  blood  circulation  behaves  like  normal  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  so  far  as  it  rapidly  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  organism.  The  tetanus 
antitoxin,  on  the  bther  hand,  behaves  more  nearly  like  the  proteid  materials  of  the 
blood. 

Dezaonstration  of  the  tetanua  bacillus  in  decomposing  bodies  of  a'niimaia 
killed  by  tetanus  inoculation,  W.  Rohardt  (Hyg.  Rundxehau,  10  (1900),  Xo.  8, 
pp.  S76-S81). — The  author  ino<rulate*l  guinea  piga  and  mice  with  soil  containing 
tetanus  spores.  After  the  death  of  the  experimental  animals  the  bodies  were  placed 
in  dry  glass  vessels  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  5°  C.  The  results  of  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  these  bodies  at  varying  periods  after  death  are  stated  in  a  tab- 
ular form.  In  a  majority  of  cases  tetanus  bacilli  were  demonstrable  either  at  the 
point  of  inoculation  or  in  other  tissues  of  the  body.  The  pin-shaped  bacilli  were 
found  for  a  period  of  5  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  animals. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners,  A.  Peters,  L.  F.  Hkb- 
RICK,  and  C.  A.  Dennen  (Matmrhinetts  State  Bd.  Cattle  Com.  RpU  1900,  pp.  90).— The 
chief  source  of  exj)ense  was  found  in  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  tuberculous  cat- 
tle. The  management  of  the  disease  by  the  cattle  commissioners  falls  under  the 
heads  of  quarantine  r^nilations  and  testing  the  entire  herd  at  the  request  of  the 
owners.  A  detailed  discusEion  i-i  given  of  obstacles  met  with  in  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations concerning  the  tuberculin  test  in  .interstate  cattle  traffic.  It  is  stated  tliat 
numerous  specific  cases  of  dishoiie.'^ty  in  this  matter  were  determine<l,  and  that  sm-h 
behavior  on  the  part  of  cattle  dealers  and  veterinarians  renders  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  quarantine  laws  very  difficult.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  results  of 
tuberculin  tests  on  various  herds.  The  statistics  of  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  horses 
are  also  given. 

In  3  cases  of  glanders  guinea  pigs  which  were  inoculated  with  the  nasal  discharge 
developed  glanders,  although  no  lesions  could  be  found  upon  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  horses.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nasal  discharge  may  be  virulent 
before  internal  lesions  are  developed. 

During  1900  a  disease  resembling  blackleg  caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  yoimg 
cattle  in  different  parts  of  Worcester  County.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  post- 
mortem findings  of  a  number  of  cases  and  upon  cultures  of  material  obtained  from 
the  organs  of  diseased  animals.  No  cases  of  Texas  fever  were  noted  during  the  year. 
A  few  outbreaks  of  rabies  were  reported,  and  11  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  H.  Lahsox  {New  Hampshire  Sla.  Bui.  78,  pp.  16g-l78, 
fig.  I). — Brief  popular  notes  are  presented  on  the  cause,  methods,  and  sources  of 
infection,  methods  of  transmission,  diagnosis,  and  pathological  lesions  of  this  disease. 
When  the  tuberculin  test  was  applied  to  the  college  herd,  numbering  65,  8  of  the 
cattle,  or  14  J  per  cent,  reacted.  Four  months  later  2  Aew  cases  were  detected  by  the 
same  means,  and  after  another  9  months  1  other  case  was  found.  All  the  animali^ 
which  reacted  were  found  at  the  autopsy  to  have  well-developed  tubercular  ledona. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  results  of  the  tuberculin  tests  in  detail. 

Several  exi)eriment8  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cows  by  inoculation  into  guinea  pigs.  The  guinea  pigs  upon  which  theee 
ex|)eriments  were  conducted  failed  in  every  case  to  develop  tuberculosis.  OaIv«s 
which  were  fe<l  for  3  months  with  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  showed  no  evidence 
of  the  ilisease  and  did  not  respond  to  tuberculin.  Microscopic  examinations  ot 
numerous  samples  of  milk  from  condemned  cows  did  not  disclose  the  presence  of  the 
tul)ercle  bacillus. 

The  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  cows  in  coughing  a  possiUe 
source  of  contagion,  M.  P.  Ravenel  {Jour.  Comp.  Med.  and  Vet.  Arch.,  Sg  {1901), 
-Vo.  1,  pp.  15-lS). — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  tnben-le 
bacilli  are  present  in  the  sputum  of  tuberculous  cattle,  the  author  constructed  a 
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noeebag,  near  the  bottom  of  which  waa  placed  a  shelf  of  soft  pine  wood,  which  was 
sterilized  by  steam  each  time  before  using.  This  nosebag  was  then  adjusted  to  the 
head  of  tuberculons  cattle.  By  means  of  this  procedure  the  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  to  be  present  in  the  bronchial  secretions  of  every  cow  upon  which  experi- 
ments were  made.  It  became  apparent  during  these  experiments  that  cows  in 
coughing  atomize<l  their  sputum  and  projected  it  into  the  air  in  small  particles, 
which  may  float  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  danger  of  human  infection 
by  means  of  this  atomized  sputum  is  practically  confined  to  such  persons  as  are  In 
constant  contact  with  the  animals. 

Guinea  pigs  which  were  inoculated  with  material  collected  from  nosebags  siilise- 
qnently  developed  generalized  tuberculosis  in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Guinea  pigs 
which  were  directly  exposed  to  the  breath  of  tuberculous  cows  did  not  become 
infected. 

The  repression  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  by  sanitation,  L.  Peak-son  {Pmntyl- 
tania  Depi.  Ayr.  BtU.  74,  !>!>•  ^■^)- — Kxperiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  effect  of  good  and  bad  stable  conditions  on  the  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  For  the  exjwriment  2  herds  of  6  cows  each  were  ssclected. 
There  were  4  healthy  an<l  2  tuljcrculous  cowh  in  eai'h  herd.  One  stable  contained 
8,970  cubic  feet  of  space  and  was  furnished  with  smooth  walls  and  flxings  which 
could  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  other  stable  contained  about  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  space  and  dust  was  allowed  to  collect  in  various  places  in  the  stable  <luring  the 
experiment.  The  smaller  stable  was  not  carefully  cleaned  and  the  cows  in  this  stable 
were  not  treparated  by  partitions  between  their  heads.  In  both  stables  the  animals 
were  arranged  so  that  each  healthy  cow  stood  next  to  a  tuberculous  animal.  The 
fwlder  of  the  2  lots  of  cattle  wan  the  same  during  the  experiment,  and  the  cows  were 
confined  all  the  time  except  for  a  short  period  once  a  week,  when  they  were  led  out 
to  be  weighed.  The  larger  stable  was  kept  as  clean  as  possible  during  the  entire 
experiment.  The  stalk  were  cleanetl  3  times  per  day  and  the  partitions  and  man- 
gers washed  with  a  disinfectant  once  a  day.  The  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  windows, 
nianger,  etc.,  were  scrubbed  with  water  and  soap  once  a  week.  A  bucket  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  each  cow  during  the  entire  experiment. 

All  of  the  taberculous  animals  gained  somewhat  in  weight  during  the  first  part  of 
the  experiment.  This  was  probably  due  to  their  being  dried  oft  as  soon  as  possible 
and  being  better  fed.  In  order  that  the  exiwsure  of  the  healthy  cows  in  the  large, 
light,  and  well-ventilated  stable  and  in  the  smaller,  dark,  and  poorly  ventilated  stable 
might  be  the  same,  the  tulxjrculous  cows  were  transferred  from  one  stable  to  the 
other  every  10  days.  The  curious  fact  was  develoi)ed  from  these  experiments  that 
the  cows  in  the  dark  stable  gained  more  in  weight  during  the  experiment  than  those 
in  the  light  stable. 

On  the  eighty-second  day  after  the  b^inning  of  the  experiment  one  of  the  healthy 
0OW8  in  the  light  stable  and  two  of  the  healthy  cows  in  the  dark  stable  reacted  to 
tuberculin.  A  second  test,  made  15  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
showed  that  2  of  the  originally  healthy  cows  in  the  light  stable  and  all  of  the  orig- 
inally healthy  cows  in  the  dark  stable  were  tuberculous.  In  the  dark  stable,  which 
wa«  not  furnished  with  partitions  between  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  the  tiil)ercle 
bacilli  may  easily  have  been  transmitted  from  tulwrculous  to  healthy  cows  by  con- 
tact. Such  means  of  transmission  was  impossible,  however,  in  the  light  stable,  and 
it  is  aaeumed  that  infection  took  place  in  this  stable  in  the  2  cows  which  finally 
became  tuberculons  by  inhaling  tubercle  bacilli  which  had  been  expelled  into  the 
air  by  the  coughing  of  the  tuberculous  cows. 

Treatment  of  tuberctilosis  by  means  of  strychnin,  V.  Galtier  (Jaur.  Med. 
Vet  et  ZooUch.,  5.  ter.,  S  (1901),  Jan.,  pp.  1-8). — The  author  conducted  exi)eriment8 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  and  solu- 
tions  of  strychnin.     The  experiments  were  made  upon  goats,  asses,  pigs,  calves,  and 
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rabbito.  The  experimental  animalH  were  infected  by  feeding  with  tnberciilous  mate- 
rial or  i)y  intraven(>ii»<  injections.  The  che<'k  aninialn  wen-  infected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  results  of  these  experinientf  may  l)e  Hunimarized  as  follows:  The 
treatment  of  tul)ercuIoHis  by  the  simiiltaneouM  use  of  Fowler'c  solution  and  a  solution 
of  strj'chnin  indicated  some  action  of  these  substances  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  di.Hea.<ie.  The  experimental  animals  remained  in  a  l)etter  condition  of  health 
than  the  check  animals  and  it  was  determilied  that  the  pn)gre88  of  the  disease  was 
much  hindered,  and  that  the  lesions  showed  a  tendency  to  disappear.  The  same 
treatment  adopted  for  the  purjjose  of  prevention  increased  the  resisting  power  of 
animals  to  the  disease,  prevente<l  the  generalization  of  infection,  and  brought  about 
a  cicatrization  or  extinction  of  alreatly-exLsting  lesions.  During  these  experiments 
it  was  found  that  a  solution  of  strychnin  given  in  suitable  doses  in  the  food  or  water, 
or  in  subcutaneous  injections,  had  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  experimental  ani- 
mals. The  ass  and  pig  showed  an  especial  resisting  power  to  relatively  large  doses 
of  strychnin.  The  guinea  pig  was  much  more  resistant  than  rabbits.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  strj'chnin  in  suitable  doses  may  l)e  a<lvantageously  administered  either 
alone  or  associated  with  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  tuljerculosis. 

Oovenunent  reg^iUations  to  be  adopted  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
in  domestic  animals,  Kt?HNAr  {Jierlin.  Thieritrztl.  Wckmchr.,  19()1,  Ko.  7,  pp. 
113-120). — For  the  government  regulation  of  this  disease  the  author  recommends 
perio<lical  milk  inspection,  compulsory  reporting  of  tuljerculosis  of  the  udder,  and 
destruction  and  indemnity  for  such  cows,  pasteurization  of  dairy  products,  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  tuberculin,  and  prevention  of  importation  of 
tuljerculoHS  cattle  and  untreatwl  milk. 

The  struggle  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  B.  Bang  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erjit. 
Fiinn  Rjft.  1900,  pp.  81-U.'>). — .\  translation  by  F.  C.  Harrison  of  certain  portions  of 
Profe8.sor  Bang's  writings  on  tuberculosis. 

A  new  method  of  tubercle-tozin  treatment,  G.  Landmakn  (Hyg.  Rund»chau, 
10  (1900),  No.  8,  pp.  .161-.VI!). — The  author  experimented  with  a  compound  which 
he  calls  tuberkiilol.  The  metho<i  of  preparation  is  as  follows:  Bouillon  culture*"  of 
tulwrcle  iMicilli  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  virulence  by  repeated 
passages  through  animals,  are  filtered,  and  then  the  fat  is  extracted  and  the  bacilli 
are  pulverize<l.  They  are  then  extracted  by  the  fractional  method  in  physiological 
salt  solution,  In-ginning  with  a  temperature  of  40"  C.  and  ending  with  a  temperaturw 
of  100°. 

Numerous  exjx'rinient.s  were  made  with  this  substance  on  animals  and  on  tuber- 
culous hiunan  jmtients.  From  these  experiments  tfie  author  conclude«  that  tuber- 
kulol  is  much  more  active  than  any  similar  product  produced,  and  that  healthy 
animals  can  be  immunized  by, injections  of  this  substance,  so  that  they  are  protected 
against  sul)sequent  infection  from  tuberculosis.  Satisfactory  results  were  also 
obtaine<l  from  hypodermic  injections  of  tuberkulol  in  tuberculous  human  patients. 

Culture  of  tubercle  bacillus,  C.  Fraenkei.  (Hyg.  Rundtchan,  10  {1900),  Xo.  IS, 
pp.  (>n-f!SO). — The  author  records  the  results  of  exi)eriments  in  making  cultures  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  uiwn  a  great  variety  of  different  media  of  different  reaction, 
concentration,  and  chemical  composition. 

Pathogenesis  and  therapy  of  milk  fever,  C.  Hemprich  (Berlin.  TkieruntU 
Wehtm-hr.,  1901,  Xo.  6,  pp.  90,  91). — According  to' the  author,  milk  fever  is  csuisetl 
by  a  process  of  autointoxication,  which  is  due  to  the  production  of  "milk  radicalf>." 
These  milk  radicals  appear  in  abundance  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  process  of  milk 
secretion  and  antagonize  the  action  of  the  liver.  It  is  not  determined  whether  the 
milk  radicals  are  derived  from  the  sugar,  fot,  or  casein  of  the  milk.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  milk  fever,  the  object  should  be  to  check  the  milk  secretion  nntil  the  liver 
can  metamorphose  the  abundant  milk  radicals.    The  author  used  a  modification  of 
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the  Schjiiiilt  treatment.as  follows:  0.2  partu  pure  iotlin,  10  parts  potaasic  iodid,  and 
2,000  part»  water. 

Xysol  in  milk  fever,  F.  C.  Mason  {Veterinarian,  74  {1901),  Xo.  878,  pp.  78,  79).— 
The  author  tested  lysol  in  the  treatment  of  .3  cases  of  milk  fever,  with  results  which 
indicate  that  this  substance  is  as  efiective  as  chinosol  and  rather  more  so  than  potas- 
dum  iodid.  The  adder  was  cleaned  externally,  milked  out  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
then  received  an  injection  of  a  half  pint  of  \  per  cent  solution  of  lysol  in  each  quarter. 
Treacle  was  given  at  the  same  time  as  a  ^drench,  in  doses  of  2  Ibe.  The  drench  and 
injection  were  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the  cows  were  not  given  anything  to  eat 
ontil  they  manifested  a  desire  for  feed. 

Preventive  inoculation  against  foot-and-mouth  disease,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  practical  use  of  preventive  serum  in  hogs  and  sheep,  Loepfler 
and  Uhlexhcth  (Centbl.  Bah.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  i9  {1901),  Ao.  /,  pp.  19-S5).—The  ■ 
authors  claim  that  a  protective  serum  has  been  obtained  which  produces  complete 
immunity  in  hogs  and  sheep.  The  serum  was  found  to  have  similar  action  in  cattle. 
In  one  case,  where  the  disease  broke  out  in  a  herd  of  416  sheep,  28  sheep  which 
appeared  to  be  healthy  were  inoculated  2  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  herd.  Of  these  sheep  7  were  attacked  by  the  disease  within  2  days  after  inocu- 
lation, and  the  author  believes  that  they  were  already  infected  before  receiving  the 
serum.  The  other  21  remained  healthy,  although  all  the  animals  which  were  not 
inoculated  l>ecame  infected.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  other  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  both  sheep  and  hogs.  During  the  author's  experiments  it  became  apparent 
that  the  organism  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  so  small  that  it  readily  passed  through 
filters  which  were  fine  enough  to  stop  ordinary  bacteria.  It  Ih  necessary  to  bear  this 
fsift  in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  a  safe  and  reliable  protective  Herum. 

The  control  of  swine  plague  by  inoctilation  with  HOchst  serum,  Oabrtnbr 
{Brrlin.  Thierarztl.  Wchruchr.,  1901,  No.  10,  pp.  165-163). — The  author  made  experi- 
ments with  serum  manufactured  in  HOchst  in  Soutbreako  of  swine  plague.  Detaile<l 
notes  are  ^ven  on  post-mortem  findings  on  a  number  of  animals  which  died  of  the 
disease,  an<l  it  is  stated  that  the  differential  diagnosis  between  this  and  hog  cholera 
was  comi)aratively  easy  in  these  outbreaks.  During  experiments,  inoculations  with 
the  semm  were  made  in  a  large  number  of  animals  of  different  ages,  and  in  many 
cases  a  cure  was  effected  in  animals  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  results  were  not  strictly  uniform,  but  the  author  Ixiiieves  that  the  disease 
can  be  cure<l  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  the  use  of  this  serum.  It  is  recommended 
that  pigs  be  inoculated  at  a  young  age,  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
disease  among  them. 

The  bacteriology  of  hog  cholera,  G.  McCarthy  {Bxd.  Sorlh  Carolina  Stale  Jid. 
Agr.,  23  {1901),  yo.  S,  pp.  3S,  S4). — Brief  statistical  notes  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  and  a  statement  of  the  effectiveness  of  serum  treatment. 

Serotherapy  and serovaccination  in  hog  cholera,  Cobbmans  (.Inn.  ifed.  Vet., 
SO  {1901),  Xo.  1,  pp.  14-23). — A  general  discussion  of  the  problem  conneiited  with 
the  treatment  of  hog  cholera.  The  author  made  experiments  on  the  preventive  and 
coiative  properties  of  serum.  The  duration  of  immunity  was  about  5  months  after 
the  first  vaccination,  and  1  year  after  the  second. 

Hog-cholera  senun  from  cows,  T.  Kitt  {Monatuh.  Prakt.  Thierh.,  13  {1901),  Xo. 
6,  pp.  J9S-199,  fig.  1). — Repeated  inoculations  of  virulent  cultures  in  large  doses 
finally  produced  fatal  endocarditis  in  the  cow  and  hog-cholera  bacilli  were  found  in 
laiige] numbers  in  the  cardiac  lesions.  After  the  cow  had  received  380  cc.  of  pure 
cnltores,  the  semm  showed  a  slight  retarding  effect  on  the  progress  of  hog-cholera 
infection  in  mice.  Later  a  strong  serum  was  obtained  fully  as  effective  as  that  pre* 
pared  from  the  horse. 

Baeteriiun  coll  as  the  cause  of  an  infectious  disease  of  horses  in  west 
Pmscia,  Piokkowski  and  Jess  {Berlin.  TMerarzll.  Wchnechr.,  1901,  No.  4,  pp.  46- 
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48). — Several  serious  outbreaks  of  this  disease  occurred  and  were  investigated  by  the 
authors.  The  first  symptoms  were  fever,  followed  by  colicky  attacks.  Some  of  the 
horses  died  within  2  hours.  A  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  perforating 
ulcers  of  the  intestines  and  inflammation  of  the  ccecum.  One  attack  of  the  disease 
did  not  confer  immunity  to  further  attacks.  The  period  of  incubation  was  appar- 
ently from  8  to  14  days.  From  affected  organs  of  horses  the  authors  isolated  B.  ooii 
in  great  quantities  and  found  that  it  possessed  an  especially  high  virulence.  An 
attempt  to  inoculate  a  horse  by  means  of  feeding  this  culture  was  without  results. 
Intravenous  injection,  however,  of  the  organism  caused  the  death  of  the  experi- 
mental animal.  In  case  of  further  outbreaks  of  this  disease  the  authors  recommend 
an  immediate  and  complete  change  of  diet. 

On  the  question  whether  bacteria  can  penetrate  throug'h  the  waU  of  the 
healthy  alimentary  tract,  A.  Schott  [Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  S9  {1900), 
Not.  6,  pp.  239-23.5;  7,  pp.  291-297). — This  article  contains  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  a  bibliography.  The  e\idence  thus 
far  brought  together  does  not  support  the  lielief  that  pathogenic  or  nonpathogenic 
bacteria  can  penetrate  through  the  wall  of  the  normal  intestines. 


AOBICIILTUBAL  ENOnfEEBIHO. 

A  text-book  of  the  physics  of  agriculture,  F.  H.  King  {Madison,  Wig.:  Author, 
1901,  2.  ed.,pp.  XVI+604,  Jigs.  276).— In  this  book,  a.s  Professor  King  states,  "the 
aim  hati  been  to  present  to  the  student  who  expects  to  be  a  farmer  some  of  the  fun- 
<lamental  principles  he  must  imderstand  to  become  successful."  The  author  states 
that  it  i.s  his  purjiose  to  present  these  principles  from  the  physicsil  rather  than  the 
chemical  or  biological  standpoint,  and  from  that  of  the  general  student  and  fanner 
rather  than  from  that  of  more  technical  scientific  agriculture.  Nevertheless  the 
bi)ok  will  be  found  to  be  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  agri- 
culture in  a  field  which  has  not  heretofore  received  the  attention  its  importance 
demands.  The  intrwluction  deals  briefly  with  certain  general  physical  principles, 
laws,  and  factors,  a  knowleilge  of  which  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  their 
subsequent  practical  application.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  nature,  origin,  and 
waste  of  soils;  chemical  and  mineral  nature  of  soils;  soluble  salts  in  soils;  physic^ 
nature  of  soiU;  soil  moisture;  physics  of  plant  breathing  and  root  action;  movements 
of  soil  moistute;  conservation  of  soil  moisture;  relation  of  air  to  soils;  soil  tempera- 
ture; objects,  methods,  and  implements  of  tillage  (especially  the  plow) ;  ground 
water,  farm  wells,  and  drainage;  principles  of  rural  architecture,  including  strength 
of  materials  (posts,  barn  frames,  etc.),  warmth,  light,  and  ventilation,  principles  of 
construction,  constniction  of  silos;  farm  mechanics,  including  principles  of  draft,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  country  roads,  farm  motors  (animal  power,  steam  and 
gasoline  engines',  and  windmills) ;  farm  machinery  (general  principles,  belting,  farm 
pumps,  hydraulic  rams) ;  principles  of  weather  forecasting,  including  discussions  of 
the  atmosphere  and  its  movements,  and  rt-eather  changes. 

Cold-storage  experiments,  J.  B.  Reynolds  ( Ontario  Ayr.  (W.  and  Expt.  Farm 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  3-7,  Jign.  3). — Observations  are  reported  on  the  amount  of  ice  con- 
sumed by  absorption  through  the  walls  of  a  refrigerator  constructed  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Dominion  government.  The  refr^rator  used  had  a  door  at 
the  top  opening  into  an  ice-l)ox  and  another  in  front  opening  into  the  cooling  cham- 
ber. Three  galvanized-iron  tubes  extended  from  the  ice-box  to  a  trongh  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cooling  chamber.  These  served  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  ice-box 
and  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  in  place  of  the  ice  in  the  box  when  it 
was  desired  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  to  a  lower  degree  than 
could  be  obtained  with  the  ice  alone.    A  record  was  kept  of  the  temperature  inside 
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and  outdde  of  the  refrigerator  during  20  days.  From  theee  data  the  factor  for  radia- 
tion was  calculated  to  be  4.25,  "that  is,  4.25  units  of  heat  were  absorbed  through 
1  sq.  ft  of  wall,  floor,  or  ceiling  in  24  hours  for  each  degree  of  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  outside  and  inside  iur."  Observations  were  also  made  with  what 
is  termed  the  Hanrahan  system,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  that  the  ice  house 
is  in  connection  with  the  refrigerator,  so  that  there  is  a  complete  circuit  of  air. 
"  The  air  of  the  refrigerator,  having  been  wanned  by  the  products  stored  therein, 
ascends  a  flue  between  the  two  parts  of  the  building  and  at  the  top  of  the  flue 
passes  over  into  the  ice  house,  where  it  is  cooled  and  gradually  falls  to  the  floor. 
The  ice  rests  on  large  slats  at  the  floor  and  the  air  is  drawn  below  the  ice  between 
these  slats  toward  the  refrigerator,  and  thus  the  circuit  is  completed."  Observa- 
tions during  22  days  on  a  cold-storage  system  of  this  character,  the  ice  house  being 
12  X  12  X  20  and  the  refrigerator  12  X  10  X  7,  showed  that  the  average  temperature 
outside  of  the  refrigerator  was  68.5°;  inside,  43.3°;  of  the  dead-air  space,  56.4°.  Itis 
thus  clear  that  in  order  that  this  system  may  be  effective  and  economical  of  ice,  it  is 
essential  that  the  insulation  should  be  as  perfect  as  iiossible. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  irri^tion  and  the  seepage  loss  from  canals, 
6.  FosTiER  (Montana  Sifi.  Bui.  29,  pp.  44,  pi*.  /<?).— This  is  an  account  of  investiga- 
tions made  during  1900  iu  cooperation  with  this  Office  under  supervision  of  Elwood 
Mead,  expert  in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations.  Records  are  given  of  observa- 
tions on  the  amount  of  water  actually  used  in  different  cases  in  the  Grallatin  and 
Bitter  Boot  valleys  and  in  Yellowstone  County,  and  on  the  duty  of  water  in  Middle 
Creek  Canal.  A  study  of  the  losses  due  to  seepage  and  evaporation  on  5  canals  and 
their  relation  to  the  duty  of  water  is  also  reported.  "  In  addition  to  these  investi- 
gations it  was  thought  desirable  to  institute  a  second  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  apply  to  growing  crops  and 
the  proper  time  to  irrigate.  It  is  intende<l  that  this  series  will  extend  through  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years,  during  which  time  the  staple  crops  of  Montana  can  be 
experimented  on  with  the  object  of  finding  out  how  much  water  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  meet  valuable  yields  and  the  right  time  to  apply  it."  The  results  with 
oats  in  1900  are  reported,  but  on  account  of  the  unusually  dr}'  season  no  conclusions 
are  drawn. 

A  loss  from  evaporation  and  seepage  of  as  much  as  34. 7  per  cent  of  the  total  supply 
of  water  in  a  canal  is  reported  and  the  conditions  affecting  seepage  are  discussed. 

STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sixteenth.  Annual  Beport  of  Kaine  Station,  1900  (Maine  8ta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
iSS). — This  is  made  up  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  59-69  of  the  station  on  the  following 
enbjecta:  Feeding-stuff  inspection  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  377),  fertilizer  inspection  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  324),  notes  on  insects  and  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  pp.  312, 367),  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  599),  feeding-stuff  inspection  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  587), 
poultry  experiments  in  1899  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  pp.  585,  586),  coffee  substitutes  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  586),  nut  oils  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  516),  testing  grass  seed  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  565), 
potato  pomace  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  587),  fertilizer  inspection  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  737) ,  digestion 
experiments  with  sheep  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  873),  experiments  with  insecticides  upon 
potatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  863),  and  finances— meteorology— index  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  290). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Massachusetts  Station,  1900  (Massachwelis 
8la.  JJp*.  1900,  pp.  ISS). — ^This  contains  a  brief  summary  of  station  work  during  the 
year,  including  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  station  and  a  list  of  station  publications  now 
available  for  distribution;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1900;  and  reports  of  the  chemists,  botanists,  entomologists,  meteorologist,  and  agri- 
calturist,  outlining  the  work  in  their  respective  departments  and  giving  accounts  of 
investigations  noted  elsewhere. 
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Seventli  Annual  Report  of  Uontana  Station,  1900  (Moiitdtm  si'i.  Bui.  iS, 
]>n.  24). — Reports  of  the  dirwtor  and  heads  of  <le)>artiuenta  review  at  some  length  the 
different  lines  of  station  work  <luring  the  year.  The  organization  list  of  the  station, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fist-al  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  a  list  of  exrhaiiges,  and 
a  siibje<'t  list  of  station  bulletins  are  ineludetl.  The  reports  of  the  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Twelfth  Anniial  Beport  of  New  Hampshire  Station,  1900  (AVi/,'  Hnuipshin 
Sta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  SS). — This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fistral  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  reiK)rt.s  of  the  vice-director  and  hea<l.>i  of  departnienb",  parts  of  which 
are  noted  elsewhere,  for  the  year  ende<l  Octol)er  ."^l,  1900,  and  a  list  of  station  publi- 
cations available  for  distribution. 

Director's  report  for  1900,  W.  H.  Jord.vx  (Xew  York  Stale  .'<ta.  Bal.  195,  pp. 
3SS-S98). — The  different  lines  of  station  work,  with  the  results  obtaine<l,  are  reviewed 
at  some  length.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  station  staff,  institute  and  inspection 
work,  cooperative  ex  jierinients,  etc.     A  list  of  bulletins  published  in  1900  is  appended. 

Eleventh  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1900  {North  Dnkola  .Sta. 
Rpl.  1900,  pp.  119). — A  brief  report  on  station  work  by  the  director,  departmental 
reports,  parts  of  which  are  abstcacted  elsewhere,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  Include<l  In  the  report  of  the  chemist  and  not  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  analyses  of  3  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  14  samples 
of  clays  and  cements,  and  2  samples  of  lime  ro<'k. 

Statistics  of  the  land-prant  colleges  and  agrricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900  (T.  <S'.  DfjA.  Agr.,  Opce 
of  Experiment  fXatioiis  Bui.  97,  pp.  37). — -A.  summary  of  this  has  already  appeared 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  101). 

Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleg«s  and  Experiment  Stations,  A.  C.  Tri'e,  W.  H. 
Beal,  and  H.  H.  Cioodell  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bnl.  99, 
pp.  19J,  ph.  3). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven 
convention  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  404). 

Proceedingrs  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  (Pror.  .Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  .Si-i.,  1900,  pp.  1S3).— 
Articles  i)ul)lislied  in  the  ))r<)cei"<lings  and  not  noted  elsewhere  in  this  is.«ue  are  as 
follows:  Syllabus  for  a  short  course  on  grasses  and  other  forage  plants,  by  AV.  J. 
Beal;  rniversity  extension  metho<ls  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
by  I.  P.  Rol)erts;  Egyptian  agricultural  institutions,  by  D.  G.  Fairchild;  SulvArrtic 
agriculture,  by  C.  C.  Georgeson;  The  application  of  agricultural  chemistry  to  the 
farm,  by  J.  B.  Weems;  IIow  to  teach  agricultural  chemistry  to  best  combine  the 
science  of  chemistry  with  the  application  of  it  Uy  the  affairs  of  farm  life,  by  E.  B. 
Voorhees;  The  cf)urse  in  cryptogamic  lx)tany,  by  L.  H.  Pammel.  The  information 
contained  in  the  following  articles  has  been  noted  from  other  sources:  The  work 
of  the  society  in  agricultural  education,  by  W.  J.  Beal  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  .>99i;  The 
chemical  functions  of  certain  soil  bacteria,  by  F.  D.  Chester  (E.  S.  R.,12,  p.  72(t); 
Meteorological  influences  on  the  development  of  the  Hessian  fly,  by  F.  M.  Wchrtcr 
(E.  S.  R.,  U,  p.  476);  Some  new  facts  regarding  the  destructive  green  i>ea  louse,  hy 
W.  G.  Jobuson  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  861) ;  Effects  of  artificial  foundations  on  the  building 
of  honey  comb,  by  C.  P.  Gillette  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  658);  and  Influence  of  wheat  fann- 
ing on  soil  fertility,  by  H.  Snyder  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  i>.  641). 

Fifth  report  of  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  ( (*.  -S'.  Jtejit. 
A'jr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stfilions  fire.  4^,  pp.  <t). — This  report  was  submitted  hy 
the  committee  at  the  New  Haven  convention  of  the  Association  of  Amerii-an  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Exi)erinient  Stations,  1900.  The  rejwrt  <-outains  syllabi  of 
courses  in  agrotechny,  rural  engineering,  and  rural  economics. 
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ALABK.V  Stations. — Isaac  Jones,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  station  at  Rampart  for 
the  past  year,  has  resigned.  On  his  way  out  from  the  interior  Mr.  Jones  went  over 
the  trail  from  Eagle  to  Valdez  with  a  view  to  obtaining  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  agricattural  piroepects  in  the  Upper  Tanana  and  Copper  River  valleys.  The 
trip  from  Eagle  to  Valdez  occupied  18  days.  He  reports  that  the  outlook  is  very  prom- 
ising, that  there  are  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  in  that  r^ion.  that  grass  is 
abundant  in  many  places,  and  that  the  limited  attempts  thus  far  made  by  prospectors 
at  gardening  and  grain  growing  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  hoped  that  funds 
may  be  provided  to  establish  a  station  somewhere  in  that  region.  During  the  past 
season  a  comfortable  two-story  log  house  has  been  completed  at  Kenai,  which  will 
serve  as  office  and  dwelling  for  the  superintendent  in  charge  at  that  place.  Two  acres 
of  land  have  been  cleared  there,  in  addition  to  ttiat  previously  cleared.  The  work 
there  has  been  mostly  with  grain  crops,  grown  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  the  other 
places  where  tested.  At  Sitka  a  four-room  cottage  and  a  good-sized  barn  have  been 
completed.  Small  plats  of  grain  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  grown  with  a 
number  of  diflerent  fertilizers  on  new  and  old  land,  have  constituted  the  principal 
experimental  work.  The  past  season  has  been  unusually  dry,  both  at  Sitka  and 
Kenai,  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  somewhat  with  the  experiments.  It  has,  however, 
been  favorable  to  hay  making,  which  this  year  has  presented  no  difficulties. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  stations,  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  winter. 

Florida  Collboe  asd  Station. — Work  on  the  new  science  hall,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  last  l^islature,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  building  is  Spanish  in 
design.  It  coj^sists  of  a  main  building,  three  stories  in  height,  and  two  wings  at  the 
rear,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  loggia  on  the  first  and  second  floors  on  the  court 
side.    It  is  expected  to  cost  between  $45,000  and  $50,000. 

Ptbduk  UsivKBsrry. — The  university  has  received  a  donation  of  $60,000  from  Mrs. 
Eliza  Fowler,  of  La&iyette,  Ind.,  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  an  assembly 
hall. 

Iowa  Ck>Lj.EOE  and  Station. — The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  new  laboratory 
building  for  the  department  of  horticulture.  The  building  will  be  35  by  50  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  and  built  of  pressed  brick,  and  will  contain  a  large  laboratory  room 
accommodating  30  students,  in  which  practice  will  be  given  in  grafting,  budding, 
making  cuttings,  potting  plants,  and  all  the  practical  indoor  work  of  the  horticul- 
tarist.  It  will  also  contain  a  large  fruit  room,  to  be  used  for  instruction  purposes, 
connected  with  two  refrigerators,  one  for  experimental  work  in  cold  storage  and  the 
other  for  preserving  fresh  fruits  for  study  and  comparison  of  varieties.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  a  photographic  room,  dark  room,  and  museum  are  provided.  In  the  base- 
ment &re  storage  rooms  for  bulbs,  grafts,  and  nursery  stock.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  estimated 
ooet  is  $6,000,  exclusive  of  heating  and  plumbing. 
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Kansas  College. — Possession  of  the  Fort  Hays  Reservation,  which  was  transferred 
by  act  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  use  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
•  and  State  Normal  School,  has  been  delayed  by  a  controversy  between  the  State  and 
settlers  on  the  reservation;  but  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  was  in  favor  of  the 
State.  The  reservation  embraces  about  7,000  acres  of  fine  prairie  land  lying  directly 
south  of  Hays  City.  The  plan  of  the  agricultural  college  is  to  convert  its  share  of 
the  land  into  a  model  experiment  fam]  of  several  thousand  acres  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  drought-resisting  crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  Kafir  com,  soy  beans,  the 
^•arioua  grasses,  etc.,  and  the  comparison  of  methods  of  tillage  and  treatment  An 
appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  for  this  work  was  made  by  the  last  State  legislature. 
In  connection  with  its  short  courses  this  winter,  the  college  will  offer  a  course  in 
practical  poultry  mani^ment,  to  be  given  in  February. 

Nebraska  Usiversity  and  Station. — A.  T.  Wiancko,  B.  S.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  recently  experimentalist  with  the  Standard  Cattle 
Company,  Ames,  Nebr.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  univer- 
sity and  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station. 

New  Mexico  College  and  Station. — Luther  Foster,  recently  agriculturist  of  the 
Wyomuig  College  and  Scation,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College 
and  director  of  the  station.    He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  at  once." 

North  Carolina  College. — Watauga  Hall,  occupied  partly  as  a  dormitory,  and  as 
dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the  whole  collate,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  night  of 
November  29  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  wind.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $10,000; 
the  insurance  is  $600.  About  50  students  occupying  the  building  lost  all  of  their 
effects,  several  of  them  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  Temporary  kitchen  and 
dining  room  arrangements  were  quickly  provided,  and  college  exercises  were  but 
slightly  interrupted.  Plans  for  rebuilding  on  a  better  and  larger  scale  are  being 
considered. 

Texas  College  and  Station.— President  L.  L.  Foster,  of, the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  died  at  his  home  at  Bryan,  December  2,  1901.  The 
board  of  directors  met  November  6  at  Fort  Worth  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  new 
State  experiment  station  provided  for  by  the  recent  legislature,  for  which  $10,000 
was  appropriated.  Over  100  delegates  were  present  at  the  meeting,  representing  20 
different  localities.  After  a  full  hearing  had  been  given  to  all  the  localities  con- 
cerned, the  board  decided  that  the  station  should  be  located  in  either  Smith  or  Hen- 
derson County  (east  Texas).  A  special  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  3 
members,  to  decide  upon  the  exact  location. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — The  new  cattle  and  sheep  bams  a»e  about  com- 
pleted. A  soil  physics  laboratory  and  an  agricultural  museum  have  been  started,  and 
a  number  of  improvements  and  additions  to  equipment  in  the  dairy  department  have 
been  made. 

A  New  Experiment  Station. — The  Epitomist  Experiment  Station,  maintained  by 
the  publication  known  as  The  Agricultural  Epilomist,  has  been  established  at  Spen- 
cer, Ind.  Operations  will  be  begun  on  a  systematic  basis  in  1902.  The  farm  of  690 
acres  includes  a  variety  of  land,  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  experimenting  in 
drainage  and  irrigation.  An  orchard  and  vineyard  have  been  planted  and  some 
work  commenced  in  growing  com  and  potatoes.  The  station  has  a  poultry  depart- 
ment consisting  of  an  incubator  cellar,  brooder  house,  poultry  houses  and  yard,  and 
about  800  birds,  including  different  varieties  of  chickens,  Pekin  ducks,  and  Touloose 
geese.  It  also  has  a  few  Angora  goats,  flocks  of  Shropshire  and  of  Highland  black- 
face sheep,  about  20  steers,  and  3  litters  of  pigs.  While  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
farm  will  be  operated  more  or  less  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  effort  of  those  having 
it  in  charge  will  be  "  to  help  advance  and  improve  agriculture  in  all  its  branches." 

Personal  Mention. — The  presentation  of  a  medal  to  M.  Berthelot,  the  eminent 
chemist,  in  the  large  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  commemoration  of  his  aerv- 
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ice.'j  to  science,  occarred  November  24.  Berthelot's  activity  during  more  than  half  a 
century  has  covered  nearly  every  branch  of  chemistry,  and  has  included  a  number 
of  important  contributions  to  agriculture.  His  latest  publication,  Les  carbures 
d'hydrog^ne,  is  a  work  in  three  large  volumes,  comprising  an  account  of  his  labors 
'  on  these  compounds  during  the  last  half  century.  Some  of  the  other  important  lines 
of  Berthelot's  work  have  been  his  researches  on  the  synthesis  of  natural  fats,  his  dis- 
covery of  polyhedric  alcohols,  his  investigations  on  explosives,  on  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  by  plants,  and  in  the  domain  of  thermochemistry.  The  calorimeter  I>omb, 
which  is  coming  into  considerable  use  in  the  study  of  the  fuel  value  or  heata  of  com- 
bustion of  foods  and  feeding  stufis,  is  a  product  of  his  labors  in  the  latter  direction. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Strong,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Army,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Government  biological  laboratory  recently  established  in  Manila.  His  work 
will  be  mainly  along  lines  relating  to  animal  pathology. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Shuttleworth,  formerly  chemist  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  Experimental  Farm  at  Guelph,  Canada,  has  resigned  from  that  institution  to 
accept  the  position  of  superintendent  and  chemist  for  a  Sugar  Beet  Company,  in 
Ontario,  C&nada.  His  assistant,  S.  Harcourt,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Clarence  T.  Johnston,  assistant  in  irrigation  investigations  in  this  Department,  will 
fpead  the  winter  in  Egypt  studying  irrigation  works  and  practice  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Johnston  will  go  directly  to  Cairo,  where  he  will  meet  the  English  irrigation 
officers  and  make  plans  for  his  tour,  possibly  joining  one  of  the  field  parties.  He 
will  go  up  the  Nile  about  600  miles  above  Cairo,  and  will  inspect  the  canal  systems, 
levees,  dams,  etc.,  including  the  famous  Assuan  Dam  across  the  Nile,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  pumping  machinery, 
tools  used  in  irrigation  work,  the  maintenance  of  canals  and  levees,  and  similar  engi- 
neering features.  Mr.  Johnston  will  arrive  about  the  time  that  the  Corvee  or  forced 
labor  enters  upon  its  work  of  repairing  the  canals  and  putting  the  levees  in  shape  for 
the  season.  He  will  return,  probably,  some  time  in  Febniary  via  northern  Italy, 
soathem  France,  and  Spain,  taking  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  those  countries. 

Regierungsrath  Freiherr  Dr.  von  Tubeuf  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  bio- 
logical section  of  the  royal  board  of  health  at  Berlin,  in  place  of  Dr.  B.  Frank, 
'leceased. 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  Palladin,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Warsaw,  has  become  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Dr.  E.  Eidam,  director  of  the  Agricultural-Botanical  Experiment  and  Seed  Control 
Station  at  Breslan,  has  retired  and  has  been  sticceeded  by  Dr.  W.  Bemer  as  director, 
with  J.  Schlensener  as  assistant 

B.  Minari,  agricultural  chemist  of  the  soil  survey  of  the  Imperial  J}epartment  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  has  recently  visited  this  country  and 
gone  over  the  soil  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  this  Department  and  a  number 
of  the  experiment  stations.  Mr.  Minari  states  that  the  soil  survey  of  Japan,  which 
was  started  several  years  ago,  is  being  actively  prosecuted  and  will  eventually  cover 
the  whole  coontry. 

MiscBLLAXBors. — An  office  of  agricultural  information  {office  de  renmynemenit  agri- 
mUt)  lias  recently  been  established  under  the  ministry  of  agriculture  of  France.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  former  bureau  of  agricultural  statistics  and  food  products.  The 
oliject  of  the  office  is  to  collect  statistical  information  in  r^ard  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  products  in  France  and  foreign  countries,  the  market  conditions,  general 
agricultural  conditions,  imports,  public  sales,  agricultural  labor,  and  similar  lines;  to 
niake  practical  studies  on  such  subjects  as  the  methods  of  packing  and  preserving, 
transportation,  etc.,  of  agricultural  products;  the  conditions  of  buying  and  selling, 
basinesB  customs,  etc.,  in  France  and  foreign  countries;  to  prepare  monographs  on 
agricoltoral  topics:  to  collect  technical  and  commercial  information  of  interest  to 
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profeesors  of  agriculture;  and  to  publish  in  abstract  and  otherwise  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  in  agriculture  in  France  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  agricultural  societies,  agricultural  syndicates,  and  similar  bodies.  The 
force  of  the  new  oflSce  has  been  organized  and  the  work  planned,  and  methods  of 
gathering  and  publishing  data  are  outlined  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  prefects  of 
departments  and  to  the  special  and  departmental  professors  of  agriculture  in  France. 

The  new  library  and  class-room  buildings  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  (College,  the 
gift  of  W.  K.  H.  Massey,  are  approaching  completion.  Mr.  Massey  has  done  much 
to  stimulate  interest  iu  agricultural  investigation,  and  especially  on  the  animal  hus- 
bandry side,  having  given  liberal  prizes  for  judging  contests  at  the  collie  in  the 
past.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  his  death  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  which  his  liberality  made  possible. 

A  new  magazine,  entitled  Country  Life  in  America,  has  recently  appeared,  under 
the  editorship  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  represent 
the  present  growing  interest  in  country  life,  from  both  the  ideal  and  practical  stand- 
points. It  will  pay  especial  attention  to  horticultural  matters,  but  items  of  current 
interest  and  progress  along  agricultural  lines  will  be  noted. 

According  to  a  note  in  Science  the  first  number  of  a  journal  devoted  to  biological 
chemistry,  entitled  Beiirage  zur  chemischen  Physiologie  und  Patholoffie;  Zeitschrift  fir 
die  gemmmte  Biochemie,  and  editetl  by  Dr.  Franz  Hofmeister,  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  at  Strasburg,  has  recently  appeared. 
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Less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  death  was  noted  of  Sir  John 
Bennett  Lawes,  of  Eothamsted  fame.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
record  the  death  of  his  lifelong  coadjutor  and  friend.  Sir  Joseph 
Henry  Gilbert,  which  occurred  December  'US,  1901.  Thus  these  two 
men,  so  closely  associated  in  their  scientific  work  in  life,  were  not 
widely  separated  in  death.  Their  remarkable  scientific  partnership, 
extending  over  more  than  fifty-five  years,  has  hardly  a  parallel,  and 
their  harmonious  labors  at  Bothamsted  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
science  have  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impress  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  world.  The  banning  of  their  labors  well-nigh  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  station  as  an  institution  devoted  to  inves- 
tigation in  agricultural  science,  and  within  their  active  lives  the  science 
of  agricultural  chemistry'  has  developed  and  the  experiment  station 
has  come  to  be  regarded  in  all  civilized  countries  as  a  practically  indis- 
pensable institution. 

Joseph  Henry  Gilbert  was  born  at  Hull  in  1817,  and  was  therefore 
in  his  eighty -fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After  attending  the 
Dniversity  of  Glasgow  and  University  College,  London,  where  he 
devoted  special  attention  to  chemistry,  he  spent  some  time  in  Liebig's 
laboratory  at  Giessen,  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate.  Upon  return- 
ing to  England,  two  or  three  years  were  spent  in  teaching  and  in 
studying  the  chemistry  of  calico  printing,  dyeing,  etc.  Dr.  Gilbert 
became  associated  with  John  B.  Lawes  at  Rothamsted  in  1843,  at  first 
superintending  the  laboratory  investigations  and  later  entering  more 
generally  into  the  field  and  feeding  experiments  and  other  investiga- 
tions. He  continued  to  occupy  the  position  of  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted laboratory  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  director  of  the  Bothamsted  Station. 

While  the  opportunity  for  conducting  the  Rothamsted  investigations 
was  due  to  the  munificence  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  a  large  measure  of 
credit  for  their  scientific  character  and  exactness  is  due  to  Dr.  Gilbert, 
who  gave  to  them  his  undivided  attention  through  a  long,  active  life. 
Indeed,  Sir  John,  in  his  generosity  of  spirit,  seemed  always  anxious 
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that  full  credit  should  be  given  his  colleague,  -and  often  paid  tribute 
to  his  scientific  insight  and  sj'stematic  methods.  His  high  scientific 
attainments  were  I'ecognized  by  many  learned  societies  in  his  election 
to  honorary  membership  and  to  high  office.  He  was  appointed  Sib- 
thorpian  professor  of  rural  economj'  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1884,  and  reappointed  for  a  second  period  of  three  years  in  1887.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  many  and  varied  honors,  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  John,  and  shared  in  the  honor  of  the  jubilee  celebration  at 
Rothamsted  in  1893,  being  elevated  to  knighthood  in  that  year. 

Sir  Henry  Gilbert  visited  this  country  on  three  occasions.  In  1882 
and  1884  he  tmveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
study  the  conditions  of  agriculture;  and  his  last  visit,  in  1893,  will  be 
remembered  with  much  pleasure  by  all  who  met  him.  The  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  him  on  that  occasion,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  was  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  sum- 
mary of  the  agricultural  investigations  at  Rothamsted  in  certain  lines 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Upon  the  preparation  of  these  lectures 
and  their  subsequent  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  this  Office,  Sir  Henry 
bestowed  a  great  amount  of  time  and  pains,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
regarded  them  as  possiblj'  the  final  summing  up  of  his  and  Sir  John's 
lifelong  labors  in  some  of  their  most  important  lines. 

Of  late,  although  in  quite  feeble  health,  Sir  Henry  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  delivered  in  this  coun- 
try in  1900,  and  in  the  final  preparation  of  these  for  the  press.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Dyor,  in  his  introduction  to  these  lectures,  states  that  "  a  ver)' 
large  share  of  the  credit  should  go  to  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  who  has 
spent  infinite  pains  in  aiding  and  advising  me  in  this  work."  His 
natural  interest  in  having  the  results  of  the  soil  work  at  Rothamsted 
brought  together  and  adequatel}'  presented  was  quickened  by  the  desire 
to  carry  out  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  Sir  John  Lawes  that  this  might 
be  done.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  proof  sheets  of  these  lec- 
tures reached  him  over  a  month  before  his  death,  and  were  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  him. 

The  sei"vices  of  these  lifelong  collaborators  at  Rothamsted  can  hardly 
be  separated  or  individualized.  The  qualifications  of  the  one  strength- 
ened and  supplemented  those  of  the  other.  The  application  of  the 
results  of  their  combined  labors  and  the  influence  of  Rothamsted  on 
agricultural  investigation  in  general  are  world-wide.  In  the  history 
of  agricultural  science,  as  in  the  current  literature,  each  will  be  best 
known  b}'  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  other,  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come  the  work  of  "  Lawes  and  Gilbert"  will  constitute 
a  basis  for  practice  as  well  as  a  starting  point  for  further  investigation. 

The  system  of  agricultural  education  in  England  which  is  carried  on 
under  the  county  councils  has  never  been  clearly  understood  in  this 
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country.  This  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  published 
which  explains  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  diverse  character  of  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  different  counties.  It  is  perhaps  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  undertaking  as  a  system,  since  there  appears  to  be  an 
entire  lack  of  system,  considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  no 
advisory  or  supervisory  relations  exist  between  the  county  councils 
and  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  or  Education  or  other  central  agency. 
The  funds  with  which  the  work  is  canned  on  are  derived  under  a 
local  taxation  act  of  1890  and  are  for  technical  education,  which  in 
most  counties  is  construed  to  include  agriculture.  The  county  coun- 
cils, in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  funds  is  placed,  are  to 
a  large  extent  the  executive  officers  of  the  counties.  Each  county  has 
been  left  to  work  out  its  own  plan  for  technical  instruction  under  this 
act.  As  the  matter  was  largely  an  experiment,  there  was  quite  natur- 
ally a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act,  especially  in  providing  instruction  in  agriculture. 
This  accounts  for  the  variety  of  arrangements  which  have  been  made  in 
different  counties,  the  grade  of  instruction  provided,  and  its  efficiency. 

A  review  of  this  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  county  councils 
is  presented  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  The 
Distribution  of  Grants  for  Agricultural  Education  and  Research, 
1900-1901.  This  summary  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees on  technical  education  in  the  various  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  shows  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  elementary 
and  higher  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  are  following  the  various  forms  of  agricultural 
education  in  other  countries,  and  will  prove  helpful  in  giving  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  rather  unique  system. 

It  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  money  available  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  under  the  act  of  1890,  excluding  that  which 
went  to  urban  and  metropolitan  authorities,  was  about  £500,000,  and 
of  this  sum  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  ,£77,000  was  used  for 
agricultural  instruction.  While  the  proportion  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture is  not  large,  it  represents  in  the  aggregate  nearly  $375,000,  which 
IS  a  relatively  large  sum  considering  either  the  area  covered  (one- 
fourth  larger  than  New  York  State)  or  the  rural  population. 

The  facilities  provided  by  different  county  councils  vary  greatly  in 
extent  and  character,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  include 
instruction  of  the  various  grades,  from  the  college  course  to  the  agri- 
cultural or  farm  school,  and  the  most  elementary  courses  of  lectures 
or  demonstrations,  furnished  by  migratory  schools  or  lecturers; 
t(^ther  with  the  maintenance  of  demonstration  plats  to  illustrate  the 
culture  or  handling  of  various  crops.  The  facilities  for  higher  agri- 
cultural education  are  furnished  by  a  niunber  of  universities  and 
i^^ultural  schools  or  institutes,  which  receive  grants  from  the  vari- 
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OU8  counties  and  in  return  provide  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
for  students  from  those  counties.  The  University  College  of  Wales, 
at  Aberystwyth,  for  example,  receives  grants  from  six  different  coun- 
ties. The  Midland  Dairy  Institute  is  a  center  for  a  number  of  coun- 
ties, and  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  is  supported 
jointly  by  the  counties  of  Surrej'  and  Kent. 

In  a  number  of  counties  agricultural  or  farm  schools  have  been  fitted 
up  especially  for  this  instruction,  and  in  this  undertaking  adjoining 
counties  have  sometimes  united.  These  secondary  schools  are  of  dif- 
f ei^nt  grades,  some  of  them  covering  the  whole  range  of  agriculture, 
others  being  devoted  to  dairying,  while  still  others  are  farm  schools, 
giving  much  attention  to  instruction  in  the  practical  operations  of 
farming.  Five  or  six  counties  have  provided  dairy  schools,  and  at 
least  four  have  local  county  farm  schools  of  different  descriptions. 

The  itinerant  or  migratory  si-ihools  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
elementary  work  in  most  of  the  counties.  In  conducting  these  each 
county  has  selected  a  certain  number  of  centers,  sometimes  only  two 
or  three,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or  more,  where  the  courses  are 
given.  These  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  evidently  differ  consid- 
erably in  character.  They  usually  comprise  from  five  to  ten  exer- 
cises, but  in  some  cases  twenty  or  more.  In  most  of  the  counties  they 
include  a  traveling  dairy  school,  and  courses  of  lectures  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Courses  in  poultiy,  bee  keeping,  farriery,  cider 
making,  and  veterinary  .science  are  also  common.  These  lecturesoften 
talte  the  form  of  practical  demonstrations,  as  in  the  case  of  dairying, 
pruning,  and  farriery.  It  is  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  in  Somer- 
setshire the  farriery  van  visited  fifteen  centers,  remaining  for  periods 
of  from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  and  giving  instruction  to  seventy -six 
pupils  in  all.  A  further  extension  of  this  instruction  in  '' manual 
processes"  includes  plowing,  sheep  shearing,  hedging,  thatching,  and 
even  basket  making,  in  some  counties  taking  the  form  of  competitions. 

The  forms  of  this  popular  instruction  adopted  in  different  counties 
present  almost  an  endless  variety.  For  example,  an  excursion  to  Hol- 
land was  organized  by  the  technical  education  committee  for  Ktisex 
farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  agricultural  education  and  the 
organization  and  practice  of  the  agricultural  industry'  in  that  country. 
In  the  County  of  Kent  boys'  gardens  are  maintained  at  twenty  centers, 
the  small  plats  being  cultivated  by  boys  admitted  as  pupiL<<,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  local  instructor  appointed  by  the  committee,  and 
prizes  awarded  by  the  county  superintendent  to  the  most  meritorious. 
Similar  prizes  for  gardens  are  awarded  at  other  places.  A  county  coun- 
cil garden  is  maintained  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  agricultural 
instruction  is  given  daily.  In  Derbyshire  "champion"and  "ordinary" 
garden  certificates  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  practical  work. 
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The  agricultural  experiments  carried  on  under  the  county  councils 
are  of  a  simple  character,  and  for  the  most  part  are  made  for  purposes 
of  demonstration.  Where  this  is  the  case  a  considerable  number  of 
centers  are  selected,  sometimes  as  many  as  30  or  40  in  the  county.  In 
other  instances  grants  are  made  to  agricultural  colleges  or  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  more  technical  experiments 

The  data  given  as  to  the  attendance  indicate  that  the  migratory 
schools  and  practical  demonstrations  have  attracted  a  considerable 
namber  of  pupils,  and  that  the  scholarships  provided  in  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  college  courses  have  been  quite  largely  taken,  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  secondary  schools. 

To  the  funds  used  for  agricultural  education  by  the  county  councils 
should  be  added  the  grants  for  agricultural  education  distribute  l)y 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  amounted  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1899-1900  to  £7,850,  and  the  beneficiaries  included  ten  institutions  of 
the  college  or  institute  grade  providing  the  higher  forms  of  agricul- 
tural instruction.  These  were  for  the  most  part  institutions  which  are 
being  utilized  by  the  county  councils  for  the  advanced  courses.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  students  receiving 
instruction  at  these  agricultural  colleges  and  dairy  institutes.  Of  this 
number  one-half  were  taking  i-egular  courses  in  general  agriculture 
or  special  branches,  while  the  remainder  were  attending  the  shorter 
courses,  usually  in  dairying  or  poultry  keeping. 

After  reviewing  the  various  agencies  for  agricultural  instruction  in 
England,  Major  Craigie,  the  author  of  the  report,  concludes  that 
although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  symmetry  and  uniform- 
ity of  these  varied  facilities  provided  by  central  and  local  eflFort,  the 
provision  made  for  agricultural  instruction  is  relatively  as  extensive 
as  in  other  countries,  considering  the  proportion  of  the  population 
dbecdy  engaged  in  ^riculture.  The  most  material  advance  to  be 
hoped  for,  he  believes,  is  "  that  greater  use  may  be  made  of  the  vari- 
ous existing  types  of  educational  facilities  by  the  classes  for  whose 
immediate  instruction  they  have  been  provided." 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  over  $400,000 
of  public  money  is  expended  annually  for  agricultural  instruction  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  the 
plan  of  management  by  the  county  councils,  which  are  bodies  of  men 
with  a  multitude  of  other  duties  of  varied  character  similar  to  those 
of  the  county  commissioners  or  supervisors  in  some  of  our  States,  has 
resulted  in  building  up  as  strong  institutions  of  various  grades  and  as 
symmetrical  a  system  of  instruction  as  would  be  possible  under  a  cen- 
tral agencj'.  Under  the  circum.stances  it  was  probably  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  give  prominence  to  the  elementary  side  of  the  instruction 
at  the  outset. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS,  1901. 

D.  W.  May, 

Office  of  Experiment  Statunu. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists  met  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  14,  15,  and  16,  1901.  The  meetings 
were  presided  over  by  the  president,  L.  L,  Van  Slyke. 

In  his  address  the  pr&sident  reviewed  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  association  and  the  lines  along  which  it  has  advanced. 
The  expansion  of  the  work  has  been  very  large,  not  only  in  amount 
but  in  character.  Personal  initiative  has  been  the  prime  factor  in 
advancement.  From  the  consideration  of  methods  of  analysis  the 
work  has  grown  more  into  lines  of  original  investigation.  Something 
must  be  done  toward  identifying  the  individual  compounds,  he  declared, 
before  effective  methods  can  be  provided  for  their  estimation.  He 
believed  that  tKe  association  should  encourage  research  in  all  lines, 
with  the  study  of  methods  as  a  secondary  consideration.  He  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  much  broader  preparation  for  work  by  agri- 
cultural chemists.  An  analyst,  simply,  is  not  fitted  for  research  work. 
We  are  being  drawn  more  into  the  untried  fields  of  life  chemistry,  and 
must  take  up  the  solution  of  questions  that  partake  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  advanced  science.  The  time  of  the  association,  he  believed, 
should  be  taken  up  more  with  the  discussion  of  lines  of  investigation 
and  less  with  methods  of  analysis.  The  special  investigations  of  differ- 
ent stations  should  be  subjects  for  consideration  before  the  association. 
More  conci.s'fe  reports  by  the  referees  on  methods  of  analysis  were  con- 
sidered advisable,  and  he  counseled  care  in  selecting  referees  for  this 
work.  Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  Dr.  John  A.  Myers,  a 
former  president  of  the  association,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  an 
evening  session  be  held  to  consider  his  life  work  and  to  adopt  suitable 
resolutions. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the  association  met  at  the  Cosmos 
Club  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  adopted  resolutions  in  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  Myers's  services  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
the  Association. 
406 
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2fUrogen. — In  the  absence  of  the  referee,  W.  R.  Perkins,  the  report 
was  read  by  E.  B.  Ferris.  The  work  during  the  past  j^ear  was  a 
continuation  of  trials  of  the  neuti-al  permanganate  (Street)  and  alka- 
line permanganate  (Jones)  methods  for  determining  available  organic 
nitrogen,  in  submitting  the  results  obtained  and  the  comments  of 
the  different  analysts,  the  referee  suggested  that  the  time  of  digest- 
ing, in  determining  total  nitrogen,  receive  the  attention  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  samples  with  a  high  nitrogen  content  do  not  give  uniform 
results  after  digesting  three  hours.  While  the  results  by  the  neutral 
permanganate  method  did  not  agree  perfectly,  the  method  was 
regarded  as  of  value  in  distinguishing  between  the  different  grades  of 
nitrc^enous  matei-ial  as  determined  by  vegetative  tests.  The  referee 
submitted  several  minor  modifications,  and  recommended  that  the 
method  with  these  modifications  be  adopted  provisionally,  and  that  the 
alkaline  permanganate  method  be  further  tested.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  asso<'iation. 

Pot/i^h. — In  the  absence  of  the  referee,  C.  L.  Hare,  the  report  was 
read  by  B.  B.  Ross.  The  accuracy  of  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  in 
case  of  mixtures  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  salts  was  investigated, 
and  also  the  use  of  ammonium  chlorid  as  a  possible  aid  in  securing 
complete  solution  of  the  potash,  and  a  method  devised  by  the  referee, 
employing  milk  of  luue  for  precipitating  potash  from  neutral  solution. 
A  mixture  of  potassium  chlorid  and  acid  phosphate  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  95,  the  theoretical  amount  of  potash  present  being  3.35  per 
cent,  gave  the  following  average  results:  Lindo-Gladding  method,  3.12 
per  cent;  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  with  ammonium  chlorid,  3.19 
per  cent,  and  the  milk  of  lime  method,  3.15  per  cent.  While  the 
addition  of  ammonium  chlorid  gave  higher  results,  these  do  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  this  addition  is  an  advantage.  The  large 
amount  of  ammonia  salts  left  after  expelling  the  sulphuric  acid  may 
cause  loss  from  sputtering.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  results 
obtained  by  the  milk  of  lime  method,  the  details  of  manipulation  of 
which  were  given,  and  the  results  in  comparison  with  the  Lindo-Glad- 
ding method  with  a  large  number  of  fertilizers  containing  organic 
materials  were  shown.  From  the  results  of  his  investigations  the  ref- 
eree suggested  that  the  cause  of  the  low  results  obtained  by  the  official 
method  be  further  investigated,  and  that  the  milk  of  lime  method  be 
submitted  for  trial  during  the  coming  year.  These  suggestions  were 
adopted. 

Phmphoric  add. — In  the  absence  of  the  referee,  H.  K,  Miller,  the 
report  was  read  by  E,  G.  Runyan.  The  work  on  phosphoric  acid  con- 
sisted in  testing  the  determination  of  total  phosphoric  acid  by  the  offi- 
cial gravimetric  method  in  comparison  with  the  volumetric,  and  the 
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determination  of  iron  and  alumina  by  the  acetate  and  the  molybdate 
methods.  From  the  results  of  the  past  two  years  and  the  referee's 
experience  with  the  modification  of  the  volumetric  method  as  proposed 
by  Runyan,  he  considered  it  not  only  rapid  but  capable  of  giving 
highly  satisfactory  results.  But  few  results  were  reported  on  iron  and 
alumina,  and  those  obtained  were  quite  vai'iable.  With  basic  slag  they 
were  not  at  all  concordant,  the  manganese  present  interfering  with  the 
determination.  With  ground  phosphate  and  a  mixture  containing  iron 
and  alumina  the  acetate  method  as  modified  by  Carpenter  gave  quite 
satisfactory  results,  but  as  the  data  on  iron  and  alumina  were  meager, 
no  conclusions  were  drawn  or  recommendations  made.  The  desira- 
bility of  the  association  taking  some  action  on  a  method  appplicable 
to  Thomas  slag  was  urged.  The  referee  considei'ed  some  form  of  the 
citric-acid  method  advisable,  and  the  Wagner  method  as  worthy  of  U»e 
most  favorable  consideration.  The  use  of  the  term  "  available  phos- 
phoric acid  "  was  deemed  unwise.  As  phosphoric  acid  is  in  different 
combinations  in  many  materials,  it  was  not  thought  probable  that  a 
single  method  would  apply  in  all  cases. 

H.  A.  Huston  discussed  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina.  He 
stated  that  results  by  present  methods  are  woi-se  than  those  obtained 
ten  years  ago.  He  suggested  taking  up  the  study  of  new  methods, 
believing  that  the  correct  estimation  of  these  elements  is  possible, 
but  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  association  to  proceed  along  new  lines. 

No  recommendations  were  adopted,  but  from  the  discussion  it  seemed 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  association  that  the  referee  take  up  the  study  of 
inethods  for  basic  slag.  Digestion  with  citric  acid  was  considered  a 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  proceed. 

SOILS. 

The  report  on  soils  by-the  referee,  M.  E.  Jaffa,  was  read  by  the  sec- 
retary. The  work  of  the  past  year  related  largely  to  methods  of 
determining  available  plant  food,  the  citric-acid  method  and  that  of 
fifth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  for  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
being  studied.  The  results  for  potash  were  too  meager  to  allow  of  a 
definite  recommendation.  The  tentative  conclusion  was  reached  that 
any  soil  showing  0.02  per  cent  of  K,0  by  either  of  the  above  methods 
is  not  in  pressing  need  of  potash  fertilizers.  More  work  along  thb 
line  is  urgently  desired,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
citric-acid  method  should  not  be  discarded  without  further  investigation. 
Similarly,  no  definite  conclusions  were  reached  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  work  along  the  line  of  humus  and  humus  nitrogen  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  relation,  if  any,  which  exists  between  the  nitro- 
gen extracted  by  ammonia  and  that  contained  in  the  NaOH  and  KOH 
leachings.  The  comparison  of  humus  nitrogen  extracted  by  NEL,  and 
NaOH  solutions  was  not  very  .satisfactory.  There  was  an  agreement 
between  some  of  the  results  for  the  nitrogen  by  NaOH,  but  those  by 
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the  NH,  solution  were  not  concordant.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  dis- 
solved by  KOH  and  NaOH  were  identical,  but  in  the  case  of  3  samples 
in  which  the  percentage  of  humus  was  high  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
dissolved  by  KOH  and  NaOH  were  comparatively  low.  The  referee 
recommended  more  extended  investigation  along  this  line  by  a  com- 
mittee, with  the  referee  on  soils  as  chairman. 

The  Rothamsted  method  of  sampling  soils  was  described,  and  several 
objections  pointed  out.  The  method  is  deemed  less  applicable  to  the 
larger  part  of  the  arable  lands  of  California  than  the  use  of  a  post-hole 
auger,  as  adopted  by  Hilgard.  The  latter  method  requires  less  work 
and  less  time  for  taking  the  sample,  the  exact  point  of  change  from 
surface  to  subnoil  can  be  ascertained,  and  much  less  bulk  has  to  be 
handled.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  rational  system  of  sampling 
soils,  and  of  a  method  for  determining  the  available  plant  food,  the 
referee  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  these  subjects. 

W.  A.  Withers  presented  a  paper  on  the  rate  of  nitrification  of  vari- 
ous nitrogenous  materials.  W.  Frear  requested  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  determining  the  proportion  of  soluble  humus  in  alkali 
soils,  and  made  a  statement  of  some  of  the  results  obtained  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

F.  K.  Cameron  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  association  a  paper 
by  A.  Seidell  on  the  Chemical  examination  of  alkali  soils,  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Soils  (see  p.  428).  He  moved  that 
the  article  as  printed,  or  modified  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  recommendations,  with  the  view  that 
it  be  accepted  as  the  official  method  for  the  chemical  examination  of 
alkali  soils. 

C.  G.  Hopkins  stated  that  in  the  work  on  soils  in  Illinois  there  has 
been  trouble  in  the  separation  of  alkalis.  After  precipitating  the 
barium  hydroxid  and  the  calcium  and  bariiun  by  means  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  the  final  filtrate  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  free  from 
barium.  To  overcome  this  error  the  official  method  was  modified  by 
precipitating  the  last  traces  of  barium  with  ammoniiun  sulphate.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  latter  is  added  so  that  in  the  ignition  of  the 
residue  the  alkalis  are  converted  to  sulphate  and  rendered  less  liable 
to  volatilization. 

The  association  adopted  provisionally  the  method  followed  at  the 
Illinois  Station  for  soil  sampling,  and  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  study  methods  of  Soil  sampling.  The  determination  of 
potash  in  soils  was  referred  to  the  referee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
also  methods  for  determining  soluble  constituents  in  alkali  soils.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  referee  take  up  the  subject  of  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  soils  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  and  also  consider 
the  determination  of  available  plant  food  in  soils. 
13639— No.  5 2 
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ASH. 

The  report  on  ash  was  read  l)y  the  referee,  G.  S.  Fraps.  The  work 
during  the  past  year  was  continued  on  lines  previously  followed,  viz, 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  ash.  The  point  to  which  special  atten- 
tion was  given  was  whether  sulphur  or  potash  is  driven  off  when  the 
substance  is  incinerated  with  calcium  acetate  in  an  open  dish.  Two 
methods  were  tested  for  determining  sulphur,  one  using  calcium  ace- 
tate and  the  other  being  a  modified  nitric-acid  method.  From  results 
submitted  the  conclasion  was  reached  that  the  calcium  acetate  method 
does  not  give  correct  values  for  sulphur,  although  the  results  agree  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  loss  being  due  to  the  escape  of  organic  sulphur 
compounds  rather  than  to  the  volatilization  of  sulphates.  The  nitric- 
acid  method,  with  certain  modifications  proposed  by  the  referee,  gave 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  With  potash  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  calcium  acetate  method  does  not  give  correct  results  when  an 
open  dish  is  used,  and  probably  not  in  a  closed  dish.  The  following 
recommendations  were  made:  (1)  That  the  title  of  this  section  be 
changed  from  "  Methods  for  the  analysis  of  ashes  "  to  "  Methods  for  the 
determination  of  inorganic  plant  constituents;"  (2)  that  the  modified 
nitri(!-acid  method  for  determining  sulphur  in  plants  be  adopted  as  a 
provisional  one;  (3)  that  the  determination  of  chlorin  be  omitted  until 
a  method  can  be  devised  which  will  give  more  accurate  results;  and  (4) 
that  the  determination  of  potash  by  ignition  of  the  substances  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  in  the  determination  of  potash  in  fertilizers,  be  adopted 
as  an  alternate  method.  These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and 
the  referee  was  instructed  to  consider  further  the  acetate  method  for 
the  determination  of  sulphur  in  plants. 

FOODS  AND  FEEDING   STUFFS. 

The  report  on  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  was  read  by  the  referee,  W,  H. 
Knig.  But  little  work  was  done  along  this  line  during  the  year.  The 
results  reported  relate  to  the  determination  of  moisture,  starch,  pento- 
san, and  galm-tan.  The  recommendations  of  the  referee  dealt  mainly 
with  minor  changes,  leading  to  more  exact  methods.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  method  used  for  drying  sugars  be  adopted  as  optional 
for  the  drying  of  feeding  stuffs.  With  the  phloroglucin  method  it  was 
recommended  that  instead  of  using  3  gm.  of  material  a  quantity  of  the 
material  be  chosen  so  that  the  weight  of  the  phloroglucin  obtained  shall 
not  exceed  0.3  gm.  A  number  of  other  minor  modifications  of  this 
method  were  suggested. 

A  paper  on  the  determination  of  pentosan-free  crude  fiber  was  pre- 
sented by  G.  S.  Fraps.  The  result  of  a  test  of  KOnig's  method,  with 
modifications,  for  determining  pentosan-free  crude  fiber  was  reported. 
The  method  is  found  to  be  much  shorter  than  the  official  one,  the  Buh- 
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stance  being  digested,  filtered,  and  washed  in  3  hours.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  It  yields  a  fiber  practically  free  from  pentosans, 
the  manipulations  are  less  complicated,  and  the  time  is  shortened.  It 
requires  further  study,  however,  in  its  application  to  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  author  suggested  that  it  be  further  studied  by  the  referee. 

The  use  of  air  in  moisture  determination,  except  in  substances  con- 
taining drying  oils,  was  referred  by  the  association  to  the  referee  for 
further  stud}'.  In  the  diastase  method  for  starch,  20  cc.  was  adopted 
instead  of  40  cc.  in  digesting  with  malt  extract.  In  neutralizing,  sodium 
hydrate  in  a  cooled  solution  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  sodium  carbonate 
while  hot  Instead  of  being  digested  over  night  with  malt  extract,  2 
or  .3  hours  was  adopted.  The  recommendation  for  the  phloroglucin 
method  was  adopted,  and  several  other  minor  modifications  were  made. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  referee  take  up  the  study  of  the  KOnig 
method  for  the  determination  of  crude  fiber. 

lilQUOB  AND   FOOD   ADULTERATION. 

Ihe  report  on  liquor  and  food  adulteration  was  submitted  by  the 
referee,  W.  D.  Bigelow.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  this 
subject  was  divided  under  15  heads,  with  an  associate  referee  for  each 
subject  Thirteen  reports  were  combined  in  a  report  which  had  been 
submitted  to  106  chemists.  With  some  minor  changes,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  these  reports  be  printed  as  a  separate  bulletin  and  the 
methods  suggested  be  made  provisional  for  the  present.  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  association,  and  the  title  of  this  subject 
was  changed  to  referee  on  food  adulteration. 

W.  B.  Alwood  made  a  report  to  the  association  on  the  work  carried 
out  at  the  Virginia  Station  on  the  fermentation  of  cider.  In  promoting 
this  line  of  work  he  suggested  cooperation  between  the  horticulturist 
and  the  chemist  The  study  relates  mainlj'  to  the  micro-organisms 
and  their  action.  The  principal  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  inves- 
tigation is  the  determination  of  methods  for  controlling  the  fermenta- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  definite  and  uniform  products. 

DAISY  PRODUCTS. 

The  report  on  dairy  products  was  made  by  the  referee,  J.  A.  Le 
Clerc.  The  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  along  two  lines:  (1) 
Determioation  of  albumin  in  milk,  and  (2)  detection  of  renovated  but- 
ter. The  methods  of  deteimining  the  casein  in  milk  are  now  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  determination  of  albumin  by  different  chemists 
has  not  given  concordant  results.  In  previous  work  along  this  line 
various  substances  were  used  for  precipitating  the  albumin.  This  year 
the  albumin  was  obtained  solely  by  means  of  heat,  it  being  believed 
that  there  is  no  distinctly  albumin  precipitant.     The  results  of  the 
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various  analysts  arc  reported,  and  attention  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  association  makin<r  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  nitrogen 
compounds  in  milk.  No  definite  conclusions  were  drawn,  but  it  was 
recommended  that  the  work  on  the  detemiination  of  albumin  in  milk 
be  continued. 

In  the  detection  of  renovated  butter  six  methods  were  followed.  It 
was  the  intention  when  the  reports  were  all  in  to  send  out  other 
samples,  using  only  those  methods  which  gave  the  best  results.  From 
the  work  as  far  as  reported  it  has  been  found  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  sample  is  or  is  not  genuine  butter.  If  it  is  not  genuine 
butter,  the  ordinary  chemical  methods  for  the  examination  of  the  fat 
will  show  whether  the  sample  is  oleomargarine  or  renovated  butter. 
No  recommendations  were  made,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  work 
along  this  line  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

G.  E.  Patrick  read  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  oleomargarine 
and  renovated  butter,  embodying  the  results  obtained  in  the  Depart- 
ment chemical  lalwratory. 

SUGAR. 

The  report  on  sugar  was  made  by  the  referee,  E.  E.  EwcU.  He 
considered  it  more  important  to  devise  new  methods  for  sugars  than  to 
test  and  try  to  eliminate  the  deficiencies  of  old  ones.  He  stated  that 
there  were  several  important  lines  of  work  which  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  and  called  attention  to  the  great  need  of  an  official  method  for 
sugar  beets.  No  reconmiendations  were  made  except  in  reference  to 
the  division  of  the  work.  These  were  that  (1)  there  be  a  referee  for 
optical  methods,  (2)  a  referee  for  the  determination  of  reducing  sugars, 
and  (3)  a  referee  for  the  study  of  the  analytical  methods  of  the  sugar 
industrj'.     These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

TANNIN. 

The  report  on  tannin  wa.s  read  by  the  referee,  W.  K.  Alsop.  Four 
samples  of  tanning  materials  were  sent  out  for  testing  by  the  official 
method  and  by  the  chromed  hide  powder  method.  A  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  cooperative  work  was  given,  and  also  the  opinion  of 
the  various  analysts.  The  referee  concludes  from  these  that  (1)  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  wet  chromed  hide  powder  are  more 
accurate  than  those  with  unchromed  hide,  (2)  more  concordant  results 
can  also  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  weaker  solutions,  (3)  the  method 
of  drying  has  not  much  influence  on  the  tannin  result  when  the  deter- 
minations are  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  (4)  the  determination  of 
soluble  solids  is  a  weak  point  and  some  method  should  be  adopted 
which  chemists  will  follow.  The  greatast  objection  to  the  method  of 
using  wet  chromed  hide  was  stated  to  have  been  the  length  of  time 
required,  which  is  3  days;  but  by  a  series  of  experiments  the  referee 
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found  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  chroming  hide  longer  than 
1  day.  He  urged,  therefore,  that  the  chroming  of  hide  powder  24 
hours  with  3  gm.  of  chrome  alum  per  100  gm.  of  hide  powder  be  made 
the  official  method,  and  also  advocated  a  provisional  method  for  dry 
chromed  hide,  to  be  carefully  experimented  with  during  the  coming 
year.  In  making  up  the  solution  of  tanning  materials  it  was  recom- 
mended that  an  amount  be  taken  sufficient  to  furnish  0.35-0.45  gm.  of 
tannin  per  100  cc.  instead  of  0.8  gm.  of  solids,  as  at  present.  In  evap- 
orations 50  cc.  was  considered  too  small,  and  100  cc.  was  therefore 
advocated  for  obtaining  all  residues.  A  number  of  modifications  were 
recommended  in  the  official  method. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Leather 
Trades  Chemists,  which  met  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  August  28,  was 
made  by  W.  H.  Krug.  The  changes  in  the  methods  used  by  that 
Association  were  (1)  the  adoption  of  Freiberg  hide  powder,  the  maxi- 
mum cellulose  content  to  be  20  per  cent  and  the  manufacturer  to  mark 
each  delivery  with  the  percentage  it  contains;  (2)  the  adoption  of  the 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists'  method  for  used  tanyard  liquors.  The 
chromed  hide  powder  method  was  not  very  favorably  considered  by 
the  International  Association.  In  conclusion  the  speaker  read  a  letter 
from  H.  R.  Proctor  on  the  correction  for  the  absorption  of  the  filter 
paper  in  the  determination  of  the  soluble  solids,  and  suggested  that  it 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  referee  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  wording  of  the  methods  to  cover 
the  recommendations  of  the  referee.  The  wet  chromed  hide  powder 
method  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  one  now  followed,  and  the  dry 
chromed  hide  powder  method  was  adopted  as  an  optional  one.  The 
determination  of  the  acidity  of  tan  liquors  was  recommended  for  studj' 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

The  report  on  the  majority  of  these  materials  was  made  by  the  ref- 
eree, L.  A.  Voorhees.  The  past  year  was  the  first  year  in  which  any 
analytical  work  of  a  cooperative  nature  has  been  undertaken  on  these 
materials.  The  results  obtained  by  22  analysts  were  reported  in 
detaU.  As  they  were  somewhat  meager,  the  referee  did  not  make  any 
specific  recommendations,  but  called  the  attention  of  the  association  to 
the  following  considerations:  (1)  That  the  detection  and  determination 
of  formaldehyde  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  referee  on  agricultural 
insecticides  and  fungicides;  (2)  that  the  content  of  cyanogen  in  cyanid 
of  potash  is  of  interest,  but  for  fumigating  the  determination  of  impuri- 
ties and  the  character  of  gases  which  they  supply  will  be  of  more  value; 
(3)  that  the  purity  of  lyes  for  the  home  making  of  insecticide  soap  is  of 
importance,  but  as  to  the  soaps  themselves  there  is  much  in  their 
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anah'sis  that  is  of  no  importance  to  the  entonaologist.  It  was  sugge.sted 
that  much  of  the  matter  of  minor  importance  in  the  work  of  the  ref- 
eree as  reported  be  eliminated  in  order  to  lighten  the  labor  of  his  suc- 
cessor. With  this  modification  it  was  recommended  that  the  methods 
reported  be  continued. 

The  report  on  arsenical  insecticides  was  made  by  the  associate 
referee,  J.  K.  Haywood.  The  work  of  determining  arsenic  in  Paris 
green  was  reviewed,  and  reasons  given  for  choosing  the  methods  tested. 
These  were  the  sodium  acetate  method,  as  the  best  at  the  present  status 
of  the  analysis  of  Paris  green  for  finding  the  arsenic  content,  and 
the  water-extraction  method  for  showing  to  some  extent  the  stabil- 
ity of  Paris  green,  as  giving  an  idea  of  its  action  in  orchard  prac- 
tice. But  few  results  were  reported.  The  associate  recommended 
that  the  above  methods  be  adopted  provisionally,  and  further  tested 
during  the  coming  year. 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke  stated  that  in  analyzing  Paris  green  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  arsenic  in  soluble  form  is  injurious  to  foliage,  when 
present  l)eyond  certain  amounts.  The  method  adopted  should  apply 
to  the  <iuestion  of  determining  the  danger  from  the  application  of 
arsenic  to  foliage.  In  the  speaker's  laboratory  a  10  per  cent  mixture 
in  water  is  made  of  the  Paris  green,  and  if,  after  24  hours,  the  amount 
of  arsenic  in  solution  is  insufficient  to  damage  foliage,  the  product  is 
considered  all  right.  J.  K.  Haywood  stated  that  the  soluble  arsenic 
present  does  not  go  into  solution  under  24  hours.  The  result  more 
clo-sely  approximating  its  action  in  practice  is  its  stability  as  deter- 
mined by  its  contact  with  water. 

The  .sodium-acetate  method  for  the  determination  of  the  arsenic  con- 
tent of  Paris  green,  and  the  water-extraction  method  for  showing  the 
stability  of  Paris  green,  were  adopted  as  provisional  methods,  and  the 
association  directed  further  investigation  along  these  lines.  No  formal 
recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  cyanid  and  formalin,  but  the 
referee  was  instructed  to  test  the  cyanid  process  for  estimating  the 
latter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  report  of  the  abstract  committee  was  made  by  E.  W,  Allen. 
The  work  during  the  past  year  was  outlined,  which  consisted  of  the 
publication  of  abstracts  of  methods  of  analysis,  prepared  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  this  journal.  As  this  abstracting  can  be 
followed  up  by  the  force  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
work  was  turned  over  to  that  Office  and  the  committee  discharged. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  committee  on  volumetric 
standards  had  been  accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  that  committee  was  discharged.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  food  standards,  defining  the  meaning  of  terms,  was  made  by 
W.  Frear. 
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The  report  on  fertilizer  legislation  was  presented  by  H.  W.  Wiley, 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  a  national  law  covering  this 
industry. 

The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  place  the  appointment  of  the 
referees  and  associates  at  each  annual  meeting  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee  instead  of  the  president.  The  clause  relating  to 
membership  was  changed  to  read:  "  All  persons  eligible  to  membership 
shall  become  members  (>ie  officio,''''  etc.  Section  7  was  amended  so  as 
to  apply  to  all  analysis  in  official  inspection. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  three  committees  on  recom- 
mendations instead  of  one.  These  were  (1)  to  receive  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subjects  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nitrogen  in  fertilizers, 
soils,  ash,  and  insecticides;  (2)  on  dairy  products,  foods  and  feeding 
stuffs,  sugar,  and  tannin;  and  (3)  on  food  adulteration. 

No  new  method  or  modifica.tion  of  an  existing  method  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  referee  for  general  test  by  the  association  until  it  has 
been  tested  by  him  with  favorable  results. 

A  re.solution  was  adopted  welcoming  the  action  of  the  State  dairy 
and  food  commissioners  in  appointing  a  committee  to  present  its 
views  upon  food  .standards  to  the  association. 

The  executive  committee  was  asked  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  the  work  on  nitrogen. 

The  president  elect  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  new  committee  on 
recommendations  of  referees  for  the  succeeding  year  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  convention,  and  a  recommendation  was  adopted  looking 
to  an  earlier  report  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  referees. 

OFFICEBS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  coming  ye^ir:  Presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Wheeler,  Kingston,  R.  I. ;  vice-president,  R.  J.  Davidson, 
Blacksburg,  Va.;  secretary',  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C;  addi- 
tional members  of  executive  committee,  C.  G.  Hopkins,  Urbana,  LI., 
and  F.  D.  Fuller,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  referees  and  associate  referees  selected  for  the  year  have  not 
yet  been  announced  by  the  executive  coinmittee. 
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CHEinSTBT. 


Proceediugrs  of  the  fifteenth  convention  of  the  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire  (Landw.  Vfrt.  Stal.,  66 
(1901),  So.  1,  pp.  1-79). — The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  thia  Asaociation  was  held 
in  Bonn,  September  14  and  15,  1900,  Prof.  F.  Nobbe  presidinff. 

Among  the  8ubje<rtH  considered  in  relation  to  fertilizers  were  the  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  the  perchlorates  in  saltpeter,  the  jwtash  content  of 
potash  salts,  and  the  purity  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  slag.  The  subject  of  food  analysis  was  confined  mainly  to  the  examination  of 
molasses  feeds,  attention  being  given  more  especially  to  the  determination  of  fat, 
molasses,  and  water  content.  I  n  8ee<l  testing  there  were  considered  methods  of  testing 
and  effect  of  mechanical  injury  u|K>n  the  germinating  quality.  Among  the  general 
subjects  discussed  were  the  changes  in  atomic  weights,  and  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  agricultural  exixjriment  stations. 

The  methods  of  analysis  of  Thomas  slag  were  considered  at  some  length,  especially 
the  limits  of  variability  allowable  in  the  citrate-soluble  method.  The  latitude 
adopte<l  for  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  was  0.5  per  cent 

A  report  was  submitted  ujx)n  the  purity  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtiuned 
from  phosphatic  slag  by  the  direct  and  by  the  molybdate  methods.  A  table  show- 
ing comparative  results  of  the  2  methotls  was  given.  It  was  found  that  by  the  molyb- 
date method  too  high  results  were  obtained  when  the  yellow  precipitate  was  allowwl 
to  stand  a  certain  time  l)efore  filtering.  This  period  in  which  the  error  occurred  fell 
lietween  1  and  5  hours.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Wagner  metho<l  be  further 
studie<l,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  time  elapsing  between  the  removal  of  the  molyb- 
date precipitati>  from  the  water  bath  and  its  filtration;  also,  the  influence  on  the 
result  of  ailding  a  greater  or  less  excess  of  magnesia. 

The  metho<ls  of  analyzing  molasses  feeds  were  discussed  at  some  length,  Neubau- 
er's  methods  of  determining  molasses  in  such  feeding  stuffs  was  adopted  proxiaionally. 

The  subject  of  the  composition  of  sugar-beet  molasses  was  presented  by  Kellner. 
This  considered  the  sugar  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  usual  refinery  molasses 
with  and  without  the  presence  of  cane  sugar,  and  the  residual  molasses  from  the 
strontium  process.  The  results  of  the  various  analysts  were  given.  The  nitrogen 
content  of  the  dry  matter  of  ordinary  molasses  averaged  2.16  per  cent;  of  the  residual 
molasses  from  the  strontium  process  0.69  per  cent. 

Schulze  discussed  the  water  content  of  molasses  feeds  and  recommended  it  as  a 
subject  for  further  study. 

A  report  on  molasses  feeds  was  made  by  Emmerling,  and  the  nitrogen  content, 
fat,  dry  matter,  sugar,  molasses,  and  water  content  discussed.  The  quality  and  the 
416 
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composition  of  the  various  feeds  appearing  from  time  to  time  and  their  microscopic 
examination  was  later  considered. 

No  changes  of  any  importance  were  made  in  the  methods  of  seed  testing. 

Some  consideration  was  given  to  an  improved  method  of  potash  determination,  a 
paper  on  the  subject  being  submitted  by  Schulze.  The  Neubauer  method  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  714)  was  assigned  for  further  testing. 

The  question  of  international  atomic  weights  was  discussed  by  Freseniu:^. 

The  subject  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
was  treated  by  Konig.  Among  the  questions  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
association  were  the  overburdening  of  the  stations  by  control  work,  so  as  to  seriously 
hamper  their  experimental  studies;  the  deficiency  and  the  training  of  able  assistants; 
the  desirability  of  closer  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  German  Scientists  and 
Physicians;  the  improvement  of  the  reports  of  the  stations,  and  certain  deficiencies 
in  experimental  work  and  in  the  applications  of  the  results. 

Proceedings  of  the  committee  on  foods  and  feeding,  of  the  Association  of 
Agricoltoral  Experiment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire  (Landw.  Ver.  Stat., 
56  {1901),  A'o.  1,  pp.  81-94). — This  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Emmerling, 
Kellner,  Loges,  Schulze,  and  Weigmann,  met  in  Berlin,  February  11,  1901.  The 
subjects  considered  were  the  preparation  of  food  samples  for  analysis,  the  drawing 
of  samples,  the  microscopic  examination  of  rape  cake,  molasses  fet-ds,  the  addition 
of  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  anhydrid  in  nitrogen  determination,  the  tax  on  ether 
used  by  the  stations,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  foods. 

The  passing  of  all  food  materials  for  analysis  through  a  millimeter  sieve  was  made 
obligatory.  A  few  minor  changes  were  made  in  methods  of  drawing  samples. 
With  molasses  feeds  there  were  discussed  the  water  content,  the  relative  value  of 
the  proteid  and  non-proteid  nitrogen,  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  total  and  of 
invert  sugar.  A  paper  on  the  optical  and  gravimetric  estimation  of  sugar  in  molas- 
ses feeds  was  presented  by  Schulze.  The  report  on  the  addition  of  phosphoric  or 
sulphuric  anhydrid  in  nitrogen  estimations  was  made  by  Kellner.  Upon  motion  of 
the  referee  the  method  was  referred  to  the  committee  for  further  study  in  compari- 
son with  the  Gunning  method. 

A  rapid  method  of  determining  carbonic  acid  in  air,  J.  Haldane  (/our.  Hyg. 
[Cambridge],  1  ^,1901),  No.  1,  pp.  109-114,  fig.  1).— This  method  involves  the  use  of  a 
specially  constructe*'  apparatus,  which  is  figured  and  describe*!.  A  sample  of  the  air 
is  drawn  into  a  gas  burette,  driven  backward  and  forward  through  a  potash  solu- 
tion, and  again  measured  after  the  absorption  of  the  <arl)onic  acid.  The  difference 
between  the  2  readings  gives  directly  the  number  of  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per 
10,000  in  the  sample  of  air.  Trials  show  that  the  method  is  reliable  to  about  0.5 
Tolume  per  10,000,  a  decree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  are  that  the  apparatus  can  be  easily  carried  about, 
an  accurate  result  can  be  obtained  in  about  5  minutes,  and  no  calculations  are  involved. 

On  the  determination  of  humus  in  cultivated  soils,  K.  Bieler  and  K.  As5 
(Bui.  Col.  Agr.Imp.  Unit:  Tokyo,  4  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  337-340). —This  article  reports 
comparative  t««ts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  humus  by  means  of  (1) 
elementary  analysis,  (2)  Knop's  method,  (3)  Snyder's  extraction  method  (E.  S.  R., 
5,  p.  932;  6,  p.  691),  and  (4)  Aschman  and  Faber's  volumetric  method  (E.  S.  R.,  11, 
p.  110).  The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  figures  given  by  elementary  analysb 
are  too  high.  The  amount  of  humus  yielded  by  the  extraction  method  was  only  71 
per  cent  of  that  indicated  by  elementary  analysis.  The  percentages  of  humus  found 
in  the  air-dry  soil  by  the  different  methods  were  as  follows:  Elementary  analysis 
13.84  per  cent,  Knop's  method  8.85  per  cent,  extraction  method  9.79  per  cent,  volu- 
metric method  6.95  per  cent  The  methods  are  to  be  further  tested  on  different 
kinds  of  soils. 
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Tlie  detenmnation  of  phoBphoric  acid  in  soila '  as  aininoniuia  phospho- 
molybdate  by  meana  of  the  centrifuge,  E.  Gully  (Chem.  Zlg.,  S5  (1901),  No.  S9, 
pp.  419-4^1;  ab».  in  Chem.  Centbl.  1901,  I,  No.  S5,p.  lS4S).—1hvB  article  reports  tests 
by  A.  Baumann  of  the  applicability  of  the  Gotz  method  described  by  Wedding'  to 
the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soils.  The  essential  feataree  of  the  method 
are  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  ammonium  phoephomolybdate  in  a 
graduated  centrifuge  cylinder;  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  by  4  minutes  centri- 
fugating  at  the  rate  of  1,100  to  1,200  revolutions  per  minute;  and  the  reading  of  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  precipitate  and  calculating  the  results.  A  satisfactory  agree- 
ment of  the  results  by  this  method  and  by  the  gravimetric  method  in  case  of  63 
samples  of  soil  is  reported. 

A  claim  of  priority  reg^arding:  the  determination  of  phosphates  in  pota- 
ble waters,  C.  Lbpiebrb  (Btd.  Soc.  Chem.  Parit,  S.  ter.,  S5  (1901),  No.  16-17,  p.800).— 
The  author  states  that  the  method  recently  described  by  Woodman  and  Cayvan 
(£.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  319)  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  by  him  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  second  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  1896  (E.  8.  R, 
10,  p.  16). 

Determination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  natural  waters,  L.  W.  Wimkleb 
(ZUchr.  Arudyt.  Chem.,  46  (1901),  pp.  SS-92;  abt.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  SO 
(1901),  No.  46S,  II,  p.  347). 

The  determination  of  ammonia,  nitric,  and  nitrous  acids  in  natural  waters, 
L.  W.  Winkler  (Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1901),  No.  55,  pp.  586,  5*7).— The  methods  used 
by  the  author  are  given  in  detail,  being  a  revision  of  methods  previously  described.* 

Determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  waters  in  presence  of  nitrites  and  of 
organic  matter,  R.  Rideal  and  C.  G.  Stewabt  (Ancdysl,  86  (1901),  No.  SOS,  pp. 
141-14S;  abs.  in  Chem.  Cenlbl.  1901,  II,  No.  3,  p.  S3S). — ^A  series  of  tests  are  reported 
which,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  show  that  by  their  modified  Winkler  process — 
oxidizing  with  permanganate  in  acid  solution,  out  of  contact  with  air,  in  ordinary 
stoppered  bottles  of  known  capacity,  adding  soda  and  potassium  iodid  solution  and 
determining  the  liberated  iodin  with  thiosulphate  and  starch — it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain with  accuracy  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  rapidly  in  highly  colored  and  polluted 
field  waters. 

An  improved  method  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  sugar  in  beets,  R.  8.  Hilt- 
NBR  and  R.  W.  Thatcher  (Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  49-69). — Attention  is  called 
to  the  need  in  plant  breeding,  and  also  in  factory  operations,  of  a  rapid  method  for 
estimating  the  sugar  in  beets.  Present  methods  give  satisfactory  results,  bat  are 
liable  to  certain  errors  which  increase  with  more  rapid  manipulation.  The  authors 
propose  a  modified  method  which  they  have  found  to  give  very  accurate  results. 
The  factors  used  are  those  required  by  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  polariscope,  al- 
though other  instruments  may  be  used  by  changing  the  factors  accordingly. 

While  all  beets  do  not  contain  the  same  percentage  of  water,  it  does  not  vary 
within  very  wide  limits.  In  a  long  series  of  determinations  made  at  the  Nebraska 
Station  during  several  years,  the  water  content  in  nearly  all  cases  varied  between  80 
and  84.5  per  cent.  From  these  results  the  authors  state  that  it  is  possible  to  aasume 
an  average  factor  which  would  not  vary  from  the  true  amount  of  water  above  2  per 
cent,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  This  maximum  of  error  will  not  change  the  dilution 
of  the  sugar  solution  enough  to  create  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  polariscope 
reading.  The  method  of  determining  the  water  content  of  the  beets  is  given,  and 
from  an  average  assumed  factor  the  authors  construct  a  table  showing,  at  a  glanoe, 
the  desired  volume  of  water  to  be  added  in  analysis.    In  carrying  out  this  method 


'Stahl  und  Eisen,  7  (1887),  p.  118. 
'Chem.  Ztg.,  23  (1899),  p.  464. 
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the  cold  aqueous  diffnmon  ifi  employed.  The  sample  is  reduced  to  very  fine  pnlp, 
placed  in  a  tared  capsule,  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  water  as  ascertained  from  the 
table  is  added.  As  the  solution  must  be  clarified  as  well  as  made  up  to  a  definite 
volume,  there  is  previously  added  to  the  water  3  per  cent  of  a  solution  of  lead  sub- 
acetate  of  54.3°  Brix,  or  specific  gravity,  1.267.  If  acetic  acid  is  used  it  may  also  be 
added  to  the  water.  The  capsule  containing  the  pulp  properly  diluted  is  covered 
with  a  disk  of  wood  or  glass  inclosed  in  a  sheet  of  rubber  to  make  it  fit  closely,  and 
vigorously  shaken.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  on  a  dry  filter  and  the  operation 
carried  out  as  usual. 

This  method  was  employed  with  60  samples.  The  water  factor  assumed  in  pre- 
paring the  table  was  82  per  cent  Only  5  samples  showed  a  variation  from  results 
obtained  by  the  hot  aqueous  diffusion  above  what  might  lie  expected  in  the  analjrses 
of  duplicate  samples  by  the  same  method.  These  5  samples,  which  were  too  low  by 
0.2  per  cent  or  more,  were  all  of  very  low  grade  beets,  in  which  there  was  an  unusual 
•mount  of  water. 

For  rapid  work  an  automatic  self-registering  balance  should  be  used.  The  cap- 
sules should  be  of  the  same  weight,  aluminum  being  a  very  deairable  metal  to  be 
employed  in  their  construction.  The  burette  should  be  constructed  so  that  it  will 
fill  automatically. 

Aa  the  indirect  method  of  analysis  is  now  generally  used  in  factories  this  proposed 
method  was  tried  in  that  way,  using  the  factor  85  for  making  the  calculation.  As 
compared  with  two  other  methods  the  proposed  method  was  found  to  be  applicable 
in  indirect  analysis.  The  advantages  of  the  proposed  method  are  that  no  specially 
constructed  apparatus  is  necessary  and  it  iij  susceptible  of  great  speed  of  manipulation. 

An  improved  method  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  sugar  in  beets,  R.  S.  Hilt- 
neb  and  R.  W.  Thatchbe  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  SS  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  S99S18). — 
This  is  noted  above  from  another  source. 

Determination  of  purity  of  beet  juice  by  Krause's  method,  F.  Ehrlicb 
(2t»eftr.  Ver.  DeuL  Zuclerind.,  1901,  pp.  S-16;  ah».  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  3,  p.  968). — The  author  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  various  factors,  as  temperature,  time  of  digestion,  fineness  of  pulp,  etc.,  on 
the  purity  of  beet  juice,  as  given  by  Kra«ise's  method.  It  was  found  that  the  tem- 
perature of  digestion  has  an  important  influence  on  the  quotient  of  purity.  With 
increase  of  temperature,  the  density  of  the  juice  obtained  increases,  the  polarization 
remains  constant,  while  the  quotient  of  purity  diminishes.  The  fineness  of  the  pulp 
has  no  effect  on  the  result  As  the  time  of  digestion  of  the  pulp  increases,  the 
amount  of  dry  substance  increases,  the  quotient  consequently  diminishing.  The 
quotients  obtained  by  Krause's  method  are  in  general  5  to  7  units  lower  than  those 
of  the  old  method.  Some  modification  of  Krause's  method  to  facilitate  working  and 
obviate  the  de-aeration  is  desirable. 

Kefhods  of  analyaia,  GRAPnAU  (Bui.  Agr.  \_Bnu»ds\,  17  (1901),  No.  £,  pp.  178- 
J8g). — ^In  comparisons  of  the  Kjeldahl  and  Gunning  methods  it  was  foimd  that  diges- 
tion was  complete  by  the  former  30  minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  reddish 
coloration;  by  the  latter  the  total  time  required  for  digestion  was  reduced  to  35  min- 
ntee.  From  a  test  of  various  forms  of  distilling  apparatus  it  is  concluded  that  such 
apparatus  should  be  provided  with  a  rectifier,  a  straight  tube  of  sufficient  size  and 
length  being  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  Soda  was  found  to  be  easily  carried 
over  in  distilling,  sulphuric  acid  less  so,  and  phosphoric  acid  least  of  all. 

The  eetimation  of  glyco^n  in  flesh,  G.  Breustedt  (Arch.  Pharm.,  SS7  (1899), 
p.  637;  ahi.  in  Ztiekr.  Andyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  176-177). 

The  composition  of  the  ether  extract  from  a  number  of  fodders, 
N.  TcLAiEov  (Iw.  Moskow Seltk.  Khoz.  Irut.  [Arm.  In»t.  Agrcn.  Mo»cow],6(1900),  No.  4, 
pp,  4t9-439). — ^Tbis  article  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  ether  extract  of 
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cloyer,  alfalfa,  rye  straw,  and  oat  straw.    The  analytical  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Fat  from  a  number  of  feeding  stuffg. 


FcoditiK  «tulT. 


Melting 
point. 


Clover 65°-«)° 

Alfalfa I  63° 

Rye  straw I 

Oatstraw OS-' 


Nonmponlflable 
portion— 


P. ret. 

27.18 
21.09 
28.57 


Insol- 
uble in 
ether. 


Prrel. 
3.61 
26.67 
11.28 
43.80 


Total. 


Prrd. 
38.82 
53.85 
32.37 
72.37 


I  I 

Nltro-  Pento- 
gen.  I  ttana.  ' 


Anh. 


heci- 
thin. 


I 


P>ret.'.P>rct.  Prrd.lPer  ct. 

0.78  '    0.80  I    0.55    

.75  ,      .04       1.31  I 

.37  ' .60  I 

.00  1 76  ,      6.86 


In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  obvious  that  the  crude  &t  of  fodders  oonsiated  of  a 
mixture  of  different  ttompoumls  in  which  neutral  fat  is  not  the  principal  constituent, 
being  excee<led  by  free  fatty  acids,  including  considerable  quantities  of  the  unsatu- 
rated acids.  The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  non.Haponit]able  matter  showed  it  to  be 
a  complicated  mixture  containing  many  other  bodies  l)elonging  to  the  terpenes  and 
phytostearine. — p.  fibbman. 

Outline  of  work  on  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  for  1901,  W.  II.  Kriu  (f.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Dirimm  of  Chemittry  (^rc.  7,  pp.  5).— This  gives  the  amende*!  ntethods 
adopte<l  at  the  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  ( E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  507).  Outlined  directions  are  given  for  the  determi- 
nation of  moisture,  starch,  {>entosan,  and  galactan. 

The  analysis  of  potable  water,  millc,  foods,  and  other  materials,  H.  L.\joux 
ET  AL.  (L'eau  jHjUihle,  le  lail  defemine  el  le  lait  tie  raeJie,  matitres  alimentaire*  el  medi- 
came}iteuse».     Reiiiu:  F.  Michaud,  1900,  pp.  17:i,  fig*.  6). 

Succinct  directions  for  the  analysis  of  wines,  beer,  cider,  and  vinegar,  P. 
GoupiL  ( Tahleaxix  synoptiques  jwur  V analyse  dex  vin»,  de  In  bitre,  dn  cidre  et  rfu  rinaigre. 
Paris:  J.  B.  BaiUiHe  A  8on»,  1900,  pp.  80,  figs.  10). — ^Treats  of  the  reagents,  apparatus, 
and  methods  employe<l  in  determining  the  constituents,  adulterations,  and  diseases 
of  the  li(ju<>rs  named. 

The  detection  of  arsenic  in  beers,  brewing  materials,  and  food,  W.  Thomp- 
son and  J.  P.  8iiE>fTON  {.four.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  204-308). 

The  pentosan  content  of  various  f^tiits  and  vegetables,  C.  Wittmank  (Ztschr. 
Landw.  Vermclutw.  Oesterr.,  4  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  /*/-/.?9).— Tables  of  analyses  are 
present«<l,  giving  the  [wrcuntage  of  pentosans  in  a  large  number  of  seeds,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  In^r  extract. 

The  distinction  of  true  extract  of  vanilla  from  liquid  preparations  of 
vanillin,  W.  H.  \\ts<»  (Michigan  fiate  Dairy  and  Food  0>in.  R}U.  1900,  pp.  19,5, 196). — 
While  synthetic  vanillin  is  identical  with  that  extracited  from  the  vanilla  bean,  there 
are  other  characteristics  of  the  latter,  including  delicacy  of  aroma,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  artificially.  The  author  states  that  among  the  constituents  of  the 
vanilla  bean  the  resin,  ranging  from  4  to  11  per  cent,  serves  as  a  valuable  means  of 
distinguishing  the  artiflcial  from  the  natural  product.  In  order  to  obtain  all  the 
extractive  matter  from  the  l>ean  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
alcohol,  thereby  producing  an  inferior  natural  product  deficient  in  flavor.  A  simple 
method  is  given  for  determining  the  use  of  alkali  in  extraction  and  also  for  the  sep- 
aration and  determination  of  the  resin. 

Coumarin  and  vanillin;  their  separation,  estimation,  and  identification  in 
commercial  flavoring  extracts,  W.  II.  Hess  and  A.  B.  Prbscott  (Michigan  State 
Dairy  and  Food  (Jam.  R}it.  1900,  pp.  197-199) . — Tonka  beans,  by  reason  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  odoriferous  principle  coumarin,  are  often  used  to  adulterate  vanilla  extract. 
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The  determination  of  coomarin  in  the  presence  of  vanillin  has,  therefore,  become  a 
problem  for  the  analytical  chemist. 

A  method  of  separation  and  identification  is  submitted  by  the  authors.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  aldehyde  and  phenol  character  of  vanillin.  The  alcohol 
is  evaporated  from  the  extract  to  be  examined,  normal  lead  acetate  added,  and  the 
precipitate  extracted  with  ether.  The  ether  solution  is  treated  with  dilute  ammonia 
when  the  vanillin  is  extracted,  leaving  the  coumarin.  Detailed  directions  are  then 
given  for  their  identification. 

Contribution  to  the  analysis  of  tanning:  materials,  J.  Paessler  (Bui.  Assoc. 
Beige  Chim.,  IS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  116-12S:). 

Determination  of  tanning  matter  in  tanning  materials,  T.  Koebner  (Leathor 
Manufarturer,  11  (1900),  pp.  Z41-S4S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  3, 
pp.  286,  SS7). — Methods  of  analysis  as  presented  and  discussed  in  a  paper  read  by  O. 
Carr  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  November,  1900. 

Kotes  on  the  absorptive  inflaence  of  the  materials  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  total  soluble  matter  in  tanning  extracts,  A.  B.  Searle  (Ijeaiher  Trades 
Ret-.,  34,  pp.SS-116;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  20(1901),  No.S,  pp.  S64, il6S). —Te«t8 
of  various  fllt«r  papers. 

Selected  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  A.  Classen  (AusgnmhUe  Methtxlen  der 
analytisehen  Chemie.  Brunsmck:  Priedrich  lleireg  <(:  Son,  1901,  ml.  1,  pp.  XX-\  940, 
figs.  78). — Qualitative  and  quantitative  analytical  metho<lH  of  determining  common 
and  rare  elements  and  the  alkalis. 

The  influence  of  agricultural  chemistry  on  soil  culture,  E.  Haselhoft  (Der 
Einfluss  der  AgrikuUurchemie  art/ die  BodenkuUur,  1900,  p}>.  10). — A  historical  review. 

On  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions,  W.  Duane  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  4.  ser.,  11 
(  1901),  No.  65,  pp.  349-356). 

Inorg^anic  ferments;  the  preparation  of  colloidal  metals  by  the  electrical 
method  and  the  investigation  of  their  catalytic  properties,  G.  Bbbdio  [Anor- 
ffemiiehe Fermetite.  DarsUUung  koUoidaler Metalle  aufelektrischem  Wegeund  Untersuchung 
ihrer  hatalytigchen  Eigentchaften.     Leipgie:  Engelmann,  1901,  pp.  99). 

On  inorganic  ferments.  H,  The  paralysis  of  platinum  catalysis  by  poi- 
sons, G.  BRBmo  and  K.  Ikbda  (Ztschr.  Phytikal.  Chem.,  37  (1901),  pp.  1-68). 

A  simple  method  for  obtaining  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  a  constant  supply  of  the  gas,  F.  M.  Perk  in  (Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  5,  p.  4^8,  fig.  1). 

An  automatic  filtering  apparatus,  J.  WinklhSfeb  (Chem.  Xlg.,  -JS  (J901),  No. 
S9,p.6g8,fig.l). 

Kicrochemical  technique,  T.  H.  Bbhrbnh  (Mikrorhemische  Technik.  Hamburg: 
Leopold  Voss,  1900,  pp    VIII -^68). 
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Wawnfti  of  the  flora  of  the  ITorthem  States  and  Canada,  N.  L.  Britton  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  <t  Co.,  1901,  pp.  X-\-1080). — This  manual  gives  descriptions  of  the 
ferns,  fern  allies,  and  seed-bearing  plants  which  are  known  to  occur  within  the  area 
extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  and  southward  to  the  southern  Imund- 
aries  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kansas.  Considerably  more  than  4,000  species  are 
enumerated,  many  of  which  are  described  for  the  first  time.  In  conformity  with 
many  recent  scientific  publications,  the  metric  system  of  measurements  has  been 
adopted  tbrooghont. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  text  of  Britton  &  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora  (K.  S. 
R.,  8,  p.  291),  the  illustrations  of  which  have  been  omitted  and  the  descriptions 
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abridged  so  as  to  bring  the  subject-matter  within  the  compass  of  a  angle  volame. 
The  systems  of  anangement  and  nomenclatore  of  the  previous  publication  have  been 
retained.  References  are  given  to  the  figures  in  the  Illustrated  Flora,  and  the  only 
synonymy  quoted  is  that  made  necessary  by  changes  resulting  from  further  studies 
of  the  nomenclature  of  many  species.  By  the  use  of  thin  paper,  narrow  margins, 
tand  small  clear  type,  the  publisherB  have  produced  a  compact  volume  that  will  be 
preferred  by  many  to  the  3  bulky  volumes  of  the  original  publication. 

American  grasses,  H,  F.  Lamson-8cbibnbe  {U.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  JHvmon  of  Agrot- 
tology  Bui.  17,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  349,  figs.  SS6). — ^This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  bulletin  pre- 
viously mentioned  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  219).  In  the  present  publication  the  synonymy 
has  been  revised  and  extended,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  have  been  entiiely 
rewritten  and  considerably  extended  so  as  to  include  brief  economic  notes  which 
were  omitted  from  the  previous  edition. 

Plant  life  of  Alabama,  C.  Mohr  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  IHvmon  of  Botany,  Oottiribu- 
tUmtfrom  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  6,  pp.  9S1,  pit.  IS). — This  publication 
gives  a  description  of  the  plant  life  of  Alabama  as  observed  by  the  author  during  a 
40-year  residence  in  the  State.  A  short  sketch  is  given  of  the  physiographical 
features  of  the  State  and  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  flora  of  Alabama,  its  relation 
to  that  of  adjoining  States,  and  to  the  continental  and  extra-continental  floras.  A 
general  discussion  is  given  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  the  floral  divi- 
sions of  the  State  introduced  by  the  author  being  considered  as  only  tentative.  The 
general  and  secondary  factors  influencing  plant  distribution  are  mentioned  and  vari- 
ous plant  formations  and  associations  are  described.  Following  this  is  given  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  plants,  nearly  4,600  species  and  varieties  being  given.  The 
distribution  of  the  species  in  the  State  is  indicated,  and  descriptive  and  economic 
notes  given  of  many. 

The  genus  Salix  in  Iowa,  C.  R.  Ball  {Qmirib.  Dept.  Bot.  Iowa  State  OoL  Agr. 
and  Mech.  Arts,  1900,  No.  18,  pp.  141-164,  pit.  f)- — An  enumeration  is  given  of  the 
willows  known  to  occur  in  Iowa  and  the  distribution  of  the  different  species  through- 
out the  State  is  indicated. 

A  monograph  of  the  genus  Melilotus,  O.  E.  Schulz  (BoL  Jakrh.  [EngUr'\, 
g9  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  660-7 SB,  ph.  S). — A  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  genus  and 
statements  made  concerning  the  economic  value  of  some  of  the  species.  The  morphol- 
ogy of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  is  described  and  the  geographic  distribotiQn  of 
the  species  indicated.    In  all,  23  species  are  recognized. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ChytridiacecB,  R.  LOdi  (Inaug. 
Dint.,  Bern,  1900,  pp.  44-6t,  figs.  6). — ^The  first  part  of  this  dissertation  is  given  up  to 
a  description  of  iSitnchytrium  drabte,  n.  sp.,  in  which  its  morphology  and  affinities  are 
discussed.  In  the  second  part  the  biological  relationship  of  a  number  of  species  of 
Synchytrium  is  discussed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  S.  taraxaei.  The 
results  of  many  inoculation  experiments  with  this  fungus  are  reported  and  dtscussed, 
from  which  the  author  has  decided  that  &  laraxaci  is  not  only  morphologicaiiy 
distinct,  but  also  biologically.  In  this  group  the  spetaee  seem  to  be  more  sharply 
difierentiated  and  specialized  as  to  host  plants  than  is  usually  the  case  with  related 
fungi.  The  results  of  studies  on  the  resting  spores  and  other  means  of  propaga- 
tion are  given  in  conclusion,  the  principal  studies  being  made  with  Ctadoehytrntm 
menyaiUhis. 

Anatomical  characteristics  of  agarics,  J.  Godprin  {Bui.  Soc.  Sci.  Nancy,  S.  mr., 
1  {1900),  No.  6,  pp.  188-211,  fig».  i7).— Describes  the  anatomical  structure  of  a 
niunber  of  species  of  Panseolus. 

Inventory  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  J.  G.  SiirrR  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  SeeHon  of 
lieed  and  Plant  Introduction,  Inventory  No.  8,  pp.  106). — This  inventory  indndes  the 
seeds  and  plants  imported  for  distribution  in  cooperation  with  the  various  experiment 
stations  in  the  country,  describing  numbers  3401  to  4350,  inclusive.     Most  of  these 
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aeeds  and  plants  were  collected  by  the  special  explorers  of  the  Section,  principally 
by  D.  G.  Faiichild  and  W.  T.  Swingle. 

Plant  physiology,  W.  F.  Ganong  {New  York:  Henry  IIoU  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  VI  ■\- 
H7,  Jigg.  SS). — ^This  book  is  designed  principally  for  practical  use,  and  withfew  excep- 
tions all  the  experiments  and  recommendations  described  have  been  repeatedly  tested 
by  the  author  and  his  students.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  construction 
of  a  greenhoose  and  physiological  laboratory,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  course  of  study  such  as  is  outlined.  The  apparatus,  appliances,  and  plants 
for  stndy  are  described  and  the  more  common  methods  of  manipulation  are  clearly 
stated.  The  outline  of  a  course  in  experimental  plant  physiology  is  given  which 
indodes  a  stady  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  protoplasm,  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
growth,  reproduction,  irritability,  locomotion,  and  protection.  In  connection  with 
the  difierent  chapters,  bibliographies  are  given  of  important  works  which  should  be 
consulted  by  the  student  in  the  prosecution  of  the  course. 

Influence  of  ▼arions  organic  substances  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  W. 
PAiXADiif  (Rev.  Gin.  Bat.,  IS  (1901),  Nos.  14S,  pp.  18-SS;  146,  pp.  9S-96;  W,  pp. 
in-ise). — In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  194)  the  author  has  shown  that 
etiolated  leaves  of  beans,  which  are  rich  in  proteids,  respire  very  feebly  while  those 
lacking  such  material,  if  grown  in  a  saccharose  solution,  have  their  respiration  con- 
siderably increased.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  gives  an  account  of  experi- 
ments in  which  a  number  of  different  carbohydrates  have  been  tested  to  ascertain 
tbmr  influence  upon  the  respiration  of  plants.  Experiments  were  made  by  cutting 
oS  the  growing  tips  of  etiolated  plants  and  dividing  them  into  2  lots.  One  lot  was 
placed  in  shallow  vessels  conttuning  a  solution  of  saccharose,  and  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  this  plant  in  a  certain  time  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  com- 
parison. The  other  lot  of  leaves  was  placed  under  identical  conditions,  except  that 
a  different  carbohydrate  was  used,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxid  liberated  by 
this  second  plant  was  compared  with  that  of  the  first.  The  carbon  dioxid  was 
determined  by  the  use  of  Pettenkofer  tubes,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  nondigesti- 
ble  proteids  were  determined  by  the  Stutzer  method,  and  the  total  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  the  author  found  that  the  energy 
of  respiration  depends  upon  the  substances  given  the  plants.  Of  those  investigated 
the  greatest  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  per  100  gms.  of  fresh  plant  substance  was 
secured  with  fructose,  followed  by  glucose,  saccharose,  maltose,  raffinose,  glycerin, 
and  mannite.  The  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid  liberated  per  100  gms.  of  fresh  weight 
of  the  plants,  during  1  hour,  is  shown  in  tabular  form.  The  author  also  determined 
that  in  the  absence  of  carbohydrates  the  nondigestible  proteids  not  only  were  not 
diminished  during  the  growing  of  the  plants,  but  were  increased  to  an  appreciable 
degree.  However,  the  increase  was  much  greater  when  solutions  containing  some 
form  of  sugar  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant.  In  one  case  where  the  etiolated 
bean  plants  were  placed  in  water  culture,  the  nondigestible  proteids  in  4  days  increased 
13  per  cent,  while  in  the  second  culture  containing  saccharose,  in  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  of  proteids  was  increased  39.5  per  cent. 

Btttdiea  concerning  ▼ariegation,  H.  Timpb  (Inaag.  Dm.,  Gotiingen,  1900,  pp. 
lif;  ab».  tn  Bol.  CentbL,  86  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  75-77). — ^A  report  is  given  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  attending  variegation  as  ascertained  in  the  study  of  a  large  number 
of  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  variegated  portions  of  leaves  are  thinner  than  the  green 
parts,  the  palisade  parenchyma  and  intercellular  spaces  being  considerably  reduced. 
The  quantity  of  tannin  in  leaves  is  nsnally  greater  in  the  inner  tissues  of  the  varie- 
gated areas  than  in  the  green  parts,  although  tannin  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting 
in  the  variegated  portion  of  the  leaf.  Starch  is  normally  deposited  only  in  the  green 
parts  of  leaves,  while  redudng  sugars  are  most  abundant  in  the  colorless  portions. 
From  the  sugar  solutions  in  the  variegated  portions  of  the  leaves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  starch  is  formed,  which  is  colored  a  reddish  violet  with  iodin.  Vari^rated 
moooootytedonoos  plants  do  not  transform  the  sugar  in  their  cells  into  starch. 
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Chlorophyll  aasimilation  through  cork,  Mathilde  Goldvlus  (Rev.  Gfn.  BoL,  13 
(1901),  No.  146,  pp.  49-92,  plx.  2,  figs.  S). — A  detailed  report  is  made  npon  experiments 
in  which  the  author  Rought  to  ascertain  the  efiect  of  a  cork  layer  cm  the  photosynthesis 
of  plants.  The  stems  of  a  large  number  of  plants  were  examined,  in  which  there 
was  a  well-developed  layer  of  chlorophyll  parenchyma  underlying  the  bark.  •  Sec- 
tions of  these  were  plate*!  in  a  special  apparatus,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  determined  before  respiration  began,  and  again  at  periods  of  12  hours. 
About  20  species  of  woody  plants  were  examined.  Chlorophyll  is  distributed 
more  or  less  through  the  branches  of  most  trees  and  frequently  occurs  in  their  trunks, 
but  is  there  limited  to  the  region  where  the  cork  layer  is  more  or  less  ruptured  and 
furrowed.  The  author  found  that  there  was  considerable  assimilation  in  the  sec- 
tions of  stems  examined,  and  as  the  chlorophyll  does  not  disappear  from  these 
regions  during  the  winter  its  functions  are  probably  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  indicate  a  winter  resting  stage. 

Are  the  lower  chlorophyll-beaxing  algee  able  to  asBiioilate  atmospheric 
nitrogrenP  W.  Kitt)oKR  and  W.  Schneidbwind  (Landw.  Jakrb.,  S9  (19Q0),  No.  -fS, 
pp.  771-804,  pl».  S). — The  authors  report  extensive  experiments  with  several  species 
of  Stichococcus,  Chlorella,  and  Chlorothecium,  in  which  their  ability  to  assimilate 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  when  grown  in  pure  cultures  and  sterilized  me<lia,  was  tested. 
As  a  result  of  the  experiments,  the  authors  claim  that  without  the  presence  of  com- 
bined nitrogen,  either  in  organic  or  inorganic  form,  there  was  but  slight  development 
of  the  different  species  of  algre;  while  if  the  substratum,  upon  which  they  were  grown, 
containe<i  combined  nitrogen  they  made  abundant  growth.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  to  indicate  that  these  algse  are  able  to  fix  the  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Green 
alga?,  according  to  their  investigations,  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen,  and 
when  experiments  are  conducted  that  appear  to  show  an  increase  in  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent, it  is  explainc<l  by  the  fact  that  the  algte  offer  conditions  very  favorable  for  the 
development  of  soil  and  other  bacteria  which  are  able  to  assimilate  atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Concerning  the  modifications  of  structure  produced  in  vegretable  cella  by 
freezing,  plaamolysis,  and  wilting,  L.  Matbucbot  and  M.  Moluabd  (CompL 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  132  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  495-498).— A  study  of  the  effect  of 
freezing,  plasmolysis,  and  wilting  upon  the  leaves  of  Narcissus  and  some  other  plants 
shows  that  the  conditions  produced  by  each  of  these  phenomena  are  identical. 

The  effect  of  temperature  and  oxydizing  enzyms  on  the  formation  of  transi- 
tory starch,  J.  GrOss  (  Wchnschr.  Bran.,  1899,  No.  40;  abi.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  85  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  8-11;  aim  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1901,  No.  S,  p.  181). — In 
experiments  with  germinating  barley,  the  author  found  that  the  formation  of  transi- 
tory starch  l)egan  at  a  temperature  of  0°  0.  and  increased  in  the  rapidity  of  forma- 
tion until  the  optimum  was  reached  at  about  30°  C.  At  40°  C.  it  was  checked,  and 
ceased  altogether  at  50°.  Intimately  associated  with  the  formation  of  transitory 
starch  was  found  an  enzym  to  which  the  name  spermase  is  given.  Sucrose  is  said  to 
be  the  first  carbohydrate  used  during  the  germination  of  barley,  and  starch  is  not 
utilized  until  the  embryo  attains  a  stage  in  its  development  when  it  is  able  to  furnish 
the  enzyms  necessary  to  render  the  starch  available.  The  rootlets  of  the  young  plant 
are  said  to  Vte  inclosed  for  a  time  in  a  kind  of  gum  which  is  believed  to  be  some  form 
of  galactan,  and  it  contains  a  liquefying  enzym. 

Concerning  the  occurrence  of  cane  sugar  in  plants,  J.  ANDEiiaaKN  (ZtuHtr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  S9  (1900),  No.  4-5,  pp.  4S3-428).— The  author  identified  cane  sugar 
in  the  rhizome  of  Aspidium  felix  mas  and  A.  spinvlmam,  and  other  ferns. 

The  effect  of  germination  on  the  pentosans  in  seeds,  A.  Scb5nb  and  B. 
ToLl,KN8  (Jour.  Landw.,  48  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S49S54). — An  account  is  given  of 
experiments  with  barley,  wheat,  and  peas,  in  which  the  effect  of  germination  upon 
the  pentosans  in  the  seed  was  investigated.    Instead  of  being  a  loss  in  pentosans. 
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there  was  found  in  every  case  a  slight  increase  when  the  germination  was  carried  to 
about  the  degree  useti  in  malting  grains. 

Canadian  experiments  with  ITitragiii  for  promoting  the  ^owth  of  legumes, 
F.  T.  Shitt  and  A.  T.  Charron  ( 7>an».  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  2.  ger.,  6  {1900-1901),  Sec. 
Ill,  pp.  55-69,  pis.  i). — A  report  is  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  Nitragin, 
the  results  of  which  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  E.,  10,  p.  845;  and  11,  p.  816). 

Boot  tubercles  of  alfalfa,  N.  Passerini  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  Hal.,  1900,  pp.  16, 17; 
abf.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Microi.  Soc.  [London],  1901,  No.  S,  p.  997). — According  to  the 
author  the  roots  of  alfalfa  are  abundantly  provided  with  root  tubercles  during  the 
first  year  of  cultivation.  Very  few  occur  during  the  second  year,  and  none  at  all  on 
plants  3  or  more  years  old.  It  is  inferred  that  the  plant  makes  use  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  only  during  its  first  year's  growth,  or  until  the  roots  liave  attained  sufficient 
length  to  obtain  the  necessary  nitrogenous  food  materials  from  the  deeper  soil. 

Methods  of  plant  histology, , C.  J.  Chamberlain  {Chicago:  Unir.  of  Chicago 
Prrm,  1901,  pp.  VIII  + 159,  figt.  7.^).— This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  histological  technology  given  by  the  author  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  methods  described  were  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Microtcopy 
(E.  S.  R.,  II,  p.  29),  and  have  since  been  revised  and  enlarged.  The  technique  is  well 
covered,  special  attention  being  given  the  paraffin  method,  which  the  author  believes 
is  l)est  adapted  to  the  study  of  plant  histology.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the 
principles  of  fixing,  staining,  etc.,  are  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  any 
worker  to  adopt  the  author's  suggestions.  In  the  second  part  the  principles  are 
applied  to  special  subjects,  the  arrangement  and  choice  of  material  being  such  as  to 
furnish  preparations  for  a  thorough  study  of  plant  structures  from  Alg«  to  8perma- 
tophytes.  Special  formulas  for  the  different  reagents  and  a  list  of  class  preparations 
are  given  in  separate  chapters. 

METEOBOLOGT. 

Monthly  Weather  Heview  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather 
Rtrieir,  S9  {1901),  Nos.  4,  PP-  146-199,  Jigs.  3,  charU  9;  5,  pp.  201-Ml,  pit.  4,  chart*  9; 
6,  pp.  S4S-289,  pU.  4,  fig.  1,  charts  9). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  forecasts, 
warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  (for  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1901),  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  etc., 
these  numbers  contain  the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  4,  special  contributions  on  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  precipitation  on 
mountain  slopes  (illus.),  by  F.  Pockels;  On  the  ionisation  of  atmospheric  air,  by 
C.  T.  R.  Wihon;  The  climatology  of  Antigua,  W.  I.,  by  VV.  H.  Alexander;  and  The 
seasonable  variations  in  the  climate  of  Antigua,  W.  I.,  by  H.  H.  Kimball;  together 
with  notes  l»y  the  editor  on  Mr.  Alexander  Ashley,  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  Lorin  Blod- 
get,  Hawaiian  weather  for  February,  1901,  Weather  Bureau  officials  as  instructors, 
earthquakes  in  Montana,  dust  storms  m  Burma  and  elsewhere,  the  permanence  of 
climate,  fog  in  New  York  Harbor,  sleet,  rainfall  and  grazing,  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  bombardment  of  hailstorms,  sac  I  dunes  and  the  wind, 
the  glacier  as  an  index  of  climate,  an  old  record  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  kite  work  of 
the  German  Antarctic  expedition,  and  average  temperature  of  upper  strata. 

No.  .5,  special  contributions  on  Some  causes  of  the  variability  of  earthshine,  by 
H.  H.  Kimball;  and  Twenty  years'  study  of  snow  crystals,  by  W.  A.  Bentley;  and 
notes  by  the  editor  on  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  vegetation,  publications  of  the 
United  Stata^  Weather  Bureau,  wind  and  temperature,  reduction  to  standard  gravity 
at  Mexican  stations,  snowfall  and  its  equivalent  in  water,  hail  insurance,  Weather 
Bureau  men  as  instructors,  annual  meeting  of  the  German  association  of  investigators 
and  physicians,  and  Mr.  Gnstavus  A.  Hyde. 
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No.  6,  special  contributions  on  Sun  spots  and  the  weatlier,  by  II.  II.  Kimball;  An 
instance  of  ball  lightning  at  sea,  by  R.  Seyboth;  The  climate  of  Ilarpoot,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  by  E.  Huntington;  Reforestation  and  rainfall  in  the  Leeward  Islands  (illus.), 
by  W.  H.  Alexander;  Climatology  of  St.  Kitts — comparison  of  barometers,  by  W.  H. 
Alexander;  and  Weather  Bureau  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  D.  T.  Maring;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  hail  and  thunderstorms  in 
Or^on,  meteorology  in  French  Indo-China,  a  rain  of  small  fish,  sun  spots  and 
meteorology,  meteorology  in  the  universities,  the  Inteniational  Meteorological  Con- 
gress, Paris,  September  10-16, 1900,  and  Knut  Angstrom  on  atmospheric  absorption. 

Separtment  of  meteorology,  J.  £.  Boubbriout  {Idaho  Sin.  Bui.  ^,pp.  glSS).— 
A  tabular  record  is  given  of  daily  observations  at  Mosc-ow,  Idaho,  on  temperature, 
pressure,  precipitation,  and  cloudiness  during  each  month  of  1900. 

Weather  and  crop  records  for  1808,  1899,  and  1900,  J.  H.  SiisppERnand 
A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  {North  Dakota  Sla.  Bui.  48,  pp.  777-77»).— Tables  are  given  which 
show  the  average  soil  and  air  temperatures,  temperatures  of  mean  dewpoint,  relative 
humidity,  average  and  total  evaporation,  and  total  rainfall  for  the  crop-growing 
periods  (May  to  August) ;  also  the  monthly  weather  and  crop  records  for  the  periods 
from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

Meteorological  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Northuvnt  Territorien,  1900,  pp.  5-15). — The  data 
rejiorted  include  mean  temperature  and  precipitation  during  Aprif-Septemljer,  1900, 
at  12  different  places  in  the  Territories;  annual  precipitition  at  8  places  tiuring  1886- 
1900,  inclusive;  and  annual  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  precipitation 
and  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  during  1900  at  about  30  different 
places.    The  general  meteorological  features  of  the  year  (1900)  are  discussed. 

General  sununary  of  tneteorologicfj  obaervationa  made  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  during  1900  ( Bol.  Mem.  Ohn.  Met.  Cent.  Mexico,  1900,  No.  4,  pp.  4>i-4S).— 
Tabular  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temi>erature, 
humidity,  precipitation,  per  cent  and  direction  of  clouds,  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  evaporation  are  given. 

Meteorological  summary,  1900,  H.  Dupour  and  D.  Valet  {Vhron.  Agr.  CanUm 
Vaud,  14  {1901),  No.  17,  pp.  431-4j!4). — Monthly  and  annual  summaries  are  given  of 
observatiuna  in  different  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  temperature 
and  rainfall  during  1900  and  25  years  (1874-1898);  and  on  hours  of  sunshine  during 
1900  and  10  years  (1886-1895),  and  intensity  of  sunshine  during  1890  and  25  years 
(1876-1900).  The  results  of  semiweekly  measurements  of  soil  temperatures  at  3 
depths  are  also  reported. 

B«port  of  the  imperial  station  of  meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism 
at  Vienna  {Jahrh.  K.  K.  QnUrol-.huil.  Met.  u.  Erdnuigiiel.,  Vienna,  n.  *t.,  *5  {ISSS), 
p]>.  XXI  \- 145;  S6  {1899),  pi.  1,  pp.  /.9i).— The  detailed  official  report  of  obsi-rva- 
tioiis  in  Austria  during  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

Magnetical,  meteorological,  and  seismological  observations  made  at  the 
govenunent  observatory,  Bombay,  1808  and  1899  {Bombay:  Gorernment  <>n- 
tral  I'rexx,  I'.iOl,  pp.  196,  chiirti  11). — This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  oiMjrations  of  this  institution  during  the  years  name<l,  and  tabular  records 
of  continnou.M  olxwrvatioiis  with  automatic  instruments  during  1898  and  1899;  oI>-*'r- 
vations  at  5  different  hours  daily  during  1898  and  1899;  five-day  means  1898  and  1899; 
principal  <li.sturbance8  reiforded  by  Milne's  seismograph  from  September,  1898,  to 
December,  1899;  absolute  magnetic  observations,  1898  and  1899,  with  hourly  means 
of  declination,  horizontal  and  vertical  force,  for  1894  to  1899;  mean  hourly  viilues  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  1876-1895,  with  harmonic  analyses  of  the  temperature 
and  pressure  at  Colaba;  and  temperature,  pressure,  and  rainfall  normals,  1873-1896. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  land,  A.  J.  Herbertson  {London:  John 
Murray,  1901;  rer.  in  Natiin;  fS-f  (IMI),  So.  1(161, p.  4S3). 

The  moon  and  wet  days,  A.  B.  MacDow.\ll  (Nature,  64  {1901),  No.  1661,  p. 
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iS4,fig.  t). — A  chart  is  given  which  shows  the  rainfall  for  each  lunar  pham  during 
the  whole  year  and  the  summer  months,  April-September,  compiled  from  ol)8er\'a- 
tions  during  24  years  at  Greenwich.  The  curves  "  t^ree  in  presenting  a  minimum 
between  the  full  moon  and  the  last  quarter  (the  third,  second,  or  fintt  day  before  last 
quarter)."    The  maximum  fluctuated  between  new  moon  and  (irst  quarter. 

Investigations  relating  to  "weather  shooting,"  J.  M.  Pebntek  and  W. 
Thabert  (Mfteor.  Zlschr.  [Viennd],  17  (1900),  No.  .9,  pp.  *A5-^/^).— This  article 
describes  the  construction  and  gives  results  of  tests  of  various  fonns  of  apparatus 
ysm\  for  dLxsipating  hail  storms  by  means  of  vortex  rings.  Numerous  measurements 
of  the  velocity  and  force  of  the  vortex  rings  produced  by  both  vertical  an<l  horizontal 
firing  are  reported  and  their  nature  and  action  are  discussed.  In  the  more  successful 
casts  of  horizontal  firing  the  rings  reached  a  distance  of  only  about  200  meters,  in 
vertical  firing  300  meters,  although  sometimes  going  in  the  latter  case  as  high. as  400 
meters  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances.  In  order  that  the  system  may 
be  completely  effective  the  cannon  should  be  so  platred  as  to  agitate  the  air  toa  height 
of  800  meters,  a«!  hail  clouds  are  sometimes  that  high,  though  never  higher  according 
to  StigtT,  Roberto,  and  others. 


WATEE—SOnS. 

On  the  value  of  evaporometric  indications  to  agricultural  practice,  N. 
.Malcxhitski  (Izv.  Motcow  SeUk.  Khoz.  Inst.  [Aim.  Inst.  Agron.  Mokcov],  H  ( 1900),  So. 
i,pp.  .^5-408). — The  object  of  the  investigation  here  reported  was  to  find  if  pos- 
sible the  relation  between  the  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  (as  indicated 
by  an  evaporonieter)  and  that  from  bare  and  cultivated  (covered)  soils.  For  this 
purpose  the  author  carried  out  several  lines  of  experiments,  viz:  Observations  on 
rainfall  and  on  ei'aporation  from  a  free  water  surface,  and  from  soil  in  large  zinc 
ly!<imeterB,  and  in  small  glass  lysimeters. 

The  evaporation  from  the  free  water  surface  was  studied  with  the  aid  of  Michel- 
son's  and  of  Wild's  evaporometers.  Wild's  apparatus  was  found  more  reliable  and 
was  used  in  comparing  the  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  and  from  the  soil. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  large  zinc  lysimeters  5  instruments  were  used.  They 
were  fllle<l  with  soil  and  subsoil.  The  author  studied  with  them  the  evaporation  by 
oats  during  the  whole  of  its  period  of  v^etation,  by  rye  in  the  fall  jjcriod,  from 
black  fallow,  and  from  sod  (chiefly  Aira  csespitma,  Veronica  lalifolia,  and  Tanuaioim 
ogiciTtale).  Since  these  lysimeters  were  heavy  (weighing  131-1.S9  kg.)  and  did  not 
admit  of  accurate  weighing,  the  author  also  experimented  with  12  small  glass  lysime- 
tem  in  which  a  layer  of  soil  10-15  cm.  thick  (corresponding  to  the  medium  depth  of 
plowing  in  case  of  cereal  crops)  was  placed.  On  some  of  the  lysimeters  rye  was 
grown  while  the  others  were  left  without  a  crop. 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments  and  a  survey  of  the  whole  literature  on  the 
subject,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  correlation  between  the  inditations  of  a  water  evaiK)- 
rometerand  the  eva|K>ration  from  a  cultivated  soil  under  natural  conditions  is  im(>os- 
sible,  since  the  structure  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  its  surface,  which  are  In  most 
rases  l>eyond  our  control,  exert  an  immense  and  varied  influence  on  the  Htore<l  up 
humidity  as  well  as  on  its  evaporation  from  the  soil,  an  influence  which  does  not 
affect  the  evaporometer. 

(2)  Exceptions  may  perhaps  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  soils  (a)  saturated  with 
moisture  and  (b)  possessing  a  more  or  less  constant  amount  of  moisture  with  a  con- 
stant structure  and  unchanging  surface. 

(3)  The  «)rrelation  in  question  can  still  less  l>e  establishecl.in  case  of  soil  covered 
with  cultivated  plants  on  account  of  the  adde<l  disturbing  factor  of  the  varying  evap- 
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oration  by  the  plants  as  influenced  by  light,  period  of  v^etation,  humidity  of  the 
soil  and  air,  etc. 

(4)  In  order  to  measure  the  accumulation,  evaporation,  and  percolation  of  water 
in  the  soil  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  lysimeters.  If  it  is  desirable,  in  addi- 
tion, to  trace  the  movement  of  the  water  under  the  influence  of  capillary  forces, 
difference  of  temperature,  etc.,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  layers,  and  vice  rerta, 
there  remains  one  of  two  ways  open,  either  to  construct  a  segmented  Ij-simeter,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  cylinders  (each  capable  of  being  weighed  separately)  filled  with 
the  given  soil  and  subsoil,  or  to  determine  the  moisture  by  taking  samples  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  layer  under  investigation. 

(5)  The  determination  of  the  moisture  of  the  arable  soil  layer  at  various  stages  of 
culture  is  possible  only  by  taking  samples  for  the  estimation  of  moisture,  or,  perhaps, 
by  measuring  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  soil  as  described  in  some  recent  inves- 
tigations, for  the  determination  pf  the  moisture  of  the  cultivated  soil  layer  can  not 
be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  either  by  means  of  the  evaporometer  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  weighed  lysimeter. — p.  fireman. 

New  evaporometer  for  tlie  study  of  the  evaporation  front  ^raae,  and  obser- 
vations with  it  in  the  Conatantine  observatory  in  1806,  M.  Rikachkv  (^6*. 
in  Zhur.  Opuiin.  Agron.,  1  {1900),  \o.  t,  pp.  116-117). — The  apparatus  is  claimed  to 
be  better  adapted  than  others  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  study  of  evapor- 
ation from  various  cultivated  plants  and  soils  under  the  influence  of  different 
meteorological,  soil,  and  culture  conditions.  The  evaporometer  consists  of  three 
rectangular  zinc  boxes,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  placed  in  the  ground,  while  the 
other  two,  one  above  the  other,  are  fitted  tightly  into  the  first  one.  The  lower  box 
of  the  last  two  ha.s  an  entire  bottom  and  shoulders  projecting  inward,  while  the 
upper  one  has  a  bottom  with  perforations  1  cm.  in  diameter,. separated  by  distances 
of  1.5  cm.  The  upper  box  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  one.  The  upper  box 
is  40  cm.  long,  25  cm.  wide,  and  15  cm.  deep.  The  length  and  width  of  the  lower 
one  are  the  same,  but  the  depth  is  only  10  cm.  The  area  of  the  inclosed  space  is 
about  1,000  sq.  cm.  In  order  to  make  observations  with  the  apparatus,  water  is 
pouretl  into  the  lower  box  until  it  forms  a  layer  5  cm.  deep,  and  a  thermometer 
is  placed  in  the  apparatus  on  supports  provided  for  it.  The  upper  box  receives  on  its 
perforated  bottom  first  a  layer  of  coal  1  cm.  thi(;k  and  then  a  piece  of  sod  cut  to 
closely  fit  the  box.  Experiment  showed  that  a  piece  of  sod  retained  its  fresh  appear- 
ance (luring  3  months  without  the  application  of  water.  Into  the  sod  a  thermometer 
is  introduced  so  that  its  bulb  is  burie<i  to  a  depth  of  10  cm.  The  whole  apparatus, 
together  with  the  sod  and  water,  weighs  about  24  kg.  When  it  rains  the  excess  of 
water  percolates  into  the  lower  box.  The  presence  of  water  here  must,  according 
to  the  author,  maintain  a  constant  degree  of  humidity  in  the  lower  layer  of  the 
upper  vessel.  Observations  were  made  3  times  every  day,  for  which  purpose  both 
inner  boxes  were  taken  out  and  weighed  together,  the  temperature  of  the  sod  taken, 
the  upper  box  removed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  taken.  The  decrease  of 
weight  between  two  observations  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  evaporation  from  the 
sod  during  that  time.  When  the  midday  oleervation  was  made  the  lower  vessel 
was  also  weight-d  separately,  and  if  an  increa.>ie  of  water  caused  by  a  rain  was  noticed, 
the  excess  was  pourtMl  off,  leaving  a  layer  of  water  weighing  4,410  gm.  (5  cm.  deep). 

The  evajwration  from  s<m1  as  iiiea«ure<l  by  this  apparatus  exi-eeds  that  found  by 
Wild's  evaporometer  2  to  3  times. — p.  fikbman. 

Solution  studies  of  salts  occurring  in  alkali  soils,  F.  K.  Cameron,  L.  J. 
Brigqs,  and  A.  Seidell  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divixion  ofSuUt  Btd.  18,  pp.  89,fig».  10).— 
This  is  a  series  of  technical  papers  giving  preliminary  accounts  of  studies  made  dar- 
ing the  past  year.  Investigations  are  reported  on  the  equilibrium  between  carbon- 
ates and  bicarbonatcs  in  aqueous  solutions,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  when  in 
equiltbrium  with  the  air  aqueous  solutions  of  so<1ium  or  potassium  normal  carbonate 
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neceanrily  contain  some  bicarbonate,  and,  convereely,  solutions  of  bicarbonate  nec- 
essarily contain  i^onte  normal  carbonate.  At  equilibrium,  which  depends  upon  the 
i-oncfntretioQ  of  the  solution,  the  temperature,  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxid  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  there  is  a  definite  distribution  of  the  base 
between  the  two  acids.  At  any  given  concentration  the  proportion  of  normal  car- 
bonate increases  with  rise  of  temperature.  Conversely,  at  any  given  temperature 
the  proportion  of  normal  carbonate  increases  with  the  total  concentration,  provided 
the  latter  is  not  very  great.  In  presence  of  normal  or  excessive  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxid  calcium  is  found  almost  entirely  in  form  of  bicarbonate.  Magnesium,  how- 
ever, nnder  the  same  conditions,  is  largely  (over  50  \>er  cent)  in  form  of  normal  car- 
bonate. "It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  much  magnesium 
carbonate,  as  compared  with  calcium  carbonate,  in  the  soil  would  have  a  much  more 
marked  effect  in  producing  soluble  normal  carbonates  or  the  dreaded  '  black  alkali.' " 

Studies  on  the  solubility  of  gypsum  in  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chlorid  (alone 
or  in  the  presence  of  solid  calcium  carbonate)  and  of  certain  other  electrolytes — mag- 
nesium chlorid,  calcium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate — are  reported,  which  developed 
certain  facts  of  value  in  explaining  the  solution  and  transportation  of  gypsum  in  the 
soil,  its  precipitation  from  the  soil  solution  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  other 
•wlnble  salts,  and  the  formation  of  gypsum  layers  at  different  depths  in  the  soil  as 
obeer\-ed  in  many  localities  of  the  arid  region.  The  light  which  these  studies  throw 
on  the  formation  of  alkali  and  alkali  cnists  has  been  utilize<)  in  a  comprehensive 
classifiistion  of  alkali  lands  on  a  chemical  basis  (E.  S.  K.,  13,  p.  232). 

"It  seems  probable,  from  the  results  of  thio  investigation,  that  wherever  gypsum 
occnra  in  the  soil  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  calcium  in  the  soil  solu- 
tion. This  is  now  known  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  enabling  the  plants  to  withstand  much  larger  quantities  of  the  more 
soluble  salts  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  .  .  . 

"Calcium  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  than  calcium  carbonate,  even  when  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  present,  and  the  solubility  of  the  latter 
salt  is  thus  increased  through  the  formation  of  the  more  soluble  hydrogen  carbonate. 
It  has  therefore  seemed  probable  that  it  wouUI  be  better  in  many  cases  to  use  the 
sulphate  for  liming  soils,  because  in  this  way  more  «^alcium  is  brought  into  the  ground 
aolation  and  its  ratio  to  the  other  bases  dissolved  is  much  increased,  and  be(!au8e 
its  active  mane  in  the  solution  is  greater  and  its  effete  upon  other  soil  components  is 
correspondingly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  have  the  effect  that  either 
the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  lime  has  in  counteracting  an  excess  of  carbonic  or  other 
oi;puiic  acids  in  sour  soils  or  in  making  them  slightly  alkaline — a  condition  which 
appears  to  be  desirable  for  certain  crops.  Furthermore  the  carbonate  and  hydrate 
have  certain  well-marked  effects  on  the  texture  of  soils,  which  are  sometimes  of  as 
much  or  more  importance  than  the  purely  chemical  results;  consequently  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  comparative  value  of  these  lime  salts,  or  mixtures  of  them,  on  soils 
of  various  character  should  receive  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  actual  field  practice. 

"The  application  of'soluble  mineral  fertilizers  to  the  soils  of  humid  areas  unques- 
tionably affects  the  solubility  of  mineral  components  of  the  soils.  Such  cases  are 
analogous  to  the  gypsum  solution,  in  that  a  slightly  soluble  substance  is  brought  into 
contact  with  solutions  of  much  more  soluble  substances.  The  idea  suggests  itself 
that,  as  with  gypsum,  possibly  the  mineral  components  of  the  soil  may  have  maxi- 
mum solubilities,  in  solutions  of  the  more  soluble  salts  of  definite  concentrations,  far 
below  the  limit  of  solubility  with  respect  to  the  readily  soluble  salts." 

Investigations  of  the  same  kind  on  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  certain  electrolytes  in  equilibrium  with  atmospheric  air  showed  "that 
aodinm  chlorid  in  solution  has  an  important  rdle  in  causing  the  solution,  transporta- 
tion throc^h  the  soil,  and  reprecipitation  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  that  this  r61e  is 
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mcxtified,  but  does  not  disappear,  when  calcium  sulphate  is  present.  The  rationale 
of  the  application  of  gypsum  or  land  plaster  to  soils  containin);  'hlack  alkali,'  or 
sodium  carlwnate,  resulting  from  the  action  of  sodium  chlorid  ujM)n  calcium  carbon- 
ate, is  ma«le  apparent. 

"So<iiuni  sulphate  has  been  shown  to  have  an  astonishingly  great  effect  on  the 
solubility  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  resulting  solutions  containing  not  only  hydrogen 
carlK>nate,  but  normal  carlmnate  as  well.  Further,  there  is  no  necessary  precipita- 
tion of  the  lime  carbonate  with  increasing  concentration  with  respect  to  sodium  sul- 
phate; but  the  solubility  of  the  lime  carbonate  steadily  increases  with  increasing 
amounts  of  so<lium  sulphate  in  the  solution,  up  to  the  saturation  point  of  this  latter 
salt." 

A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  method  of  chemical  examination  of  alkali 
soils  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Division  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
results  of  the  investigations  alwve  noted.     The  salient  features  of  this  method  are — 

"  (1)  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  soil  alkali  is  made  under  similar  conditions  in 
all  cases. 

"  (2)  The  electrical  resistance  of  the  soil  solution  is  used  in  facilitating  the  analyt- 
ii-al  proccs^eii. 

"  (3)  A  (liret^t  determination  of  the  total  solids  in  the  soil  solution  is  not  made. 

"  (4)  A  uiiiijue,  satisfactory,  and  accurate  volumetric  method  is  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbonates  and  bicarlwnates  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  819). 

"(5)  All  the  conntitiients,  including  sodium,  are  determined  directly,  and  no 
results  are  ()l)taine<l  by  difference. 

"(0)  The  possible  necessity  for  duplicate  determinations  is  made  evident  by  the 
calculation  of  the  results  obtained. 

"(7)  Finally,  the  report  of  the  analysis  includes  the  percentage  of  alkah  present  in 
the  soil  and  the  relative  percentage  composition  of  this  alkali;  it  is  stated  in  terms  of 
the  possible  ions  prest^nt  in  the  solution  as  well  as  their  combinations  as  electrolytes." 

Comparative  tests  are  reported  which  indicate  that  Congo  red  may  fn  stmie  irases 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator  in  the  method  of 
determining  carl«)natesand  l>icarl>onates  referre<l  to  above. 

"For  some  eyes  and  under  certain  conditions  Congo  re<l  is  to  be  preferred  to 
methyl  orange;  for  Uum:  who  can  use  it,  however,  methyl  orange  seems  to  be  the 
more  delicate  indi<«t()r. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  .satisfactory  use  of  the  method  that  daring  the  titration  the 
solution  should  not  be  in  contact  with  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  or  metallic  hydroxids 
in  the  solid  jiliase." 

Soil  and  soil  moisture  investi^tions,  J.  D.  Tinslbv  and  J.  J.  Vernon  (AVm- 
Mejiro  Sta.  Iliil.  .'IS,  pp.  ■'>.5-9,5,  pi*.  i:i).  This  bulletin  reiMirts  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  i>hysical  character  and  of  the  fluctuations  of  moisture  during  flic  season  of 
1900  in  12  i)liits  of  soil  plante<l  to  com.  The  metho<ls  and  apiwratus  employed 
are  de.«cril>e<l  antl  the  result.^  of  determinations  of  moisture  on  the  diffewnt  plats  at 
depths  of  from  8  in.  to  10  ft.  are  tabulate<l.  A  form  of  auger  for  taking  soil  samples 
and  a  shaker  for  use  in  mechanical  analysis  are  de8<'ribe<l.  With  thiise  exceptions 
the  methodx  and  apparatus  were  essentially  those  of  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this 
Department.  The  soils  of  the  experimental  plats  were  found  to  be  very  uneven  in 
texture.  This  is  Ht8te<l  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  4  different  factors  have  enteri'd 
into  their  formation,  (1)  river  (lejx)sit,  (2)  wash  from  the  f(X>thills,  (3)  sp<linient 
from  irrigating  water,  and  (4)  drift  of  soil  by  the  winds.  In  studying  the  iMjnisity 
of  the  soils  comiiarative  tests  were  made  of  4  methoils,  namely,  Beeson's  (K.  S.  K-, 
9,  p.  421»),  Whitney's,  A.  Mayer's,  and  Wolff-Wahnschaffe's.  The  Wolfl-Wahn- 
schaffe  metlu«l  was  found  to  give  the  most  concordant  results  and  was  use<l  in  the 
examinations  reported.  The  studies  on  soil  moisture  were  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  in  previous  years  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  425).    Moisture  determinations  were  made 
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by  drying  and  by  the  electrical  methcxi  devised  by  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this 
Department  at  depths  of  3  to  6  and  15  to  18  in.  The  samples  were  taken  the  first  of 
each  month  and  the  readings  of  the  soil  hygrometer  were  taken  every  2  days.  In 
189!)  .'-weet  potatoes,  winter  wheat,  and  com  were  grown  on  the  plats  on  which  the 
determinations  were  made.  In  1900  the  plats  as  already  stated  were  planted  to  corn. 
The  method  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  of  the  plats  is  described  in  detail  and  the 
lesalto  of  the  moistnre  determinations  are  tabulated.  The  results  are  summarized  aa 
follows: 

"  (1)  The  moisture  content  of  irrigated  land  is  apt  to  vary  within  wide  limits.     ^ 

"  (2)  The  results  of  this  season's  work  indicate  that  when  the  moisture  in  this 
soil  falls  below  a  fairly  definite  limit  the  com  begins  to  cure.  This  limit  lies  near  20 
per  cent,  calculated  on  dry  weight  of  soil,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  water  capacity 
of  the  soil,  at  3  to  6  in. 

"(3)  The  crop  showed  very  unequal  growth  within  short  distances,  the  reasons 
for  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  explain. 

"  (4)  The  results  indicate  that  under  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing last  )<easou  at  least  3  irrigations  are  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  com,  and  that 
the  late  irrigation  showeil  more  marked  effect  than  the  early  irrigations. 

"  (5)  The  culti\'ation  (as  practiced  this  season)  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
desired  effect  in  conserving  moisture  in  this  soil. 

"  (6)  Good  germination  is  readily  produced  by  irrigating  to  produ<w  gemiination 
after  planting,  even  when  the  water  is  quite  muddy. 

"(7)  Subsoiling  had  apparently  no  effect  either  on  moisture  content  or  yield." 

Soil  moisture  studies,  J.  H.  Shbpperd  and  A.  M.  Ten  Kyck  (North  Dakota  Sla. 
But.  48,  pp.  7S5-776,fig».  S). — As  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  325),  studies  on 
soil  moisture  were  t^ntinued  during  1900  in  connection  with  comparative  tests  of 
methods  of  culture  of  wheat  (see  p.  442),  the  same  plats  being  used  and  the  same 
methods  followed  as  in  the  earlier  experiments.  The  summarized  results  of  3  years' 
work  along  this  line  are  reported  in  this  bulletin.  The  growing  season  of  1900  was 
somewhat  abnormal,  being  very  dry  in  the  earlier  part  and  verj'  wet  in'  the  later 
months.  It  thus  gave  opportunity  for  study  of  the  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil 
under  extreme  conditions.    The  results  reported  show  that — 

"Com  land  went  into  the  winter  season,  November  15, 1900,  with  2  in.  more  wafer 
in  the  soil  than  wheat  or  flax  land,  and  1  in.  more  than  potato  and  millet  ground, 
despite  the  heavy  summer  and  autumn  rains. 

"Bare,  cultivated  land  contained  the  largest  amount  of  moisture  and  timothy 
gnmnd  the  least  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

"  Little  change  occurretl  in  the  moisture  <«ntent  of  the  soil  during  the  winter  of 
1900-1901. 

"On  July  24,  1900  (before  the  rain  fell),  corn  ground  contained  5.7  in.  more  water 
than  wheat  ground. 

"Barren  summer  fallow  (plowetlonce)  with  no  cultivation  is  little  Ixrtter  than  con- 
tinuous wheat  growing  for  conserving  soil  ntoisture. 

"The  maniire<l  ground  pro<lui'ed  9  percent  greater  crops,  but  contained  5  [wrctent 
less  moisture  in  the  soil  at  harvest  time,  than  did  the  nnmanured  ground. 

"In  the  spring  of  1901  the  manured  land  c-ontained  more  moisture  in  the  surface 
soil  than  the  unman  ure<1  land. 

"The  water  table  falls  during  the  winter  season,  but  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  soil 
moisture,  and  there  is  an  ac^tual  gain  of  moisture  in  the  surface  soil,  which  is  not  <Iue 
to  rain  or  snow. 

"The  Campbell  method  has  yielded  small  crops  of  wheat  and  has  given  no  appre- 
ciable saving  of  soil  moisture. 

"Poorer  yields  were  obtained  upon  shallow  than  upon  deep  plowing. 

"Disk  plowed  land  has  not  yieUled  so  well  as  shallow  plowed. 
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"Subsoilinjt  has  increased  the  yield,  but  required  a  little  more  water  to  prodnce 
the  crop. 

"SnbBurface  packing  and  harrowing  after  plowing  have  given  a  slight  increase  in 
yield,  and  have  oonserved  the  soil  moisture. 

"Rolling  and  harrowing  have  given  increased  yields  in  wheat,  especially  upon 
spring  plowing,  but  the  soil  has  been  left  drier  than  the  ordinary  plowing  at  harvest 
time. 

"Harrowing  wheat  conserved  the  soil  moisture  and  proved  beneficial. 

"As  an  average  for  all  trials  for  2  years,  it  required  about  1  in.  of  water  to  produce 
2  bu.  of  wheat. 

"Moisture  stored  in  the  soil  seems  to  do  the  crop  more  good  than  that  which  falls 
as  rain  during  the  average  season." 

A  soil  survey  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  TTtah,  F.  D.  Gardnrr  and  J.  Stbwabt 
( Utah  Sta-Bul.  7S,  pp.  77-114,  pis.  11,  Jigs.  6,  maps  4).— This  is  an  account  of  a  8ur\-ey 
made  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this  I)e|>artment, 
reprinted  from  Reiwrt  No.  64  of  the  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  522). 

Some  Idaho  soils,  H.  T.  Bbans  (Idaho  Sla.  Bui.  gs,  pp.  SI). — Mechanical  and 
chemical  analyses  of  20  samples  of  soil  are  reported,  and  the  results  are  discufwed 
with  reference  to  clarification  and  distribution  in  the  State.  (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  7, 
p.  486. )  The  soils  of  the  State  are  tentatively  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Coarse  sandy 
soils  of  the  foothills  and  timl)er  lands;  (2)  fine  sandy  silt  soils;  (3)  river  sand  soils; 
(4)  sandy  soils  of  the  arid  regions,  and  (5)  alkali  soils. 

"The  first  cla.s8  comprises  those  soils  formed  mainly  from  the  talus  of  the  foothills. 
They  are  characterized,  physically,  by  their  light  brown  color,  very  coarse  sandy  or 
gravelly  texture,  and  abundant  quantities  of  feldspar  fragments  and  mi<«.  The  prin- 
cipal chemical  characteristics  seem  to  be  a  low  lime  and  nitrogen  content  with  hiffh 
percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  especially  of  magnesia. 

"The  second  class  includes  the  fine-grained  soils  of  basaltic  origin,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Palouse  and  Potlatch  regions.  These  soils  are  characterized  by  their 
dark  color  and  fine  texture.  Mechanical  analysis  shows  them  to  contain  practically 
no  coarse  material,  about  41  \>er  cent  of  fine  sand,  47  per  cent  of  silt,  and  usually  not 
over  2  per  cent  of  day.  The  distinguishing  chemical  features  of  these  soils  are  high 
percentages  of  all  the  mineral  plant  foods  except  lime  and  unusually  large  amounts 
of  organic  matter  and  humus.    Many  of  our  beet  wheat  soils  belong  in  this  class. 

"The  third  class,  found  mostly  along  the  larger  rivers,  comprises  those  soils  formed 
almost  entirely  from  river  sand  and  'wash.'  They  contain  about  90  i)er  cent  mod- 
erately fine  sand  (mostly  quartz  and  mica),  the  silt  and  clay  having  l>een  for  the  most 
part  washed  out.  Like  most  sandy  soils,  this  type  is  highly  insoluble  in  acids,  r<»n- 
tains  very  little  organic  matter,  humus,  and  nitrogen,  and  has  very  limited  i-apacity 
for  retaining  moisture. 

"These  soils  are  somewhat  analogous  physically  to  the  early  truck  soils  of  the 
East,  but  unlike  them  chemically  in  that  our  river  sand  seems  to  contain  large 
amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"The  fourth  group  consists  of  those  sandy  soils  of  the  irrigated  region  that  do  not 
contain  an  exci-xs  of  stiluble  salts.  These  soils  are  usually  of  a  light  brown  color  and 
are  made  up  of  about  60  i)er  cent  sand  and  20  per  cent  silt,  with  some  gravel  and 
clay.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  are  usually  i>h  in  the  mineral  plant  foods, 
but  contain  small  percentages  of  nitrogen,  and  some  aj  t  rather  deficient  in  lime. 

"The  fifth  group  c<)mpri>'es  the  soils  of  the  arid  r^.on  that  contain  an  excess  of 
salts  soluble  in  water.  The  term  'alkali  soil'  is  no  longer  used  in  a  derogatory 
sense,  but  means  simply  a  soil  in  which  there  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  these 
salts.  This  excess  of  alkali  salts  may  or  may  not  be  large  enough  to  he  harmful  to 
vegetation.  In  any  case,  the  alkali  soils  are  almost  without  exception  exceedingly 
rich  in  mineral  plant  food,  and  when  the  alkali  condition  is  corrected,  often  form  oar 
most  productive  soils. 
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"In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  our  Idaho  soils,  that  they  are  unusually  rich  in  all 
the  mineral  plant  foods  except  lime.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
soils  makes  them  especially  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Some  of  the  soils 
of  the  humid  regions  contain  unusually  high  percentages  of  humus  and  nitrogen. 

"The  extent  of  'alkali'  in  the  State  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  thus  far  in 
oar  soil  work  no  soils  analyzed  have  contained  harmful  amounts  of  either  white  or 
black  alkali.  The  soils  received  froi .  Cassia  County  contain  both  kinds  of  alkali,  but 
not  as  yet  in  suflScient  quantity  to  be  dangerous  to  crops. " 

Soil  analysea,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Norihwesl  Territories,  1900,  pp.  g9-Sl).— 
Analyses,  including  determinations  of  available  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime, 
of  4  samples  of  surface  soil  from  the  Calgary  Experimental  Station,  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, are  reported.  Two  of  the  samples  were  of  the  same  soil,  irrigated  and  unir- 
rigated,  which  were  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  effect  of  irrigation  on 
the  plant  food  present    The  results  were  not  conclusive. 

The  soila  of  the  northern  marahea  of  the  Vfodee,  their  eompoeition  and 
ezhanstion  under  culture  without  fertilizer,  M.  Abtcs  (Ann.  Sri.  Agron.,  1901, 
1,  No.  g,  pp.  SSS-S96).— The  soils  of  these  sea  marshes  which  have  been  re<-laimed 
by  natural  or  artificial  means  are  very  clayey  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  area 
included  in  the  study  here  reported  was  about  50,000  hectares.  Chemical  analyses 
of  8  samples  of  the  soil  of  the  r^on  are  reported.  These  show  that  as  a  rule  the 
soils  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  latter, 
however,  was  found  to  be  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  by  the  Schloesing  method, 
and  the  productiveness  appeared  to  vary  with  the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphoric 
add  present.  The  effe<^  of  continuous  culture  without  manure  shows  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

Soila,  Graptiau  {Btd.  Agr.  [Brussels},  17  (1901),  No.  g,  pp.  770-i7«).— Analyses 
of  9  samples  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  Campine  and  of  1  sample  of  cherno^tem  from 
Bulgaria  are  reported. 

Condition  of  the  aluminum  in  cultivated  aoila,  T.  Schloesinq  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sri.  Paris,  ISg  (1901),  No.  gO,  pp.  ISOS-lglg;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London], 
90(1901),  No.  465,  11,  p.  471,  and  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  II,  No.  S,  p.  ^«?).— The  author 
found  in  examination  of  a  number  of  Madagascar  soils  that  most  of  them  contained 
either  free  alumina  or  aluminum  silicates  readily  attacked  by  a  dilute  solution  of 
BO<lium  hydroxid.  The  alumina  and  the  silica,  however,  were  chiefly  in  a  samly 
condition  and  did  not  increase  the  tenacity  of  the  soils. 

Soil  temperature  at  Hawkeabury  Agricultural  CoUegre,  Richmond,  New 
South  Wales,  C.  T.  Musson  (Agr.  Gnz.  New  South  Wales,  Ig  (1901),  No.  6*,  pp. 
669-€SO,  pis.  8). — Observations  extending  over  a  period  of  one  year.  May,  1898,  to 
April,  1899,  are  reported.  The  observations  were  made  at  depths  of  J  in.,  6  in., 
1  ft,  and  2  ft,  in  a  light-colored  sandy  loam.  The  daily  temperature  variations  are 
charted  and  discussed  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  rainfall  and  other  conditions. 

Humua  and  aoil  nitrogen,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  DakotaSta.  BuL  47,  pp.  685-704).— 
In  continuation  of  previons  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  II,  p.  224)  studies  were  made 
on  nitrifying  organisms  and  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  different  soils;  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  first  and  second  6  in,  of  the  same  soil  at  different  dates;  the  i>er- 
centage  of  organic  matter  and  humus  in  the  first  and  second  6  in.  of  plats  subjected 
to  different  systems  of  cropping  and  culture;  and  on  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  manure  heaps. 

The  number  of  colonies  of  ordinary  bacteria  in  the  first  3  in.  of  soil  waa  found  to 
range  from  10,000  to  52,000,  and  of  anaerobic  bacteria  from  400  to  8,000.  Nitrifying 
bacteria  were  not  found  in  bare  summer  fallow  below  2  ft.  Probably  they  do  not 
occur  normally  below  18  in.  In  the  first  6  in.  of  the  soil  there  was  found  415  lbs. 
of  nitrates  per  foot-acre  (an  acre  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  or  3,142,800  lbs.  of  .«oil); 
in  the  second  6  in.,  234  Ibe.;  at  a  depth  of  3  ft,  675  Ibe.;  at  7  ft,  294  lbs.    Since  85 
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per  cent  of  nitrifying  organisms  were  found  in  the  first  6  in.  of  soil  and  none  were 
found  below  2  ft.  it  is  evident  that  the  nitrates  found  at  a  greater  depth  had  leached 
down  from  near  the  surface.  The  largest  amount  of  nitrates  was  found  in  a  plat  on 
which  wheat  had  followed  peas,  but  "on  July  14  the  field  on  which  com  had  been 
grown  the  preceding  year  contained  39  per  cent  more  nitrates  than  for  the  continuoos 
wheat  field.  On  July  30  the  difference  was  even  more  marked,  being  61  per  cent  more 
of  nitrates."  Large  amounts  were  also  found  in  bare  fallow,  but  small  amounts  under 
prairie  sod. 

"The  continuous  growing  of  wheat,  or  other  grains,  or  cultivated  crop,  rapidly 
depletes  the  organic  matter  from  the  second  6  in.  of  soil.  The  growing  of  clover  and 
peas  in  a  crop  rotation  causes  a  marked  increase  in  the  organic  matter  and  homns 
in  the  soil  in  both  the  first  and  second  6  in.  .  .  .  Plowing  under  a  green  crop  does 
not  produce  as  beneficial  results  as  come  from  plowing  grass  lands.  Plowing  under 
a  green  crop  leaves  the  organic  matter  in  a  mass  and  not  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  soil.  After  grass  in  a  crop  rotation  the  soil  shows  a  large  increase  in 
amount  of  organic  matter,  but  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  is  found  in  adjoining 
fields  of  native  prairie  soil.  ... 

"Soils  on  which  wheat  has  been  grown  continuously  since  1883  were  found  to  be 
in  l>ad  condition,  chemically  and  physically.  They  do  not  retain  water  well  iu  the 
cultivated  portion,  ami  failed  to  mature  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  dry  season  of  lilOO. 
The  available  plant  food  and  the  principal  feeding  ground  of  the  wheat  roots  seems 
to  be  in  the  first  8  in.  of  soil.  .  .  . 

"  Newly  broken  soils  do  not  blow.  .  .  .  The  great  mass  of  fine  roots  intertwined 
about  the  particles  of  soil  in  the  virgin  prairie  prevented  the  soil  from  blowing." 
The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  adopting  a  system  of  rotation  which  includes 
grass. 

"The  system  of  agriculture  most  nearly  ideal  for  maintaining  soil  fertility  woold 
be  one  with  2  years  in  grass  followed  by  cultivated  crop,  then  2  years  in  grain  crops, 
making  a  5  years'  rotation." 

The  decomposition  and  transformation  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  soils  by 
lower  organisms,  and  their  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants,  W.  KaroES 
and  W.  S«-HNBii)KWiND  {Landin.  Jahrb.,  SO  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  6S3-648,  pi.  1;  nlm.  in 
Deiil.  lAtndw.  I^em;  SH  (1901),  Ao.  7S,  p.  619).— On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  plat 
and  vegetation  exi^eriments  during  1900  the  authors  conclude  that  the  effect  of 
coarse  manures  in  interfering  with  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  of  the  soil  by  plants 
is  due  not  only  to  denitrification  but  also  largely.to  the  transformation  of  as>iniilal>le 
nitrogen  (including  that  of  ammonium  sulphate)  into  insoluble  and  unn»iimilable 
nitrogen  eoni)xnmd8  (albuminoid  substances).  For  previous  investigations  of  the 
authors  on  this  subject  see  E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  728. 

On  the  action  of  orgranisms  in  soils  and  manure,  L.  IIilt.nbr  (Oeiil.  iMuilir. 
JWxKC,  38  (1901),  SoK.  24,  pp.  S03,  204;  '26,  pp.  212,  2 IS;  27,  pp.  2S1,  2S2).—K  gi'neral 
diH<"U8sion  of  this  subject. 

On  nitrification  and  denitrification,  A.  Bbdoirs  (Chem.  7Jg.,  25  (1901),  So. 49, 
pp.  53S,  524;  il".  in  ('Item.  CnM.,  1901,  If,  No.  S,p.  222. 

Treatise  on  the  origrin  and  formation  of  soils,  L.  Miltii  ( Die  finnuUngen  dtr 
Bodnihinde.  lApxic:  Pram  DnUirke,  1901,  pp.  162;  nbx.  m  Oeol.  CnM.,  I  (1901), 
No.  19,  p.  .5S1). — This  l)ook  discusses  the  more  important  mineralc^ral  and  geolog- 
ical facts  relating  to  soil  formation. 

The  vertical  movement  of  the  surface  soil,  H.  D.\rwin  (Rev.  Sri.,  4.  «t.,  16 
(1901),  No.  6,  jyp.  183, 184). — This  is  a  note  on  a  (K>mmanicAtion  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  on  observations,  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  elder  Darwin,  on  the  i*le 
at  which  stones  and  other  objects  left  on  the  surface  sink  into  the  soil. 

What  is  a  steppe  P  G.  I.  Tanfilvev  {Ah».  in  Zlmr.  Opuiin.  Agron.,  1  (1900),  .Vo. 
3,  pp.  278,  279). — The  author  gives  the  followLug  definition:  "A  steppe  is  a  more  or 
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les8  plain  tract,  treel<'«s  in  its  natural  state,  not  subject  to  inundations,  co^-ered  with 
more  or  lees  rontinuous  sod  and  with  a  more  or  less  dark  soil  layer  on  a  subsoil  rich 
in  carbonates  and  other  soluble  salts."  From  deserts  which  are  connected  with  it 
by  a  series  of  transitions,  the  steppe  differs  by  containing  carlK>nate8  as  a  predomi- 
nating constituent  of  its  soluble  salts  while  they  are  also  rich  in  soluble  chlorids  and 
sulphates. — p.  fireman. 

Some  apparatus  for  BOil  iiiTeatigation,  T.  L.  Lyon  and  Y.  Nikaido  {Nebraska 
Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  ftp.  20-^8,  jig».  S). — Apparatus  for  determiuinK  soil  moisture  and  soil 
temiieratures  are  de8crilje<l.  The  first  consists  of  a  sampling  tube,  200  gm.  soil  cans 
of  aluminum  with  wooden  (^ase,  and  <louble-walled  constant-level  oven  of  sheet  cop- 
per containing  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  glycerin  with  1  of  water  for  drying  the  soil  in 
the  cans  at  100°  C. 

The  apparatus  for  determining  soil  temperatures  consists  of  a  thermometer  inclosed 
in  a  hollow  steel  tube,  which  may  be  driven  into  the  soil  to  the  desired  depth.  "The 
thermometer  proper  consists  of  a  thin  glass  bulb  3  in.  long  and  \  in.  in  diameter 
joined  to  a  capillary  stem  30  in.  in  length.  The  bulb  and  the  stem  are  filled  with 
mercury  to  such  a  point  that  the  zero  point  of  the  thermometer  is  15  in.  above  the 
bulb.  The  stem  is  inclosed  in  a  glass  case  \  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  or  ungradu- 
ated  |)ortion,  and  1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  upper  portion  which  carries  the  scale. 
This  leaves  a  dead-air  space  surrounding  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  which  tends 
to  prevent  changes  of  temperature  in  it  during  the  measurement  of  the  soil  tempera- 
ture. The  total  length  of  the  ungraduated  portion  of  the  stem  is  18  in.  This  per- 
mits the  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  any  desired  depth  down  to 
that  fiinit"  For  inserting  the  thermometer  into  the  soil  a  solid  steel  rod  closely 
fitting  the  hollow  steel  tube,  referred  to  above,  is  place<l  in  the  latter,  the  lower  end, 
which  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  iirojecting  a  few 
inches  below  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  whole  is  driven  into  the  soil  to  the  desired 
depth.  The  rod  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  thermometer  is  lowered  into  its  place. 
"The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  will  then  come  in  contact  on  alt  sides  with  the  soil 
at  the  depth  indicated  on  the  tube.  The  mercury  of  the  thermometer  will  reach  a 
constant  level,  so  that  a  reading  can  be  taken  in  10  or  15  minutes." 

The  electric  method  of  Whitney  and  Meana  for  the  determination  of  the 
saltcontent  of  soils,  K.  (ibdroiz  ( 'Ahw.  Oimitn.  Agron.,  1  (I'JOO) ,  No.  1,  pp.  21-48).— 
This  is  a  critical  discussion  of  the  electric  method  propo8e<l  by  Whitney  and  Means 
for  the  detenuination  of  the  salt  content  of  soils. — p.  fireman. 
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laoases  in  farm  manures  and  the  value  of  nitrogen  of  such  manures,  R.  B. 
V<)ORiiKiB(.\Vi(!./*T«'i/.Slf(H«.  Ihd.  150,pp.S7). — This  bulletin  discusses,  from  the  i)racti- 
cal  standpoint  of  increase  in  crop,  the  losses  which  occur  in  farm  manures;  the  rela- 
tive usefulness  of  the  nitrogen  of  fresh  aiul  leachetl  manures;  and  the  c<>mi>arative 
value  of  nitrogen  in  commercial  forms  and  in  natural  manures.  The  plan  of  experi- 
ment has  l>e<*n  de8cribe<l  and  the  results  partially  reporte<i  in  a  i)revious  publication 
(E.8.  R.,  12,  pp.  321,322). 

"Solid  manure  exposed  for  an  average  of  109  days  lost  37.6  llw.  of  nitrogen  from 
every  100  ll*.  contained  in  it,  51.9  of  phosphoric  acid  from  every  100,  and  47.1  of 
potash  from  every  100. 

"Solid  and  liquid  manure  combined,  exposed  for  an  average  of  109  days,  lost  51 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  from  every  100  lbs.  contained  in  it,  51.1  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
every  100,  and  61.1  lbs.  of  potash  from  every  100.  .  .  . 

"On  the  average  for  3  crops,  1  of  com  and  2  of  oats,  the  increased  yield  from 
tiie  application  of  fresh  solid  and  liquid  manure  combined  was  3.38  times  as  great 
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as  from  the  application  of  the  solid  manure  alone,  though  the  fiame  ainonnt  of  nitro- 
gen was  applied  in  each  rase. 

"The  nitrogen  in  the  leached  solid  manure  was  on  the  whole  more  effectiTe  than 
in  the  fresh,  while  in  the  leached  solid  and  liquid  combined,  it  was  much  less  effect- 
ive than  in  the  freeh.  The  loss  of  the  liquid  portion  very  materially  reduced  the 
efiectiveneee  of  the  manure. 

"The  residual  effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  yard  manure  was  very  considerable,  and 
was  greatest  in  the  solid,  fresh. 

"Nitrogen  in  the  commercial  products,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
drietl  blood,  was  more  effective  than  in  the  natural  manure  products.  Of  these  S 
forms,  the  nitrate  was  the  most  effective. 

"In  these  experiments  for  every  100  of  gain  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  there 
was  a  gain  of  73.3  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  65.3  for  dried  blood. 

"There  was  no  increase  in  crops  obtained  from  the  residues  of  the  nitrate,  the 
ammonia,  and  the  dried  blood,  though  in  the  case  of  the  ammonia  and  blood  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  amount  applied  was  not  recovered  in  the  first  crop. 
.  "The  percentage  increased  yields  obtained  in  the  crop  immediately  following  the 
application  of  the  different  products  showed  that  if  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate, 
which  was  use«l  as  the  standard,  cost  15  cts.  per  pound,  the  nitrogen  in  the  manures 
would  be  worth  relative  to  it,  as  follows:  Nitrogen  in  solid  manure,  fresh,  2.07  cts. 
per  jxiund;  nitrogen  in  solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh,  6.90  cts.  per  )K>und;  nitrogen 
in  solid  manure,  leached,  2.41  cts.  per  pound;  and  nitrogen  in  solid  and  liquid  manure, 
leached,  4.64  cts.  per  iK)und. 

"When  the  residual  effect  of  nitrogen  of  the  manures  is  taken  into  account  wd  no 
further  applications  of  nitrate  are  made,  the  values  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manures 
relative  to  the  nitrate  are:  In  solid  manure,  fresh,  6.22  cts.  per  pound;  in  solid  and 
liquid  manure,  fresh,  11.69  cts.  per  pound;  in  solid  manure,  leached,  7.04  cts.  per 
pound;  and  in  solid  and  liquid  manure,  leached,  6.73  cts.  per  pound." 

Experiments  on  the  application  of  manure,  L.  M.\lpe.\u.\  and  E.  Dorek  {Arm. 
Agron.,  S7  (I'Ml),  No.  S,  ]>}).  S53-S56). — This  is  an  account  of  experiments  with  fod- 
der l)eets  followe<l  by  wheat  grown  on  plats  on  which  manure  was  (1)  plowed  under 
as  soon  as  applie<l,  and  (2)  spread  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  about  2  months 
during  winter  liefore  being  plowed  under.  The  results  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
plowing  in  immediately  after  application. 

Qreen  manuring,  A.  L.  Yakovlvev  (Izv.  Moscow  SeUk.  Khoz.  Ingl.  [Ann.  ln$l. 
Agron.  Moscow],  0  (1900),  pi.  4,  PP-  50S-58S). — In  order  to  compare  the  availability  to 
higher  plants  of  the  nitrogen  of  green  manure  with  that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  various  kinds 
of  animal  manures,  and  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  the  author  raised  crops  of  oats  in 
pots  using  as  sources  of  nitrogen  ( 1 )  nitrate  of  soda,  (2)  liquid  manure,  (3)  fresh  horse 
feces,  (4)  fermente<l  horse  manure,  (5)  fresh  cow  manure  (6)  blood  meal,  and  (7) 
green  mannre.  The  experiments  were  made  on  sandy  soil  containing  0.076  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  Each  pot  contained  6  kg.  of  soil.  All  the  mineral  nutrients  were  pres- 
ent in  quantities  sufficient  for  a  maximum  yield,  while  nitrogen  was  deficient 
Nitrate  of  soda  was  adde<l  in  amounts  funiishing  0.5  gm.  of  nitrogen,  while  the  other 
fertilizers  were  used  in  quantities  containing  1  gm.  of  nitrogen.  The  largest  crop 
was  »ecure<l  from  the  ix)t  on  which  green  manure  was  used.  The  order  of  effective- 
ness of  the  other  fertilizers  was — nitrate  of  soda,  blood  meal,  and  liquid  manure. 
The  animal  manure  either  did  not  increase  the  yield  (as  was  the  case  with  the  fer- 
mented horse  manure)  or  diminished  it  (as  was  the  case  with  the  cow  manure,  and 
especially  with  the  fresh  horse  feces). 

Another  series  of  experiments  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  freeh  green 
manure  and  dry  green  manure  are  equally  effective  as  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Other  conclusions  based  partly  upon  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
partly  on  the  experiments  of  the  author,  are  as  follows:  (1)  When  leguminoos  plants 
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are  plowed  under  no  Ices  of  nitrogen  in  the  gaseous  state  occurs  owing  to  the  absence 
<rf  denitrifying  bacteria,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  conditions  noted  when 
straw  is  plowed  under;  (2)  enriching  the  soil  in  humus  by  green  manures  exerts  a 
beneficial  effe<-t  on  the  physical  properties  of  light  soils,  increasing  their  capacity  for 
moisture  and  improving  the  structure  in  a  larger  measure  than  bam  numnre,  since 
the  root  residues  on  rotting  are  better  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  (3)  a  diwdvantage 
of  green  manuring  is  its  drying  effect  on  the  soil. — p.  fireman. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  ^een  manuring  on  heavy  soils,  F.  Han- 
A«CH  (Zltchr.  Jjandw.  Vermchsw.  OeOerr.,  4  {1901), No.7,  pp.77g-778). — Experiments 
with  mustard,  horse  beans,  vetches,  and  several  kinds  of  peas  and  clovers  are  reported. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  with  white  mustard  followed  by  vetches,  the  poorest 
with  field  peas. 

CSlover  and  phosphorites,  P.  Budrine  (Abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.,  1  {1900),  No. 
S,  pp.  g93-29o). — The  author  reports  the  results  of  experiments  with  phosphatic  and 
other  fertilizers  carried  out  on  the  experiment  fields  of  the  Novo-Alexandria  Agri- 
cultural Institute.  The  results  show  among  other  things  that  the  crops  of  clover 
may  •be  considerably  increased  by  the  aid  of  phosphorites. — p.  fireman. 

Experiments  on  the  relative  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  P.  Waonee  (M'M.  DeiU.  Landw.  Gesell.,  16  {1901),  Not.  10,  pp.  56,  66;  11, 
pp.  S7-60) . — ^The  results  of  these  experiments  show  no  difference  in  effectiveness  of 
ihf  fertilizers,  whether  the  entire  quantity  was  applied  February  25,  or  only  half  the 
quantity  applied  that  date  and  the  rest  on  April  27.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  applied  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  67  per  cent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
regained  in  the  grain  and  straw  of  barley.  The  total  yield  obtained  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  report 
discusses  at  some  length,  the  relation  of  the  kind  of  crop,  the  time  of  applying  ferti- 
lizers, weather  conditions,  physical  randition  of  the  soil,  and  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  the  soil  to  the  efficiency  of  these  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
BoxsMANX  (Deut.  Landw.  Preg»e,  18  (1901),  No.  6i,  pp.  46S,  464). — A  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  wiiich  have  been  used  by  various  investigators  in  determining 
the  relative  value  of  these  fertilizing  materials. 

Experiments  with  chemical  fertilizers  on  garden  soils,  £.  Franca  is  (Bui. 
Agr.  [Brufsels],  17  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  22S-S34). — Comparative  plat  tests  of  chemical 
fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  during  3  years  on  a  variety  of  plants  are  reported. 
The  results  were  to  a  large  extent  inconclusive,  due  probably  to  the  originally  fertile 
character  of  the  soil  experimented  with.  However,  it  seemed  that  manure  was  much 
more  effective  on  legumes  than  on  other  common  crops.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
combined  chemical,  physical,  and  biol<^ical  properties  which  the  manure  possesses 
in  greater  degree  than  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  winter,  Gbrlach  {Deui.  Landw.  Prense,  28 
(1901),  No.  61,  pp.  6S0,  6S1). 

On  the  fertilizing  value  of  flue  ashes,  J.  K<}nig  (DaU.  Landw.  Pregse,  es  (1901), 
No.  69,  p.  592). — Analyses  are  reported  which  show  that  such  ashes  contain  from  8.65 
tu  10.33  |>er  cent  of  potash,  6.1  to  7.8  per  cent  of  lime,  and  small  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  lime  and  potash  are  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  and  partly  sili- 
cate. The  composition  of  this  product  ia  very  variable  and  depends  upon  a  number 
of  conditions,  but  mainly  upon  the  composition  of  the  coal  used  in  the  furnaces. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  stable  manure  when  tobacco  waste  has  been  used 
for  bedding,  N.  Pasbbrini  (Atti.  R.  Accad.  Econ.  Agr.  Georg.  Fireme,  4.  iter.,  2S 
(1900),  pp.  Sg7-S30) . — The  tobacco  waste  referred-  to  consisted  mainly  of  midribs  of 
the  leaves. 

The  utilization  of  residues  from  wine  making  and  of  spoiled  wine  as  fer- 
tilicera,  F.  Garrigou  (Qmpt.  Send.  Acad.  Sci.  Parit,  US  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  252-264; 
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aba.  ill  ('Item.  Centhl.,  1901,  II,  No.  IS,  p.  7S6). — Figures  are  jtiven  wliicli  hHow  the 
total  amount  of  these  materials  annually  wasted  in  Fran(%,  as  well  as  the  aintmntM  of 
fertilizing  constituents  which  tliey  contain,  and  suggestions  r^arding  the  saving  and 
utilization  of  the  various  by-products  of  the  wine  industry  (including  the  ashes  of 
the  pmniugs  and  leaves)  for  fertilizing  purposes  are  made. 

Froduction  of  soluble  potash  salts  from  potassiom  feldspar  (orthoclase), 
J.  G.  A.  Rhodkv  (Jour.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  90  {1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  4S9,  440).—the  author 
claims  that  by  heating  100  parts  of  finely  powdered  feldspar  with  53  partx  of  slaked 
lime  and  40  parts  of  common  salt  to  a  temperature  of  900°  C.  fi>r  an  hour  from  80  to 
90  i)er  cent  of  the  potassium  of  the  feldspar  is  converted  into  ]M>tassium  chlorid. 

Formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits,  particularly  of  the  Stassfiirt  beds. 
XXU.  Gypsum  and  anhydrite.  II.  The  soluble  anhydrite  (CaSO,),  J.  H. 
van't  Hokf,  \V.  Hikru-hsbn,  and  F.  Weigbkt  (SUzImt.  Kgl.  Prnu».  Akad.  Hub. 
Berl'm,  1901,  pp.  .J70-678;  uh».  m  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Dindon],  »J  ( 1901),  Xo.  466,  II, 
p.  sot!). — Investigations  are  reported  which  indicate  that  gypsum  is  transformed  into 
anhy<lrite  at  98°  C. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  A.  Huoton  and  W.  J.  Jonib  (Purdue  I'niv.  Si>ec.  BtU., 
July,  1901,  pp.  .W). — "This  bulletin  contains  the  new  fertilizer  law  of  Indiana,  the 
detailed  report  and  summary  of  inspections  made  in  1900  under  the  old  Jaw,  the 
analysis  of  manufacturers'  samples  made  between  July,  1900,  and  March,  1901,  imder 
the  old  law,  and  the  manufacturers'  guarantees  made  since  March,  1901,  under  the 
new  law." 

Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et 
AL.  (MariiUind  Affr.  Col.  Quart,  1901,  Xo.  IS,  pp.  1-60). — A  report  of  the  results  of 
insiH-'ction  of  fertilizers  March  to  June,  1901. 

Complete  fertilizer  analyses,  spring  season,  1001,  B.  W.  Kiujorb  kt  al. 
(Bui.  Xorth  Carolina  Slate  Bd.  Agr.,  23  ( 1901) ,  Xo.  5,  pp.  S-36) .—Thha  includes  expla- 
nations of  t^rms  and  of  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  freight  rates,  a  discussion  of  the 
com|M>!<ition  of  fertilizers  for  special  crops,  recent  changes  in  the  State  fertilizer  law, 
and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  581  samples  of  fertilizers. 

Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  (South .Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  64,  pp.  10). — ^This 
bulletin  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  60  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  l.S,  p.  332)  and 
reports  the  results  of  analyses  and  valuations  of  149  samples  of  fertilizing  materials 
examine<l  <luring  the  season  of  1900-1901. 

Beport  of  chemist,  M.  B.  Hardin  (South  (\irolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  9-15). — K 
brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  station, 
inchiding  summaries  of  the  general  analytical  work  and  of  the  results  of  fertilizer 
in8i)«'tion,  the  latter  of  which  have  l)een  rei»orte«l  in  detail  in  previous  iMilletins 
(F,.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  626).  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  3.30  samples  of  fertil- 
izers were  anal  vzimI.  Of  tluw  6  were  deficient  under  the  State  law,  their  coninierciai 
value,  Iw-^H-d  u|)on  analvHJ.x,  falling  3  per  cent  or  more  below  the  commercial  value 
based  u|M)n  guarantee.  "  Besides  these  there  were  56  samples  which  fell  Ix-low  guar- 
antee in  one  or  more'ron-Mtituents,  but  whose  money  value  was  made  up  of  an  ex«-«* 
of  other  constituents."     The  average  composition  of  the  fertilizers  examintnl  is  given. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  1901,  J.  H.  Steavart  and  B.  H.  Hits  (  WeM  Virgiuin 
Sta.  Jtul.  7'!,  pp.  ISl-l!).')). — This  bulletin  sunnnarizes  the  provisions  of  the  aniende<l 
fertilizer  law  of  West  Virginia  which  took  effect  May  2,  1901,  and  re|x»rts  analyses 
and  valuations  of  144  sample.-*  of  fertilizers  examined  during  1900.  Under  the 
amendtnl  law  manufacturers  are  not  reqnire<l  to  furnish  certifie<l  samples  of  their  fer- 
tilizers to  the  inspector,  but  to  submit  an  affidavit  stating  not  only  the  amount  or 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  |>otasb,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  but  also  the  materials  from 
which  these  constituents  are  <leriv»Ml  and  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in  the  fertil- 
izers. The  analysis  fee  rtHjuired  by  the  old  law  is  replaced  by  a  nominal  registration 
fee  of  $1  j)er  brand,  the  necessary  revenue  for  t-arrying  the  new  law  into  effect  being 
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derived  from  the  sale  of  tags.  It  is  claimed  that  this  change  to  a  tonnage  tax  will  lie 
o{  decided  advantage  to  purchasers  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  promoting  competition 
and  increasing  the  number  of  brands  of  fertilizers  introduced  into  the  State. 

I<aws  relating  to  inspectioii,  analysis,  maarafscture,  and  sale  of  fertil- 
izers, cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  in  Florida  (Mo.  Bui.  Fhridn  Dej>l.  Jgr.,  11  (1901), 
No.  66,  jip.  lS-18). — Gives  text  of  the  law  approved  May  22,  1901. 

Report  of  the  committee  charg^  with  the  study  of  the  revision  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  adulteration  of  fertilizers  and  foods(£u/.  AgT.\_Bru*»eh'\, 
tJ  (lliOl),  Xo.  i,  pp.  2S5-SS0). — ^The  provisions  of  the  laws  in  fon-e  in  England, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  are 
briefly  given. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Report  on  the  experimental  work  at  the  agricultural  college  at  Tetschen- 
Iae1>werd,  E.  Gross  {/Aichr.  Landw.  Vermchtw.  Oetterr.,  S  {1900),  No.  S,  pp.  S74- 
4SS,  figf.  i). — This  report  contains  brief  descriptions  of  tests  with  8  varieties  of  win- 
ter wheat,  4  of  rye,  4  of  oats,  2  of  clover,  7  of  cowpeas,  and  60  varieties  of  potatoes; 
of  fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  and  hope;  of  plant 
breeding  work  with  potatoes  and  barley,  and  various  other  experiments,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  completed.  Many  of  these  experiments  were  in  progress 
for  several  seasons. 

CVilosual  Ladino,  a  sport  variety  of  white  clover,  yielded  7,050  kg.  of  hay  i^er  hec- 
tare, as  compared  with  5,120  kg.  of  ordinarj'  white  clover.  Inoculating  land  with 
soil  from  American  cowpea  fields  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  yield  of 
cowpeas,  but  neither  the  plants  on  inoculated  soil  nor  those  on  uninoculated  soil 
arrived  at  the  blossoming  stage.  Of  the  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  42  were  new,  and 
among  them  Kastellan  and  Badera  were  the  richest  in  starch,  containing  21  per 
cent.  The  fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows  consisted  of  applying  different  combi- 
nations of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  kainit,  and  lime  at  the  rate  of  150,  300, 
400,  and  250  kg.  per  hectare,  respectively,  and  the  use  of  compost  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  kg.  Liquid  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  160  hectoliters  per  hectare.  The 
results  were  in  favor  of  the  complete  fertilizer,  the  compost,  and  the  liquid  manure. 
During  the  three  years  of  the  experiments  all  the  plats,  except  the  one  which  had 
received  lime  alone,  gave  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  hay  greater  in  value  than  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  applied.  Harrowing  the  meadows  was  not  as  effective  as 
antici[)at«d. 

Barley  was  grown  with  different  applications  and  combinations  of  Thomas  slag, 
kainit,  and  barnyard  manure.  Thomas  slag  and  kainit  were  applie<l  at  the  rate  of 
fiOO  kg.  per  hectare,  and  the  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  30,000  kg.  jxt  ht'ctare. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  test  the  effect  of  a  slow-acting  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer like  barnyard  manure,  in  conjunction  with  mineral  fertilizers.  It  is  stated 
that  a  quick-acting  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  affects  the  growth  of 
the  plant  in  its  early  stage,  but  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  exhausted  or  insuffi- 
cient when  the  grains  are  developing.  The  results  of  this  test  showed  that  the  a<ldi- 
tion  of  mineral  fertilizers  and  Inmyanl  manure  materially  increased  the  yiehl,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  grains  took  its  normal  course. 

Plats  which  had  received  Thomas  slag  and  kainit  the  preceding  year,  when  a  crop 
of  liarley  was  grown,  produced  from  400  to  1,050  kg.  of  clover  hay  more  j)er  hectare 
than  plats  which  had  received  no  fertilizer.  Martellin,  a  prepared  tobacco  and  hop 
fertilizer,  consisting  of  powdered  potash  and  finely  ground  peat,  applied  with  liarn- 
yanl  manure  for  hope,  decreased  the  yield  as  compared  with  the  use  of  barnyard 
mannre  alone.  P*runing  largely  increaseil  the  yield  of  hop  plants.  The  nnpruned 
plants  developed  too  many  leaves  and  undei^round  stems  for  proper  cultivation  and 
profitable  production. 
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Work  with  field  crops  at  the  experimental  farms  in  Bombay  Presidency 
in  India,  J.  W.  Mollison  {Ann.  Rpt.  Deputy  Dir.  Agr.  Bombay  Preindencij,  1900,  pp. 
J~Si,  2S-S6). — ^Thia  reiwrt  records  the  results  of  experiments  with  field  crops  at  the 
Poona  and  Surat  experimental  farms  for  the  years  1898  to  1900,  inclusive.  The  work 
included  cultural  tests  with  forage  and  fiber  crops  and  with  wheat,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
and  tobacco;  a  series  of  fertilizer  and  rotation  experiments;  improvement  of  seed  by 
selection;  and  irrigation  tests.  Among  a  number  of  soixhums grown  experimentally 
a  variety  known  as  Sundhia  is  considered  as  probably  the  best  variety  under  cultiva- 
tion in  that  region.  Mauritius  water  grass  proved  an  excellent  plant  for  damp  and 
even  wet  situations,  and  the  successful  cultivation  of  Guinea  grass  (Painicvan  jumm- 
torium)  is  reported  as  fully  established.  Alfalfa  gave  good  returns  when  conditioiM 
were  favorable,  but  a  mixed  crop  of  alfalfa  and  Guinea  grass  is  recommended  as 
safer  than  alfalfa  alone.  Experiments  with  Egyptian  and  Brazilian  varieties  of  cot- 
ton led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  are  unsuited  to  exotic  varieties  and  that 
improvement  must  be  along  the  line  of  developing  indigenous  sorts. 

Rhea  ( Btehmerin  lenacmima) ,  grown  for  3  years,  did  not  give  encouraging  results. 
HibkcuK  cannabinus  and  CrotaJUir'm  juncea  yielded  973  and  520  lbs.  of  fiber  per  acre, 
respectively,  while  Rhea  produced  only  56  lbs. 

Five  varieties  of  Bdjri  {Pennigetum  typhoideum)  are  described  and  their  value  noted. 
Twenty-three  varieties  of  wheat  (Triticum  /enlifum)  were  tested,  but  no  concluaoos 
were  drawn,  and  no  individual  varieties  are  mentioned.  Gram  (Oicer  arietinum)  wis 
found  to  l)e  an  excellent  rotation  crop,  requiring  light  irrigation  only.  Tur  {Cajam* 
indicun)  was  grown  as  an  intercultural  forage  crop  with  sorghum.  The  work  in  8e«d 
sele<!tion  was  undertaken  with  cotton  and  sorghum,  and  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ments is  discussed.  Rice  as  an  intercultural  crop  with  cotton  in  rows  wide  apart 
proved  a  failure. 

Sumatra  tobacco  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature  among  10  varieties  tested,  and 
it  produced  a  finer  and  softer  leaf  than  indigenous  sorts.  The  difierent  varieties  of 
tobacco  are  briefly  described. 

A^icultural  experiments  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  NoHhweH  TerrUorie»,  1900,  pp. 
ga-JS). — The  experimental  work  conducted  in  the  Northwest  Territories  in  1900  is 
outlined,  and  the  results  at  the  Calgary  Experiment  Station  in  variety  tests  with 
wheat,  barley,  oata,  rape,  and  potatoes  are  briefly  reported.  Short  notes  are  given 
on  culture  experiments  with  grasses  and  forage  crops.  The  meteorological  record 
for  the  last  5  months  of  the  year  is  shown  in  a  table. 

Crop  experiments,  W.  T.  Lawrenc-k  ( County  founcils  OtmberUxnd,  Durham,  nud 
Northumberland,  Tech.  Education,  Rpt.  9  {1900),  pp.  16g-171). — The  experiments  were 
carried  out  at  the  Cumlierland  and  Westmoreland  County  Council  Farm  in  1900. 
The  work  consisted  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  potatoes,  mangolds, 
swedes,  and  oats,  and  the  results  obtained  are  here  briefly  sunmiarized. 

Rotation  experiments  at  Eimblesworth,  Chester-le-Street  {County  CoutuH* 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  Tech.  Education,  Rpt.  9  {1900),  pp.  S7-iS, 
fiija.  2). — The  experiment  was  made  with  a  5-year  rotation,  namely,  potatoes,  bariey, 
hay,  hay  and  oats.  The  work  was  carried  out  on  22  fifth-acre  plats  with  suitable 
soil.  Heavy  dressings  of  l)amyanl  manure  were  unusually  profitable.  Commercial 
fertilizers  applied  alone  gave  poor  results,  but  as  a  supplementary  application  to  12 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  a  mixture  of  IJ  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  5 
cwt.  each  of  superphosphate  and  kainit  produced  a  profitable  increase  in  the  crope- 
The  most  imiwrtant  ingredients  of  the  mixture  applied  with  barnyard  manure  wew 
the  nitrogenous  substances.    Su{)erphosphate  was  the  best  phosphatic  fertilizer. 

Botation  experiment  at  Bose  Bank,  Balston  {County  CouneiU  CumhfHaad, 
Durham,  and  Northumberland,  Tech.  Education,  Rpt.  9  {1900),  pp.  49-65,  figs.  4).— 
This  experiment  was  conducted  on  }X)or  moorland  soil  recently  broken  up  from  pas- 
ture.   The  sucecssion  of  crops  was  swedes,  oats,  hay,  hay  and  oats.    On  this  so'' 
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barnyard  manare  proved  much  ]eff  effective  than  commercial  fertilizers.  Kainit,  in 
the  absence  of  barnyard  manure,  greatly  benefited  the  crops,  especially  the  oat  crop. 
In  general,  applying  all  the  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  root  crop  proved  to  be  a 
better  practice  than  using  a  certain  portion  for  each  crop  in  the  rotation. 

Snggestioiis  for  the  maniiringr  of  various  crops  {Reading  Col.,  Agr.  Dept.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  44-47). — Brief  notes  on  the  manuring  of  p(>«8,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  rape, 
mangels,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cereals,  rye  grass,  clover,  and  meadow  and  pasture  lands. 

The  imiwrtance  of  the  selection  of  varieties  in  plant  culture,  Edleh  (ife*- 
titehe  Landir.  Zltehr.,  71  {1901),  No.  9,  pp.  S8,89). 

The  utilizatioii  of  the  agave  plant  in  Kexico  {Mitt.  .DeiU.  Landu:  (letell.,  16 
(1901),  .Sup.  to  Ao».  7,  pp.  61,  5S;  8,  pp.  So,  66). 

The  production  of  barley  for  brewing  purposes,  von  RCmker  {FUhlin^t 
Landu:  Ztg.,  60  {1901),  Nos.  S,  pp.  6S-68;  S,  pp.  96-104). — A  paper  discussing  the 
profits  in  the  culture  of  the  crop  and  the  requisite  quality  of  barley  for  brewing  pur- 
poses.   Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  fertilizere. 

The  influence  of  the  fertilizers  application  and  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  upon  the  form  and  conii>osition  of  the  barley  plant,  von  Seblrorst  and  N. 
Georgs  {Jour.  Landxc.,  48  {1900),  No.  4,  pp.  S36-S47). — This  work  includes  studies 
of  the  influence  of  plant  food  and  soilhumidity  on  the  relation  of  root  development 
to  (he  rest  of  the  plant,  on  the  development  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  above  ground, 
on  the  total  yield  of  straw  and  grain,  and  on  the  yield  of  grain  alone.  The  plants 
were  grown  in  pots  containing  20  kg.  of  soil,  which  was  fertilized  with  quantities  of 
potassium  carbonate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  monocalcic  phosphate  furnishing  1  gm. 
of  potash,  nitrxigen,  and  phosphatic  acid,  respectively.  These  fertilizers  were  applied 
in  different  combinations.  Grains  of  barley  of  uniform  weight  were  sown  March  28. 
The  Koil  of  all  the  pots  was  kept  equally  moist  at  first  to  insure  uniform  germination. 
April  20  the  water  content  of  the  soil  was  differentiated  and  the  pots  divided  into 
three  series,  namely,  the  first  series  with  a  low  water  content  of  49  per  cent  of  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  the  second  series  with  a  medium  water  content  of 
62  i)er  cent,  and  the  third  series  with  a  high  soil  humidity  of  76  per  cent  of  the 
water  required  to  saturate  the  soil.  The  results  were  similar  to  results  obtained  in 
thin  kind  of  work  with  oats.  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  126.)  The  conclusion  is  that  supply- 
ing the  element  or  elements  of  plant  food  whici)  are  present  in  the  soil  in  only  min- 
imam  quantities,  favors  the  development  of  the  roots  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  plant 
above  ground,  and  that  the  increase  of  organic  substance  in  the  soil  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  roots  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  succeeding  crop.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  low  water  content  of  the  soil  induced  a  greater  development  of  the  root  sys- 
tem, and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  root  development  means  a 
withdrawal  of  plant  food  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  application  of  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  when  only  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  was  present  in  the  soil, 
together  with  a  high  soil  humidity,  favorably  influenced  the  stooling  of  the  plants. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  intemo<les  due  to  a  higher  water  content  was  not 
quite  regular,  but  nevertheless  quite  perceptible.  The  influence  of  fertilization  in 
this  respect  was  leos  evident.  In  every  case  where  the  humidity  of  the  soil  was 
increased  without  the  application  of  nitrogen  the  strength  of  the  culm  decreased, 
while  under  the  same  conditions  with  the  use  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  the  strength 
of  the  culm  increased.  Increai<ing  the  soil  humidity  and  famishing  nitrogen  in  the 
plant  food  increased  the  length  of  the  culms  and  of  the  different  internodes,  the 
incrtase  being  greatest  in  the  2  upper  internodes.  The  length  of  the  third,  fourth, 
,  filth,  and  sixth  internodes  agreed  with  the  length  of  these  parts  as  laid  down  by 
Sowacki's  law,  but  this  was  never  so  in  the  case  of  the  second  intemode  from  above. 
The  length  of  the  heads  and  the  strength  of  the  culm  were  effected  by  the  same 
factors.  The  increase  of  soil  humidity  with  no  nitrogen  shortened  the  heads,  while 
with  the  use  of  nitrogen  the  increitse  in  the  water  content  of  the  soil  lengthened 
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thcin.  The  results  further  show  that  in  general  both  the  increase  in  soil  humidity 
and  till-  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  slightly  reduced  the  number  of  undeveloped 
spikeletjj.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heads  was  especially  noticeable  when 
the  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  accompanied  an  increase  in  soil  humidity. 
The  percentage  relation  of  the  grain  to  the  entire  plant  was  somewhat  decreased  by 
the  high  <legree  of  soil  humi<lity.  This  decrease  was  greatest  when  the  plants 
received  no  nitrogen,  otherwise  it  was  much  less  perceptible.  The  authors  state 
that  so  long  as  nitrogen  is  pre»<ent  in  insufficient  quantities  the  we  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers will  increase  the  percentage  of  gain,  rather  than  decrease  it  as  is  often  believed. 
The  average  weight  of  the  heads  of  plants  grown  under  conditions  of  a  low  and  high 
soil  humidity,  vox  as  100:125,  while  the  weight  of  their  grains  was  as  100:121.  Nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  increased  the  number  and  percentage  of  poorly  developed  grains. 
From  the  results  obtained  upon  investigating  the  mealiness  of  the  grain  and  deter- 
mining the  content  of  nitrogen  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  the  authors  conclude  that 
on  dry  soils  nitrogenous  fertilizers  tend  to  increase  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  grain, 
but  that  there  is  less  dauger  of  producing  barley  too  rich  in  nitrogen  for  brewing 
purposes  by  the  use  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  when  the  soil  is  moist. 

OiUture  and  improvement  of  field  beets,  A.  Kirschb  {IkiU.  Landtr.  Prase,  2S 
(1901),  No.  SO,  }>.  167). — A  report  on  culture  and  selection  tests. 

Cotton  production  of  European  and  Aaiatic  Ruaaia  (Mitt.  l)eut.  Landtc. 
Ge»eU.,  16  (1901),  Siip.  to  No.  11,  p.  7.i). 

Forage  plants  for  Kansas,  A.  S.  Hitchcx)ck  and  J.  M.  Wgbtgatb  (Kaiua*  fHa, 
Bui.  102,  pp.  119-2.10,  Jig*.  .30,  pl».  16). — This  bulletin  describes  briefly  a  large  number 
of  forage  plants  considered  valuable  for  the  State,  inchiding  those  giving  promise  of 
success  at  the  experiment  station  grass  garden.  Directions  are  given  for  the  culture 
of  millets,  sorghum,  timothy,  red  clover,  mammoth  clover,  and  native  grasses. 
The  renovation  of  worn-out  native  pastures  is  also  briefly  discussed.  The  following 
forage  plants  are  described:  Soy  bean  (Glycine  hispida),  white  clover  (lyifolittm 
repens),  mammoth  clover  ( T.  medium), ,t^  clover  (7*.  praitme),  alsike  clover,  Swedish 
clover  (7".  hyhridnm),  buffalo  clover  (T.  reflexum),  crimson  clover  (7.  incamatwm), 
Egyptian  clover  (7'.  nlexandriiium),  Bokhara  or  sweet  clover  (Melilotw  alha),  alfalfa 
(Medirago  saliva),  hairy  vetch  (Vicia  rillom),  spring  vetch  (Viria  satim),  Dakota 
vetch  (Ijotun  ameriavius) ,  bird's-foot  trefoil  (L.  corttictUaiw),  white  lupine  (Lvpinu* 
albug),  blue  lupine  (L.  hir/niltis),  yellow  lupine  (//.  luteut),  flat  pea  (Lathyriit  nj/b**- 
trit  wtigneri),  Japan  clover  ( Ijenprilcza  liriata) ,  serradella  ( Omiihopxui  tativut),  sainfoin 
(Onohirychin  satira),  chick-pea  (direr  arietinum),  b^:gar  weed  (Desmodiuin  toriuotum), 
Scotch  broom  ((.)/tisit*  xcoparius),  furze  (  (Uex  europmts),  velvet  bean  (Muciina  tUili*), 
green  gram  (Phaseolv*  mungo),  timothy  (PMeum  jirateme),  orchard  grass  (Daciyli* 
glomerata),  meadow  fewue  (Fetluca  pralenxiB),  Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  prateiuas), 
Canadian  blue  grass  ( /'.  romprexHa) ,  Texas  blue  grass  ( P.  arachnifera) ,  redtop  ( ,  tgroiti* 
iiUgarit),  tall  oat  grass  ( .Irrlirnatherum  aveiiaceum),  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodou  dad^ 
km),  goose  grass  (EUiisine  indica),  Johnson  grass  (Andropogon  hale}>engi»),  awnless 
brome  grass  (Bromvn  iuermin),  foxtail  millets  (.SWana  riridis),  barnyard  millet  (Pani- 
cum  cntK-galU),  shama  millet  (Panirum  colonum),  sanwa  millet  (Panicum  frumetUa- 
cetim),  broom-corn  millets  (Panicum  miliaceum),  pearl  millet  (Pennisetum  npicatum  or 
P.  typhoideum),  teosinte  (Euchloma  lu.vwrinn>),  sorghum  (Andropogon  torghum  or 
Sorghum  ndgare),  corn  (Zea  mays),  rye  (fkcale  cereale),  rape  (Brassira  napu*),  Austra- 
lian saltbush  (Atriplex  semibarcatn),  giant  spurry  (Sperguia  maxima),  and  common 
morning-glory  (Ipommt  liederacfa). 

The  l)otanical  composition  of  native  pastures  was  studied  by  lajdng  ofi  a  typical 
square  rod  within  the  pasture,  removing  the  entire  vegetation  and  separating,  dry- 
ing, counting,  and  weighing  the  different  species  represented.  Upland  pasturm  in 
go(Hl,  average,  and  |KM)r  conditions  were  chosen,  and  the  results  for  each  are 
recordeii,    A  few  brief  notes  on  the  grazing  capacity  of  native  pastures  and  their 
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care  and  management  are  given.  A  table  showB  the  weights  in  poimdf)  per  bushel 
of  pee<\  of  24  different  grasses  and  forage  plants. 

Forage  crops  ( Texas  Sla.  Bui.  59,  pp.  4S-98,  figs.  11) . — This  bulletin  contains 
reports  of  stockmen  and  farmers  from  71  counties  of  the  Btate  of  Texas,  by  whom  a 
nnmber  of  different  forage  crops  were  given  a  coojierative  trial.  The  crops  which 
entere<l  into  these  tests  were:  Alfalfa  (Medieago  sativa),  Japan  clover  ^yespedezn 
glriata),  melilotus  or  Bokhara  clover  (Melilotm  alba),  crimson  clover  ( Trifolium  inrar- 
nnlum),  white  clover  {T.  repem),  velvet  bean  (Mucuma  utilis),  giant  beggar  weed 
( Denmodium  tortttoxum),  cow  peas  (  Vigna  catjang),  rescue  grass  (Rromus  nmoloides), 
red  Kafir  com  ( .Sorghum rrdgare) ,  field  com  ( Zea  may*),  and  chufas  ( Ci)p^ru»  encnUnttu ) . 

Brief  cultural  directions  for  each  crop  are  given.  The  average  annual  precipitation 
for  the  State  and  the  distribution  of  the  cooperative  tests  are  shown  on  maps  and  the 
plans  of  other  forage-crop  work  pursued  by  the  station  are  briefly  outlined. 

Pasttires  and  meadows  of  Iowa,  L.  H.  Pahmel,  J.  B.  Weems,  and  F.  Lamson- 
ScRiBNER  (loira  Sta.  Bui.  66,  pp.  SS6-6S1,  figs.  Sg).—Thia  bulletin  describes  native 
and  introduced  species  of  Iowa  grasses,  with  reference  to  their  history,  distribution, 
and  value,  and  presents  in  tabular  form  the  chemical  composition  of  most  of  the 
described  species  based  on  the  original  and  water-free  substance.  The  conditions  of 
Iowa  pastures  and  meadows  are  considered,  and  directions  are  given  for  sowing  grass 
seed  and  maintaining  grass  lands.  A  number  of  weeds  commonly  troublesome  in 
meadows  and  pastures  are  described,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  growth 
are  pointed  out.  The  chemistry  of  foods  and  feeding  is  discussed  and  the  average 
compoHition  of  feeding  stuSs,  American  digestion  coefficients,  and  other  data  tearing 
on  the  subject  of  feeding  are  shown  in  tables.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to 
lawns  and  lawn  making  under  Iowa  conditions. 

Broxne  grass  and  timothy  compared,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  A  dele  Sheppero  {North 
Dakota  Sta.  SuL  47,  pp.  711-7S1). — These  two  grasses  were  grown  to  compare  the 
yields  of  green  grass  and  to  study  their  relative  value  for  hay,  considering  their 
yield  and  chemical  composition.  In  5  cuttings  during  the  season  brome  grass 
yielde«l  5,537.6  lbs.  of  green  grass  or  1,628.3  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  and  timothy, 
4,681.6  lbs.  of  green  forage  or  1,422.8  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  The  results  were  decidedly 
io  favor  of  brome  grass  for  permanent  pasture.  Analyses  were  made  of  lK)th  crops 
as  green  forage  and  the  results  are  set  forth  in  tables.  Brome  hay  contained  about 
twice  as  much  protein  as  timothy  and  no  more  fiber  than  the  average  for  timothy 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Owing  to  its  larger  root  system,  brome 
grass  is  considere<l  a  better  humus  producer  and  soil  improver  than  timothy. 

Seed  mixtores  for  hay  and  pasture,  D.  A.  GujcuRifrr  ( Beiding  Cot.,  Agr.  Depl., 
Kpt.  1900,  pp.  S6-4S). — Brief  reports  on  tests  of  different  grass  mixtures  for  jwrmanent 
and  temporary  meadows  and  pastures,  and  on  trials  with  sainfoin  and  alfalfa. 

Very  intenslTe  forage  culture,  San  Bernardo  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901, 1,  AV>.  7, 
pp.  SlJ-214,  fig.  !)■ — A  report  on  the  intensive  culture  of  maisse,  barley,  and  oats  for 
forage  in  Spain.  The  crop  was  grown  under  irrigation  on  a  field  of  3  hectares 
which  had  received  50,000  kg.  of  bamyard  manure,  666  kg.  Thomas  slag,  500  kg. 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  170  kg.  of  superphosphate  per  hectare.  The  corn  grew  to  an 
average  height  of  4.30  meters  and  yielded  90,000  kg.  of  forage  per  hectare  <lnring  a 
favorable  season.  The  com  was  sown  early  in  April  and  cut  about  August  1.  The 
second  crop  of  corn  was  then  grown  and  harvested  by  November  1.  Following  this, 
h«rley  or  oats  was  sown,  which  was  cut  for  green  forage  the  following  spring,  l)efore 
the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  first  com  crop.  The  average  yield  for  the  three 
years  was  75,000  kg.  of  green  forage  per  hectare  for  the  first  crop  of  corn,  65,000  for 
the  second  crop,  and  27,000  kg.  for  the  crop  of  barley  or  oats.  The  exi)eriment  was 
a  financial  success. 

Fertilizer  requirements  of  meadows,  Clausen  {Landii:  n'chnU.  Srlilrmrli/- 
UulMnn,  SI  {1901),  Not.  7,  pjt.  lOS-lOH,  fig*.  2;  S,  pp.  118-120,  fig.  1).—K  rei>ort  on 
experiments  with  rye  grass  on  marshy  and  ordinary  soils. 
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Fertilizer  experiment*  on  clover  and  rye  grass  ( Cmtnty  Cmincilt  Onmlxrland, 
Durham,  and  Sorthnmherland,  Tech.  Educniion,  Rpt.  9  {1900),  pp.  .iO-.i(>). — The  results 
of  cooperative  fertilizer  exjierinients  on  clover  and  rye  grass  at  six  different  centere 
are  reported.  The  application  found  moHt  profitable  consisteil  of  I  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
wxla  and  j  cwf.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  |>er  acre.  Two  hun<lre<i weight  nitrate  of 
soda  gave  almost  as  good  results,  the  nitrate  proving  more  generally  useful  than  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia.     Suiterphosphate  was  profitable  in  two  cases  only. 

Experiments  upon  hops,  1900,  A.  D.  Hai.l  (Jour.  Southeant.  Agr.  Col.  Wyf, 
1901,  So.  10, pp.  ■Jl-.HJ). — The  exj)erinient8  here  reported  include  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  cutting  the  hop  vine  at  picking  time,  a  comparison  of  different  systems  of  training  as 
to  the  yield  an<l  observations  on  the  effect  of  stripping  the  plants  of  their  lower  leaves 
and  laterals.  The  data  obtained  through  a  series  of  chemical  analyses,  the  results  of 
which  are  tabulate*!,  show  that  a  valuable  amount  of  nutritive  material  is  retained 
by  the  root  if  the  vine  and  leaves  are  allowed  to  ripen  before  their  removal.  The 
training  experiments  this  yeaaon  resulte<l  in  the  beat  yields  from  the  closely-planted 
systems.  The  previous  season,  when  a  much  heavier  crop  was  obtained,  the  results 
favored  the  widely-planted  systems.  Stripping  materially  reduced  the  yield,  while 
in  1899  it  caused.no  loss.  These  results  were  to  some  extent  effected  by  the  character 
of  the  seasons. 

A  report  On  tests  with  sport  varieties  of  oats  in  1899,  K.  Kittlai-hs  (Ikut. 
hmdir.  l^eiar,  M  (1901),  AVm.  18,  p.  149;  19,  p.  l.'tS). 

Potato  growing  experiments,  J.  S.  <ioKiM)N  (Jour.  Rotj.  JJort.  ,Soc.  [London],  24 
(19(M>),  \ii.  ;i,  pp.  iiH.f-J9fl). — This  is  a  report,  on  experiments  with  potatoes  with 
i^jH'cial  reference  to  see<l,  methtKls  of  planting,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  selec- 
tion of  .«eed  potiitiK's,  the  origination  of  new  varieties,  and  the  importance  of  tilth  in 
j«)tato  culture  an-  (liscns.«e<l.  The  results  of  teats  with  cuttings  or  whole  tuljers  and 
different  sized  cuttings  for  wed  and  of  experiments  with  commert-ial  fertilizers 
and  barnyard  nmnnre  a|)plie<l  alone  and  in  different  combinations  are  presented  in 
tabular  form.  The  average  yield  of  5  varieties  from  cuttings  and  from  whole  tubers 
was  12  tons  .">  <-wt.,  and  13  tons  'A  crwt.  of  salable  potatoes  jier  acre,  respectively.  Cut- 
tings of  6  <litferent  sizes,  the  diameter  varying  from  1  to  2i  in.,  were  compared  and 
the  results  showed  that  fairly  large  sets  produce  heavier  yields  than  small  sets,  but 
they  are  not  so  profitable.  It  was  further  noticed  that  the  yield  of  small  tubers 
increases  with  the  number  of  stems  a  potato  produces,  and  that  the  varieties  with  the 
strongest  stalks  were  the  most  drought-resisting.  Barnyard  manure  was  more  effec- 
tive than  conmiercial  fertilizers,  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  its  beneficial  in3uence  on 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  Superphosphate  in  connection  with  barnyard 
manure  decrca.«ed  the  yield.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  better  results  than  nitrate 
of  s(Hla.  An  application  of  15  tons  of  l)arnyard  manure,  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  3  cwt.  of  su|)erpbos{)hate  per  wre,  yiehletl  llj  cwt.  of  salable  potatoes  less  than 
the  same  application  with  the  atldition  of  1  cwt.  of  nmriate  of  potash,  V>ut  the  per- 
centage of  salable  tubers  was  about  the  same.  Muriate  of  potash  was  more  effective 
than  kainit.     The  use  of  1  cwt.  of  iK)tasli  gave  better  results  than  double  that  amount. 

Experiment  on  potatoes  ((hunli/  i'omicils  (.'iimberland,  Durham,  and  Sorthum- 
herlnnd,  Tech.  I'jlucation,  Rpl.  9(1900),  pp.  21-29). — The  results  of  a  cooperative 
exi)eriment  on  potatoes  con<lucted  on  5  different  farms  are  reported.  An  applica- 
tion of  li  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1}  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  %  cw^t.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  ])er  acre,  in  addition  to  12  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  gave  better 
res-ults  than  the  use  of  <louble  this  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  moet 
I)rofitai>le  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizers  alone  consists  of  2^  cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  3]  .cwt.  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  but  the  results 
on  other  plats  indicated  that  if  j  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  1  cwt.  of  fish  meal  had 
been  sut>stitute<l  for  1  cwt.  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  returns  would  have  l>een 
still  more  profitable.    Copious  dressings  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  were 
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found  profitable,  but  heavy  dressing  of  kainit  deoreaaed  the  yield.  The  use  of 
kainit  on  all  farms  lowered  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  tubers,  the  average 
redaction  amounting  to  2.88  per  cent.  Barnyard  manure  for  potatoes  is  recom- 
mended when  the  crop  follows  a  fallow,  but  when  such  is  not  the  case  commercial 
fertilizers  are  considered  best. 

Potato-g:rowin{r  experiments  at  Abbey  Holme,  Cumberland  (County  Councils 
Cumberlartd,  Durham,  and  North nrnherhmd,  Terh.  Kduratimi,  Rpt.  9  (1900),  pp.  176- 
ns). — A  report  on  variety  tests  made  in  1900. 

Potato  ezperimenta  in  1900  at  Kloster-Hadmersleben,  K.  Kittlauss 
(DeuL  Lcmdvi.  Presne,  SS  (1901),  No.  £l,pp.  173-178). — A  report  on  extensive  variety 
tests  with  potatoes. 

Seport  on  the  variety  teste  conducted  at  the  German  potato  experiment 
station  in  1900  (Sticht.  Landu:  Ztxchr.,  49  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  161-166) .—The  results 
in  yield  of  the  tubers  and  starch  of  18  varieties  of  potatoes  are  recorded. 

New  varieties  of  potatoes,  A.  Di'bois  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901, 1,  No.  11,  pp.  S4S, 
S44). — A  description  of  several  new  varieties  of  potatoes  is  given. 

Producingr  a  new  potato  by  Rafting,  J.  Jl.  Lawrence  (Amer.  Agr.  (mid.  ed.), 
SI  (1901),  No.  16,  p.  66S). — The  author  claims  to  have  produced  a  new  variety  by 
grafting  the  eye  of  Scotch  Rose  on  a  tuber  of  Maule  Commercial. 

Fertilizer  experiments,  Kuhnbrt  ( /yinrfu).  Wehnhl.  SrUesung-ITolstein,  SI  (1901), 
No.  11,  pp.  166-168). — A  report  on  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  with  Iwets  and 
potatoes,  the  results  of  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  lime  must  be  used  on  marsh 
soils  in  conjunction  with  commercial  fertilizers  if  these  are  to  be  fully  effective. 

Culture  of  ramie  and.  other  fiber  plants  in  China,  M.  Schanx  ( Tropmpflanzer, 
5  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  lg6-lS6).— Twelve  of  the  most  important  Chinese  fiber  plants 
are  described,  and  the  culture  of  ramie,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  China,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  process  of  decortication  and  the  methods  of  exportation,  is 
diwuased. 

Progress  in  the  heet-sugar  industry  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1900  (U.  S. 
D(pt.  Agr.  Rpt.  69,  pp.  178). — This  is  the  customary  annual  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  the  reports 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  742). 

Report  of  the  gpecicd  agent,  ('.  F.  Saylor  (pp.  5-122) . — This  report  discusses  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Unite<i  States,  the  forces  which  are  edu- 
cating the  people  in  regard  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  American-ma<le  mai;hinery 
and  implement;8,  bounties  and  other  methods  of  promoting  the  industry,  distribution 
*nd  production  of  seed,  the  utilization  of  wastes  and  by-products  of  factories,  and  the 
cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the  soil.  The  crop  conditions  and  factory  operations 
daring  the  year  are  noted  in  detail  for  each  State.  Factories  are  now  in  operation  in 
Califomia,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington.  New  factory  enterprises  are  reported  from 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  Short  discussions  by  different  investigators  an<l  Ijeet-sugar  manufacturers 
on  insect  enemies  and  diseases  affecting  the  sugar  beet  are  presented,  and  reports 
from  directors  of  experiment  stations  regarding  culture,  sugar  content,  and  purity  of 
beets  grown  at  the  stations  and  throughout  the  corresponding  States  are  reproduced. 
These  data  have  largely  l)een  (wblished  in  the  station  bulletins. 

Report  of  the  rheinixt,  II.  W.  Wiley  (pp.  123-171). — This  report  present*)  the  results 
of  analysis  of  sugar  \teeU  grown  on  the  experimental  groumls  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  on  trial  plats  of  individual  growers  throughout  the  country,  to  whom 
seed  were  fumishe*!  by  the  Department  The  tabulations  show  the  number  of  sam- 
ples received  from  each  State  and  Territory,  the  variety  of  each  sample,  the  weight 
of  the  beets,  their  sugar  content,  the  purity  coefficients  of  the  juice,  and  other  data 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  production  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  average  results  for  each  year  since  1897  are  smnmarized  and  discussed  by  States. 
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Twelve  years  of  sugar  beet  tests  in  the  TTnited  States  ( Beet  Sugar  Om.,  S 
(1901),  So.  i,  pp.  ^9,  30). — A  summary  of  the  results  of  work  with  sugar  beets  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  12  years. 

Bugrar  beets,  1891-1900,  J.  T.  Willard  and  R.  W.  Cu)thier  {Kitn*a»  .'•Ha. 
But.  lO-i,  pp.  275-386). — The  results  of  experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1900,  together 
with  the  analyses  of  samples  containing  ovelr  14  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  and 
representing  all  previous  sugar-beet  work  within  the  State  in  connection  with  the 
station,  are  tabulated.  The  average  sugar  content  of  the  juice  in  1900  was  9.89  per  cent, 
with  an  average  purity  coefficient  of  72.7.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  only  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  where  the  natural  rainfoll  is  entirely  insufficient  and  the 
moisture  required  by  the  crop  is  supplied  and  regulated  by  irrigation,  offers  real 
climati(!  advantages  for  sugar-beet  production. 

Ezperimeuts  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Nebraska,  H.  H.  Xich- 
OLSoNandT.  L.  Lvon  (Nebraska  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  ?9-^).— The  results  here  re]K>rt«d 
at  some  length  have  been  noted  from  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  846). 

The  sugar  beet  in  North  Carolina,  W.  A.  Withers  (North  Carolma  fia.  BuL 
ISO,  pp.  91-106,  maps  2). — This  bulletin  gives  the  history  of  experimental  sugar-beet 
culture  in  the  State,  and  reports  the  results  of  cooperative  culture  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  station  in  1898  and  1899.  The  sample  beets  from  several  counties 
showed  over  14  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  opinion  is  that  while  the  State  in  general  is 
not  well  adapted  to  sugar-beet  culture,  there  are  certain  sei^tions  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  where  the  profitable  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  is  feasible. 

Regeneration  of  the  seed  beet,  F.  Bubak  (J)eut.  Landw.  J'iresse,  S8  (1901) ,  No.  ^, 
pp.  ISS,  lS4,jigs.  3). — A  report  on  observations  in  beet  seed  culture.  The  author 
concludes  from  his  ol)Mervations  and  those  of  other  investigators  that  the  beet  which 
yields  seeil  during  several  vegetative  periods  develops  each  year  one  or  more  branch 
roots  which  contain  the  reserve  material,  and  that  the  life  of  these  roots  dejiends 
largely  upon  the  successful  wintering  of  the  adventitious  buds. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  R.  Dykbrs  ( Tyadesman,  44  (1901),  No.  9  (Si 
Ann.),  pp.  144-146) .—A  general  article  on  the  culture  of  'SUgar  cane  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  State. 

Culture  of  sugar  oane  (Bol.  Agr.  Min.  i  Ind.  [Mexico'],  10  (1900),  Not.  6,  p.  S9, 
pis.  2;  6,  p.  39;  7,  p.  64) . — ^This  article  treats  of  the  history,  classification,  composi- 
tion, and  culture  of  sugar  cane. 

Sugar  production  in  Kezico  (MM.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  16  (1901),  Sup.  to  No. 
10,  pp.  65-7i). — A  desttription  of  the  sugar  industry  from  an  agricultural  stand]x>int 
in  different  Mexican  States. 

Seedling  canes  (Siwr.  Indig.  et  Colmiale,  57  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  340-342). — The 
degeneration  of  varieties  of  sugar  cane  during  the  last  century  is  considered  in  this 
article  and  circumstances  are  describetl  which  indicate  that  the  borer,  so  destructive 
to  the  crop,  first  appeared  in  Guadeloupe  in  1785. 

Experiments  on  the  manuring  of  swedes  ( County  Councils  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland,  Tech.  Education,  Rpl.  9  (1900),  pp.  9-20). — Cooperative  experi- 
ments were  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  alone  and 
with  barnyard  manure,  and  further,  to  test  the  soils  on  which  the  work  was  carried 
out.  The  average  results  show  that  where  2i  cwt.  of  slag,  J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
J  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  2  cwt.  of  kainit  were  applied  with  12  tons  of 
barnyard  manure,  the  increase  in  crop  just  paid  for  the  commercial  fertilizers.  Con- 
sidering the  results  of  rotation  experiments,  it  is  believed  that  the  effects  of  commer- 
cial .fertilizers  on  subsequent  crops  would  give  a  profit.  The  nitr<^^nou8  fertilizers 
produce*!  the  greatest  increase  in  crop. 

Sweet  potato,  F.  S.  Shiver  (SouUi  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  63,  pp.  37). — This  balletin 
sets  forth  the  results  of  3  different  lines  of  observations,  namely,  the  effect  of  fertiliz- 
ing with  different  forms  of  potash  on  the  starch  content  of  the  sweet  potato,  the  effect 
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of  Rtoriug  upon  the  composition,  and  the  relative  value  of  several  fiienerally  used 
methodx  of  storing.  The  results  with  different  formn  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  are  pre- 
8ente<l  in  the  following  table: 

Sesalts  of  experiments  with  d^erent  form*  of  potash  <m  a  fertUizerfor  sweet  potatoes. 


Fertiliser. 


ComptKtaiul  kaanlt 

Compost  and  muriate  of  potash. 

NotbioK 

Compost  and  sulphate  of  potash 
Compcnt  and  silicate  of  potash  . 
Compost 


Original  material. 

Water-free  mate- 
rial- 

Yield  of 

Dry  sub- 
stance. 

Starch. 

sweet    1 

Water. 

Starch. 

potato 
per  acre,  i 

Per  cent. 

PirenU. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Pounds. 

SS.81 

22.86 

36.19 

63.16 

11,403 

63.77 

22.21 

36.23 

61.31 

9,006 

62.07 

24.58 

37.98 

64.80 

7,9«6 

64.97 

21.63 

35.03 

61.75 

9,576 

65.87 

20.70 

34.13 

60.66 

9,744 

65.26 

20.80 

34.74 

59.88 

8,103 

Yield  of 
March 
per  acre. 


J'intnds. 
2,607 
2,000 
1,963 
2,071 
2,017 
1,685 


Compost  was  nse>\  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  while  kainit,  muriate,  sulphate, 
and  silicate  of  potash  were  applie<l  at  the  rate  of  400,  100,  100,  and  250  lbs.  per  acre, 
respectively.     The  variety  used  in  this  test  was  Horton  yam. 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  storing  on  the  composition  of  the  sweet  potato  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  variety.  The  sweet  potatoes  fertilized  with  the  different  forms 
of  pota«h  mentioned  ab«ve  were  stored  November  28  and  analyzed  at  that  time  and 
at  different  periods  later. 

The  figures  for  all  plats  for  the  different  periods  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  at  different  periods  of  storing  of  tweet  potatoes  fertilised  with  different  forms  of 

■potash. 


November  28, 1898.           '               March  1.1899. 

April  17, 1899. 

•PP"«I.     Water.  Starch.;  ^-.B-. 

Water.  Starch.    «^- 

cS«.iWater. 
Perrt.  Perct. 

Perrl.  ^  P,rct. 

Su- 
crose. 

\prr<1.\PeTct.    Prret. 

Perd. 

Perct.\prrcl.  '^Peirl. 

Perd. 

K«inlt l6S.Si:    22.86,    0.96 

6.41 

66.(H  1    18.71  :    1.20 

6. 18  ,  67. 11 

15.84      0.36 

7.10 

Muriate  of  i                          1 

potash...   63.77  !    22.21       1.20 

6.10 

63.81       18.42  1    1.23 

7.35  1  66.84 

14.58  1      .90 

7.46 

Nothing....    62.07       24..W  1     1.19 

5.28 

67.77  1     17.74         .59 

6.26  1  63.78 

16.69         .59 

9.61 

Salpbateof  1             1              1 

1 

1 

potash  ...    61.97       21.63       1.51 
Silicate   of               t              | 

5.59 

62.31       20.07  1      .89 

8.05     66.61 

18.43 

.90 

6.57 

potash...'  66.87       20.70,     1.27 

6.03 

75.05      11.84       1.63 

4.90 

(o) 

(o) 

a) 

(«) 

Compost  ...{  65.26       20.80       1.41 

6.21 

67.02       14.83  1     1.11 

8.97 

(a) 

(a) 

(«! 

(t  Tubers  sjwIU'd. 

After  a  storage  of  140  days,  the  roots  fertilized  with  kainit  had  lost  30.7  per  cent 
of  the  starch  originally  present;  those  fertilized  with  muriate  of  potash,  34.4  per 
cent;  the  roots  which  had  received  no  fertilizer,  32.1  per  cent;  and  those  fertilized 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  14.8  per  cent  The  sweet  potatoes  from  the  other  plata 
de<ayed. 

"It  wouUl  appear  from  these  particular  experiments  that  the  loss  of  .starch,  which 
the  sweet  potato  sustains  on  storing,  is  to  be  attributed  very  largely,  but  not  wholly, 
to  the  increased  formation  of  sucrose  or  cane  sugar  in  the  same.  There  may  l)e  pos- 
sibly formed  s-ome  other  intermediate  products,  such  as  dextrin,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  eetablisbed." 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  effect  of  storing  upon  the  composition  of  different 
varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  vas  studied.  The  highest  content  of  starch,  19.58  per 
cent,  was  found  in  the  Bunch  yam  and  the  next  highest  in  the  Georgia  yam.  It  was 
noticed  that  a  high  percentage  of  stai'ch  was  usually  acconii>anied  by  a  low  percent- 
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age  of  sucrofle  and  that  the  glacose  content  of  sweet  potatoes  ia  not  subject  to  great 
variations.  Thene  roots  were  stored  Noveiulter  28  and  an  analysis  made  January  7 
showed  an  average  deerease  of  al>out  19.8  per  wnt  of  the  utareli  originally  present 
This  rapid  loss  of  starch  is  attribute<l  to  storing  the  roobt  in  a  damp  condition.  The 
sucrose  content  showed  an  increase  from  4.!'S  to  8.87  per  cent  for  the  same  jjeriod  of 
time.  The  Hanover  yam  preserved  its  starch  iimtent  In^tter  than  any  other  variety, 
being  followed  closely  by  the  Georgia  Buck  varieties. 

During  the  author's  alwence  this  work  was  continued  by  O.  C.  McDonell,  with  4 
varieties:  The  I^impkin  yam,  Bunch  yam,  Georgia  sugar  yam,  and  Tennessee  yam. 
The  results  of  analyses  made  on  different  dates  are  given  below: 

Aiuilysex  of  neferal  varieties  of  gn-eel  poteUoet  stored  for  ilijTereiit  lengths  of  lime. 


Da  to  of 

Pumpkin  yam. 

Bunch  yam. 

Georgia  sugar  yam. 

Tenncsice  yam. 

anslyHis. 

Starch. 

Glu- 

Su- 

Starch. 

Glu- 

Su- 

Starch. 

Glu- 

Su- 

Starch. 

Glu- 

Su- 

1 

1"" 
PtrH. 

cose. 
Peret. 

crose. 
Per  a. 

PctH. 

cose. 
Fvret 

croso. 

cose. 

crose. 
Perel. 

cose, 

Prrd. 

IHret. 

Peret 

Per  a. 

PttH. 

iVrrt. 

Nov.  14,1899. 

•     17.38 

1.08 

5.17 

13.92 

1.38 

5.47 

18.41 

1.08 

5.08 

15.74 

1.41 

5.08 

Dec.  14, 1899. 

14.57 

1.12 

5.93 

9.61 

.78 

4.17 

16.83 

1.24 

5.07 

14.71 

1.11 

!>.B7 

Jan.  15,1900. 

10.  as 

2.  .59 

8.83 

12.30 

1.73 

8.61 

14.98 

1.73 

8.14 

14.74 

1.84 

7.S7 

Feb.  15.19U0. 

10.08 

1.45 

7. 12 

8.18 

1.64 

9.48 

13.76 

1.45 

8.78 

13.25 

1.18 

9.U!. 

Mar.  15, 1900. 

11.12 

1 

l.(M 

11.59 

8,83 

1.68 

11.70 

13.42 

1.10 

11.96 

9.94 

1.16 

9.7* 

The  average  (U)ntent  of  starch  decreased  from  16.27  per  cent  to  10.92  per  cent  during 
storing,  while  the  average  percentage  of  8U<to«s  increased  from  5.21  to  11. 31. during 
the  same  perio<l  of  time.  It  was  further  observed  in  these  different  experiments  that 
the  sweet  potato  loses  very  little  water  while  in  storage.  The  results  of  work  along 
this  .same  line  conducted  at  the  Texas  Station  and  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  7, 
p.  (i84)  are  reproduced  for  comparison. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  different  methods  of  storing, 
roots  of  the  (leorgia  Buck  variety  were  stored  in  a  covere<i  building,  in  straw,  sand, 
cotton-seed  hulls  and  cotton  seed,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  in  piles  covered  with 
straw,  cornstalks,  dirt,  and  a  shelter  of  boards.  According  to  an  analysis  of  a  large 
composite  sample,  the  roots  on  November  28,  before  storing,  contained  75.35  percent 
of  water,  1.3.13  jiercentof  starch,  0.77  percentof  glucose,  and  4.31  percent  of  suorone. 
The  results  of  analysis  after  storing  are  given  below: 

Analyses  of  street  potatoes  stored  liy  different  methods. 


Januar> 

7,  1899. 

Glu- 
cose. 

Su- 
croee. 

Per  ft. 
7.51 
.6.71 
6.02 
6.59 

7.66 

WaUT. 

March  1,  1899. 

Method  of  storing. 

Water. 

Starch. 

Per  el. 
7.20 
11.59 
12.99 
11.86 

13.51 

St*mh. 

Glu- 
co*. 

PrreL 

Su- 
crose. 

Per  tt. 
73.59 
74.32 
72.81 
71.46 

69.52 

JYr  rt. 
3. 16 
1.-23 
1.41 
2.30 

1.74 

Prrti.    Per  el. 

Per  el. 

78. 97        9. 07 

l.SS 
.68 
.,S5 

3.21 

7.88 

Ill  C(itton-scc<l  hulls  covered  house. 

In  cotton  seed,  covered  hou^4e 

In  usual    way    (straw,  cornstalks, 
etc.)  

71.26 
69.68 

75.80 

1.5.  .S2 
15.68 

9.88 

5.12 
6.01 

3.7; 

The  metluKi  of  storing  largely  influenced  the  changes  in  composition.  The  be^t 
results  were  obtaineil  with  the  use  of  cotton-seed  hulls,  dry  sand,  and  cotton  seed,  in 
the  order  namc<l.     Storing  in  straw  Ls  not  considere*!  advisable. 

Climatic  studies  with  wheat,  oats,  and  com,  £.  F.  Laod  ( North  Dakota  Sta. 
Bui.  47,  pp.  704-710).— In  1899  Fife  wheat  was  sown  on  April  25  and  27  and  iUy  5 
and  15.  The  numl>*r  of  days,  the  iiuiiil)er  of  hours  of  sunshine,  and  the  number  of 
heat  units  re(juired  to  mature  the  crops  were  wliservetl  and  recorded.     The  Ktniltl 
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for  the  different  sowin}^  gave  an  average  of  98.5  days,  779.5  hours  of  recorded  sun- 
shine, and  6,214.7  heat  units  necessary  to  mature  the  crops.  The  heat  units  repre- 
sent the  mean  teniperature  of  the  growing  period  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
of  the  growing  period.  In  1900  Fife,  Blue  Stem,  and  Preston  wheat  required  an 
average  of  103  days,  908.4  hours  of  recorded  sunshine,  and  6,560.1  heat  units  to 
mature.  For  the  two  years  the  average  number  of  heat  units  was  6,;i87.4,  as  com- 
pared with  8,500  for  all  parts  of  Europe  as  given  by  Cooke.  The  period  of  growth 
averaged  approximately  100  days,  as  compared  with  115  to  184  for  Europe.  The 
author  considers  this  difference  to  be  due  to  other  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  such 
as  soil  temperature,  radiation,  evaporation,  rainfall,  moisture-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil,  quantity  of  available  plant  foot,  etc.  Soil  temperatures  taken  during  the  two 
seasons  at  depths  of  1  and  6  inches  are  shown  in  tables.  In  1899,  oats  required  89 
days  and  5,525.9  heat  units,  and  in  1900,  92  days  and  5,847.3  heat  units,  to  complete 
maturity.  Com  required  113  days  and  7,423.3  heat  units  in  1899  and  114  days  and 
7,812.1  beat  units  in  1900  to  ripen. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1900  g^rown  under  different  methods  of  farmingr 
(.Vort/j  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  48,  pp.  736-74^,  fig*.  «).— The  results  for  1900  of  a  series  of 
rotation  and  cultivation  experiments  with  wheat,  in  progress  for  several  years,  are 
reported.  Three  plats  on  which  wheat  had  been  grown  continuously  for  5  years 
received  different  cultural  treatment.  The  first  was  plowed  3  to  4  in.  deep  and  given 
ordinary  cultivation;  the  second  was  plowed  6  to  7  in.  deep,  but  otherwise  treated 
as  the  first;  the  third  was  given  better  cultivation  and  was  spring  plowed  6  to  7  in. 
deep  in  1900.  The  yields  for  the  three  plats  were  4.7,  7.1,  and  13.2  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively.  Plat  4  in  this  experiment  had  been  treated  like  the  foregoing  plats 
until  1890,  when  a  crop  of  corn  was  grown.  The  grain  on  this  plat  stooled  well, 
stood  34  in.  high,  and  yielded  25.4  bu.  per  acre.  Plat  5,  which  produced  potatoes  in 
1899  and  which  had  annually  grown  at'ultivate<i  crop  since  1890,  yielded  24.3  bu. 
per  acre.  Plat  6  had  been  treated  as  plat  5,  but  was  summer  fallowed  in  1899.  This 
plat  yielded  the  longest  straw  and  the  most  grain,  the  yield  per  acre  being  29  bu. 
Plat  7,  which  has  grown  com,  wheat,  flax,  and  com,  in  the  order  given,  during  the  4 
preceding  years,  produced  23.8  bu.  of  wheat  in  1900.  The  yield  on  plat  8,  which 
had  grown  wheat  annually  since  1883,  was  but  4  bu.  per  acre.  In  previous  experi- 
ments harrowing  after  fall  plowing,  rolling  and  harrowing  after  spring  sowing,  and 
harrowing  again  when  the  wheat  was  6  in.  high,  increased  the  yield  4^  bu.  per  acre 
as  compared  with  cultivation  necessary  to  put  in  the  crop.  It  is  conclude*!  from 
these  tests  that  good  cultivation  must  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
for  the  profitable  production  of  wheat.  A  test  of  growing  flax  on  soils  treated  like 
those  above  mentioned  gave  results  similar  to  those  of  the  test  with  wheat  and  led 
to  the  same  conclusions. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat,  G.  C  Watson  and  E.  H,  Hess  (Penn«ylmnia  Sta.  Bui. 
65,  pp.  8)  — ^This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  a  test  of  23  varieties  of  wheat  largely  grown 
throughout  the  State.  The  work  of  testing  varieties  of  wheat  has  been  in  progress  at 
the  station  since  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p  731)  Attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  reduced  the 
stand  to  55  per  cent  of  perfection,  and  the  average  yield  was  only  13.40  bu.  per  acre. 
The  average  yield  of  the  11  bearded  varieties  was  14.42  bu.  and  of  the  12  smooth 
varieties  12.47  bu.  per  acre.  The  yields  of  grain  from  the  different  varieties  varied 
greatly.  The  bearded  varieties  were  injured  less  by  the  Hessian  fly  and  gave  a  larger 
yield  of  grain  and  straw  and  a  heavier  weight  of  grain  per  measured  biuhel  than  the 
beardless  or  smooth  varieties.  The  differences  in  yield  of  the  smooth  varieties  are 
considered  due  to  the  differences  in  the  damage  done  by  the  insect.  Late-sown  wheat 
was  injured  less  by  the  insect  pest  than  early-sown  wheat  and  consequently  gave 
better  yields.  In  1899  Reliable,  a  bearded  variety,  was  sown  on  Septeml)er  2  and 
23,  bat  the  results  in  this  case,  owing  to  an  early  winter,  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  sowing.    It  us  concluded  from  these  results  that  the  season  governs  the 
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time  of  sowinf;,  and  that  hence  no  definite  date  can  be  given.  Of  the  varieties  nnder 
test  for  3  years,  Reliable  has  produced  the  most  grain.  In  1900  this  same  variety 
was  again  the  leader  in  productiveness,  followed  by  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  the  yields 
being  22.29  and  17.64  bu.  per  acre  respectively. 

The  comparative  values  of  Ontario  wheat*  for  bread-making'  purxMiees, 
R.  Harcourt  {0)Uario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erpt.  Farm  Bui.  J  IS,  pp.  6). — For  the  purpose 
of  making  this  comparison  37  ten-bushel  lota  of  wheat  were  gathered  front  different 
sources.  All  lots  were  grown  in  Ontario  in  1900,  with  the  exception  of  a  lot  of 
Turkey  Red  imported  from  Kansas.  These  lots  were  ground  and  the  flour  saved 
from  the  last  part  of  the  run  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  all  samples.  The  results  of 
the  work  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Average  remltt  of  a  compariton  of  the  quality  offlourfrom  different  varieties  of  wheat. 


Varieties. 


WINTER  WHEATS. 

Turkey  Red 

Michigan  Amber , 

Genesee  Giant 

Dawmn  Golden  Chaff 
Early  Red  C'l:iw.Hon.. 

Manchester 

Scott 

Walker  Keliable 

Jonea  Winter  Fife 

Diamond  Grit , 

SPRING  WHEATS. 

Fife 

Herison  Bearded 

White  Rui«8ian 

Thickset 

Colorado 


Num- 
oerof 
sam- 
ples. 


Weittht 

per 

measured 

bushel 


Flour. 


Pound*. 
62.8 
«2.1 
61.6 
69.9 
60.0 
61.0 
63.  S 
62.0 
61.0 
61.0 


61.0 
63.0 
60.6 
62.5 
61.2 


Crude 
(NX6.25).'  ^^l^ 


Protein 


Per  tent. 
10.77 
9.90 
9.73 
9.18 
8.81 
10.42 
10.18 
10.07 
9.38 
9.43 


Percent. 
40.12 
33.78 
33.81 
29.28 
27.04 
31.13 
36.63 
32.14 
31.69 
29  85 


11.92 
9.44 
9.65 
9.71 
9.33  ' 


43.35 

28.58 
34.15 
30.04 
31.68 


Crude 

Water 

dry 

absorp- 

gluten. 

tion. 

— 

* 

Percetil. 

Percent. 

12.35 

62.6 

11.61 

60.1 

11.21 

59.8 

10.54 

57.3 

9.86 

57.0 

11.00 

58.0 

12.49 

60.0 

11.58 

.59.0 

11.09 

60.0 

10.62 

.59.0 

13.96 

60.0 

10.13 

67.0 

11.82 

58.3 

10.60 

57.5 

10.85 

57.0 

Yield  o( 


Quality 


bread  per  ^T^^ 
100  lbs.    o""«"- 


Poundt. 
157.6 
147.9 
147.4 
141.6 
143.2 
144.5 
148.2 
145.7 
•46. 1 
145.1 


154  2 
140.5 
14.5.6 
140.6 
140.0 


PeretitL 
95.0 
88.6 
84.6 
81.7 
75.0 
85. 0 
90.0 
80.0 
85.0 
75.0 


100.0 
80.0 
83.0 
77.5 
75.0 


In  connection  with  this  report  the  value  of  heavy  and  light  wheats,  the  importanee 
of  gluten,  the  effect  of  baking,  and  the  yield  and  quality  of  bread  from  flour  are 
discussed,  and  notes  on  environment,  season,  soil,  fertilizer,  locality,  and  change  of 
seed,  so  far  as  these  factors  influence  the  bread-making  value  of  wheat,  are  given. 

Varieties  of  winter  wheats,  C.  A.  Zavitz  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm 
Bui.  11.5,  pp.  7,  8). — This  report  presents  the  results  of  tests  with  40  varieties  of  win- 
ter wheat,  tlie  most  promising  of  94  kinds  tested  for  5  years  or  more  on  about  800 
different  farms.  These  include  20  bearded  and  20  beardless  varieties,  32  of  which 
are  red  and  8  white  sorts.  The  average  results  of  these  different  groups  are  given  in 
the  table  below. 

Average  remltt  by  clattu  of  40  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  cooperative  test*  for  6  yean. 


Average  height  (Inches) 

Per  cent  of  crf)p  lodged 

Per  cent  of  rust 

Comparative  hardness  of  grain 

Welgbtof  grain  permeasured  bushel  (pounds) . 
Bushels  per  acre 


Bearded 
(20  varieties). 


46.2 
84.4 
14.9 
80.0 
61.2 
45.7 


Beardless    !  Red  wheat 
(20  varieties).  (S2 varieties). 


47.1 
28.2 
18.0 
76.0 
60.7 
46.8 


46.5 
34.1 
1.5.3 
80.0 
61.2 
46.1 


White  wheat 
(8  varieties). 


47.3 
19. » 
2D.8 
69.8 
SO.  8 
44.5 


The  detailed  results  for  each  individual  variety  are  also  tabulated.     Dawson 
Golden  Chafi  leads  the  list,  with  an  average  yield  of  55  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by 
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Imperial  Ain))er,  Egyptian  Amber,  Michigan  Anii)er,  Karly  Gene«ee  Giant,  (iolden 
Drop,  Keliahle,  Karly  Red  Clawson,  ami  Rii!«laii  Ainl)er,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
All  of  th(.«e  varieties  yielded  over  50  bu.  per  acre.  Helena,  the  least  profitable  sort, 
gave  a  yield  of  36.3  bu.  per  acre. 

A  new  wheat  industiy  for  the  semiarid  West,  M.  A.  Carlbtox  ( I'.  S.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Division  of  Vegetable  Phynology  and  Pathology  Circ.  IS,  pp.  8,  fig.  1,  map  1). — 
This  publication  is  an  advan(«  circular  of  a  bulletin  on  macaroni  wheats,  by  the 
same  author.  The  main  facts  concerning  the  characteristics  of  macaroni  wheats, 
theiratlaptation  to  the  region  of  theGreat  Plains,  varieties,  and  methodsof  cultivation 
are  briefly  prwented. 

Investigtition  of  the  wheat  of  southern  Russia,  P.  Mblikov  (Zhur.  Opniln. 
Agron.,  1  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  S56-SS7). — On  the  Iwsis  of  analyses  of  different  varieties 
of  wheat  of  the  crops  of  the  years  1885-1899,  the  author  finds  that  the  wheat  of 
southern  Russia  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  eul>stance8,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  varying 
with  the  weather  from  14  to  21.2  per  cent,  being  highest  in  dry  years,  while  in  years 
of  good  crope  it  falls  to  14  per  <!ent. — i*.  FiRE.vf  an. 

Sidphate  of  ammonia  as  a  top-dressing  for  winter  wheat,  KtRcnxKR  (DexU. 
Jjnndii:  Pre»fe,  2S  (IMl),  A'o.  il,p.  77/). — This  article  re<»rds  the  results  of  fertilizer 
experiments  with  enlphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  for 
winter  wheat  for  the  years  1898  to  1900,  inclusive.  In  general  the  results  were 
favorable  to  the  nitrate  of  soda,  but  in  1900  the  results  were  about  the  same  for  the 
two  fertilizers. 

Winter  cereals  and  fertilizers  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  Gkanr  (.Tour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  1901,  I,  Xo.  Jl,p)>.  SS8,SS9). — An  article  discussing  under  what  conditions 
top-dre»<ing8  can  be  profitably  applied  in  growing  winter  cereals. 

Breeding  of  wheats  rich  in  gluten,  E.  Sc-hribai-.x  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901,  I, 
Xo.  9,  pp.  274-^7;  flemaine  Agr.,  gl  (1901),  Ao.  lOSS,  pp.  68, 69).— A  discussion  of  this 
subject,  in  which  the  author  states  that  the  nitrogen  content  of  wheat  is  very  varia- 
ble, and  that  it  depends  much  more  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
develop  than  upon  the  variety.  He  points  out  that  all  circumstances  teuding  to 
(ihorten  the  perio<l  of  growth  favor  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
grain,  and  that  the  .differences  of  structure  in  the  plant  and  of  richness  in  gluten 
between  grains  of  the  same  variety  are  not  heretlitary.  Grain  from  hard  and  highly 
glutinous  seed  may  \>e  the  same  in  composition  as  grain  grown  from  sjoft,  starchy 
seed.  A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  industrial  value  of  productive  varieties  of  wheat 
is  not  well  enough  known  to  originate  varieties  which  satisfy  botli  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

HOKTICTTLTTTRE. 

Book  of  gardening;  a  handbook  of  horticulture,  W.  D.  Drurv  et  al.  (iVetv 
i'ork:  Charles  firrihner  Sons;  London:  L.  L)icoU  Gill,  19()0,  pp.  1198,  ph.  15,  figs. 
7iO). — ^This  work  aims  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  horticulture,  including  landscape 
gardening  and  the  growing  of  fruits,  v^etables,  and  all  the  more  umal  outdoor  and 
indoor  flowers  and  plants.  The  27  chapters  on  the  various  i)hasea  of  these  subjects 
have  been  prepared  by  13  different  authors.  Within  the  chapters  on  the  various 
groups  of  plants,  like  ferns,  bedding  plants,  rock  plants,  on^hids,  stove  ]>lants,  green- 
hooee  plants,  cacti,  aquatics,  florists'  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  etc.,  the  matter  is 
arranged  alphabetically;  the  various  plants  are  described,  and  concise  directions  given 
for  their  culture.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  such  subjects  as  forcing,  landscape 
gardening,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  pests  generally,  and  manures.  The  book  is  well 
indexed  and  illustrated  and  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  condensed  reference  work  on 
horticultural  subjects. 

The  century  book  of  gardening,  E.  T.  Cook  bt  al.  (IahkIou:  Country  Life,  1901, 
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;>j).  A'+  670  4-  XIII,  JigK.  575). — Tliis  in  a  comprehensive  popular  work,  prepared  jar- 
ticularly  for  tlie  home  gardener.  It  treats  of  all  the  cultural  operations  of  the  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  garden,  and  of  growing  and  han<lling  fruits  under  glas!>.  Ivipecial 
attention  has  been  given  todetails  and  illustrations  of  the  laying  outaiul  arrangement 
of  larger  pleasure  grounds,  the  planting  of  shrubs,  trees,  an<l  flowers,  the  arrangement 
of  ro(;k  and  water  gardens,  management  of  lakes  and  running  water,  and  planting  of 
hedges  and  wild  gardens.  Under  the  different  8ubje<'t8  the  variou.s  fniitM,  flowers, 
shmbs.  Vegetables,  etc.,  are  arranged  alphabeti(»lly,  thus  making  referenit?  easy. 
Chaj)ter8  on  insect  enemies  and  diseases  of  ganlen  plants,  fruit*!,  and  vegetables  are 
included.  An  abundance  of  good  illustrations  of  all  the  different  subjects  considereil 
is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  work. 

The  art  and  craft  of  grarden  makingTi  T.  H.  Mawsox  (//ondon.-  George  XitcnesA: 
Co.,  iJd.,  1901,  S.  ed.,  pj).  g5g,  figf.  178). — Garden  .designing  and  ail  the  elements  that 
enter  into  garden  making,  like  fences,  entrance  gateways,  terrace  and  flower  gardens, 
lawm',  garden  walks,  summer  houses,  trellis  work,  garden  furniture,  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  vineries,  fruit  houses,  fountains,  lakes,  streams,  ponds,  kitchen  ganlrais, 
orebdnls,  hedges,  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  climbing  plants,  roses,  hardy  perennials, 
aquatics,  ferns,  etc.,  are  considered  in  15  different  chapters.  More  than  130  jilans 
and  Retails  are  given  of  gardens  designed  by  the  author.  He  believes  that  while 
fonnal  treatment  of  gardens  is  most  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results,  nothhig  ia 
gained  by  slavish  adherence  to  style  or  tradition.  A  short  history  is  given  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  several  styles  of  laying  out  gardens  in  Kngland,  the  qualities 
commendable  in  each  l)eing  pointed  out. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  allied  vegetables  from  seed  to  barvest,  ('.  L. 
Allek  (Setv  York:  Orange  Judd  ComjHiny,  1901,  pp.  Ii5,fig».  ?7). — Concise  and  prat*- 
tical  dire<ttions  are  here  given  for  the  commercial  and  garden  culture  of  cabliage, 
cauliflower,  collards,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale  or  borecole,  and  kohl-rabi.  Types  and 
varieties  of  each  are  descritxid,  and  the  great  value  of  selected  seeil  and  intensive 
culture  pointed  out  The  two  final  chapters  deal  with  injurious  insects  and  the 
fungus  diseases  of  the  different  plants. 

Vegetable  tests  for  1900,  L.  R.  Taft  and  M.  L.  Dban  (Michigitn  fia.  BuL  I'M, 
pip.  133-155). — This  bulletin  is  similar  in  character  to  those  of  preceding  years  ( K.  S. 
R.,  11,  p.  250).  Descriptions  and  data  are  given  for  tests  of  2.'i  dwarf  and  12  pole 
varieties  of  beans,  34  varieties  of  cabbage,  16  of  sweet  corn,  24  of  cucuinliers,  40  of 
lettuce,  17  of  peas,  130  of  potatoes,  25  of  radishes,  22  of  squash,  4  of  pumpkins,  and 
85  of  tomatoes.  An  outline  is  given  of  some  fertilizer  ex))eriments  with  potatoes, 
and  the  amount  of  the  different  elements  or  combinations  need  on  the  different  plats. 
The  season  of  1899  was  rather  dry  for  the  use  of  comnien-ial  fertilizers,  and  from  a, 
strictly  cash  basis  the  increase  in  yield  of  potatoes  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
use.    In  1900  the  results  were  contradictory. 

The  influence  of  night  shelter  on  vegetable  production,  .\.  Petit  (Jour.  Soe. 
Nal.  Hart.  France,  4.  »<t.,  ~  (1901),  Mar.,  pp.  196,  197). — Various  mats,  sc-reens,  can- 
vas, and  other  contrivances  are  frequently  usetl  for  protecting  plants  at  night  from 
frost.  The  author  investigated  the  value  of  such  shelter  in  vegetable  production 
aside  from  frost  protection  by  selecting  a  number  of  plants  which  are  resistant  to 
frost.  In  these  experiments  the  screens  were  stretched  horizontally  on  a  framework 
about  12  cm.  above  the  ]>lants  at  night  and  a  reconl  kept  of  the  growtli  as  conipanil 
with  similar  plants  not  thus  treate<l.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in 
yield  of  cabl)age,  gilliflower,  and  lettmte  between  sheltered  and  unshelteretl  plants 
per  unit  of  surface  (1  are): 
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EffeH  ofuighl  shellrr  on  regeUible  jnxxludUm. 


Period  planUi  were 
sheltered. 


Oubbage ;  Mar.  2-Junc  21  . 

Lettuce  < Blonde] i  Mar.  •21-Jiinc2  . 

Lettuce  (Grtee) i  Mar.  '22-May  31. 

•iilliflower Oct.  30-May  23. . 


Sheltered. 


Kg. 

1,103 

643 

969 

'       349 


Yield. 


Unshel- 
tered. 


Strawberries  sheltered  from  October  16  grew  more  vigorouply,  developed  more 
rapidly  the  following  spring  time,  were  in  the  neighlmrhootl  ot  8  days  earlier,  and 
the  crop  was  sensibly  heavier  than  where  not  sheltered.  It  is  believed  that  these 
experiments  show  that  the  shelter  has  a  certain  value  in  vegetable  production  besides 
that  of  protection  from  f roet. 

B«port  of  the  experiment  station  at  Cliarles  City,  C.  G.  Patten  (Rpt.  Imca 
llorl.  Soe.,  S5  (1900),  pp.  156-169). — This  report  is  on  apples,  apple  seedlings,  plums, 
and  pears.  Four  seetlling  apple  trees  obtained  from  crossing  Pound  Sweet  and  Briar 
Sweet  fruiteil  during  the  season.  The  author  states  that  only  one  tree  of  the  four  is 
at  all  like  the  Briar  Sweet  in  form,  though  all  are  quite  markedly  stamped  with  the 
eae,  color,  texture  of  the  leaves,  and  color  of  the  bark  of  the  Briar  Sweet.  Three  of 
the  seedlingf  liave  the  color  and  bloom  of  the  Briar  Sweet,  while  the  fourth  !»  in  its 
first  fruiting  very  similar  in  color  to  the  Pound  Sweet.  It  is  a  pure  sweet  apple, 
more  tender  in  flesh  than  the  Pound  Sweet,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  betmming  a 
gi>od.8ize<l  apple.  The  apples  of  the  smallest  seedling  are  nearly  two  siites  larger 
than  the  Briar  Sweet.  All  are  of  good  quality  and  all  are  fall  apples,  the  largest  one 
being  the  latest.  A  number  of  other  apple  seedlings  of  promise  are  noted.  Some 
very  satisfactory  results  are  being  secured  in  the  growing  of  plums  and  pears. 

A  study  on  fruit  bloom,  W.  Greene  (lipt.  Imca  Hort.  iSoc.,  S.5  (1900),  pp.  SS2- 
SS7,  dgm».  2). — Diagrams  are  given  showing  the  temperature  and  date  of  blooming 
of  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  in  the  different  sections  of  Iowa  during  the  two  seasons 
of  1899  and  1900,  as  reported  by  observers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Peach  culture,  S.  B.  Voorhkes  (Proc.  New  Jersey  Slate  Hort.  Soc,  25  {1900),  jip. 
148-159). — The  author  summarizes  his  15  years  experience  in  ]>each  culture.  In  an 
orchard  of  25  acres  containing  about  3,000  l>earing  trees,  the  number  of  baskets 
marketed  has  averaged  5,160;  gross  receipts  for  same,  $2,800;  average  grais  j)er  basket, 
54  cts. ;  average  receipts  net  per  basket,  over  29}  cts.  The  average  cost  of  baskets, 
picking,  carting,  and  marketing  was  25  cts. 

Plums  and  plum  culture,  F.  A.  Waugh  {New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1901, 
pp.  371,Jig».  115). — This  gives  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  botany  and  horti- 
culture of  plums.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  use  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
('alifomia  plum  culture  is  not  discussed.  The  lKX>k  is  divided  into  2  main  parts. 
Part  I  classifies,  de8cril)e8,and  gives  the  names  of  practically  all  the  cultivated  native 
plums,  and  all  the  more  important  European,  Japan,  and  hybrid  sorts  grown  in  this 
country.  Under  Part  II  the  culture  and  management  of  plums  are  considere<l.  This 
part  includes  chapters  on  propagation,  varieties  for  planting,  orchard  and  ganlen 
maoagenient,  pollination,  geography  and  clin^tology,  diseases  of  plums,  insects 
affecting  them,  cooking  plums,  and  the  use  of  plum  trees  as  ornamental  plants.  The 
book  is  well  illustrateil  and  is  especially  opportune  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
attention  given  to  plum  growing  by  horticulturists  in  this  country. 

Fruit  culture  in  Hussia.  II,  Fniit  culture  in  the  government  of  Kazan, 
V.  V.  Pashkbvicb  (Si.  Pelmhurg:  Min.  Agr.  and  Imp.  Domainn,  Depl.  Agr.,  1899, 
pp.  XVI  +  g76,  figt.  66,  map  1;  rev.  in  Sekk.  Khoz.  %  Lyetov.,  199  (1900),  Oct.,  pp.  245- 
t41). 
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The  breeding^  of  native  northwestern  Aniits,  N.  E.  Hansen  {Rpt.  loira  ITnrt. 
Sue.,  ,!.'>  (1!>00),  }i)i.  ^J.)-^!?).— Some  '27,000  wedlinga  of  different  orfhanl  ami  muall 
fruitK  liave  Ihvd  (trown  )>y  the  author  ami  some  coiunients  are  made  on  the  results 
obtahieil.  The  author  ntates  that  the  inont  |>roniimng  of  the  new  tyix-s  of  fniitfi 
grr)wn  is  the  8aml  cherry  {JYmiiis  U-Kteyi).  At  the  |)rt»<ent  time  this  makes  a  gootl 
fruit  for  culinary  ust;  and  it  is  Iwlieved  that  but  little  remains  to  make  if  a  ohoiee 
table  fniit. 

The  washing:  of  cider  fruits,  A.  Tki'ei.lk  {Mnn.  fior.  Xat.  Ayr.  Fnniee,  1.19 
(1900),  ]>]>.  ,i0.t-S.i7). — This  i>a|>er  (jives  the  history  of  this  phase  of  (■i<ler  makiii):, 
includi-H  the  rt>snlts  of  tiie  author's  exi>erinient8 along  the  same  line,  ami  dis«-uw«<«4  at 
some  length  the  a<lvisability  of  washing.apples  an<l  pears  intended  for  eider  making. 
In  the  author's  ex|K'riments  15  samples,  representing  7  varieties  of  apples,  were 
washed  an<l  the  wash  water  analyzed  for  total  impurities,  tannin,  ^>e(■tins,  albnini- 
noids,  acid,  anil  ash.  Ea<'h  sample  vaa  made  up  of  20  kg.  of  apples  and  was  washed 
seimrately.  In  wa><hing,  the  apples  were  not  all  jmt  in  the  water  at  once  but  were 
washcnl  quickly  one  at  a  time  by  hand  so  that  all  impurities  were  removtKl.  By  this 
meth(MlonlyiiliUlcdistille<l  water  waa  require<l  for  washing  each  sample.  The  apples 
had  lH*en  gathered  at-c^onling  to  the  usual  methods  of  harvesting  for  ci<ler.  The  water 
in  which  the  sanii)les  were  washed  always  assumed  a  dirty  black  color,  and  often 
had  a  disagreeable  o<lor.  The  analysis  showed  the  total  impurities  for  the  different 
8am])les  to  vary  from  2.05  to  26.85  gm.,  averaging  7.24  gm.  for  each  20  kg.  of  apples 
washed.  The  total  sugar  content  of  the  wa«h  water  from  20  kg.  of  appk>s  varied 
from  0.121  to  14.905  gm.,  averaging  4.63  gm.;  pectins  and  albuminoids  from  0.3  to 
3.68  gm.,  averaging  1.412  gm.;  acid  from  0.  to  1.153  gin.,  averaging  0.191  gm.;  total 
ash  from  0.19  to  2.032  gm.,  averaging  0.708  gm.  The  number  of  grams  of  soluble 
and  insoluble  ash  in  9  of  the  samples  is  also  worked  out. 

A  review  of  the  literature  since  1804  on  washing  cider  fruits  shows  that  of  the  13 
writerswhohaveinvestigate<lthis8ubject,allareagreed  that  the  washing  of  dirty  fmils 
is  es.sential  to  the  production  of  a  first-class  cider  prwluct.  Ten  of  these  authors  are 
not  ojiposed  to  washing  clean  fruits,  three  are;  though  this  dissension  is  l>elieve<l  to 
be  due  largely  t>  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "clean  frtiit."  The 
author  shows  that  it  is  i>racticallj'  impossible  to  obtain  really  clean  cider  fruit  and 
that,  therefore,  all  cider  fruit  should  lie  washe<l.  In  washing,  fruit  should  1k»  jMit  in 
a  l<Kisely  woven  iMsket,  constantly  agitated  up  and  down  in  water  for  a  few  minntes, 
then  lifte<l  out  and  spread  on  clean  racks  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Violent  streams  of 
water  should  not  he  u.«(><l. 

The  usual  ol)jections  to  washing  cider  fniits  are  (I)  the  removal  of  the  yeastn  dis- 
seminated over  the  surface  of  thf  fruit,  causing  a  delay  in  fermentatiim  of  the  juice; 
(2)  a  dilution  of  the  cider,  and  (3)  a  loss  of  aroma.  Relative  to  these  objections, 
the  work  of  Behreixl,  an  given  by  the  author,  shows  that  the  quantity  of  juice 
yielded  by  washed  fruit  is  leas  than  when  not  washe<l;  also  that  the  yeast  is  as  plen- 
tiful in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  juices  of  washed 
and  iniwashed  fruits  is  also  practically  identical.  The  amount  of  material  removed 
by  washing  1,000  kg.  of  fruit  is  calculate<l  by  the  author  from  his  analyses  to  be  as 
follows:  Total  sugar,  231.5  gm.;  tannin,  1.15  gm.;  pet^tins,  70.6 inn. ;  malic  acid,  9.55 
gm.;  dry  matter,  .362.9  gm.;  a«h,  35.4  gm.  Thest>  amounts  are  considere*!  too  small 
to  harmfully  atfect  the  product  by  their  removal. 

The  outcome  of  crossing:  fruits  and  shrubs  in  the  Northwest,  J.  I.^  Brnn 
( lipt.  loira  Horl.  Sor.,  ;h'>  ( 1900),  pp.  170-178).— k  summary  is  given  of  some  results 
secured  during  a  series  of  years  in  crt)ssing  plums,  goosel)erTies,  roses,  crab  apples, 
and  8trawl>erries. 

The  ctiltivation  of  oranges,  AliSo  {.Toxir.  Roy.  Hori.  Sue.  [London],  S.i  (1901), 
Xo.  S,  pp.  341-.ioJ). — The  feature  dealt  with  es|H'cially  in  this  article  is  the  fertilizing 
of  oranges.     Formulas  appropriate  for  young  trees,  trees  in  full  bearing,  old  trees. 
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and  trees  affected  with  kudi  diseaoe  and  otherwise  out  of  the  normal,  are  fciven.  As 
a  \taei8  for  (alculation  the  author  gives  the  average  analysis  of  the  partit  of  the  orange 
tree,  as  determined  by  himself,  as  follows: 

AntilysM  of  orange  trees. 


Fresh  fniit . 

Lnf 

Wood 


Total  tub. 


Percent. 
3.21 
COO 
7.00 


NltroRon.    """^S;'^"  rouuih. 

ftTce»«<.    ]    Peremt.  Per  cent. 

0.38               0.40  0.38 

.70,              .10  .38 

.70                .SO  .73 


()u  the  above  basis,  it  is  calculated  that  a  hectare  of  oranges  containing  atiout  250 
trees  and  yielding,  when  in  full  bearing,  30,000  kg.  of  fruit,  would  remove  fnmi  the 
soil  114  kg.  of  nitrogen,  120  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  114  kg.  of  potash.  If  these 
elements  are  returned  to  the  soil  the  equivalent  of  760  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  705  kg. 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  225  kg.  of  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  required.  This 
formula  is  intended  for  soils  composed  mainly  of  siliceous  sand  with  some  lime  and 
clay,  having  a  good  depth,  and  capable  during  the  sununer  of  receiving  copious  irri- 
gation. This  is  considered  by  the  author  the  ideal  soil  for  oranges.  On  other  soils 
this  formula  can  not  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  evil  effe(*ts  attributed  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen  are  that  it  produces  an  exuberant 
growth  of  wood  and  foliage,  while  the  resulting  fruit  is  very  coarse  and  thick  skinned, 
with  little  sugar  or  aroma,  and  of  bad  keeping  quality.  The  time  of  ripening  is  also 
retarded.  With  an  exrees  of  phosphoric  acid  the  fruits  are  small,  numerous,  well 
flavored,  and  aromatic,  with  thin  skins  and  poor  pulp.  "When  potash  is  super- 
abundant, the  tree  does  not  grow  very  large,  but  the  fruit  is  juicy,  sweet,  and  of 
pleaiaot  flavor." 

As  to  the  most  desirable  forms  of  fertilizers,  the  author  prefers  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  light  soils  and  in  those  charged  with  organic  matter;  nitrate  of  soda  is  l)etter 
applie<l  to  heavy  soils.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  considered  the  liest  of  the  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  "Only  in  gypseous  soils  and  thoee  humid  and  rich  in  organic 
residues  should  the  phosphate  'Thomas'  be  employed."  The  sulphate  and  chlorid 
of  potash  may  he  used  indifferently,  though  the  sulphate  appears  to  give  more 
delicacy  and  fragrance  to  the  fruit.  In  rather  limy  soils  the  use  of  sulphate  of.  iron 
is  considered  beneficial.  In  those  with  a  little  lime,  and  especially  if  inclined  to  be 
rough  and  clayey,  the  use  of  gypsum  is  advised. 

In  fertilizing  young  trees  materials  furnishing  about  one-half  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  one-fourth  the  potash  required  for  an  onthard  in  full  l>earing, 
as  noted  above,  are  required.  For  old  trees  the  following  is  one  fornmla  ret-ommended : 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  300  kgo  nitrate  of  soda,  400  kg. ;  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
manganese,  800  kg.;  sulphate  of  iron,  300  kg.;  chlorid  of  potassium,  25  kg.,  per 
hectare.  In  the  case  of  orange  trees  which  produce  an  abundance  of  wood,  leaf,  and 
flowers  with  bat  little  fruit,  the  author  believes  the  defect  due.either  to  a  deficiency  of 
notrition  or  to  a  deficiency  of  the  phosphates  which  promote  the  fecundation  of  the 
ovary  of  the  flower,  or  to  a  superabundance  of  nitrogen,  "  which  by  excessively 
expanding  the  sexual  oigans  of  the  flower  produces  its  altortion."  The  following 
formula  is  suggested  for  such  trees:  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  75  kg. ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
75  kg.;  superphosphate  of  lime,  1,000  kg.;  kainit,  300  kg.;  sulphate  of  lime,  ;{00  kg., 
per  hectare.  With  orange  trees  suffering  from  gumming  the  use  of  organic  fertilizers, 
and  especially  horse  manure,  should  be  avoided.  The  only  manure  required  for  trees 
in  the  seed  bed  is  the  free  use  of  horse  manure. 

In  orange  fertilization  the  manures  should  be  plowed  under  after  the  crop  is 
gathered.     If  applied  later  or  at  bloeeoming  time,  the  sap  rises  hastily  and  the  "gen- 
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erating  organs  obtain  an  unequal  or  disproportionate  growth,  and  the  fecundation  is 
bad  or  else  noneffective;  consequently  the  flowers  prove  abortive."  Where  phos- 
pbatic  and  potash  fertilizers  are  applied  to  the  orchard  in  February,  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers like  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  applied  in  June. 
The  author  considers  it  a  mistake  to  apply  manures  to  oranges  in  August,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  apple  orchards  are  not  fertilized  at  this  time  of  year. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  hold  the  oranges  on  the  trees  for  spring  sales,  the  author 
considers  it  ne(«ssary  to  use  a  formula  of  mixed  fertilizers,  applied  as  follows:  The 
superphosphate,  the  organic  manure,  and  half  of  the  potash  salt  should  be  applie<1 
in  February;  half  of  the  nitrogenous  mineral  fertilizers  and  the  remainder  of  the 
potash  salt  in  July;  the  other  half  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  together  with  400 
or  500  kg.  of  gypsum,  should  be  applied  in  September;  and  10  or  12  days  after  the 
sulphate  uf  iron.  "The  gypsum  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  tend  to  fix  the  fruit  on  the 
tree,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  repressing  the  excessive  growth  of  the  wood  and  leaf, 
direct  a  great  part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  which  might  have  been  monopolized 
there  to  the  fruit." 

It  is  believed  that  the  formulas  recommended  for  oranges  will  apply  equally  well 
to  lemons,  citrons,  and  limes  on  similar  soils,  adding  in  each  case  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  more  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  sint*  under  similar  conditions  these  fruits  require 
greater  amounts  of  nitrogen  than  do  oranges. 

Notes  on  strawberries,  L.  K.  Taft  and  M.  L.  Dean  (Michigan  iHa.  Bui.  189, 
pp.  111-119). — This  is  a  report  on  varieties  of  strawberries,  similar  in  character  to 
those  previously  renderetl  ( E.  S.  R.,  1 1,  p.  931 ).  The  blooming  and  ripening  periods, 
vigor,  hanlincss,  percentage  of  bloom  killed  by  frost,  productiveness,  size,  form, 
color,  quality,  and  firmness  of  the  fruit  are  tabulated  for  144  different  varieties  grown 
at  the  station.  Fifty-three  of  the  varieties  are  described  in  brief  paragraphs.  Frost 
affecte<l  a  numl)er  of  varieties.  The  loss  was  greatest  with  those  varieties  whose 
flowers  were  not  protected  by  foliage,  and  whose  petals  were  open.  As  a  rule,  only  one 
flower  upon  a  fruit  stock  was  affectetl.  Of  the  newer  sorts  fruited  in  1900,  H.  and  H., 
Echo,  Emma,  tiamage,  Gladstone,  Stouffer,  Johnson  Early,  and  W'ooll  are  consid- 
ered the  most  promising.  Some  of  the  older  varieties  which  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  station,  and  which  still  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, are  Exi«lsior,  Haverland,  Warfleld,  Clyde,  Bubach,  and  Brandywine. 

Kodem  cranberry  culttire;  essential  principles  of  the  business  (jtunii  Sevc 
Yorker,  60  (1901) , No». 2684, p. 466;  2686,p.48S;  2686, p. 499). —A.  popular  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  details  of  modern  cranberry  culture,  from  the  clearing  of  the  land  to 
picking  and  shipping  the  crop. 

The  g:rape  in  Oregon.  I,  Western  Oregon,  E.  K.  Lake  et  al.  ( OrtffonSla.  BvL 
66,  pp.  63-84,  Jig*.  10) . — A  iwpular  bulletin  on  grape  culture  in  western  Oregon,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  grape  growing  for  home  consumption.  The  varieties 
growing  at  the  station  are  descril)ed  and  cultural  directions  given  for  growing  grapes 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 

"Among  the  best  of  the  varieties  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested 'in  Or^^in  are 
Concord,  W'orden,  Moore,  and  Eaton  for  black  grapes;  Niagara,  Diamond,  and  Green 
Mountain  for  white  grai>e.><,  and  Delaware  and  Brighton  for  red  grapes.  All  of  these 
varieties  will  yield  well  and  ripen  ]>erfectly  in  a  favorable  season  and  can  not  fail  to 
give  satisfaction,  except  that  Worden  will  )>e  found  too  soft  for  shipment.  Do  not 
attempt  to  grow  such  varieties  as  Black  Hamburg,  Sweetwater,  or  Muscat;  they  are 
not  well  adapted  to  this  climate." 

Orapes  and  wine:  The  grape  in  vineyards,  gardens,  and  grape  houses; 
wine,  its  preparation,  distillation,  and  diseases,  P.  J  amain,  G.  Bella  ir,  and 
C.  MoREAU  ( La  rigne  el  te  fin.  La  rigne  dans  Us  vignobles.  Us  jardins  et  U*  serres;  U  rm, 
«a  prfparalioii,  sa  dislillatiou,  ses  maladies.  Paris:  Octare  Doin,  1901,  jtp.  96ti,  Jigs. 
S57).— This  comprehensive  volume  purports  to  be  a  complete  study  of  the  vine,  con- 
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sidered  from  the  quadruple  standpoint  of  vineyard  culture,  the  production  of  wine, 
distillation,  and  the  production  of  table  grapes  in  gardens  and  graperies.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  contains  chapters  on  and  discivses  at  length  such  subjects  as  varie- 
ties of  f^rapee,  propagation,  grafting,  plantations,  cultivation,  pruning,  unfavorable 
conditions,  diseases  and  insects  affecting,  trellising,  grape  houses,  espalier  culture, 
forcing,  retarding  growth,  commercial  culture,  preservation  of  grapes,  packing  and 
selling,  etc.  The  second  part  takes  up  harvesting  and  wine  making,  jtasteurization, 
diseases  of  wines,  distillation,  wine  making  in  Algiers,  and  a  study  and  classification 
of  the  wines  of  France  and  her  colonies. 

The  ▼ins;  notes  on  its  intensive  culture,  £.  L.  Guaroiola  (La  vid;  notat 
lombre  tu  cultivo  intenriw.  Valencia,  1899,  pp.  198,  figs.  6'£). — This  is  a  popular  work 
on  vine  growing,  describing  in  detail  intensive  cultural  operations,  including  methods 
of  protection  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 

Viticulture,  its  processes  and  materials.  Viticulture  at  the  Exposition 
in  1900,  P.  Andribu  (Iai  viticulture,  set  procedis  el  ton  matiriel.  La  riliculture  A 
tEijxmtion  univertelle  de  1900.  Monlpellier:  Coulet  &  Suns,  1901,  figs.  88).—PsiTt  1  of 
this  work  discusses  the  vineyard,  stocks,  French  and  foreign  wines,  reconstruction 
of  vineyards  on  American  stocks,  culture  and  protection  of  vines,  diseases  and  insects 
affecting.  Part  2  takes  up  the  subject  of  wine  making  in  its  various  phases,  such  as 
fermentation,  extraction  of  the  marc,  wine  handling,  analysis  of  musts  and  wine, 
extraction  of  tartaric  acid,  etc. 

On  the  rational  pnining:  of  vines,  F.  KdvBssi  ( Compl.  Hend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris, 
ISi  (1901),  So.  15,  pp.  9^3-9^6).— t\ie  author  holds  that  the  ripeness  of  the  wood 
inaterially  influences  the  production  of  fruit  the  following  season.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  vines  but  of  fruit  trees.  The  influenceof  ripeness  is  felt  in  two  ways:  It  mmli- 
fi«9  the  number  and  the  position  of  the  fruit  buds  and  also  the  number  of  fruits. 
With  well-ripened  wood  the  fruit  buds  begin  close  to  the  base  of  the  shoot  on  which 
they  are  borne,  say  the  third  bud,  while  on  shoots  of  poorly  matured  woo<l  the  fruit 
bods  commence  to  form  only  with  the  fifth  bud.  Besides,  the  shoots  in  the  first 
case  will  carry  2  or  3  bunches,  while  in  the  second  there  will  be  only  one.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  fruit  crop,  therefore,  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  2  seasons :  The  year  preceding,  which  determines  the  <legree  of  ripenesw 
of  the  shootii,  and  thus  the  position  and  number  of  bunches;  and  that  of  the  same 
year,  which  affects  florization,  fructification,  and  the  mafpring  of  the  crop.  An 
examination  of  the  weather  record  and  of  vintage  production  over  long  perioils  of 
time  showed  that  dry  years,  which  permit  of  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood, 
are  usually  followed  by  abundant  harvests;  while  wet  years,  which  favor  a  late, 
immature  growth  of  wood,  are  followed  by  small  harvests. 

These  facts  are  susceptible  of  practical  application,  and  furnish  a  rational  Imsis  for 
the  pruning  of  different  varieties  in  different  localities.  If  the  season  has  Ix-en  such 
that  the  vines  are  well  matured,  pruning  should  be  short.  If  rainy  and  conducive 
to  the  production  of  poorly  matured  shtwts,  the  pruning  should  be  longer  than  oth- 
erwise. It  is  the  condition  of  the  shoots  themselves  rather  than  rules  which  must 
govern  in  pruning. 

Anatomical  researches  on  the  ripeninfc  of  vine  shoots,  F.  KfivKs.'si  (Compl. 
ftmd.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ItS  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  647-€50).—\n  the  reconstruction  of 
the  European  vineyards  on  American  stock,  it  has  been  found  that  much  greater 
sucress  has  Ijeen  attained  with  well  ripened  than  with  poorly  ripened  graft  wood. 
For  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  light  on  this  subject  the  author  made  a  study  of  the 
thicknece  of  the  cell  walls  and  of  the  starch  content  of  the  two  woo<l».  The  vines 
c^nasted  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Vitis  riparia,  V.  nipestris,  V.  berlandieri,  and  V. 
Tini/era.  The  data  obtained  show  that  the  cell  walls  of  the  well-ripened  wood  were 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  poorly  ripene<l,  and  that  the  cells  inclosed  more, 
staich. 
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The  quality  of  the  wood  of  vines,  L.  Ravaz  and  A.  Bonnet  (Prog.  Agr.  a  Vit. 
(Ed.  L'Eiil),SS  ( 1901),  Xo.  ;^,  ]>p.  S60-S69,  figs.  IS)  .—In  pruning  vines  it  is  dearable 
to  reserve  always  the  more  mature  wood.  The  authors  have  made  some  invegtiga- 
tions  as  to  the  means  of  determining  with  certainty,  by  a  simple  process,  how  this 
itin  t)e  done  by  the  vineyardist.  A  review  is  given  of  the  investigations  of  earlier 
workers,  showing  that  the  specific-gravity  method  of  deteniiining  the  maturity  of 
vine  wood  is  unreliable,  besides  lieing  difficult  of  application  with  the  crude  scales 
found  on  most  vineyard  plantations.  Microscopic  examinations  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  mature  and  immature  wood  showed  that  the  starch  content  of 
the  mature  wood  is  much  greater  than  in  the  immature  wood,  with  proportionate 
gradations  J)etween;  hence  by  applying  the  tincture  of  iodin  test  to  the  freshly  cut 
wood  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  blue  color  reaction  with  the  starch  of  the  wood 
will  indicate  the  degree  of  maturity.  This  is  a  simple  test,  requiring  no  i<pecial 
knowledge  or  apparatus  for  it.s  appli<»tioii,  ami  is  considered  practical. 

An  old  rubber  plantation,  A.  H.  Rbrkhout  (Indian  fhrenter,  S7  (1901),  Xo.  4, 
pp.  184,  IKo). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  rubber  plantation  in  Java,  in  which  the 
treen,  Ficvs  rlaxlim,  were  planted  in  1864.  The  estimated  cost  of  planting  and  culti- 
vation was  alKtut  $7  per  acre,  and  the  plantation  embraces  72j  acres,  and  contained, 
when  plante<l,  .5,200  trees.  The  first  tapping  of  the  trees  was  made  in  1886  and  the 
yield  of  rublnr  from  that  time  to  1898  is  shown  in  tabular  form.  An  average  of  the 
figures  shows  the  annual  net  profit  of  $39.30  per  acre,  with  a  maximum  profit  of  $58 
for  the  last  year. 

Caoutchouc  from  the  Kongo,  L.  (tkntil  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  wr.,  29  (1901),  So. 
748,  pp.  ■M^-2(i4).—'\\\\s  arti('le  discusses  protection  and  forest  c-on8er\'ancy  of  caout- 
chouc, preparation  of  the  juice,  propagation,  multiplication,  and  planting. 

Sander's  orchid  guide  (.SK.  Albaw,  England:  F.  Sanders  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  SSO).— 
This  lxM)k  gives  in  tabular  form  the  native  country,  description,  season  of  flowering, 
and  cultural  classification  uf  nearly  all  the  species  and  hybrids  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  school  gardens  and  children's  herbariums, 
1900,  H.  L.  Claim-  (Tram.  Massnrhwvlts  Hart.  Soc.,  1900,  II,  ]tp.  S4S-S59,fig*.  6).— 
This  report  covers  the  methods  and  work  of  the  children  of  several  schools  in  her- 
barium and  ganlen  making,  with  list  of  prizes,  etc. 

The  educational  status  of  horticultxire,  F.  W.  Card  (Amer.  Gard.,  ai  (1901), 
No.  SJii,  J)]).  2 IS,  J 14)- — A  paper  read  before  the  Section  of  Botany  and  Horticulture 
at  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations. 

FOBESTBT. 

A  forest  working  plan  for  Township  40,  Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase, 
Hamilton  County,  New  Tork  State  Forest  Preserve,  R.  S.  HosMERand  £.  S. 
Brixk  (  (/.  .S'.  Depl.  Agr.,  Division  of  Forestry  Bui.  SO,  pp.  64,  )>ls.  11,  rnaps 4).— Tbm 
working  plan  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  provisions  of  Circular  No.  21  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  of  this  Department,  and  is  the  first  instance  of  cooperation  in  practical 
forest  management  lietween  this  Department  and  a  State  government  The  main 
purjKJse  of  this  working  plan  is  to  outline  a  method  of  management  under  which  the 
merchantable  timber  may  Ix^  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  successive  crope  may  be 
obtained  and  the  condition  of  the  forest  constantly  improved.  A  general  description 
of  the  township  and  its  chief  topographical  features  are  given.  The  forest  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees,  the  principal  species,  in  order  of 
occurrence,  being  as  follows:  Spruce,  yellow  birch,  balsam,  hemlock,  beech,  bard 
maple,  and  white  j)ine.    With  these  are  associated  arbor  vita*,  commonly  known  as 
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cedar,  bla<'k  spruce,  taxnarark,  rwl  or  Norway  pine,  soft  maple,  and  white  birch,  with 
Mattered  white  ash  and  black  cherry.  Aspen,  commonly  known  as  poplar,  and  bird 
cherry  are  found  on  the  bumed-over  land.  The  underbrush  is  mainly  witch  hobble, 
striped  maple  or  mooeewood,  and  mountain  or  spotted  maple.  SpiiTJce  predominates, 
formiogas  much  as  46  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  The  different  forest  areas  are  divided 
into  swamp,  spruce  land,  and  upper  spruce  slopes,  an<l  the  characteristic  species  of 
the  different  forest  types  are  enumerated.  The  species  to  be  lumbered  are  spruce, 
balsam,  and  pine,  and  estimates  are  given  of  the  merchantable  volume  of  these 
different  species.  The  remaining  species  of  trees  should  not  be  lumbered  at  present, 
the  demand  for  them  not  being  sufiBcient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  lumbering  these 
trees  at  this  time. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  water  (Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14  (1901),  No. 
11,  pp.  300-S06). — ^This  article  contains  a  summary  of  investigations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  relationship  between  forests  and  rainfall.  Actturding  to  the  author  it 
seems  probable  that  forests  increase  the  volume  of  the  total  hydrometeors.  The 
actual  demonstration  of  this  statement  is  difBcult,  and  it  rests  mainly  upon  theoreti- 
cal deductions.  The  forest  cover  is  said  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total 
moisture.  Spruce  and  fir  retain  the  largest  amounts,  while  deciduous  trees — such  as 
beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam — retain  the  least.  It  is  stated  that  an  average  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  precipitation  during  the  year  is  retained  by  the  forest  cover.  Some 
of  this  ultimately  reaches  the  ground,  running  down  the  larger  branches  and  trunks, 
eo  that  the  soil  of  the  forest  receives  about  20  per  cent  less  water  than  is  deposited 
upon  an  equal  area  in  the  open.  The  forest  cover  is  said  to  greatly  diminish  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil,  about  one-fourth  less  evaporation  taking  place 
from  forest  soil  than  from  a  similar  soil  in  the  open.  Upon  plains  and  elevations  up 
to  500  meters  forests  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  soil  water,  while  from  800  to  900 
meters  and  above  they  diminish  it.  Forest  trees  are  said  to  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  water  as  compared  with  the  amount  used  by  agricultural  crops  occupying  ' 
an  equal  area. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  forests  is  shown  in  the  increased  permeability  of  the  soil  by 
the  penetration  of  the  roots  to  considerable  depths.  Upon  a  mountain  side  the  forest, 
by  its  influence  in  carrying  water  deep  into  the  soil,  has  the  same  effect  as  would 
he  shown  by  a  reduction  of  the  slope.  The  total  effect  of  this  influence  is  unknown, 
but  is  now  being  investigated  at  two  of  the  Swiss  forest  stations.  The  proportion  of 
nibterranean  water  is  increased  and  the  superficial  moisture  diminished  under  a 
forest  cover,  and  in  general  more  streams  have  their  origin  in  wooded  areas  than  in 
cleared  ones.  Streams  having  their  origin  between  400  and  800  meters'  elevation  are 
nsoally  more  numerous,  larger,  and  more  constant  by  reason  of  the  greater  total 
moisture  at  that  elevation.  The  effect  of  forests  in  preventing  erosion  is  pointed 
oat  Forests  likewise  tend  to  repress  floods  by  reducing  the  superficial  soil  moisture 
and  by  indirectly  diminishing  the  slope,  causing  water  to  spread  more  evenly.  As 
a  remit,  in  wooded  areas  local  floods  are  less  frequent  and  less  destructive  than  in 
denuded  ones.  However,  floods  due  to  cosmic  influences  are  but  little  affected  by 
forests. 

Extermination  of  oaka  at  Lake  Oeneva,  Wisconsin,  J.  Jbnsen  {Forester,  7 
(1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  63-66). — An  account  is  given  of  the  gradual  death  and  disappear- 
ance of  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  An  examination  made 
of  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trees  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  fungus  or  other 
external  cause  of  injury,  and  it  was  suggested  that  doubtless  the  trouble  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  moisture.  The  seasons  of  1893,  1894,  and  1895  were  noted  for  their  extreme 
dtongfat,  and  the  winter  of  1898-99  for  its  extreme  low  temperature  and  light  fall  of 
snow.  These  factors  acting  together  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  trees  in  question.  As  a  means  of  preventing  further 
iojnry  the  author  recommends  covering  the  ground  with  shrubbery  or  herbat^ous 
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perennials,  or  permitting  the  gnsB  to  grow  among  the  trees.  This  would  hold  the 
fallen  leaves  and  snow,  and  form  a  blanket  which  would  prevent  the  froet  from  going 
deep  into  the  ground,  as  well  as  protect  it  against  excessive  evaporation  during  the 
winter. 

The  plane  trees,  W.  J.  Bean  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ter.,  i9  (1901),  No.  764,  pp.  363, 
S64,fig.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  some  of  the  plane  trees,  which  are  said  to  include 
the  most  useful  and  important  town  and  street  trees.  Of  the  species  of  Platanus  the 
author  describes  3,  P.  orientalU,  P.  acerifolia,  and  P.  cuneala  as  of  European  and 
Asiatic  origin,  and  P.  ocHdentalis  as  of  American  origin. 

Studies  concemingr  the  gr^ntis  Plataaua,  F.  Jaennicke  (Abhandl.  K.  Leopold. 
Carotin.  Deul.  Akad.  Naturf.,  77,  No.  S,  pp.  Ill-Sg6,  pl».  10;  abs.  in  Sot.  Centbl.,  85 
( 1901) ,  No.  8,  pp.  £.57-259)  .—The  author  gives  results  of  5  years'  study  on  the  genus 
Platanus,  and  among  his  conclusions  he  states  that  there  are  6  species  and  11  varieties, 
as  follows:  P.  orifnialis,  with  4  varieties;  P.  occidentcUit,  with  6  varieties;  P.  acerifolia, 
which  he  believes  may  prove  to  be  either  a  variety  of  occidentalit  or  possibly  a 
hybrid  between  /'.  occidentalis  and  P.  orientalis;  P.  racemoga;  P.  mexicana,  with  1 
variety,  and  P.  wrighlii.    The  second  and  last  3  species  are  of  American  origin. 

The  conversion  of  home-g^rown  timber  for  estate  and  other  purposes,  D.  F. 
Mackenzie  (7Van».  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  6.  ter.,  IS  (1901),  pp.  1S4-14S, 
dgs.  S). — Suggestions  are  given  for  the  conversion  of  timber  into  various  manufoc- 
tured  products,  by  which  the  value  of  the  forest  products  may  be  increased.  IJsts 
are  given  of  the  more  common  forms  and  purposes  for  which  different  kinds  of  wood 
are  utilized,  together  with  the  average  price  that  the  material  bringu  in  the  markets. 
Suggestions  are  also  given  for  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  waste  products,  derived 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  timber,  into  different  forms  of  lumber,  etc. 

Improvement  felling  as  a  financial  success,  F.  E.  Olhsped  (Forater,  7  (1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  S6-88,  figs.  2). — The  value  of  improvement  cuttings  in  forest  management 
is  shown  by  examples  drawn  from  the  management  of  the  Sal  and  Sain  forests  of 
India,  in  which  crowded  groups  have  been  thinned  out  and  a  better  quality  of  tim- 
ber secured. 

Colorado  forest  flres  in  1900,  H.  Micheisen  ( Foretler,  7  (1901) ,  No.  3,  pp.  S6-61, 
fiy.  7).— During  the  season  covered  by  this  report  the  forests  of  Colorado  suffered 
severely  by  reason  of  fires.  A  cold  spring  was  followed  by  a  hot  summer,  almos-t 
rainless,  and  the  first  heavy  snow  fell  on  October  30.  Between  May  15  and  the  mid- 
dle of  September  numerous  fires  swept  over  portions  of  the  State.  While  no  actual 
measurements  were  made  of  the  losses,  estimates  are  given,  based  upon  statements  of 
forest  rangers,  surveyors,  and  others,  from  which  it  appears  that  about  one-tenth  of 
the  timl)er  lands  of  the  State  were  destroyed  by  forest  fires  during  the  summer 
of  1900.  .\  list  is  given  of  the  area  of  forest  and  brush  lands,  by  counties,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  burned-over  tracts.  The  area  covered  by  the  fires  is  esti- 
niate<l  at  758  8(juare  miles,  and  the  timber  lands  remaining  at  the  end  of  1900  at 
6,407  square  miles.  The  effect  of  this  serious  destruction  of  forests  is  expected  to  he 
shown  in  the  coming  season  in  the  reduced  amount  of  water  for  irrigation  purpows 
late  in  the  season,  an  some  of  these  tracts  were  situated  upon  the  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  imi)ortant  streams  of  the  State. 

Destruction  of  timber  by  the  Oalveston  storm,  W.  L.  Bray  (fbretter,  7  (1901), 
No.  3,  2>p.  53-56,  Jigs.  S). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  extensive  damage  done 
to  forests  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Galveston  storm.  The  forests  which 
Bustaine<l  the  heaviest  damage  <-on8tituted  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles,  and 
were  compose<l  mostly  of  pines  and  oaks,  the  most  valuable  so' far  as  lumbering  is 
conceme<l  being  the  white  oak  and  loblolly  pine.  The  effect  of  the  storm  was  to 
prostrate  at  least  50  ]>er  cent  of  the  merchantable  pine  and  oak  and  in  many  cases  all 
of  the  merchantable  timber  was  overthrown.  Of  this  amount  of  timber,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  will  be  saved  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
mills,  inaccessibility  of  forest  tracts,  etc. 
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A  "snowbreak"  for  the  protection  of  timber  plantstiona,  G.  L.  Clothibr 

{ForeMer,  7  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  61,  6g,fig.  1). — The  author  states  that  the  usual  form 
of  windbreak  planted  in  pnurie  regions  is  almost  invariably  located  too  close  to  the 
buildings,  and,  if  there  is  no  natural  or  artificial  protection  beyond  the  grove  to  check 
the  moving  snow,  in  some  cases  these  windbreaks  are  a  positive  damage.  In  order 
to  protect  forest  plantations  against  this  injury  it  is  suggested  that  snowbreaks  be 
formed  on  their  exposed  sides  by  planting  4  or  5  rows  of  trees  and  shrubs  8  or  10  rods 
to  the  windward.  This  protective  belt  should  usually  take  the  form  of  an  L  and  the 
trees  planted  upon  it  should  consist  of  species  which  may  be  broken  or  bent  with- 
oat  serious  injury  to  the  plants.  For  such  a  snowbreak  the  author  recommends  the 
planting  of  white  or  bull  pine  which  would  be  on  the  windward  side  of  the  belt. 
The  next  row  should  consist  of  red  cedar  or  laurel-leaved  willow;  the  third  of  Rus- 
sian wild  olive  or  chokecherry;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  rows  of  the  common  wild 
plnm.  Such  a  snowbreak  is  adapted  to  ail  the  requirements  of  either  of  the  Dakotas 
or  similar  localities. 

The  forestry  agitation  in  New  Hampshire,  R.  M.  Griffith  (Forester,  7  (IVOI), 
No.  4,  pp.  79-81) . — A  brief  review  is  given  of  a  bill  which  was  presentetl  to  the  State 
legislature  but  failed  to  pass.  The  author  points  out  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  bill  and  calls  attention  to  the  impracticability  of  one  section  which 
relates  to  the  shipment  of  logs  under  10  in.  in  diameter.  This  requirement,  which 
w^w  intended  to  cover  the  size  of  trees  cut,  if  applied  to  the  logs  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree,  would  necessitate  either  a  great  amount  of  waste  in  luml)ering  or  the  selec- 
tion of  only  a  limited  number  of  trees.  The  effect  of  forests  on  the  water  supply  of 
the  State  is  said  to  have  aroused  an  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  forestry,  and 
Iteneficial  results  are  hoped  to  follow  the  inquiries  that  have  been  recently  begun. 

The  forest  laws  of  New  Tork,  T.  Cleveland,  jr.  (Foretter,  7  (1901),  No.  4,  pp. 
iH-85). — A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  forest  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1650  to  the  present  date. 

Dictionary  of  German  and  English  forest  terms,  K.  Prilipp  ( Deuttch-Engli*rhes 
Fontwdrterbuch.  Neudamm:  ./.  Neumann,  1900,  pp.  107). — This  dictionary  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  foresters,  and  gives  technical  definitions  of  the  terms  employed 
in  foreatrj-. ' 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

An  attempt  to  estimate  the  Tltality  of  seeds  by  an  electrical  method,  A.  D. 

Waller  (iVoc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  68(1901),  No.  44S,  pp.  79-92,  fig». ;?).— The  author 
tuM  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  utilization  of  "  blaze 
currents  "  in  detennining  the  vitality  of  seeds.    By  blaze  current  the  author  denotes 
the  galvanometrical  token  of  an  explosive  change  locally  excite<l  in  living  matter. 
An  unequivocal  blaze  current  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  exciting  current  and  can 
not  be  a  polarization  counter-current.    The  investigation  is  limited  to  the  unequivocal 
blaze  current  as  a  criterion  between  living  and  nonliving  seeds,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  that  "  if  the  after-currents  aroused  by  single  induction  of  both  directions 
are  in  the  same  direction,  the  object  investigated  is  alive."     His  experiments  were 
(■onJiMtteiJ  with  beans.    The  seeds  were  tested  electrically  and  germination  testa  were 
Where  this  parasite  has  become  e«*peciallytrorfbit*»)hi\t,4i*«ru«nii>t'8u«»i:nn»fliindp»'-.r 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  application  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  soil. 
This  will  not  only  destroy  the  cuacuta  but  the  alfalfa  also,  its  action  being  due, 
according  to  the  report,  to  the  formation  of  a  tannate  of  iron  in  the  inner  tissues  of 
the  plant.    This  does  not  act  as  a  |:)oi8on,  but  obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  plant  in  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  it.    The  roots  of  the  alfalfa  are  not  injured  and  the  plants  quickly 
regain  their  normal  condition.     The  cuscuta,  however,  is  said  to  be  completely 
destroyed.     As  a  cheap  source  of  iron  sulphate  the  author  recommends  tiie  utili- 
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active  gennination,  while  rtill  older  seeds,  incapable  of  germination  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  manifested  a  still  smaller  blaze  and  finally  gave  such 
weak  currents  that  they  could  not  lie  distinguished  from  the  counter  effect  due  to 
polarization. 

Vitality  of  seeds,  H.  H.  Dixos  {Xalttre,  64  (1901),  So.  1654,  j>p.iS6,  i-J/).— The 
various  experiments  which  have  l)een  lately  conduct**!  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  low 
temperatures  upon  the  vitality  of  seeds  have  led  the  author  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  high  temi>eratures  upon  the  vitality  of  a  large  numlier  of  seeds.  The  author  has 
found  that  by  drying  8ec<ls  in  an  oven  at  65  to  75°  0.  for  a  day,  and  then  at  90°  C. 
for  a  day,  a  great  many  seeds  will  re.sist  temperatures  of  100°  C,  or  even  more.  His 
experiments  were  ma<le  with  oata,  rye  grass,  lettuce,  sunflower,  musk  flower,  alfalfa, 
rape,  California  (><>ppy,  and  poppy.  Of  these  alfalfa  proved  the  most  remstant 
After  an  exiKisure  of  1  hour  to  110°  ('.  and  then  1  hour  to  121°  C,  10  per  cent  of  the 
seed  germinated.  Of  other  seeds  investigatetl  the  maximum  temperature  was  for 
poppies  100°  C.  and  ScldzopeUthn  wdkeri  105°  C'.  The  effect  of  exposure  to  the  high 
temperature  was  noticeable  in  all  cases  by  the  marked  retardation  of  germination  and 
by  the  extremely  slow  growth  afterwards.  The  young  plants  were  weak  and  there 
seemeil  to  lie  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  geotropic  stimulus.  Whether  the  plants  would 
become  normal  or  not  M'as  imjiossible  to  say,  as  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
were  such  that  they  could  not  l)e  grown  to  maturity. 

The  author  also  reviews  the  exjieriments  of  Giglioli  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.406),  in  which 
the  action  of  both  liquid  and  gaseous  poisons  to  seeds  was  shown.  In  these  experi- 
ments prolongetl  ai4ion  of  oxygen,  chlorin,  nitric  oxid,  alcohol,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  seeds  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  power  of  genni- 
nation. The  author  repeated  a  number  of  these  experiments.  Alfalfa  seed  exjKised 
from  10  to  30  days  to  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol,  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  picric  acid,  did  not  have  the  powers  of  germination  noticeably  affected. 
See<ls  of  different  kinds  of  ix>iipies  resisted  the  action  of  alcohol  but  were  killed  by 
(;orrosive  sublimate  solutioii.  An  experiment  by  the  author  seems  to  show  that 
i-esistance  to  the  jKiison  is  not  due  to  a  quiescent  state  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  8ee«l, 
but  to  the  imi)erviousnes«  of  the  seed  coat.  A  large  nural)er  of  seeds  of  alfalfa  were 
selecte<l,  half  of  them  punctured,  all  dried,  and  after  drying  immersed  in  the  various 
solutions  mentioned  alx)ve.  The  uninjure<l  seeds  were  not  affecte<l  by  the  poisonous 
fluids,  while  the  punctureil  ones  had  their  vitality  entirely  destroyed. 

The  effect  of  hydrocyanic-acid  ga»  upon  ^ains  and  other  seeds,  C  O. 
TowKSKNi)  (Maryland  Sla.  Bul.  75,  pi>.  18S-19S,fig».  5) . — This  is  the  completed  paper, 
apreliminarynoti<« of  which  hasalready  been  given  (E.S.  R., 12,  p.  959).   Theauthor 
has  inveRtigate<l  the  effect  of  different  strengths  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  upon  tlie 
germination  of  dry  and  moist  seeds,  as  well  as  the  effect  upon  the  edible  pn>|>ertie»< 
of  the  same  Hee<ls  when  submitted  for  a  considerable  time  to  this  gas.     It  was  found 
that  dry  seeds  may  be  fumigated  with  the  usual  streugth  of  hydrocyanic  gas  for  the 
length  of  time  retjuired  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life  without  in  any  degree 
interfering  with  the  germinative  power  of  the  seeds.    Dry  seeds  may  he  subjectetl 
to  the  influen(«  of  the  gas  for  several  months  without  entirely  destroying  the  ability 
of  the  seeds  to  germinate.     When  subjecte<l  to  the  influence  of  the  gas  derive*!  from 
1  gm.  of  pota.ssinni  cyanid  per  cubic  f""t  th»>  se*"'-  '    ^  *^-'r ..':..  ytuietUr,7  (1901), 
Iw.  3,  jip.  Hs-06,  jiy'n.  i?y.'— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  extensive  damage  done 
to  forests  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  famous  (lalveston  storm.    The  forests  which 
sustained  the  heaviest  damage  constituted  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles,  and 
were  compose<l  mostly  of  pines  and  oaks,  the  most  valuable  so'  far  as  lumbering  is 
concerned  lieing  the  white  oak  and  loblolly  pine.    The  effect  of  the  storm  was  to 
prostrate  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  pine  and  oak  and  in  many  cases  all 
of  the  merchantable  timl)er  was  overthrown.    Of  this  amount  of  timber,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  will  1^  saved  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
mills,  inaccessibility  of  forest  tracts,  etc. 
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7  days  in  the  atmoepbere  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  will  remain  inactive  while  in  the 
gas,  and  for  from  7  to  12  days  after  removal,  but  will  eventually  germinate  to  some 
extent  if  the  strength  of  gas  used  does  not  exceed  0.05  gm.  per  cubic  foot  Wash- 
ing seeds  immediately  after  treating  with  the  gas  greatly  removes  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  treatment  Dry  seeds  treated  for  several  days  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  of  any  strength  will  not  be  injured  for  food,  while  damp  seeds  treated  even  for 
short  periods  of  time  should  not  be  used  for  food  until  several  hours  after  removal 
from  the  gas.  The  effect  of  the  gas  appears  to  pass  off  and  the  grain  may  be  eaten 
with  safety,  although  long  exposure  seems  to  render  it  unpalatable,  drain  and 
other  seeds  may  be  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests  without  injury  to  the  germinating  quality  of  the  seeds  and  without  rendering 
them  injurious  as  foods. 

The  data  upon  which  this  bulletin  is  based  are  also  published  in  Botanical  Gazette, 
SI  {1901),  No.  4,  pp-  g41-e64. 

Beport  of  the  seed  control  station  at  Oratz,  1900,  £.  Hotter  {Ztschr.  Landw. 
Vermiehtw.  Oesterr.,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp-  SS7-S4S). — A  brief  report  is  given  on  analyses 
of  913  miscellaneous  articles  and  337  samples  uf  seed,  257  of  which  were  samples  of 
clover  seed. 

BejMrt  of  the  chief  inapector  of  nozioua  weeds,  T.  N.  Willing  (Rpt.  Depl. 
Agr.  Northicest  Territories,  1900,  pp.  S4-4S). — A  report  is  given  of  inspection  trijw 
made  by  the  chief  inspector,  as  well  aa  his  assistants,  and  the  weeds  observed  in 
various  parts  of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  etc.  The  inspection  work  of  the  season  was 
carried  on  at  considerably  less  expense  than  usual,  owing  to  the  dry  season  which 
prevailed.  It  was  found  that  many  farmers  did  not  recognize  the  various  proscribed 
weeds,  and  when  their  attention  was  called  to  them  they  were  willing  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  requiring  their  destruction.  A  beneficial  effect  is  noted  in  the  atti- 
tude of  managers  of  mills  and  elcsvators  throughout' the  territory.  As  usual  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  work  the  educational  features  must  be  given  prominence. 

Destmction  of  charlock  by  spraying  ( County  Counciln  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland,  Tech.  Education,  Rpt.  9  (1900),  pp.  108-110).— \  tabular  report  is 
given  of  the  results  obtained  by  spraying  with  copper  sulphate  solutions  for  the 
destmction  of  charlock  at  5  different  places.  Strengths  of  solution  varying  from 
IJ  to  4  per  cent  were  employed,  the  amount  of  solution  usetl  varying  from  25  to  100 
gal.  per  acre.  The  results  obtained  show  that,  if  properly  applied,  copper  sulphate 
solatioDs  may  be  depended  upon  for  the  destruction  of  charlock  without  seriously 
injuring  fields  of  growing  grain.  The  application  should  be  made  when  the  weeds 
are  about  2  in.  high  during  calm  dry  weather.  If  properly  applied  the  1^  per  cent 
solution  at  the  rate  of  50  gal.  per  acre  is  sufficient.  If  the  wee<l  is  excee<lingly 
abundant  or  well  covered  by  the  grain  the  quantity  of  solution  may  be  increased. 
When  applications  are  made  late  in  the  season  the  amount  used  should  I)e  greater 
than  when  earlier  sprayings  are  given.  When  the  herbicide  is  used  in  damp  or 
threatening  weather  it  is  recommended  to  increase  the  strength  of  solution  rather 
than  the  quantity. 

On  the  destruction  of  cuscnta  in  alfalfa,  M.  Baillb  (Rev.  Vit.,  15  (1901),  No. 
S7g,  pp.  ISO,  ISI). — The  ordinary  means  oi  combating  the  cuscuta,  which  consist  of 
homing  over  the  infested  patches  and  exercising  care  in  seed  selection,  are  reviewed. 
Where  this  parasite  has  become  especially  troublesome,  the  author  states  that  it  may 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  application  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  soil. 
This  will  iiot  only  destroy  the  cuscuta  but  the  alfalfa  also,  its  action  l)eing  due, 
according  to  the  report,  to  the  formation  of  a  tannate  of  iron  in  the  inner  tissues  of 
the  plant  This  does  not  act  as  a  poison,  but  obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  plant  in  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  it  The  roots  of  the  alfalfa  are  not  injured  and  the  plants  quickly 
regain  their  normal  condition.  The  cuscuta,  however,  is  said  to  be  completely 
destroyed.    As  a  cheap  source  of  iron  sulphate  the  author  re(M>mmends  the  utili- 
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zation  of  the  mixture  which  js  used  in  purifying  illuminating  ga«.  This  mixture  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  30  kiloH  of  iron  sulphate,  16  liters  of  (calcium  hydrate,  and  10 
liters  of  wood  sawdust.  During  the  process  of  purification  of  the  gas  the  sawdust 
takes  up  a  large  amount  of  the  iron  of  sulphate,  and,  being  a  refuse  in  gas  manuiac- 
ture,  is  very  cheap,  costing  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  price  of  iron  sulphate. 
Where  this  mixture  is  used  it  must  lie  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  and  stirred, 
to  allow  the  gas  which  had  been  absorbed  to  escape. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS. 

Report  on  the  fungus  diseases  studied  at  the  botanical  laboratory  of  the 
agricultural  institute  of  Oembloux  during  1900,  E.  MARcnAi.  {Bui.  Agr.  [Bnu- 
seh'],  n  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  4-18,  figt.  5). — A  report  is  given  of  a  number  of  fungus 
diseases  which  were  investigated  during  the  season  Among  the  prominent  ones 
were  tomato  rot,  mildew  of  cauliflower,  rust  of  currants  and  white  pine,  a  mold  on 
the  stems  of  potato,  witches'  brooms  of  cherries,  damping  off  or  rot  of  young  pea 
Hcedlingfi,  a  wlerotium  disease  of  onions,  a  leaf  spot  of  currants,  scab  of  tomatoes,  and 
a  bacteria)  disease  of  l)eets. 

The  tomato  rot  was  cauBe<l  by  Phytoplithora  infesUins,  and  proved  very  destructive, 
the  conditions  during  the  ripening  season  having  apparently  l)een  favorable  for  the 
rapid  development  and  spread  of  the  fungus.  It  was  controlletj,  however,  where 
Bordeaux  mixture  had  been  thoroughly  applied  to  the  plants  for  some  time  preceding 
and  (luring  the  ripening  period. 

The  mildew  of  cauliflower,  which  is  caused  by  Peronotpora  paranUica,  has  proven  of 
considerable-  loss  to  market  gardening,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  market  gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Maxime  Cornu,  successfully 
(tombated  this  disease  by  spreading  about  the  plants  wood  sawdust  saturate<i  with 
copper  sulphate  as  a  mulch.  Where  this  was  used,  it  is  said  there  was  no  loss  by 
this  disease. 

The  relation  Ix'tween  the  rust  of  gooseberries  and  that  attacking  the  white  pine  is 
pointe<l  out.  The  fungus,  to  whicih  the  name  Cronartium  rihicolnm  is  given,  is 
des<Tll)ed  in  its  different  pha'^s  on  the  2  host  plants.  The  fungus  is  quite  destruc- 
tive on  pine  seedlings,  and  its  suppression  is  recommendefl  by  the  burning  of  all 
dist>.ased  parts  of  both  pine  and  currant. 

The  mold  of  potatoes  descril>e<l  is  said  to  be  an  unusual  one  and  due  to  the  fungus 
Hyimehnnx  nolniii.  The  lower  part  of  the  petioles  and  sometimes  the  lower  leaves,  and 
otrcasionally  even  the  stems,  of  the  jxjtato  are  covered  with  ashy  splotches.  While 
giving  the  plants  an  unsightly  appearance,  it  has  so  far  been  of  little  appreciable 
injury.  It  is  sujierficial  in  its  attack,  and  if  serious  injury  is  threatened  could  be  pre- 
vente<l  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  better  fungicides. 

The  ilisease  of  pea  seedlings  reported  is  due  to  Thielavia  baficoln,  and  the  fungns 
was  particnilarly  abundant  upon  plants  in  water  cultures  which  were  being  grown  to 
study  the  subject  of  nnit  development.  It  spread  quite  rapidly,  destroying  one- 
fourth  of  the  plants  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  an  unusual 
occiirreni*  that  this  fungus  should  have  developed  in  the  water  cultures,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  of  terrestrial  growth. 

The  scab  of  tomatoes  described  is  caused  by  a  new  species  of  fungus,  to  which  the 
name  Dendrodorhium  lyropersici  is  given.  A  technical  description  of  the  fungus  is 
given,  and  its  ni'jtho<I  of  attack  upon  the  fruit  is  mentioned.  It  first  appears  upon 
the  immature  fruit,  causing  large  grayish  blotches  which  spread  rapidly  and  running 
together  envelop  more  or  less  of  the  fniit.  Undenieath  these  spots  the  fruit  will  be 
found  to  Ije  in  an  advantwi  stage  of  decomposition.  It  is  believed  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tomatoes  were  gn)wn  were  largely  responsible  for  this  disease, 
it  having  developed  in  a  shady  situation.     The  author  lielieves  that  growing  tomatoes 
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in  well  aerated  and  well  lighted  situations,  especially  in  the  autumn,  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

The  bacterial  disease  of  heets  made  its  appearance  in  June,  at  which  time  the  outer 
leaves  became  wilted  and  fell  to  the  ground,  the  heart  leaves  being  unaffected.  The 
rootM,  when  examined  carefully,  were  found  to  have  their  extremities  brownish 
black  and  decaying.  This  decay  spread  rapidly,  enveloping  more  or  less  of  the  root 
So  far  it  has  been  observed  in  Belgium  only  upon  garden  and  stock  beets,  but  a  some- 
what similar  trouble  is  reported  upon  sugar  beets  in  Germany. 

Investigations  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Pomological  Institute,  Proskau,  R.  Aderhold,  (Cenibl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,S.  Abt.,  6 
(1900),  So.  19,  pp.  HW-6SS,  pi.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  fungus  diseases 
that  have  been  under  investigation  at  the  station  for  several  years.  A  root  disease 
of  young  fruit  trees  has  been  studied  for  some  time.  The  trees  are  attacked  in  their 
roots  while  in  the  nursery.  The  cambial  layer  becomes  brown  and  the  whole  root 
invaded  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  young 
trees.  The  wood  of  the  roots  becomes  softened  into  a  gummy  mass.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  said  to  be  Seplocylindrium  radidcolum,  n.  sp.,  the  technical  characters 
of  which  are  described.  It  is  found  to  attack  the  roots  of  Pyriis  mains  and  Prumu 
arium.  The  fungus  grows  readily  upon  several  media,  and  inoculations  were  success- 
fully made,  which  showed  that  the  disease  was  due  to  this  cause  only. 

A  test  was  made  of  a  new  fungicide  called  Propolisin.  It  seems  to  be  some  sort  of 
oil,  and  was  added  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  to  a  weak  soap  solution.  This  mixture 
was  sprayed  on  the  apple  and  pear  leaves  and  upon  chrysanthemums.  It  was  with- 
out injury  to  the  foliage,  but  had  no  practical  value  as  a  fungicide. 

Miscellaneous  notes  are  given  on  an  attack  on  apple  twigs  of  ifonilia  cinerea;  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  fungi  upon  apple  leaves,  among  them  species  of  Cladospo- 
riom,  Phoma,  and  Hendersonia;  the  parasitism  of  Cytogpora  rubescent  on  pear  shoots; 
a  disease  of  plum  trees  somewhat  similar  to  black  rot,  but  in  which  no  organi.<im  was 
found;  descriptions  of  the  maple  woolly  louse;  the  destruction  of  white  pine  trees  by 
attacks  of  RhizoclonUt  slrobi  upon  the  roots  of  the  trees;  diseases  of  violets,  hydran- 
gea, and  erica;  an  attack  upon  Acer  plaianoidet  by  Cytogpora  aferitta,  n.  sp.,  the  fungus 
being  de8cril>ed;  a  leaf  spot  and  nematode  disease  of  lily  of  the  valley,  the  fungus 
causing  the  leaf  spot  being  described  as  Septoria  majcdU,  n.  sp. ;  and  a  new  disease  of 
narcissus  caused  by  the  parasitism  of  I'hylloslicta  narcissi,  n.  sp. 

Seport  of  botanist,  P.  H.  Kolfs  {Smith  Carolina  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  Sl-g8). — 
The  author  mentions  the  occurrence  and  briefly  describes  a  nunil)er  of  diseases  of 
economic  plants,  including  cotton-boll  rot,  corn  rust  and  smut,  wheat  rust  and  leaf 
blight,  rice-leaf  spot,  oat  smut,  bop-leaf  spot,  asparagus  rust,  tomato  bacterial  blight, 
adisease  of  Irish  potatoes  probably  due  to  a  species  of  Fusarium,  apple  rust  and  scab, 
apple  canker,  pear-leaf  scald  and  blight,  black  knot,  and  peach  yellows. 

Investigations  concerning:  the  distribution  of  parasitic  fungi  by  the  wind, 
C.  VON  TUBKUP  (Arb.  K.  GesundheitsamU,  Biol.  Abl.,  ?  (1901),  No.  1,  p;>.  115-111).— 
The  wind  aa  a  means  of  distribution  of  fungus  diseases  is  discussed,  and  numerous 
instances  cited  in  which  the  spores  of  the  fungi  have  been  borne  by  the  winds  to  dis- 
tances of  from  30  to  500  meters. 

A  reply  to  Alfred  Fischer  relating  to  plant  diseases  due  to  bacteria, 
E.  F.  Smith  (CenlhL  Bah.  u.  Par.,  g.  Abl.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  S,  pp.  88-100;  4,  pp.  1S8-1S9; 
5-€,  pp.  190-199,  pis.  11). — The  author  reviews  some  of  the  literature  relating  to 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  and  describes  at  length  his  experiments  in  which  he 
worked  out  the  nature  of  the  cucurbit  wilt,  due  to  Bacillus  trwheiphilus  (E.  8.  R.,  7, 
p.  311);  the  cabbage  brown  rot  (Pseudomonas  campeslris)  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  849);  and 
the  bacterial  rot  of  potatoes,  caused  by  Bacillits  solanacearum  ( E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  895). 

The  cultural  characters  of  Pseudomonas  hyacinthi,  P.  campestris,  P. 
phaseoli,  and  P.  stewarti,  four  one-flagellate  yellow  bacteria  parasitic  on 
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plants,  E.  F.  Smith  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  DiviMon  of  VegetabU  Phygwlogy  and  PaOwiogy 
Bid.  Z8,  pp.  15S,Jigs.  g). — The  morphology  and  pathogenic  properties  of  these  species 
of  bacteria  have  been  previously  described  by  the  author  and  others.  The  first, 
known  as  Wakker's  hyacinth  bacterium,  was  described  in  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S. 
B.,  13,  p.  63);  the  black  rot  of  cabbage  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  849);  the  blight  of  beans 
(E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  1058);  and  the  bacterial  disease  of  sweet  corn  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  1056). 
In  the  present  report  the  behavior  of  these  organisms  in  a  large  number  of  different 
kinds  of  media,  their  sensitiveness  to  various  reagents,  and  other  cultural  character- 
istics whereby  they  may  be  definitely  distinguished,  are  given. 

Bean  diseases  and  their  remedies,  B.  D.  H  alstbo  ( New  Jersey  Sta*.  BuL  161,  pp. 
28,  ph.  4,  Jigs.  9) . — The  author  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  beans 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  present  bulletin  describes  those  which  are  most  com- 
mon on  the  kidney  and  Lima  beans.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the 
anthracnose,  bacteriosis,  and  downy  mildew.  The  anthracnose  has  been  previously 
descrilieil  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,4,  p.  52)  and  suggestions  given  for  its  prevention. 
This  disease  pnxiuces  the  brownish  spots  upon  the  pods  afterwards  developing  into 
sunken  ulcers.  The  infection  of  young  seedlings  through  the  seed  is  shown  and  the 
treatment  of  the  .seed  when  planted  is  commented  upon.  Conflicting  testimony  is 
given  relative  to  the  value  of  seed  treatment.  Experiments  in  which  the  plants  were 
sprayecl  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  and  other  fungicitles, 
have  shown  that  the  disease  may  be  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  their  use.  The 
effect  of  mulching  and  distance  in  planting  was  studied,  and  the  plats  which  had 
been  mulched  bore  a  considerably  increased  amount  of  diseased  pods  over  the 
unniulched  checks.  The  effect  of  distance  of  planting  on  the  production  of  disease 
shown  that  where  the  plants  are  widely  separated  there  is  leas  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  diseased  pods. 

The  Imcteriosis  of  the  l>ean,  due  to  Psettdomoruu  phateoH,  is  described  at  some 
length,  together  with  the  organism  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  1058).  The  foliage,  stems,  and 
pods  are  subject  to  attack,  and  the  disease  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any 
other  to  which  they  are  subject.  Measures  tending  to  check  the  ravages  of  bean 
insects,  it  is  thought,  will  also  prevent  the  spread  of  the  bacterial  disease.  A  num- 
ber of  investigations  have  been  conducted  upon  bean  plats,  the  results  of  which 
apply  to  lx>th  of  the  preceding  diseases. .  Irrigation  was  found  to  largely  increase 
disease,  and  planting  on  old  soil  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect.  Mulching  appears 
to  increase  the  teixlency  to  disease  to  some  extent,  while  ridging  the  land  was  without 
any  apparent  effect.  Ckinsiderable  difference  in  susceptibility  of  varieties  has  been 
noted,  the  (ireen  Flageolet  being  most  susceptible  and  Early  Refugee  the  least. 

The  downy  mildew  of  Lima  beans,  which  was  first  descrit>ed  by  the  Connecticut 
8tate  Station  in  1889  (E.  8.  K.,2,  p.  482),  is  described  at  considerable  length,  and  quo- 
tations are  given  from  Connecticut  State  Station  Report  for  1897  (E.  8-  R.,  10,  p.  261) . 
Various  precautions  are  mentioned  for  the  prevention  of  the  downy  mildew,  and 
from  the  Connecticut  experiments  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  even  in  unfavorable 
seasons  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  insure  a  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  Lima  bean  pod 
blight,  due  to  Phoma  subrircinala;  the  l)ean  rust,  caused  by  Uromycet  appendiculattu; 
a  bean- leaf  spot,  caused  by  IsanopxU  griseolai  and  a  bean-leai  blotch,  caused  by  Oer- 
cospora  amenta.  These  diseases  are  briefly  described,  and  so  far  as  known  sugges- 
tions given  for  their  prevention. 

On  Trichosphieria  sacchari;  a  fungus  causing  a  disease  of  the  sugar  cane 
known  as  rind  fungus,  A.  Howard  (.Inn.  Bol.,  14  {1900),  No.  66,  pp.  617-631)  — 
The  author  reports  studies  conducted  under  tropical  conditions,  with  a  view  of  a.«i-er- 
taininittheeffect  of  localconditionaupon  the  lile  history  oi  the  fungus,  the  investigations 
being  designed  to  supplement  those  of  Massee,  who  hasdescribed  tbedisease.  Three 
distinct  pha«'sol  tlie<liscase  were  investigated— the  Melanconium,  micro-. and  macro- 
conidial  stages.     Extensive  cultures  were  made  with  the  Melanconium  stage  of  the 
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fnngiu  in  which  its  paranitism  was  definitely  established,  but  all  attempts  to  produce 
the  micro-  and  macroconidial  phases  of  the  fungus,  in  sterilized  media,  failed.  Later 
specimens  of  diseased  canes  were  found  which,  being  split  open,  showed  an  abundant 
development  of  siiores  which,  from  their  size  and  origin,  agreed  with  the  micro- 
and  macroconidia  described  by  Maasee.  Cultures  made  with  these  spores  readily 
developed  the  Melanconium  phase  of  the  fungus.  Spores  of  this  kind  are  seldom 
met  with  in  Barbados,  the  Melanconium  stage  being  the  predominant  form.  So  far, 
all  attempts  to  inoculate  a  healthy  cane  with  the  spores,  without  wounding  the  plant, 
failed.  However,  the  tunnels  of  the  moth  borer  provide  means  of  entry  for  the 
spores,  and  infection  speedily  takes  place.  It  is  said  that  little  attempt  is  made  in 
Barbados  to  keep  the  fungus  under  control.  Large  piles  of  rotten  cane  are  left  in 
the  fields  to  serve  as  centers  from  which  the  disease  may  be  widely  spread.  Inocu- 
lation experiments  were  made  in  the  field  with  the  micro-  and  macroconidia,  in 
which  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  entry  of  other  spores,  with  the  result 
that  the  tissues  of  the  canes  became  infested  in  8  to  10  days,  while  control  specimens 
showed  no  infection.  An  .xtended  search  of  dii>ea8e<l  canes  has  so  far  faile<l  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  any  perithecia,  and  as  a  result  the  ascigerous  stage  of  the  fungus  in 
this  region  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Fondas  diseases  of  sugrar  cane,  A.  Howaro  (Wetl  Indian  Bui.,  i  {1901),  No. 
1,  pp.  4S-^6). — An  account  is  given  of  the  rind  and  root  rot  of  sugar  cane.  The 
effect  of  the  diseases  is  describecl,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  i>rol>ahly  a  very  close 
connection  between  the  fungi  causing  them.  Whether  they  are  identical  remains  to 
be  determined.  Various  suggestions  are  offered  for  their  control,  among  them  that 
all  rotten  canes  be  burned,  and  that  a  rotation  of  crops  and  a  selection  of  healthy 
plants  and  disease-resisting  varieties  be  practiced. 

Powdery  mildew  of  the  apple,  L.  H.  Pammel  (CimtriK  Dept.  Bot.  Iowa  fHalt 
CoL  Ayr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1900,  No.  17,  pp.  177-183, pU.  S). — A  review  is  given  of  some 
of  the  literature  and  synonymy  of  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple.  The  species 
most  prevalent  and  probably  the  only  one  in  Iowa  is  said  to  be  tipharotheca  nudi. 
The  fungus  is  characterized,  and  spraying  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  amnio- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  is  recommended  as  a  treatment. 

On  a  bacterial  disease  of  the  turnip,  M.  C.  Potter  {Ptoc.  Roy.  Sor.  {^I/rndtni], 
87  (1901),  So.  440,  pp.  44^-469,  fig».  S).— In  a  previous  publitation  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p. 
1061 )  the  author  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bacterial  disease  of  the 
turnip.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  more  fully  descril)e<l,  the  organism  causing  the 
disease  is  characterized,  and  its  methods  of  attack  are  stated.  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  activity  of  the  turnip  plant  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  storage  of  reserve  material, 
it  is  said  to  be  very  common  to  find  among  plants  still  growing  in  the  fields  some 
whose  roots  are  quite  rotten  and  with  a  highly  offensive  and  peculiar  smell.  The 
plants  thus  affected  can  be  recognized  by  the  drooping  yellowish  leaves,  the  older 
leaves  being  the  first  to  show  any  indications  of  disease.  The  leaves  next  in  age 
exhibit  the  signs  of  premature  decay,  and  this  procee<l8  until  finally  the  young  leaves 
are  attacked.  The  time  taken  for  the  collap>se  of  the  leaves  varies  with  different 
individuals,  but  it  is  about  2  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  first  infection. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  examined  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The 
decaying  portion  may  be  of  grayish  white  or  a  dark  brown  color,  and  quite  soft  to 
,  the  touch.  In  the  particular  disease  under  investigation  the  infected  portion  always 
piratioffs  white  and  on  this  account  the  disease  is  characterized  as  "  white  rot."  It 
of  starch,  "eadily  communicated  to  sound  roots,  it  being  sufficient  to  make  a  slight 
oil,  not  foQ^d  add  a  small  portion  of  the  rotten  mass  upon  the  injured  surface  to  imine- 
doetothe  lonp  a  decay.  Within  24  hours  the  previously  healthy  cells  around  the 
mal  conditioii>rfa<'e  will  show  the  characteristic  changes  of  form  and  color  to  the  depth 
carbohydrates  're. 
the  Hibiscus,  £.  c<)nducte<l  a  series  of  cultures  in  which  he  finally  Biiccee«led  in  isolat- 
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ing  a  bacterium  which  liquificH  f^latine  and  which,  when  sown  on  sterile  speciiiiens 
of  living  turnipH,  pnxluce<l  the  charafteristic  white  rot  Pure  cultures  of  the  bac- 
terium sown  upon  plants  growing  in  the  garden  gave  identical  results.  The  charao* 
teristics  of  the  organism,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Pnetuiomonas  degtrueUxnt, 
are  de8cril)ed. 

The  organism  can  live  for  many  generations  as  a  saprophyte  without  losing  its 
virulence  as  a  parasite.  In  1898  the  author  isolated  and  passed  the  organism  through 
several  cultivations,  and  in  August,  1899,  sound  turnips  were  imx^lated  with  the  old 
cultures  and  in  5  days  the  rot  was  found  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  tiseuee 
with  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  white  rot 

In  order  to  asi-ertain  the  action  of  the  bacterium  and  to  determine  whether  it  pro- 
duced any  ferment  capable  of  acting  upon  the  cell  wall,  cultures  were  precipitated 
with  al(x>hol,  filtered  and  digested  with  distilled  water,  after  which  the  solution  was 
parsed  through  a  Pasteur-('hauiberland  filter.  In  this  manner  a  clear,  pale,  straw- 
colore<l  liquid  was  obtained  free  from  bacteria.  Thin  sections  of  turnips  were  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  this  liquid,  with  the  result  that  the  middle  lamella  was  attacked 
and  diH-Holved,  proving  that  the  bacterium  secretes  an  enzym  which  dissolves  the 
middle  lamella  and  causes  the  softening  and  swelling  of  the  cell  wall.  The  author 
teste*!  the  juice  expressed  from  a  rotten  turnip  and  obtained,  on  the  addition  of  cal- 
cium chlori*!,  a  pre<'ipitate  of  calcium  oxalate.  Cultures  were  undertaken  which 
showeil  the  pr(>Rence  of  oxalic  acid  as  a  product  of  the  organism  causing  this  disease. 
The  oxalic  a<ad  ai-ts  uiwn  the  cell,  dissolving  the  calcium  pectate  which  enters  largely 
into  the  (imposition  of  the  middle  lamella.  In  this  characteristic  the  action  of  the 
bacterium  is  said  to  !«  precisely  similar  to  that  of  certain  parasitic  fungi;  in  both 
caseH  the  organisms  produce  oxalic  acid  which  acts  as  a  toxin  to  the  protoplasm  and 
decomjMMWH  the  calcium  pectate,  furthering  the  dissolution  of  the  cells.  There  is 
also  secreted  a  cytase  whi<rh  has  a  destructive  a<!tion  upon  the  cell  wall  and  intercel- 
lular sulistance. 

From  numerous  observations  made  in  the  field,  the  author  concludes  that  P.  (kttruc- 
taim  Is  intr<Mlaeed  at  a  wounded  surface.  Kxcept  in  cases  where  the  disease  has 
I)nH-ee<leil  to  a  large  extent,  the  point  from  which  the  decay  spreads  is  indicated  by 
a  wontxl  in  the  epidermis  and  adjacent  tissues.  This  obser\'ation  is  further  aup- 
porttnl  by  failures  to  infei't  sound  nK)ts  except  by  first  making  a  small  incision. 
Wiiimds  <mused  by  snails,  slugs,  and  larvn'  would  furnish  the  bacterium  a  means  of 
entrance,  and  it  is  prolmble  that  the  attack  is  made  in  this  way. 

Studies  of  some  shade  tree  and  timber  destroying  fungi,  6.  F.  Atkinson 
(Xeir  York  (hmell  Sta.  Hut.  19S,  pp.  1!IK-J.i5,  fig».  A9).— The  author  gives  the  results 
of  several  years'  study  on  the  injuries  produced  by  some  of  the  higher  fungi  upon 
sba<le  and  timber  trees.  A  number  of  the  more  prominent  species  are  selected  and 
the  relation  between  the  fungus  and  its  host  traced.  The  species  described  are  A»/y- 
jHinis  iHiri'iiltK,  occurring  on  living  or  dead  pines,  spruces,  and  hemlocks;  P.  adphxatv*, 
whi<'h  occurs  on  the  living  trees  of  the  apple,  walnut,  butternut,  locust,  oak,  ash,  pine, 
heml<K-k,  spruce,  etc.;  /'.  igniarhus,  which  occurs  on  the  apple,  oak,  alder,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  and  other  species  of  l>roa<l-leaved  trees;  P.  pinicola,  which  has  hitherto 
been  (•onsidcre<l  as  confined  to  various  conifers,  although  the  author  reports  having 
ol)served  it  on  the  bee<;h,  birch,  and  maple;  and  Thtnielen  ahiftiii,  common  on  spruces 
and  Iwlsiuns.  The  effect  of  these  different  fungi,  as  shown  in  the  wood  and  timber 
of  the  different  trees,  is  describeil,  and  the  importance  of  proper  pruning  in  orrW  >-*no 
prevent  means  of  entrance  of  the  mycelium  is  shown.  :7-6Sl)  — 

The  dry-rot  fungus  (Merulius  lacrymans),  K.  Henry  {Bui.  Soc.  Sc^""  o'  ascer- 
S.  xer.,  1  (mm).  No.  6,  pp.  :iU-2J7).—Al\»T  describing  the  botanical  charp'Vestigations 
fungus,  a  resume  is  given  of  its  physiology,  conditions  for  its  existenc^ase.  Three 
wo<mI,  and  suggestions  for  preventing  its  attacks.  ro-.and  macro- 

A  Fusoma  disease,  C.  von  Tubki  f  (ylW».  A'.  (lemnulheilMiwte,  Biol.    >m  stage  of  the 
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So.  1,  }ij>.  li>7,  168,  fig».  2) . — A  report  is  given  of  a  disease  which  attatrlcetl  and 
destroyed  uiany  voting  pine  and  spruce  seedlings  which  were  growing  in  {tots.  The 
fungus  causing  the  trouble  was  isolated  and  cultivated.  Inoculation  experiments 
were  conducted  and  it  was  found  that  a  species  of  Fusoma,  which  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Infection  experiments  with  Acidium  strobilinum,  (\  von  Tubei;f  (^lr/>.  A*. 
Gemndheitsamte,  Biol.  Aht.,  S  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  164^167,  fig*,  o). — A  report  is  given 
of  inoculation  experiments  with  the  lecidial  spores  taken  from  cones  of  a  sprut^, 
upon  Picea  exceUa,  Prunus  padtu.  various  species  of  Campanula,  fietula,  Kpilobium, 
Tussilago,  and  Carex,  and  upon  Salit  purpurea,  S.  caprea,  and  St/rtnui  niumjinria. 
The  infections  were  successful  only  upon  Pruntu  padus,  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
nredo-  and  teleutoepores  were  formed,  showing  that  the  alternate  generations  of  this 
fungus  were  spent  upon  the  spruce  and  this  species  of  Prunus. 

Infection  experiments  with  the  rust  of  white  pine,  C.  vo.v  Tubecf  (Arb.  K. 
CrottndheiOamU;,  Biol.  Abl.,  :i  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  17S-175). — An  account  is  given  of  a 
number  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  and  others,  in  which  the  relation- 
ship between  Peridemtium  slrobi,  the  rust  of  the  white  pine,  and  that  occurring  on 
various  species  of  Ribes,  is  shown  by  inoculation  experiments. 

Concerning  Tuberculina  maxima,  a  parasite  of  the  leaf  rust  of  white  pine, 
C.  voN  TtiBECF  (Arb.  K.  GegimdheilmmU,  Biol.  Abt.,  S  (1901),  No.  1,  i>p.  169-17H).— 
A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  literature  of  the  genus  Tuberculina,  and  the  systematic 
poation  of  T.  maxima,  a  parasite  of  the  rust  fungus  of  white  pine,  is  discussed. 

Infection  experiments  with  Oymnosporangium  juniperinum  from  the 
leaves  of  Junipems  communis,  C.  von  Tubeuf  (Arb.  K.  Gexundheitmmie,  Biol.  .VA., 
f  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  177, 178). — Infection  experiments  upon  a  number  of  plants  are 
reported,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  lUestelia  stage  of  (lymno»porangium  juni- 
ftrrinum  occurs  on  tkirbia  aucuparia  and  upon  Amelanchier  rolundifolia;  and  the  same 
stage  of  Gymnonporangium  tremeUcides  is  found  upon  Pyrug  malm,  Sorbus  aria,  and  S. 
cltamsemfgj/iltu. 

Further  investigations  on  the  abnormal  outgrowths  of  Hibiscus  vitifoUus, 
Elizabctr  Dale  (Bot.  CenM.,  85  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  57:?-^<5) .—Experiments  were 
undertaken  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  outgrowths  upon  this  plant. 
The  outgrowths  consisted  chiefly  of  greatly  enlarged  epidermal  cells,  with  very  thin 
walls.  Sometimes  the  underlying  parenchyma  was  also  affected.  The  cells  con- 
cerned were  always  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  stomata  so  that  the  guard  cells  were 
lifted  up  m  the  outgrowth  developed.  Experiments  were  conducted  to  test  the 
effect  of  moisture,  temperature,  and  light  in  favoring  the  growth  of  these  swellings. 
Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  the  open  air,  as  the  o<t<rurrence  of  the  out- 
growths is  very  common  on  plants  growing  in  greenhouses.  Various  combinations 
of  dry  and  damp  air,  and  soil,  were  investigated,  with  the  result  that  outgrowths 
were  always  formed  in  damp  air,  provided  there  was  sufficient  light  and  heat,  while 
damp  soil  had  no  effect.  The  effect  of  light  upon  their  production  showed  that  out- 
growths were  developed  upon  plants  under  clear  glass,  and  under  re<l  and  yellow 
glass,  but  not  under  blue  or  green  glass,  in  poor  light,  or  in  darkness.  The  forma- 
tion of  ontgrowths  was  found  to  be  favored  by  increased  temperature,  when  the 
other  necessary  conditions  were  favorable.  The  immediate  effect  of  damp  atmos- 
phere is  to  check  transpiration,  and  the  swellings  were  only  produced  where  trans- 
piration was  reduced.  They  occur  only  in  plants  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  starch.  The  formation  of  the  outgrowths  was  accomiuinied  by  the  production  of 
oil,  not  found  in  normal  leaves.  It  is  considered  probable  that  these  outgrowths  are 
due  to  the  local  accumulation  of  osmotically  active  sulwtances  produce*l  under  abnor- 
mal conditions,  such  as  redm«d  transpiration,  and  consequent  lack  of  minerals,  while 
carbohydrates  are  developed  in  excess.  In  addition  to  the  experiments  made  upon 
the  Hibiscus,  similar  observations  were  made  upon  Ipomoea  woodii. 
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Report  of  iigurious  insects  in  Finland  for  the  year  1899,  K.  RBrrER  ( Ixmdhr. 

Shfr.  Mediiel.  [HelmiigforK],  luoo,  So.  S^,  ]iji.  44)  ■ — Kxperiinenta  were  made  in  com- 
liating  Oiara-ns  grnminin.  These  experinienta  included  the  iiae  of  lyaol,  "lila,"  and 
Paris  green.  Lyaol  was  obtaine<l  from  several  flrms,  some  saniplen  l»eing  strongly 
alcoholic,  others  slightly  alcoholic,  and  still  others  being  crude  lysol.  Jt  was  found 
that  a  thorough  spraying  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  lysol  and  water  quickly  killed 
all  the  larv»  which  were  touched  by  the  fluid.  A  careful  application  of  the  2  per 
cent  solution  had  a  better  effect  than  a  lees  thorough  spraying  with  a  3  or  4  per  cmt 
solution  of  lysol.  Lila  is  described  as  a  violet  colored  fluid  of  unknown  composition. 
When  used  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  it  had  no  effect  in  destroying  the  larvw.  The  use 
of  Paris  green  in  comlKiting  this  insect  proved  also  unsatisfactory.  Experiments  with 
Paris  green  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  found  that  the  larvw  (K>ntinaed 
to  fetMl  upon  grasses  which  had  l)een  sprayed  with  Paris  green  and  that  only  a  small 
percentage  was  killed.  Detailetl  statements  are  given  of  the  prevalence  and  injurious 
attacks  of  this  insetrt  in  various  localities.  When  the  species  occurs  in  unusually 
large  nunibi'rs  it  is  rwHimmended  that  rotation  of  crops  he.  adopteil  and  that  the 
remedies  which  are  in  common  use  against  the  army  worm  should  be  adopted. 

Further  oheer\'ations  were  made  on  the  insects  which  cause  the  silver-top  condition 
of  various  grasses.  These  observations  were  made  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
spei'ies  of  insects  which  were  8tudie<l  and  reported  upon  in  a  previous  publication  by 
the  same  author  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  970).  Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  few  insects  which 
are  injurious  to  cereals,  including  Hadeiia  secaHn,  ChUrrops  ttmxopu»,  Chrini*  frit,  and 
Phympwi  Imuiconm.  Garden  crops  were  depredated  upon  by  a  large  number  of 
insects;  and  notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Alhalia  f/nnam,  JfeU- 
gellies  irnetts,  Camlda  uebxilom,  cabbage-root  maggot,  and  scales.  Brief  notes  are  also 
presented  on  some  of  the  insects  which  feed  upon  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  conifers, 
deciduous  trees,  and  roses. 

Injurious  insects,  F.  Sherman,  jr.  (Btd.  North  Carolina  Stale  Bd.  Agr.,  S2  (1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  S-£9,  Jigs.  16). — The  author  gives  brief  descriptive  biological  and  economic 
notes  on  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  cabbage  plusia,  cabbage  butterfly,  white  gmbti, 
Hessian  fly,  tobacco  flea-beetle,  bagworm,  imported  elm-leaf  beetle,  San  Joe*?  scale, 
scurfy  scale,  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  woolly  aphis,  codling  moth,  peach-tree  borer, 
and  plum  curculio. 

The  variegated  cutworm  (Peridroma  saucia),  K.  W.  Doakb  and  D.  A. 
Brodie  (  Waxhington  Stii.  Bid.  47,  pp.  16,  Jigs.  5). — The  authors  give  a  brief  account 
of  an  unusually  extensive  outbreak  of  this  species  in  the  State  of  Washington  in 
1900.  The  insect  attackc<l  all  sorts  of  plants,  including  field  crops,  garden  crops, 
and  fruit  trees.  Some  young  orchards  were  completely  ruined  and  hop  fields  suf- 
fered severely.  A  description  is  given  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages.  The 
authors  did  not  detennine  whether  the  species  was  single  or  double  brooded  in  the 
State.  It  may  pass  the  winter  in  the  larval,  puptal,  or  adult  stages,  but  probably 
hibernates  as  a  rule  in  the  pupal  condition.  Two  parasites  were  reared  from  the 
cutwonn  anil  are  identified  as  {chneamon  maurux  and  Mflmrus  indigator.  The  artifi- 
cial remedies  which  are  recommended  for  the  control  of  this  insect  include  clean 
cultivation,  ditching,  lumding  of  trees,  protecting  small  plants  by  paper  wrappings, 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  spraying  with  arsenicals,  and  hand  picking. 
Potato  vines  which  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  were  w^ell  protected  against 
the  attacks  of  the  insect,  while  unsprayed  vines  in  the  same  field  were  entirely 
destroyed. 

Two  new  wheat  pests,  W.  W.  Froggatt  (Agr.  Gax.  Neir  South  n'aleg,  li  {1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  S50-S56,  pU.  S). — ^The  grain  aphis  is  reported  as  having  injured  wheat 
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near  the  base  of  the  stems  to  sach  an  extent  that  the  steins  broke  down  when  the 
grain  wan  coming  into  head.  The  grain  was  attacked  when  about  6  in.  high  and  the 
work  of  the  grain  aphis  caused  bending  of  the  stems,  which  later  led  to  their  breaking. 

The  Rathetglen  bog  {Nyfiti»  vinilor)  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  chinch  bug,  but  has 
a  great  variety  of  food  plants,  attacking  wheat  and  other  field  crops,  as  well  as  various 
frait  tre««  and  garden  crops.  In  combating  the  insect  on  fruit  trees,  the  author  had 
good  success  with  the  use  of  a  tray  3  by  2^  ft.,  containing  water  covered  with  a  film 
of  kerosene  into  which  the  insects  were  jarred  in  the  early  morning.  Experiments 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  indicated  that  this  method  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
destroying  these  insects. 

The  grain  aphis,  W.  G.  Johnson  ( Weekfy  Mod.  Miller,  S6  (1901) ,  No.  44,  p.  IS, 
fig».  S) . — Brief  notes  on  the  damage  caused  by  this  insect,  especially  in  Texas,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  parasitic  insects  and  fungus  diseases  which  help  to  keep  the 
grain  aphis  in  check. 

The  Hessian  fly  in  Minnesota,  E.  B.  Forbes  (Farm  fAtideiM  Her.,  6  (UtOl), 
No.  9,  pp.  133,  134)- — It  w  reported  that  the  Hessian  fly  occurred  in  unusual  num- 
beiB  during  the  season  and  that  the  wheat  crop  was  damaged  in  some  localities  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  The  insects  seemed  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  and  it  is  recommended  that  in 
combating  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  attention  should  be  given  to  the  burning  of 
stnbble,  rotation  of  crops,  and  plowing. 

Insects  that  attack  g^rains  and  meals,  A.  M.  Lba  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Weal.  Au»- 
traUa,  3  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  183-188,  fig*.  6)  .—Notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and 
meaos  of  combating  Siiotroga  cereaMla,  THbolium  ferruginettm,  Gnathocerm  eomnlut, 
Skttmu  mirmameiuu,  Lasioderma  gerrieome,  Tenebrio  molitor,  Carpophilus  dimidiatus, 
and  TyroglyphMS  tiro. 

Observations  on  insects  ii^nrions  to  sugar  beets  in  Italy,  G.  del  Guerc-io 
(Nwm  ReUtz.  R.  Sim.  Ent.  Agr.,  1.  ser.,  1900,  No.  3,  pp.  371-409,  figt.  6)  .—The  author 
describes  Melototitha  vulgaris  in  all  its  stages  and  gives  details  of  obeervationg  concern- 
ing the  life  history  of  this  insect.  An  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the 
periods  during  which  the  species  is  most  active  and  most  injurious,  and  the  results 
of  this  study  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  injuries  from  this  species  during 
certain  seasons  reach  great  proportions.  Conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  cockchafer  are  temiierate  climate,  protection  from  strong  winds 
and  heavy  nuns,  and  against  severe  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  life  his- 
tory of  the  species  occupies  about  3  years  in  France  and  countries  of  the  same  latitude, 
but  is  somewhat  shorter  in  Italy.  Although  the  larvte  are  usually  found  near 
the  airface  of  the  ground,  they  occasionally  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  meter  or 
more.  The  means  usually  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  this  species  include 
infection  with  the  spores  of  Bolrytis  tenella,  the  collection  and  destruction  of  the 
larvK  and  adult  insects,  and  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  in  the  soil.  The  author 
believes  that  the  last  3  methods  promise  the  best  success,  and  recommends  the  use  of 
bisulphid  of  carbon  in  quantities  of  from  300  to  500  kg.  per  hectare. 

Peniodon  puncUUtu  is  described  and  illustrated  in  its  various  stages  and  brief  notes 
are  given  on  its  life  history  and  habits.  The  conditions  which  are  most  favorable 
for  the  rapid  development  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  which  favor  the  spread 
of  the  cockchafer,  and  the  artificial  remedies  which  promise  the  most  success  are 
the  same  as  those  already  recommended  for  the  latter  species.  The  use  of  cylinders 
made  of  reeds,  tin  or  other  metal,  is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
sooceea.    Such  cylinders  prevent  the  attacrks  of  this  insect  upon  the  young  plants. 

Some  insects  injuring  market  garden  crops,  H.  T.  Fernald  (MoMach-iusettg 
Sunt  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  3SS-3SS,  figs.  5).— Descriptive,  biological,  and  economic 
notes  are  given  on  the  asparagus  beetle,  imported  cabbage  butterfly,  squash  bug,  root 
maggots  of  onion,  cabbage,  and  turnip,  flea-beetles,  and  cutworms. 
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Insects  usurious  to  fruit,  A.  H.  Snydkb  (Aijr.  Student,  7  (1901),  Su.  a,  p/t.  171- 
175). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  codling  moth,  apple-tree  borers,  tent  caterpUIars, 
plum  curculio,  rose  chafer,  currant  worms,  cankerworms.  May  beetles,  etc. 

Insect  enemies  of  the  stone  fruits,  L.  Brungr  and  W.  D.  Huntbr  ( Rpl.  Nebranta 
Hort.  Soc.,  SI  (1900),  pp.  51-116,  figg.  71).— A  list  is  given  of  all  the  insects  which 
have  been  reported  as  injuring  stone  fruits  in  the  United  States.  Ei'onomic  and  bio- 
logical notes  are  presented  on  the  more  important  of  these  insects,  including  the 
peach-tree  borer,  apple-twig  borer,  bark  beetles,  plant  lice,  oyster-shell  bark  louse, 
scurfy  bark  louse,  San  Jos^  scale,  leaf  crumpler,  cankerworms,  May  beetles,  rose 
chafer,  grasshoppers,  plum  curculio,  and  plum  gouger. 

.San  Jos^  scale,  with  a  few  suggestions  for  its  treatment,  and  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  State  board  of  entomology,  M.  L.  Donaldson  bt  au 
(South  Qirdina  Sta.  But.  65,  pp.  12) . — Brief  notes  are  given  by  way  of  description  of 
the  San  Jo86  scale,  and  an  account  of  its  present  distribution  in  South  Carolina.  The 
authors  present  a  summary  statement  of  remedies  which  may  be  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  treatment  against  this  insect.  The  text  is  given  of  an  act  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  creating  a  State  board  of  entomology,  defining  its  pi>wer8, 
and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  fruit  trees,  vineyards,  and  vegetable  farms  in  the 
State.  A  copy  is  also  given  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  board 
as  created  by  this  act. 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  purchasi),  H.  A.  (toshaki)  (Florida  Sla. 
Bid.  56,  pp.S09-S56,  pi.  l,Ji<jK.  6). — A  historical  account  is  given  of  this  stule  in  Aus- 
tralia and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  California  and  Florida.  It  is  stated 
that  the  insect  was  introduced  from  California  into  Florida  in  1893,  near  Clearwater, 
and  that  it  has  Buljeetjuently  become  distributed  more  widely  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  first  point  of  infestation.  The  insect  was  sent  from  California 
in  the  same  t>acket  with  specimens  of  Novius  airdinalig,  so  that  this  important  enemy 
of  the  scale  is  also  present  in  Florida  to  hold  it  in  check.  The  town  council  of  Clear- 
water, and  later  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Hillsboro  County,  appropriated 
money  for  the  extermination  of  this  pet>t,  and  the  efforts  in  this  direction  were  partly 
successful.  During  the  summer  of  1899  the  scales  decreased  in  number,  but  they 
increased  again  in  1900,  reaching  a  maxinmm  aVxmt  July  1.  At  this  time  all  the 
orange  groves  in  Clearwater  seeme<l  to  be  infeste*!.  Then  the  pest  l>egan  Ut  decrease 
rapidly  in  numbers  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  its  natural  enemies,  especially  the 
Australian  ladybinl.  Since  this  time  the  insect  has  been  held  in  clie<'k  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  ladybinls.  An  extensive  list  of  food  plants  of  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  is  given,  and  descriptions  are  presented  of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages.  The 
larvw  are  most  active  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day  and  remain  almost  stationary 
at  night.  Badly  infested  leaves  have  a  black  or  smutty  appearance  on  acix>unt  of 
the  growth  of  a  black  mold  in  the  honeydew  which  is  excreted  by  the  sixties.  The 
natural  methods  of  dissemination  of  this  insect  are  discussed  and  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  Australian  ladybird  and  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Florida.  A  number  of  scales  were  destroyed  by  a  fungus  disease  which 
proved  very  effective  on  some  trees.  The  nature  of  the  fungus  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Experiments  show  that  the  scale  may  be  effectively  held  in  check  by  per- 
sistent application  of  resin  wash  or  kerosene  preparations.  Fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  considere*!  very  efficient  but  rather  expensive. 

Beport  of  the  gypsy  moth  commission,  A.  Pkatt  et  al.  ( Matmchutetls  State  Bd. 
Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  355-S70). — A  brief  report  is  made,  containing  a  summary  of  the 
observations  of  F.  C.  Moulton  on  the  condition  of  the  infested  territory  during  1900. 
Since  the  lapse  of  the  r^ular  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  fighting  the 
gpysy  moth  it  is  refKtrted  that  the  insect  has  increased  somewhat  in  nunabers  in 
nearly  all  infested  localities.  Attention  is  called  to  the  discovery  of  the  value  of 
arsenate  of  lead  as  an  insec-ticide  and  to  the  improvement  in  spraying  machinery 
which  were  incidental  to  the  work  in  exterminating  the  gypey  moth. 
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Pineapple  mealybug:  (Dactylopius  bromelisa),  H.  Tryon  {Qtuietudand  Agr. 
Jowr.,8  {1901),  So.  4,PP-  IS7,  S98).—Thi8  insect,  although  widely  distributed  in 
pineapple  plantations  of  Southern  Queensland,  is  seldom  eepecially  injurious.  In 
the  northern  districts  the  insect  is  more  extensively  attended  by  ants  and  causes 
mote  damage.  It  increases  rather  slowly  and  is  usually  kept  somewhat  in  check  by 
its  natural  enemies.  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  recommended  in 
combating  this  insect. 

Animal  enemies  of  coffee  in  Java,  H,  J.  C.  Koningsberoer  and  A.  Tjimhkr- 
MANN  (Meded.  'S  Lands  Plantaituin,  1901,  No.  44, pp.  lis, pis.  6,  figi.  59). — The  authors 
present  detailed  biological  and  economic  notes  on  the  worms,  mites,  insects  of  various 
orders,  birds,  and  other  animals  which  are  recognized  as  injurious  to  coffee  in  Java. 
In  connection  wHh  the  discussion  on  each  pest,  the  approved  artificial  remedies  for 
combating  it  are  mentioned,  together  with  notes  on  its  insect  enemies  and  fungus 


Cockchafer  grabs  destroying  strawberry  plants,  W.  W.  Frogoatt  (Agr.  Qaz. 
Xew  South  Wales,  If  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  47S-476,figs.  5).— Descriptive  and  biological 
notes  are  given  on  Anoplognalhtis  analis  and  A.  porosits.  The  larvie  of  these  spetues 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  strawberries,  sometimes  completely  destroying  them,  so  that 
the  plant  falls  over  or  is  readily  pulled  out  of  the  ground.  As  a  treatment  for  badly 
infested  strawberry  delds,  it  is  recommended  that  top-dressing  of  kainit  or  nitrate  of 
8oda  be  applied.  As  the  adult  beetles  sometimes  occur  in  large  numbers  in  trees, 
they  may  be  captured  by  jarring  into  collectors. 

The  redwood  mealy  bug  (Dactylopius  sequoise,  n.  sp.),  G.  A.  Colbman 
(Proc.  California  Acad.  Sei.,  S.  ser.,  Zool.,  S  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  407-4^0,  pi.  1).—A 
detailed  description  is  given  of  this  insect  in  all  its  stages.  The  species  is  considered 
as  new,  and  is  reported  as  occuring  on  Sequoia  sempervirens  throughout  the  Sierra 
Morena  Mountains.  An  undetermined  species  of  parasitic  fly  was  bred  from  certain 
of  the  specimens.  The  young  larvffi  crawl  about  over  the  leaves  and  twigs  within  a 
few  days  after  hatching.  Various  stages  of  the  insect  were  carefully  studied  in  the 
laboratory. 

Xonophadnns  elongatulus  as  an  enemy  of  the  rose,  D.  von  Schlbchtbndal 
(AUg.  Zttchr.  Ent.,  6  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  146-147).— The  literature  relating  to  this 
species  is  briefly  reviewed  and  especial  attention  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  egg  laying  and  the  entrance  of  the  larva  into  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  petiole  of  partly  developed  leaves,  the  puncture  being  made  on 
the  under  side  of  the  petiole. 

Vote  on  the  respiiration  of  Aleurodes  citri,  C.  W.  Wood  worth  (Canad.  Ent., 
SS  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  17S-176). — A  study  was  made  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  this 
insect  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  relationship  to  the  reaction  of  the  insect 
toward  fumigation  with  hydrotiyauic-acid  gas.  The  spiracles  of  this  inseiit  are 
located  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  Ixxly,  and  since  the  body  is  cemented  to  the  leaf  it 
is  necessary  that  breathing  folds  should  be  developed  in  the  epidermis  which  admit 
air  from  the  outside  to  the  spiracles.  The  breathing  folds  are  highly  specialized 
KTooves  in  the  outer  skin  of  the  insect  and  are  armed  with  minute  scattered  eleva- 
tions, together  with  a  pair  of  combs  at  the  outer  opening.  A  detailed  destTiption  is 
given  of  the  structure  of  the  trachese  through  the  interior  of  the  Iwdy  of  this  species. 

Sespiratory  organs  of  botflies,  G.  Enderi-ein  (Sitzber.  Maih.  Naiurw.  CI.  K. 
Ahad.  Wm.  IVienna},  108  (1899),  No.  6,  pp.  i.iS-SOS,  ph.  5).— The  botflies  which 
have  thus  far  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  herbivorous  animals  belong  to  16 
spedes,  and  the  host  animals  are  elephant,  horse,  zebra,  ass,  and  rhinoceros.  A 
general  account  is  given  of  the  anatomical  and  histological  characters  of  the  various 
parte  of  the  respiratorj-  system  of  these  insects,  with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  One  feature  of  the  spiracles  by  which  the  botflies 
are  distinguished  is  the  presence  of  an  apparatus  for  closing  the  openings  and  thus 
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preventing  Qie  entrance  of  the  digeelive  fluidH  by  which  the  insects  are  surronnded. 
The  oi)eningH  of  the  spiraclea  are  long  and  narrow  and  can  be  closed  so  as  to  be 
water  tif;ht.     A  bibh'ography  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Notes  on  Cerrococcus,  RoseW.  Pattbbsos  (Ptoc.  CaJifomia  Acad.  >Sci.,  S.  ner., 
Zool.,  2  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  S8.5-394,  pit.  S). — Of  the  3  species  which  are  recognized  as 
belonging  to  this  genus,  2  are  coinnaonly  observed  in  California  on  oaks  and  were 
studied.  These  are  C.  ehrhomi  and  C.  querrus.  Detailed  descriptive  and  biological 
notes  are  given  on  these  speiaes  and  brief  notes  are  also  presented-  on  C  corticin. 

The  rearingr  of  hymenopterous  borers  in  pruned  branches,  W.  Baer  (Allg. 
Zlschr.  Erd.,  6(1901) ,  No.  11,  pp.  161-16S,  figs.  4). — Two  s{)ecie8  of  boring  wasps  were 
found  in  the  twigs  of  Pra.cimu<  excelxior.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  stnvrture 
and  course  of  the  burrows.  The  species  concerned  were  Psen  atratus  and  Cn.tbro 
capttomu. 

Mono^aph  of  the  Sesiidee  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  W.  BBiTiSNMtJLLBR 
(Mem.  Ami-r.  Mm.  Nnl.  Jlitt.,  1  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  S17-H5J,  ph.  8,  figf.  *4).— This 
monograph  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  characters  of  the  family  and 
genera,  with  analytical  tables  for  the  determination  of  genera  and  speciex  and  alsii 
tables  for  the  determination  of  the  larv8e  from  their  food  habits.  In  connet^tion  with 
the  discussion  of  each  species  a  detailed  bibliography  is  presented,  and  a  general  bib- 
liography of  the  literature  concerning  the  family  of  moths  and  including  542  titles  is 
appended  to  the  article. 

Smerinthos  quercus,  L.  von  Aionkr-Albafi  (AUg.  Zlschr.  Enl.,  6(1901),  No.  9, 
Pit.  I.V,  1S8). — The  larvse  of  this  moth  feed  from  July  imtil  September  upon  a  species 
of  oak,  especially  (^lercux  robur.  The  moths  appear  from  March  imtil  June.  They 
are  rea<lily  attracted  to  electric  lights  and  may  be  taken  in  large  numbers  in  such 
situations.  — 

Syrphus  flies  and  colors  of  flowers,  F.  Platrau  (Mem.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  IS 
(1900)  No.  4,  jri>.  2S6-385). — The  author  has  previously  investigated  the  relationship 
of  the  color  of  flowers  to  the  visits  of  insects  and  a  number  of  other  crops,  and  from 
these  re.sults  in  connet;tion  with  the  study  of  the  Syrphidse  concludes  that  insects  are 
influenced  in  no  way  by  the  color  of  the  flowers  which  they  viat. 

Trapping  insects  on  &uit  trees  (LandmandsbUuk,  S4  (1901),  No.  36,  pp.  4S2-4S4, 
figs.  S) . — A  description  is  given  of  a  band  for  use  in  catching  the  larvse  of  the  codling 
moth.  The  band  is  made  of  coarse  cloth  with  narrow  strips  of  pasteboard  attached 
to  the  cloth  at  frequent  intervals  in  vertical  planes.  The  band  is  fastened  to  the  tree 
so  as  to  bring  the  strips  of  pasteboard  next  to  the  bark.  Good  success  is  reported 
from  the  use  of  these  bands. 

Hints  on  spraying  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.,  6  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  145,  146).— 
This  article  contains  brief  notes  on  spraying  apparatus  and  a  few  of  the  common 
insecticides. 

Catalogue  of  collections  of  pests  and  insecticides  ( Com.  Agr.  Parmnl.  Secy. 
Piih.  Prom.  Mexico,  1901,  pp.  6). — Brief  notes  on  Trjipela  htdens,  Anihonomwt  grandU, 
Termes  rastmu,  various  species  of  bark  lice,  mosquitoes,  bean  weevil,  etc.,  with  brief 
notes  on  plant  i>arasites  and  insecticides.-  The  cucaracha  herb  is  reported  as  being 
an  effective  remedy  for  destroying  lice  and  fleas  on  dogs,  cockroaches,  moaqiiitoes, 
and  other  insects.  The  fresh  plant  costs  1  ct.  per  kilo  and  may  be  used  in  infusion. 
Mirronerhium  helleri  is  useful  in  destroying  plant  lice  and  underground  insects.  The 
root  of  the  plant  costs  $40  a  ton. 

How  to  get  rid  of  fleas,  J.  A.  Mofpat  (Canad.  EiU.,  33  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  m).— 
The  effect  of  tarred  paper  in  the  construction  of  houses  upon  infestation  by  fleas  was 
perhaps  first  reported  from  New  South  Wales.  A  similar  experiment  was  tried  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  author,  and  was  found  to  be  an  effective  means  for  ridding 
houses  of  these  pests. 

Fleas,  W.  W.  Fhogo att  ( Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  1^  ( 1901 ),  No.  S,  pp.  6SS-64f> 
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pL  1). — A  general  aanunt  is  givHn  of  the  classification  and  etrononiic  relations  of 
fleas,  with  «s[)ecial  reference  to  the  poaaibility  of  transmission  of  infectious  diseases 
by  means  of  these  insects.  Special  notes  are  given  on  PuUx  irritaiui,  P.  merralicej)*, 
and  P.fagciatug.  An  extensive  list  of  fleas  is  given,  together  with  the  host  animals 
upon  which  they  live. 

An  experiment  in  the  importation  of  beneficial  insects,  F.  M.  Webster 
(Canad.  Knt,  SS  (1901),  So.  6,  pp.  183, 184). — Specimens  of  Exochomtu  nigromactUalus 
were  shipped  from  South  Africa  to  Ohio  in  good  condition.  It  is  expected  that  these 
lady  beetles  may  be  of  service  in  checking  the  multiplication  of  mealy  bugs  in 
greenhouses.  * 

Animal  parasites,  IV,  E.  P.  Niles  ( Tlr^nto  Sta,  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  S9-S0,  fig».  6). — 
Brief  descriptive  and  biological  notes  on  the  horn  fly,  screw-worm  fly,  forest  fly 
(Hippuboum  etjuina),  and  sheep  tick. 

Animal  parasites,  V,  E.  P.  Niles  { Virffinia  SUi.  But.  112,  }>p.  61-68,  figs.  14). — 
Brief  notes  on  the  ap{>earance,  habits,  and  life  history  of  Sarci/psylla  petietratix,  dog 
flea,  bedbug,  crab  louse,  head  louse,  body  louse,  Ilitmalt/piniu  phcdangea  mi*,  H. 
pUifenu,  //.  euri/i>termu,  If.  rituli,-H.  urinus,  and  //.  (mini. 

Animal  parasites,  VI,  E.  P.  Niles  (  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  ll.f,  pp.  69-80).— Rritd 
biological  and  economic  notes  on  Goniocoles  abdominaUt,  Gonoidet  glijli/er,  Lij)eHnis 
polytrapeziu*,  L.  squalidus,  Trichodectes  subrosiralug,  T.  lotus,  T.  tjiluBrocephalus,  T.  axini, 
T.  tcaUiris,  and  Menopon  jtallidum. 

Animal  parasites,  VH,  E.  P.  Niles  (  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  114,  J>p.  81-96).— hriei 
popular  notes  on  the  poultry  tick,  cattle  tick,  woo<l  tick,  Ixodes  ridnus,  Argtu  anieri- 
eamu,  sheep-scab  mite,  and  Sarcoples  xcabiM.  A  brief  statement  is  also  given  on  the 
common  insecticide  methods  which  are  used  in  combating  these  pests. 

Annual  report  for  1900  of  the  zoologrist,  C.  Warbuhton  {Jour.  Hoy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  5.  ser.,  11  (1901),  pt.  4,  pp.  74^-750,  figs.  4). — Biological  and  ectmomic  notes 
on  scaly  leg  of  fowls,  tapeworms  in  dogs,  mosquitoes,  Hessian  fly,  Chlorops  tiniiirpiis, 
Otcinisjrit,  Hglemyia  coarctata,  wheat  midge,  wheat  sawfly,  and  other  insects. 

Influence  of  the  honeybee  on  the  fruit  crop,  L.  D.  Stii^>.\-  (Rj>t.  Neltrmka 
Hort.  Soc.,  SI  (1900),  pp.  2ll6-S28).—k  brief  general  discussion  of  the  agency  of  the 
honeybee  in  fertilizing  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees. 

The  method  of  artificial  swarming  in  frame  hives  for  preventing  natural 
swarming,  maintaining  the  apiary,  and  increasing  the  yield  of  honey,  R. 
PiscoT  (L'Apiculteur,  44  (I'JOt),  No.  6,  pp.  247-254). — In  an  experience  of  6  years 
with  this  method  the  author  has  had  complete  succ-ess  in  preventing  natural  swarm- 
ing and  in  securing  a  larger  yield  of  honey.  A  young  and  vigorous  queen  is  siilected 
for  the  portion  of  the  swarm  which  is  removed  artificially,  and  by  having  the  matter 
in  control  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  may  be 
selected. 

The  relation  of  honey  to  beeswax,  L.  Moupy  (iJer.  Interrial.  .{pimll.,  H.l  {1;h)1), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  68-71 ). — This  is  a  controversial  article,  in  which  the  main  probleiv  is  dis- 
rossed  concerning  the  question  of  what  substances  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
wax  and  what  quantity  of  honey  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given  (juantity  of  wax. 
The  author  telieves  that  wax  is  formed  almost  exclusively  fmiu  honey  an<l  that 
about  37.5  to  400  gm.  of  honey  are  required  for  the  formation  of  100  gm.  of  wax. 

Twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
{.Intl.  Ii]>l.  Bre-Keejiers'  Asm.  Ontario,  1900,  pp.  64). — At  this  meeting,  held  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  on  December  4-6, 1900,  a  number  of  papers  were  read,  a  few  of  which 
are  mentioned  here. 

Moving  bees  to  fall  pasturage,  R.  H.  Smith  (pp.  10,  11). — It  is  recommende<l  that 
large  colonies  of  bees  should  not  be  moved  during  hot  weather  without  allowing 
plenty  of  ventilation,  by  covering  the  super  with  a  wire  screen  so  as  to  allow  the 
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bees  alx>ut  2  in.  space  above  the  frames.  The  author  believes  that  where  bee 
pasturage  becomes  poor  in  the  fall  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  apiary, 
profitable  returns  may  be  obtained  by  moving  the  colonies  into  the  vicinity  of  more 
abundant  honey  plants. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  wintering  bees  in  and  out  of  the  cellar,  by  H.  G,  Sibbald 
(pp.  19,  20).  It  is  recommended  that  bees  should  be  left  on  their  summer  stands 
until  from  November  20  to  December  1  before  being  placed  in  the  cellar. 

The  production  of  extracted  honey  is  discussed  by  A.  Dickson  (pp.  27,  28).  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  construction  of  a  room  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  size,  form, 
and  material  of  tanks  for  use  in  extracting  honey. 

W.  McEvoy  rejKjrts  finding  foul  brood  in  33  out  of  100  apiaries  which  were  inspected 
during  1900. 

M.  B.  Holmes  reports  on  some  practical  experience  with  queen  bees.  Attention 
is  calle<l  to  the  great  differen<«  in  productiveness  in  different  queens  and  to  the 
necessity  of  ins{>ecting  hives  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  xufiScient  number  of 
eggs  are  being  laid. 

Notes  on  experiments  with  foul  brood  are  given  by  F.  ('.  Harrison.  This  is  a 
brief  form  of  another  paper  by  the  same  author  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  966). 

J.  Fixter  reports  on  experiments  in  wintering  Ihjcs.  Eight  experiments  w^ere  tried 
on  wintering  bees  in  the  cellar,  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  root  house,  in 
a  house  apiary,  and  out  of  doors.  The  average  loss  in  weight  of  honey  and  bees  was 
greatest  in  the  colonies  whi<!h  were  wintered  out  of  doors  and  least  in  those  which 
were  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

J.  Fletcher  gives  an  account  of  the  value  of  bees  in  fruit  orchards.  In  this  paper 
the  author  discusses  the  general  relationshij)  of  bees  to  fruit  trees,  including  the  ques- 
tion whether  bees  eat  fruit  or  not  and  their  value  in  fertilizing  flowers.  It  is  l)elieved 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  bees  to  puncture  the  skin  of  uninjured  fruits. 

POODS— NTTTEITIOH. 

The  functions  and  uses  of  food,  C.  F.  Lanowokthy  ( U.  S.  Dqit.  Agr.,  Office  oj 
Erperlment  f^itiints  Circ.  4^,  ]>p.  10). — A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
nutrition,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  composition  of  the  more  common  food 
materials,  and  a  method  for  calculating  the  results  of  dietary  studies  and  the  digesti- 
bility of  different  foods. 

Science  in  the  daily  meal,  A.  Broadbent  {Manchester,  England:  Author,  1900, 
S.  ed.,  pp.  46,  fig.  1). — A  numter  of  menus  which  the  author  considers  suitable  to 
special  conditions  are  proposed.     The  volume  also  contains  brief  discussions  of  food- 

The  chemist-cook,  E.  J.  David  (//C  amhiier-chiml^e.  San  Frniirigni:  Author, 
1901,  pp.  SO). — Foods,  nutrients,  preserving  food,  cooking,  and  similar  topit-s  are 
treate<l  of. 

Piedmont  peasant  bread,  E.  Bertakelli  {Riv.  Ig.  e San.  thdih.,  Roma,  II  (twO), 
Sup.;  aim.  in  7A*chr.  Ihtermu-.h.  Xahr.  u.  Genwamtl.,  4  (1901),  So.  16,  pp.  15S,  759).— 
A  coiiiprebensive  study  of  the  breail  eaten  by  the  peasants  in  the  Pie<lmont  region. 

Sandy  bread,  B.  Fischer  and  C.  (iRrNHAOK.v  (Jahrtsher.  Chrm.  Vnlermichtmgmmirt 
Bredau,  1899-1900,  p.  9;  aim.  in  Xlischr.  Vnlrrmrh.' Nahr.  n.  Gniumnll.,  4  {1901),  -V". 
16,  p.  757). — A  chemical  and  luicrosc-opii-al  examination  of  sand  in  bread. 

Patent  oat  breakfast  foods;  their  chemical  composition  and  nutritive 
▼alue,  G.  W.  Chlopin  {7J»chr.  VntrrxHch.  Xiihr.  u.  (leHummtl.,  4  {1901),  No.  11,  PP- 
481-488). — According  to  the  author  a  nnml)er  of  brands  of  American  oat  break&rt 
foods  are  on  sale  in  Russia.  Analyses  of  such  foods  and  similar  products  of  Russian 
or  other  European  manufacture  are  reported,  and  also  digestion  experiments  in 
which  the  author  was  himself  the  subject.  It  was  found  that  87.43  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter  and  71.83  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  digested  when  the  diet  consiated 
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of  oatmeal  porridge  (made  with  water),  a  little  butter  and  sugar.  When  the  diet 
conrigted  of  porridge  made  with  milk,  the  following  average  coef&cients  of  digesti- 
bility were  obtained:  Dry  matter,  92.49;  nitrogen,  86.43;  fat,  92.0,  and  carbohy- 
drates, practically,  100.  The  comparative  digestibility  of  oatmeal  and  other  foods  is 
discussed.  According  to  the  author,  oatmeal  and  milk  furnish  the  body  with  some- 
what more  energy  than  a  like  amount  of  bread  and  milk.  This,  however,  is  not 
coroiidered  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  extravagant  statements  made  by  manufacturers 
concerning  the  nutritive  value  of  such  goods. 

Eggs  in  cold  storagre,  M.  Cooper  (Chicago:  H.  S.  Rich  &  Co.,  1899,  pp.  88,fig». 
70).— The  theory  and  practice  in  preserving  eggs  by  refrigeration  are  discusseil. 
Much  of  the  information  given  was  received  in  answer  to  requests  addressed  to  indi- 
viduals and  companies  commercially  inter^ted  in  the  subject  of  preserving  ^gs  by 
refrigeration.  The  author  also  reports  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
low  temperatures  on  eggs. 

The'dan^r  attending  the  increased  conaumption  of  sugar,  G.  von  Bungb 
(Stchr.  Biol.,  51  (1901),  No.  g,  pp.  166-166). — In  the  author's  opinion  there  is  a  pos- 
sible danger  in  consuming  considerable  amounts  of  sugar,  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
material  is  lacking  in  calcium  and  iron  salts.  These  salts  are  present  in  honey  and 
sweet  fruits  and  the  author  believes  their  use  is  not  attended  with  harmful  results. 
A  detailed  ash  analysis  of  honey  is  reported  as  well  as  estimations  of  the  calcium  and 
iron  in  flgs,  dried  plums,  dates,  fresh  pears,  and  dried  malaga  gra])es. 

Food  and  the  principles  of  dietetics,  R.  Hittchinron  (London:  FAmtrd  Arnold, 
1901,  pp.  XVITI  +  548,  col.  ph.  S,fig».  S4). — The  general  topic  of  food,  its  composi- 
tion and  digestibility,  theories  of  nutrition,  etc.,  are  treatetl  of  extensively.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  volume  is  the  large  amount  of  analytical  and  other  data  regard- 
ing patent  and  commercial  foods  and  food  products,  a  class  of  goods  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  reliable  information.  The  volume  is  provided  with  a 
full  index,  and  references  are  imiformly  given  for  the  large  number  of  investigations 
cited. 

Food  supply  [during  the  siege  of  Mafeking],  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell  (SImdh 
African  Dispaiches,  Vol.  I.  Ixmdon:  Harrigon  dc  Soiu,  1901,  pp.  106,  107,  110). — A 
detailed  account  is  given  of  the  food  supply  during  the  siege  of  Mafeking.  The 
foods  consisted  generally  of  canned  meats,  horse  flesh  (largely  used  for  making  sau- 
a^es),  bread  from  ground  oats,  so  wens  (a  form  of  porridge  made  from  oat  bran),  and 
fr««h  vegetables  (largely  grown  within  the  defenses),  with  some  condiments.  The 
daily  ration  per  man,  at  firet,  was.made  up  of  1  lb.  meat,  1  lb.  bread,  1  lb.  vegetables, 
i  oz.  cofiee,  \  or.,  salt,  2  oz.  sugar,  and  }  oz.  tea.  Later  in  the  siege  the  amounts  were 
reduced  to  }  to  I  lb.  meat,  5  oz.  bread,  6  oz.  vegetables,  \  oz.  coffee,  i  oz.  salt,  and 
1  qt  sowens.  [The  first  ration  has  been  calculated  to  furnish  142  gni.  protein  and 
2,300 calories;  the  latter,  149  gm.  protein  and  2,700  calories. — Ed.] 

The  theory  and  practice  of  military  hygiene,  £.  L.  Munson  (Netc  York: 
Wittiam  Wood  A  Co.,  1901,  pp.  XII+971,  pl».,  8,  figs.  SS9).— The  water  supply  for 
troops  and  the  ration  under  different  conditions  of  peace  and  war  are  treate<l  of  at 
length,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other  topics  pertaining  to  military-  hygiene.  In  every 
case,  in  addition  to  original  material,  the  author  has  given  a  careful  summary  of  the 
work  of  other  investigators  on  the  topic,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  the  work  is  a 
very  complete  manual  of  the  subject  treated. 

Food  products:  A  manual  for  traders  and  others,  C.  J.  Higoinson  (London: 
E.  Wilaon,  1900,  pp.  XVI -^  179). — As  the  sub-title  states,  this  is  a  consolidation  of 
the  "Sole  of  food  and  drugs  act,  1875"  (of  Great  Britain);  "Sale  of  foo<l  and  drugs 
act  amendment  act,  1879;"  "Margarine,  1887;"  and  "Sale  of  fo<Kl  and  drugs  a<rt, 
1899."  The  general  orders  issued  by  local  authorities  regarding  the  registration  of 
manufactories  and  premises  and  the  r^ulutions  as  to  the  competency  of  pul>li(^ 
analysts  are  also  included. 
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The  diifereiice  between  light  and  dark  meat  for  invalid  diet,  J.  R.  OrFn 
and  E.  Rosenquiot  {Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnxhr.,  S6  {1899),  pp.  9S7-9.'i'),  968-970,  1086, 
1087;  rev.  in  Sci.  Amer.,  8S  (1900),  No.  18,  p.  *76).— The  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  o( 
extractives,  and  nitrogen  of  meat  liasee,  were  determined  in  different  kinds  of  fish, 
fowl,  fresh  meat,  and  preserved  meat.  The  total  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  of  extract- 
ives were  also  determined  in  raw' and  fried, veal.  Light  meat  is  often  said  to  be 
preferable  to  dark  meat  in  special  diets,  but  no  constant  difference  in  the  kind  or 
amount  of  nitrogenous  materials  present  was  observed  which  would  in  the  author's 
opinion  warrant  this  belief. 

The  effect  of  lig:ht  and  dark  meat  in  cases  of  chronic  kidney  diseaM, 
A.  Pabst  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wrhnnchr.,  S7  (1900),  pp.  647-550).— Both  sorts  of  meat  were 
found  to  l)e  equally  satisfactory  under  the  conditions  studied. 

On  the  behavior  of  olive  oil  in  preserving  fish,  O.  Klein  (Zttchr.  Angm. 
Cliem.,  1900,  pp.  559,  560;  aba.  in  Zlnchr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  OenxuamU.,  4  (1901),  S'o. 
14,  ]}.  646). — A  study  of  the  specific  gravity,  iodin  number,  etc.,  of  oil  used  for  sar. 
dine  manufacture  and  taken  fronv  old  and  freshly  prepared  cans. 

Concerning  the  extractives  in  muscles,  W.  Gulewitsch  and  S.  Amiradzibi 
(Phymologiiite  Ruiae,  3  (1900),  Ko.  S6-S0,  pp.  7/^-7/*).— Analytical  work  on  a  Uitly 
which  the  authors  call  "camosin"  is  reported. 

Ijectures  on  the  physics  of  organic  metabolism,  E.  Dv  Bois-Reymond  (  Vur- 
lemingeii  iilier  tlie  Phynk  def  organischen  Stoffu-fchseh.  Berlin :  A.  HirscliiriM.  1900,  pp. 
^08,  Jigs.  26). — These  lectures,  which  are  e<lited  by  E.Du  Bois-Reymond,  treat  ot 
the  physical  processes  involvetl  in  the  metabolism  of  living  things — transfusion, 
emulsion,  capillarity,  osmosis,  and  similar  topics  being  considered. 

Experintental  investigations  with  man  on  the  effect  of  muscular  work 
upon  the  consumption  of  food  material,  and  the  value  of  different  nutrient* 
as  sources  of  muscular  energy,  H.  N.  Heineman  (Arch.  Pht/giol.  [Pfliiger],  Si 
(7,907),  Ao.  10-1£,  pp.  441-476). — Using  the  respiratory  quotient  apparatus  and  the 
methmls  elalwrated  by  Zuntz  and  his  asstHuates,  a  study  was  made  of  the  different 
nutrients  an  sources  of  energy,  the  spec-ial  object  being  to  determine  whether  the 
nutrient*!  replace  each  other  in  direct  proportion  to  their  heat  of  combustion.  In 
counwtioii  with  the  work,  the  hourly  excretion  of  nitrogen  was  .otudied. 

Investigrations  on  the  source  of  muscular  energy,  J.  Frentzei,  and  F.  Reach 
(.lr(7(.  I'hyKtU.  [lyiiiger],  8S  (1901),  No.  lO-lg,  pp.  477-508).— A  number  of  experi- 
mentH  which  are  similar  in  purj)o»e  and  methfKl  to  those  noteii  above. 

Concerning  protein  cleavag^e  and  gain  during  muscular  work,  W.  Caspari 
(.irrh.  Phyxiol.  [Pfliiger],  83  (1901),  No.  10-ie,  pjx  509-5*9).— The  income  an<l  outgo 
of  nitrogen  was  studiinl  with  a  dog,  with  siiecial  reference  to  the  question  of  protein 
in  relation  to  nmscular  work.  It  was  found  that  when  the  diet  was  constant  and  « 
considerable  amount  of  muscular  work  was  perfonned  there  was  a  continual  gain  of 
nitrogen  in  the  Ixnly. 

Muscular  work  and  over-feeding  with  protein,  K.  Bornstbik  (Arch.  Physiol, 
[lyii'iger],  .v.?  (HtOl),  No.  10-12,  pp.  .540-556).— The  author  wan  himself  the  subjei-t 
of  exjieriments  similar  in  purixtse  to  those  noted  above.  The  respiratory  quotient 
was  studied  an  well  as  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the  author 
the  ex|>eriBients  show  that  the  normal  IkxIv  when  overfeil  with  protein  and  at  flie 
same  time  performing  miisiuilar  work,  is  capable  of  gaining  protein  without  gaining 
fat. 

Concerning  the  value  of  different  nutrients  as  sources  of  energy,  X.  Zr>TZ 
(Arch.  Phyxiol.  [lyiiiger],  8.3  (1901),  No.  10-lS,  pp.  557-571).— .\  theoretical  discus- 
sion l)a.s«Ml  on  tiie  4  preceding  investigations. 

TTreine,  W.  O.  Moor  (PhymologiMe  Rnsxe,  S  (1900),  No.  S6-S0,  pp.  li8-lSl).—T\w 
author  lielieves  he  has  isolated  a  new  comitound  from  urine,  for  which  the  Dan>e 
"ureine"  is  proinised. 

Concerning  Moor's  ureine  and  its  physiological  properties,  A.   Kituabko 
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(Pkytiologiae  Rusie,  g  (1900),  No.  16-SO,  pp.  ISl-lSg).— The  body  called  ureine, 
according  to  the  author,  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances  and  not  a  new  chemical 
compoond. 

AiriMAL  PRODUCTIOK. 

Analyses  of  fodders  fSrom  forag«  crops  cut  at  different  stag«s  of  growth, 
R.  W.  Thatcher  (Nebratka  SUt.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  7S^80).—To  learn  the  effect  of  the 
time  of  cutting  upon  the  composition  of  forage  crop8,_ analyses  were  made  of  oatp  and 
peas,  field  com,  millet,  sorghum,  Kafir  com,  and  cowpeas.  In  every  case  the  second 
sunple  analyzed  was  cut  three  weeks  later  than  the  first.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
follow: 

Oompotition  of  feeding  Huffs  al  different  gtages  offfrmtih. 


Feeding  stiiils. 


Otti  and  peas: 

Pea  poda  beginning  to  form,  oata  begin- 
ning to  head  

Pea  pods  all  filled  out,  oats  In  full  bloom. 
Field  com: 

Tanets  beginning  to  appear 

Com  full  grown,  some  ean  formed 

Millet: 

Heads  Just  appearing 

Headed  out,  seeds  nearly  ripe 

Soighum: 

Headu  inst  appearing 

HeadM  out,  seeds  beginning  to  form  . . . 
Kaflrcora: 

Beads  Just  appearing 

Headed  out,  jieeds  beginning  to  form  . . . 
Cowpeas; 

Vines  16  in.  high,  no  heads  formed 

Well  develop^,  some  pods  formed 


Water. 


p_,       Albu- 

/T""        ml- 

««'"•     noids. 


Perct. 


12.67 
11.32 


13.03 
13.85 


10.24- 
10,47 


18.S0  I 
11.23  I 


11.87 
12.95 


11.76 
12.60  I 


PCTCt. 


16.19 
16.27 


8.08 
6.69 


8.41 
6.12 


8.65 
6.27 


8.53 
6.ii8 


19.77 
19.09 


Pern. 


9.66 
12.54 


6.17 
6.49 


5.79 
4.49 


5.24 
4.66 


6.00 
4.86 


11.10 
12.  S2 


Ether 
extract. 

Nitro- 
gen- 
free  ex- 
tract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Prrrl. 

JVrrt. 

Ptrrt. 

2.90 
2.40 

30.24 
3.5.99 

28,15 
•25.41 

1.37 
1.38 

40.43 
45.74 

27.09 
24.04 

2.54 
1.52 

32.03 
43.83 

35.86 
29.10 

2.97 
1.90 

34.66 
41.69 

30.62 
30.05 

1.76 
2.06 

3.5.94 

37.42 

32.74 
31.38 

2.70 
2.71 

28.64 
30-25 

21.68 
21.33 

Ash. 


Prrrt. 


9.85 

8.88 


10.00 
8.30 


10.92 
9.41 


9.70 
8.86 


9.21 


15. 4S 
14.02 


"The  conditions  of  growth  of  the  crops  this  season  were  about  equally  favorable 
for  each  of  them  and  some  tentative  conclusions  may  hence  l)e  drawn  from  the 
results  of  this  season's  work.  .  .  .  The  mixed  crop,  oats  and  peas,  improves  in 
composition  as  it  grows  older  and  should  prol)ably  be  allowe<l  to  stand  as  long  as  the 
pea  vines  will  remain  fairly  erect.  The  proportion  of  flesh-forming  to  fat-forming 
con.><tituents  in  the  fodder  obtaine<l  from  this  crop  is  very  nearly  the  corre<:t  one  for 
a  well-balance<l  ration  for  most  classes  of  animals  and  it  would  prolmbly  Ije  found 
nnnecessary  to  supplement  this  fodder  with  grain  or  other  foods, 

"  Field  com,  millet,  sorghum,  and  Kafir  com  decrease  rapidly  in  protein  content 
while  heading  oat.  The  percentage  of  crude  fiber  also  decreases  somewhat.  Btrth 
of  these  changes  are  probably  due  to  the  rapid  accunmlation  of  starch  and  HugarM  in 
the  plant  juices  at  that  time,  as  shown  by  the  increased  proportion  of  nitnjgen-free 
extract.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fodder  having  as  narrow  a  ratio  of  flcsh-forniing  to 
ht-forming  foods  as  possible  the  crop  should  hn  cut  at  as  early  a  stage  as  it  can  be 
well  cured.  For  '  roughage'  to  be  fed  in  <x)nnection  with  highly  nitrogenous  fiKKls,  • 
it  may  well  lie  allowed  to  grow  until  seeils  are  forme<i.  After  that  jieriod,  however, 
the  stalks  rapidly  become  woody  and  the  pro|)ortion  of  waste  is  greatly  increase<l. 

"No  very  significant  change  in  composition  of  the  cowpeas  is  api)arent.  This 
year's  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  consideration  of  chetnit-al  c:oin- 
pomtion  is  of  minor  importance  iu  the  selection  of  the  proper  .><tage  for  harvesting 
this  crop  for  fcKlder.  As  cxmiparec)  with  the  other  fodders  analyzeil  this  year,  this 
one  is  by  far  the  most  desiroble,  on  account  of  its  high  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
material  anil  small  percentage  of  difficultly  digestible  flimr." 

The  oomiMsition  of  cotton-seed  meal,  W,  A.  Withers  and  (i.  S.  Traps  (North 
Carolirta  Sla.  Bui.  179,  pp.  77-86). — A  numl)er  of  analyses  of  ciotton-sccd  meal  are  ' 
reported.     In  addition  to  the  constituents  usually  determined,  the  authors  re|K)rt 
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determinations  of  t)etain,  oliolin,  gossypein,  organic  acids,  and  several  members  of 
the  carbohydrate  group.    The  principal  conclusions  follow: 

The  average  amount  of  l)etain  and  cholin  in  7  tiamples  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  0.28 
percent  Theratioofl)etain  to  cholin  in  2  samples  is  79:21  and  78:22.  (ioesypein,  if 
present,  is  in  minute  quantity. 

Of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  in  9  samples,  29.2  per  cent  is  composed  of  pentosans, 
and  47.4  ))er  cent  of  mftinose.  The  pentosans  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  not  soluble  in 
diasta-xe,  and  are  containe<l  entirely  in  the  nitrogen-free  extnu-t,  unless  an  unustially 
large  (|uantity  of  hulls  is  present.  Cotton-seed  meal  contains  no  starch.  No  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  sucrose  or  reducing  sugars  is  present. 

Small  quantities  of  organic  acids  are  present,  the  average  of  5  samples  being  0.48 
per  cent. 

Concerning^  blood  molasaes,  a  new  feeding:  stu£r,  F.  Strohmbr  ( OeMrn.  Vngar. 
Xmchr.  Ziwkeriud.  u.  Ijandvj.,  ^9  (1900),  p.  161;  abs.  in  O.ittbl.  Agr.  Cliem.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  9,  pp.  5.W-.5.W). — Molasses  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  blood  teeds,  since  it 
improved  the  fee<ling  value  and  acted  as  a  preservative.  Analyses  of  a  number  of 
l)io<xl  molasses  feeds  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  feed  stuffs  sold  in  Maryland  (Maryland  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1901,  No. 
IJ,  pp.  a-19). — The  State  feeding-stuff  law  is  quoted,  and  analyses  reporte*!  of  anum- 
Ikt  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  flaxseed  meal,  pea  meal,  middlings,  gluten  feed, 
germ-oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  mill  feed,  hominy  chop,  shipstuff,  old-pr«)ce8s  oil  cake, 
bran,  ground  com,  corn  fodder  and  hay,  distillery  grains,  linseed  meal,  cereal 
breakfast  food  by-prfnlucts,  mixe<l  rations,  and  poultry  feeds.'  Three  samples  of 
insecticides  were^lso  examined.  Brief  directions  are  given  for  mixing  rations,  and 
condiments  and  (tondimental  fee<ls  are  discussed. 

Analyses  of  concentrated  conunercial  feeding  stufib,  H.  J.  Whkelee  and 
A.  W.  BoswoRTH  {Rhode  Island  Sla.  Bid.  77,  pp.  173,  174). — Analyses  of  19  samples 
of  gluten  meal,  1  of  gluten  feed,  and  2  of  linseed  meal. 

Analyses  of  feedingr  stufib,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  A.  W.  Bosworth  (Rhode  Inland 
Sta.  Hul.  78,  pp.  177-181). — In  compliance  with  the  State  feeding-stuff  law,  analyse* 
were  maile  of  hominy  meal,  chojw,  damaged  whole  wheat,  spring-wheat  bran,  winter^ 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  C(>tt4>n-see(l  meal,  linseed-oi!  meal,  gluten  meal,  animal  meal, 
oats,  ground  beef,  l)eef  s(!rap,  and  a  numl)er  jf  commercial  fee<ls  for  ix)ultry  and 
stm'k,  mostly  by-pnxlucts  from  the  mantifactture  of  cereal  breakfast  foods. 

Feeding  stuffs,  A.  IIai.encke  and  N.  Kuno  (.lahrenber.  That.  Laudu:  Krei*  Vfr». 
Stal.  Spei/er,  1900,  pp.  .'i-8). — .\  numl)er  of  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  and  molasses  are 
re))orted. 

Digestion  experiments  with  Kansas  feeds,  J.  T.  Willard  and  R.  W.  Cix>thier 
( Kiinxax  Sla.  linl.  10.i,  pp.  J.'>.'i-I75) . — The  digestibility  of  a  number  of  feeding  stuffs 
wa.>t  tested  with  steers,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  tabic  Iwlow.  These  included 
alfalfa  hay  of  different  cuttings,  Buffalo-grass  hay,  prairie  hay,  Kafir-corn  stover, 
KHlir-t-orn  meal  and  soy-l)ean  meal.  Kafir-corn  stover  was  fed  with  the  laxt  two 
materials,  the  digt^tibility  of  the  (concentrated  feeds  alone  Iwfng  («lculated. 

DigeMilnlUi/  of  a  rtHmlier  of  feeding  >titff»  In/  tieeri. 


FvitHnic  stuffs. 


Alfalfa  hay: 

1st  piiltlnff,  10  per  eent  plants  In  bloom.. 

•2d  (■utiinK,.'iU|K'r  eent  plants  in  bloom.. 

:M  euttiuK,  plnnlsin  full  bloom 

Buffttlo-gra.s8  hay 

Hniirie  hay 

Kallrpom  st4iver 

Kalir-eoru  meal  fed  with  Kutlr-eorn  stover. . 
H4»y'b*'aii  meal  fe<l  with  KaHr-eorn  Rtover. . . 


Total 

dry 

matter. 

Prrcl. 

Pro- 
tein. 

1 
Prret. 

59.49 

78.52 

.W.29 

75.14 

60.03 

76.70 

■w.os 

51.39 

M.+i 

17.07 

57.71 

49.  SI 

01.  M 

5I.7.S 

71.79 

89.79 

Fat. 

Nitro- 
(fen- 
ftee  ox- 
tract. 

Carbo- 
dratex. 

Cnidc 
Hber. 

Pcret. 

Perrt. 

Prret. 

Prrti. 

60.00 

75.31 

02.06 

46.10 

30.39 

71.99 

01.74 

.50.44 

51.65 

7.5.24 

62.66 

50.63 

62.41 

61.71 

62.75 

64.65 

56.  ,57 

61.25 

61.07 

61.18 

00.00 

60.63 

66.68 

60.64 

80.32 

77.97 

........ 

98.49 

68.27 

S«.57 

Ash. 


/Vrd. 
S.49 
.56.  «l 
60.94 
6.01 
&» 
43.40 
18.31 
e.27 
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Studies  on  the  nutritive  value  of  asparagin,  F.  Robenfeld  (Ztgchr.  Ver.  Deut. 
Zuektrind,  1900,  pp.  I05S-1C79;  abs.  in  ZUichr.  Uniersuch.  Nahr.  n.  Gemutmtl.,  4  {1901), 
No.  IS,  p.  60S). — The  special  obje<-t  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  whether 
the  influence  of  asparagin  on  the  nitrogen  metabolism  of  flesh-eating  animals  was 
rhaoged  when  a  definite  quantity  of  crude  fiber  (hay)  was  added  to  the  ration.  In 
tests  with  a  Aog  the  nutritive'  value  of  asparagin  and  of  albumin  was  compared, 
bay  being  mixed  with  the  ration  in  one  case.  The  conclusion  was  reatthed  that  the 
hrorable  effect  of  asparagin,  and  that  of  other  amids  also,  was  dependent  upon  the 
feeding  of  materials  containing  crude  fiber  at  the  same  tjme. 

Conceming  experiments  on  artificial  feedings,  F.  Stbinit!'.  (Inaug.  Dm.,  Bret- 
tan,  1900,  pp.  46). — A  number  of  artificial  food  mixtures  were  studied  with  dogs. 
In  the  rations  the  protein  was  furnished  by  casein,  edastin,  or  vitellin;  the  carbo- 
hydrates by  milk  sugar  or  rice  starch,  and  the  fats  by  olive  oil,  margarine,  or  bacon. 
A  salt  mixture  appropriating  the  ash  content  of  meat  was  added  to  the  ration  when 
necessary.  From  the  experiments  the  author  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  nourish 
animals  satisfactorily  for  a  long  time  on  artificial  food  mixtures  if  properly  prepared. 
Among  other  points  attention  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  supplying  a  nueleo- 
proteid  containing  iron. 

Feeding'  of  farm  animals,  M.  £.  Jaffa  and  L.  Anderson  (California  Sla.  Bui. 
ISi,  pp.  55,  fig*.  S). — Tables  are  quoted  showing  the  composition  and  digestibility  of 
a  considerable  number  of  feeding  stuffs,  especially  those  of  local  importance.  The 
analyses  not  previously  reported  include  marsh  (Briston)  grass,  peas  and  oats,  oat 
alage,  orchard-grass  silage,  beet-pulp  silage,  olive  pomace,  i)ie  melon,  hay  from 
mixed  cereals,  wild-oat  hay,  alkali  weed,  gourd  or  mock  orange.vinee,  Lima-bean 
straw,  plump  wheat,  shrunken  wheat,  crushed  barley,  blood  meal,  dried  blood, 
meat  meal,  and  a  commercial  poultry  feed.  A  number  of  the  feeding  stuffs  are 
discussed  at  length.  Special  attention  is  given  to  sugar-beet  pulp.  Silos  for  stor- 
ing the  pulp  are  described  and  information  gathered  from  California  feeders  on 
the  value  of  this  material  for  farm  animals  is  summarized,  showing,  according 
to  the  authors,  "that  beet  pulp  should  not  be  depended  upon  as  the  sole  diet 
either  for  producing  milk  or  meat,  the  chief  reason  being  that  it  does  not  ade- 
quately nourish  the  animal.  When  fed  in  connection  with  other  and  dry  feed  it 
not  only  serves  to  keep  the  digestion  in  a  healthful  condition,  but  adds  materially 
to  the  store  of  actual  food  substance.  The  amount  of  pulp  which  tan  l>e  fed  profit- 
ably is  reported  by  all  who  feed  for  meat  to  be  all  the  animals  will  readily  consume 
in  addition  to  the  portion  of  hay  or  straw  and  grain,  as  already  mentioned.  In  the 
case  of  the  profitable  quantity  to  feed  iox  milk  production  there  seems  to  be  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  that  26  or  .SO  lbs.  per  day  of  pulp  will  induce  as 
laige  a  flow  of  milk  as  80  lbs.  per  day  when  the  rest  of  the  feed  is  dry,  the  notion 
being  that  the  leaser  quantity  gives  the  cow  all  the  succulent  food  an<l  change  of  diet 
which  she  really  requires  for  the  best  production.  Where  the  pulp  mu.4  Ix"  hauled 
a  long  <listance  and  the  («<!t  of  transportation  is  therefore  great,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly lie  unwise  to  feed  it  in  larger  amounts  than  would  give  the  necessary  .vu»-ulence 
to  the  ration,  and  25  lbs.  ie  probably  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  But  where  the  dairy 
is  i<itnate<I  adjacent  to  the  sn^ar  factory  ...  it  might  pay  to  feed  the  pulp  in  much 
larger  quantities." 

The  feeding  value  of  fruits  is  also  discussed  at  some  length.  It  frequently  happens 
that  owing  to  an  overabundant  crop,  fruits  (fresh  or  drie<i)  have  a  low  market 
value.  Windfalls  are  more  or  less  abundant  on  fruit  farms  and  of  little  commercial 
importance.  Bearding  the  feeding  value  of  such  materials  the  authors  point  out 
that  green  fruits  have  a  high  water  content,  while  driest  fruits  constitute  a  fairly  con- 
centrated feed.  In  general,  fruits  supply  little  nutritive  material  except  carl)ohy- 
drates,  and  should  be  combinetl  with  concentrated  feed  to  make  a  well-ljalanced 
ration. 
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A  feeding  t«8t  with  a  mw  weighing  260  Ihe.,  from  which  a  litter  of  pigs  had  jost 
been  taken,  is  reported.  After  a  preliminary  feeding  -of  barley  and  dried  figs  she 
was  fed  all  the  dried  iigf*  she  would  consume  for  9  days.  The  average  daily  gain  was 
3}  Ibe.,  the  amount  of  figs  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  being  7.3  lbs.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  gains  in  weight  Bating 
pork  at  4J  cts.  i>er  pound  live  weight,  the  figs  eaten  Vere  worth  $1.35,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  per  ton.     As  regards  the  economy  of  f«<eding  fruits  the  authors  state: 

"It  may  l)e  a  diflScult  question  at  times  to  decide,  when  pri(«8  are  extremely  low, 
which  would  Imj  th"  V)etter  economy,  to  feed  the  fruit  to  cattle,  or  to  receive  whatever 
small  returns  might  be  offered  for  it  in  the  market  In  such  emergencies  a  short 
8olilo()uy  and  a  little  arithmetic  will  decide  the  whole  matter. 

"  When  there  is  no  market  for  the  fruit  there  is  sometimes  nothing  left  to  be  done 
but  to  feed  it  to  stock.  Under  any  circumstances,  when  stone  fruit  is  used  as  fodder 
for  hogs,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  the  animals  crack  large  quantities  of  pits,  poison- 
ing may  occur  from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  prussic  acid  present  in  the  kernels. 
Precaution  in  this  direction  is  unnecessary  for  stock,  as  they  do  not  crack  the  pits. 
The  .xtones  or  pitx  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  fuel  in  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  farm." 

Feeding  wheat,  H.  M.  CkymiEU,  (IndtulrialiM,  S8  (if>01),  No.  1,  pp.  ,«-6).— A 
discussion  of  the  subject  with  citations  of  station  work. 

Shelled  com  vs.  com  chop  for  calves,  I).  11.  Otw  (Agr.  RrpUt.,  1  (1901),  Xo.i, 
p.  (i.i). — A  brief  account  of  a  test  at  the  Kansas  Station,  which  showed  that  better 
gains  were  iiia<le  on  shelletl  com  than  on  com  chop. 

Sheep-feeding  experiment,  W.  T.  Lawrknce  ( OmtUy  OouncU*  Cumberland,  Dor- 
ham,  and  S<rrlhuml>erUtnd,  Tech.  Edumtion,  Rpt.  9(1900),  jrp.  17^-175). — In  continua- 
tion of  previous  work  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  1077),  a  test  was  made  at  New^ton  Rigg,  Penrith, 
on  the  value  of  yellow  turnips  and  pasture,  3  lots  of  20  crossbred  sheep  each  being 
used.  I>ot  1  was  hurdled  on  yellow  turnips  and  lot  2  grazed  for  10  weeks.  Both  lots 
were  fe<l  in  addition  \  lb.  linseed  cake  and  \  lb.  oats  per  head  daily,  as  well  as  hay 
ad  libitum.  I»t  3  was  hurdled  on  turnips  and  given  hay  ad  libUum  in  addition  for  7 
weeks.  For  the  next  3  weeks  the  sheep  were  given  the  same  grain  ration  as  lots  1 
and  2.  They  were  then  pastured  on  grass  for  3  weeks  longer  and.  the  grain  ration 
was  continued  with  tumi}ie  ad  tibittim.  The  average  weekly  gain  per  heail  of  lot 
1  wa.><  l.^i  IIki.  ;  with  lot  2  it  was  1.26  lbs.  While  on  turnips  and  hay  only  the  aver^ 
age  weekly  gain  per  hea<l  of  lot  3  was  0.55  lb.;  when  fe<l  linse«<t  («kean<l  oats  in 
addition  it  was  1.52  ]l>s.,  and  when  pastured  on  grass  and  fe<l  grain,  hay,  and  turnips 
in  a<l<lition  it  was  1.07  \)m.  The  financial  returns  are  disitussed.  The  author  l>elieve« 
that  pasturing  sheep  on  turnips  is  more  profitable  than  on  grass,  and  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  fi-eiling  grain  and  hay  in  addition. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sheep  (Jour.  Rd.  Agr.  [Lonilon\,  8  (1901),  Xo.  1, 
pp.  17-30). — A  brief  account  of  experiments  noted  above  from  another  publication. 

The  influence  of  soil  and  manure  on  the  feeding  value  of  swedes,  and 
influence  of  manures  on  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of  seeds  hay, 
T.  H.  MiDHLKTON  (County  Councih  ('iimberlaiul,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  Tech. 
Kdmiition,  Rpt.  9  (1900),  pp.  111-1S7). — The  influent*  of  manure  and  the  effect  of 
soil  on  the  chemi(«l  composition  and  feeding  value  of  Swedish  turnips  was  tested. 
The  tumi|>s  were  fed  to  sheep.  The  author  also  studied  in  a  similar  way  the  com- 
position and  fee<ling  value  of  hay  (clover  and  rye  griiss)  manured  in  different  ways. 
All  the  animals  in  the  first  test  and  half  of  those  in  the  pei"ond  were  fe<l  undercover. 
The  work  in  summarized  as  follows: 

"Between  sw(h1(>)'  grown  with  farmyard  manure  aUme,  farmyard  manure  and  srli- 
ficials,  an<l  artificials  alone,  very  slight  differences  in  feeding  value  were  found.  If 
an  artifi<-ial  niaimre  grows  and  ripens  a  go<Ml  crop  of  swedes  the  feeding  value  is  not 
likely  to  suffer.  , 
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"Swedes  grown  on  a  good  soil  in  East  Lothian  prove<l  not  quite  equal  to  swedesof 
the  same  variety  grown  with  the  same  manure  on  an  inferior  soil  at  Cockle  Park; 
but  the  latter  were  quite  up  to  the  average  quality  of  the  district,  whereas  the  former 
were  not. 

"Of  four  qualities  of  clover  and  rye-grass  hay  tested,  hay  grown  with  Ik  cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda,  7  cwt  of  slag,  and  4  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre  proved  inferior  to  a 
sample  grown  with  slag  and  kainit  only,  an<l  also  to  hay  grown  with  I  cwt.  and  1} 
cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  slag  and  kainit.  In  this  particular  (ase  the 
chemical  and  botanical  analyses  of  the  hay  indicate  that  the  inferiority  was  <hie  to 
overripeness. 

"Twenty  sheep  fed  under  cover  left  4}  cts.  per  head  per  week  more  for  their  keep 
than  20  similar  animals  fed  outside. 

"When  sheep  were  fed  on  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  swedes  it  was  found  that  69 
per  cent  of  the  live- weight  im^rease  in  passing  from  a  '  store'  to  a  moderately  fat  <-on- 
(Ittion  was  carcass.  When  sheep  were  fed  on  a  limited  ration  of  swedes  and  a  full 
supply  of  hay  77  per  cent  of  the  live-weight  in^trease  was  mutton. 

"The  feeder  who  fattens  cattle  under  cov-er  appreciates  the  swe<le.  At  Cockle  Park 
it  was  foun<l  that  for  sheep  fed  under  cover  the  8we<le  is  a  valuable  fo<Kl.  Sheep  fed 
in  the  house  for  a  period  of  35  days  were  allowed  as  many  swedes  as  they  would 
eat;  they  consumed  al>out  15  lbs.  per  head  per  day;  they  gained  (5.25  Ite.  per  head 
upon  this  diet,  although  it  (»ntaine<l  less  nutriment  than  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
necewary  for  maintenance.  Twenty  similar  sheep  fed  in  the  same  house  and  for 
the  same  i)eriod  were  allowe<l  8  lbs  swedes  per  day  and  as  much  seeds  hay  as  they 
wtmid  eat;  they  consumed  about  li  11)8.  per  head  of  the  latter;  they  gained  only  1.64 
lbs.  per  head  in  35  days,  although  -the  diet  from  a  chemical  standpoint  was  more 
liberal  than  the  other.  This  result  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  more 
digestible  food  to  supply  the  animal's  needs  w^hen  the  food  is  presented  in  a  fonn 
difficult  to  digest — as  in  hay — than  when  in  a  form  easy  to  digest — as  in  swedes." 

The  unprovement  of  pasture  as  tested  by  the  .effects  on  sheep,  W.  Somer- 
TiLLE  (/V/rf.  Ayr.  f'nmfiridge  Univ.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  9-16). — The  value  of  different 
fertilizers  for  pa.<iture  grasses  was  tested  by  grazing  sheep  on  plats  manured  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  tests  were  made  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Northami>- 
ton.  In  the  experiments  at  Cambridgeshire,  plat  1  was  not  manured  but  the  sheep 
were  fe<l  daily  0.86  lb.  linsee*!  cake  per  head.  Basic  slag  was  <ised  on  plats  2  and 
4,  an<l  sufierpboephate  on  plat  5,  while  plat  3  was  unmanured.  A  botanical  analysis 
(A  the  hay  from  the  different  plats  is  given.     The  principal  conclusions  follow: 

"The  live-weight  gain,  i)er  acre  and  per  sheep,  was  distinctly  greater  on  the  3 
manured  plats  (Nob.  2,  4,  5)  than  was  the  case  on  plat  1,  where  the  sheep  got  daily 
fonciderably  more  than  }  lb.  per  head  of  linseed  cake.  A  similar  result  was  got  in 
N<>rthumlierlan<l  in  1898. 

"Plat  2,  receiving  i  ton  of  basic  slag,  carrie<l  nearly  2  sheep  more  than  plat  4, 
which  was  dreeised  with  half  the  quantity  of  slag,  but  the  gain  per  hea<l  ]>er  week  in 
the  latter  case  was  somewhat  higher. 

"  When  equal  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  were  used  in  the  2  forms  of  Imsi*;  slag 
and  Kuperphoephate,  the  latter  produced  the  larger  live-weight  gain.  A  similar 
r^nlt  was  got  in  the  first  year  of  the  Northumberland  experiments. 

"The  unmanured  plat  gave  decidedly  the  lowest  yiehl  of  animal  increase." 

The  other  teets  are  very  briefly  reported,  as  they  are  not  ended. 

The  influence  of  nuuiTires  on  the  feeding  value  of  pasture  grasses,  T.  H. 
MtDDunoN  {CcnuUt/  (intnciU  fumlierhnd,  Durlutm,  and  Norihnmlterlarul,  Tech.  Jiducd- 
lion,  RpL  9  { 1900),  pp.  lS8~149,fig.  1 ).— Abstracted  from  another  puhli<-ation  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  175). 

California  Ajigoras;  a  few  chapters  on  the  practical  side  of  the  Angara 
industry  (.San  Joni-:  <'.  P.  liniley  A-  S<»i»,  1899,  pp.  3l,Jigg.  9). — The  <are  of  Angora 
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gnatfl  aii({  similar  topicn  are  diMmxaed  in  a  popular  way.     Persian  fat-tailed  sheep  arv 
also  briefly  mentioned. 

Home  pork  making,  A.  \V.  Fulton  (AVt»  York:  Orange  Judd  O*.,  1900,  p.  U4, 
figs.  .%•). — The  author  }>ointa  out  the  advantage  of  making  pork  on  the  fami,  and 
given  directionH  for  slaughtering,  dressing,  and  curing  pork,  the  preparation  of  ham 
and  Iwcon,  etc.  The  Ixiok  al»o  inclwdes  a  laiige  number  of  recipes  for  cooking  pork 
ami  |><)rk  prmlucts. 

American  breeds  of  fowls.  I,  The  Plymouth  Bock,  T.  F.  McCiRbw  ( ('.  .^^ 
Dept.  Affr.,  Bureau  of  Aninud  Industry  Bui.  29,  pp.  SS,  col.  jA*.  6,  Jigs.  70).— The  topiis 
discuHMNl  in  this  bulletin  include,  among  others,  the  origin  of  the  Plymouth  Kock 
bree<lc,  de»<TiptionH  of  the  Barred  \ariety,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth 
Ko<'kH,  the  Pea-ConilKHl  variety,  as  well  as  the  Jersey  Blue  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
breeds  which  are  allied  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  Information  is  given  regarding 
mating,  breeding,  and  related  topics. 

Farm  poultry:  A  popular  sketch  of  domestic  fowls  for  the  farmer  and 
amateur,  (i.  C.  Watson  (AVip  York:  The  Matrmilian  Co.,  1901,  pp.  S41,  figs.  95).— 
Poultry  raising  as  a  business,  the  bree<is  suitable  for  the  pnxluction  of  eggs  and  meat, 
fancy  breeds,  [wultry  buildings,  incubators  and  brooders,  poultry  fee<iing,  prepara- 
tion for  the  market,  and  rt'late<l  topits  are  treated  of. 

Practical  poultry  keeper,  L.  Wright  (/>mrfon;  Cassell  d:  Co.,  1901,  pp.  311,  j^- 
8,  figs.  .-17). — .\  new  and  revis*^!  e<iition.  The  volume  treats  of  poultry  houses,  poultry 
rearing,  and  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  poultry. 

New  egg  farm;  or,  the  management  of  poultry  on  a  large  scale  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  H.  H.  STonnARD  (Sew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1900,  pp.  S.il, 
figs.  14/1) . — A  general  treatisi'  on  the  subject. 

Incubators  and  chicken-rearing  appliances;  how  to  make  and  use  them 
(ImikIoh:  Cnssell  it-  Oi.,  IHan,  pp.  64,  Jigs.  ,1(1). — Directions  are  given  for  making 
inc»))ators  of  different  sizes,  and  makmg  brooders,  and  for  operating  incubators. 
Heat  regulators  for  incul)ators  are  also  descril)ed  and  discussed. 

DAIEY  FARMIHG— DAIEYnrO. 

Hand  feeding  of  cows  for  milk  and  butter  production,  G.  R.  Thomson  (Jour. 
Agr.  imd  lud.,  South  Anslralia,  4  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  946-96S,  figs.  «).— Under  the 
alK)ve  heading  the  author  dis<'usses  a  numl)er  of  subjects  connected  with  dairying. 
The  lienelits  of  feeding  during  the  dry  sea.Hon  in  South  Australia  are  brought  out,  and 
the  rations  used  are  dis<"u«se<l.  One  of  the  foods  employed  was  copra  cake,  the  resi- 
due from  crushed  cocoaniit  kernels.  It  is  highlv  recommended  as  a  part  of  a  ration 
for  milch  cows,  but  nuist  lie  given  sjMiringly  at  first,  or  cows  will  not  eat  it.  A  quarter 
of  a  |Niund  to  a  ration  is  suAicient  in  the  t)eginning  and  ntay  be  increased  to  2  lbs- 
daily.  The  (Team  from'  cows  fe<l  copra  is  said  to  require  a  higher  temperature  for 
churiilng.  The  butler  grains  are  firmer  and  the  melting  point  of  the  butter  is  higher. 
Heavy  fee<iing  of  copra  injures  lK)th  the  texture  and  the  flavor  of  the  butter. 

Rations  for  milch  cows,  H.  J.  Whkeler  and  J.  A.  TiLLiNOHAsr  (Rhode  ItUatd 
Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  l.fl-n-j). — Si.xty-one  rations  for  milch  cows  as  reporte<l  by  different 
feeders  tbn>ughout  the  State  are  given,  with  modifications  and  comments  by  the 
authors  of  the  bulletin.  The  principles  of  feeding  are  briefly  discussed,  and  notes 
are  given  on  methtxls  of  fee<lingand  on  the  relative  manurial  value  of  several  feeding 
stuffs.  .\  table  for  use  in  calculating  rations  is  reproduced  from  Vermont  Station 
Bulletin  81  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  877). 

Domestic  pasteurizing  methods  and  the  care  of  milk  in  the  home,  J.  Nelson 
(New  Jersn/  .Stas.  Bui.  1.')^',  jip.  -JJ). — The  author  discusses  in  a  popular  manner  the 
souring  of  milk,  relation  of  milk  fermentations  to  health,  disease  germs  in  milk  and 
their  destruction,  the  use  of  i(te  an<l  heat  in  preserving  milk,  |HU)t«urization  and 
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sterilization,  etc.  Methods  of  j)a8teuriziDg  adapted  to  home  one  are  descrilied  and 
suggestions  given  for  pasteurizing  infants'  food.  The  bulletin  is  summarized  at  some 
length. 

A  atocly  of  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  H.  Weiomann  {Milch  'Ag.,  SO  (190J), 
Xo.  n,  pp.  417-419;  No.  US,  pp.  4SS-4S4). — ^An  experimental  study  of  different  bjw- 
tems  and  makes  of  apparatus. 

Influence  of  pasteurization  upon  the  properties  of  milk  and  the  procoswes 
of  butter  making,  R.  Steinbr  (Milch  Zig.,  SO  (1901),  No.  26.  pp.  401-403;  No. 
a*,  p.  .^).— The  author  made  a  study  of  the  effe<rt  of  pasteurizing  upon  the- vis- 
cosity and  the  specific  gravity  of  milk,  and  also  its  effect  upon  the  action  of  rennet. 
Hilk  to  be  tested  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  left  at  room  temperature  for  3 
boare  and  the  other  heated  15  minutes  at  70°  C.  and  rapidly  cooIe<l. 

It  was  found  that  pasteurizing  lowered  the  viscosity  of  the  milk.  This  result 
seemed  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  concentration,  for  when  water  was  addod  to 
replace  evaporation  the  effect  was  lessened.  The  speciflc  gravity  was  influenced  but 
little  and  that  not  constantly.  The  coagulation  was  made  with  0. 1  cc.  of  rennet  in 
100  ce.  of  milk.  In  all  cases  the  time  of  coagulation  was  increased  with  the  pasteur- 
ized milk.  The  time  varied  with  different  milks,  apparently  depending  upon  the 
composition.  The  completeness  of  the  coagulation  was  also  hindered  by  pasteur- 
ization. The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  pasteurization  upon  duplicate  sam- 
ples of  similar  milk: 

Effeii  of  jxuleuHzntimi  upon  rixiffuliitioii. 


Treatment.  albumin.'  tton. 


I  Percent  Hin.gee.       Min.see. 

Not  paateurized i I    5     87    to     6     15 

Heated  at  80°  for  25  minutes 1  14     22    to  15     .. 

Heated  at  70°  for  20  minutes 6.90  120     ..    to  22    30 

Healed  at  80°  for  15  minutes 55.74  127     30    to  30     .. 

Heated  at  90°  for  10  minutes '       76.55  I  No  ooogulatlon  in 

\      \  1  hour. 

Heated  at  96°  for  5  minutes '       78.64 

Heated  at  100°  for  3  minutes l       82.54 

A  Study  was  also  made  of  the  influence  of  pasteurization  upon  butter  making.  In 
this  the  la.t  content  of  the  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk  was  determined 
and  the  total  fat  of  the  cream  and  butter  estimated.  The  cream  from  the  separator 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  cooled  to  10°  and  the  other  heated  to  75°  for  15 
minutes  and  cooled.  Both  portions  were  kept  in  the  usual  manner  for  from  20  to  24 
boon  and  churned.  From  the  results  two  points  were  clear:  First,  that  the  time  of 
chDming  was  shorter  with  the  pasteurized  milk,  and  second,  the  fat  content  of  the 
buttermilk  was  lessened.  Taking  the  average  of  6  trials  the  buttermilk  from  the 
impesteurized  milk  contained  1.2297  ]>er  cent  of  fat,  while  that  from  the  pasteiirize(l 
milk  containe<l  only  0.8819  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  pasteurized  butter  was 
hiirtierthan  that  of  the  unpasteurized,  the  former  scoring  an  average  of  96.60,  while 
the  latter  averaged  94.91.  The  average  duration  of  the  time  of  churning  with  the 
pasteurized  cream  was  73  minutes;  with  the  unpasteurized,  92  minuter. 

Why  cream  tests  vary  (Creamery  Jotir.,  11  (1901),  No.  14s,  pp.  <!,  7,  SO,  SI). — 
Statements  from  several  creamery  men  as  to  the  causes  of  the  variations  uf  the  tests 
of  cream  from  farm  hand  separators. 

The  mechanical  introduction  of  water  in  butter,  K.  .Sergeant  (Public  Health, 
14  (1^01),  No.  1,  pp.  10-lS). — The  author  disc^uises  the  adulteration  of  butter  in 
(ireat  Britain  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  amount  which  may  be  added  by 
meduuucal  means  is  stated  to  range  between  18  and  36  per  cent. 

Tbe  manufacture  of  hard  cbeese  from  pasteurized  milk,  11.  Tikmann  (Milch. 
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Ztg.,  SO  {1901),  So.  SB,  pp.  S86,S87). — After  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  niakiu); 
cheese  from  pasteurized  milk,  the  author  gives  the  followiii);  iiietliod  as  practiced  at 
the  Dairy  Institute  at  Wresiihen:  After  heating  to  90°  C.  for  about  15  minutes  the 
milk  is  rapidly  cooled.  To  50  kg.  there  is  added  20  gm.  calcium  chlorid  and  750  cc 
of  a  pure  culture  of  lactic  acid  and  peptonizing  bacteria.  This  pure  caltnre  la 
made  in  sterilized  skim  milk  and  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  in  the 
cheese  the  proper  bacteria  for  assisting  in  the  ripening.  The  whole  milk  is  then 
brought  to  40°  and  the  rennet  added.  After  putting  into  fonn  the  cheese  ix  fint 
pressed  lightly  and  later  hard,  and  salted.  The  finished  cheese  is  placed  in  a  some- 
what dry  cellar  for  4  months  and  then  in  one  containing  more  moisture — from  90  to 
95  per  cent. 

After  a  iiericMl  of  9  montlis  the  cheese  is  described  as  follows:  Ripening  nonnal, 
porosity  good,  taste  sharp  and  pleasant,  although  the  cheese  is  somewhat  dry. 

From  100  kg.  of  milk  there  was  obtained  22  lli«.  of  ripened  cheese,  while  the 
same  amount  of  unpasteurized  milk  made  only  IK  IIkh.,  a  gain  of  almut  18  percent 
with  the  former.  It  required  only  IJ  hours  from  the  addition  of  the  rennet  to  the 
pasteurized  milk  to  the  pressing  of  the  cheese  into  form. 

Experimenta  in  curing  cheese,  G.  L.  McKay  (Iowa  SUt.  Hvi.  57,  pp.  14,  }A-  •'.AP- 
i) . — Experiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  feasibility  of  central 
curing  rooms,  and  the  effe<;t  of  climatic  conditions  upon  the  curing  of  cheeee.  Cheese 
fresh  from  the  press  was  shipped  from  the  Iowa  Station  to  the  Ciuelph  Dairy  School 
and  a  factory  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  to  be  cured,  and  both  of  the  latter  shipjied  new 
cheese  to  the  Iowa  Station  for  curing.  Cheese  from  the  same  lot  in  each  case  vras 
cured  where  made.  The  scorings  are  tabulated.  The  results  are  considered  as  show- 
ing that  "shipping  the  cheese  750  miles  by  express  during  the  heat  of  summer  did 
not  affetrt  the  flavor."  Central  curing  rooms  which  could  Ixs  letter  constructed  for 
controlling  temperature  and  moisture  are  therefore  congidere<l  desirable  in  warm  and 
dry  climates. 

Other  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  station  are  Bummarize<l  as  follows: 

"Cheese  cured  in  musty  ice  lx)x  at  temperature  of  55°  F.  compared  favorably 
with  cheese  cured  in  well-ventilated  room  at  a  moderately  low  temperature  during 
the  month  of  October.  Cheese  cured  in  ice  box  scored  2}  points  higher  on  flavor 
and  i  a  point  higher  on  texture. 

"  Cheese  can  be  exposed  the  first  5  days  to  a  temperature  as  high  as  90°  williout 
injuring  its  flavor  if  suflicient  atnd  has  been  developed  to  make  a  firm-bodied  cheese 
and  it  is  cured  at  60°  afterwards. 

"  Cheese  cured  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. ,  with  a  high  i)ercentage  of  moisture,  srored 
higher  than  cheese  cured  at  a  temperature  above  66°. 

"  Adding  artificial  moisture  through  pine  shavings  in  a  Ixjx  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily in  the  curing  room  and  left  no  bad  odors. 

"  Fumigating  with  formaldehyde  gas  to  destroy  the  mold-producing  iMU-teria  gave 
good  results." 

The  ripening  of  cheese  and  the  rdle  of  micro-organisms  in  the  procesa, 
F.  C.  Hakbihon  (Tritm.  Punnd.  Itutt.,  7  (IMl),  I,  No.  IS,  p[>.  /ft*-/.J^).— The  author 
reviews  the  work  <lone  on  clu^ese  ripening  during  the  past  25  years  and  calb  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulties  in  the  investigation,  owing  to  the  many  different  kinds  of 
cheese,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  other  factors.  A  bibliography  of  the  work  is 
api)ended. 

The  work  of  the  author  is  given,  in  which  he  sought  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  ripening  of  cheese.  He  made  a  study  of  the  acid  content,  and  especially  of  the 
micro-organisms,  and  carried  out  au  experiment  similar  to  that  of  Russell  and  Wein- 
zirl  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  487),  except  that  his  work  was  on  Canadian  Cheddar  cheese 
and  the  culture  media  used  were  somewhat  different.  It  was  found  that  the  hacteJia 
developed  ii>  the  curd  and  cheese  with  the  greatest  rapidity  up  to  the  age  of  2  or  3 
days.    This  was  followed  by  a  jHiriod  of  rapid  decline  until  about  the  thirteenth 
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day.    From  this  period  the  ileereHHe  was  gradual,  m>  to  430  days,  when  only  1,-KX) 

harteria  {ter  gram  were  fouiul.  The  results  agree  with  Russell  as  to  the  enormous 
development  of  lactitvacid  bacteria,  but  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  ]>eriod  of  increase 
and  decline.  The  greatest  increase  in  acidity  0(.x;urred  between  milling  and  salting. 
From  this  point  until  the  cheese  was  40  days  old  there  was  a  gradual  increase.  The 
prevailing  species  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  was  the  Bacterium  acidi  Uictui.  Next  in 
oambere  was  B.  lactic  arogene*,  or  a  closely  allied  form.  When  cultures  of  these  two 
oi^puiisms  were  introduced  into  sterilized  milk  a  firm  curd  was  produt«d,  with  little 
or  no  gas. 

The  gas-producing  bacteria  belonged  usually  to  either  the  B.  <t>/t  group  or  the  B. 
buiie  (iTogmef  group.  In  the  presence  of  the  former  the  cheese  was  sometimes 
mottled. 

The  liquefying  liocteria  were  not  numerous  in  the  Canadian  cheese  exaniine<),  and 
they  decreased  in  numbers  as  the  cheese  ripened,  being  seldom  found  after  3  weeks. 
In  one  instance  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  digesting  bacteria  was  aswM^iated 
with  a  bad  flavor  in  the  cheese.  Two  or  three  forms  closely  related  to  B.  Julmu 
were  found  in  young  cheese.     This  group  gave  rise  to  bad  flavor  or  o<lors  in  milk. 

Yeasts  were  quite  commonly  found  in  Canadian  cheese  and  fre»juently  in  large 
numbers.  The  experiments  indicate  that  they  are  the  only  miirro-organisnis  that 
actually  increase  in  cheese.  While  the  name  yeasts  is  applied  to  this  class,. most  of 
them  were  species  of  Torula,  as  they  formed  no  spores.  Some  were  Iwneflcial,  m-X- 
ing  somewhat  like  lactic-acid  bacteria,  while  others  were  injurious,  causing  undesira- 
ble fermentations.  One  species  produced  a  mottled  appearance  in  the  cheese.  These 
yeasts  show  a  remarkable  tolerance  to  acidity,  so  that  it  is  difficult  tc  ovennme  their 
action  by  the  addition  of  a  vigorous  la(;tic-acid  starter.  Some  grew  in  peptone  solu- 
tions containing  2.25  per  cent  of  lactic  acid. 

The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  causes  of  the  ripening  of  cheese,  as  shown 
by  his  own  work  and  that  of  others.  He  gives  the  following  as  important  facts 
which  are  well  supported  by  the  evi<lence  of  i'areful  experiments:  ( 1 )  The  enormous 
number  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  in  hard  cheese,  and  the  very  small  numl>er8  of  liquefy- 
ing or  digesting  bac-teria;  (2)  the  existentie  of  galactase,  a  natural  enzym  inherent 
in  fresh  milk;  and  (3)  the  ability  of  rennet  to  cause  the  change  of  non8«>luble  nitroge- 
nous products  to  soluble  ones." 

The  author's  experiments  with  Canadian  cheese  indicate  that  the  amount  of  acid 
present  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  actjon  of  galactase  in  cheese  ripening,  an<l  that 
this  enzym  is  therefore  of  little  importance.  On  the  contrary,  rennet  acts  more 
qoickly  and  with  greater  power  in  acid  solutioris.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
role  of  the  Uctic-acid  bacteria  is  to  create  a  requisite  acidity,  so  that  the  pepsin  <jf  the 
rennet  can  exennse  its  digestive  action  on  the  cheese. 

"  Sunimarixe<t,  the  ripening  of  cheese  may  l)e  said  to  l>e  caused  by  the  dige.'^live 
action  of  the  rennet  on  the  insoluble  nitnjgenous  matter  of  the  cheese,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a<:id  formed  by  the  lactic-acid  l>acteria.  The  large  amount  of  acidity  al») 
prevents  or  inhibits  the  growth  of  other  (and  perhajM  undesirable)  s«|H>ciea  of 
harteria." 

Danish  trade  in  dairy  produce  in  1900  (Jour.  Bd.  Ayr.  [London],  a'  (1901), 
•Vo.  2,  ]ip.  J3S-J.i4)- — Report  to  the  foreign  offij-e  from  the  British  consul  at  ( V>])en- 
hagen. 

Siberian  butter  trade  (Jo'ar.  Bd.  Ayr.  [ImiuIou],  S  (IHOI),  No.  £,  pp.  ^,iO-^.i.i).— 
Beport  of  H.  Cooke,  commercial  agent  c>f  the  board  in  Russia. 

VETEBDTABT  SCIENCE  AND  PBACTICE. 

Beport  of  the  veterinarian,  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (Ijouisimui  >Sl(ui.  Bid.  64,  -?.  icr., 
pp.  605-614,  Jigs.  It). — The  station  undert<x>k  to  encourage  the  importation  of  higlibre<l 
cattle  from  the  North,  and  for  this  purpose  volunteered  to  imnuuii/.e  such  cattle 
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without  t'X|>ent<e  to  the  ownerH.  Among  the  (»ttle  sent  to  the  station  for  this  pur- 
pose the  following  breeds  may  l>e  mentioned:  Polled  Ditrham,  Herefonl,  Shorthorn, 
Re<l  Poll,  Jersey,  grade  Herefoni  and  Shorthorn,  and  grade  Hereford  and  Holstein. 
About  50  cattle  were  artificially  immunized  by  blood  inoculation  and  all  passed 
through  the  60-day  period  during  which  they  were  under  observation  without  any 
mishap  or  without  the  necessity  of  medical  treatment.  The  blood  used  in  inocula- 
tions was  from  a  steer  imported  from  Missouri  which  had  previously  passed  through 
an  attack  of  fever.  All  the  animals  passe<l  through  a  primary  and  secondary  attack 
of  fever.  It  is  considered  that  the  l)est  time  for  inoculation  is  in  the  late  fall  or 
winter,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  animals  are  turned  out  to  pasture  for  the  first 
time  after  immunization  the  ticks  will  not  \>e  numerous  enough  to  cause  a  relapse. 
The  author  believes  that  the  (>))eration  of  bloo<l  inoculation  is  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  by  practical  stockmen  without  the  assistance  of  a  trained 
veterinarian.  All  of  the  <attle  which  were  inoculated  at  the  experiment  station 
were  later  8hip]ie<I  to  their  respective  owners  in  different  ]>arts  of  the  State  and  were 
pla(»<l  on  ti(rk-infei<ted  pastures.  A  few  of  these  animals  had  relapses  and  some 
died,  but  the  history  of  the  different  cases  indicates  that  the  relapses  and  deaths 
could  largely  have  been  prevented  by  careful  attention  to  the  animals  when  they 
were  first  turn<xl  out  to  pasture.  Recently  inoculated  animals  should  not  be  turned 
into  pastures  where  the  ticks  are  exceedingly  numerous  for  the  reason  that  an  exces- 
sive infestation  of  ticks  may  overcome  the  partial  immunity  which  is  already  pro- 
duced in  the  animals. 

An  outbreak  of  anthrax  occurre<l  in  1900  on  the  experiment  station  grounds.  A 
cow  died  rather  suddenly  from  the  disease  and  the  carcass  was  thoroughly  burned. 
The  remainder  of  the  cattle  on  the  pa.sture  were  changed  to  other  grazing  ground 
and  later  were  inoculated  with  the  first  and  second  lymph  of  anthrax  vawine.  About 
a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  anthrax  the  vwcinated  cattle  were  turned  on  the  pas- 
ture where  the  first  case  (H-curred,  but  no  further  cases  of  the  disease  were  notice<l. 
One  mule  and  one  horse  became  affected  and  died.  It  is  believed  that  the  infection 
which  cau.sed  thi.s  outbreak  came  from  a  bull  which  died  in  a  neighboring  farm  3 
or  4  weeks  l>efore  the  outbreak  on  the  station  grounds  occurred.  Atithrax  waanot 
so  prevalent  during  1900  as  during  the  2  or  3  previous  years,  and  It  is  believed  that 
this  was  due  to  greater  sanitary  precautions  being  taken  by  stock  owners  throughout 
the  State.  Several  outbreaks  of  blackleg  occurred  and  were  reported  to  the  station. 
IntHUilation  with  blackleg  vacrine  was  recommende<I  and  the  spread  of  the  disease 
was  checked.  A  .serious  outbreak  of  glanders  oc<!urred  as  a  result  of  the  importation 
of  diseased  animals  from  Kan.uas  City.  Of  223  animals  which  were  inspected,  39  were 
found  to  have  glanders.  Of  these,  11  die<l  and  28  were  killed  on  account  of  clinical 
symptoms  ol  glanders  or  after  reacting  to  the  mallein  test.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
no  law  in  Ijouisiana  riMiuiring  shipjterH  to  give  any  guarantee  as  to  the  heaithfuluess 
of  liorws  and  mules  which  are  shippe<l  in  from  other  States.  It  is  urged  that  a  law 
!«•  p!i».se<l  by  which  the  sti>ck  owners  of  the  State  may  be  protected  against  unscru- 
pulous sto<-k  dealers  who  might  otherwise  ship  in  glanderous  horses  and  nmles.  A 
nervous  disease  of  «rattle,  characterize<l  by  trembling  of  the  head,  neck,  and  other 
I)ortioiis  of  the  IkxIv,  was  investigated,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  slight  ]>olHoning  from  eating  unwholesome  wee<ls.  All  cases  rewvered,  tht> 
treatments  reconnnended  including  a  change  of  grazing  ground,  purgation  with 
Epsom  salt*,  and  administration  of  bromid  of  potash. 

A  disease  is  re])orte<l  among  cattle  as  due  to  eating  rotten  sweet  potatoes.  The 
chief  symptoms  were  difliciilty.  of  respiration  and  groaning.  The  sweet  potatoes 
were  probably  affecte<l  with  the  black-rot  fungus.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the 
nodular  disease  of  the  intestines  of  sheep.  This  disease  is  repK>rted  as  prevailing 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  «tate<l  that  exjwriments  are  in  progress  which  ate 
designe<l  to  disc-over  means  for  erailicatiiig  it  from  pastures  so  far  as  possible. 
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Annual  reports  of  proceedings  under  the  diseases  of  animals  acts,  etc., 
1899  {London:  Board  of  AgricuUure,  1900,  pp.  lOS,  ph. ;?).— The  report  of  the  chief 
veterinary  officer,  A.  C.  Cope  (pp.  7-22),  containn  an  account  of  rabies,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  plenro-pneumonia,  hog  cholera,  glanders,  anthrax,  and  sheep  scab.  Tables 
are  pven  showing  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  rabies  since  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  undertook  the  eradication  of  this  disease  in  1897.  It  is  believed  that 
ralnes  has  been  completely  eradicated  in  Great  Britain,  the  last  case  having  been 
observed  in  Jlovember,  1899.  In  order  to  prevent  the  reintrodnction  of  the  disease, 
orders  have  been  issued  reetrictiDg  the  importation  of  dogs  from  abroad  and  subject- 
ing them  to  quarantine  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months. 

During  1899  reports  were  received  of  11  suspected  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  investigation  showed  that  in  each  case  the  animals  were  suffering  from  tnbercu- 
loas  or  some  disease  other  than  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  reported  that  hog  cholera 
occurred  on  premises  where  it  had  never  been  known  before.  In  one  instance  3S 
fresh  premises  were  infected  as  a  result  of  exposure  of  some  infected  but  not  evi- 
dently diseased  animals  in  a  certain  market.  Glanders  has  increased  in  the  number 
of  cases  during  the  year,  and  its  distribution  baa  become  wider.  It  is  suspected  that 
certain  horsemen  are  using  mallein  as  a  diagnostic  agent  for  glanders  and  then  selling 
the  horses  which  react  on  the  public  market.  This  might  account  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Brief  notes  are  also  added  on  the  extent  and  distribution  of  anthrax 
and  sheep  scab. 

The  assistant  secretary,  J.  T.  Tennant  (pp.  23-41),  gives  a  statistical  report  on  trade 
in  foreign  animals,  animals  brought  from  Ireland,  and  cattle  markets  and  fairs.  A 
copy  is  given  of  the  order  relating  to  the  importation  of  dogs  into  Great  Britain,  and 
a  brief  account  is  presented  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  board  for 
preventing  the  further  distribution  of  hog  cholera.  Statistical  tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  various  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  r^arding  animal  diseases, 
the  international  trade  in  animals,  the  number  of  animals  of  various  species  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  various  diseases  among  these  animals. 

Beport  of  the  cattle  conunissioners,  A.  Peters  {Watmchusetts  Stale  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  S95-48i3) . — ^The  work  of  the  cattle  commissioners  with  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis included  the  maintenance  of  the  quarantine  and  testing  herds  at  the  request  of 
owners.  A  paper  is  reprinted  on  obstacles  to  enforcing  regulations  requiring  the 
tabercnlin  test  in  interstate  cattle  traffic  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  390).  During  the  year 
3,249  cattle  were  quarantined,  and  of  these  1,178  were  killed  and  paid  for  as  being 
tuberculous.  Statistical  tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  cattle  inspected  in 
various  towns  of  the  State.  Glanders  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
being  reported  from  128  cities  and  towns.  In  1900,  699  animals  were  destroyed  as 
glanderous.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  some  especially  interesting  cases  of  glanders 
with  which  the  cattle  conunissioners  had  to  deal.  Blackleg  is  reported  as  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  young  cattle  in  parts  of  Worcester  County.  No 
«ae8  of  Texas  fever  were  discovered  during  the  year.  A  few  cases  of  rabies  were 
reported,  and  1 1  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  required  investigation. 

Seport  on  animal  diseases,  ,W.  H.  Kelly  {Rpt.  Seiu  York  State  Dept.  Ayr.,  7 
(1899),  I,  pp.  48S-61S). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  and  extent  of  acti- 
nomycosis, verminous  bronchitis,  blackleg,  infectious  mammitis,  tnbet  'osis,  and 
rabies.  In  one  dairy  39  out  of  92  cows  were  found  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the  owner 
was  forbidden  to  sell  the  milk  without  previous  sterilization.  A  number  of  cases  of 
rabies  were  reported  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  most  of  these  were  traced  definitely 
to  bites  of  mad  dogs. 

Beport  of  veterinarian,  G.  E.  Nesom  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  IS-Sl).— 
Texas  fever  is  reported  as  occurring  in  isolated  localities  throughout  the  State.  The 
cattle  ticks  are  especially  abundant  in  low  country,  large  swamps,  and  pine  forests. 
The  station  proposes  to  undertake  the  immunization  of  cattle  which  are  shipped  into 
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the  State  from  north  of  the  quarantine  line.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  oocoirenoe 
of  glanders  and  milk  fever.  It  is  reported  that  experiments  in  the  use  of  arecoline 
as  a  remedy  for  colic  and  acute  indigestion  in  horses  indicate  that  this  substance  ia 
fairly  effective. 

Eleventh  ».wniiai  report  on  th.e  veterinary  service  in  Hungary,  F.  Hctyba 
{Jahrabmchtuber  datVeUnrindrwe*eninDngarn.  Budapegl:  Agr.Depl.,1900,pp.l80). — 
This  volume  contains  a  general  account  of  the  personnel  and  extent  of  veterinary 
service.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  losses  caused  by  animal  diseases  during  the 
j^ear.  A  detailed  account  is  presented  of  the  outbreaks  and  extent  of  cattle  plague, 
«nthrax,  rabies,  glanders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pneumonia,  sheep  pox,  mange, 
hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Statements  are  made  concerning  the 
extent  of  traffic  in  domesticated  animals  during  the  year  and  the  results  of  protective 
inoculation  against  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  and  blackleg.  Copies  of  some  of  the 
veterinary  regulations  are  also  given. 

The  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  N.  V.  Elmaxov  (Begyedui  o 
xaraznuikh  bolyeznyakh  nashikh  domathnikh  zhivotnuikh.    Moscow:  K.  I.  Tikhomiroe, 

1900,  pp.  67,  figs.  15;  abs.  in  Selsk.  Khoz.  %  Lyetov,  199  {1900),  Dec,  p.  754)  ■ — A  general 
account  of  anthrax,  glanders,  cattle  plague,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberco- 
losis,  rabies,  cowpox,  and  scabies. 

The  suppression  of  tuberculosis,  R.  Koch  {Nature,  64  {1901),  No.  1666,  pp. 
S1S-S16). — This  is  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  July  iA, 

1901.  The  author  presents  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man  and  from  man  to  aninmla. 
Numerous  experiments  indicate  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  two  quite 
distinct  diseases.  Young  cattle,  which  were  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test  to  be  free 
from  tuberculosis,  were  inoculated  hypodermically,  intravenonsly,  or  in  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  with  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  cases  of  human  tuberculosis, 
or  with  the  tubercular  sputwn  of  consumptive  patients.  In  addition  to  these  experi- 
ments, 6  animals  were  fed  with  tubercular  sputum  almost  daily  for  a  period  of  7  or  8 
months,  and  4  were  made  to  inhale  great  quantities  of  bacilli  from  the  same  source 
by  means  of  a  spray  from  an  atomizer.  In  all,  19  cattle  were  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, and  none  of  them  developed  any  symptoms  of  disease;  on  the  contrary,  Uiey 
gained  considerably  in  weight,  and  after  from  6  to  8  months  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation showed  no  trace  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organs.  When  similar  experiments 
were  conducted  on  cattle  with  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  or  tubercular  mate- 
rial of  bovine  origin,  the  result  was  entirely  different,  and  all  inoculated  animals 
showed  symptoms  of  generalized  tuberculosis  within  a  few  weeks.  Some  of  them 
died  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

With  regard  to  the  other  phase  of  the  problem,  the  possibility  of  the  transmission 
of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man,  the  author  believes  that  while  the  question  is 
not  absolutely  decided,  the  infection  of  human  beings  from  this  source  is  of  rare 
ocrurrence.  it  is  stated  that  the  transmission  of  infection  by  milk  from  fresh  tuber- 
culous animals  is  probably  not  greater  than  that  by  heredity,  and  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  take  any  measures  against  possible  danger  to  human  being! 
from  such  sources.  Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  older  experiments  by  otiier 
writers,  in  which  it  was  found  that  calves,  pigs,  and  goats  fed  with  milk  and  tuber- 
■cular  material  from  cattle  always  contracted  tuberculosis,  while  those  which  received 
sputum  from  human  patients  did  not  become  infected.  It  is  believed  by  the  author 
that  tuberculosis  in  man  is  transmitted  only  from  tuberculous  human  patients,  and 
that  the  disease  in  animals  is  transmitted  only  from  one  animal  to  another. 

Report  of  the  tuberculin  committee,  J.  McFadyean  et  al.  {Jmir.  Roy.  Agr. 
jSoc.  England,  S.  ser.,  11  {1900),  ]>t.  4,  pp-  708-733).— The  experiments  recorded  in  this 
paper  were  conducteil  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  repeated  doses  of 
tuberculin  and  the  length  of  time  after  infection  before  a  reaction  to  tuberculin  takes 
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place.  For  this  purpose  apparently  healthy  animals  were  selected  and  tested  with 
tnbercalin.  If  they  failed  to  reaet  they  were  inocnlated  with  the  tubercle  bacillus 
and  tested  at  intervals  afterwards,  in  order  to  detetmine  how  soon  they  would  react 
to  tuberculin.  One  animal  which  gave  a  decided  reaction  when  tested  on  October  9 
sabeeqoently  failed  to  react,  or  reacted  alternately.  For  2  months  it  received  laige 
qnaotities  of  tuberculin  and  entirely  ceased  to  react.  The  animal  was  inoculated 
with  tubercle  bacilli  on  February  6  and  reacted  to  tuberculin  8  days  after  inoculation. 
The  animal  was  then  treated  with  large  doses  of  tuberculin  without  reaction.  When 
killed  on  May  22  no  trace  of  tuberculous  lesion  was  found  except  a  casefled  and  inert 
tubercle  in  a  mesenteric  gland.  In  other  experiments  it  was  found  that  in  many 
cases  reaction  to  tuberculin  did  not  occur  until  from  40  to  50  days  after  the  animals 
were  inoculated  with  tuberculosis.  In  several  cases  which  reacted  decidedly  on  the 
first  test,  a  complete  failure  to  react  was  noted  if  the  test  was  repeated  within  a  short 
time.  The  authors  believe  that  repeated  injections  of  tuberculin  may  have  some 
curatire  effect,  or  may  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  to  some  extent,  and  that  this 
matter  is  laigely  influenced  by  the  individuality  of  each  animal.  A  few  animals 
could  not  be  inoculated  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  although  they  had  not  been 
previously  treated  with  tuberculin,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  resistant  to  tuber- 
cnloeis.  The  facts  elicited  with  r^;ard  to  reaction  of  animals  to  a  second  or  later  test 
with  tuberculin  were  so  variable  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  them.  From 
the  numerous  experiments  the  author  concluded  that  with  few  exceptions  tubercu- 
losis may  be  recognized  in  a  post-mortem  examination  of  animals  which  give  a  decided 
reaction  to  tuberculin,  and  that  no  such  lesions  are  found  in  animals  which  fail  to 
react  or  react  only  slightly  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Is  the  Badllos  taberctiloais  of  cattle  permanently  different  firom  that  of 
manP  J.  Law  (Rpl.NewYorh:^at€Dept.Agr.,7  (1899),  I, pp.  SI S-5o4).— The  trnthor 
gives  a  general  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  dealing  especially  with  the 
possibility  of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  animals  and  from  animals  to 
man,  and  also  with  direct  experiments  in  infecting  animals  with  tubercle  bacillus  of 
human  origin.  A  general  account  is  also  given  of  the  nature,  value,  and  reliability 
of  tuberculin. 

Tuberculosis  in  calves,  Rabcs  (Wchwckr.  Thierheilk.  u.  VxehzudU,  45  (1901), 
No.  9,  pp.  97,  98). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  together  with 
Dotes  on  a  case  observed  by  the  author  which  was  apparently  of  prenatal  origin. 
The  percentage  of  tuberculosis  in  calves  in  Bavaria,  as  shown  by  statistics  based  upon 
eeveral  million  calves,  ia  from  0.02  to  0.05. 

Oomtribution  to  tuberculosis  in  the  horse,  F.  Hendbickx  {Ann.  Med.  Vet.,  49 
(1900),  No.  10,  pp.  576-684). — Detailed  description  is  given  of  the  symptoms  and 
pathological  lesions  of  2  cases  in  horses.  The  disease  is  quite  easily  distinguished 
from  glanders.  The  lungs  in  both  cases  were  affected,  and  caseous  tubercles  were 
found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  contained 
pathological  structures  which  were  probably  tubercles  in  the  process  of  formation. 

Historical  and  bibliograptaical  study  on  the  use  of  raw  meat  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tal>erculosis,  C.  Richet  {Ann.  Med.  Vet.,  49  (1900),  No.  8,  pp.  410-427).— 
A  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  numerous  bibliographical 
feferences.  It  is  concluded  from  this  study  that  the  evidence  for  the  value  of  raw 
Jneat  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  very  strong,  and  that  raw  meat  or  muscle 
plasma  is  not  only  a  nutritious  food,  but  has  also  the  effect  of  an  antitoxic  agent. 

Arrangements  for  inoculation  against  tick  fever  (Agr.  Gaz.  Xew  South  Wales, 
It  (1901),  No.  4,  p.  .^).— Since  the  cattle  tick  appears  to  be  making  only  a  slow 
progress  in  its  distribution  from  Brisbane  as  a  center,  the  stock  inspector  has  deferred 
tte  general  preventive  inoculation  of  cattle.  In  order  to  be  prepared,  however, 
for  the  sudden  appearance  of  ticks  among  cattle  outside  of  the  infested  area,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  secure  immune  cattle  from  which  blood  may  be  obtained 
for  inoculation. 
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Tricteza,  J.  LiCNiikBBS  (^nn.  Inst.  PatUur,  IS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  ISl-ltS,  pi.  1).— 
Tristeza  is  the  name  for  a  cattle  disease  in  Argentina,  which  is  identical  with 
Texas  fever.  The  author  quotes  the  results  of  investigations  upon  this  disease, 
during  which  th^  results  already  obtained  by  American  students  are  largely  am- 
firmed.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  examination  of  blood,  although  the  most  important 
element  of  diagnosis  ante-mortem,  is  not  an  infallible  test  An  atypical  form  of  the 
disease  is  occasionally  observed,  in  which  the  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  i» 
not  very  pronounced,  or  takes  place  slowly,  and  in  which  the  corpuscles  in  general 
circulation  are  not  attacked  by  the  blood  parasite  until  shortly  before  death.  It  it 
maintained  that  this  form  of  the  disease  does  not  correspond  to  the  benign  form 
already  described  by  the  American  writers.  The  author  succeeded  in  making  cul- 
tures of  Pyroxmia  bigeminum  in  a  round  form,  .and  showed  by  experiment  that  the 
administration  of  quinin  and  arsenical  compounds  has  no  effect  in  preventing  or 
curing  the  disease. 

Triateza  or  Texas  fever  in  the  ATg«ntine  B«public,  J.  Lioni^bbs  {La  "lri»- 
teza"  oil  malaria  bovine  dam  la  RepuUique  Argentine.  Bttenot  Ayret:  Jaeobo  Ptuxr, 
1900,  pp.  17S,  ph.  16). — A  preliminary  accoimt  of  work  on  this  subject  has  already 
been  noted  (E.  8.  B.,  12,  p.  885).  The  present  volume  contains  a  detailed  accoant 
of  the  author's  observations  and  experiments  on  this  disease. 

Parturient  paralysis  and  the  Schmidt  treatment,  J.  J.  Repp  (/otra  SUi.  BvL 
S8,  pp.  17-SO) . — A  general  account  is  given  of  the  history,  distribution,  cause,  patho- 
logical anatomy,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  course,  and  treatment  of  parturient  paralyaig. 
The  author  considers  this  name  preferable  to  either  parturient  paresis  or  milk  fevw. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Schmidt  treatment,  as  applied  by 
the  practicing  veterinarians  of  Iowa,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  150  veterinarians 
requesting  a  report  on  the  number  of  cases  treated  and  the  historj'  of  thoee  cases. 
In  all,  166  cases  were  reported  to  the  author  by  33  veterinarians,  of  which  1 19  cases 
were  reported  as  successful,  while  47  were  fatal.  The  majority  of  the  affected  cows 
were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9  years,  and  at  the  birth  of  the  third  to  the  sixth 
calf.  Most  of  the  cows  were  reported  as  being  fat  and  at 'pasture,  not  receiving  any 
other  food.  As  a  rule,  the  affected  animals  were  heavy  milkers.  The  disease 
developed  usually  within  24  hours  after  parturition.  The  infusion  of  potassium  iodid 
was  repeated  in  from  8  to  12  hours  in  22  cases,  and  in  2  cases  was  repeated  twice. 
In  6  cases  the  disease  was  complicated  with  pneumonia  and  resulted  fatally  in  each 
case.  The  author  believes  that  pneumonia  may  be  the  result  of  attempting  to  give 
medicines  by  way  of  the  mouth  when  the  animal  is  unable  to  swallow.  The  mate- 
rial might  under  such  circumstances  be  carried  into  the  lungs  and  produce  an  infec- 
tion of  these  organs.  In  7  of  the  cases  which  were  treated  a  more  or  less  seriooe 
affection  of  the  udder  was  produced,  probably  from  the  use  of  instnunents  whidi 
were  not  properly  sterilized.  Allowing  for  cases  which  were  complicated  with 
pneumonia  and  other  trouble,  the  author  considers  that  76.5  per  cent  of  cures  is  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Schmidt  treatment.  This  treatment  is  recommended 
as  being  the  most  effective  one  which  has  yet  been  devised. 

Parturient  paresis,  S.  S.  Buckley  (Maryland  Sta.  Btd.  76,  pp.  J9S-«»i).— The 
author  presents  a  brief  account  of  the  Schmidt  treatment  for  milk  fever,  together 
with  formulae  for  solutions  to  be  used  and  directions  for  applying  the  treatment 
The  usual  symptoms  of  milk  fever  are  mentioned,  and  statistics  are  given  on  the 
percentage  of  cures  effected  by  the  Schmidt  method.  Of  7  cases  treated  by  the  autiior, 
6  recovered.  In  2  cases  which  recovered  severe  attacks  of  mastitis  subsequently 
developed. 

Milkfever,  E.  W.  Hoare(  Veterinarin,  74(1901),  Ko.879,pp. lS8-140).—Theanihot 
hail  good  success  in  the  treatment  of  milk  fever  by  administering  chloral  hydrate  in 
doses  of  1  oz.  and  treacle  in  doses  of  1  lb.,  followed  by  ammonium  carbonate.  In 
one  case  the  cow  received  in  all  7  oz.  of  ammonium  carbonate  an<l  9  llw.  of  treacle. 
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It  is  stated  that  since  the  Schmidt  treatment  is  based  on  empirical  grounds,  further 
investigation  is  needed  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  milk  fever. 

£ffectsof  iodidof  potaahas  an  ii^ectionin  the  mammary  gland,  P.  Cocremans 
{Ann.  Med.  Vet.,  49  {1900),  No.  5,  pp.  S40-S4S). — A  description  is  given  of  the  usual 
method  for  making  intramammary  injections  of  this  substance.  Experiments  were 
eondncted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wl)ether  oxygen  compounds  of  iodin  were 
contained  in  the  commercial  iodld  of  potash.  It  was  found  that  such  compounds 
were  not  present. 

Infectious  pneumonia  of  calv«a,  Saubb  ( Wchn»chr.  ThierheUk.  u.  Viehzucht,  46 
{1901),  Ao.  IS,  pp.  13S,  134). — Brief  notes  on  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  After 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises  no  more  cases  of  the  disease  developed. 

Thrush,  in  cattle,  Hajnal  {Berlin.  Thierdrzll.  Wchnschr.,  1901,  No.  9,  pp.  ISS- 
156) . — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  diflSculties  of  differential  diagnosis  between 
infectious  foot-and-mouth  diseases  and  other  forms  of  cattle  diseases  which  are 
included  under  the  term  thrush.  It  is  stated  that  stomatitis  aphthosa,  oidica,  and 
diphtheritica  are  readily  distinguished  from  infectious  foot-and-mouth  disease  when 
a  number  of  cases  are  to  he  had  for  observation  and  when  the  history  of  cases  can 
be  obtained;  but  that  diagnosis  is  uncertain  when  based  upon  a  brief  inspection  of 
an  infected  animal. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  sanitation,  £.  Tribrby  {Jour.  Agricole  [Parit], 
1S{1S01),  No.  131,  pp.  H9-3S). — A  general  discussion  of  the  eflSciency  of  various 
sanitary  methods  in  preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Suspicion  of  infection  with  foot-and-mouth,  disease  in  the  sense  of  the 
inspection  regulations,  Redter  {VrUjgchr.  Bayer.  Landte.  Sathes.,  6  {1900),  No.  4, 
Sup.,  pp.  641-6SS). — The  author  presents  a  general  discussion  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  conoeming  this  disease  and  of  the  accuracy  of  phraseology. 

Analyses  of  hog-cholera  remedies,  R.  W.  Thatcher  {Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  70-7g) . — Analyses  are  reported  of  5  preparations  sold  in  the  State  aa  remedies  for 
hog  cholera. 

Diagrnosis  ai  rabies  in  dogs  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  nerve  gan- 
glia, G.  Hebrant  {Ann.  Med.  Vet.,  49  {1900),  No.  6,  pp.  30S-309).—Chmigeii  in  the 
nervous  tissue  -were  especially  well  marked  in  the  gasserian  ganglia  in  cases  of  rabies. 
The  ganglia  of  the  left  side  were  rather  more  acutely  attacked  than  those  of  the  right. 

The  agglutination  of  Staphylococcus  atireus  hy  the  serum  of  vaccinated 
and  infected  animals,  J.  Nicolas  and  C.  Lbbieur  ( Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Parit, 
iS  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S7-89). — ^The  authors  studied  the  influence  of  serum  from  an 
immunized  goat  upon  cnlttiree  of  this  oi^nism  which  were  already  developed  and 
upon  those  which  were  in  the  process  of  development.  Other  experiments  were  also 
made  in  the  agglutination  of  other  species  of  Staphylococcus.  The  serum  of  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  was  tested  with  reference  to  the  agglutinating  power.  From  their 
experimente  the  authors  conclude  that  the  serum  of  goats  immunized  by  means  of 
repeated  hypodermic  injections  of  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  causes  an  aggluta- 
nation  of  this  organism,  but  that  the  serum  of  animals  sufiering  from  an  acute  infec- 
tion from  the  same  organism  possesses  no  agglutinating  power. 

The  histogenesis  of  malignant  tumors,  SchVtz  (Ztschr.  Veterinark.,  IS  {1901), 
No.  3,  pp.  101-117). — An  elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  a  critical  review 
of  the  literature  and  a  bibliography. 

On  disinfection,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  ( Vet.  Jour.,  n.  ser.,  3  {1901),  No.  15,  pp.  141- 
150). — The  use  of  formalin  for  disinfection  is  discussed  in  detail,  and  notes  are  given 
on  methods  of  applying  disinfectants  to  surfaces,  including  disinfection  by  free  gas, 
by  moist  brushing  or  rubbing,  jet,  or  shower,  and  by  spray. 
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Biennial  RexK>rt  of  Idaho  Station,  1899  and  1900  (Idaho  Sta.  Bid.  19,  pp. 
S5). — Reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station, 
and  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  yeara  ended  June  30,  1899  and  1900.  The 
report  of  the  chemist  contains  analyses  of  4  samples  of  baking  powder,  1  sample  of 
watermelon  sirup,  and  6  samples  of  water.  The  report  of  the  meteorologist  is  noted 
elsewhere. 

Eourteenth  Annual  Seport  of  Nebraska  Station,  1000  (Nehratka  Sta.  BpL 
1900,  pp.  80). — A  report  of  the  director  on  the  staff,  work,  and  publications  of  the 
station  during  the  year;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900; 
and  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Annual  B«port  of  South.  Carolina  Station,  1900  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  S~'). — The  different  lines  of  station  work  are  reviewed  at  some  length  in 
departmental  reports,  parts  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere.  A  financial  statement  is 
given  for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  30,  1900. 

Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  Texas  Station,  1900  {Tej;as  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp. 
287-308,  ph.  S). — The  report  of  the  director  reviews  the  different  lines  of  station 
work  during  the  year  and  summarizes  gome  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  station 
during  12  years.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Texas  Fanners'  Congress  and  by  the 
Texas  Live  Stock  Association  relative  to  experiment  station  work  in  the  State  are 
given.  Rejwrts  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  included,  one  of  which  states  briefly 
the  results  of  some  experiments  in  marketing  peaches.  A  financial  statement  is 
given  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  A  subject  list  is  given  of  station  pub- 
lications, those  still  available  being  indicated.  The  front  elevation  and  first  and 
second  floor  plans  are  given  of  the  agricultural-horticultural  building  erected  in  1900. 

Sources  of  the  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  1896-1900, 
F.  H.  Hitchcock  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  SeHim  of  Foreign  Markets  Bui.  24,pp.  /?(?).— Tables 
are  given  showing  in  detail  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  the  agricultural  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  several  countries  of  supply  during  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  1896-1900.  A  similar  report  for  the  fiscal  years  1894-1898  was  published 
as  Bulletin  17  of  the  Section  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  98).  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
agricultural  imports  during  the  5  years  was  $376,369,368.  Of  the  articles  imported 
sugar  constituted  over  23  and  coffee  18  per  cent.  Brazil  supplied  12.99  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  8.96,  Germany  6.88,  and  Cuba  6.10  -per  cent. 

Distribution  of  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States,  1896-1900, 
F.  H.  HrrcHCocK  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Seclicn  of  Foreign  Market*  Bui.  gS,  pp.  ISS).— 
Statistical  tables  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  the  various  agricultural  prod- 
ucts exported  from  the  United  States  to  each  country  of  destination  during  the  5 
fiscal  years  1896-1900.  A  similar  report  for  the  fiscal  years  1894-1898  was  published 
as  Bulletin  16  of  the  Section  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  98).  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
agricultural  exports  during  the  5  years  was  $752,120,133.  The  United  Kingdom 
received  51.77,  Germany  14.20,  France  6.08,  and  the  Netherlands  5.22  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports.  Breadstuffs,  cotton,  and  meat  products  constituted,  respectively, 
32.17,  29.38,  and  20.02  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

Apprenticeships  in  agrictilture  {Maryland  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1901,  Ko.  IS,  pp. 
61,  6^) . — A  brief  statement  regarding  the  apprenticeships  offered  in  the  dairy  and 
horticultural  divisions  of  the  stations. 

Nature  teaching,  F.  Watts  {London:  Dulau  &  Co.;  Bridgeimm,  Barbados:  Bown 
&  Sons,  1901,  pp.  XII  -r  109). — This  book  treats  of  the  general  principles  of  agricul- 
ture and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  The  seed,  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaf,  the  soil,  plant  food  and 
manures,  flowers  and  fruits,  weeds  and  insects. 

Industrial  progress  in  North  Carolina  {Bui.  Xorth  Carolina  State  Bd.  Agr.,  IS 
{1901),  Ab.  8,  pp.  S-BS). — Gives  lists  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  mills  and  other 
industries,  and  cattle,  horse,  swine,  sheep,  goat,  and  poultry  registers. 
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CoKNBCnccT  Storks  Station. — W.  A.  Stocking,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  dairy 
experimenter,  and  W.  M.  Eeten,  assistant  in  dairy  bacteriology  at  the  station. 
Geoige  S.  Pabner,  of  Norwich,  and  B.  C.  Patterson,  of  Torrington,  have  been  elected 
membets  of  the  governing  board  in  place  of  T.  S.  Gold  and  S.  0.  Bowen,  and 
appointed  on  the  executive  committee  of  that  board. 

Hawaii  Federal  Station. — The  first  bulletin  of  this  station  has  just  been  issued. 
It  describes  chicken  diseases  in  Hawaii,  which  have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  very  seriously  interfere  with  chicken  nusing  in  the  islands. 

Hawaii  Sugar  Planters'  Station. — Owing  to  ill  health,  R.  E.  Blouin  has  resigned 
from  the  position  of  director  of  the  station  and  has  returned  to  the  Louisiana  Station 
as  assistant  director,  the  position  formerly  held  by  him  before  going  to  the  islands. 
C.  F.  Eckart,  assistant  chemist,  has  been  appointed  director  and  chief  chemist  of 
the  station;  S.  S.  Peck  has  been  made  first  assistant  chemist,  and  E.  J.  Lea  appointed 
second  assistant  chemist.  A  new  laboratory  has  been  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  execution  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  work  bearing  on  the  growing  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar. 

Mainr  University  and  Station. — G.  E.  Fellows,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  M.  B.  Cummings,  B.  S.  (University  of  Vermont,  1901),  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  horticulture  at  the  station  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1. 

Mikkesota  College  and  Station. — ^Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
and  widely  known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  take  effect 
April  1,  to  become  editor  of  The  St.  Paul  Farmer.  The  school  of  agriculture  is  taxed 
to  its  full  capacity  this  winter,  there  being  over  450  regular  students,  and  110  fac- 
tory men  in  attendance  at  the  dairj'  school,  some  of  the  latter  being  there  for  the 
second  or  third  time.    A  special  course  for  farmers  was  begun  January  14. 

MtssncRi  Station. — T.  I.  Mairs,  assistant  in  agriculture,  has  been  elected  assistant 
in  home  reading  courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  January  1.  R.  B.  Oliver,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  has  been  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  curators  daring  the  absence  of  Walter  Williams  in  Europe. 

Nebraska  Station.— At  the  November  election,  Elisha  C.  Calkins,  of  Kearney, 
and  Carl  J.  Ernst,  of  Lincoln,  were  elected  to  membership  on  the  board  of  r^ents  to 
succeed  H.  L.  Goold  and  C.  H.  Morrill,  whose  terms  expired  January  1. 

New  Jersey  Stations. — William  P.  Allen  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

Cornell  UNiVERsrrv. — The  Forestry  School  of  Cornell  University  will  hereafter 
confer  the  d^ree  of  Forest  Engineer  in  place  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry, 
the  former  being  thought  more  appropriate  and  more  expressive  of  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  the  student  has  been  prepared. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — T.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Watonga,  has  succeeded 
Wm.  M.  Jenkins  as  Governor  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Oregon  Station. — A  note  in  The  Oregonian  announces  experiments  at  the  Oregon 
Station  in  preserving  silage  by  a  new  method.    Two  silos  were  filled  with  corn  in 
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the  usual  way,  which  was  then  thoroughly  cooked  by  steam,  and  the  siloe  sealed  op 
airtight.  One  silo  has  recently  been  opened.  The  experiment  is  thought  to  have 
been  entirely  successful.  The  silage  is  described  as  sweet,  and  contains  only  0.27 
per  cent  of  acid. 

Pknnsylnania  Statio.n. — Thome  M.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  assistant  chem- 
ist of  the  station. 

Rhodb  Island  College  and  Station. — The  death  is  announced  of  J.  A.  Tilling- 
hast,  instructor  in  agriculture  at  the  college  and  agriculturist  to  the  station.  A  small 
glass  house  is  being  built,  connected  with  the  new  house  just  completed  for  experi- 
ments in  the  rearing  of  incubator  chicks.  It  will  be  used  solely  to  supply  green  food 
to  the  young  chicks. 

Sooth  Carolina  Station. — The  experiments  in  the  evaporation  of  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  successful,  and  an  exhibit  will  be  made  at  the  Charleston  Exposition. 

Tennessee  Station. — A  hog  bam,  100  by  18  ft,  is  in  process  of  construction  on 
the  university  farm.  It  is  designed  as  a  breeding  and  experimental  feeding  bar^  as 
well.  It  will  have  the  usual  yards  in  the  rear  for  exercise,  and  is  so  situated  that 
grazing  experiments  of  various  kinds  can  be  carried  on  in  a  most  convenient  manner. 
It  is  proposed  to  maintain  two  or  three  of  the  principal  pure  breeds  best  adapted  to 
the  South.    The  work  in  animal  husbandry  is  being  extended  as  fast  as  possible. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — Chas.  H.  Alvord,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture 
(dairying  and  live  stock),  will  withdraw  from  college  and  station  work  at  the  close  of 
the  present  college  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  December  9,  1901, 
Acting  President  R.  H.  Whitlock  was  made  president  pro  (em.  and  treasurer  of  the 
college,  vice  L.  L.  Foster,  deceased.  The  committee  from  the  board  of  directors 
have  located  the  new  experiment  station  at  Troup,  in  Smith  County. 

Wyoming  College  and  Station. — Frank  E.  Emery,  formerly  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Station,  has  been  elected  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the 
college  and  station,  vice  Luther  Foster,  who,  as  already  noted,  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  and  director  of  the  station.  The  station  is  con- 
tinuing lamb-feeding  experiments  inaugurated  a  year  ago,  and  is  also  carrying  on  an 
extensive  cooperative  sheep-feeding  experiment,  with  1,900  sheep,  at  Fort  Steele. 

Society  op  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors. — The  first  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
held  in  this  city  November  11  to  13,  1901,  with  S.  A.  Forbes  as  president  and  H.  T. 
Femald  as  secretary.  At  the  majority  of  these  sessions  representatives  from  fifteen 
States  were  present.  A  circular  had  been  issued  by  the  president  in  which  topics 
were  suggested  for  discussion,  and  this  served  as  the  programme  for  the  meeting. 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  time  within  which  nureeries  may  be  inspected,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  decide  upon  any  definite  period  for  all  States,  and  after  consid- 
erable discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted  leaving  the  time  of  inspection  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  inspector  in  each  State.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  certificate  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  period  of  the  San  Jos^ 
scale  for  the  next  year.  In  case  a  part  of  a  nursery  is  affected  by  a  dangerous  fungus 
or  insect  pest  not  likely  to  involve  other  parts  of  the  nursery,  it  was  decided  that  the 
certificate  should  be  so  worded  that  stock  could  be  sold  after  objectionable  stock  bad 
been  treated  as  suggested  by  the  inspector.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
society  that  certificates  should  8{)ecify  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  inspection, 
should  be  worded  in  an  impersonal  form,  and  should  not  mention  spedflcslly  the 
name  of  any  insect  or  fungus  pest. 

Discussion  on  the  acceptance  of  the  certificate  of  inspection  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  showed  that  it  had  been  the  quite  general  policy  of  inspectors  to  accept 
certificates  from  State  inspectors  and  from  experiment  station  entomologists  from 
outside  States,  but  no  formal  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  was  taken. 
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Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  nureerj'  pests  which  should 
be  r^arded  as  dangerous  enough  to  influence  or  prevent  the  granting  of  a  certificate. 
The  pests  which  were  mentioned  by  different  inspectors  as  of  cUef  importance 
included  crown  gall,  peach  yellowrs,  pear  blight,  San  Jos^  scale,  woolly  aphis,  and 
sinuate  pear  borer. 

A  lengthy  discussion  was  given  to  the  question  of  the  best  insecticide  programme 
for  orchards  infested  with  San  Joe^  scale.  The  results  of  ex{>eriment8  with  kerosene 
and  crude  oil  in  different  States  have  not  been  uniform  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
somewhat  contradictory.  As  a  rule,  no  bad  results  were  reported  from  the  use  of 
kerosene  and  crude  oil  on  apples  and  pears,  and  other  hardy  trees;  on  peaches  and 
plums  more  precaution  has  to  be  observed.  Whale-oil  soap,  while  effective  and 
safe  on  all  kinds  of  trees,  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  greater  expense.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  recommendations  regarding  the  best  insecticides  to  use 
for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  orchards  and  nurseries,  reported  as  follows: 
For  nurseries,  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  after  inspection;  for  orchards, 
treatment  with  dilute  solutions  of  insecticide  soaps,  oils,  or  other  insecticides  to  kill 
the  young  scales,  in  late  summer  and  fall;  winter  treatment  with  insecticide  soaps  or 
oils  strong  enough  to  kill  the  scale  and  safe  for  application  on  all  kinds  of  trees. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  proper  public  policy  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  the  costs  of  inspection  between  the  State  and  the  property  owners,  a 
variety  of  conditions  existing  at  present  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
were  brought  out.  It  was  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  work  of  inspection  was 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  nurseryman  or  property  owner,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  since  the  general  extension  of  inspection,  requiring  all  nurserymen  to  be  inspected, 
the  financial  advantage  of  a  certificate  is  largely  destroyed.  Several  inspectors  stated 
that  they  had  experienced  more  or  less  serious  difilculty  in  collecting  the  assessments 
agalntit  nurserymen  and  property  owners,  and  others  that  the  fee  led  small  nursery- 
men doing  a  local  business  to  avoid  inspection.  The  society  gave  formal  expression 
to  the  view  that  in  States  which  require  inspection  of  nursery  stock,  the  expense  of 
inspection  be  borne  by  the  State. 

A  discuasion  was  had  on  the  queetion  of  the  deeirability  of  national  legislation  on 
nursery  inspection,  and  the  society  indorsed  the  bill  providing  for  national  control  of 
interstate  commerce,  already  recommended  by  entomologists,  nurserymen,  and 
orchardiste.  It  was  voted  to  request  this  Department  to  publish  a  practical  article 
on  the  principal  nursery  pests  of  the  country,  for  distribution  among  horticultural 
inspectors  and  nurserymen.  With  regard  to  a  practical  definition  of  nursery  stock, 
it  was  voted  that  strawberry  plants,  grape  cuttings,  and  general  ornamental  stock 
grown  out  of  doors  be  included  in  that  term. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  society,  recommended  that  no  such  action  be  taken. 

The  society  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  connection  with  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Collies  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Ontario  Agricultcral  and  Esprbimbntal  Union. — ^The  twenty-third  annual 
meeting  of  this  organization  was  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Coll^^  at  Guelph, 
Canada,  December  9  and  10.  An  interesting  programme  of  papers  was  provided, 
prominent  among  which  were  discussions  of  the  cooperative  experiments  of  the 
Union.  During  the  season  of  1901  cooperative  experiments  were  carried  on  with 
1,885  experimenters  on  grain  crops,  222  on  root  crops,  146  on  forage  crops,  180  on 
field  beans  and  sweet  com,  66  on  fertilizer  experiments,  and  261  on  miscellaneous 
experiments;  there  were  also  309  experimenters  testing  small  fruits  and  21  testing 
different  methods  of  preserving  eggs.  In  all  there  were  over  3,000  Ontario  fanners 
conducting  cooperative  tests  upon  their  own  farms  during  the  year.  The  number 
has  grown  steadily  from  12  in  1886,  the  year  the  cooperative  experiments  were 
13639— No.  5 8 
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started.  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  the  director  of  this  work,  saya:  "  Both  the  financial  and 
the  educational  influences  of  this  work  throughout  Ontario  are  great  The  benefits 
are  not  confined  to  the  experimenters  themselves,  but  are  shared  by  thousands  of 
others  who  examine  the  growing  crops,  who  attend  the  annual  meetings,  who  read 
the  annual  reports,  or  who  become  familiar  with  the  results  through  the  columns  of 
the  public  press,  in  the  meetings  of  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  in  various  other  ways." 

Meeting  of  American  Chemical  Society. — ^The  winter  meeting  of  this  society, 
which  was  its  twenty-fifth  general  meeting,  was  held  in  Philadelphia  December  30 
an<l  31.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  winter  meetings  which  the  society  has  had,  and 
was  attended  by  chemists  prominent  in  general,  theoretical,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  Th^  sessions  were  presided  over  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  preadent 
of  the  society,  who  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  chemistr}'.  In  this  he  called  attention  to  the  limited  opportunities  for 
systematic  research  on  the  larger  problems  which  were  open  to  chemists  connected 
with  educational  institutions,  the  Government  laboratories,  and  industrial  establiah- 
ments,  in  all  of  which  chemistry  was  to  a  large  extent  a  means  for  the  attainment 
of  a  desired  end.  He  strongly  emphasized,  therefore,  the  great  desirability  of  public 
or  private  endowment  of  research  laboratories,  whose  main  object  should  be  system- 
atic research  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  through  which  coop>eration  in  investi- 
gation might  be  arranged. 

Dr.  Hale,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  briefly  reviewed  the  growth  of  the  society 
since  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  11  years  ago.  During  the  past  year  344  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  society,  making  the  total  membership  at  present  sbont 
2,000,  with  13  local  sections  aside  from  the  one  now  forming  on  the  Pacific  co««t 

F.  W.  Clarke  presented  the  report  on  atomic  weights,  noting  the  more  important 
work  in  that  line  during  the  year.  The  international  committee  on  atomic  weights 
had  not  been  able  to  make  a  report  on  the  standard  of  values  to  be  used— whether 
0=16  or  H=l.  A  communication  from  the  new  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  proposed 
cooperation  with  the  society  in  fixing  methods  of  testing  glassware  apparatus  and  in 
adapting  the  work  of  the  Bureau  to  the  needs  of  chemists.  A  resolution  uipng 
Congress  to  make  the  use  of  the  decimal  system  compulsory  in  all  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  except  the  Public-Land  Surveys,  and  to  provide  for  its  immediate  adop- 
tion in  the  Mint  and  the  Post-Office,  was  referred  to  the  council  of  the  society. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting  contained  a  list  of  37  papers,  only  20  of  which  could 
be  read,  aside  from  the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  on  account  of  lack  of  time. 
The  papers  presented  dealt  quite  largely  with  analytical  and  industrial  phases  of 
chemistry,  although  there  were  several  on  general  and  theoretical  chemistry.  Among 
tho8<!  which  were  not  reached  on  the  programme  were  several  on  subjects  relating  to 
agricultural  chemistry. 

A  long  list  of  excursions  to  various  industrial  establishments  was  provided  for  the 
afternoons.  These  were  quite  generally  participated  in  by  the  chemists,  and,  with 
the  purely  social  features,  made  the  meeting  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit. 

Dr.  Ira  Remson,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  elected  president  of 
the  society  for  the  coming  year,  and  Dr.  Albert  C.  Hale  was  reelected  secretary. 
The  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  society,  Edward  Hart,  having  resigned,  W.  A.  Noyee 
was  elected  to  that  oflBce,  and  the  edition  of  the  journal  was  increased  to  3,000  copies.. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  at  Pittsburg  in  June,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science! 

Necrology. — Thomas  Meehan,  long  one  of  the  most  prominent  horticulturists  and 
botanists  in  this  country,  died  of  heart  trouble  in  Philadelphia  November  19, 1901, 
at  the  age  of  75  years.  Mr.  Meehan  was  a  recognized  authority  on  the  broader  lines 
of  lx)tany,  a  prolific  writer  on  botanical  and  horticultural  subjects,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  nurserymen  of  eastern  United  States.  Of  English  birth,  he  inherited 
a  love  of  plants  from  his  father,  who  was  a  skilh'ul  gardener.     At  19  he  entered  the 
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Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  when  he  came  to  America. 
In  1852  hia  present  extensive  nursery  bnsinese  in  Germantown  was  founded  in  partner- 
ship with  the  late  William  Saunders,  afterwards  superintendent  of  the  experimental 
gardens  and  grounds  of  this  Department.  Mr.  Meehan  was  editor  of  Gardener^ 
Monthly  Magazine  for  nearly  30  years,  and  in  1890,  in  company  with  his  younger 
SODS,  established  the  present  Meehan' g  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  general  garden- 
ing and  wild  flowers.  His  published  writings  include  The  American  Handbook  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  an  octavo  volume  of  257  pages,  published  in  1853;  The  Native 
Flowers  and  Fruits  of  the  United  States  in  their  Botanical,  Horticultural,  and  Popular 
Aspects,  published  in  1879-80,  and  more  than  1,000  shorter  scientific  articles. 

In  his  public  life  his  name  was  closely  allied  with  the  movement  forthe  establish- 
ment of  the  smaller  parks  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  largely  to  his  foresight  and  efforts 
that  their  number  and  beauty  are  due. 

Prof.  Dr.  Robert  Hartig,  professor  of  botany  of  the  University  of  Munich,  died  on 
October  9,  1901.  He  was  bom  at  Brunswick  May  30,  1839,  and  began  service  as 
forester  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1865.  In  1867  he  became  attached  to  the 
Pmssiau  Academy  of  Forestry  at  Eberswalde,  and  in  1877  became  professor  of  bot- 
any in  the  University  of  Munich.  The  principal  works  which  he  has  published  are 
Investigations  on  the  Growth  and  Production  of  Oak  and  Beech ;  Principal  Diseases  of 
Forest  Trees,  which  has  gone  throc^h  a  number  of  editions  and  been  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  possibly  other  languages;  The  Decomposition  of  Wood;  Report 
on  the  Investigations  of  the  Forestry  Institute  of  Munich;  A  Manual  of  Anatomy  and 
niysiology  of  Plants;  A  Monograph  of  the  Wood  of  German  Conifers;  and  The  Beech 
considered  from  an  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Chemical,  and  Forestry  Basis. 

The  death  of  Henry  Sett^ast,  director  of  the  agricultural  institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  occurred  December  4,  1901.  He  was  bom  October  12,  1853,  at  Ragnit 
in  East  Prussia.  During  his  life  he  held  important  positions  in  agricultural  institu- 
tions and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  agriculture. 

PicBSONAL  Mkstion. — D.  W.  May,  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
and  for  two  years  past  an  assistant  in  this  Office,  has  been  appointed  animal  husband- 
man at  the  Kentucky  Station  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1. 

W.  J.  Spillman,  agriculturist  of  the  Washington  College  and  Station,  has  suc- 
ceeded F.  Lamson-Scribner  as  agrostologist  in  this  Department.  Professor  Scribner, 
as  previously  announced,  has  become  chief  of  the  newly  established  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  and  will  sail  for  Manila  about  the  middle  of 
February. 

Marcos  L.  Floyd,  tobacco  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  manager  with  a  company  formed  to  grow  wrapper 
tobacco  under  shade  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Miscellaneous. — According  to  a  note  in  Science,  taken  from  the  London  Tima, 
the  National  Association  of  British  and  Irish  Millers  has  decideil  to  institute  an 
inqoiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the  relative  strengths  of  English  and  American 
wheats,  and  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College 
at  Wye.  The  question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  complaints  of  English  farmers 
that  the  millers  give  the  preference  to  American  wheat,  though  they  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it.  The  millers  reply  that  they  can  not  sell  for  bread-making  pur- 
poses flour  made  from  English  wheats  because  they  lack  the  strength  of  the  American 
sorts.  The  coming  season  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  will  grow  the  same 
wheats  on  difierent  soils  and  with  different  manures,  and  milling  and  baking  tests 
will  be  made  of  the  grain  in  each  case.  New  varieties  are  being  obtained  from  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  improve  the  yield  of  the 
old  varieties  by  selection  and  cross  breeding  to  increase  the  number  of  grams  in 
the  ear. 

A  note  in  Nature  gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  hop  culture  carried  on  at  the 
Southeastern  Agricultural  Collie  at  Wye.    These  experiments  have  in  some  cases 
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been  going  on  continnously  on  the  same  plats  since  1895.  Training  experiments  ate 
favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  systenj  of  wide  planting  and  broad  alleys.  The 
umbrella  system  of  training  has  generally  given  the  maximnm  yield  per  acre,  bat 
is  thought  to  have  various  disadvantages  as  compare<l  with  the  Butcher  system. 
Cutting  the  vine  at  picking  time  is  found  to  result  in  a  considerable  loss  of  material 
to  the  hop  plant  and  weakening  and  loss  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year.  Stripping 
off  the  lower  leaves  and  laterals  is  found  to  be  harmful  in  seasons  of  short  growth, 
but  without  effect  when  the  plant  is  vigorous.  The  growth  of  hops  continuously  on 
the  same  plat  for  7  years  without  any  cultivation  beyond  surface  hoeing  has  aroused 
considerable  interest,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  extended  to  other  soils.  Fertilizer  experi- 
ments at  a  number  of  places  were  chiefly  with  mineral  fertilizers. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Committee  [English],  a  committee  formed  in  1899  and 
couifKjsied  of  members  of  Parliament  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural education,  passed  the  following  resolutions  at  its  December  meeting,  which, 
according  to  Nature,  have  lieen  confirmetl  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Association: 

"  ( 1)  That,  if  the  Board  of  .Agriculture  retain  their  present  educational  work,  it  is 
essential  that  there  shall  be  complete  cooperation  between  that  board  and  the  Board 
of  Education  on  all  educational  matters  specially  affecting  the  agricultural  classes. 
(2)  That  for  purposes  of  agricultural  e<lucation  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
districts,  and  such  inspectors  appointed  as  may  be  necessary.  (3)  That  groups  of 
counties,  not  yet  affiliated  to  any  collegiate  center,  should  be  formed,  each  group 
being  affiliated  to  some  center.  (4)  That,  after  due  inquiry,  reports  should  be  issued 
dealing  with  the  most  appropriate  forms  of  agricultural  education  for  each  county. 
(5)  That  permanent  demonstration  stations  should  be  organized  in  each  county  or 
group  of  counties.  (6)  That  official  information  bearing  upon  all  matters  of  agricul- 
tural interest,  whether  educational  or  otherwise,  should  be  distributed  to  the  public 
free  of  cost.  (7)  That  to  carry  out  the  above  objects  it  is  essential  that  larger  funds 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  educational  purposes.  (8) 
That  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  be  facilitated  by  the  appointment 
of  a  consultative  committee  on  the  analogy  of  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland.  (9)  That  copies  of  the  above  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture." 

A  general  index  has  been  issued  to  the  first  25  volumes  of  Biedermann' »  Centrxilblatt 
fur  AgrihiUurchemky  prepared  by  Konrad  Wedemeyer.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1872  to  1896.'  The  volume  comprises  over  300  pages,  and  contains  author  and  sub- 
ject indexes.  As  this  journal  covers  a  wide  range  of  literature  relating  to  agricultural 
science  and  experimentation  and  reviews  many  of  the  more  important  investigations 
in  that  field,  the  index  will  render  a  very  large  amount  of  literature  available  for 
reference  and  be  a  great  convenience  in  gathering  that  on  any  particular  subject 

The  first  number  has  recently  appeared  of  a  new  periodical,  Biomelrika,  a  journal 
for  the  statistical  study  of  biological  problems.  While  published  in  England,  the 
periodical  is  cosmopolitan,  the  e<Utor8  inviting  tontributions  in  German,  French,  or 
Italian  as  well  as  English. 

The  Yearbook  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  recently 
issued,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  the  societies  and  other  institutions,  their 
officers,  meetings,  publications,  and  other  information,  and  a  list  of  the  papers  read 
before  each  society  from  January,  1900,  to  June,  1901.  ^ 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  (13  numbers)  La  Grile,  published  by  the  V 
Viticultural  Station  of  Villefranche  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  hail  pre- 
vention by  cannonading,  suspends  publication.  '" 
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Bui.  192,  June,  1901 540 

Minnesota  Station: 

Bui.  70,  May,  1901 546 

Misfifwippi  Station: 

Fourteenth  An.  Rpt.,  1901  . . .     540, 
571,586,598 
Missouri  Fruit  Station: 

First  An.  Rpt.,  1900 552, 598 

New  Hamtwhire  Station: 

Tech.  Bui.  1,  1901 576 

Tech.  Bui.  2,  March,  1901....      550 
New  Mexico  Station: 

Bui.  39,  May,  1901 552 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bui.  194,  Aug.,  1901 572 

Oklahoma  Station: 

Circ.  of  Inform.  3 575 

Tenth  An.  Rpt.,  1901 548, 

553, 565, 570, 581 ,  583, 584, 592, 698 

Vlll 


Station*  in  tite  United  Staieit— Cont'd. 

Oregon  Station:  P»8f- 

Bui.  67,  June,  1901 548 

Rhode  Island  Station: 

Bui.  79,  July,  1901 540 

Tennessee  Station: 

Bui.  Vol.  14,  No.  2,  July,  1901.  546 

Vermont  Station: 

Bui.  87,  May,  1901 540 

Thirteenth  An.  Rpt,  1900  ....  526, 
545, 549,  .5.54, 555, 556, 557, 564, 
565, 566, 568, 584, 585,  586,  698 

Wyoming  Station: 

Bui.  46,  Jan.,  1901  526 

Bui.  47,  Apr.,  1901 582 

Bui.  48,  May,  1901 547 

U.  S.  Department  of  AgricuUtire. 

Farmers' Bui.  133 599 

Farmers' Bui.  134 560 

Fanners' Bui.  135 595 

Division  of  Agrostology: 

arc.  35 526 

Circ.  36 599 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Circ.  35 593 

Division  of  Biological  Survey: 

Bui.  15 529 

Bnl.  16 532 

North  American  Fauna  No.  20, 

Aug.  31, 1901 531 

North  American  Fauna  No.  21, 
Sept  26,  1901 532 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Bui.  63 526 

Division  of  Entomology: 

Bui.  9  ( technical  series) 573 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Circ.  8 638 

Doc.  40 539 

Division  of  Statistics: 

Bui.  20  (miscellaneous  series) .      648 
Bui.  21  (miscellaneous  series) .      651 
Bui.  22  (miscellaneous  series) .      697 
Crop   Reporter,  vol.  3,  Nos. 
4-6,  Aug.-Oct,  1901 699 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Vol.  XIII.  No.  6. 


The  death  of  Dr.  William  LeRoy  Broun,  of  Alabama,  removes  one 
who  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  educational  matters  in  the  South 
for  nearly  a  half  century.  His  splendid  career  as  president  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  nearly  twenty  years  stamps  him  aa 
a  man  of  rare  wisdom  in  educational  affairs,  marked  executive  ability, 
and  a  strength  of  character  which  commanded  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  hi»  colleagues  and  legislators  alike.  He  maintained  the  indi- 
viduality and  integrity  of  the  institution  during  a  period  which  was 
fraught  with  many  disruptive  and  formative  changes  in  other  colleges, 
guiding  it  along  the  lines  of  a  well-conceived  plan,  and  developing  one 
of  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind. 

A  Virginian  by  birth  and  an  honor  graduate  of  the  University  of 
that  State,  Dr.  Broun's  entire  mature  life  was  devoted  to  educational 
work  except  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  As  an  instructor  he 
occupied  successively  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  of  physics  in  a 
college  in  Mississippi,  the  University  of  Georgia,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Texas.  He  founded  Bloomfield  Academy 
in  Virginia  in  1856,  which  he  conducted  successfully  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war;  and  was  for  three  years  (1872-1875)  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Georgia.  His  connection  with  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  formerly  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  dated  from  1882,  when  he  was  elected  president,  but 
remained  only  a  year.  He  was  recalled  in  1884  and  continued  a.s  the 
guiding  hand  of  that  institution  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  retaining 
the  details  of  administration  very  largely  in  his  own  hands.  He  was 
the  executive  officer  of  the  experiment  station  from  1892  to  1897,  and 
wag  president  of  the  station  council  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Although  of  late  Dr.  Broun  had  not  been  active  in  educational 
movements  outside  his  State,  there  were  many  evidences  of  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  progress  of  education.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  technical  education,  his  interest  being  especially  strong  in 
that  branch  relating  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  established  the  first 
Dianual  training  laboratory  in  the  South,  and  the  first  well-equipped 
electrical  engineering  plant.     He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  study 
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of  the  natural  sciences,  and  encouraged  the  building  up  of  a  first-claS3 
biological  laboratory.  His  high  conception  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  was  clearly  set  forth  in  his  presidentia 
address  before  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  in  1892.  This  was 
an  earnest  plea  for  that  form  of  technical  education  which  trains  and 
develops  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hand,  and  this,  he  urged,  called  for 
both  breadth  and  liberality  in  the  curriculum.  The  institution  whose 
development  he  is  so  largely  responsible  for  is  a  worthy  exponent  of 
his  views  on  that  subject. 

The  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years  has  rendered  obsolete  many  of  the  notions 
regarding  its  possibilities  which  have  hitherto  passed  current.  Unfor- 
tunately this  fact  is  not  always  recognized  in  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject, even  in  educational  bodies.  Much  stress  has  been  laid,  for 
example,  on  the  great  diflSculty  of  getting  students  to  attend  the 
regular  college  courses  in  agriculture.  Undoubtedly  such  difficulty 
has  existed  in  the  past,  and  in  a  way  still  exists.  But  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  shown  that  much  may  be  done  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
proper  provision  for  adequate  courses,  by  special  plans  to  excite  inter- 
est in  thorough  training  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and 
by  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  cordial  sympathy  with  agricultural 
education  in  the  college  community. 

We  have  outgrown  the  notion  that  a  farm  and  a  professor  of  agri- 
culture aie  sufficient  means  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  our  colleges,  and  it  were  well  that  this  should  be  universally 
recognized  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  Data  in-  considerable 
amount  have  accumulated,  showing  that  where  a  strong  faculty  of 
specialists  in  different  branches  of  agricultural  science  is  organized, 
and  arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  students  by 
special  agricultural  courses  or  schools,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  in  a 
considerable  number  of  students  and  to  increase  materially  the  number 
who  will  elect  to  take  the  complete  college  course  in  agriculture.  It 
is  also  pretty  well  recognized  that  institutions  for  agricultural  educa- 
cation  have  not  done  their  full  duty  until  they  have  strenuouslj'  endeav- 
ored to  widen  their  base  of  operations  by  extension  work  through 
farmers'  institutes,  correspondence  courses,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  arous- 
ing their  agricultural  constituency  to  the  importance  of  technical  train- 
ing in  their  art  and  the  opportunities  which  such  training  opens  up, 
and  thus  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  successful  college  courses  in 
agriculture. 

It  is  idle  for  members  of  governing  boards  or  college  presidents  to 
publicly  profess  interest  in  agricultural  education  unless  they  are  actu- 
ally pursuing  modem  methods  in  their  own  institutions  to  make  their 
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a^cultural  courses  effective.  It  will  not  do  to  plead  lack  of  funds  or 
lack  of  interest  among  the  fanners.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  man- 
agers of  agricultural  colleges  to  secure  funds  and  to  arouse  interest 
along  agricultural  lines,  and  until  it  is  clear  that  they  are  making  earnest 
and  intelligent  efforts  in  this  direction  they  should  not  expect  to  escape 
criticism  from  the  friends  of  agricultural  education.  "Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way  "  is  time  in  agricultural  education  as  in  other  lines 
of  human  activity.  The  way  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  number  of 
States,  and  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  attracting  and  train- 
ing students  for  their  life  work  and  in  broadening  the  influence  of  the 
institution  along  agricultural  lines  should  stand  as  an  inspiration  to 
instructors  and  directing  officers  alike. 

The  initial  report  of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland  outlines  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  put  into  operation  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  edu- 
cation and  assistance  of  the  small  farmers  in  that  country.  The  depart- 
ment was  organized  under  the  agriculture  and  technical  instruction 
(Ireland)  act  of  1899,  and  intrusted  with  a  variety  of  duties  pertaining 
to  technical  education,  lands,  fisheries,  control  of  animal  diseases,  etc., 
which  had  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of  separate  boards  and  commis- 
sions. One 'of  its  chief  objects  is  "to  bring  order  and  simplicity  into 
branches  of  administration  where  correlated  action  was  not  properly 
provided  for  before."  It  is  provided  with  an  annual  endowment  of 
i;i66,000  (over  $800,000),  together  with  funds  for  maintaining  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  turned  over  to  it.  It  embraces  six  branches,  i.  e., 
agriculture,  technical  instruction,  fisheries,  statistics  and  intelligence, 
veterinary,  and  accounts. 

The  work  of  the  department  will  be  carried  out  very  largely  in 
cooperation  with  the  different  counties  and  boroughs,  rather  than  as  an 
independent  government  undertaking,  and  its  financial  assistance  will  be 
rendered  in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  local  enterprises  of  various  kinds. 
In  planning  for  this,  two  important  principles  have  l>een  laid  down, 
namely,  that  the  department  will  seek  to  evoke  and  fortify  the'  self- 
reliance,  enterprise,  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  local  communities, 
and  that  in  encouraging  local  initiative  and  responsibility  it  will  guard 
against  an  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  unrelated  local  schemes. 
The  national  as  well  as  the  local  point  of  view  will  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  coordinate  various  undertakings  and  render 
expert  aid,  which  are  the  most  important  functions  of  the  central 
anthority.  To  this  end  the  department  has  established  direct  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  local  authorities,  societies,  schools,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  people  generally  with  whom  its  work  has  to  do. 
Correspondence  has  not  been  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  but  repre- 
sentatives have  been  sent  out  to  aid  local  authorities  in  perfecting  their 
"  schemes  "  for  agricultural  education  or  improvement. 
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The  distinctively  agricultural  features  already  inaugurated  are  along 
the  lines  of  agricultural  instruction,  the  improvement  of  live  stock, 
and  agricultural  experiments  and  investigation.  The  facilities  for 
regular  instruction  in  agriculture  have  been  provided  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  where  a  three-x'ears'  course  has  been 
established;  in  the  Albei-t  Institute  (Glasnevin),  which  will  serve  as 
the  chief  center  for  training  male  students  in  higher  technical  and 
practical  agriculture,  and  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  is  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  girls 
in  dairying  and  domestic  science. 

Itinerant  instruction  is  for  the  present  to  constitute  a  rather  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  scheme  for  agricultural  instruction.  These  itinerant 
instructors  will  give  practical  and  technical  advice  and  lectures  in  each 
county  on  tillage,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  fruit  culture,  bee  keep- 
ing, and  other  subjects.  The  plan  is  for  the  county  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  its  scheme  for  the 
department  to  bear  one-half  the  expense  of  carrying  it  out.  Such 
instructors  have  already  been  appointed  in  a  number  of  counties,  and 
the  lack  of  properly  trained  instructors  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  A 
number  of  "pioneer"  lectures  have  been  given  with  a  view,  for  the 
most  part,  to  showing  the  character  of  the  work  that  might  be  done  by 
itinerant  instructors,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  counties  to  action. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock  are  similar,  in  some 
respects,  to  those  followed  in  a  number  of  European  countries.  The 
best  stallions  to  be  found  are  registered  by  the  department,  and  "free 
nomination  tickets, "  good  up  to  £S,  are  issued  for  mares  which  are 
judged  of  sufficient  merit,  entitling  the  owners  to  have  them  served  by 
the  registered  males.  During  the  year  1,700  of  these  nomination 
tickets  were  issued.  Money  is  loaned  to  farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est for  the  purchase  of  registered  stallions  and  premium  bulk,  which 
are  to  be  insured  and  paid  for  in  annual  installments.  The  fact  that ' 
sixty -one  farmers  took  advantage  of  these  loans  the  first  year  shows 
the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock.  Premi- 
ums of  £12  each  were  offered  for  approved  pure-vbred  yearlings  and 
2-year-old  bulls  of  any  breed,  but  only  about  half  of  the  737  premi- 
ums offered  were  awarded,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  stock  exhibited 
which  came  up  to  the  standard.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  farmers  to  improve  their  stock,  and  thus  have  quite  as  great 
an  influence  as  the  premiums  which  were  awarded.  Premiums  were 
also  offered  for  approved  rams  and  boars. 

The  benefits  of  these  measures  are  confined  to  counties  which  adopt 
schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  stock  breeding,  and  all  but  two 
counties  have  already  done  so,  the  county  usually  bearing  half  the 
expense.    The  sum  of  i;5,000  was  loaned  to  cooperative  creameries  for 
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the  erection  of  plants  for  pasteurizing  their  skim  milk,  and  a  plan  to 
organize  and  advance  capital  to  agricultural  credit  associations,  from 
which  small  farmers  may  obtain  loans  for  purchasing  separators  and 
other  expensive  dairy  utensils,  in  order  to  encourage  home  dairying, 
is  under  consideration. 

A  variety  of  cooperative  experiments  were  carried  out,  mostly  by 
cooperative  societies  and  organizations  formed  for  the  purpose;  and 
special  experiments  in  tobacco  growing  were  made  in  twenty-five 
counties,  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  from  France,  to  deter- 
mine the  possibilities  of  successful  culture  of  that  crop.  Flax  culture, 
which  has  fallen  off  greatly  in  Ireland  in  recent  years,  will  receive 
special  attention  from  the  department.  Experts  have  been  brought 
over  from  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  experiments  inaugurated  in  grow- 
ing flax  and  in  improving  the  method  of  scutching.  •  A  dairy  herd  has 
been  leased  for  experiments  in  cheese  making,  and  experiments  in  calf- 
feeding  with  skim  milk  were  made  on  a  private  faim.  A  seed-testing 
station  has  been  established  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  where 
seeds  are  tested  for  farmers  at  merely  nominal  charges. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
8tep6  which  have  already  been  taken  and  those  which  are  outlined  are, 
for  the  most  part,  on  a  very  pi-actical  basis,  and  are  directed  toward 
some  of  the  most  immediately  important  problems  in  Irish  agriculture 
under  present  conditions.  These  facts,  together  with  the  cordial  rela- 
tions which  have  evidently  been  established  and  the  interest  which  the 
first  year's  operations  have  aroused,  bespeak  a  career  of  much  useful- 
ness for  the  new  department. 

The  announcement  has  been  received  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
experiment  station  in  England — the  Aynsome  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Farm,  located  at  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire. 
The  station  is  a  private  enterprise  of  J.  S.  and  T.  M.  Remington, 
located  on  their  joint  estate,  and  "  consists  of  a  fully  equipped  experi- 
ment station  of  the  latest  continental  and  American  type."  The 
features  of  its  equipment  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for 
water  analysis,  microscopic  work,  and  bacteriology,  a  greenhouse  for 
pot  culture  experiments  and  researches  in  plant  physiology,  and  a 
farm.  The  latter  includes  a  model  dairy,  a  special  barn  for  experi- 
ments with  cows,  sheep,  and  steers,  and  about  12  acres  to  be  used  for 
plat  experiments.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  will  be  conducted  on  a 
strictly  commercial  basis  and  not  as  a  hobby. 

Soil  investigations  will  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work, 
bcluding  physical  and  chemical  investigations;  but  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  different  crops  and  feeding  experiments  will  also  receive 
much  attention. 
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A  rather  unusual  feature  of  the  station  is  the  provision  for  receiv- 
ing pupils  for  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  gen- 
eral and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural 
science,  making  it  a  farm  school  as  well  as  a  station.  As  the  annouoM- 
ment  states,  this  is  the  first  station  to  throw  its  doors  open  to  pupils  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture;  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  an 
element  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  combination  of  effort  in  Has 
case.  Usually  the  case  is  reversed,  the '  institution  for  instructioD 
having  a  department  for  experimentation.  Whether  the  institution  at 
Aynsome  shall  ultimately  become  an  experiment  station  in  tb«  true 
sense  or  largely  an  agricultural  school  will  depend  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  the  conditions  which  develop. 
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CONTENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  held  its  fifteenth  annual  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  12  to  14,  1901.  The  representation  was  a  quite  general 
one,  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  including  the  far  West,  send- 
ing delegates.  Several  topics  of  importance  at  this  time,  such  as 
providing  opportunity  for  graduate  study  at  Washington,  the  gradu- 
ate summer  school  of  agriculture,  and  cooperation  between  the 
stations  and  this  Department,  were  freely  discussed,  and  the  conven- 
tion again  recorded  its  opposition  to  changing  the  name  or  the  scope 
of  the  association. 

A  very  enjoyable  social  feature  of  the  meetings  was  a  reception 
given  to  the  members  of  the  association  by  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Miss  Wilson  on  the  second  evening  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  committee  appointed  to  pay  the  respects  of  the  association 
to  the  President  was  cordially  received  by  him  and  given  assurances 
of  his  interest  and  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  Association  of  State  Universities  met  at  Washington  simulta- 
neously Mrith  the  association  of  colleges  and  stations,  and  a  plan 
for  formal  cooperation  between  the  two  associations  was  consid- 
ered by  both.    The  project  was,  however,  abandoned. 

The  Society  of  OflScial  Horticultural  Inspectors  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  also  held  its  first  general  meeting  in  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  the  association,  as  many  of  the  inspectors  are  college  or 
station  men.  An  account  of  their  meeting  was  given  in  the  last 
niunber  (p.  496). 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

TTie  general  sessions  of  the  association  were  held  in  the  hall  of 
Carroll  Institute,  and  were  presided  over  by  President  A.  W.  Harris, 
of  the  University  of  Maine,  who  delivered  the  presidential  address  on 
the  first  evening  of  the  convention.  This  address  set  forth  clearly  the 
more  important  things  for  which  the  land-grant  colleges  stand,  and 
snmmarized  the  results  of  their  work.  The  land-grant  act  of  1862 
was  considered  important  not  only  in  providing  for  agricultural 
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edui-ation,  but  as  the'  first  sufficient  recognition  of  study  and  investi- 
gation as  the  basis  of  the  best  success  in  the  arts  and  industries.  It 
also  proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  promote 
industrial  education  and  in  its  results  demonstrated  the  eflfectiveness 
of  governmental  coopeiution.  The  most  important  of  the  direct 
results  of  this  act  to  agriculture  was  the  experiment  station.  "If  the 
agricultural  college  did  nothing  more  than  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
officer  the  experiment  station  it  would  be  justified  many  times  over." 
The  establishment  of  the  agricultural  colleges  also  resulted  in  the 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  industrial  education  along  all  lines, 
and  has  culminate*!  in  a  great  system  of  technical  education.  "  It  isa 
great  result  of  the  land-grant  college  to  have  asserted  and  established 
the  doctrine  that  education  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  is  a  State  function  in  which  the  State  has  the  fullest  rights 
and  for  which  it  must  bear  responsibility,  sharing  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  with  private  corporations  only  as  it  thinks  best"  The 
speaker  considered  State  aid  and  control  in  higher  education  as  nec«s- 
sar}',  under  present  conditions,  to  the  best  national  development, 
especially  as  the  results  of  this  higher  education  thus  become  the 
property  of  all  the  people.  The  address  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  the  late  Justin  S.  Morrill. 

The  association  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  address  by  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  directed  that  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  be  requested 
to  publish  it  as  a  separate. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  presented  by  its  chairman, 
H.  H.  Goodell,  called  attention  to  the  fat't  that  the  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  or  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  con- 
nection with  the  land-grant  colleges  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  be 
called  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  introduction  of  a  similar  bill  into  the  present  Congress 
was  recommended.  EflForts  of  the  committee  to  have  all  land-grant 
colleges  made  designated  depositories  of  Government  publications 
were  unsuccessful.  The  plan  for  holding  a  summer  school  of  graduate 
instruction  in  agriculture  during  1902,  suggested  by  the  Ohio  State 
University,  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  noted  the  work  of  a 
bibliographical  character  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  enumerated,  with  explanatory  notes,  44  general  and  partial 
bibliographies  in  lines  relating  to  agriculture  which  had  appeared 
during  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  E.  B.  Voorhees,  showed  that  the 
receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,132.97  and  the  expenditures 
to  $1,105.40,  leaving  a  balance  of  $27.57. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution  called 
forth  a  vigorous  discussion.     The  various  proposals  to  change  the 
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name  of  the  association,  to  extend  separate  rapresentation  to  the 
departments  of  mechanic  arts  of  the  colleges,  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  sections  to  two,  were  voted  down.  Amendments  were  adopted 
striking  out  the  provisions  requiring  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  section  to  be  presented  to  the  association  at  the  close  of  every 
convention,  and  requiring  the  chairman  of  each  section  to  make  at  the 
annual  convention  a  report  of  the  progress  during  the  year  along  lines 
pertaining  to  his  section.  An  amendment  was  adopted  providing 
for  the  election  of  oflBcers  by  ballot  upon  nomination  made  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  An  amendment  relative  to  the  program  for  the 
annual  convention  provides  for  the  distribution  of  programs  sixty  days 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  association,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "The  program  for  a  convention  of  the  association 
shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  convention,  shall  present  a 
well-prepared  order  of  business  and  of  subjects  for  discussion,  and  shall 
provide  an  arrangement  for  the  meeting  of  the  general  sessions  and  of 
the  sections.  The  subjects  provided  for  consideration  by  a  section  at 
any  convention  of  the  association  shall  concentrate  the  deliberations 
of  the  section  upon  not  more  than  two  main  lines  of  discussion,  which 
lines  shall  so  far  as  possible  be  related.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  working  time  of  any  annual  convention  of  the  association  shall  be 
assigned  to  miscellaneous  business."  The  provision  for  amending  the 
constitution  was  also  made  more  specific.  The  executive  committee 
was  authorized  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  association, 
"an  advisory  committee  on  program,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare 
a  program  of  topics  to  be  discussed  in  general  or  sectional  meeting  at 
the  next  annual  convention  and  to  secure  presentation  of  appropriate 
papers  and  engagement  of  suitable  speakei-s  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association,  said  program  to  be 
submitted  to  the  executive  committee  for  approval  and  distribution  at 
least  ninety  days  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting."  The  following 
were  appointed  members  of  this  committee:  E.  A.  Bryan,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  H.  W.  Tyler,  C.  E.  Thorne,  and  H.  T.  Fernald. 

The  committee  on  graduate  study  at  Washington  reported  that  no 
pn^ress  had  been  made  in  securing  a  bureau  in  Washington  for  the 
administration  of  graduate  work  since  the  last  convention.  The  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  exhaust  every  eflFort  to  devise  a  plan  whereby 
graduate  study  and  research  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  efficiently  organized  and  directed  under  Government 
control,  and  in  the  meantime  to  secure,  if  practicable,  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  in  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  are  at  present  afforded  graduate  students  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  association 
recording  its  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  making 
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available  the  facilities  for  research  and  advanced  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  these  facilities  be 
still  fuither  extended  and  that  a  national  university  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  advanced  and  graduate  research  be  established. 

A  sixth  report  of  progress  was  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  Syllabi  of  courses  in  agrotechny, 
rural  engineering,  and  rural  economics,  completing  the  outline  of  the 
college  course  in  agriculture,  were  completed  by  the  committee  since 
the  New  Haven  convention  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention  and  also  as  Circular  No.  45  of  this  Office.  In  surveying 
the  progress  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country  during  recent 
years,  the  committee  "found  abundant  evidence  that  the  attitude  of 
this  association  and  the  work  of  this  committee  as  its  repre^ntative 
have  already  borne  good  fruit  in  stimulating  and  aiding  the  move- 
ment for  the  specialization  of  agricultural  instruction  in  our  colleges, 
the  strengthening  of  the  agricultural  faculties,  and  the  bettering  of 
the  material  equipment  for  agricultural  education."  The  collation  of 
information  regarding  courses  in  agronomy  in  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  this  subject  was  undertaken  by  the 
committee  during  the  year,  and  considerable  progress  was  made.  The 
nature  of  the  work  was  explained  and  some  of  the  material  already 
accumulated  was  exhibited. 

The  committee  on  cooperative  work  between  the  stations  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  the  following  recommendations  as 
supplementary  to  those  embodied  in  the  report  submitted  at  the  last 
convention:  "(1)  When  cooperation  is  desired  by  the  station,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  that  the  proposal  for  such  cooperation  be  made  to 
the  Department  b^'  the  director  of  the  experiment  station;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  desires  the  cooperation  of  the  station, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  proposal  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  director  rather  than  to  members  of  the  staflF.  (2)  While  it  is 
well  understood  that  no  financial  obligations  can  be  undertaken  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  3'et  it  should  be  recognized  that  anj'  arrange- 
ment for  joint  experimentation  which  requires  some  years  to  complete 
creates  a  moral  obligation  upon  both  parties  to  carry  the  work  to  con- 
clusion. (3)  Where  a  line  of  investigation  has  been  in  progress  in 
any  State  under  the  auspices  of  either  institution,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
unwise  for  the  other  party  to  undertake  independently  the  same  line  of 
investigation,  at  least  until  after  full  consultation  upon  the  subject." 
The  committee  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  B.  T.  Gralloway 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  indexing  agricultural  literature  was 
submitted  by  the  chairman,  A.  C.  True.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
able  to  do  this  work  if  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $2,500  could 
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be  secured  for  the  purpose.  A  4"esolution  was  later  adopted  by  the 
association  urging  such  an  appropriation.  A  paper  on  Agricultural 
college  libraries,  prepared  and  presented  by  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Clark,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of 
this  committee,  completed  the  report.  This  paper  emphasized  the 
great  importance  of  libraries  as  aids  to  work  of  investigation  and 
instruction,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  systematic  arrangement 
and  complete  cataloguing  of  agricultural  college  libraries.  Arrange- 
ments in  progress  by  the  Library  of  the  Department  for  assisting 
agricultural  colleges  in  classifying  and  cataloguing  their  libraries  were 
explained.  Of  six  libraries  recently  visited  by  the  speaker,  only  two 
wtre  considered  well  organized  and  administered.  The  functions  of  a 
library  and  a  librarian  were  discussed.  The  paper  also  reviewed  the 
work  done  in  indexing  agricultural  literature  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  horticulture  and  botany,  by  L.  R. 
Jones,  summarized  rather  fully  the  more  important  tendencies  and 
results  along  these  lines  during  the  year.  In  the  discussion  of  college 
work,  facilities  for  instruction,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  were  considered. 
The  marked  strengthening  of  advanced  courses  was  noted.  The 
demand  for  specially  qualified  men  in  horticulture  was  stated  to  exceed 
the  supply.  In  the  discussion  of  station  work,  progress  in  bacterio>- 
lexical  and  physiological  investigations  and  in  the  selection  and  breed- 
ing of  plants  was  reviewed.  The  relation  of  college  to  station  work 
was  discussed  at  some  length. 

M.  V.  Slingerland  submitted  the  report  of  the  section  on  ento- 
mology. The  review  of  progress  in  this  science  during  the  year  as 
presented  touched  upon  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations  as 
re^rds  instruction,  investigation,  inspection,  institute  work,  and  cor- 
respondence. A  plea  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  section, 
and  its  previous  meetings  were  reviewed.  Failure  to  publish  a  full 
account  of  the  section  meetings  was  thought  to  have  been  a  drawback 
to  the  success  of  the  section. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  H.  W.  Tyler.  This  reviewed  at  some  length  the  progress 
of  work  in  mechanic  ai^ts  during  the  year.  Data  were  given  con- 
cerning the  courses  and  attendance  in  the  department  of  mechanic 
arts  in  the  several  colleges.  A  proposed  outline  for  the  work  of  the 
section,  especially  as  regards  the  character  of  the  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  conventions,  was  presented  and  discussed.  This  had 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  durmg  the  year,  the 
results  of  which  were  given  in  condensed  form. 

No  repoi-ts  were  presented  from  the  sections  on  agriculture  and 
chemistry  and  on  college  work. 

The  general  plan  of  the  graduate  summer  school  of  agriculture  as 
proposed  by  the  Ohio  State  University  at  the  last  convention,  and 
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approved  by  the  executive  committee,  was  explained  and  discussed  by 
W.  O.  Thompson  and  A.  C.  True.  It  was  stated  that  sufficient 
encouragement  had  been  received  from  the  leadere  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  to  warrant  a  decision  to  hold  the  first  session 
of  the  school  at  the  Ohio  State  Univereity  at  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio,  during 
the  summer  of  1902.  It  was  announced  that  Secretary  Wilson  had 
cordially  approved  the  plan  for  this  school,  and  that  acting  under  his 
advice,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  this  Office,  had  consented  to  act 
as  dean  of  the  school.  The  Ohio  State  University  makes  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  general  management  of  the  first  session  of  the  school,  bat 
if  it  proves  a  success  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  cooperative  enterprise, 
to  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  control  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  execution  of  the  plan  after  the  session  of  1902  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee. 

The  desirability  of  a  collective  college  and  station  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1903,  and  plans  for  its  preparation  and  care 
were  considered  at  some  length  by  the  association.  A  committee, 
composed  of  W.  H.  Jordan,  A.  C.  Ti*ue,  H.  J.  Waters,  W.  M.  Hays, 
and  C.  F.  Curtiss,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  a  view  to  securing  the  assistance  of  the  Department, 
and  to  prepare,  if  considered  feasible,  an  exhibit  setting  forth  the 
progress  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture  in  the  institutions 
represented  in  the  association.  A  similar  committee,  composed  of 
W.  E.  Stone,  J.  K.  Patterson,  and  J.  H.  Washburn,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisabilitv  and  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  setting 
forth  the  progress  of  education  and  investigation  in  mechanic  arts  in 
the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  committee  on  animal  and  plant  breeding  submitted  a  report  of 
progress.  A  tentative  plan  for  securing  cooperation  in  the  study  of 
different  features  of  this  work  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  C.  F. 
Curtiss  and  H.  J.  Webber  were  appointed  members  of  the  committee 
in  place  of  A.  A.  Brigham  and  H.  P.  Armsby. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  pure-food  legislation,  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  national  oui-e-food  law.  was  submitted  by  the 
chairman,  W.  A.  Withers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform  fertilizer  laws  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  H.  J.  Wheeler,  and  the  subject  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  association  was  briefly  addres.sed  1)y  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  of 
the  seed  firm  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  who  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  activity  of  the  American  stations  and  especially 
the  extensive  publication  and  distribution  of  the  results  of  their 
work. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  President  Greorge  T.  Fairchild  and  Dr.  John 
A.  Myers,  who  died  during  the  past  year,  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  section  of  agriculture  and  chemistry 
00  nomenclature  of  terms  relating  to  nutrition  was  read,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  that  section  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

A  resolution,  introduced  by  W.  A.  Henry,  was  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, urging  upon  Congress  "  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  providing 
a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  in  magnitude  shall  be  su£Scient  to  provide  for  its  future  as  well 
88  its  present  needs,  and  which  shall  properly  represent  in  its  archi- 
tecture the  enoimous  importance  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and 
which  shall  constitute  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Government  buildings 
iD  this  the  capital  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  upon  the  authorities  concerned  the 
fostering  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  far  as  consistent  with  public 
policy. 

The  dues  for  the  ensuing  year  were  increased  to  $15  for  each  insti- 
tution represented  in  the  association.  Invitations  were  presented  for 
the  association  to  meet  in  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

The  following  oflScers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  W.  M.  Liggett  of  Minnesota;  vice-presidents,  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio,  H.  J.  Waters  of  Missouri,  J.  H.  Washburn  of 
Rhode  Island,  J.  H.  Worst  of  North  Dakota,  and  J.  C.  Hardy  of 
MissLssippi;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  B.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey; 
bibliographer,  A.  C.  Time  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  executive  committee, 
H.  H.  Goodell  of  Massachusetts,  G.  W.  Atherton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Alexis  Cope  of  Ohio,  and  H.  C.  White  of  Georgia. 

Section  on  college  work. — Chairman,  J.  L.  Snyder  of  Michigan;  sec- 
retary, W.  E.  Stone  of  Indiana. 

Section  on  agi'iculture  and  cheiniMry. — Chairman,  H.  J.  Waters  of 
Missouri;  secretaiy,  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illinois). 

Section  on  horticulture  and  hotany. — Chairman,  J.  Craig  of  New 
York;  secretary,  A.  Nelson  of  Wyoming. 

Sectiwi  on  entomology. — Chairman,  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Ohio;  secre- 
tary, H.  E.  Summers,  of  Iowa. 

Section  <m  mechanic  arta. — Chainnan  H.  W.  Tyler,  of  Massachusetts; 
secretary,  F.  P.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

MEBTINOS  OF  SECTIONS. 
SBCTION  O.V   AGKICDLTURB   AND  CnBMISTKY. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  proceedings  of  this  section  was  the  dis- 
rassion  of  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  may  profitably  coopcmte 
tod  what  lines  of  work  are  likely  to  yield  the  most  important  results. 
The  discussion  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  this 
Department,  who  outlined  the  coopeiative  forage  plant  work  which 
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ia  now  in  progress.  He  believed  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
depended  upon  grouping  the  stations  with  reference  to  the  problems 
to  be  solved  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  devising  a  work- 
ing plan  for  each  group,  with  one  of  the  stations  as  a  central  agency, 
for  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  other  assistance.  As  examples  of 
what  might  be  done  in  this  direction  he  cited  the  range  improvement 
work  in  the  Southwest  in  cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Station,  and 
the  grass  and  forage  plant  investigations  in  the  Northwest,  with  the 
Minnesota  Station  as  a  central  agency.  The  following  lines  of  work 
were  suggested:  (1)  The  introduction  of  crops  fi'om  foreign  countries, 
(2)  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  introduced  crops  after  they  have 
become  in  a  measure  established,  (3)  the  dissemination  of  native  crops 
of  local  value,  (4)  breeding  crops  for  certain  conditions,  and  (5)  increas- 
ing production  by  improved  culture  methods. 

K.  H.  Forbes  described  the  grass  and  forage  crop  conditions  of 
Arizona,  and  dwelt  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  solving  existing 
problems.  For  the  improvement  of  the  worn-out  range  the  exclusion 
of  grazing  in  connection  with  .sowing  and  harrowing  in  seeds  of  native 
plants,  the  construction  of  small  embankments  for  holding  storm  water, 
and  the  introduction  of  desert  forage  plants  were  recommended.  Range 
reclamation  conducted  by  the  Arizona  Station  for  two  years  along  the 
lines  mentioned,  on  a  reserve  of  350  acres,  has  given  promising  results. 
Lijypia  repen»^  an  Egyptian  lawn  plant,  was  reported  as  having  made 
a  very  good  growth  during  the  dry  summer. 

F.  Lamson-Scribner,  of  this  Department,  described  the  arrangement 
and  plans  of  cooperative  work  with  the  stations,  the  method  of  keep- 
ing records,  and  the  work  done  by  voluntary  experimenters. 

In  a  paper  on  Quantitative  studies  in  the  transmission  of  parental 
characteristics  in  hybrid  offspring,  W.  J.  Spillman  presented  the 
results  obtained  in  breeding  wheat  with  a  view  to  originating  a  non- 
shattering  winter  variety  for  the  Palouse  country  of  Washington,  the 
range  of  variation  as  observed  in  the  first  and  second  genei-ations  of 
hybrid  plants  being  illustrated  by  specimen  heads.  The  hybrids  pro- 
duced were  the  progeny  of  a  variety  of  club  wheat  {Tritioum  compa-ctwu) 
and  a  variety  of  T.  vulgare.  In  the  first  generation  the  hybrid  plants 
of  the  same  breeding  showed  little  variation,  but  in  the  second  gener- 
ation they  split  up  into  many  types,  representing  on  nearly  every 
plat  the  charactei-s  of  the  two  parents  and  intermediate  combinations. 
These  tjpes  were  classified  into  groups  and  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  on  each  plat  was  presented  graphically.  W.  M.  Hays 
also  presented  a  paper  on  wheat  breeding,  discussing  the  results 
obtained  at  the  Minnesota  Station.  In  the  experience  of  the  author, 
the  distribution  of  seeds  of  new  varieties  on  a  commercial  basis,  rather 
than  by  sending  out  small  packages,  has  given  the  best  results. 

Following  a  paper  by  B.  W.  Kilgore  on  the  methods  for  determining 
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the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils,  there  was  a  quite  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  which  brought  out  the  difSculties  in  this  work  and 
the  many  factors  which  tend  to  vitiate  results  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
field  experiments.  From  this  discussion  it  appeared  that  the  problem 
of  a  suitable  means  or  method  for  this  work  is  far  from  solved,  despite 
the  large  amount  of  investigation  which  has  been  directed  toward  it. 

W.  A.  Withers  and  G.  S.  Fraps  submitted  a  paper  discussing  the 
nitrification  of  various  fertilizers  in  the  soil  and  the  favorable  influ- 
ence of  lime  upon  this.  The  importance  of  the  presence  of  nitrifying 
organisms  was  pointed  out,  and  a  further  study  of  the  question  of  lim- 
ing was  recommended  as  a  subject  worthy  of  more  extended  study. 

The  question  of  the  practicability  of  irrigation  in  humid  regions, 
and  the  crops  and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  likely  to  prove 
profitable,  Was  discussed  by  Elwood  Mead,  E.  B.  Voorhees,  and  H.  J. 
Waters.  As  indicative  of  the  profitableness  of  irrigation  in  humid 
regions,  Mr.  Mead  pointed  to  the  highly  successful  results  obtained  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  with  its  use  in  growing  rice,  and  to  other  results 
obtained  in  the  Middle  West  during  the  past  season.  Efficient  pump- 
ing machinery  which  may  be  operated  without  the  attention  of  skilled 
labor  was  mentioned  as  an  important  factor  in  this  connection.  A 
great  future  was  predicted  for  irrigation  in  the  humid  sections  of  the 
United  States.  E.  B.  Voorhees  showed  from  the  rainfall  record  for 
New  Jersey  for  the  past  60  years  that  in  3  out  of  every  5  seasons  dur- 
ing that  period  all  crops  have  been  more  or  less  injured  by  drought, 
while  one  or  more  crops,  and  usually  the  money  crop,  was  injured 
every  year.  Experiments  by  the  New  Jersey  Stations  for  the  past  5 
years  have  shown  a  gain  every  year  from  the  application  of  water, 
notably  with  asparagas  and  blackberries.  Irrigation  plants  established 
in  New  Jersey  are  paying  investments  in  all  cases,  and  m  the  majority 
of  instances  the  equipment  paid  for  itself  the  first  year.  H.  J.  Waters 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  inngation  of  the  compact  clay  soil^  dis- 
couraging at  first,  owing  to  the  packing  of  the  surface.  This  was 
obviated  by  mulching.  Irrigation  at  the  Missouri  Station  has  been 
found  very  profitable  with  nursery  stock.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  submitted  a  paper  on  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
census  on  irrigation,  indicating  a  great  increase  in  the  practice  of  irri- 
gation under  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  irrigation  work  of  the  Geo- 
\og}ca\  Survey  was  briefly  outlined,  and  a  description  given  of  early 
irrigation  in  Massachusetts  and  irrigation  by  sewage,  as  now  practiced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

BBCnON   ON  BOBTICirLTUBB  AND  BOTANY. 

In  a  paper  on  College  or  station  work,  E.  S.  GoflF  called  attention  to 
the  condition  existing  in  many  institutions  in  which  the  workers  are 
called  upon  to  devote  their  attention  to  both  college  and  station  duties. 
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and  raised  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  combination  of 
duties.  He  believed  it  desirable  when  sufficient  men  are  provided  to 
perform  the  proper  functions  of  both  teaching  and  investigating  with- 
out allowing  either  to  suffer.  This  paper  called  forth  an  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  instruction  and  research  in  horticulture  in 
the  agricultural  colleges,  developing  the  general  opinion  that  whUe  a 
combination  of  teaching  and  investigating  was  often  desirable,  it 
would  frequently  prove  more  profitable  to  allow  the  horticulturist 
especially  qualified  for  investigation  to  devote  himself  largely  to  that 
field,  provided  the  conditions  of  the  institution  would  permit,  and  by 
specializing  to  raise  his  work  to  a  high  order  of  excellence.  A  large 
amount  of  elementary  teaching  wa«  generally  held  to  be  detrimental 
to  thorough  station  work. 

A  paper  by  B.  D.  Halsted,  on  Observations  concerning  the  first 
and  second  generations  of  plants,  gave  the  results  of  the  author's 
observations  in  crossing  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  beans,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants,  and  salsify.  A  pink-colored  sweet  corn,  obtained  by  crossing 
a  white  variety  and  the  Egyptian,  proved  very  unstable  in  the  second 
generation,  many  of  the  ears  reverting  to  the  Egy^ptian  type.  Cucum- 
ber crosses  were  all  exceedingly  variable,  and  with  beans  no  two  varie- 
ties were  obtained  which  were  alike.  In  crossing  tomatoes  many  of 
the  plants  were  identical  with  or  very  similar  to  the  mother  plant, 
while  a  few  were  variable  in  foliage,  habit,  shape,  and  color  of  fruit 
With  eggplants  some  very  satisfactory  crosses  were  made.  Crossing 
garden  salsify  with  a  wild  species  of  the  same  genus  gave  true  hybrids, 
which  in  the  second  generation  proved  very  variable  in  the  color  of 
flowers,  and  showed  a  strong  tendency  toward  reversion.  The  paper 
led  to  a  quite  general  discussion  of  the  subject  x)f  plant  breeding,  in 
which  the  experience  and  views  of  a  number  of  speakers  were  recounted. 

A  paper  by  J.  Craig,  on  Cooperation  between  the  farmer  and  the 
experiment  station,  while  favoring  this  line  of  work,  called  attention 
to  some  of  its  difficulties  and  recommended  that  it  be  confined  to  prac- 
tical lines  and  that  there  be  personal  supervision  of  the  work  on  the 
part  of  the  station.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  at  a  num- 
ber of  stations  cooperative  work  with  farmers  has  been  found  both 
practicable  and  profitable,  and  that  it  is  being  undertaken  by  horti- 
culturists to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  a  papei  on  the  effect  of  light  and  heat  on  the  germination  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  E.  Brown,  of  this  Department,  reported  a  series 
of  experiments  covering  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  when  the  temperature  alternated  between  20  and  30^  C, 
and  light  was  found  to  be  apparently  without  effect  upon  the  germi- 
nation of  this  seed.  The  effect  of  different  degrees  of  moisture 
appeared  to  be  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  seeds  were  kept 
sufficiently  moist  for  germination.  Attention  was  called  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  alternation  of  temperature  upon  a  number  of  varieties 
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of  seedB  while  others  require  a  constant  temperature;  each  particular 
kind  of  seeds  seems  to  possess  its  own  optimum  temperature  for 
germination.  In  another  paper  by  the  same  author  on  The  quality  of 
some  commercial  samples  of  grass  and  clover  seed,  specimens  from 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  were  exhibited  illustrating  the  work  of 
the  seed  laboratory  of  this  Department. 

L.  C.  Corbett  described  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  con-* 
daded  by  this  Department,  together  with  its  object  and  purpose.  It 
is  planned  to  plant  extensive  collections  of  varieties  of  fruit  to  furnish 
authentic  new  specimens  for  comparative  studies,  and  by  planting 
seed-growers'  novelties  to  avoid  duplication  of  varietal  names.  Tests 
of  cultural  methods  for  fruits  and  crops  and  phenological  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  undertaken.  The  plan  received  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  horticulturists,  and  a  number  of  suggestions  were  made  of  lines 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  taken  up. 

J.  S.  Newman  reported  some  observations  on  apple-twig  blight, 
F.  D.  Gardner  exhibited  specimens  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  fruit  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  H.  J.  Webber  showed  specimens  of  cowpeas  which 
are  believed  to  be  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  nematodes.  The  latter 
brought  out  considerable  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
fruits  and  grains  which  are  I'esistant  to  various  diseases  and  pests. 

SBCnOK  ON   BNTOMOUMIY. 

The  convention  brought  together  a  rather  larger  number  of  ento- 
mologists than  usual,  due  perhaps  to  the  meeting  of  the  Official  Hor- 
ticultural Inspectors  in  Washington  at  that  time. 

J.  B.  Smith  gave  an  account  of  a  year's  experience  with  crude 
petroleum  in  New  Jersey.  This  insecticide  was  used  successfully  on 
peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  and  all  the  scales  which  were  touched  by 
it  were  killed.  Crude  oil  was  considered  most  effective  on  pear  trees, 
where  under  favorable  conditions  the  San  Jos^  scale  can  be  entirely 
exterminated  even  in  a  large  orchard.  The  scale  is  dying  in  large 
nombers  on  pear  trees  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  seems 
to  be  rapidly  losing  its  economic  importance. 

H.  T.  Femald  discussed  a  few  of  the  more  important  insects  of 
Massachusetts,  notably  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth.  The 
gypsy  moth  was  reported  fi-om  several  new  localities  and  in  slightly 
increased  abundance,  and  a  colony  was  discovered  during  the  year 
near  Providence,  R.  I.  The  brown-tail  moth  is  found  quite  abun- 
dantly in  nurseries,  and  may  become  widely  distributed  from  such 
sources. 

In  a  paper  on  Notes  and  suggestions,  M.  V.  Slingerland  urged  the 
continoance  of  the  section,  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
greater  uniformity  in  popular  names  of  insects,  and  gave  brief  notes 
on  the  outbreaks  of  a  number  of  insects. 
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A  paper  by  F.  A.  Sirrine  described  a  folding  fumigator,  which  is 
perfectly  gas  tight  and  hinged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  folded 
so  as  to  occupy  but  little  space.  Unbleached  sheeting  of  medium 
weight  was  used  as  the  cover. 

A  brief  account  was  given  by  C.  B.  Simpson  of  experiments  with 
the  codling  moth  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Washington.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  broods  of  this  moth  were  reported  as  over- 
lapping to  such  an  extent  that  the  determination  of  their  number 
became  a  difficult  matter.  A  combination  of  spraying  with  Paris 
green  and  banding  the  trees  was  found  effective  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  damage. 

Other  papers  presented  before  this  section  were  as  follows:  The 
time  of  emergence  and  oviposition  of  the  spring  brood  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  by  H.  Garman;  The  life  history  of  the  sugar-cane  borer  in 
Louisiana,  by  H.  A.  Morgan;  Florida  observations  and  experimental 
work,  by  H.  A.  Gossard;  and  Apple  aphids,  by  E.  D.  Sanderson. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  J.  B.  Smith,  W.  E.  Britton,  and  S.  A. 
Forbes,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  topics  for  discus- 
sion by  the  section  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

SECTION   ON  C»LLEGB  WORK. 

The  two  main  subjects  considered  by  this  section  were  the  relation 
of  thfe  agricultural  colleges  to  the  proposed  national  university,  and 
the  value  of  short  courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges.  A  paper  on 
the  first  subject  by  W.  O.  Thompson  opposed  any  oiUcial  relation 
between  the  association  and  any  private  corporation,  like  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institution.  He  believed  that  ''the  reUtion  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  to  a  national  university  should  be  that  of  sym- 
pathetic cooperation  and  enthusiastic  support,  as  against  all  other 
measures  whether  proposed  as  substitutes  or  stepping  stones."  This 
paper  called  forth  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  genei^al  sentiment  in  the  section  in  favor  of  securing  some 
agency  under  Government  control  for  making  the  laboratories, 
museums,  libraries,  and  other  educational  facilities  in  Washington 
available  to  advanced  students.  This  sentiment  was  voiced  by  the 
convention  as  a  whole  in  its  instructions  to  the  committee  on  graduate 
study  at  Washington,  as  noted  above. 

The  discussion  on  the  value  of  short  courses  was  led  by  W.  M. 
Liggett,  who  described  briefly  the  longer  courses  in  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  school  of  agriculture  in  Minnesota,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  farmers'  course  of  8  weeks  for  persons  of  mature 
age,  given  last  winter  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  short  dairj'  course  of 
4  weeks,  both  of  which  he  considered  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  longer 
courses. 
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Honorable  J.  H.  Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
of  the  short  courses  as  a  means  not  only  of  giving  valuable  instruction 
to  farmers,  but  abo  of  bringing  about  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  farmers.  In  his  judgment  "the  best 
way  to  secure  the  support  of  farmers  is  to  let  them  come  to  the  college 
even  for  a  short  time  and  see  that  you  are  trying  to  do  good." 

W.  A.  Henry  pointed  out  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dairy  course  and  the  farmers'  course  in  Wisconsin,  both 
of  which  he  described  in  detail. 

The  workings  and  advantages  of  the  short  courses  in  a  number  of 
other  States  were  briefly  discussed  by  other  speakers. 

SBOrlON  ON   MBCHANIC   ABT8. 

The  sessions  of  this  section  were  occupied  in  discussing  the  future 
policy  of  the  section  as  suggested  by  H.  W.  Tyler  in  his  reports  to  the 
association  for  the  year.  The  general  policy  advocated  in  Dr.  Tyler's 
paper  was  that  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  discussion  of  one  or 
two  broad  engineering  subjects  in  the  section  meetings,  rather  than 
encouraging  the  presentation  of  papers  on  isolated  independent  tech- 
nical subjects.  This  plan  was  indorsed  by  the  section.  A  decided 
sentiment  in  opposition  to  abolishing  the  section  was  manifested. 
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A  hydrolytic  deriTative  of  the  globtilin  edestin  and  its  relation  to  Weyl's 
albuminate  and  the  histon  g:roup,  T.  B.  Osborne  (Connecticut  Slate  Sa.  RpL 
1900,  pt.  4,  pp.  S8S-399). — A  continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  8.  R.,  12, 
p.  512)  on  the  proteids.  The  action  of  water  or  very  dilute  solutions  of  acids  converts 
the  globulin  edestin  into  a  substance  insoluble  in  saline  solutions  of  moderate  con- 
centration. This  derivative  of  edestin  is  formed  by  hydrolysis  and  is  the  same 
substance  as  that  designated  "albuminate"  by  Weyl,  which  is  the  first  product  of 
the  hydrolitic  changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  so-called  acid  albumin.  This 
substance  the  author  terms  edestan,  and  it  is  of  the  same  composition,  as  determined 
by  analysis,  as  that  of  edestin,  from  which  it  is  formed.  Edeetan  forms  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  possessing  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  lees  soluble 
in  potassium  hydrate  than  edestin,  and  insoluble  in  all  except  very  strong  ammonia 
solutions.  The  aqueous  solution  of  edestan  chlorid,  when  concentrated,  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by  neutralization,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  strong 
ammonia.  It  gives  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  on  warming  and 
reappears  on  cooling;  a  precipitate  with  ovalbumen  solutions,  with  the  alkaloidal 
reagents,  and  with  mercuric  chlorid.  These  reactions  agree  closely  with  those  given 
by  Kossel  as  characteristic  of  histons.  With  the  true  histons,  however,  edeetan  has 
little  in  common. 

The  basic  character  of  the  protein  molecule  and  the  reactions  of  edestin 
with  definite  quantities  of  acids  and  alkalis,  T.  B.  Osborns  ( Comneetieui  Slate 
Sttt.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  4,  pp.  S99-441). — From  a  large  number  of  experiments  the  authoi* 
draws  the  following  conclusions:  The  proteins  are  basic  bodies,  and  with  acids  form 
true  salts.  For  example,  the  preparations  of  native  proteins  usually  obtained  from 
slightly  acid  or  neutral  solutions  are  salts  of  the  basic  protein  substance.  The  acid 
of  these  salts  can  be  separated  from  the  proteins  insoluble  in  water  by  neutralizing 
with  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate.  The  acid  may  then  be  identified  by  filtering, 
evaporating,  and  analyzing  the  alkali  salt  obtained.  Preparations  of  edestin  made 
in  the  usual  way  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  salts  from  which  they  are  crystallized. 
Those  obtained  from  sodium  chlorid  solutions  dissolve  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
washing,  the  soluble  portion  being  twice  as  acid  as  that  undissolved.  From  the 
reaction  of  the  insoluble  portion  edestin  must  form  salts  corresponding  to  a  mono-  and 
a  bi-  chlorid.  The  crystals  of  edestin  and  its  different  salts  are  isomorphous,  the  small 
amount  of  combined  acid  not  being  able  to  effect  a  change  in  crystalline  form. 

The  action  of  acids  upon  edestin  is  treated  at  some  length.  Ten  times  as  much 
sulphuric  acid  as  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  required  to  dissolve  a  given  quantity  of 
edestin,  while  the  latter  dissolves  more  nearly  the  calculated  quantity  than  acetic 
acid.  Phosphoric  acid  reacts  with  edestin  as  a  mono-basic  acid,  and  nitric  acid  forms 
a  salt  which  corresponds  to  the  bi-chlorid.  Edestin  is  dissolved  in  centinormal  potas- 
sinm,  or  sodium  hydrute  solution,  in  an  amount  closely  proportioned  to  1  molecule 
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of  the  base  to  1  of  protein.  This  solution  after  a  time  becomes  turbid,  depositing 
some  of  the  dissolved  protein.  Edestin  is  soluble  in  a  smaller  amount  of  sodium 
hydrate  than  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  conforms  strictly  with  the  definition  of  a 
globulin,  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  neutral  solution  of  sodium 
chlorid  of  sufficient  strength.  Edestin  mono-chlorid  is  insoluble  in  water  but  solu- 
ble in  saline  solutions,  while  potassium  and  sodium  edestin  are  soluble  in  water  and 
insoluble  in  dilute  solution  of  neutral  salt,  though  soluble  in  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions. As  edestin  and  its  acid  salts  are  soluble  in  neutral  solution  of  sodium  chlorid, 
it  shows  that  the  solution  of  globulin  does  not  depend  upon  an  alkali,  as  stated 
recently  by  Starke. 

A  tyi>e  of  reaction  by  which,  sodiuin  carl>oiiate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
maybefoimedinthe  11.11171111.1  org^anism,  T.  B.  Osborne  (QmnecticiU  State  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pt.  4,  pp.  441,  44s). — From  the  examination  of  the  resulting  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  carbonic  acid  in  a  dilute  sodium  chlorid  solution  of  edestin,  the  author 
deems  it  probable  that  sodium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  formed  from 
sodium  chlorid  in  the  organism. 

Sulphur  in  protein  bodies,  T.  B.  Osboemb  {Omiiecticut  State  I^.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  4, 
pp.  44S-471). — ^The  author  sought  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  total 
mlpbnr  in  a  considerable  number  of  different  proteids  in  order  to  learn  if  this  element 
forms  a  definite  constituent  of  these  substances,  and  also  whether  the  fraction  of  this 
sulphur  converted  into  sulphid  by  heating  with  strong  alkalis  corresponds  tw  a  defi- 
nite number  of  the  atoms  in  the  formulas  calculated.  Schulz's  method  of  boiling  in 
a  reflex  condenser  and  recovering  the  sulphur  as  lead  sulphid  was  followed  in  obtain- 
ing the  looeely-bound  sulphur.  These  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
treating  the  proteids  under  pressure  with  strong  alkalis  at  various  temperatures.  The 
total  sulphur  was  also  determined,  the  method  followed  being  described.  The  various 
protein  bodies  from  difierent  sources  were  analyzed,  the  results  being  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Sulphur  content  0/  protein  bodies. 


Total 
sulphur. 


Looselv- 

bound 

sulphur. 


Edtttin 

Excelain 

Legumin 

Vignin 

Amandin 

GiTcinin 

OlUdln 

Hordein 

Zdn 

Oxyhcmaglobln  from  dog's  blood 

Oralbomln 

OroTltelHn 

Oweinof  cow's  milk 


Percent. 

0.884 

1.088 

.386 

.426 

.429 

.710 

1.027 

.847 

.60 

.6618 

1.616 

1.028 

.80 


Percent. 
0.346 
.360 
.166 
.214 
.217 
.320 
.619 
.348 
.212 
.336 
.491 
.362 
.101 


From  an  examination  of  the  figures,  of  which  the  above  represents  averages,  it 
appears  that  thoee  proteids  which  can  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  therefore  quite 
pure,  show  a  uniform  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  element  is  a  definite  constituent  of  their  molecules.  The  substances,  vicilin, 
phaseolin,  and  conglutin  gave  no  constant  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  average  figures 
are  not  therefore  reported.  By  using  the  simplest  empirical  formulas  for  a  number 
of  proteids  the  molecular  weights  are  calculated.  These  are  regarded  as  only  approxi- 
niate,  since  the  methods  of  analysis  precludes  great  accuracy.  Carbon  and  nitrogen 
may  be  determined  with  sufficient  precision,  but  a  slight  error  in  sulphur  leads  to 
serious  diSereuoes  in  the  formulas.  A  table  is  shown  giving  the  oompodtion  and 
formula  ot  a  number  of  v^;etable,  animal,  and  compound  proteids. 
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On  the  proteid  reaction  of  Adamkiewicz,  with  coQtrihutiona  to  the  cbem- 
istry  of  glyoxylic  acid,  F.  G.  Hopkins  and  S.  W.  Cole  (Proc.  Roy.  >Soc.  [London}, 
68  {1901),  No.  44S,  pp.  Sl-SS). — Adamkiewicz  in  1874  described  the  now  familiar  rcauc- 
tion  of  the  production  of  a  violet  color  when  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solntion  of  a  proteid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Of  late  years  this  reaction  has  been 
employed  in  determining  the  presence  of  carbohydrate  groups  in  certain  proteid 
derivatives,  though  its  uncertainty  has  been  several  times  noted.  The  authors  find 
from  their  investigations  that  the  proteid  reaction  is  not  a  furfurol  reaction,  but 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  an  impurity  in  the  acetic  acid 
employed,  and  that  this  necessary  substance  is  glyoxylic  acid.  A  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  forms  an  admiral  test  for  proteids,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  the  acetic  acid  of  Adamkiewicz'  test. 

Nitrites  in  milk,  H.  W.  Bettink  {Nederl.  Tijdschr.  Pharm.,  IS  {1901),  pp.  67-70; 
abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1901,  I,  No.  15,  p.  854;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  {_Lcmdon],  80  (1901), 
No.  464,  II,  p.  4^^).— The  method  of  Rie^ler  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  322)  is  recommended. 
To  apply  this  method  to  milk,  20  cc.  is  coagulated  with  12  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  examined  in  the  usual  way. 

The  examination  of  market  butter,  W.  von  Klenzb  (Ztgchr.  Landw.  Verguchtw. 
Oesterr.,  4  {1901),  No.  H,  pp.  77-80) . — ^In  a  comparison  of  methods  of  determining  the 
Reichert-Meissl  number  of  butter  fat,  the  author  obtained  slightly  higher  results 
by  the  use  of  glycerol-soda  solution  ovtr  tho  use  of  alcoholic-soda  solution  in  the 
saponification.  As  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  copper  as  with  glaas 
saponification  flasks,  while  the  loss  from  breakage  was  eliminated. 

A  simple,  practical  method  for  estimating  the  salt  content  of  butter  and 
at  the  same  time  indicating  the  admixture  of  margarine,  B.  Orzechowbki 
{Zt»chr.  Hyg.  n.  Infectiomkrank.,  S7  {1901),  pp.  £75-277;  ab».  in  Chem.  CentU.,  1901, 
II,  No.  3,  p.  fS9). — The  method  is  carried  out  by  treating  the  butter  iat  with  a  solu- 
tion of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  allowing  the  salt  to  crystallize  out  from  the  solution. 
One  gram  of  butter  is  rendered  soluble  in  3  cc.  of  a  weak  alkaline  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether  in  the  proportion  of  3:7.  In  testing  for  the  presence  of  oleomargarine 
the  fat  is  collected  in  a  glass  tube,  and  if  clear  is  said  to  be  unadulterated. 

A  study  of  the  saponification  number  of  fats,  O.  Schmatolla  {Apotfi.  Ztg., 
16  {1901),  p.  4S5;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1901,  II,  No.  S,  pp.  gS9,  940). 

Estimation  of  fat  in  fodders,  M.  Jahn  {Stchr.  OeffentL  Chem.,  8  {1901),  pp. 
1S7-140;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [/xmdon],  80  {1901),  No.  464,  II,  pp.  4Sl,4Se).— 
Instead  of  the  usual  paper  cartridge  the  author  used  one  made  of  tin,  70  mm.  high 
and  19  mm.  wide,  the  bottom  consisting  of  brass  gauze  of  35  meshes  to  the  cm.  The 
gauze  is  covered  inside  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper  and  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool, 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  <'xtracted  (5  to  10  gm.)  is  placed  and  covered  with 
another  layer  of  cotton  wool.  The  ether  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the  sides  must 
find  its  way  through  the  mass.  With  substances  containing  very  little  moisture  and 
yielding  only  a  small  amount  of  soluble  matter  to  water  or  alcohol  the  previous 
drying  is  unnecessary. 

The  determination  of  cocoanut  oil  in  cacao  butter  and  in  chocolate,  J. 
Watjtbrs  {Bui.  Assoc.  Beige.  Chim.,  15  {1901),  No.  S,  pp.  131,  i*?).— The  author  states 
that  cocoanut  oil  is  often  used  to  adulterate  cacao  butter  and  chocolate,  and  proposes 
a  method  for  determining  its  presence  in  the  articles  named.  This  is  accomplished 
by  his  method  of  determining  the  addition  of  cocoanut  oil  to  oleomargarine  and 
butter,  i.  e.,  by  the  determination  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  volatile  acids. 

The  determination  of  sesame  oil  in  chocolate,  6.  Possbtto  {Cfior.  Farm.  Chim., 
51,  pp.  e41-S45;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  II,  No.  3,  p.  ;?.}&).— The  determination  is 
made  by  means  of  the  Baudouin  reaction. 
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Boiled  linaeed  oil;  analytical  constants,  M.  Kitt  ( Chem.  Rev.  Fett  u.  Harz-Ind., 
8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  40-4S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  -20  (1901),  No.  5,  p.  4S4).— 
A  table  is  given  in  which  the  alterations  in  linseed  oil  on  boiling  are  represented  at 
6  different  stages,  from  a  thin  oil  to  the  consistency  of  India  rubber.  The  changes 
are  represented  by  the  variations  in  the  acid  value,  saponification  value,  iodin 
number,  iodin  number  of  fiitty  acids,  acetyl  acid  value,  and  acetyl  saponification 
value. 

A  comparison  between  the  bromin  and  iodin  absorption  figures  of  variotu 
oils,  H.  T.  VuLTE  and  Lily  Logan  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  SS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
156-169). — A  revision  of  the  bromin  and  iodin  figures  of  various  animal  and  v^e- 
table  oils  is  offered.  Of  the  15  oils  examined,  only  6  were,faand,tD  be  at  all  capable 
of  forming  substitution  products. 

^eldabl  method  for  the  deterzoination  of  sugar,  R.  Wov  iZteehr.  OeffenU. 
Chem.,  6  (1900), pp.  514-619;  ab».  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.Ini.,SO(1901),No.4,p.S96).— 
The  author  indorses  the  Kjeldahl  method  with  the  Jessen-Hansen  extension  (E.  S. 
R.,11,  p.  614)  in  the  estimation  of  sugar.  The  different  reducing  sugars  are  reduced 
under  similar  conditions,  thus  permittii^  comparisons  by  means  of  the  copper  values 
determined.  Again,  the  method  employed  is  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  closely  agree- 
ing results  by  different  analysts.  A  source  of  great  error,  however,  lies  in  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  alkali  solution  for  carbon  dioxid.  The  author  suggests  the 
working  out  of  similar  tables  to  those  of  Kjeldahl,  but  using  sodium  carbonate* 
instead  of  caustic  soda. 

Influence  of  salts  on  the  rotary  power  of  sugars,  J.  de  Kowalski  and  P. 
ToHABTSCBENKO  (Arch.  ScL  Phys.  el  Not,  Oenh-e,  11,  No.  4,  pp.  i94~S99;  ab*.  in 
Chem.  Centbl.  1901, 1,  No.  18,  p.  984;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. ,  SO  ( 1901) ,  No.  6,p.  6gS)  .— 
The  authors  found  that  the  chlorids,  bromids,  and  iodids  of  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium  at  difierent  concentrations  lowered  the  rotation  of  cane  sugar. 

The  coefficient  0.85  in  the  indirect  analysis  of  sugar  cane,  L.  Bonnin  (Bxd. 
Axnc  Ckim.  Sucr.  et  Digtill.,  18  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  465-467).— In  a  test  of  14  varieties 
of  cane  the  author  found  that  the  coefficient  for  calculation  to  be  exact  should  range 
from  0.789  to  0.882  and  to  average  0.843. 

Scheibler's  extraction  method  for  the  determination  of  the  i>olarization  of 
beets,  A.  Hebzfels  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerind.  1901,  pp.  SS4,  SS6;  obs.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc  [London],  80  (1901),  No.  464,  II,  p-  4S6). — A  description  of  the  method 
as  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Verein  der  deutschen  Zucker-Industrie. 

Notes  on  sugar  beets,  P.  F.  Tbowbridok  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  S3  (1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  ei6-g2S) . — The  experiments  reported  were  made  in  Michigan  and  repre- 
sent the  conditions  at  the  various  beet-sugar  factories  in  that  State.  Tests  were  made 
of  2  methods  of  finding  the  tare  on  beets,  in  practice  at  Michigan  factories,  the 
sample  in  one  case  being  well  brushed  with  bristle  brushes,  and  in  the  other  washed  in 
•  revolving  washer.  The  tare  by  the  method  of  brushing  was  10.14  per  cent,  while 
the  tare  by  washing  and  draining  for  a  few  minutes  was  10  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
lact  that  there  has  been  some  controversy  between  the  farmers  and  the  factory  man- 
agers, tests  were  made  to  determine  the  proper  factor  for  estimating  the  sugar  in  the 
beet  from  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice.  From  the  analyses  made  during  2 
Masons,  the  author  found  that  the  average  factor  should  be  0.918,  the  range  being 
from  0.875  to  0.956.  He  concludes  that  the  average  factor  lies  between  0.91  and  0.92. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  taking  similar  portions  of  several  beets  for  the 
sample. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  German  method  of  analysis  by  digesting  with  hot 
alcohol,  and  the  French  method  of  digesting  with  hot  water.  The  percentage  of 
sugar  obtained  by  alcohol  digestion  avenged  13.41;  by  water  digestion,  13.43;  and 
in  no  case  did  the  difierenoe  exceed  the  limit  of  error  in  ordinary  duplicate  analysis. 
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To  determine  the  richest  portion  of  the  beet,  samples  were  sliced  transversely  into 
3  portions;  the  upper  portion  contained  an  average  of  10.9  per  cent  sugar;  the 
middle  portion,  12.2  per  cent,  and  the  lower  portion  11.7  per  cent.  Owing  to  these 
variations  it  is  urged  that  longitudinal  sections  of  fractional  portions  of  several  beets 
should  be  taken  in  sampling. 

Sugar  in  swedes.  Z,  Analytical  methods,  S.  H.  Collins  (Jour.  Soc.  Chent.  IneL, 
SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  5S6-5S8,fig».  ^).— The  food  value  of  any  root  crop  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  dry  matter,  and  the  author  states  that  of  this  the  sugar  is  the 
most  valuable  part.  As  the  sugars  in  swedes  have  very  different  rotary  poorer, 
polarization  is  not  applicable  and  they  must  be  determined  by  reduction.  For  rapid 
work  the  author  recommends  colorimetric  methods,  and  describes  one  depending 
upon  measuring  colorimetrically  the  unreduced  copper  of  Fehling's  solution.  In 
applying  this  method  to  turnips  it  is  necessary  to  remove  other  reducing  substances 
and  to  hydrolyse  any  cane  sugar  present  Ten  grams  of  swedes  are  ground  with  100 
cc.  water  and  1  cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  lead  acetate.  After  some  hours,  50 
cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  inverted  with  0.5  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  digested  20  min- 
utes, cooled  rapidly,  and  an  aliquot  added  to  the  Fehling  solution.  The  color  of  the 
supematent  liquid  is  judged  by  a  comparison  with  standard  tints. 

Table  for  the  determination  of  the  degree  Baum€  with  sirui>8  at  different 
temperatures,  H.  Nove  (Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  IHstHL,  18  (1901),  No.  7,  pp. 
464,  466). 

Detection  of  artificial  sweetening  agents,  saccharin,  in  foods  (Zttchr.  Ver. 
Deut.  Zucker'mtl.,  1901,  No.  541,  pp.  95-97:  oht.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901), N^o. 
4,  pp.  39S,  394). — Three  methods  of  detecting  saccharin  in  foods  and  beverages,  as 
set  forth  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Russian  customs  authorities. 

Estimation  of  saccharins  in  foods,  H.  Defournbl  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  aer., 
13  (1901),  p.  51S;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  25  (1901),  No.  48,  p.  184).— In  the  described 
method  the  saccharin  is  found  with  ammonia  as  a  salt  very  soluble  in  water. 
After  separation  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  determined  and  from  this  the  amount  of 
saccharin  is  estimated. 

A  generally  applicable  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  alde- 
hydes, M.  Ripper  (MonaUh.  Chem.,  SI  (1900),  No.  1079;  abs.  in  Analytl,  S6  (1901), 
No.  SOS,  p.  131). — A  method  based  on  the  combination  of  alkaline  bisulphites  with 
aldehydes. 

The  occurrence  and  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid  in  wines,  K  Kcnz  (Zl»da: 
Vnlermch.  Nahr.  u.  GenusgmU.,  4  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  673-683,  figs.  3). — ^The  author 
finds  lactic  acid  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  wines,  and  in  some  instances  present  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  other  acids.  A  method  of  making  a  quantitative  estimation  of 
lactic  acid  in  wines  is  given,  using  a  specially  constructed  apparatus  which  ia  flgnied 
and  described. 

The  estimation  of  the  volatile  acids  and  the  chloride  in  wines,  A.  Kleibkb 
(Schiteiz.  Wchmchr.  Pharm.,  39  (1901),  pp.  S95-S00;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentbL,  1901,  II, 
No.  3,  p.  240). 

Estimation  of  methyl  alcohol  in  vinegar,  Robing  (Rev.  Inlemat,  Falnf.,  14 
(1901),  No.  3,  pp.  7S-75). 

A  short  method  for  the  determination  of  thein  and  its  practical  application, 
A.  Nestlbr  (Ztschr.  Vntermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genumntl.,  4  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  S89-S95). — 
The  proposed  method  is  especially  applicable  in  determining  the  presence  of  spent 
leaves  in  teas.  It  depends  upon  the  formation  of  crystals  of  thein  by  ground  unex- 
tracted  leaves  when  heated  between  two  watch  glasses  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame. 
The  formation  of  crystals  is  favored  by  placing  a  drop  of  water  in  the  center  of  the 
tipper  watch  glass.  The  crystals  may  be  examined  under  a  microscope,  and  by  the 
method  of  Molisch,  adding  a  drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  drop  of  a 
3  per  cent  solution  of  gold  chlorid.    Two  grams  of  Souchong  boiled  in  half  a  liter  <^ 
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vater  for  2  niinutex  aiul  dried  gave  no  crystals  of  thein  by  thin  methmi.  The  method 
was  also  used  with  Katisfactory  reaulta  in  testing  voftee  grains,  both  green  and  roastecl, 
coSee  leaves,  kola  nut,  and  guarana,  and  mati^  leaveH. 

The  synthesis  of  indi^,  J.  M.  Matthrw8  (Jour.  Nitc.  Chem.  Ind.,  £0(1901), 
Xo.  6,  pp.  051-556). — The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  imtigo  and  the 
influence  of  tjiis  manufacture  upon  the  output  of  the  natural  product. 

The  relative  leather-forming'  value  of  the  different  tanning  materials; 
their  speed  of  tanning  and  weight  giving,  with  notes  on  the  quality,  J.  Youl 
and  R.  AV.  Griffith  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  iO  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  4^6-4^6).— Th\B 
article  gives  the  results  of  a  research  carried  out  at  Herold's  Institute,  London,  under 
the  direction  and  support  of  the  Leather  Sellers  Company.  The  authors  made  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  the  hide-powder  method  of  tannin 
analysis  can  be  relied  upon  for  giving  the  tanning  value  of  an  extract,  and  whether 
the  results  so  obtained  are  borne  out  in  practice.  The  test  was  carried  out  as  follows: 
A  lai^  excess  of  tanning  liquor  of  knov/n  strength  was  uned  with  a  given  weight  of 
hide  powder.  The  leather  thus  obtained  was  weighed  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
present  in  the  leather  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  The  weight  of  leather 
which  should  have  been  produced  was  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  hide  powder 
used;  and  by  analysis  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  absorbed  from  the  liquor  was 
determined.  The  work  covered  a  period  of  2  years  and  represents  many  determi- 
nations. The  results,  the  authors  claim,  go  to  prove  that,  within  the  ordinary  experi- 
mental error,  the  hide-powder  method  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  leather- 
forming  quality  of  a  tanning  material.  The  excess  of  tannin  makes  no  practical 
difference  in  the  result  except  to  increase  weight,  and  throughout  the  work  the 
results  are  proportionate.  A  number  of  tables  are  submitted  showing,  among  other 
things,  the  amount  of  leather  obtained'from  a  definite  amount  of  subHtance  and  the 
percentage  gain  in  weight  in  leathers  made  with  the  various  tanning  inaU>rial8. 

Among  the  technical  points  brought  out  are  the  leather-forming  and  the  weight- 
giving  values  of  the  various  extracts  tested,  the  color  given  to  the  leather,  the  quality 
of  the  product,  its  imperviousuess  to  water,  and  its  strength. 

Beport  to  the  International  Association  of  Leather  Trade  Chemists  on 
results  of  comparative  experiments  with  Freiberg  hide  powder,  J.  Paehslgr 
(Ledermarkl,  S  (1901),  No.  1;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  20  (1901),  No.  4,  P-  S95).— 
This  hide  powder,  prepared  according  to  Cerych's  prescription,  was  sent  out  together 
with  samples  of  oakwood  extract,  quebracho  extract  (pasty  and  solid),  and  valonia, 
to  6  chemists.  The  object  sought  was  to  determine  whether  the  results  obtained  by 
the  same  analyst  with  the  different  hide  powders  correspond  and  whether  the  mean 
values  obtained  by  different  analysts  agree. 

Only  the  non-tannin  figures  are  given,  and  the  results  show  that  the  differences 
between  maximum  and  minimum  results  of  the  same  analyst  are  not  important 
The  difierences  between  the  results  of  different  analysts  with  the  quebracho  extract 
are  not  important,  but  are  somewhat  greater  with  oakwood  extract  and  valonia. 
The  differences  appear  to  be  due  largely  to  the  different  ways  of  packing  the  filter. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Freil)erg  hide  powder  is  very  suitable  for  tan- 
nin analysis,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  filter  be  so  packed  that  the  quantity  of 
filtrate  required  will  come  through  in  about  2  hours. 

Comparison  of  the  international  filter-tube  method  and  the  official  hide- 
power  method,  H.  W.  Wiley  and  W.  H.  Kruo  (Leather  Manufacturer,  1£,  pp.  9-10; 
ohi.  tn  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  US  (1901),  No.  6,  Rev.,  p.  107). — In  a  comparison  of 
the  2  methods  with  various  tatming  extracts  it  was  found  that  the  filter  method  gave 
lower  non-tannins  and  correspondingly  higher  tannins  than  the  official  method. 

Comparative  hide-powder  tests,  W.  H.  Kkuo  (leather  .Manufacturer,  1.1,  pp. 
iO-11;  ab».  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  :iS  (1901),  No.  6,  Rev.,  p.  207).— Tests  were 
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made  with  acid  hide  powder  and  the  stone  neutralized  with  mdium  carbonate.  The 
reeultfl  show  close  concordance,  but  the  neutralized  powder  lost  in  abflorptive  po^er 
while  the  filtrate  wax  turbid  and  contained  tannin. 

The  voltimetric  determination  of  zinc,  P.  H.  Walkbr  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe., 
iS  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  46S-470) .— From  the  application  of  Stolba'p  method,  modified 
by  Handy,  the  author  obtained  fairly  good  results  with  zinc  in  the  presence  of  iron, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.     Manganexe  muat  be  previously  separated. 

Claoaiflcation  of  acid  and  alkali  indicators,  J.  Wagnbr  (^EscAr.  Anorgan.  Chem., 
Z7  (1901),  pp.  1S8-161;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Hoe.  [ioHfton],  80  (1901),  No.  4^4,  II,  PJ*. 
419,  4~'0). 

Uiscellaneous  analyses,  C.  H.  Joxbh  and  B.  O.  Warrs  (  Verrtuml  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  .iS6-390). — Analyses  are  reported  of  .3  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1  of  dried  blood,  1 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  2  of  tankage,  1  of  ground  flsh  wrap,  1  of  ground  bone,  8  of  acid 
phosphate,  4  of  muriate  of  potash,  3  of  sulphate  of  potash,  7  of  wood  ashes,  3  of  mixed 
fertilizers,  3  of  muck,  1  of  marl,  14  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  2  of  oleomargarine. 

Exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  1901,  H.  W.  Wiley,  E.  K.  Eweix,  W.  D.  Bigklow,  and  L.  W.  Paob 
(  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bui.  63,  pp.  US,  pfe.  Jf). — A  detailed  description 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  relating  to  pure  and  adulterated  foods,  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  the  testing  of  road-making  materials. 


BOTANY. 

The  brome  grasses  of  Wyoming,  A.  Neison  ( ^fVyomxng  Sla.  Bui.  46,  pp.  SI,  pit. 
S,figii.  9). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  forage  problems  of  Wyoming  and  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  ranges.  In  this  State  grasses  suitable  both  for  pasture 
and  hay  are  desirable,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  adapted  to  this  double  pur- 
pose. Among  the  most  valuable  are  the  brome  grasses  of  which  quite  a  number  are 
native  to  the  region  covered  by  the  bulletin.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  forage 
problems,  the  author  figures  and  describes  a  number  of  the  more  promising  species 
of  brome  grass. 

Agrostologrical  notes,  F.  Lamson-Scribnbr  and  E.  D.  Mbbbill  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  IHiimon  of  Agroxlologi/  Cirr.  35,  pp.  6"). — Descriptions  and  critical  notes  are 
given  on  some  species  of  grasses,  published  in  1866  by  Buckley;  notes  on  the  genus 
Calamovilfa;  descriptions  of  3  new  species  of  Panicum;  a  new  species  of  Poa;  and 
some  changes  in  nomenclature. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  foliar  organs  of  Acacia,  P.  Lbdocz 
(Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parin,  133  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  7^^-723).— The  author 
reports  having  examined  the  leaves,  enlarged  petioles,  and  other  foliar  organs  o£  a 
number  of  species  of  Acacia,  in  which  he  found  that  the  flattened  petioles,  by  their 
persistence,  richness  in  chlorophyll,  and  numerous  stomata  are  able  to  perform  the 
ordinary  physiological  functions  of  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  are  better  adapted 
to  the  intense  sunlight  of  tropical  regions.  These  petioles  have  a  thickened  epider- 
mis, an  abundant  sclerenchytna,  and  a  well-developed  water  conductive  tissue,  but 
the  thick  epidermis  prevents  too  rapid  transpiration  and  the  abundant  water-con- 
ductive tissue  supplies  the  plant  with  the  greatest  amount  of  water  possible 

On  the  relation  between  the  structure  of  the  sugar-beet  root  and  its  sugar 
content,  L.  Geschwind  (Ren.  (Itn.  Chim.  Api>l.,  S  (1900),  No.  11;  rev.  inBuL  Amoc. 
Chim.  Surr.  et  DintiU.,  18  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  785-796,  figt.  36).— The  author  claims 
in  general  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  development  of  the  woody  struc- 
ture of  the  root  of  the  sugar  lx.*et  and  its  sugar  content.  Usually  a  high  sugar  con- 
tent is  associated  with  a  small  development  of  the  woody  tissue.    This  conclusion, 
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however,  is  snbject  to  a  number  of  exceptions,  ami  the  small  development  of  woody 
tisBoes  doee  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  sugar  c-ontent.  The  attacks  of  various 
fnngi  upon  the  roots  have  been  shown  to  influence  the  development  of  the  woody 
axis  of  the  root  and  also  to  diminish  the  sugar  content.  While  not  an  invariable 
rule,  the  occurrence  of  a  poorly  developed  woody  area,  as  shown  by  a  section  of  the 
top  of  the  beet,  may  be  utilized  in  the  selection  of  beets  for  prope^tion  and  breeding 
porpoees. 

On  the  reserve  caxbohydrates  in  Arrhenathenun  elatius,  V.  H  arlay  ( Compt. 
Bend.  Acad.  ScL  Parit,  ISi!  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  42S-4S6).—X  study  is  reported  of  the 
reserve  carbohydrates  found  in  the  enlargements  which  occur  between  the  lower 
nodes  in  the  variety  bulbosum  of  tall  oat  grass.  The  author  dried  and  macerated  200 
gm.  of  these  tubercles  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  after  which  it  was  filtered, 
the  lead  eliminated  by  oxalic  add,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated.  The  character  of 
the  filtrate  is  described  at  some  length,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  its  properties 
it  is  quite  aimiiar  if  not  identical  with  graminin  and  pblein.  A  special  study  was 
made  of  the  action  of  difierent  hydrolyzing  agents  upon  the  graminin  from  the  plant 
ondo'  investigation,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  saliva  and  diastase  it 
remained  unaltered.  The  ferments  secreted  by  AtpfrgiUxig  niger,  which  hydrolyzes 
inolin,  also  bydrolyze  graminin.  This  substance  is  found  in  considerable  abundance 
in  the  tubercles  of  this  grass,  uid  is  accompanied  by  reducing  sugars.  The  character 
of  the  substance  shows  that  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  nature  as  levulose. 

Inveotigationa  on  the  reapiration  of  olives  and  the  relation  between  the 
leapiratorjr  quotient  and  the  formation  of  oil  in  the  f^oiit,  C.  (terser  (Jour. 
Bot.  [Potm],  is  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  9-£S). — ^The  author  has  found  that  the  respiratory 
quotient  of  olives  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit  up  to  a  maximum,  which  is 
reached  about  the  time  the  color  b^ns  to  rapidly  change.  This  increase  is  due  to 
the  tnmsformation  of  mannite  to  oil,  which  takes  place  in  the  fruit.  If  the  fruit 
remains  attached  to  the  tree  the  leaves  continue  to  elaborate  the  mannite  during  the 
ripening  process,  and  this  is  transferred  to  the  fruit  so  that  the  oil  content  of  the  fruit 
may  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  mannite  present  in  the  fruit.  As  the  oil  increases 
the  mannite  necessarily  diminishes,  and  when  the  fruit  has  become  a  violet  or  purple 
color  mannite  disappears  entirely. 

The  efCbct  of  smoke  and  gas  upon  vegetation,  W.  A.  Buckhout  [Pentuiylvania 
Dqtt.  Ajp:  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  1,  pp.  164-19g,  ph.  4)- — The  author  popularly  reviews  some 
of  the  literature  on  the  injurious  effect  of  smoke  and  gas  upon  vegetation,  particularly 
the  publications  of  Schroeder  and  Reuas.  He  studied  the  extent  of  injury  to  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  interests  of  Pennsylvania  by  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  in 
cokeing  and  other  manufacturing  operations,  visiting  a  number  of  manufacturing 
centers  and  noting  the  condition  of  ve^tation  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
injarioos  effect  of  the  gases,  smoke,  and  soot  is  shown  in  the  destruction  of  forests 
and  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  these  manufacturing  establishments.  The  author 
collected  specimens  of  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  a  number  of  coke  ovens  and  iron 
faniaces  and  at  chemical  works,  and  determined  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorin  in  the  dry  substance,  comparisons  being  made  w^ith  the  same  kind  of  leaves 
collected  in  a  r^on  far  from  the  injurious  effect  of  such  agencies.  An  analysis  of 
white  oak  leaves,  taken  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  a  large  range  of  coke 
ovens,  showed  3.6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  per  1,000  of  water-free  substance,  as  com- 
pared to  1.9  parts  in  similar  leaves  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  State  college. 
Apple  leaves  from  the  vicinity  of  the  same  coke  ovens  gave  in  1,000  parts  of  water- 
free  aibetance  12.3  parts  solpharic  acid  and  2.7  parts  chlorin.  I^eaves  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  large  chemical  works  gave  6.4  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  3.6  per  (rent 
chlorin,  while  leaves  collected  at  the  State  college  gave  but  1.7  parts  sulphuric  arid 
and  bot  a  trace  of  chlorin.    The  author  gives  suggestions  as  to  the  prevention  of 
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some  of  this  injury.  The  most  practicable  means  are  teheved  to  be  the  erection  of 
tall  smoke  stacks  or  chimneys  in  onler  to  secure  the  most  effectual  aid  in  rapid  dila- 
tion of  the  gases;  or,  if  possible,  the  location  of  such  works  in  large  open  plains, 
instead  of  in  ravines  or  valleys,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Action  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  the  ^owth  of  trees,  E.  Hbnbv  {BuL  SkM:- 
Sci.  Nancy,  S.  ser.,  g  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  sil-SS). — The  stimulating  action  of  carbon 
bisulphid  upon  the  growth  of  various  plants  and  the  results  of  experiments  in 
which  soil  about  locust  trees  was  injected  with  carbon  bisulphid  at  the  rate  of  400 
cc.  per  square  meter  are  shown.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  was  soon  apparent,  and 
at  the  end  of  2  years  the  difference  in  2  lota  was  very  evident,  the  treated  lot  weigh- 
ing nearly  3  times  as  much  as  those  not  treated. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  size,  number,  location,  and  action  of  the 
root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants,  L.  Hiltner  {Arh.  K.  GamndheitaanUe,  BioL 
Aht.,  1  {1900),  No.  a,  pp.  177-liSS,  pi  1;  alM>.  in  Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  GeseU.,  15  (1900), 
No.  45,  pp.  xeS-'^O;  Bot.  Centhl,  86  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  179-183;  Cenlbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  g. 
AU.,  7  (1901),  No.  5-6,  pp.  S0^-304).—k  critical  review  is  given  of  the  literature 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  occurreni«  and  function  of  bacteria  in  the  root  tuber- 
cles of  leguminous  plants,  and  extensive  experiments  are  reported  in  which  the 
author  investigated  the  effet^t  of  various  factors  on  tubercle  development.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  quantity  of  inoculation  material  does  not  exercise  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  number,  size,  or  activity  of  the  tubercles.  The  proportion  between 
the  total  development  of  tubercles  and  the  development  of  aerial  parts  of  plants  is 
about  constant  when  the  other  factors,  aside  from  the  inoculation  material,  are  the 
same.  This  statement  applies  only  where  bacteria  of  similar  virulence  are  employed. 
When  races  of  root  tubercle  bacilli  of  low  virulence  are  compared  with  more  active 
ones,  the  greater  activity  is  always  with  those  of  the  higher  d^ree  of  virulence. 
This,  according  to  the  author,  determines  the  size,  number,  location,  and  action  of 
the  root  tubercles  upon  leguminous  plants.  Active  tubercles  upon  the  roots  produce 
in  a  plant  a  sort  of  immunity  against  other  bacteria  of  equal  or  lower  virulence^and 
such  plants  can  be  stimulated  to  greater  tubercle  development  only  by  the  use  of 
more  powerful  inoculation  material. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  as  influencing  tuljercle  development,  is  discussed  and 
the  dependence  between  poor  soil  and  abundant  tubercle  development  is  again 
pointetl  out.  Where  an  abundance  of  available  nitrogen  is  present,  extensive  root 
tubercle  development  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  effect  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
soil,  as  factors  in  the  distribution  and  development  of  root  tubercles,  is  also  discussed. 

Physiological  studies  with  reference  to  the  germination  of  certain  Ain- 
gu»  spores,  B.  M.  Duggar  (Bol.  Gaz.,  SI  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  S8-66).—A  report  is 
given  of  investigations  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  certain  special  factors  on 
germination.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  with  hanging  drop-cultures, 
and  comparisons  made  with  spores  grown  in  a  standard  nutrient  solution.  The 
percentage  of  germination  of  the  spores  of  about  20  species  of  fungi  is  given. 
The  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on  the  germination  of  spores  was  investigated,  spores  of 
AnpergiUuii  flavM,  •Sterigmutocijtti*  nigra,  and  Phycomyces  being  treate<l  with  various 
carlwn  compounds,  metallic  salts,  and  mineral  acids.  In  many  instances  a  decided 
stinmlus  was  given  the  germination,  while  in  others  the  stimulus,  if  any  wae  pro- 
duced, was  slight.  The  influence  of  evaporation,  surface  tension,  and  other  physical 
agents  on  spores  was  investigated,  as  well  as  the  inhibiting  action  of  various  nutrient 
solutions.  The  resting  stages  and  drying  of  spores  was  a  subject  of  investigation, 
in  which  it  was  determined  that  the  spores  of  certain  fungi  have  an  apparent  resting 
stage,  the  germination  of  some  increasing  considerably  from  summer  to  autumn. 
Spores  of  sonie  fungi  kept  dry  in  the  laboratory  for  5  years  gave  no  germination, 
while  material  1  and  2  years  old  gerniinate<l  rea.!:'y  in  nutrient  media.  The  effect  of 
dilution  of  food  materiate  on  germination  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  a  ten- 
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fold  dilution  of  ordinary  culture  media  would  still  afford  perfect  germination. 
Dilations  below  1,000  times  )0tve  no  germination  except  with  very  sensitive  fungi. 
The  spores  of  Aspergillus  and  Botrytis  were  germinated  and  dried  in  filter  paper, 
and  after  drying  for  some  time  attempts  were  made  to  produce  further  growth.  With 
Botrytis  no  further  growth  could  be  secured  from  spores  after  drying  for  24  hours, 
while  with  Aspergillus  spores  grew  readily  after  drying  for  20  days,  and  after  65  days 
a  new  growth  was  produced  in  about  half  of  the  cultures. 

The  signiflcance  of  mycorrhiza,  E.  Stahl  {Jahrb.  Witt.  Bol.  IPringgheim],  34 
(1900),  No.  4,  PP-  SS9-668,  fign.  S;  Ann.  Affron.,^  (ISOl),  No.  S,  pp.  IIS-ISS).— The 
author  has  made  a  comparative  biological  study  of  the  occurrence,  distribution,  and 
fonction  of  mycorrhiza,  reviewing  and  extending  the  investigations  of  Frank, 
Schlicht,  Janse,  and  others.  Schlicht  reported  the  occurrence  of  mycorrhiza  on  the 
roots  of  70  out  of  105  species  of  North  German  plants  examined,  and  Jinse  states 
that  69  out  of  75  species  of  plants  examined  in  Java  bore  mycorrhiza  upon  their 
roots.  The  investigation  of  the  author  has  greatly  extended  the  knowledge  as  to  the 
namber  of  plants  living  in  symbiosiB  with  fungi  upon  their  roots.  He  examined 
species  belonging  to  nearly  every  group  of  the  higher  plants,  as  well  as  vascular 
cryptogams,  and  found  that  symbiosis  is  of  Mride  occurrence  in  nearly  all  groups  of 
the  higher  plants,  except  upon  those  whose  roots  are  submerged  or  floating,  and 
certain  species  of  Cruciferte,  Cyperacete,  and  Polypodiaceee.  Upon  many  plants 
there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  facultative  symbiosis,  while  in  others  it  is  obligate.  In 
the  course  of  his  observations,  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants  were  examined,  and 
some  of  those  which  contained  much  reserve  material  in  their  bulbs  were  found  to 
live  symbiotically  under  certain  conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  substratum  in  which 
plants  are  grown  and  the  presence  of  fungi  upon  their  roots.  In  soil  poor  in  mineral 
matter  and  rich  in  humus  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  mycorrhiza.  If  the  nature  of  the  soil  be  so  modified  that  the  plant  can  secure 
its  necessary  nutrition  directly,  the  mycorrhiza  tends  to  disappear.  The  author  has 
adopted  the  term  mycotrophic  for  plants  which  bear  mycorrhiza,  and  autotrophic 
for  those  capable  of  directly  drawing  their  substance  from  the  soil.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  mycorrhiza  may  be  determined  by  morphological 
and  physiological  characters.  The  occurrence  of  a  well-developed  root  system, 
active  transpiration,  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  much  water,  and  the  presence 
in  the  leaves  of  an  abundance  of  starch,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  nitrates,  characterize 
an  antotTxiphic  plant.  Those  bearing  mycorrhiza  have  reduced  transpiration,  the 
carbohydrates  in  their  leaves  are  in  soluble  form,  and  the  circulation  of  the  plants  is 
lees  active.  Mycorrhizas  convey  organic  compounds  almost  entirely  to  their  host 
plants,  as  is  shown  by  the  lower  ash  content  of  such  plants.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  symbiosis  is  more  or  less  facultative  with  many  plants,  although  obli- 
gate with  others,  and  the  tlifficulty  attending  the  cultivation  of  mycotrophic  plants 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dependence  on  the  mycorrhiza. 


ZOOLOOT. 

The  relation  of  sparrows  to  agriculture,  S.  D.  Judd  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dlvition 
of  BiotoyicaJ  Survey  Bui.  IS,  pp.  9S,  pU.  4,  fig*-  IS). — In  this  bulletin  the  author  reports 
the  results  of  observations  on  the  feeding  habits  of  the  various  sparrows  found  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  sparrows 
asa  class  are  of  greater  value  to  agriculturists  than  any  other  group  of  birds  whose 
habits  have  thus  feu-  been  investigated  by  the  Department.  They  were  studied 
by  means  of  field  observations,  experiments  with  captive  birds,  examination  of  the 
stomach  contents,  and  a  combination  of  field  work  with  stomach  examination.     A 
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detailed  description  is  given  of  the  methods  of  examination  of  birds'  stomachs  in  the 
laboratory  and  tlie  method  of  malting  obsen'ations  on  feeding  habits  in  the  field. 

The  stomach  contents  of  4,273  sparrows  killed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  dar- 
ing different  months  of  the  year  were  examined.    It  was  found  that  mineral  matber 
eonstitnted  from  ^^  to  }  of  the  total  stomach  contents.    From  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  diet  for  the  whole  year  consisted  of  animal  matter,  chiefly  insects,  the  latter  con- 
stituting from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  year's  fiK)d.    Theinsects  eaten  included grasB- 
hoppers,  beetles,  and  caterpillars,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  various  other 
groups.    The  main  food  of  sparrows  consists  of  seeds  of  grasses  and  weeds.    The 
noneconomic  portion  of  food  eaten  by  sparrows  was  found  to  he  chiefly  insecta, 
spiders,  snails,  and  wild  fruit.    Sparrows  cause  some  damage  to  agriculture  by  destroy- 
inguseful  insectsand  cultivated  crops,  such  as  grain  and  fruits.    Grain  and  cultivated 
fruits,  however,  form  no  significant  part  of  the  food  of  sparrows,  except  in  case  of  the 
English  sjtarrow.    Of  19  species  of  native  sparrows  only  2  were  found  to  have  eatea 
grain.    The  sparrows,  including  the  English  sparrow,  are  useful  destroyers  of  weed 
seeds.    As  a  rule,  the  weed  seeds  are  cracked  or  otherwise  injured,  so  that  they  can 
not  germinate  when  vented  from  the  body.    The  principal  weed  seeds  which  are  fed 
upon  by  sjiarrows  are  those  of  ragweed,  pigeon  grass,  smartweed,  purslane,  crab  grass, 
lamb's  quarters,  chickweed,  and  amaranth.    This  work  is  done  chiefly  in  the  Ml  and 
winter  and  early  spring.    During  this  time  the  seeds  of  various  weeds  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  food  of  20  species  of  native  sparrows.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
native  sparrows  may  destroy  90  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  pigeon  grass  and  ragweed 
within  2  months.    The  benefits  derived  from  the  feeding  habits  of  sperrow^s  are 
believed  to  lie  from  5  to  10  times  as  great  as  the  injuries  produced. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  individual  habits  of  different  species  of  sparrows.  These 
observations  were  carried  on  especially  at  a  farm  near  the  base  of  one  of  the  White 
Mountains;  at  Marshall  Hall,  Md.;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  order  to 
determine  the  possible  agency  of  sparrows  in  distributing  weed  seeds,  examinations 
were  made  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  seeds  pass  through  the 
alimentary  tract  without  being  de8troye<l. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  feeding  experiments  were  made  with  a  song  sparrow,  a  junco, 
and  a  white-throated  sparrow,  in  captivity.  It  was  found  that  these  birds  were 
readily  induced  to  eat  various  beetles  and  bugs  which  were  provided  with  volatile 
irritating  fluids  for  protection.  In  the  winter  of  1900,  7  English  sparrows  in  cap- 
tivity were  fed  upon  the  seeds  of  different  weeds,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
thoroughly  these  seeds  were  destroyed.  The  8ee<ls  of  climbing  false  buckwheat,  rag- 
weed, lamb's  quarters,  and  amaranth  were  entirely  destroyed.  Two  sparrows  were 
fe<l  with  100  seeds  of  crab  grass  and  gravel  was  furnished  to  aid  grinding  power  of 
the  binls'  gizzards.  All  of  the  seeds  were  destroyed.  In  another  experiment  500 
crab  gra.'S'  seeds  were  fed  to  the  same  sparrows  without  the  addition  of  gravel.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Of  1,600  seeds 
of  crab  grass  which  had  paased  through  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  sparrows,  not  a 
single  one  was  found  to  germinate. 

A  large  portion  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  with  a  special  discussion  of  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  <lifferent  sparrows  which  were  studied.  In  the  stomachs  of  82  English 
sparrows,  insects  constituted  2  per  cent  and  seeds  98  per  cent  of  the  food.  The  grain 
which  had  l)een  consumed  by  the  birds  formed  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  food  for  the 
year.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  50  nestlings  showed  that 
one-third  of  their  food  was  also  grain.  The  English  sparrow  was  found  to  feed 
less  on  useful  insects  than  any  other  bird  which  appears  to  have  been  studied,  but 
the  injury  to  grain  from  attacks  of  the  English  sparrow  is  considered  as  more  than 
counter))alancing  all  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  its  presence  in  the  country. 

The  birds  of  North  and  Kiddle  America,  R.  Rim-.WAY  {Smithm.  IruL,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mill.  Bid.  SO,  1901,  pt.  1,  pp.  XVII  -I  77,5,  pl».  eo).—A  description  is  given  of  ail 
species,  sulwpecies,  and  forms  of  birds  found  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
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from  the  Arctic  districts  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as 
thoee  which  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
(except  Trinidad  and  Tobago) ,  and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  Introduced  and 
natoralized  species  are  included,  as  well  as  accidental  and  casual  visitois.  The 
system  of  classification  is  that  of  the  most  recent  authorities.  Analytical  titles  for 
the  identification  of  groups  and  species  are  given,  and  extensive  synonymy  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  description  of  each  species,  together  with  complete 
bibliographical  references. 

Babbits  and  their  ii^uries  to  youn^  trees,  H.  Garman  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  93, 
pp.  111-1  IS,  ph.  6). — Notes  are  given  on  the  prevalence  of  the  common  species  of 
rabbits  in  the  State.  In  some  nurseries  it  is  reported  that  25  per  cent  of  the  apple 
trees  were  destroyed  by  the  rabbits.  Where  the  lubbits  are  hunted  extensively 
their  numbers  are  kept  so  reduced  that  their  injury  is  less  noticeable.  For  prevent- 
ing the  injury  by  the  rabbits  to  nureerj'  stock  and  orchards,  inclosnre  of  the  area 
with  a  slat  fence  is  recommended.  The  slats  may  be  bought  for  from  $4  to  $7  per 
thousand,  and  ntay  be  held  in  place  by  wires  stretched  between  the  fence  posts. 
Several  fonnu  of  traps  and  snares  for  catching  rabbits  are  described.  The  use  of 
poisoned  bait  and  smearing  trees  with  blood  and  other  offensive  materials  are  not 
recommended  by  the  author.  Wrapping  the  trunks  of  trees  with  cornstalks,  straw, 
paper,  and  other  material  is  considered  very  effective.  Notes  are  given  on  the  habits 
of  Lepuf  tylvatiat*,  L.  paltutrU,  and  L.  aqiutUcus. 

Kabbit  control  and  destruction,  A.  Brucb  {Ayr.  Qaz.  New  South  Wale*,  IB 
(1901),  No.  7,  pp.  751-769,  fig*.  6) . — ^The  methods  of  rabbit  destruction  discussed  by 
the  author  include  rabbit-proof  fencing,  poisoning,  trapping,  fumigation,  and  destruc- 
tion of  rabbit  burrows.  The  use  of  woven-wire  fences  in  preventing  the  attacks  of 
rabbits  is  considered  an  effective  and  cheap  method.  The  poisons  which  have 
proven  most  successful  are  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  strychnin.  Phophorus  may 
be  applied  with  oats,  wheat,  or  other  grain.  Arsenic  may  be  used  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion, mixed  with  grain,  chaff,  carrots,  apples,  and  other  substances;  or  may  be  used 
in  solution  in  which  these  same  substances  are  soaked.  Strychnin  may  be  added  to 
jam  or  pkiced  in  carrots,  apples,  or  twigs  of  trees.  A  most  effective  means  of  apply- 
ing strichnin  and  arsenic  in  the  poisoning  of  rabbits  consists  in  the  use  of  these  poi- 
sons in  tanks  of  water  where  rabbits  go  to  drink.  Various  chemical  devices  are 
described  by  which  the  rabbits  are  enticed  to  visit  the  tanks  in  which  the  poisoned 
water  is  contained.  The  most  effective  substance  for  dealing  with  rabbits  in  bur- 
rows is  bisulphid  of  carbon. 

Vermin  destruction  (Jour.  Agr.  andlnd.,  Souili  Atutralia,  4  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp. 
916-978). — Detailed  directions  and  formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  pbosphorized  oats,  wheat,  and  other  substances,  chaff  and  arsenic,  grain 
and  arsenic,  apples  or  quinces  and  strychnin,  carrots  and  strychnin,  carrots  and 
arsenic,  apples  and  arsenic,  and  jam  and  strychnin.  These  methods  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  destruction  of  rabbits.  It  is  recommended  that  the  poison  be  dis- 
tributed along  freshly  broken  furrows  where  it  is  claimed  the  rabbits  are  much  more 
apt  to  eat  the  poison. 

Bevisian  of  the  skunks  of  the  g^enus  Chincha,  A.  H.  Howell  ( U.  S.  Depl. 
Agr.,  Division  of  Biological  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  20,  pp.  63,  ph.  8) . — 
This  bulletin  discusses  the  history,  distribution,  habits,  external  characters,  and 
nomenclature  of  the  skunks  of  this  genus,  including  a  description  of  the  specimens 
of  which  a  study  was  made.  The  genus  Chincha  is  subdivided  into  2  subgenera, 
Chincha  and  Leucomitra.  The  characters  of  the  genus,  subgenera,  species,  and 
subspecies  are  given  in  detail,  together  with  a  list  of  the  species  and  sulwpecies  of 
the  type,  localities,  and  a  key  for  their  identification. 

Bat  pla^e,  A.  Eunoton  (CenM.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AH.,  29  (1901),  No.  S3,  pp. 
889-894,  fig*.  4). — The  author  investigate<l  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  rats  in  Kap- 
atadt,  where  the  bubonic  plague  was  prevalent  to  some  extent  among  human  l>eing8. 
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It  was  suspected  that  the  plague  had  affe(;te<l  rats  in  this  vicinity.  An  examination  of 
rats  which  had  die<i  of  tlie  disease  diwlosed  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  b«M-- 
teria  in  the  blood,  liver,  and  spleen.  These  organisms,  however,  differed  decidedly 
from  those  of  the  bulmnic  plague,  and  inoculation  experiments  showed  that  the  dis- 
ease which  was  destroying  rats  was  not  the  same  as  the  bubonic  plague.  These 
experiments  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  to  guinea  pigs  but  not  to 
rabbits. 

Morphological  and  experimental  researches  on  Trypanoaoma  of  rata  (T. 
lewisi),  A.  Laveran  and  F.  Mesnil  (Aim.  ItuU.  Patleur,  15  (1901),  Xo.  .9,  p/>. 
67S-714,  pl».  i,fig»-  17). — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  reviewed  in  connection 
with  bibliographical  references.  The  authors  discuss  the  frequence  of  natural  infec- 
tion by  Trypanosoma  and  the  technique  of  morphological  study  of  this  organism  in 
fresh  an<l  preserve<l  conditions.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  organism,  including  differences  in  the  structure  of  various  individuals 
and  the  methods  of  nmltiplication.  In  studying  the  phenomena  of  agglutination  of 
Trypanosoma  it  was  found  that  normal  rat  serum  exercised  no  agglutinating  action. 
The  serum  acquired  such  power  after  successive  inoculations  with  blood  from  infected 
rats.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  connection  with  the  agglomeration  of 
Trypanosoma  is  the  fact  that  the  organisms  remain  mobile  after  agglomeration  has 
taken  place.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  from  this  fact  that  the  paralyzing  and 
agglutinating  projjcrties  of  blood  are  due  to  distinct  sul>stances.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  progress  of  infection  of  rats  and  guinea  pigs  by  Trypanosoma, 
and  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  various  stages  of  infection.  In  studying 
the  problem  of  immunity  to  infection  by  Trypanosoma  it  was  found  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  thefe  organisms  begins  in  the  case  of  rats  in  the  body  cavity.  The  white  blood 
corpuscles  of  immunized  rats  surround  and  devour  the  Trypanosoma. 

Natural  history  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia;  natu- 
ral history  of  the  Cook  Inlet  region,  Alaska,  W.  H.  Osgood  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Division  of  Btoloffieal  Survey,  Xorth  American  Fauna  No.  31,  pp.  87,  ph.  7,  fig.  1). — This 
report  contains  an  account  of  the  physiography,  flora,  fauna,  and  life  zones  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  and  the  Cook  Inlet  region.  A  bibliography  is  given  of  the  litera- 
ture of  these  countries,  and  notes  are  presente<l  on  the  birds  and  mammals  which  were 
found  during  the  course  of  investigations. 

Digest  of  game  laws  for  1901,  T.  S.  Palmer  and  H.  W.  Olds  (  U.  S.  DepL  Agr., 
Division  of  Biological  Surrey  Bui.  16,  pp.  15S,  ph.  8) . — In  this  bulletin  a  discussion  la 
given  of  definitions  of  game;  restrictions  as  to  time  of  killing  game,  methodsof  hunt- 
ing, purposes  for  which  game  may  be  killed;  and  shipment  of  game  within  a  single 
State  or  from  one  State  to  anqther.  In  addition  to  this  general  discussion,  abstracts 
are  given  of  fe<leral  laws,  State  laws,  Canadian  export  laws,  and  provincial  laws  of 
Canada  regarding  the  killing  and  transportation  of  game.  At  the  end  of  the  report 
tables  are  given  showing  the  close  seasons  for  game  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  esjiecially  for  game  in  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

WATER— SOILS. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  various  calcium  and  mafrnesiiun  com- 
pounds, D.  Meyek  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  SO  (1901),  Xo.  4,  PP-  ^19-631,  ph.  S;  dbt.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  25  (1901),  Xo.  74,  Reperl.,  p.  S66). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1020),  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  pots  of  6,000  gm. 
capacity  containing  mixtures  of  sand  and  peat  (2i  per  cent)  and  of  sand  and  loess 
loam  (10  per  cent).  The  plants  grown  were  oat.s,  potatoes,  horse  beans,  vetch,  and 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  i)erennial  rye  gra«s  ( Ijolium  perenne)  and  alfal6i.  Lime 
was  applied  in  form  of  gyi>8um,  tarlwnate,  and  phosphate,  and  magnesia  as  carbon- 
ate, in  various  (combinations  with  each  other  and  with  ]x>tash  (sulphate  and  phoe- 
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phate)  and  nitn^en  ealtn  (nitrate  of  fioda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia).  In  case  of  the 
oats  and  of  the  grae»  and  alfalfa  mixture  applications  of  gypenm  fnmishing  more 
than  1  gm.  of  lime  (CaO)  per  pot  caused  a  decided  reduction  of  yield.  With  larger 
applications  the  reduction  in  yield  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  application. 
Potatoes  were  not  thus  affected  by  applications  of  gypsum.  In  ease  of  this  crop  the 
efiect  of  gypemn  and  of  calcium  carbonate  was  the  same.  The  injurious  effect  of  the 
gypsum  was  overcome  by  applying  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate  in  connection 
with  it.  The  effect  of  the  gypsum  was  also  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  admixture  of 
the  loom  soil  with  the  sand,  thus  indicating  that  in  general  practice  where  gypaum 
is  iu)e<l  in  small  amounts  on  ordinary  soils  the  injurious  effect  would  not  be  observed. 
Only  when  applied  in  small  amounts  did  the  magnesium  carbonate  increase  the  yield 
of  the  grass-al&lfa  mixture.  With  larger  applications  of  this  material  there  was  a 
reduction  in  yield.  Horse  beans  and  vetches  were  not  thus  affected  by  the  larger 
applications  of  magnesia.  The  magnesium  carbonate  was  apparently  capable  of 
almost  completely  replacing  lime.  The  highest  yields,  however,  were  obtained  when 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  were  used  together.  It  was  also  observed  that 
even  when  lime  had  been  applied  in  excess  the  magnesia  was  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  increase  in  yield.  This  is  of  great  practical  importance  as 
indicating  that  dolomitic  marl  is  of  at  least  equal  value  with  calcareous  marl. 

The  plant  food  capital  of  the  aoila  of  western  Oenuany,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  their  ^eologrical  nature,  taxable  value,  and  fertilizer  requirements, 
F.  WoHLTMAUN  {Dos  Nohrttoff- Kapitol  wett-detUtcher  Boden,  mit  besonderer  Beruck- 
tiehHgung  ihrer  geoloffisehen  Natur,  Hirer  KatatterbonUat  und  Vires  Dungebedurfnittei. 
Bcmi:  (itrl  Georffi,  1901,  pp.  6S,figs.  S.  Ber.  Intl.  Bodenlehre  u.  PfUmzenbau  Landw. 
Akad.  Bonn-Poppehdorf,  1901,  No.  I). — ^This  is  a  memorial  prepared  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  institute  for  soil  study  and  plant  culture  of  the  agricul- 
tural academy  of  Bonn-Poppelsdorf  during  the  summer  of  1901,  and  summarizes 
previous  work  on  soils  at  this  institution,  giving  in  addition  a  brief  description  of 
the  building  and  equipment  of  the  new  institute  and  a  list  of  publications  of  the 
aathor  from  1894  to  April  1,  1901.  A  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  character  of  soils,  their  mechanical  composition  and  physical  prop- 
erties, their  chemical  composition  and  plant  food  capital,  their  absorptive  power 
with  reference  to  salts  and  gases,  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  bacteria  present,  and  the 
relation  of  soils  to  climatic  conditions.  The  methods  use<l  in  the  soil  analyses 
reported  are  described  in  detail'  and  the  results  of  mechanical  and  chemical  exam- 
inationi!  of  66  samples  of  typical  soils  taken  to  a  depth  of  1  meter  are  reported  and 
diacussed;  In  most  cases  analyses  were  made  of  each  soil  at  4  different  depths,  0  to  25 
fm.,  25  to  50  cm.,  50  to  75  cm.,  and  75  to  100  cm.  The  results  show  wide  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  same  soil  at  different  depths,  this  variation  frequently  being 
greater  than  that  observed  between  different  soils,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
Uble: 

Variationt  m  the  compotUion  of  toils  of  Western  Germany. 

Ptr  cent.  Per  cent. 

nitrogen 0.055-0.498  ,  0.007-0.498 

^omoxld Trace-22.06''  |  Trace-35.600 

JW>««'<>™  OXld 0.019-  0.659  0.011-  8.610 

PhMphorlc  »cld 018-    .253  .060-    .805 

^otub  dlnolved  br  trcaUneut  with  cold  acid 026-    .212  1  .019-    .188 

rotaah  diasolved  bf  treatment  with  hot  acid 066-    .504  .056-1.133 

'The  methods  here  described  are  a  revision  of  those  given  in  Jour.  Landw.,  44 
,  So.  3,  pp.  211-234  (E.  K.  R.,  8,  p.  573). 
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The  author  claims  that  chemical  eoil  analysis  is  of  the  highest  value  and  ma;  be 
safely  used  as  a  guide  in  determining  whether  a  soil  is  so  poor  that  it  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  plant  food  for  the  production  of  crops,  or  onlf 
requires  the  return  of  the  plant  food  removed  by  crops,  or  is  so  fertile  that  it  may  be 
cropped  for  a  series  of  years  without  requiring  any  addition  of  fertilizing  mateiiaL 
The  following  classification  of  soils,  based  on  chemical  composition,  is  given: 

Classification  of  soUa  based  on  chemical  composition. 


Character  of  not). 

Constituents  in  air-dry  fine  e 

Calcium  and 
Nitrogen,  a        magnecdiun 
oxids.  a 

1 

/Vr  rent              Prr  rrnt. 
Over  0.3              Over  3.0 

0.2  -0.8    !           l.ft  -3.0 

1 

.1-0.2                  .5-1.5 

.06-0.1                  .26-0.5 
.03-0.06  1              .1-0.25 

.02-0.08  1             .05-0.10 

I-OHs  than  0. 02    Le.««  than  0. 05 

artb  (parUtlea  1 

Phosphoric 
add.  a 

Prreent. 

Over  0. 25 

O.lft-0.25 
.10-0.15 

.07-^>.l 
.04-0.07 

.02-0.04 

Leas  than  0. 02 

COB  than  2  mm.  in  diameter). 

PDladi. 

Soluble  in  cold  Soluble  in  Im 

hydrocbtorlc     hydmchloric 

acid.                 acid. 

Very  rich  (may  be 
oultlvated  without 
return  of   fertility 
removed) 

PCT  cfyU, 
Over  0.2 

0.15-0.2 
.10-0.15 

.06-0.1 
.034106 

.02-a'08 

Lew  than  0.02 

ftrcoit 
OvcraS 

Rich  (roqutres  partial 
return    of    phos- 
phoric   acid    re- 
moved    by    crop- 

0.4 -ai 

Good  (requires  return 
of  phot^phoric  acid 
removed)  

Medium  (requirm  re- 
turn of  phoephoric 
acid  and  potash  re- 

.2-0.1 
.14*1 

Poor  (requires  gen- 
eral Increase  in  fei^ 
aiity) 

.08-0.15 

Very  poor  ( very  much 
in  need  of  increase 
In  fertility  or  peri- 
odical rest) 

.05^88 

Of    little  value    for 
cultivation  (best 
suited  for  meadows 
and  pastures) 

0.05 

a  Soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  regards  humus  content  the  author  classifies  soils  as  follows:  With  0  to  2  per  rant 
of  humus  in  the  air-dry  fine  earth,  soil  is  considered  slightly  deficient  or  poor  in 
humus;  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  medium  humus  content;  3to5,  ofgood  humus  content;  5to8, 
well  supplied  with  humus  (humous);  8  to  10,  very  well  supplied  with  homns  (v«y 
humous) ;  10  to  15,  rich  in  humus;  16  to  20,  very  rich  in  humos,  approaching  moorsoil, 
and  over  20  per  cent,  moorlike  or  peaty. 

Humus  substances  as  a  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  soil,  A.  Dotarekio 
(7rt'.  Moncow  Sebik.  Khoz.  Inst.  lAnn.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  6  (1900),  No.  t,fip.i¥>- 
483). — The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  humic  acids  absorb  nit]V)gen,aD<l 
in  what  form  the  latter  is  retained  after  absorption.  As  a  preliminary  study  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  humic  acids  of  the  soil  vu 
investigate<l.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  humic  acids  of  7  different  soils  was  extwtel 
with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  so<lium  carbonate.  In  order  to  remove  the  dimy 
impurities  which  always  accompany  the  extract  the  latter  was  filtered  through  « 
porous  clay  filter.  In  the  pure  humic  acid  the  total  nitrogen  was  determined  by 
the  Kjeldahl  method,  the  aniido-acid  nitrogen  by  Bohmer's  method,  the  imM 
nitrogen  by  Schultze's  method,  and  lastly  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen.  The  an^ys* 
gave  the  following  results:  Amido-acid  nitrogen,  22.01  to  70.27  per  cent  of  the  U>Ul 
nitrogen;  amid  nitrogen,  5.47  to  12.13  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

For  the  study  of  the  al»iori)tion  of  nitrogen  by  humic  acid,  2  series  of  experimeati 
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were  made  with  Ixith  artificial  ami  soil  liumic  acid.  The  huiiiic  acid  was  used  either 
in  jelly-like  condition  or  quite  dry.  The  absorption  of  nitrogen  from  ammonium 
carbonate  and  aniniuniiira  sulphate  was  attempted.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted as  follows:  Three  to  5  gm.  of  dry  humic  acid  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
gelatinous  preparation)  was  mixed  in  a  flask  with  100  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonia  salt  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  certain  number  of  days  with  frequent 
shaking.  One  series  of  flasks  of  each  kind  of  mixture  was  examined  after  24  hours, 
another  at  the  end  of  7  days,  and  another  after  a  month.  In  these  examinations 
the  unchanged  ammonia  salt  was  first  removed  and  then  determinations  were  made 
of  the  total  and  the  amid  nitrogen.  The  author  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experi- 
menta  as  follows:  (I)  Absorption  proceeds  most  energetically  when  the  humic  acid 
is  soluble  in  the  ammonia  salt  used,  somewhat  leas  enei^etically  when  freshly  pre- 
cipitated hnmie  acid  is  used  in  connection  with  an  ammonia  salt  in  which  it  is  not 
soluble,  and  least  when  dry  humic  acid  reacts  with  an  ammonia  salt  in  which  it  is 
not  soluble.  (2)  The  energy  of  absorption  is  expressed  solely  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
reaction,  the  amount  of  absorbed  nitrogen  being  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  the  first 
case  the  absorption  attains  its  limit  in  a  short  time,  while  in  other  cases  the  same 
limit  is  reached  after  a  longer  period  of  time.  (3)  In  cases  where  the  humic  acid  is 
not  soluble  in  the  ammonia  salt  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of  the  latter  is  of 
importance,  the  rapidity  of  absorption  varying  with  the  concentration.  (4)  The 
absorbed  nitrogen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  amids  almost  exclusively.  The 
absorption  was  approximately  I  to  1}  per  cent  when  soil  humic  acid  was  used. — 

P.  FIBEMAN. 

TIm  nitrifying  capacity  of  normal  soils  and  the  loss  of  nitrates  througli 
drainage,  A.  V.  Klucharov  (/«.  Motcow  Seltk.  Kkoz.  In»t.  [Ann.  Imt.  Agron. 
Motcoul,  6  (1900),  No.  S,  pp.  lSS-166). — In  order  to  overcome  the  effect  on  nitrifi- 
cation of  the  stirring  and  aeration  of  soils,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the'author,  has 
led  to  too  high  results  in  many  of  the  investigations  reported  on  this  subject,  a  study 
of  soils  in  their  natural  state  was  attempted  as  follows:  Thin-walled  steel  cylinders 
open  at  both  ends,  11  cm.  in  diameter  and  20  cm.  in  height,  sharpened  at  the  lower 
end,  were  carefully  pressed  into  the  soil  to  the  top  and  then  withdrawn  with  the 
inclosed  soil.  A  zinc  funnel  was  slipped  on  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinders  and 
luted  to  the  latter.  The  percolating  water  was  collected  in  a  separatory  funnel. 
The  cylinders  with  the  inclosed  soil  were  lowered  into  thin-walled  iron  cylinders, 
50  cm.  high,  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  steel  cylinders  were  made  to  fit  tightly  within 
the  iron  ones  and  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  rain  water  from  getting  in 
between  the  soil  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  and  betw^een  the  steel  and  iron 
cylinders. 

In  the  experiments  reported  there  were  determined  (1)  the  amount  of  nitrates  in 
a  control  cylinder  of  the  soil  at  the  banning,  (2)  that  percolating  through  the  soil 
during  a  definite  period  of  the  experiment,  and  (3)  the  amount  in  the  soil  at  the 
end.  0beer\-ation8  showed  that  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  porosity  of  the  soil 
in  the  cylinders  were  the  same  as  in  the  normal  soil. 

Investigations  were  made  in  1895  with  6  soils:  No.  1. — Soil  from  the  experiment 
field  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Institute,  a  very  rich  clay  soil  which  had  l)een 
frequently  manured  with  laige  quantities  of  barnyard  manure,  upper  layer  strongly 
colored  by  homus  substances.  No.  4. — Soil  from  a  turf  meadow  on  the  Zhabmka 
Kiver,  brown  in  color,  passing  not  infrequently  into  red  yellow.  No.  6. — Soil  from 
the  farm  of  the  institute,  of  the  same  type  as  No.  1,  but  less  liberally  manured, 
^'o.  7.— Soil  from  a  field  in  the  vidniy  of  the  institnte,  a  clayey,  light  yellow,  poor 
soil  which  had  been  little  manured  and  badly  cultivated.  No.'5. — Soil  of  the  podzol 
t.vpe  from  the  forest  of  the  institute,  light  gray  in  color,  except  a  thin  layer  on  the 
wrlare,  which  was  somewhat  darker  in  color.   -No.  9. — A  sandy,  slightly  (coherent  soil. 
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The  dieiiiical  (M)iii|M)8ition  and  aliHorptive  jwwer  of  th«»>  soils  wero  as  follows: 
( 'hemictil  if>m}M>nt!uy>  and  almorjUiiv  jnnnr  of  tuiil*. 


Number  of  soil. 

Nltrogon. 

«"""•"•  i3v!'^'-- 

1 

0.186 
.141 
.143 
.121 
.119 

1.476 

3.86  I          4$.  8 

5.47 

6 

■i.<X> 
3.U3 
2.61 
2.21 
29.35 

45.6 
38.6 
051.3 
38.7 
98.9 

5.36 

S 

4.98 

7 

4.92 

9 

4.06 

4 

48.16 

a  The  nociimpy  of  this  determination  ia  doubtful. 

The  exjieriments  were  l)egun  on  May  15  and  concluded  on  October  17.  Thewhole 
time  of  the  experiments  was  divided  into  2  periods,  (1)  from  May  15  to  August  16, 
and  (2)  from  August  17  to  October  17.  On  August  16  the  soils  were  removed  from 
cylinders  and  analyze<l,  l)eing  replaced  by  new  samples.  The  latter  were  removed 
Octol)er  17  and  analyze<l.  The  drainage  water  was  removed  after  each  nun  wnich 
resulted  in  jxircolation. 

The  following  table  givt«  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  1895: 

ForrmUion  and  /otw  of  nitrates  in  bare  soils  in  1S95, 


Number  of  »>il. 


'Amount  of 
water  i>er- 

I     colateil 
fnim  Mav 
15  to  OeUi- 

:     ber  17. 


1 

4 

ft 

« 

7 , 

9 

Mean 


n-. 

594.0 
645.0 
(i22.0 
672.0 
702. 0 
^W.O 


S-Oi  in  a 
liter  of 

drainage 
water. 


232.4 
86.3 
42.6 
78.0 

103.1 
69.2 


I  N.Oi,  formed  in  1  lei  logram  of  soil— 


From 

May  15  to 

Aug.  16. 


Ma. 
51.21 
30.39 
16.31 
5.02 
35.77 
19.93 


604.6 


101.5  I 


26.45 


From 
Aug.  17  to  I     Total. 
Oet.  17.     I 


Mg. 
11.06 
4.17 
7.03 
23.67 
24.99 
10.45 


^.26 
S4.56 
23.31 
28.69 
60.76 
30.38 


13.56  I 


Ratio  of 
the  water 
percolated 
to  that  of 
the  rain- 
fall. 


1:4.4 
1:4.1 
1:4.2 
1:3.9 
1:3.7 
1:3.4 


1:4.1 


The  alx)ve  data  show  that  with  reference  to  the  energy  of  nitrification  the  soils 
arrange  themselves  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis  as 
iiulicated  alwve.  Soil  No.  1,  rich  in  nutritive  substances  and  mellow,  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  nitrate*,  while  soil  No.  5,  the  poor  podzol,  difficultly  perviotis  to  water 
and  air,  gives  the  least  amount.  Soils  Nos.  6  and  7  appear  to  be  exceptions.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  an  error  was  made  in  the  experiments  with  soils  Nos.  6  and  7. 
Nitrification  was  more  energetic  in  the  first  period  than  in  the  second,  obviously  on 
account  of  higher  general  temperature.  On  an  average  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  rainfall  percolated  through  a  layer  of  soil  20  cm.  in  thickness. 

In  1890  similar  experiments  were  made  with  3  of  the  above-described  soils,  Nos. 
1,  4,  and  7.  With  the  last  soil  2  experiments  were  made.  One  was  carried  out  in 
the  usual  way,  while  in  the  other  the  soil  was  taken  from  the  cylinder  in  layers,  pul- 
verized, mixcil,  and  returned  to  the  cylinder,  introducing  the  layers  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  normal  soil.  The  object  of  the  last  experiment  was  to  study  the 
influence  of  stirring  the  soil' upon  the  energy  of  nitrification. 

The  results  show  that  ( 1 )  the  energy  of  nitrification  in  1896  was  much  greater  than 
in  1895,  which  was  undoubte<ily  due  to  a  higher  temperature  prevailing  in  1896;  (2) 
as  in  1895,  the  better  soils  formed  larger  quantities  of  nitrates;  and  (3)  soil  No.  7, 
mixe<l,  gave  more  nitrates  than  the  same  soil  in  normal  condition,  the  increase  being 
9,8  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  nitrates  washed 
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through  was  very  great,  the  increase  for  the  mixed  soil  l)ein(f  84.5  per  cent,  the  soil 
loeinK  more  nitrates  than  was  formed  during  the  period.  As  in  the  previous  year, 
the  poorer  soil  lost  a  eitialler  percenta)^  of  nitrates  than  the  better  soils. 

Calculating  the  results  for  the  2  years  to  kilograms  per  hectare,  the  following 
data  are  obtained: 


Nitric  nitrogen  mutlial  out  of  oite  hectare  of  different  toils. 


Number  ot  aoil. 

Nitric  nitrogen  In  drain- 
age water  of  1  hectare. 

1895. 

1896. 

Kilogravi*. 
45.58 
18.89 
8.75 
17.81 
28.90 

KUogramt. 
77.81 

24.61 

12.08 

7  (mixed)'. 

22.18 

17.21 

Mean 

21.85 

iU.08 

In  1896  an  experiment  was  also  made  to  compare  the  nitrifying  capacity  of  the 
soil  No.  1  and  its  accompanying  subsoil.  The  samples  were  taken  as  follows:  First, 
the  soil  layer  was  cut  out  by  a  cylinder,  then  the  opening  was  enlarged,  and  a  layer 
of  pubsoil  was  removed  by  means  of  another  cylinder.  Both  cylinders  were  fixed 
in  the  ground  in  the  way  described  above.  The  experiment  was  l>^^n  at  the  end  of 
June  and  finished  at  the  end  of  October.  During  that  period  the  nitrate  contents  in 
the  water  percolated  through  a  kilogram  of  the  soil  was  for  the  soil  59.95  mg.,  for  the 
nibdoil  9.04  mg. 

The  author  also  carried  out  in  1896  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  various  plants 
were  cultivated  on  the  soil.  The  cylinders  used  in  these  experiments  were  of  a 
wider  diameter,  viz,  20  cm.  One  cylinder  remaine<l  without  plants,  for  control. 
In  3  others  were  placed  germinated  seeds  of  oats,  barley,  and  black  vet<;h.  Of  the 
15  seeds  sown  originally  in  each  cylinder  only  10,  the  strongest,  were  allowed  to 
develop,  The  experiments  were  begun  June  15  and  were  discontinued  September 
25  on  account  of  cold  weather,  although  the  oats  and  barley  had  only  reached  the 
milk  sta^  and  the  vetches,  though  of  normal  size,  were  still  green. 

Ab  was  to  lie  expected,  the  control  soil  allowed  the  largest  quantities  of  water 
to  percnlate  (1,402  cc,  containing  373.7  mg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  liter).  The  least 
amount  of  water  percolated  through  the  soil  under  oats  (467  cc,  containing  6.1  mg. 
of  nitric  nitrogen  per  liter),  which  agrees  with  the  experiments  of  various  inves- 
tigators (Haberlandt,  Hellri^el,  Sorauer,  etc.),  showing  oats  to  be  a  plant  consum- 
ing large  quantities  of  water  per  unit  of  dry  matter  as  compared  with  other  cereals. 
Oats  also  consumed  the  largest  amount  of  nitrates,  then  follows  barley,  under  which 
the  percolation  was  534  cc.  of  water,  containing  6.2  ing.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  liter, 
and  lastly,  vetches,  under  which  the  percolation  was  616  cc,  containing  103.2  mg.  of 
nitric  nitrogen  per  liter. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  lost  by  soils  covered  with 
plants  is  inconsiderable. — p.  fireman. 

The  hnmidity'  of  the  soil  and  denitriflcation,  E.  Giustinlkni  (.Inn.  Affron.,  sn 
(/.W/),  A'o.  S,  pj).  t62-S85,  fig.  1). — An  account  is  here  given  of  3  series  of  exi)eri- 
menta  to  test  the  influence  uiwn  nitrification  and  denitriflcation  of  (1)  tenij)erature, 
in  a  liquid  medium;  (2)  proportion  of  water,  in  an  artificial  solid  ni(><1inni;  and  (3) 
hnmidity  in  the  soil.  In  the  earlier  exiieriments  of  the  fii-st  scries  the  incdiuni  used 
for  oh!«r>-ation.H  <m  nitrification  was  made  up  as  follows:  .Vniniouium  sulphate  94.5 
mg.,  potassium  phosphate  20  mg.,  calcium  carbonate  1  gni.,  water  100  cc;  that  used 
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for  the  (ienitrification  experiments  contained  eodium  nitrate  121.5  mg.,  potasaiam 
phosphate  20  mg.,  calcium  carbonate  1  gm.,  starch  1  gm.,  and  water  100  cc.     In  later 
experiment*!  the  medium  UBe<l  in  the  stud/  of  nitrification  consisted  of  amuaoniazn 
sulphate  3  gin.,  potassium  chlorid  2  gm.,  potassium  phosphate  2  gm.,  inagnesiam 
sulphate  1  gm.,  ferrous  sulphate  0.8  gm.,  in  1,000  cc.  of  water;  for  the  study  of  deni- 
trification  it  was  the  same  as  that  use<l  in  the  nftriflcation  tests  except  that  3.86  gm. 
of  sodium  nitrate  was  substituted  for  the  ammonium  sulphate.    In  the  culture  tests 
25  cc.  of  water  was  adde<l  to  25  cc.  of  these  solutions,  0.5  gm.  magnesium  carbonate 
being  also  added,  and  in  case  of  the  denttriflcation  medium,  2  gm.  of  organic  matter. 
The  temperatures  employetl  in  the  experiments  were  22  to  25°  C,  24  to  32°,  35  to 
37°,  and  40  to  42°.    Qualitative  tests  for  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites  were  made 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  experiments  and  quantitative  determinations  of  these 
substances  were  made  at  the  end. 

The  Bolid  medium  used  was  made  up  as  follows:  For  the  study  of  nitrification  dry 
quart;;  sand  4  kg.,  ammonium  sulphate  2.5  gm.,  potassium  phosphate  0.2  gm.,  water 
500  cc. ;  for  the  study  of  denitrification  the  medium  was  the  same  except  that  3.5 
gm.  of  sodium  nitrate  was  substituted  for  the  ammonium  sulphate.  These  mixtures 
were  brought  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath  and  100  gm.  of  magnesium  carbonate  added. 
The  sand  containing  nitrate  ret^eived  in  addition  200  gm.  of  organic  matter  prepared 
from  dry  peat  soil.    The  proportions  of  water  used  varied  from  0  to  16  per  cent. 

Nitrification  and  denitrification  were  also  studied  in  2  soils,  one  rich  in  carbona- 
ceous matter,  the  otliur  poor  in  tliis  substance.  In  one  series  of  experiments  the 
soils  were  used  without  addition  of  any  kind;  in  the  second  series  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  was  applie<l  at  the  rate  of  19.6  mg.  per  150  gm.  of  soil;  in  the  third  series 
nitric  nitrogen  was  added  at  the  rate  of  18.15  mg.  per  150  gm.  of  soil.  The  humidity 
in  the  different  experiments  ranged  from  0  to  16  per  cent.  The  experiments  were 
continued,  from  2  months  to  70  days,  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitric  nitrogen  being  deter- 
mined at  their  close. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  investigations  are  the  following:  In  a 
liquid  medium  tlie  denitrifying  organisms  act  most  energetically  at  a  temperature 
which  very  perceptibly  relanls  the  action  of  the  nitrifying  organisms.  The  rapidity 
of  nitrification  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  solid  media  was  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  water  present.  Perceptible  denitrification  occurred  in  such  media 
only  when  the  percentage  of  moisture  was  small.  In  similar  experiments  with  soils 
the  results  were  more  decided,  especially  when  the  proportion  of  sodium  nitrate  was 
increasHxl.  Denitrification  took  place  to  a  marked  extent  only  when  the  proportion 
of  humidity  was  less  than  6  per  cent,  an  amount  insufficient  to  promote  the  activity 
of  the  nitrifying  organisms.  The  latter  became  decidedly  active  when  the  humidity 
rose  to  10  per  cent.  In  soils  containing  a  small  amount  of  moisture  denitrification  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present. 

Tlie  results  thus  show  that  water  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling  the  action  of 
the  oxidizing  and  re<lucing  organisms  in  the  soil  and  in  transforming  and  conserving 
the  nitrogen  compounds  present. 

Beclamation  of  salt  marsli  lands,  T.  H.  Means  ( U.  K  Tkpt.  Agr.,  Bureau  of 
Soils  Circ.  S,  pp.  10). — This  is  a  report  of  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  character  of 
the  soils  of  the  tide  marshes  around  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  reclaiming  them  for  agricultural  purposes.  Among  means  of  reclamation  the  cir- 
cular briefly  discus.ses  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  water  and  removal  of  exi«s8  of  water 
by  ditching,  underdrainage,  and  pumping;  the  washing  out  of  the  salt;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  cropping  and  cultivation  adapted  to  the  conditions.  Mechanical 
and  chemical  analyses  of  several  samples  of  tide  marsh  soils  from  the  locality  named 
are  given,  with  a  discussion  of  the  agricultural  value  of  such  soils.    It  is  stated  that — 

"  Salt  marsh  lands  have  long  been  considereil  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  of  lands. 
Practically  no  reclamation  has  been  attempted  in  .\merica,  and  that  which  has  been 
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attempted  has  in  many  cases  been  a  failure  or  lias  been  abandoned.  There  are  well- 
established  methods  in  use  in  the  reclamation  of  salt  marshes,  and  if  these  were  used 
the  work  should  be  suoceesful.  There  has  never  been  a  known  case  of  failure  to 
effect  complete  reclamation,  in  which  all  proper  precautions  were  taken.  After  recla- 
mation the  lands  are  very  fertile  and  should  repay  the  expenditure  of  reclaiming 
them.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  1  acre  of  reclaimed  salt  marsh  land  is  worth  4 
or  5  acres  of  upland,  and,  according  to  the  well-substantiated  figures  quoted  from 
Shaler  earlier  in  this  article,  the  cost  of  reclamation  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
the  final  value  of  the  land." 

Iiiat  of  soil  types  established  by  the  Division  of  Soils  in  1899  and  190O, 
with  brief  description,  M.  WnrrNBY  ( U.  fi.  Depl.  Agr.,  Divinon  of  Soib  Doc.  40, 
pp.  U). — This  includes  all  soil  names  authorized  for  use  on  the  soil  maps  of  the 
Division  to  December  31,  1900. 

FEBiniZEBS. 

The  action  of  kainit  and  high-percentage  i>otaah  salts,  M.  Gerlacr  (FuA/in^« 
Landw.  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  Not.  11,  pp.  S77-S88;  12,  pp.  409-416).— The  author  reviews 
the  work  of  other  investigators  and  reports  experiments  of  his  own,  which  show  that 
where  the  material  has  to  be  transported  long  distances  kainit  is  more  expensive 
than  the  concentrated  salt.  The  kainit,  on  account  of  its  large  content  of  soda  salts, 
tends  more  than  the  concentrated  salt  to  form  a  crust  on  the  soil,  especially  in  com- 
pact soils,  although  this  tendency  may  be  beneficial  in  loose  soils.  The  concentrated 
salt  is  preferable  to  kainit  on  soils  rich  in  soda.  Kainit  is  not  well  suited  for  use  in 
connection  with  nitrate  of  soda  because  of  the  excess  of  soda  which  will  thus  be 
added  to  the  soil.  It  is  also  not  suited  to  plants  which  are  sensitive  to  chlorids,  such 
IS  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc.  Cereals,  grasses,  forage  plants,  and  leguminous  plants, 
however,  are  apparently  not  affected. 

It  appeals  from  the  data  reported  that  the  use  of  soda  salts  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
potash,  t.  €.,  partially  replaced  it,  especially  when  potash  was  not  present  in  large 
amonnts.  The  soda  salts  also  set  potash  free  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
this  was  of  benefit  to  the  plant,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  solvent  power  of  the 
roots  was  greater  than  that  of  the  weak  solution  of  soda  salt  present. 

On  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  by  different  crops  (8 
esieala  and  S  OrucifenB)  in  three  vegetation  periods,  K.  Bibler  and  K.  As9 
{BtU.  Ool.  Agr.  Imp.  Oniv.  Tokyo,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  «.4/-«54).— Experiments  with 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rape,  and  mustard  grown  in  porcelain  pots  containing  6.4  kg.  of 
soil  in  a  glass  house  during  the  winter  of  1899  are  reported.  Phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  double  superphosphate,  potash  in  the  form  of  potassium  carbonate,  and 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  each  applied  at  rates  of  0.25  gm.  per 
pot,  or  50  kg.  per  hectare,  with  calcium  carbonate  at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  per  kilogram 
of  soil.  Analyses  were  made  of  the  plants  with  reference  to  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  at  periods  of  2^  months  and  4  months  after  planting  and  at  the  bloom- 
ing period.  The  data  thus  secured  are  tabulated  and  discussed  in  detail.  The  cereals 
and  the  Crudfene  took  up  nearly  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  during  their  period  of 
growth.  The  cereals  assimilated  less  phosphoric  acid  (as  well  as  total  ash)  than  the 
other  plants.  The  largest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  taken  up  by  rape,  followed 
by  mnstard.  Of  the  cereals  wheat  showed  the  greatest  absorptive  capacity  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  oats  standing  between  wheat  and  barley  in  this  respect.  With  wheat 
•nd  oats  the  assimilation  of  plant  food  was  distributed  throughout  the  different 
periods  of  growth,  but  with  barley  it  was  confined  mainly  to  the  earlier  stages.  The 
Kfeatest  assimi  lation  occurred  in  case  of  rape  after  the  earl  ier  stages  were  passed  and  con- 
tinned  until  the  plants  bloomed.  After  that  period  there  was  no  further  assimilation. 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilisers,  C.  A.  Goebsmann  (MaggackugeUa  Sta.  BuL 
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75,  ;//).  J4)  ■ — Analyses  are  reported  of  220  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including 
wootl  ashet),  lime-kiln  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes,  muriate  of  ]M>tash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  tankage,  l>one,  mineral  phos- 
phate, acid  phasphates,  mixe<l  fertilizers,  l)amyard  manure,  and  muck. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  K.  C.  Kedzie  and  L.  U.  Van  Wormeb  (^^chigan  Sta.  StU. 
198,  pp.  J75-193). — This  bulletin  contains  the  actual  and  guaranteed  composition  of 
96  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  1901,  with  text  of  the  State  fertili- 
zer law  and  notes  on  valuation,  explanation  of  terms,  etc 

Analyse*  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Wrebler  et  al.  (Rhode  Idand  SUz. 
Bul.79,pp.  12). — "This  bulletin  contains  analyses  [48]  of  such  samples  of  bone,  tank- 
age, and  of  commercial  fertilizers  designed  for.potatoes,  or  for  potatoes  and  v^etables, 
as  have  l)een  collected  in  Rhode  Island  during  the  present  year  [1901]." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hili;b,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  B.  O.  WnrrK 
(  Vermont  >Sta.  Bui.  87,  pp.  147-19:1) . — The  results  of  inspection  of  134  brands  of  fertili- 
zers, the  output  of  9  companies,  are  reported,  with  a  discussion  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  plant  food  furnished  by  the  fertilizers,  the  selling  prices  and  valuations, 
and  the  average  composition  of  the  brands  examined  as  compared  with  that  of  fertili- 
zers examined  during  4  previous  years.  Six-sevenths  of  the  brands  were  up  to  or 
above  guaranty.  As  a  rule  the  quality  of  the  crude  stock  used  was  good.  The 
average  selling  price  approximated  $28.75  and  the  average  valuation  $19.44.  Selling 
prices  have  remained  unchanged  notwithstanding  an  advance  in  the  price  of  crude 
stock.  The  average  composition  of  the  brands  was  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

FIELD  C£OPS. 

Report  of  the  agriculturist,  E.  R.  Lloyd  (Mmimppi  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  12-17). — 
Experiments  with  cotton,  broom  com,  Indian  corn,  sorghum  and  cowpeas,  and 
wheat  are  briefly  discussed.  The  grade  of  cotton  grown  on  thin  hill  land  was 
improved  by  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers,  the  improve- 
ment being  most  marked  in  the  cotton  from  the  land  which  had  received  the  barn- 
yard manure.  One-half  acre  of  Evergreen  broom  com  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,600 
lbs.  of  uncleaned  heads  per  acre.  Sorghum  and  cowpeas  grown  together  for  bay 
were  sown  broadcast  and  in  drills.  Notwithstanding  the  2  cultivations  given  the 
drilled  plats,  the  crop  of  hay  was  largest  from  the  plats  sown  broadcast.  When 
grown  in  the  proportion  of  }  cowpeas  and  }  sorghum  they  were  found  ready  to  cut 
for  hay  about  the  same  time.  The  objection  to  the  mixture  is  that  the  peas  cure 
much  faster  than  the  sorghum.  The  yield  of  shredded  com  fodder  was  about  I  ton 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  handling  the  fodder  per  ton  was  75  cts.  and  its  value,  as  com- 
pared to  peavine  hay,  $5.  The  waste  in  feeding  shredded  com  was  12i  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  varieties  of  wheat,  including  17  from  foreign  countries,  and  2  varieties  of 
winter  and  1  of  spring  oats  were  tested,  and  the  yields  are  here  recorded.  Brief 
notes  on  each  variety  are  also  given. 

Systems  of  cropping  with  and  without  fertilization,  W.  C.  Latta  and  J.  H. 
Skin.nek  (IiidUma  Sla.  Bui.  S/f,  pp.  :i7-3S). — The  experiments  here  reported,  in  prog- 
ress since  1889,  were  conductetl  to  study  the  effect  of  various  systems  of  cropping  on 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  and  on  the  soil.  The  different  systems  ot  crop- 
ping were  as  follows:  Series  1 — corn  and  oats;  series  2 — corn,  oats,  and  wheat;  series 
3 — wheat,  grown  continuously;  series  5— com,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover;  series 6 — com, 
sugar  beets,  oats,  wheat,  grass,  and  grass;  and  series  7 — com  grown  continuously.  In 
connection  with  the  crop  rotations,  a  study  was  made  of  light  and  heavy  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  liamyard  manure.  The  results  for  10  years  are  given 
in  tables  and  briefly  disouK'*«tl.  With  the  exceptitm  of  the  series  in  which  crops 
were  grown  continuously,  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  crops  was  not  marked. 
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Continnona  wheat  culture  proved  detrimental  to  both  yield  and  quality.  In  eeries 
1,  commercial  fertilizers  produced  a  large  increase  in  the  yield  of  wheat,  but  they 
did  not  have  much  effect  on  the  yield  of  com,  while  barnyard  manure  was  equally 
beneficial  to  both  crops.  All  fertilizers  produced  a  good  effect  on  the  yield  of  com 
and  oats  in  series  2,  but  the  effect  on  the  yield  of  wheat  was  less  marked.  Barnyard 
manure  gave  a  larger  increase  in  the  yield  of  com  and  wheat  than  the  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  for  oats  the  increase  was  about  the  same  for  both  methods  of  fertiliza- 
tion. In  continuous  wheat  growing  the  effects  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  barn- 
yard manure  were  comparatively  small.  The  use  of  fertilizers  in  series  5  showed  a 
large  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats  and  a  small  increase  in  the  yield  of  com.  Heavy 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  largely  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  straw  and 
of  clover,  although  the  clover  crop  was  not  fertilized  directly.  In  series  6,  where  a 
dnmurse  rotation  was  followed,  a  heavy  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  produced 
a  marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  sugar  beets,  clover,  and  timothy.  In  general,  light 
applications  of  barnyard  manure  gave  better  results  than  heavy  applications.  With 
the  exception  of  the  oat  crop  the  large  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  were 
much  more  effective  in  this  series  than  the  large  applications  of  barnyard  manure. 
The  light  applications  of  both  fertilizing  materials  gave  about  equal  results,  in  the 
case  of  commercial  fertilizers  the  effects  being  more  pronounced  on  beets,  wheat,  and 
timothy,  and  in  the  case  of  barnyard  manure  on  com,  oats,  and  clover.  In  con- 
tinuous com  growing  in  series  7,  the  results  from  both  kinds  of  fertilizers  were  about 
the  same,  and  the  authors  conclude  that  the  smaller  applications  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  barnyard  manure  were  sufficient  for  the  crop  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions. The  cost  of  the  fertilizers  used  in  these  experiments  is  considered,  and  the 
financial  results  of  each  series  and  the  average  gains  and  losses  per  acre  with  com, 
oats,  and  wheat  in  the  several  series,  are  tabulated. 

The  influence  of  rolling  land  on  the  stand  of  grain,  von  Seblhorst  (Jour, 
l/indir.,  49  {1901),  Ao.  /,  p.  5). — This  article  is  a  report  on  experiments  in  rolling 
grain  in  the  spring.  In  1898  oats  were  rolled  May  1,  when  the  plants  were  about  15 
cm.  high,  and  in  1900  a  roller  was  used  on  a  wheat  field  May  15,  when  the  wheat 
was  20  cm.  hi|;h.  In  both  cases  top-dressings  were  applied  in  connection  with  the 
experiments,  and  in  every  instance  the  results  were  compared  with  the  results  of 
check  tests.  The  author  concludes  that  rolling  grain  before  it  has  begun  to  head  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  lodging  in  2  ways,  namely,  by  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
crop  at  that  period,  due  to  the  decrease  in  nitrification  in  the  compre8se<l  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  by  giving  the  roots  a  better  chance  to  take  hold.  The  compression 
of  the  soil  may  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
yield  is  materially  decreased,  but  it  was  found  that  depression  in  yield  due  to  this 
cause  might  l>e  counteracted  by  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  owing  t«  the 
compreesetl  condition  of  the  soil,  l)ecomes  active  gradually  and  does  not  cause  an 
unfavorable,  sudden,  and  rapid  growth. 

Harrowing,  rolling,  and  ctiltivating:  cereal  crops  (Semaine  Agr.,  SI  (1901), 
So.  10S9,  p.  117). 

Experimenta  in  the  culture  of  leguminous  plants,  L.Malpeaux  (Ann.  Agron., 
*7  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  6.5-81). — The  work  here  reporteil  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  development  of  leguminous  plants  grown  in  pots.  It  was  found 
that  nitrate  of  soda  brought  in  contact  with  the  seeds,  especially  in  the  case  of  clover 
and  alfalfa,  had  an  injurious  effect  on  germination.  On  ordinary  soils  rich  in  nitro- 
gen the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  seemed  superfluous.  Inoculating  with  soil  on  which 
leguminous  plants  had  been  grown  did  not  always  bring  about  a  better  development 
of  the  plants.  The  fact  that  nodules  almost  always  appear  on  the  roots  of  legumi- 
nous plants  when  the  soil  has  been  inoculated  tends  tn  indicate,  airording  to  the 
author's  views,  the  troth  of  the  hypothesis  that  these  bacteria  are  distributed  by  the 
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wiud  and  the  birds,  and  that  when  a  species  is  absent  in  a  soil  it  is  due  to  conditions 
preventing  its  development.  The  nitric  nitrogen  appeared  to  be  assinulated  directly 
and  caused  in  this  (»8e  a  total  or  relative  absence  of  nodules  on  the  roots.  The 
experiments  are  to  be  continued  under  field  conditions. 

Further  researcbes  on  the  inoculation  of  soil  with  Alinit,  L.  Malpeaitx 
{Ann.  Affron.,  S7  (1901),  Xu.  4,  pp.  191-S06). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  oats, 
com,  and  mustard  grown  on  different  kinds  of  soil  inoculated  with  Alinit.  The 
plants  in  each  case  were  grown  in  the  open  soil  and  in  pots.  The  results  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  previous  work  in  this  line,  namely,  that  Alinit  is  active  only  in 
mediums  rich  in  organic  matter.  The  author  attributes  this  influence  of  Alinit  to 
the  active  r61e  bat^teria  play  in  breaking  up  insoluble  nitrogenous  substancen  and 
rendering  them  soluble.  < 

A  new  problem  in  soil  inoculation,  J.  Stoklasa  {ZUchr.  iMndu:  Verxuchxtc. 
Oesterr.,  4  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  10-S9,  ph.  9,  fig.  1). — The  author  reports  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  bone  meal  by  various  soil  organisms,  labora- 
tory and  greenhouse  trials  having  been  made  with  a  number  of  the  more  common 
soil  bacteria.  Plants  were  grown  in  pots  which  received  fertilizers,  after  which  they 
were  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  a  single  species  of  bacteria.  All  the  pots, 
except  one  which  was  given  superphosphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  were  given  bone 
meal  in  the  same  amount.  This  contained  19.8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  5.26  per 
cent  nitrogen,  and  1.5  percent  fat.  The  inoculation  material  was  accompanied  by 
glucose  or  xylose.  The  effect  of  the  different  inoculation  materials  upon  the  grow^th 
of  oats  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tlie  effect  of  soil  inoculation  on  the  growth  of  oats. 


Inoculation  material. 


Not  inoculated 
Do 


B.  megatherium 

Do 

Do 

B.  fluorcMam  liqu  ifaeinus 

B.  proteus  vulyarU , 

B.  oulyrictts , 

B.  mycoidcs ; do 

B.  moeiUerlcwi  vulgaiut do 


Fertilizer  added. 


Yield. 


Grain. 


Bone  meal 

SuperphoKphatc  and  sodium  ni- 
trate. 

Bone  meal 

Bone  meol  and  Klacose 

Bone  meal  and  xylose. 


do. 
do. 


XV 


161.32 
213.98 


246.79 
285.88 
320.52 


Straw. 


Gramg.       Oramt. 


Bone  meal  and  glucose 16.^26 


235.26 
230.79 
263.66 
283.21 


213.81 
260.13 

267.85 
306.11 
398.04 
272.26 
289.03 
285.99 
350.20 
353.77 


Total. 


Grams. 
375.13 
474.11 

514.64 
.■191.99 
718.56 
437.52 
524. » 
516.78 
613.86 
636.98 


Observations  on  leguminous  plants  to  determine  the  correlation  of  their 
parts,  C.  Fruwirth  (Jour.  lAindii:,  48  (1900),  No.  4,  pp.  S05-S16). — Data  were  col- 
lected on  the  percentage  relation  (by  weight)  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plants  to 
the  entire  plant  and  to  each  other  of  Viciafaba,  Pimtm  satinim,  Phaseolus  riUg<tri», 
LupinUK  nlhug,  L.  angustlfolinn,  Lenx  extnilentn,  iMthyrus  gativu*,  Ertum  errilia,  (Seer 
nrietinum,  and  Orniihoptis  salivus.  The  results  indicate  that  a  heavy  weight  of  the 
entire  plant  is  correlative  with  a  high  total  weight  and  increased  number  of  seeds  and 
pods  together,  and  of  seed  alone.  The  correlation  of  the  heavy  weight  of  the  entire 
plant  with  a  greater  height  of  the  plant,  a  thicker  stem,  higher  weight  of  pods  alone, 
higher  average  weight  of  single  seeds,  higher  weight  of  straw,  and  the  relatively 
higher  proportion  of  pods  with  many  seeds  was  not  indicated  so  generally  as  in  the 
other  cases  mentioned.  The  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  entire  plant  and  the 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  of  the  jwds  alone,  calculated  on  the  weight 
of  the  entire  plant,  could  not  he  established  from  the  data.  The  number  of  seeds 
increased  more  with  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  entire  plant  than  the  average 
weight  of  single  8ee<ls,  an<l  coiiHeiiuently,  in  general,  heavy  plants  hatl  relatively 
light  seeds.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  straw  of  heavy  plants  was  leas 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  seeds. 
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Seeding  down  to  grass  in  New  South  Wales,  P.  QriRK  (Affr.  Gaz.  Neu<  South 
WaUt,  Ig  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  SSlSeg). — A  popular  discussion  on  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  grass  and  the  kinds  of  grasses  to  sow. 

Seeding:  down  pastures  and  meadows,  V.  Grandjean  {Semaine  Ayr.,  21  (1901), 
No.  10S9,  p.  117). 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  meadows,  Kuhkbrt  (Landw.  WchtM.  Schlemmg- 
HoUtein,  51  {1901),  No.  Ig,  p.  18S). 

Experiments  in  the  improvement  of  pasture  and  range  grrasses,  J.  T.  Wii/- 
LARD  (Induttrialia,  g?  {1901),  No.  SO,  pp.  369-S}'g).—This  article  is  a  discussion  of 
experiments  with  grasses  on  cultivated  land  and  on  native  so<l  injured  by  exces- 
sive {lasturing,  which  were  conducted  by  the  Kansas  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  Division  of  Agrortology  of  this  Department,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Kansas. 

Agaves  in  Algeria,  Trabut  {Bui.  Agr.  Algirie  el  Tunine,  7  (1901),  No.  6,  pp  tSl- 
ISO,  figt.  7) . — This  article  discusses  the  culture  of  the  agave  in  Algeria,  with  special 
reference  to  A.  umvUtata. 

Fall  seeding  of  alfalfa,  H.  M.  Cottrbll  (Kanmt  fUa.  Bui.  104,  pp.  4,  pi*.  S). — 
A  brief  popular  bulletin  giving  directions  for  seeding  alfalfa  in  the  fall.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  preparation  of  the  land,  time  and  method  of  sowing,  and  the  soils 
adapted  to  alfal&t  culture. 

Alfalfa  culture  (Queeiuland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  16S,  W^).— Popular 
directions  for  growing  alfalfa. 

Increasing  the  food  value  and  dry  matter  of  forage  beets,  P.  Assarson 
(Landw.  Wchnbl.  SchUmmg-HoUtein,  51  (1901),  No.  14,  jtp.  gl0,Sll).—X  brief  report 
on  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  several  varieties  of  fodder  beets  since 
1897.  The  results  for  3  years  show  an  average  increase  of  1.22  per  cent  in  the  dry 
matter. 

Beet  culture  in  Algeria,  G.  Ccrkyras  (Bui.  Agr.  Algirie  el  Tunisie,  7  {1901),  No. 
4,  pp.  Sg-S7). — An  article  on  the  favorable  conditions  for  beet  culture  in  Algeria 
where  the  beet  occurs  in  a  wild  state. 

Chemical  sctudy  of  seed  beets,  M.  Gbrbidon  (Ann.  Agron.,  37  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
135-144). — ^The  results  of  a  chemical  investigation  on  forage  beets  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amounts  of  plant  food  these  plants  remove  from  the  soil,  what  fer- 
tilizing value  their  residues  represent,  and  whether  the  roots  after  the  grains  have 
been  harvested  have  any  feeding  value,  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  discussed 
at  some  length. 

The  chlorin  requirement  of  the  buckwheat  plant,  A.  Mayer  (Joiir.  Ixindw. 
49  ( 1901) ,  No.  1,  pp.  41-60,  pi.  1). 

Pruasic  acid  in  sweet  cassava,  P.  Carmody  (Trinidad  Bol.  Dept.  BtU.  Misc. 
Inform.,  1901,  No.  S7,  pp.  S19-3SS). — The  author's  results,  although  somewhat  lower, 
fully  confirm  those  of  his  predecessor,  Francis,  as  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
add  in  sweet  caspava.  Francis  found  that  the  so-called  sweet  or  harmless  ca.ssava, 
not  only  yielded  prussic  acid,  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  it  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  from  the  bitter,  so  that  no  line  of  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  them. 
While  the  author's  analytical  results  were  very  similar,  he  found  that  in  sweet  cas- 
sava the  prussic  acid  is  largely  in  the  skin  and  outer  cortical  layer.  The  hydrocyanic 
acid'  content  of  sweet  cassava  ranged  from  0.005  to  0.019  per  cent,  and  averaged 
0.010.  The  author  draws  the  general  conclusions  that  in  sweet  cassava  the  pnisaic 
■fid  is  not  unifonnly  distributed  throughout  the  tuber,  while  in  bitter  cassava  its 
distribution  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so;  and  that  this  affords  an  analytical  means  of  dis- 
tinRnishing  between  sweet  and  bitter  cassava.  Attention  is  called  to  the  methods  of 
preparing  cassava  for  food,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  with  local  methods  cas- 
sava is  prepared  by  removing  the  skin  of  the  sweet  kind  before  cooking,  the  inner 
portion  alone  being  eaten.  There  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  the  common  belief 
that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  sweet  cassav^t  increases  with  age,  nor  that  the  locally 
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grown  pweet  casaava  of  Trinidad  is  a  degenerate  growth,  resulting  from  many  years' 
association  with  the  bitter  variety. 

Studies  in  clover,  G.  Martinbt  {Ann.  Agr.  Sume,  i  (1901),  So.  1,  pp.  6-19). — ^The 
author  rejx)rta  upon  a  number  of  studies  made  with  clover  and  clover  seed  at  the 
federal  st>ed  control  station  at  Lausanne.  Comparative  tests  were  made  of  clovers 
grown  from  seed  of  different  origin,  in  which  seed  of  Swiss  growth  was  compared 
witli  that  from  other  countries.  In  all,  about  a  dozen  samples  were  grown,  covering 
a  period  of  3  years.  The  season  of  1900  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  seriously  injured 
some  varioties.  In  general  the  varieties  of  clover  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tion proved  l>e8t  adapted  to  growth  at  that  place.  Studies  were  made  in  the  relative 
weight,  production,  and  value  of  clover  seeds  of  different  color.  Considerable  varia- 
tion was  noted  in  the  relative  weight  of  different  colored  seeds,  and  the  author 
believes  it  possible  to  obtain  by  selection  a  very  vigorous  and  productive  variety  of 
clover  which  will  be  fairly  constant  in  the  character  of  its  seed. 

ExperimentB  on  cotton  at  CHuzbh,  G.  P.  Foaden  {.four.  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.  aixi 
School  Agr., .3  (1901),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  13). — This  isa  brief  discussion  on  cotton  culture  under 
Egyptian  conditions,  including  a  report  on  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  made 
by  the  Khedivial  Agricultural  Society.  The  general  conclusions  are  that  the  cotton 
crop  in  Egypt  is  Itenefited  by  the  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Suitable 
manuring  increased  the  proix>rtion  of  the  crop  obtained  at  the  first  pickings,  but  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  rather  counteracted  this  effect.  Applications  of  superphos- 
phate on  good  soil  gave  a  beneficial  result.  Kainit  and  basic  slag  did  not  increase 
the  yield  as  much  as  superphosphates.  On  poor  soils  fertilizers  containing  no  nitro- 
gen were  not  effective.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  much  better  resultf  on  .poor  than  on 
good  land,  but  the  author  advises  its  use  always  in  connection  with  other  fertilizers. 
Guano  increaseil  the  yield,  but  proved  an  expensive  manure.  Barnyard  manure  and 
poudrette  were  very  effective  manures,  but  heavy  applications  of  barnyard  manure 
have  been  found  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Poudrette  applied  by  liand 
to  the  plants  after  thinning  gave  tetter  results  than  any  other  method  of  appliiation. 
On  good  land  wide  planting  gave  greater  yield  and  a  higher  proportion  of  the  crop 
at  the  first  picking  than  close  planting. 

Era^ostis  brownii,  A.  Morrison  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Wett.  AtiglrcUia,  3  (1901), 
No.  3,  pp.  306-209,  fig.  1) . — This  article  gives  a  description  and  the  distribution  of 
this  summer  forage  grass. 

Flax  culture  in  Belgium,  Kuhnert  (Mill.  DetU.  Landio.  GeseU.,  16  (1901),  No.  It, 
pp.G2-67,fig>.2). 

The  Ihilippino  hemp  industry  (Hmoaiian  Planters'  Mo.,  SO  (1901),  No.  t, 
pp.  82-85) . — A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  growing  hemp  (Musa  textilit)  and 
itH  preparation  for  export. 

Sisal  henxp  and  its  cultivation  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  AunlraUa,  S  (1901), 
No.  2,  pp.  112,  US). — Brief  cultural  notes. 

Manurial  experiments  upon  hops,  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour.  fhtUheast.  Agr.  Col.  Wt/e, 
1901,  No.  10,  pp.  33-40). — This  is  a  report  on  several  cooperative  experiments  in 
progress  from  1  to  6  years.  The  results  show  that  the  typical  hop  soils  are  not 
specially  deficient  in  any  one  constituent,  but  require  a  general  muiuring.  Soils 
such  as  clays,  sands,  and  others  to  which  hop  culture  has  been  extended,  were  found 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  others  in  potash,  and  some  in  lime. 

The  manuring  of  mangels,  J.  Leslie  (Agr.  Gaz.  [London],  63  (1901),  No.  1417, 
p.  116). — This  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  experiments  with  mangels,  from  which  the 
author  draws  the  conclusions  that  in  the  al)sence  of  barnyard  manure  a  complete 
commercial  fertilizer  including  common  salt  and  kainit  or  potash  in  some  other  form 
should  te  used,  and  that  when  barnyard  manure  is  applied  it  is  equally  advisable 
to  add  common  salt,  but  to  omit  the  kainit 
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Oat  ezperimento,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkmrnts  Sla.  Bui.  66,  pp.  SS). — This  bulletin 
is  a  concise  presentation  of  the  remilte  of  culture,  fertilizer,  and  variety  tests  with 
oats.  It  was  found  that  cowpeas,  Spanish  peanuts,  soy  beans,  sorghum,  com,  Kafir 
com,  German  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  and  second  crop  Irish  potatoes  gave  profitable 
results  when  sown  after  oats  had  been  harvested.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
increased  the  yield  of  oats  from  50  to  100  per  cent  as  compared  with  poor  prepara- 
tion. Plowing  the  soil  8  and  10  in.  deep  gave  better  results  than  plowing  6  in.  deep 
or  len.  Plowing  in  the  fall  and  replowing  in  the  spring  gave  larger  returns  than  a 
single  plowing  either  in  fall  or  spring.  Harrowing  and  disking  after  plowing  and  just 
before  sowing,  and  covering  the  seed  with  a  double-shovel  cultivator,  seemed  to  be 
the  best  method  of  putting  in  the  crop. 

B«port  on  variety  tests  with  oats  in  1900,  G.  Martinbt  {Jour.  Soc.  Agr. 
Sttitie  Romamde,  43  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  S-4S,  pi.  1). 

Cooperative  variety  tests  with  oats  in  North  Oermany,  Cladskn  {Landw. 
WrhrM.  Schleswig-HoUtein,  51  {1901),  No.  16,  pp.  gS7-SS9).—A  report  on  varieties  of 
oats  grown  on  marsh  and  sandy  soils. 

The  culture  of  oats,  V.  Graniuban  {Semaine  Agr.,  SI  {1901),  No.  lOfU,  pp  101, 
log) . — ^This  article  is  a  popular  discussion  on  the  culture  of  oats  in  France. 

Harvesting  the  pea  crop  (Farming  World,  18  (1901),  No.  £6,  pp.  590-59S,  figs. 
6). — A  popular  discussion  on  harvesting  field  peas  by  means  of  pea  har\-e8ter8. 

Composition  of  potatoes  at  various  sta^s  of  growth,  C.  H.  Jones  and  B.  0. 
Whitb  ( VermmU  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S74-S82), — This  report  describes  experiments 
with  potatoes,  conducted  in  1898  and  1809,  to  determine  the  chemical  differences 
which  might  exist  in  marketable  and  small  tubers  when  dug  at  different  stages  of 
growth.  The  analyses  of  the  different  samples  are  shown  in  tables.  In  1898,  2 
varieties,  White  Star  and  Delaware,  were  grown,  and  in  1899  the  Delaware  variety 
only  was  u^ed.  The  results  showed  that  quite  marked  differences  in  composition 
existed  between  the  2  \'arieties.  The  variations  between  dimples  dug  at  different  dates 
were  not  marked.  There  was  a  rather  gradual  gain  in  protein  as  the  season  advanced. 
The  proportion  of  ash  in  the  marketable  tubers  remained  quite  constant  throughout 
the  season,  but  in  the  small  tubers  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  vary.  Crude 
fiber,  although  present  in  email  amotmts,  was  very  variable.  The  average  phosphoric 
add  content  was  0.06  per  cent  greater  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  tubers.  The 
yields  increased  considerably  as  maturity  advanced,  showing  that  the  ripening  of  the 
tnbera  afiects  the  yield  much  more  than  the  composition.  In  1899  it  was  found 
that  in  general  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen-free  extract  decreased, 
while  that  of  the  protein,  ash,  and  crude  fiber  increased  as  the  tubers  approached 
maturity.    These  results  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  1898. 

Kew  varieties  of  i>otatoes,  E.  Scrribaux  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  1901, 1,  No.  16,  pp. 
496-600). — This  article  describes  a  number  of  varieties  of  potatoes  and  classifies 
them  as  potatoes  for  the  table  and  for  feeding  and  industrial  purposes. 

Variety  tests  with  iwtatoes  at  CalvOrde,  conducted  by  the  Oerman  Potato 
Sxperiment  Station,  Vibbans  (Brauntehweig  Landw.  Ztg.,  69  (1901),  No.  14,  PP- 
6S-6S). — A  report  with  tabulated  results  on  tests  made  in  1900. 

Variety  tests  of  i>otatoes  in  Hungary,  J.  Gyarpas  (Fuhling'B  Landw.  Ztg., 
SO  (1901),  Not.  S,  pp.  187-191;  7,pp.^47-^6S). — A  report  on  a  cooperative  test,  making 
*  special  comparison  of  the  variety  Professor  Maercker  with  a  number  of  others. 

In  a  number  of  cases  Professor  Maercker  gave  the  best  results  and  the  variety  ranked 

well  in  every  instance. 
Xzposing  seed  i>otatoes  to  light  and  air  before  planting  (Deal.  Landw. 

Prate,  $S  (1901),  No.  Si,  p.  185). — A  brief  note  showing  why  the  practice  is  to  be 

recommended  and  giving  directions  for  exposing  tubers  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Sainfoin  as  a  meadow  plant  {Semaine  Agr.,  gl  (1901),  No.  10S8,  pp.  110). 
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The  soy  bean  {Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleer.  Rijks  Landbouimclwol,  IS  (1901),  No.  ISS,  yp. 
77-79). — This  article  is  a  general  discua^ioD  on  the  soy  bean. 

The  ^owth  of  sugar-beet  culture  {Brmimchweig  lAindw.  Ztg.,69  (1901),  Alo.  //, 
pp.  47,  4^). — A  brief  note  on  the  increase  in  sugar-beet  culture  in  various  countries. 

The  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  in  England,  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour.  Southeast.  .Agr. 
Col.  Wye,  1901,  No.  10,  pp.  S-8) . — A  ditwussion  of  the  crop,  yield,  and  cost,  an<]  a 
report  of  a  teat  with  6  varieties  of  sugar  beetM,  all  of  which  showed  a  high  percentage 
of  sugar  and  a  high  coefficient  of  purity. 

Sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets,  C.  Danikl  (Rfr.  Agr.  Ik  Maurice,  15  (1901),  No.  S, 
pp.  S5-S7). — A  liistorical  note  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets. 

Tobacco  culture  in  Ireland  (Farmerif  Gaz.,  60  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  119,  ISO). — A. 
brief  report  on  exiwrimental  tobacco  growing  in  Ireland. 

Influence  of  wheat  farming  upon  soil  fertility,  H.  Snydbr  (Minnemta  Sta.  . 
Bui.  70,  pp.  247-266). — The  experiments  here  reported  are  in  continuation  of  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,9,  p.  641).    This  work  has  now  been  in  progress  for   8 
years,  and  has  been  conducted  for  the  entire  period  as  described  in  the  previous 
abstract.    The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  the  physical  composition  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  yields  of  the  different  plats  for  the  years  1893  to  1900,  inclusive,  are 
reported  in  tables,  together  with  the  moisture  condition  of  the  soil  under  several 
systems  of  cropping  on  different  dates.    The  results  are  discussed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  humus  under  the  several  methods  of  cropping.    It 
was  foun<l  that  the  plat  on  which  wheat  had  been  grown  continuously  for  8  years 
lost  1,700  lbs.  of  nitrogen  jier  acre,  of  which  only  300  lbs.  was  used  by  the  crop,  the 
rest  being  lost  by  the  de(»y  of  organic  matter  and  the  liberation  of  the  nitrogen  as 
gaseous  or  soluble  compounds.    On  this  plat  there  was  a  loss  for  the  8  years  of  over 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  or  an  annual  loss  of  175  lbs.  per  acre  over 
the  quantity  us(h1  as  plant  food.    Continuous  wheat  growing  also  caused  an  annual 
loss  of  over  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  humus,  due  to  the  fermentation  and  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.    On  the  plat  where  wheat  was  grown  in  rotation  with 
clover  and  oats,  5  craym  of  wheat  were  produced  during  8  years.    In  this  case  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  quantity  used  by  the  crops  was  reduced  to  about  450 
lbs.  and  the  loss  of  humus  from  the  soil  was  very  small.    Where  oats  and  barley 
were  grown  continuously  on  the  same  soil  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  nearly  as  large  as 
in  the  case  of  continuous  wheat  growing.    Com  growing  from  year  to  year  on  the 
same  land  caused  a  loss  of  nitrogen  le.'<s  than  one-half  the  quantity  lost  in  growing 
wheat  continuously.    The  total  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  for  8  years  on  the  plat 
where  corn  was  grown  in  rotation  with  clover  and  oats  and  barnyard  manure  was 
applied  was  less  than  100  lbs.  in  excess  of  the  quantity  utilized  by  the  crops.     It  is 
stated  that  com  introduced  into  a  rotation  decreases  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  com- 
pared with  wheat.    It  was  found  that  bare  summer  fallowing  gave  rise  to  a  heavier 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  than  continuous  wheat  growing.    Summer  following 
also  favored  the  decay  of  humus. 

"The  loss  of  humus  changed  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  causing  it  to  be 
less  retentive  of  moisture,  lighter  in  color,  and  heavier  in  weight  per  cubic  foot 
During  times  of  drought  the  soil  from  the  continuous  wheat  cultivated  plat  contained 
less  water  than  the  soil  from  the  plat  which  produced  wheat  in  rotation  with  clover. 
Humus  conserves  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  while  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of 
farm  manures,  and  the  growing  of  clover  conserves  the  humus  of  the  soil." 

Winter  wheat,  A.  M.  SouLsand  P.  O.  Vajjattbr  (Tmnestee Sta.  Bui.,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  S,  pp.  35-64,  figt.  13). — These  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  work  formerly 
reported  (E.S.  R.,12,  p.  1035).  The  best  yields  of  grain  among  45  varieties  tested  in 
1901  were  made  by  Blue  Ridge,  Kansas  Mortgage  Lifter,  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff, 
the  yields  being  40,  36.66,  and  36.33  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.    In  the  average  yields 
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for  this  and  the  preceding  year,  Fulcaater  leads  with  a  yield  of  37.08  bu.,  followed  by 
Improved  Fulcaster,  Poole,  Improved  Poole,  Niger,  Kansas  Mortgage  Lifter,  and 
Mediterranean,  yielding  3«.45,  36.01, 35.97, 35.21,  35.10,  and  35.05  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively. Fulcaater,  Poole,  Mediterranean,  and  Harvest  King  are  considered  as  among 
the  most  aatisfartory  varieties  tested.  The  best  milling  wheats  so  far  grown  are 
Fulcaster,  Niger,  Mediterranean,  Improved  Fulcaster,  and  Dietz  Amber;  while  White 
Golden  Croes,  Pearly  Genesee  Giant,  and  Fultz  were  the  poorest.  The  average  yield 
of  13  bald  varieties  was  31.70  and  of  26  bearded  varieties  28.18  bu.  per  acre.  Rice, 
Egyptian,  and  Mediterranean  were  the  only  varieties  which  equaled  or  sarpassed 
the  standard  weight  per  measured  bushel.  Most  of  the  foreign  varieties  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The  results  in  seed  selection  with  Mediterranean  and  Poole  wheat  show  an  average 
yield  for  the  large  grains  of  29.4  and  27  bu.  and  for  the  small  grains  of  25.6  and  22.6 
bn.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  experiments  in  seed  selection  indicated  further  that 
the  largest  and  choicest  grains  are  found  in  the  large  heads,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
they  contain  the  laigest  supplies  of  plant  food  and  should  for  this  reason  produce  the 
best  plants. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  winter  wheat  after  bare  billow  show 
that  the  cost  of  the  increase  per  bushel  was  19  cts.  with  250  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  in  2  appUcations,  26  cts.  with  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  applied  in  1900 
and  5  tons  in  1901,  and  32  eta.  with  an  application  of  50  bu.  of  lime  in  1900;  while 
accompanied  by  a  crop  of  cowpeaa  plowed  under,  50  bu.  of  lime  applied  in  1900 
reduced  the  cost  of  increase<l  yield  per  bushel  to  16  cts.,  250  lbs.  of  basic  slag  to  17 
cts.,  and  the  same  amountof  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  acid  phosphates  to  19  and 
20  eta.  Where  bare  fallow  was  followed  for  2  years,  the  cost  of  the  increase  with 
these  phosphates  was  42,  39,  and  34  cts.  per  bushel,  respectively.  The  phosphates 
gave  good  results  in  all  cases,  but  the  applications  of  muriate  of  potash  alone,  of  blood 
and  bone,  and  of  100  bu.  of  lime  alone  were  unsatisfactory.  The  complete  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers  were  unprofitable,  and  the  complete  home-mixed  fertilizers  were 
not  as  economical  as  either  phosphates,  lime,  or  barnyard  manure.  On  impoverished 
soil  a  home-mixed  application  of  50  I1)b.  nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and 
25  Ibe.  muriate  of  potash  gave  the  best  results.  Cowpeas  gave  the  best  returns  when 
pai-tured  off  on  the  land,  and  the  next  best  when  made  into  hay.  Plowing  under 
cowpeas  on  poor  soil  is  considered  as  always  profitable. 

Wheat  on  tbin  and  impoverished  land  suffered  most  from  attacks  of  the  Heaaian 
fly.  From  the  results  obtained  in  sowing  winter  wheat  on  different  dates  "it  is 
apparent  that  the  date  of  seeding  wheat  determines,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
amount  of  injury  done  by  the  fly,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  if  wheat  is  sown  on 
carefully  prepared  land  of  good  qaality  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  availa- 
ble food  that  it  will  stool  out  and  in  a  measure  make  up  for  the  original  shoots 
destroyed  by  the  fly.  These  shoots,  however,  will  not  be  so  vigorous,  nor  will  they 
fill  so  well  as  those  first  thrown  up." 
Spelt  is  considered  as  of  little  utility  for  Tennessee. 

Experiments  in  wheat  culture,  L.  Foster  and  W.  H.  Fairfield  (  Wyoming  Sta. 
Bui.  48,  pp.  49-69). — This  bulletin  reports  in  tables  the  results  of  culture  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  station,  and  of  variety  tests  made  at  Laramie  and  the  sub- 
stations at  Lander,  Sheridan,  and  Wheatland.  The  culture  experiments — a  com- 
parisou  of  intertillage  and  field  culture,  begun  in  1897 — have  not  been  completed,  but 
the  results  so  far  as  obtained  are  given.  A  large  proportion  of  the  varieties  tested  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Those  recommended  as  among  the  best  are  Velvet  Chaff,  Scotch 
Fife,  Scotch  of  Scotch,  Saskatchewan  Fife,  Nox,  and  Pride  of  America.  The  com- 
parison of  intertillage  during  the  growing  season  and  of  ordinary  field  culture 
eeems  to  indicate  that  under  existing  conditions  intertillage  did  not  sufiSciently 
iacreaae  the  yield  to  pay  for  the  additional  labor.    Reeulti  of  previously  reported 
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experimentfl  relating  to  wheat  growing  are  reproduced  as  follows:  Quantity  of.  need 
per  acre  (E.  S.  R.,10,  p.  947);  subsoiling  vs.  plowing  (E.  S.  R.,11,  P-  1028);  wheat 
after  alfalfa  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  427);  and  profit  of  wheat  growing  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  578). 
Several  methods  of  treating  seed  wheat  for  the  prevention  of  smut  are  reported  from 
other  sources. 

Wheat  g^rowing  and  general  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Paciflc  Coast 
regions  of  the  XTnited  States,  E.  8.  Holmes,  Jr.  (  U.  S.  Dept.  A^r.,  Dirisionoffiatiatitv 
Bid.  SO,  misc.  ser.,  pp.  44,  ph.  8,  inapt  4)- — This  bulletin  embraces  discussions  of  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  wheat  growing  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rc^on,  a 
presentation  of  considerable  statistical  data  with  reference  to  the  region  and  its 
wheat  industry,  and  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  wheat  growing  and  farming  gen- 
erally.   The  monthly  and  annual  normal  mean  temperature  and  rainfall  at  certain 
stations  throughout  these  States  are  shown  in  tables.    Owing  to  difference  in  methods 
of  preparing  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  crop  the  region  is  divided  into  4  sections, 
namely,  California,  Oregon,  the  Big  Bend  country  of  Washington,  and  the  Palouse 
country  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  and  ea«'h  of  these  sections  is  described  separately. 
The  tabulated  statistical  data  include  the  total  and  agricultural  population  in  1890 
and  1900;  farm  wages  from  1866  to  1899;  acreage  and  production  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  in  Oregon  and  Washington  from  1894  to  1900;  acreage,  production,  value,  and 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho;  and 
quantity  and  value  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  from  this  region  from  1868  to 
1900  inclusive. 

Wheat  culture  in  Australia  (MiU.  DeiU.  Landw.  Getell.,  16  (1901),  Sup.  to  No. 
14,  pp.  8S-8,S). — This  article  reviews  the  development  of  wheat  culture  in  Australia, 
and  describes  the  practices  and  methods  in  vogue  in  connection  with  the  industry. 

Ezperinxents  on  wheat  manures,  Simons  (J(7r.  Jour.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  18 
(1901),  Xo.  3,  pp.  119-1J4). — A  report  on  a  series  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  wheat 
and  of  analyses  of  the  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted. 

Wheat  pasture,  A.  B.  McRevnolds  (Oklahoma  Sto.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  150, 151).— 
The  value  of  growing  wheat  for  pasture  is  briefly  noted,  and  a  table  compares  the 
analyses  of  2  samples  of  green  wheat  made  at  the  station  with  the  analyses  of 
several  of  the  most  common  grasses  obtained  from  other  sources.  Wheat  pastureas 
a  source  of  winter  forage  in  Oklahoma  is  discussed. 

The  silo  and  silage,  J.  Withycombe  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  87-110,  pit.  4). — 
This  bulletin  discus.ses  primarily  the  construction  of  the  silo  and  the  method  of  malfing 
silage.  A  number  of  analyses  of  silage  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  acidity 
are  given  in  tables.  It  was  foimd  that  the  liquid  constituents  of  immature  clover 
containing  79.14  per  cent  of  moisture  were  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  oozing  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  silo.  A  chemical  analysis  of  this  exudate  showed  a  protein  con- 
tent of  1.13  per  cent.  In  one  experiment  water  was  added  to  clover  silage  approxi- 
mately at  the  rate  of  1  gall,  per  100  lbs.  of  material,  to  determine  its  influence  on 
the  acidity  and  the  protein  content.  The  loss  of  dry  matter  tod  the  degree  of  acidity 
were  greatest  in  the  moistened  silage.  It  is  considered  that  acidity  and  loss  of  dry 
matter,  which  occurs  in  carbohydrates  and  allied  substances,  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
application  of  water  did  not  wash  out  protein  compounds  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
The  results  further  indicated  that  immaturity  of  the  plants  and  extreme  compactness 
of  the  silage  favor  the  development  of  oi^nic  acids. 

Shrinkage  of  farm  products,  C.  D.  Smith  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  191,  pp.  159-1711). — 
This  bulletin  reports  some  of  the  observations  made  at  the  station  and  elsewhere  on 
the  gains  or  losses  in  the  weight  of  stored  farm  products.  The  various  experiments 
on  this  subject  made  at  different  experiment  stations  and  the  observations  in  this 
line  by  practical  men  are  briefly  described.  The  data  and  conclusions  given  in  this 
abstract  are  taken  from  the  author's  summary  of  the  bulletin.  It  was  shown  that 
the  fluctuation  in  the  weight  of  wheat  under  ordinary  conditions  does  not  exceed  6 
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per  cent,  but  that  when  taken  from  a  very  drjr  climate  to  a  moist  region  the  gain 
may  amount  to  25  per  cent.  Oats  were  much  lees  8ubje<rt  to  fiuctimtiouK.  The 
beariest  loee  obeer\'e<l  was  3.4  per  cent  in  oata  stored  from  fall  until  May.  In  one 
instance  there  was  a  loss  of  only  7  Ibe.  in  100  bn.  The  loss  of  weight  in  com  when 
the  entire  plant  is  stored  in  the  silo  is  quite  marked.  Four  tests  showed  an  average 
loss  of  8.32  per  cent.  In  some  instances  the  loss  varied  from  14.57  to  20.36  per  cent. 
When  the  entire  corn  plant  was  cured  in  the  field  the  variations  during  sulisequent 
ftoring  depen<]e<l  upon  the  dryness  of  the  air.  In  one  case  4.8  tons  of  curetl  fodder 
which  had  been  cut  September  1,  weighetl  7.5  tons  on  the  8th  of  the  February 
following;  and  in  another,  25.5  tons  of  green  com  weigbe<l  5.2  tons  after  curing  on 
November  11  and  8.5  tons  by  February  8.  Com  husked  when  very  damp  and 
cribbed  early  In  October  lost  30  per  cent  in  weight  by  the  middle  of  February,  while 
dry  com  cribbed  October  21  lost  1 1  per  cent  by  the  last  of  January.  Other  cases  on 
record  show  a  shrinkage  of  less  than  3  per  cent  by  January  1.  Losses  of  9  and  20 
per  cent  during  an  entire  year  are  recorded  for  ear  com  which  was  quite  dry  when 
put  in  the  crib.  At  husking  time  the  cob  represents  fully  one-fourth  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  ear,  but  when  properly  stored  until  spring  the  weight  of  the  cob 
decreases  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  ear.  The  results  of  ex|)erinient8 
made  at  Houghton  Farm  showed  a  loss  of  about  7.45  iM^rccnt  in  the  weight  of  shelled 
com  from  October  to  March,  while  the  loss  in  the  cobs  was  fully  .SS  per  cent. 
Results  on  record  show  that  2  tons  of  fairly  dry  and  well-st4jre<i  Hungarian  grass 
seed  lost  96  Ibe.  in  weight  from  November  until  the  following  July.  Very  dry  tim- 
othy hay  put  in  the  mow  from  the  field  on  June  27  lost  only  7  \>er  cent  in  6  months. 
In  other  instances  timothy  hay  lost  13.8,  15.7,  and  21.7  per  cent  during  storage.  A 
case  is  reported  where  early  and  late  cut  timothy  lost  in  the  Iwirn  l)etween  fall  and 
spring  29  and  21.5  per  cent  re8i)ectively.  It  is  8tate<l  that  clover,  from  the  time  it  is 
mown  until  it  is  perfectly  cure<l  loses  about  60  per  cent  in  weight.  Well-cured 
clover  hay  lost  in  one  instance  9  per  cent  and  in  another  only  3.6  per  cent  by  Novem- 
ber. In  still  another  instance  the  loss  ainounte*!  to  11.2  per  cent  l)etween  July  and 
February.  A  crop  of  clover  sown  in  March  and  cut  in  .Vugust  had  lost  22.6  per  cent 
in  weight  by  spring.  Observations  on  the  shrinkage  of  cord  wood  have  been  previ- 
ously reported  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  195). 

Orain  elevators,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Agr.  Gaz.  Neiv  South  Wales,  1^  ( 190 J),  Xo.  2,  pp. 
iSSSOl,  fig».  S9,  pi.  i) . — This  is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  elevator  and  bag 
systems  of  handling  grain.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  .American,  Kuro[)ean, 
and  Australian  elevator  systems,  and  different  appliances  an<l  apparatus  are  dis- 
cribed  and  figured. 

HOKTICULTTJBE. 

Some  results  obtained  in  crossbreeding  plants,  B.  D.  Halstbad  {Proc.  New 
Jeney  Slate  Jlt/rl.  Sor.,S6  (1901),  ]>]>.  144-150). — Some  results  obtained  in  crossbreeding 
com,  dwarf  Lima  l)eans,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  cucuml)ers,  and  salsify  are  noted.  With 
the  Lima  beans  the  cross  was  made  l)etween  Henderson  and  Buri)ee  varieties,  the  idea 
being  to  combine  the  prolificacy  of  the  former  with  the  large  size  and  goo<l  quality 
of  the  latter.  The  Burpee  was  used  as  the  mother  i)lant  in  each  instance.  The 
crossed  plants  were  remarkably  vigorous  and  productive.  Some  closely  approache«l 
the  Henderson  and  others  the  Burpee.  It  is  believed  that  by  further  crossing  or 
inbreeding,  profitable  new  sorts  may  be  secureil.  A  hybrid  was  also  obtained  by 
croBging  the  ordinary  cultivated  salsify,  having  violet-purple  flowers,  with  the  wild  • 
species,  having  yellow  flowers,  which  promises  to  be  more  resistant  to  blight  and 
mold  than  the  ordinary  salsify. 

Oomposition  of  artichokes,  ('.  H.  Jones  and  B.  O.  White  ( VermwU  Sta.  Jipt. 
1900,  pp.  SSS-SS6). — Improved  French   white  artichokes,  a  variety  of  HetunUhut 
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tuberonu,  was  grown  at  Uie  station,  and  the  tope  and  roots  analyzed  with  reference  to 
food  and  fertilizing  constituents,  on  20  different  dates  between  August  4  and  Novem- 
ber 17.  These  data  are  tabulated  in  detail.  The  average  composition  of  the  mature 
tubers  was  as  follows:  Water  79.59  per  cent,  dry  matter  20.41  per  cent,  crude  ash  7.38 
per  cent,  protein  10.41  per  cent,  crude  fiber  3.62  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  78.19 
per  cent,  ether  extract  0.4  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.683  per  cent,  and  potash  2.644 
per  cent.  The  variations  in  composition  which  both  the  tops  and  roots  undergo  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth,  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  In  summing  up  the  data  the 
author  states  that  the  dry  matter  in  artichokes  is  about  the  same  as  in  potatoes,  pro- 
tein and  nitrogen-free  extract  being  lower,  and  ash,  crude  fiber  and  ether  extract 
higher.    The  main  constituent  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  artichokes  is  inulin. 

Compositioix  of  different  varieties  of  cucumbers  at  different  atagrea  of 
gro'wth,  Hkixze  (Txindu:  IVnfuc/uno.  «.  Tliiil.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  Prewtsens,  1898,  pp. 
S49,  2.'>0) . — Bismarck,  Oppelner  Lokal,  and  Cebulla  varieties  of  cucumbers  were 
analyzed  when  a  little  more  than  a  finger  long,  at  a  little  older  stage  when  ready  for 
pickling,  and  when  the  cucumbers  were  ripe  for  seed.  The  following  average  figures 
were  obtained: 

Composition  of  aicumbers. 


Water  content 

Dry  matter 

Total  sugar 

Orape  sugar 

Cane  sugar 

Nitrogen-free  extract  . 

Fat 

Fiber 

Ash 


About  1  fin- 
ger long. 


PercaU. 
96.63-96.75 
8.25-  3.37 
.05-    .13 


.05-  .13 

.69-  .98 

.Oft-  .10 

.55-  .64 

.32-  .84 


Older  pick- 
ling cucum- 
l>era. 


Ripened 
cucumbers. 


Percent. 
95.40-96.04 

3.96-4.60 
.16-  1.12 
.11-  .98 
.08-  .14 
.56-  .94 
.08-  .10 
.58-  .68 
.S»-    .53 


Pereenf. 
95. 12-99. 23 
4.77-  4.88 

.66-    .69 

.»- 

.11- 


.22- 
.72- 
.40- 


.57 
.12 
.71 
.27 
.76 
.43 


The  classification  of  American  muskmelons,  F.  W.  Ranb  {Nav  Hampshire  Sla. 
Tech.  Jiul.  S,  pp.  83-114,  fiyK-  l^)- — For  the  past  8  years  the  author  has  been  studying 
the  characters  and  general  behavior  of  muskmelons.  As  a  result  of  this  work  he 
presents  an  original  scheme  of  classification  based  simply  on  the  fruits.  All  musk- 
melons are  grouped  into  8  types,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  Each 
type  is  named  after  the  most  widely  known  and  characteristic  variety  within  ttie 
type.  Beginning  with  the  smaller  melons,  the  types  are  designated  as  follows:  (1) 
Jenny  hind,  (2)  Rockyford,  (3)  Hackensack,  (4)  Montreal,  (5)  Cosmopolitan,  (6) 
Acme-Osage,  (7)  Long  Yellow,  and  (8)  Bay  View.  After  the  type  is  distinguished, 
the  varieties  within  it  are  subclassified  as  to  whether  shallow  ribbed,  deep  ribl)ed, 
or  not  ribbed;  whether  nettetl  or  not  netted;  and  whether  the  color  of  the  flesh  is 
green  or  salmon.  With  regard  to  color,  whenever  the  melons  had  any  yellowish 
tinge  whatever  they  were  classified  as  salmon  flesiied,  and  all  other  varieties  as  green- 
fleshed  melons.  Illustrations  are  given  of  different  type  melons,  including  in  all 
91  varieties.  The  characteristics  of  the  different  types  as  given  by  the  author  may  be 
briefly  noted  as  follows: 

(1)  Jenny  Lind  type. — Small  size  (1  to  2  lbs.),  flattened  at  ends  and  usually  laiiger 
in  diameter  than  in  depth;  mostly  shallow  ribbed,  netted,  and  green  fleshed,  except 
Emerald  Gem  (tending  to  be  smooth  and  salmon  fleshed)  and  Christiana  (salmon 
fleshed).  Varieties  included:  Captain,  No.  88  J.  &  S.,  Jersey  Belle,  Newport, 
Earliest  Ripe,  Jenny  Lind,  Shipper's  Delight,  and  True  Jenny  Lind. 

(2)  Rockyford  type. — Melons  of  this  type  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Jenny  Lind 
type,  but  all  the  fruits  are  oval  in  shape,  1  to  2  lbs.,  netted,  shallow  ribbed,  green 
fleshed,  except  Paul  Rose.    This  type  of  melons  usually  averages  10  or  mor«  luatorad 
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fniitB  to  the  hill  when  well  grown,  and  is  well  adapted  to  either  local  markets  or  for 
shipment  "  If  anything  this  type  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jenny  Lind  on  account 
of  its  standing  shipment  better.  The  oval  shape  withstands  pressure  and  handling 
perhaps  better  than  the  more  flattened."  Varieties  included:  Golden  Gem,  Rose 
Gem,  Pineapple,  Golden  Netted  Grem,  Bird  Cantaloupe,  Netted  Gem,  Oval  Netted 
Gem,  Sound  Netted  Gem,  Rockyford,  Strawberry,  and  Paul  Rose. 

(3)  Haekensack  type. — Fruits  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Jenny  Lind  type,  but 
laiger,  3  to  6  lbs.,  flattened  at  the  ends,  tisually  as  bioad  as  deep,  or  broader.  The 
shallow  and  deep  ribbed,  netted  and  smooth,  and  yellow  and  green  fleshed  varieties 
are  about  equally  divided  in  this  group.  The  fruits  average  less  per  hill  than  the 
smaller  varieties,  but  their  increased  size  balances  the  weight  in  yield.  Varieties 
included:  Ironclad,  Early  Nutmeg,  Chicago  Nutmeg,  Missouri,  Improved  Jenny,  Six 
Oaks  Cantaloupe,  Satis&ction,  Shumway  Giant,  Irondequoit,  Ivy  Gem,  Kinsman 
Queen,  Hackensack,  Market,  Long  Island  Beauty,  Extra  Early  Hackensack,  Arling- 
ton'Nutmeg,  Nutmeg,  Cannes,  Surprise,  and  Perfection. 

(4)  Montreal  type. — Medium  size,  oval,  smooth  or  nearly  so,  netted,  3  to  6  lbs. 
Correspond  in  appearance  to  Rockyford  type.  About  equally  divided  between  green 
and  salmon  fleshed  varieties.  Varieties  included:  Green  Fleshed  Osage,  Montreal 
Nutmeg,  New  White  Japan,  Skillmaii  Fine  Netted,  Ward  Nectar,  Giant  Chicago 
Market,  Miller  Cream  Nutm^,  Tip-top,  Citron,  McCotter  Pride,  Golden  Eagle,  and 
Nectar  of  Angels. 

(5)  Coanopolitantype. — Mediumsize,3to61b8., oval,netted,stronglyribbed.  About 
equally  divided  between  green  and  salmon  color  of  flesh.  Varieties  included:  Can- 
non Ball,  Cosmopolitan,  Netted  Beauty,  Columbus,  Superior,  Perfected  Delmonico, 
Banquet,  Blenheim  Orange,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  Buckbee  No.  555. 

(6)  Acme-Oaage  type. — Oblong,  medium  size,  3  todlbs.,  mostly  shallow  ribbed.  The 
Osage,  which  is  a  dark  melon  with  salmon  flesh,  and  the  Acme,  a  light  skinned, 
green  fleshed  variety,  are  used  to  designate  the  varying  characters  of  the  fruits  of 
this  type.  Varieties  included:  Extra  Ekirly  Cantaloupe,  Champion  Market,  Casaba, 
Netted  Nutm^,  Anne  Arundel,  Atlantic  City,  Acme,  Soathern  Beauty,  Princess, 
Extra  Early  Grand  Rapids,  Osage,  Delmonico,  Queen  of  All,  Honey  Drop,  Triumph, 
Lone  Star,  and  New  Hybrid. 

(7)  Long  Yeliotetype. — Fruit  over  6  lbs.,  2  to  3  times  as  long  as  broad,  includes  both 
netted  and  ribbed  sorts.  Varieties  included:  Banana,  Cassabah,  Granite  State,  Long 
Yellow,  and  Improved  Cantaloupe. 

(8)  Bay  View  type. — Fruit  over  6  lbs. ,  oval  to  oblong.  Varieties  included :  Bay  View, 
Laige  Black  Paris,  Montreal  Market,  and  Large  White  French. 

A  wall  supplement  illustrating  the  different  groups  of  melons  accompanies  the 
bulletins. 

Xelons  under  g'Uuw,  F.  Bbunton  {Amer.  Oard.,  33  {1901),  No.  S4S,  pp.  505,  506, 
fig.  1). — Cultural  directions  are  given  for  the  growing  of  muskmelons  under  glass, 
with  suggestions  as  to  suitable  varieties. 

The  cultivation  of  onions  at  Antigua,  W.  N.  Sands  (  Weii  Indian  Bui.,  2  (1901) , 
Xb.  i,  pp.  163—166). — ^The  adaptability  of  this  industry  to  the  island  is  pointed  out. 
The  varieties  found  to  give  the  best  returns  are  the  Red  and  White  Bermuda  kinds. 
The  principal  method  now  adopted  of  growing  the  onions  is  to  transplant  them  in 
land  banked  for  cane,  the  young  canes  being  planted  in  the  furrows  during  the  time 
the  onions  are  growing. 

Bates  of  charge  for  transporting  garden  truck,  with  notes  on  the  growth 
of  the  industry,  E.  G.  Wabd,  Jr.,  and  E.  S.  Holmbr,  Jr.  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division 
of  •StatiittM  Bui.  31,  misc.  ser.,  pp.  S6). — ^This  report  discusses  briefly  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  garden-truck  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  development  and  pres- 
ent Btatoa  of  the  tracking  industry  in  each  of  the  different  centers  of  truck  gardening 
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in  the  conntrj',  information  being  given  in  eaoii  (•awe  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  different  crops  and  c(X'<t  of  transportation  to  tlie  different  markets,  the  trans- 
portation of  fruitM  an<l  vegetablco  from  southern  truck  farniH  t«  nortiiem  markets, 
the  Catifornia  fruit  industry,  and  the  movement  of  California  fruits  to  interior 
points  and  Atlantic  seaboard  cities.  The  report  also  contains  a  schedule  of  freight 
rates  and  refrigerator  charges  on  perishable  proclucts  in  all  important  sections  of  the 
country. 

Report  of  mana^r  [Kiaaouri  Fruit  Experiment  Station],  J.  T.  Stixso.v 
(Missmtri  Fruit  Sla.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  8-15). — During  the  first  year's  operati<m  of  this 
station  about  40  acresof  land  were  broughtundcr  c  iltivation,  20  of  which  were  planted 
in  test  orchards.  Exi)erimentfl  in  crossing  8tra\vl>errie8  have  been  undertaken,  and 
some  spraying  experiments  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  (»ntrol  of  apple  B<«b  and 
bitter  rot  carrie<l  out  in  a  neighboring  orchard.  Kighty  varieties  of  apples,  108 
jx'achea,  41  grapes,  and  .'{6  strawberries  were  set  out.  Apple  scab  on  the  varieties 
Ben  Davi.s  and  Huntsman  was  almost  entirely  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixtun'.  Bitter  rot  was  more  difhcnlt  to  control  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  one 
experiment  on  Ben  Davis  8praye<l  5  times,  60  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  free  from 
bitter  rot,  while  on  control  trees  only  IJ-  per  cent  was  free  from  it.  In  another  part 
of  the  orchard  78  }>er  cent  of  the  fruit  sprayed  4  times  was  free  from  rot,  while  on 
unspniyed  trees  all  but  14  jrt  cent  was  affecte<l.  The  variety  Huntsman,  which  was 
sprayed  3  times  during  the  season,  "gave  8.3  per  cent  free  from  bitter  rot  and  92  per 
cent  free  from  apple  scab,  while  on  the  unsprayed  trees  but  48  per  cent  was  free  from 
bitter  rot  and  69  per  cent  free  from  apple  scab." 

Orchard  notes,  F.  G.\rci.\  (Xew Mexico  ,%t.Bul.S9,pp.99-lS0,pl».4). — Resultaof 
olwervations  and  experiments  are  hero  given  on  the  growth  at  the  station  and  else- 
where in  New  Mexico  of  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  and  figs.  The  cultural 
data  given  include  the  results  of  thinning  experiments  with  plums,  and  experiments 
in  severely  pruning  back  old  peach  trees  that  had  become  bare  of  fruiting  wood  at 
the  ba«e  and  had  grown  so  tall  that  it  was  difficult  to  pick  the  fruit.  The  varieties 
of  fruits  grown  are  descrilxnl,  and  data  as  to  the  blooming  and  ripening  period  and 
comparative  yields  given.  The  summarize<l  information  on  the  growth  of  the  fruits 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  obtaiae<l  by  correspondence  is  also  incorporated. 
The  data  obtained  go  to  show  that  "the  apricot  is  of  no  commercial  importance  in 
New  Mexico,  because  it  blooms  too  early  to  escape  the  late  spring  frosts,  though  the 
trees  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  climate." 

Of  the  cherries  grown  4n  New  Mexico,  the  sour  varieties  predominate  and  seem 
better  adapte<l  to  the  dry,  sunny  climate  of  the  Territory  than  sweet  varieties.  At 
the  station  the  sweet  varieties  blossom  late  enough  in  most  cases  to  escape  frost 
injury,  but  as  a  rule  set  little  or  no  fniit.  The  northern  part  of  the  Territory  seems 
best  adapted  to  cherry  growing.  "In  the  station  orchard,  Esel  Rirsche  (a  sweet 
variety ) ,  Early  Richmond,  Ostheim,  and  an  unknown  sour  cherry  have  given  the  best 
results." 

Both  Europ>ean  and  native  plums  succeed  at  the  station  and  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. The  European  varieties  bloom  latest  and  for  the  most  part  are  sure  bearers. 
The  Damson  is  the  most  widely  distributed  plum  in  the  Territory.  Japanese  plums 
have  proved  almost  worthless  in  New  Mexico  for  commercial  purposes,  owing  to 
their  early  blooming  habit  and  the  consequent  killing  of  the  blossoms  by  late  spring 
frosts.  These  varieties  may  be  planted  in  private  orchards  where  the  owner  is  sat- 
isfied with  a  crop  once  in  5  or  6.  years.  The  data  given  in  regard  to  thinning  plums 
show  that  the  percentage  of  marketable  plums  is  considerably  increased  by  thinning 
and  that  the  percentage  is  higher  when  thinned  to  6  in.  apart  than  when  thinned  to 
only  3  in.  apart. 

In  cutting  back  old  peach  trees,  3  methods  of  pruning  were  used:  In  the  first  case 
branches  5  and  6  years  old  were  cut  back  to  stubs  4  to  5  ft.  high;  in  the  second,  only 
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wood  3  to  4  years  old  was  taken  off;  and  iu  the  third,  only  2-yearold  wood  was 
removed.  "The  new  shoots  on  all  the  trees  made  a  vigorous  growth  during  the 
season,  and  on  the  more  closely  pruned  trees  the  bearing  wood  was  considerably 
nearer  the  ground.  The  following  season,  1900,  there  were  plenty  of  fruit  buds  on 
the  new  wood,  and  the  fruit  was  larger  and  in  every  respect  nicer  on  the  pruned  trees 
than  on  the  unpruned  trees  of  the  same  variety.  No  material  difference  was  observed 
in  the  fruit  of  the  differently  pruned  trees,  except  that  in  some  oases  the  less  severely 
pruned  trees  had  more  fruit,  seemingly  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  bearing  wood. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  season  most  of  the  trees  had  made  a  low,  dense,  and  vig- 
orous growth.  .  .  .  This  experiment  shows  that  the  peach  tree  will  stand  very 
severe  pruning,  and  where  the  tree  has  been  allowed  to  grow  without  being  '  headed 
in'  this  method  of  pruning  may  prove  very  beneficial,  and  comparatively  old  trees 
can  be  renewed.  Such  pruning,  to  produce  the  best  results,  should  not  be  put  off 
until  the  tree  is  on  the  rapid  decline." 

Quinces  grow  well  in  the  Territory  and  do  best  on  a  light  soil.  Figs  are  too  tender 
for  successful  culture  in  the  climite  of  the  Territory. 

The  orchard,  O.  M.  Morris  (Oklahoma  SUi.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  U9-14e).—Comy\&\» 
directions  for  the  location,  planting,  and  care  of  orchards  in  Oklahoma,  including 
methods  of  cultivation,  pruning,  and  spraying  the  trees.  Lists  are  also  given  of  the 
different  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  which  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  Territory. 

Fertilizi-ng  orchard  fruits,  Rddorf  (Finding's Landio.  Xtg.,  50  (1901),  Nos.  4,  pp. 
169,  170;  6,  pp.  194-198;  6,  pp.  2S3-3S6;  7,  pp.  S5S-^59;  8,  pp.  ^88-293)  .—The 
elements  required  in  the  fertilization  of  orchard  fruits  on  different  soils  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  their  application  are  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

Variety  tests  of  fruits,  O.  M.  Morris  (Oklahoma  ,S»n.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  147,  148).— 
A  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  apri<;ot8,  and  peaches 
vbicb  set  fruit  at  the  station  in  1901. 

Origiii  and  development  of  the  apple  hlossom,  £.  S.  GoFi'(^7n<T.  (Surd.,  2i 
(1901),  Nog.  SS2,  p.SSO;  S-tS,  pp.  34e,  S47).— The  author  states  that  "there  is  abun- 
dant e\idence  that  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds  are  not  structurally  distinct.  Every  bud 
on  the  apple  tree  is  fonne<l  as  a  leaf  bud;  and  it  is  also  true  that  every  bud  on  the 
apple  tree  has  power  to  become  a  flower  bud."  Leaf  and  flower  buds  are,  in  a 
measure,  interchangeable.  By  proper  pruning  a  flower  bud  may  lie  converte<l  into 
a  leaf  bud,  and  by  ringing  a  leaf  bud  may  become  a  flower  bud.  Flower  buds  may 
be  1,  2,  or  many  years  old  before  they  form  flowers.  Factors  which  tend  to  the  for- 
mation of  flower  buds  are  any  restriction  to  the  mov  ment  of  prepare<l  foot!  in  the 
branches,  such  as  is  caused  by  ringing  or  a  wrinkling  of  the  bark  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  fruit  spur  with  the  branch  which  supports  it.  Dry  weather  is  also  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  flower  buds,  since  during  such  periods  evaporation  through  the 
leaves  is  rapid  and  the  sap  becomes  concentrated  and  rich  in  prepared  food.  Flower 
bods  are  then  formed  in  portions  of  the  tree  where  there  may  l>e  no  restrictions  to 
the  movement  of  the  sap,  as  at  the  end  of  young  shoots,  etc.  Whenever  the  water 
mpply  is  increased  the  tendency  is  to  wood  growth  and  the  lonnation  of  leaf  buds. 
A  decrease  in  water  supply  tends  to  make  flower  buds.  A  normal  growth  is  accom- 
panied by  a  normal  formation  of  flowers.  When  the  fruit  spurs  of  healthy  trees 
posh  into  growth  or  sap  sprouts  start  freely  from  the  old  wood,  growth  is  abnormal 
and  fruit  production  is  postponed. 

The  author's  investigations  show  tliat  as  active  wood  and  leaf  growth  ceaMes  the 
formation  of  flower  buds  begins  and  may  continue  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  Con- 
trary to  the  writings  of  some  horticulturists,  the  same  fruit  spur  has  been  found  to 
fmit  annually  in  some  instances,  instead  of  biennially.  During  very  favorable  sea- 
sons for  the  formation  of  flowers  all  the  1-year,  2-year,  and  3-year-oltl  buds,  many 
older  buds,  and  some  buds  fonne<l  during  the  year,  may  form  embryo  flowers.  This 
explains  why  an  excessive  fruit  crop  is  always  followed  by  a  scanty  one. 
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On  the  whole,  tlie  production  of  flower  buds  on  the  apple  tree  ia  largely  controlled 
by  climatic  conditions,  but  a  number  of  other  foctors  also  enter  in,  over  which  the 
orchardist  has  control.  The  temperature  may  be  modified  by  planting  on  north  or 
northeast  elopes.  Early  plowing  prepares  the  ground  for  absorbing  the  spring  rains, 
and  this  moisture  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  tree  by  fine  level  surface  culti- 
vation. A  good  supply  of  moisture  will  favor  the  growth  of  healthy  leaves  and  buds 
which  are  essential.  If  rains  are  too  abundant  the  ground  may  be  left  rough  to 
hasti>n  evaporation.  Since  early  leaf  and  wood  growth  is  detdreble,  manures  should 
be  applie<l  early  in  the  season.  Cover  crops  should  he  relied  upon  for  furnishing 
sufiicient  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  while  wood  ashes  will  furnish  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  required.  Where  cover  crops  are  not  grown,  well-rotted  barnyard 
roauurt)  applied  early  in  the  spring  may  l)e  used. 

Wood  growth  chould  come  to  an  end  about  July  1  in  the  climate  of  Wisconsin  in 
order  to  give  flower  buds  an  opjwrtunity  to  develop.  A  comparatively  warm  and  dry 
fall  is  most  favorable.  Should  growth  continue  much  after  this  date  it  may  be  checked 
by  a  moderate  root  pnming.  "If  the  trees  are  large  plow  a  'middle  furrow'  mid- 
way between  the  rows  in  both  directions  and  follow  with  the  subsoil  plow.  A  slight 
root  pruning  at  this  season  will  generally  start  the  formation  of  flower  buds  if  they 
are  backward."  The  plowing  should  be  followe«l  by  a  cover  crop  to  evaporate  any 
excess  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  cover  crop  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  ground  cool  and  of  forming  a  winter  protection.  On  poor  soils  leguminous  cover 
crops  only  should  be  us^d. 

Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  apples  by  storingr,  R.  Otto  ( GarUn- 
flora,  50  {1901),  Xo.  IJ,  pp.  318S31) . — Changes  during  storage  in  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  acid,  sugar,  starch,  and  extract  content  of  8  varieties  of  apples  were 
inve-Htigated.  Some  of  the  apples  were  in  cellar  storage  nearly  3  months.  They 
were  analyzed  on  being  put  into  the  cellar  and  again  when  taken  out.  The  data 
secunvl  are  tabulatwl  and  are  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows:  With  6  of  the 
varieties  there  was  a  constant  and  considerable  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
apples  and  in  the  acid,  sugar,  and  extract  content  following  storage.  With  the  2 
other  varieties  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  starch  and  acid  content  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity  and  the  sugar  and  extract  content.  On  the  average 
the  decrease  in  acid  content  was  about  0.25  per  cent  and  in  the  sugar  content  1.7  per 
cent.    The  increase  in  sugar  content  with  the  2  varieties  was  scarcely  0.1  per  cent 

Cold  or  cool  stora^,  Kemp  (Garden,  59  (1901),  No.  15SS,  pp.  Se9-SSl).— This 
refers  particularly  to  the  storage  of  apples  in  England. 

Further  contribution  to  the  chemical  composition  of  different  varieties  of 
apples  at  the  Oovemment  Pomological  Institute  at  Proskau,  R.  Otto  ( Garttn- 
flora,  50  (1901) ,  So.  10,  pp.  269-26.i) . — A  table  is  given  showing  the  chemical  composi- 
tion with  reference  to  sugar,  acid,  starch,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  of  26  varieties  of  apples. 

Pollination  of  apples,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S6g-S66). — 
The  self-fertility  or  sterility  of  apple  blossoms  to  their  own  pollen  was  investigated. 
Thin  paper  bags  were  tied  over  dusters  of  blossoms  during  the  blossoming  season. 
From  10  to  30  blossoms  were  covered  by  each  sack.  They  were  thus  protected  from 
the  visits  of  insects  and  all  foreign  pollen.  After  the  blossoming  season  the  bags 
were  removed  and  the  clusters  examined.  A  reconl  is  given  of  the  fruit  set,  of  the 
clusters  which  faile<l  t«  set  fruit,  and  of  the  crops  set  on  the  tree  by  the  uncovered 
blossoms.  The  record  includes  the  data  obtained  with  18  varieties.  It  shows  that 
only  3  apples  set  out  of  2,.586  blossoms  covered.  These  were  of  the  Baldwin,  Eeopus, 
and  Fameuse  varieties.  The  practical  conclusion  is  reached  that  "lai^  blocks  of 
apples  of  a  single  variety  should  never  be  plante<l,  no  matter  what  the  variety  may  be. 
Mix  2  or  more  varieties  together  in  alternating  rows." 

Other  considerations  are  that  the  varieties  which  stand  next  to  each  other  in  the 
apple  orchard  should  blossom  at  the  same  time  and  that  "in  planting  trees  to  secure 
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croflB-poUiiuition,  the  habito  of  the  bees  are  to  be  chiefly  considered,  and  not  the 
prevailing  winds.  Not  more  than  3  rows  of  any  one  variety  should  be  planted 
tc^ther — better  only  one  or  two — with  which  some  other  variety  or  varieties  should 
alternate." 

Growing  prize  peaches  {Affr.  Gax.  Neir  South  Walen,  IS  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  5S7- 
Sg9). — ^The  method  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  of  Delaware,  in  growing  peaches 
is  outlined.  Peaches  sent  by  Mr.  Wright  to  the  Paris  Exposition  secured  second 
prize  in  competition  with  European  house-grown  peaches.  Mr.  Wright  selects  buds 
from  trees  with  fruit  on  them,  using  the  healthiest  specimens.  The  land  is  prepared 
M  for  wheat.  The  trees  are  set  in  the  &ill  22  ft.  apart  each  way.  In  the  spring  they 
are  pruned  to  a  whip  about  20  in.  high,  with  4  or  5  limbs  left  for  a  top.  Clean 
cultivation  is  practiced  until  August  15,  some  hoed  crop,  like  tomatoes,  potatoes,  or 
com,  being  grown  between  the  rows.  The  orchard  is  planted  on  well-drained,  rather 
8tiB  land. 

The  peaches  shipped  to  Paris  first  were  picked  green,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  then 
io  heavier  paper,  and  packed  in  a  S-basket  carrier.  In  the  next  shipment  the  peaches 
were  first  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  then  in  cotton,  and  finally  in  blotting  paper. 
They  were  packed  and  shipped  in  G-basket  carriers,  as  before,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
in  considerably  better  condition  than  the  first  shipment.  The  first  shipment  occurred 
on  August  8,  and  consisted  of  Bishop  Early,  Gen.  Taylor,  Powell  Mammoth,  Lady 
Ingold,  Foster,  and  Carman  varieties.  The  second  shipment  occurred  September 
12,  and  was  made  up  of  Seeve  Smock,  Garey  Hold  On,  White  Heath,  Dr.  Corsa 
Heath,  Prize,  Townsend,  Jowell  Late,  Newington  Free,  Walker  Variegated,  Cowper 
Late,  and  McCollister.  None  of  the  peaches  shipped  were  considered  reidly  first- 
claae  varieties.  • 

Peach-tree  culture,  C.  M.  H.uiRisoN  (Proc.  New  Jermy  State  Hort.  Soc,  S6  {1901), 
pp.  1S7-177,  pi.  1) . — A  popular  article  on  this  subject,  including  notes  on  the  history 
of  peach  culture  in  New  Jersey  and  on  renovating  old  trees. 

Phun  culture,  Skillhan  {Proc.  New  Jersey  <S!fnte  Hort.  Soc.,  26  (1901),  pp. 
190-1S7). — The  selection  of  varieties  and  the  culture  of  plums  are  discussed.  The 
author  tested  the  Stringf allow  method  of  root  pruning  plums,  and  out  of  1,000  trees 
thus  root  pruned  and  planted,  800  died  and  the  remainder  are  making  so  poor  a 
growth  that  they  will  have  to  be  dug  up.  Barnyard  manure  has  been  found  a  very 
satisfactory  fertilizer  for  plums  in  the  author's  experience.  Japanese  plums  should 
be  picked  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  color. 

Propagation  of  plumo — preliminary  report,  F.  A.  Wauoh  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt, 
1900,  pp.  3SSSS4,fig».  IS). — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
plain  stocks  and  their  combinations  with  different  kinds  of  scions.  In  all,  15  kinds 
of  stocks  have  been  used.  On  these  the  numerous  varieties  of  15  distinct  groups  of 
plums  have  been  propagated. 

In  the  author's  experiments  5  varieties  of  plums,  viz,  Stwldard  of  the  Americana 
group.  Green  Gage  of  the  Domestica  group,  Chabot  of  the  Japanese  group,  Milton  of 
the  Wildgoose  group,  and  Newman  of  the  Chicasaw  group,  were  propagated  on  each 
of  the  following  stocks:  Americana,  Wayland  type,  Marianna,  and  Peach.  Each 
variety  was  propagated  on  each  of  the  different  stocks,  thus  making  20  lots  in  the 
experiment;  and  each  lot  was  made  up  of  30  grafts.  The  whip-grafting  method  was 
employed.  Scions  were  made  about  5  in.  long  and  the  piece  root-stocks  4  to  5  in. 
long.  The  grafts  were  made  in  winter,  packed  in  sawdust,  and  set  out,  at  Denton, 
Md.,  in  nursery  rows  in  the  spring.  The  growth  made  by  each  variety  on  the 
different  stocks  is  illustrated  and  discussed  in  detail. 

"Stoddard  gave  the  largest  average  number  of  trees  in  ea<-h  lot;  Chalxitgave  the 
greatest  average  height,  »-on»idering  either  extremes  or  averages;  while  Newman 
(Bvp  the  largest  average  number  and  percentage  of  merchantable  trees.  Green  Gage 
gave  the  lowest  average  in  every  column.    These  figures  indicate  that  Green  Gage  is 
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comparatively  very  difficult  to  propagate;  whereas  Newman  and  Cbabot  are  com- 
paratively easy." 

In  the  com{)arison  of  stocks,  Americana  gave  the  largetit  average  total  of  trees  in 
each  lot,  the  tallest  trees,  and  considerably  the  largest  number  of  merchantable 
trees.  This  is  considered  the  most  striking  feature  brought  out  by  the  experiment. 
Heretofore  Americana  stocks  have  come  into  use  only  in  the  Northwest,  and  there 
because  they  are  l)elieved  to  lie  extremely  hardy.  Marianna  gave  much  the  smallest 
number  of  either  total  or  merchantable  trees.  Going  behind  the  averages  in  the 
tables,  tlie  author  summarizes  as  follows: 

"Stoddanl — an  Americana — did  letter  on  Americana  roots  than  on  any  other, 
though  the  Wayland  stocks  gave  e<}ual  results  as  regards  numlier  of  merchantable 
trees  and  a  greater  average  size.  Green  Gage  seems  to  have  done  best  on  Wayland 
stocks,  and  to  have  been  a  failure  on  Marianna — a  stock  on  which  it  is  often  propa- 
gated commen-ially.  Chabot  gave  by  far  the  best  result  on  Americana  roots,  though 
it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Marianna  and  Peach  stocks  were  specially  con- 
genial to  the  Japanese  plums.  Milton  made  the  best  showing  on  Wayland  stocks, 
while  it  was  practically  a  failun*  on  Peach.  This  last  point  was  very  striking,  and 
came  much  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Peach  stocks  have  been  supposed  to  be 
suitable  for  all  the  plums  of  the  Wildgoose  type.  Newman  did  best  on  Peach,  which 
is  according  to  current  opinion;  but  it  gave  second  best  results  on  Americana,  which 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  nursery  notions  commonly  held.  It  was  poorest  of  all 
on  Marianna  roots,  though  Marianna  has  often  Ijeen  specially  recommended  for 
propagating  all  the  Chicasaws.  We  therefore  arrive  at  this  important  notion:  Tbata 
given  variety  does  not  do  ei^ually  well  on  all  stocks,  and,  rice  rersa,  that  a  given  stock 
is  not  e<|uaHy  adapte<l  to  all  varieties." 

Three  of  the  best  trees  from  ea«-h  lot  in  these  experiments  were  selectetl  and  planted 
out  in  pennanent  form  at  the  Vennont  Station.  Sto<ldard  did  )iest  in  every  respect 
on  Americana  roots,  fireen  (iage  on  Wayland,  Chabot  on  Marianna  and  Wayland. 
Milton  made  a  8|>lendid  growth  on  all  stocks  but  Peach,  and  every  tree  on  Peach 
roots  died.  Newman  did  Ijest  on  Wayland  roots  and  s<'cond  best  on  Americana 
roots.  For  the  whole  lot  of  trce,s,  the  general  statement  Ls  made  that  every  lot  on 
Peach  was  inferior  to  the  same  variety  on  any  other  stock  whatever. 

Further  work  in  plum  pollmation,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (  Vermont  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp. 
S55-Sru,  fiiju.  ■?).— In  continuing  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  238),  the  results  secured 
in  microscopic  examinations  and  germination  tests  of  tlie  pollen  of  44  varieties  of 
plums  are  reconled  and  discassed.  The  germination  tests  of  the  pollen  were  made 
in  sngar  solutions  varying  in  strength  from  3  to  20  per  cent.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  difference  in  j)ollen  germination  following  the  variations  in  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent solutions,  but  on  the  whole  the  .5  per  cent  solutions  gave  the  most  uniform 
results.  The  quantity  of  pollen  produ<'ed  and  its  germinating  power  were  fomid  to 
vary  greatly  with  the  different  varieties,  as  did  also  the  size  and  plumpness  of  the 
pollen  grains.  Pollen  grains  which  to  the  eye  presented  a  normal  appearance  were 
sometimes  lacking  in  protoplasmic  contents.  These  irregularities  appeared  to  be 
unusually  frequent  with  varieties  of  hybrid  origin.  No  cause  for  the  fluctuations  of 
the  pollen  grains  in  quantity,  size,  or  viability  could  be  assigned.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  germination  of  plum  pollen  is  not  readily  influenced  by  ordinary  external 
conditions.     The  author  summarizes  briefly  as  follows: 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  plum  planter,  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
conclusion  of  consetjuence  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  ix)llen  and  pollen  produc- 
tion; namely,  that  certain  hybrid  varieties,  notably  Wickson  and  Excelsior,  probably 
also  Gonzales  and  others,  cannot  Ik;  reliid  on  for  the  jx>llination  of  other  varieties, 
even  though  other  conditions  of  simultaneous  blossoming,  etc.,  be  fully  met." 

>Some  drawings  and  notes  are  given  on  certain  curious  malformations  occurring  in 
plum  blossoms. 
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A  further  stndy  was  made  of  the  agency  of  the  wind  in  distributing  plum  pollen. 
Glass  alipe,  such  as  are  used  with  microscopes,  were  labele<I  at  one  end  and  the  remain- 
der painted  with  a  mixtnre  of  vaseline  and  lampblack.  These  slips  were  then 
exposed  for  2  to  24  hours  in  various  parts  of  the  plum  orchard  at  the  height  of  the 
{K>llinating  season  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  vaseline  caught  whatever  pollen  was  carried  against  the  slips  while  it  was  the 
pnrpoee  of  the  lampblack  in  the  mixture  to  make  the  grains  more  visible.  These 
^llpe  were  afterwards  examined  for  pollen  grains.  A  few  grains  were  found  on  some 
of  the  slips  but  the  amount  of  pollen  transported  even  the  short  distance  the  trees 
were  apart  (10  ft ),  and  in  direct  line  with  the  wind,  was  considered  far  too  small 
for  effective  pollination.  The  (inclusion  is  again  reached  that  these  fruits  are  pol- 
linated chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  insecta,  and  that  the  wind  plays  an  inconse- 
quoitial  part  in  this  work. 

The  myrobalan  plums,  F.  A.  W.^ugh  (  Vermont  /SIto.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  366-S70)^ — 
This  is  a  short  monograph  with  historical  notes  on  these  plums.  Their  present 
status  18  given  and  9  varieties  described. 

Sammer  pmning  of  wall  pluma,  A.  Pbtts  (Garden,  69  (1901),  No.  16S8,pp.  SSS, 
SSS). — Details  of  methods  of  pruning  wall  plums  throughout  the  summer. 

Pomelos,  H.  H.  Humb  (Florida  Shi.  Bui.  68,  pp.  S86-4S1,  pi*.  7,fiffs.  4)  .—Notes  are 
given  on  the  botany  and  history  of  the  pomelo. 

Shaddock  and  grape  fruit  are  given  as  synonyms  of  pomelo.  The  term  pomelo  is 
preferred  to  grape  fruit.  The  term  shaddock,  while  referring  to  a  fruit  botanically 
the  same  as  pomelo,  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  horticnltnrally  distinct  from  it, 
this  name  being  applied  more  especially  to  the  large  pyriform  or  necked  varieties  of 
pomelos.  It  is  only  within  the  past  15  years  or  so  that  the'  pomelo  has  oome  into 
commercial  importance  in  Florida.  With  reganl  to  its  culture,  the  author  states  that 
trees  in  Florida  bear  heavily,  are  no  harder  to  propagate  and  care  for  than  orange 
trees,  and  come  into  bearing  early.  The  following  varieties,  which  include  all  those 
listed  by  nurserymen,  are  described,  and  notes  given  on  their  origin:  Aurantium, 
Duncan,  Excelsior,  Hall,  Marsh,  Pemambuco,  Tresca,  Triumph,  Royal,  and  Walters. 

The  weight,  si7.e,  and  proportion  of  pulp,  rind,  and  seeds  are  given  for  10  ripe 
fruits  of  each  of  6  ^'arietie8,  together  with  analyses  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  fruit. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  physical  analysis: 

Phy»ic<d  analyinit  o/jtomelos. 


Variety. 


i  Avenure  I  Average 
Average  weight.   \Sii^l"^' 


Oramt. 

Royal 50.48 

Peraamboco 742.77 

ManTille I  487.62 

Aunntium I  430.92 

Walten 721.3' 

Triumph '  B34.«0 


Ptilp. 


Rind. 


8eed8. 


The  average  weight  of  the  different  varieties,  it  will  l)e  noted,  varie<l  from  15.2  to 
ltS.2  oz.,  and  the  diameter  from  3  to  3.75  in.  The  percentage  of  pulp  ranged  from 
&5.16  to  74.72,  of  rind  from  20.93  to  31.82,  and  of  seeds  from  3.02  to  4.35.  The  tree« 
producing  the  fruits  were  not  of  the  same  age  and  had  not  been  given  the  same  treat- 
moit,  therefore  the  relative  amounts  of  pulp  and  rind  in  the  different  varieties  are 
not  entirely  comparable. 

The  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  were  greater  in  the  seeds 
in  every  instance  than  in  the  pulp  or  rind.    The  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
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almost  every  instance  wa«  higher  in  the  pulp  than  in  the  rind,  and  the  potash  was 
invariably  higher  in  the  rind.  Except  in  one  variety,  the  nitrogen  was  higher  in  the 
rind  than  in  the  pulp.    The  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  whole  fruit  was  as  follows: 

Fertilmng  ctmttUuenU  m  pomelos. 


Variety. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Potash. 

NitroKen. 

RoyAl 

rereent 
0.040 
.056 
.064 
.053 
.049 
.050 

PereeiU. 
0.250 
.213 
.251 
.239 
.233 
.287 

PercaU. 
0.119 

Pemunbuoo 

.111 

Manville 

.lOS 

.085 

Walters 

.129 

.117 

.050 

.237 

.110 

On  the  basis  of  this  table  it  is  estimated  that  the  fertilizing  constituents  removed 
in  10  boxes  of  pomelos,  each  containing  80  llw.,  wonW  be  as  follows:  Phosphoric 
acid,  0.4  lb.;  potash,  1.9  lbs.;  nitrogen,  0.881b.,  which  would  be  replaced  by  an  appli- 
cation of  2.85  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  3.8  lbs.  of  high  grade  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
5.86  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
more  satisfactory  for  fertilizing  pomelo  trees  than  barnyard  manures.  "  Where  large 
amounts  of  organic  fertilizers  are  used,  'dieback'  will  almost  surely  affect  the  trees, 
and  ammoniated  fruit  or  fruit  containing  a  large  amount  of  'rag'  and  of  poor  shipping 
and  keeping  quality  is  the  result."  In  fertilizing  pomelos,  the  author  considers  itadvis- 
able  to  make  at  least  2  applications,  one  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  growth,  and  the  other  in  summer,  about  the  month  of  July.  In  some  portions 
of  the  State,  where  the  roots  of  citrus  trees  continue  to  grow  during  the  winter,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  make  a  third  application  in  the  fall. 

"If  nitrate  of  soda  be  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  it  is  best  to  apply  it  in  3  sepa- 
rate dressings,  in  March,  May,  and  July,  and  the  phosphatic  and  potash  fertilizers 
twice,  as  recommended  above." 

A  new  banana  in  the  Kon^  Free  State  (Queengland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1901),  No.  5, 
pp.  S67,  S68). — A  botanical  de«"ription  is  given  of  a  new  banana  in  the  Lower  Kongo. 
It  has  been  given  the  sjieciflc  name  of  ifma  gilletii.  The  plant  grows  from  1  i  to  2 
meters  high,  is  not  stoloniferons,  and  completes  its  cycle  of  growth  in  3  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  it  remains  low  and  forms  only  a  few  leaves,  the  second  year  it  makes 
its  height  growth,  and  the  third  it  produces  fruit.  The  leaves  are  40  to  50  cm.  long, 
the  flower  spike  about  40  cm.  long.  The  plant  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  group  of 
M.  enseia.  Its  seeds  approach  in  size  those  of  M.  liringttonia  and  M.  proboscidea,  and 
like  the  first  of  these  are  rough;  bnt  the  new  Imnana  is  much  lower  in  height  than 
M.  jrroboscidea,  and  in  other  ways  widely  distinct  from  it. 

Coffee  culture;  influence  of  different  manures,  M.  Koch  (Rev.  Cult.  Ooloniakt, 
8(1901),  \o.  77,  pp.  ^!H-J90). — A  review  of  some  Brazilian  fertilizer  experiments 
with  coffee,  which  seem  to  show  that  nitrogen  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  applied  in 
quantities  proportional  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  soil.  A  complete 
fertilizer  produced  larger  berries  and  grains  than  potash  manures.  Nitrogenous 
manures,  on  the  contrary,  diminished  the  size  of  the  berries  and  grains. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  in  the  West  India  Islands  (Set.  Amer.,  84  (1901), 
JS'o.  SS,  p.  360,  fig».  2). — A  popular  account  of  present  methods  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting cocoa  beans,  with  remarks  on  the  possibilities  in  the  industry  for  investment. 

Trenching  and  subsoiling  for  American  vines,  R.  DirBois  and  W.  P.  Wilkin- 
son (Victoria  Dept.  Agr.,  Vit.  Stii.  Ruthcrglen,  1901,  pp.  171,fig».  110). — The  necessity 
lor  Bubeoiling  or  deep  trenching  in  the  reitonstruction  of  European,  Califomian,  and 
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Victorian  vinejrards  on  American  vinea  is  pointed  out,  and  the  ust;  of  various  me- 
chanical appliances  for  this  purpose  noted.  The  work  is  compiled  and  translated 
from  various  sources  for  the  benefit  of  Victorian  vineyardists.  Chapters  are  given 
on  the  use  of  horsegins,  steam  winding  drama,  and  portable  wind  motors  as  applied 
to  trenching  and  subeoiling,  and  these  implements  are  described  and  illustrated. 

ObservationB  on  some  new  direct  producers,  Grandclbmbnt  {Prog.  Agr.  el 
n.  (id.  L'Eil),  SS  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  5/«-n5?5).— The  value  of  a  number  of  new 
hybrid  vines  as  direct  producers,  and  their  characteristics  as  regards  resistance  to 
Phylloxera,  fungus  diseases,  etc.,  are  noted. 

Artificial  pollination  of  ^apes,  P.  Pacottbt  (Rev.  Vil.,  15  (1901),  No.  S91,  pp. 
658-660). — For  collecting  and  distributing  pollen  in  the  greenhouse  culture  of  some 
varieties  of  grapes  the  following  method  is  outlined:  A  smooth  paper  is  spread  in 
the  warm  sonny  part  of  the  day  under  a  variety  which  produces  a  large  amount  of 
pollen,  and  the  vines  shaken.  Pollen  mixed  with  debris  Mis  on  the  paper.  The 
pollen  is  then  separated  out  by  sifting  through  a  silk  sieve.  The  pollen  thus 
obtained  may  be  preserved  dry  for  several  months.  It  is  applied  to  flowers  which 
require  artificial  pollination  2  or  3  days  in  succession,  or  until  all  the  flowers  on  the 
bonch  are  opened,  by  means  of  a  small  specially  arranged  bellows. 

Preserving  g^rapes  in  bottles  ( Qiieendand  Agr.  Jour. , 8  (1901 ),  No.  o,pp.  365, 366, 
fig.  1). — The  method  here  outlined  is  to  take  the  bunches  when  perfectly  ripe,  allow- 
ing 3  to  6  in.  of  stem  to  each  shoot  below  the  bunch;  remove  all  diseased  berries, 
and  put  the  shoot  in  a  bottle  of  water,  set  or  hong  at  such  an  angle  that  the  berries 
will  not  touch  the  bottle.  The  storing  room  should  be  dry  and  have  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  40  to  45°  F.  Darkness,  while  not  essential,  is  considered  very  desirable. 
If  the  grapes  are  to  te  kept  long  a  teaspoonful  of  not  too  finely  powdere<l  charcoal 
in  each  bottle  will  be  advantageoas.  The  bunches  should  be  examined  every  week 
and  all  decaying  berries  removed.  About  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  bunches 
are  put  in  the  bottles  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  refill  the  bottles  with  water,  since 
the  shoots  will  have  absorbed  a  considerable  amount.  No  further  refilling  will  be 
required.  It  is  claimed  that  grapes  have  been  thus  preserved  fresh  for  exhibition 
purposes  for  8  months. 

Top-working  pecans,  H.  H.  Humb  (Florida  iSta.  Bui.  57,  pp.  S60-S7S,  pis.  3, 
fig».  7). — The  author  suggests  top-working  as  the  most  satisfactory  means*of  improv- 
ing the  many  pecan  groves  now  in  Florida,  which  produce  small  and  inferior  nutd. 
Directions  for  top-working  pecan  trees  are  given,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of 
methods  of  work,  and  of  the  appearance  of  successfully  top-worked  trees.  The  prac- 
tice of  taking  scions  or  buds  from  young  trees  which  have  never  borne  fruit  is 
strongly  condemned.  These  should  be  secured  only  from  thrifty,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  bearing  trees.  Grafts  should  be  selected  from  well-matured  1-year-old  stock 
while  it  is  in  a  dormant  condition.  They  are  usually  cut  5  to  6  in.  long,  with  a 
thickness  of  (  to  j  in.  From  the  middle  of  February  until  the  middle  of  March  is 
considered  the  best  time  for  grafting  pecans  in  northern  and  western  Florida.  If  the 
trees  are  small,  grafts  may  be  made  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  if  of  medium  size,  on 
the  main  branches  a  little  way  from  the  trunk;  and  if  large,  on  the  main  branches 
still  further  up  from  the  trunk.  Only  a  few  branches  should  be  worked  each  year, 
as  any  sudden  shock  to  the  tree,  such  as  the  removal  of  all  its  branches,  is  liable  to 
kin  it.  Whip  grafting  is  suitable  for  limbs  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  for  the 
larger  branches  cleft  grafting,  or  a  modification  called  cleft-sap  grafting,  may  be 
employed.  By  the  latter  method  the  cleft  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion  is  made  on 
one  side  of  the  center.  It  is  preferred  for  working  very  large  stocks.  The  author 
deems  it  inadvisable  to  graft  stocks  over  2}  in.  in  diameter,  since  an  exposure  of  so 
large  a  surface  of  wood  is  apt  to  form  a  starting  place  for  rot  and  decay. 

August  and  September  is  considered  the  most  suitable  time  for  budding  the  pecan 
in  the  Gulf  States,  and  a  modification  of  the  annular  method  of  budding  known  as 
Veneer  shield-budding  is  thought  preferable.    The  new  grafts  in  top-worked  trees 
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grow  rapidly  and  should,  therefore,  be  supported  until  they  become  firmly  attadied. 
The  top-worked  trees  begin  to  bear  when  the  tope  are  about  2  years  old. 

The  same  methods  used  in  top  grafting  trees  may  be  employed  in  nursery  work, 
though  tongue  grafting  is  usually  employed.  In  the  nursery  the  "scions  are  inserted 
just  at  the  small  fibrous  roots  and  the  earth  heaped  up  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bod 
exposed.    Buds  may  be  inserted  anywhere  from  5  to  6  in.  to  3  ft  above  the  crown." 

The  evolution  of  American  floriculture  {Amer.  Flturvt,  17  {1901),  No.  687,  pp. 
IS;  Gardening,  9  {1901),  No.  214,  pp.  S46S49). — An  account  of  the  historical  devrf- 
opment  of  floriculture  in  this  country. 

Carolina  bullM,  W.  T.  Massey  {Gardening,  9  {1901) ,  No.  git,  pp.  SU,  S15).—Tbe 
results  secured  by  the  author  in  growing  various  bulbs  in  North  Carolina  are  noted. 

Progress  in  cultivation  of  camationB  and  varieties,  F.  C.  Goblk  (Proe.  Nat 
Jerieg  SUUe  Hort.  Soc.,  g6  {1901),  pp.  lSB-190). — Improvements  in  hou!<es  for  carna- 
tions and  methods  of  carnation  culture  are  noted,  with  mention  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  varieties  of  carnations. 

Cyclamen  for  seed,  P.  Kopanka  {Fhritt^  Exchange,  IS  {1901),  No.  SI,  p.  S70). — 
A  general  article  covering  the  details  of 'the  subject. 

Culture  of  Persian  cyclamens  {Garden,  69  {1901),  No.  1540,  pp.  S75-S77).—The 
various  cultural  operations  from  sowing  the  seed  to  potting  and  housing  the  plants, 
and  the  second  year's  treatment  of  the  same  are  discussed. 

California  lilies  and  their  habitats,  J.  P.  Davy  {Oard.  Chron.,  S.  «er.,  SO  {1901), 
No.  760,  pp.  4/>-48). — This  article  deals  with  the  habitats  and  descriptions  of  CUifor^ 
nia  native  lilies. 

Existence  of  T.ilJTim  auratum  in  Japan  as  a  species,  A.  Unoer  {GanL  Chnm., 
S.  ter.,  S9  {1901),  No.  75i,  p.  SS7).—T\\e  author  believes  that  L.  auratum  is  a  native 
Japan  species  and  not  of  hybrid  origin  as  supposed  by  some. 

The  origin  of  Lilium  auratum  {Amer.  Gard.,  Si  {1901),  No.  SS6,  p.  39g;  Her. 
Hort.,  73  {1901),  No.  10,  p.  246). — Some  theories  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  X. 
auratum  are  advanced. 

The  peony  and  its  cultivation,  W.  A.  Peterson  {Amer.  Gard.,  Si  {1901),  No. 
SS9,  pp.  441,  44t). — The  outdoor  culture  and  forcing  of  peonies  and  their  place  in  the 
border  are  discussed. 

Orowing  Primula  sinensis  for  exhibition,  J.  Hobson  {Amer.  Oard.,  gS{190l), 
No.  SS6,  p.  S97,  fig.  1) . — The  author  outlines  his  plans  for  growing  Chinese  primroce. 

Olassiflcation  of  hardy  primulas  from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  H.  Cob- 
REVON  {Rev.  Hort,  7S  {1901),  No.  10,  pp.  g4i-i4S). 

Culture  of  Perle  des  Jardins  rose,  J.  F.  Ammann  {Amer.  FUrriH,  16  {1901),  No. 
680,  pp.  1611,  16 li).— Paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  St  Louis  Florists'  Club. 

Bose  stocks  for  grafting,  H.  A.  Siebrecht  {Gardening,  9  {1901),  No.  SIS,  p. 
314). — On  account  of  the  rapid  and  strong  growth  of  roses  on  Manetti  stock,  this 
stock  is  considered  the  most  practical  for  forcing  where  the  plants  are  wanted  for 
only  one  season.  For  budding  or  grafting  roses  outdoors  Bosa  mult^hrajaponioa  is 
considered  far  superior  to  Manetti. 

Tree  planting  on  rural  school  gprounds,  W.  L.  Hall  (  V.  S.  DepL  Agr.  Farmen? 
Bui.  134,  pp.  37,  figs.  17) . — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
rural  school  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  them  and  protecting  them  from 
the  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  summer.  Before  planting  the  grounds  a  careful  plan 
should  be  drawn  up  showing  accurately  the  location  of  the  different  groups  of  trees 
to  be  planted  and  an  account  taken  of  the  soils  on  which  they-  are  to  be  planted. 
The  general  plan  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  authorities  who 
should  be  aided  and  supplementecl  in  the  work  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  bulletin  contains  many  suggestions  on  the  kinds  of  trees  to  plant, 
methods  of  obtaining  and  planting  trees,  and  the  care  of  trees. 
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Forest  conservation  in  Kentucky,  J.  B.  Atkinson  (Fbrea  Leavet,  8  {1901), 
No.  g,  pp.  Si,  8S). — The  distribntion  of  the  principal  forest  trees  in  the  State  is  briefly 
indicated,  and  estimates  made  of  the  area  of  forests  and  the  yield  and  value  of  the 
prodnct  which  has  been  Inmbered.  The  present  forest  area  of  the  State  is  said  to  be 
aboot  13,000,000  acres,  producing  yearly  lumber,  fuel,  etc.,  at  the  present  valuation 
of  $7,340,000. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  an  attempt  made  in  planting  walnuts  since  1888.  This 
began  with  the  planting  of  a  4-acre  tract  in  which  the  ground  was  prepared  and  the 
waloDte  planted  in  autumn  4  ft.  apart,  allowing  16  square  feet  of  growing  space. 
The  tract  has  been  divided  into  different  plats  in  which  the  effect  of  natural  and 
artificial  thinning  is  shown.  Where  the  trees  have  been  thinned  about  70  per  cent 
have  been  removed,  and  the  largest  of  the  remaining  trees  are  about  6  in.  in  diameter 
and  20  to  28  ft.  high.  On  the  tract  left  to  natural  conditions  the  trees  are  smaller 
in  diameter  but  nearly  the  same  height.  This  experiment  has  been  continued,  a  few 
acres  being  planted  every  year  or  two,  until  now  the  reforested  area  amounts  to 
about  30  acres. 

Tree  planting,  O.  M.  Mobris  {Otiahoma  8la.  Rpt.  1901,  p.  149). — A  brief  sum- 
mary is  given  of  the  tree  planting  which  was  conducted  during  the  year  covered  by 
the  report.  In  February,  1900,  yearling  seedlings  were  set  out  on  a  piece  of  rough 
land  onsnitable  for  turn  crops.  The  species  planted  and  the  number  of  trees  were 
as  follows:  White  elm,  9,000;  soft  maple,  catalpa,  black  locust,  and  box  elder,  5,000 
each;  white  ash  and  honey  locust,  3,000  each.  Of  these  plantings  on  June  1,  1900, 
the  living  trees  were  85,  96,  95,  97,  80,  27,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively,  of  those 
planted.  The  elms  were  in  poor  condition  when  set  out,  and  under  normal  circum- 
stances a  larger  percentage  would  probably  have  survived.  The  black  locust  made 
the  strongest  gro«-th,  with  catalpa  and  maple  about  equal.  Box  elder  Is  third,  elm 
fourth,  honey  locust  fifth,  and  ash  least  of  all.  Black  locust  thrived  best  in  mixed 
plantations,  while  the  others  did  beet  in  pore  plantings. 

Beport  of  the  forestry  commissioner,  J.  T.  Rotbrock  (Penngylvania  Depl.  Agr. 
ItpL  1900,  pi.  1,  pp.  98-116). — ^The  author  reports  substantial  progress  made  in  fores- 
try management  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year. 
Under  the  laws  establishing  the  office  of  commissioner  of  forestry,  there  have  been 
parrhased  and  added  to  the  State  forest  reserves  since  1898,  98,402  acres  which  are 
now  onder  the  control  and  management  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  as  a  part  of  the 
forestry  reservation  system.  These  lands  are  briefly  described,  and  the  subJM^t  of 
forest  fires  in  relation  to  forestry  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The  acts  of  the  legis- 
latures of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  relative  to  forest  management  are  quoted,  and 
the  text  of  proposed  laws  which  have  been  presented  to  the  l^slatures  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  given. 

Forest  ftres  and  lumbering  during  the  year  1800,  R.  S.  Conklin  {Penntyl- 
mnia  DepL  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pi.  1,  pp.  116,  117,  S»0-«ff^).— During  the  season  covered 
by  this  report  the  number  and  extent  of  forest  fires  was  considerably  greater  than 
those  of  previous  seasona  In  all,  214,061  acres  were  burned  over,  entailing  a  loss  of 
W06,581.  In  seeking  the  origin  of  these  fires,  it  was  found  that  most  of  them  were 
started  by  the  careless  bnming  of  brush  on  land  that  was  cleared  or  being  cleared, 
the  fire  escaping  and  running  into  the  timber.  The  lumbering  operations  conducted 
daring  the  year  showed  some  increase  over  those  reported  for  the  previous  year. 
About  14,000,000  ft.  B.  M.  more  pine  were  cut,  about  39,000,000  ft.  more  of  hemlock, 
•nd  146,000,000  ft.  more  of  other  woods.  There  were  cut-over  126,626  acres,  only 
28,869  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  farming  purposes. 
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Studio*  on  the  coast  redwood,  G.  J.  Pkiscb  {Proc.  Odifomia  Acad.  ScL,  S.  ser., 
Bot.,  S  {1901),  No.  3,  pp.  8S-106,  pi.  i).— Attention  is  called  to  the  habit  of  Seqtutia 
»empermren»  of  reproducing  iteelf  vegetatively  by  means  of  suckers  from  the  roots  or 
stomps.     This  power  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few  coniferons  plants.      The 
author  takes  exception  to  the  statement  by  Grannett  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  456)  that "  Mrith 
the  clearing  away  of  the  present  forests  the  end  of  the  species  as  a  source  of  lumber 
will  be  at  band,"  and  states  that  so  &r  as  the  r^on  south  of  San  Francisco,  in   the 
vicinity  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  is  concerned,  the  redwood  is  reproduced  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  and  has  attained  profitable  size,  and  that  it  still  occurs  in  profitable 
quantity.    The  growth  of  the  sprouts  from  the  stumps  and  underground  parts  appears 
to  be  considerably  faster  than  that  of  plants  from  seed.    The  sprouts  or  suckers  are 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  themselves  for  the  food  required,  and  for  this  reason  the 
young  trees  attain  a  considerable  height  and  diameter  in  a  few  years.    If  allowed  to 
grow  and  reasonably  protectetl  against  drought,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
valuable  redwood  timber  should  not  continue  to  be  produced.    The  author  believes 
that  by  the  metho<l  of  vegetative  reproduction,  even  under  present  climatic  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  redwood  forests  in  the 
regions  where  they  now  occur,  provided  lumbering  operations  are  so  conducted  that 
the  production  of  suckers  and  sprouts  is  not  interfered  with  by  destructive  fires. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  the  author  discuaaes  some  pecidiarilies  noted  for 
the  vegetative  shoots  of  young  redwoods.  Fasciation  appears  to  be  quite  common 
and  is  probably  due  to  external  injuries  producing  wounds  which  form  snckers  in  so 
great  abundance  as  to  insure  the  fusion  of  adjacent  parts  of  the  very  yotmg  branches. 

An  interesting  feature  described  is  that  of  albinism,  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  some 
sprouts  which  come  from  stumps  or  old  roots.  These  sprouts  are  sometimes  perfectly 
white  and  may  attain  a  height  of  30  cm.  in  the  course  of  the  season.  This  growth 
is  about  one-third  that  of  normal  shoots  and  the  increase  in  diameter  is  reduced  iti 
about  the  same  proportion.  While  specimens  of  albinos  that  are  several  years  old 
are  reported,  it  appears  that  the  tissues  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  winter  tiian 
those  produced  from  green  shoots,  and  as  a  result  the  white  forms  are  frequently 
frozen  to  the  ground.  Microscopical  examinations  made  of  the  2  forms  of  shoots 
showed  considerable  differences,  the  most  marked  being  in  the  leaves.  In  the  albino 
forms  there  was  little  differentiation  of  the  cell  contents  in  the  leaves,  and  in  most 
(■aw-H  there  was  no  indication  of  the  formation  of  plastids  or  chromatophores.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  the  albinos  are  probably  the  result  of  growth  at  a  temperature  too 
low  for  the  production  of  chlorophyll,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  so  interfered 
with  that  its  normal  functions  are  not  performed.  The  white  redwoods  live  para- 
sitically  u})on  the  old  roots,  being  dependent  entirely  upon  the  elaborated  material 
found  in  the  old  stumps.  There  appears  to  be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
leav*-s  to  form  chlorophyll  when  the  temperature  is  sufiJciently  high  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  the  author  believes  that  the  environmental  conditions  are  stronger  than 
the  here<litary  tendency  of  the  plant  to  produce  chlorophyll.  A  single  experiment, 
in  which  a  plant  was  removed  from  its  attachu£nt  to  the  roots  and  transplanted,  is 
re|M>rte<i,  the  plant  dying,  but  not  until  a  slight  coloration  was  noticed  in  some  of 
the  leaves.    This  phase  of  the  subject  is  to  be  investigated  further. 

The  Pennsylvania  hemlock  output  {Parent  Leave*,  8  {1901),  No.  I,  p.  SO).— 
The  forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  have  yielded  annually  about  1,000,000,000  ft 
of  hemlock  lumber.  In  addition  large  amounts  of  hemlock  bark  were  obtained  for 
use  in  tanning.  Recent  changes  in  tanning  methods  will,  it  is  believed,  bring 
about  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  demand  for  hemlock  bark  and  as  a  result  logging 
operations  will  be  diminished.  This  will  tend  to  conserve  the  timber  and  supply  of 
bark  for  a  much  longer  period  than  has  seemed  possible  under  the  previous  con- 
sumption. 
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Xhe  black  pine,  J.  Hubebtv  {Bui.  Soe.  Cent.  Forst.  Belg.,  8  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1- 
18,  pb.  i). — ^A  deecription  is  given  of  the  black  pine,  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  variety 
of  Phtus  larino,  indigenons  to  the  Styrian  Alps.  The  tree  has  been  saccessfully 
introduced  into  sylvicultural  operations,  being  especially  adapted  \o  calcareous  soils. 
Notes  are  given  of  a  number  of  artificial  plantations  of  this  pine  near  Rochefort,  in 
which  the  annual  increment  and  general  condition  of  the  trees  are  described.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  planting  with  Scotch  pine  as  a  mixture. 

The  relation  between  sap  and  heart  wood  of  the  oak  {But.  Soe.  Cent.  Ibrtt. 
Bdg.,  8  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  30-40). — The  anatomical  characteristics  of  heart  and  sap 
wood  are  described  and  their  chief  difierencee  pointed  ont.  The  heart  wood  is  rec- 
ogniied  by  the  resorption  of  starch,  ligneous  cells,  presence  of  tannin  in  these  cells 
and  their  walls,  and  the  formation  of  thyllte  in  the  larger  cells.  The  occurrence  of 
starch  and  tannin  in  the  wood  and  their  effect  upon  insect  borers  are  discussed.  In 
the  oak  there  seem  to  be  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  storing  of  starch,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects  upon  the  timber  the  trees  should  be  cut 
when  the  starch  content  is  at  its  lowest.  In  the  case  of  spruce,  fir,  linden,  etc.,  no 
starch  is  present  during  the  winter,  and  trees  should  be  cut  at  this  time.  With 
many  other  species  starch  disappears  in  late  summer  or  autumn,  while  with  others 
there  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  time  of  the  formation  of  growth  rings  and 
deposition  of  starch. 

The  teak  industry  of  Siam,  H.  Kmo  ( U.  S.  CormUar  Rpt».,  1901,  No.  IO41, 
pp.  1-6). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  teak  forests  of  Siam,  that  country  furnishing 
•boat  one-fourth  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  timber.  The  annual  shipments  of 
teak  from  the  3  ports  are  given. 

The  fixation  of  sand  dunes,  J.  Dbhorlaink  {Fixation  de»  dunes.  Parit:  A»»oc. 
Francaa  Avanc.  ScL,  1900,  pp.  14;  noted  in  Rev.  Eaux  et  ForHs,  40  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp. 
408,  409). — Qives  a  review  of  sand  dune  fixation  and  reclamation,  and  on  accoiuit  of 
their  adaptability  and  the  demand  for  their  timber  and  other  products,  recommends 
plantings  of  pedunculate  oak  and  of  Ptntw  maritima. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The  force  exerted  by  swelling  seeds,  D.  T.  MAcDotroAL  {Jour.  New  York  BoL 
Oard,,  t  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  S9-4S,  fig.  1). — The  author  describes  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  peas  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  force  exerted  by 
their  swelling.  The  seeds  were  inclosed  in  an  iron  cylinder  to  which  was  attached 
a  form  of  manometer,  which  is  described.  At  the  expiration  of  30  hours  the  air 
pressure  indicated  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  This  was  maintained 
for  2  days,  when  it  began  to  decrease  slowly.  At  the  end  of  a  week  it  had  fallen  to 
18  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Seed  studies,  W.  von  Pbterv  (Bol.  Agr.  y  Oanaderia,  1  {1901),  No.  16,  pp.  ISO, 
pit.  S).—A  general  report  is  given  on  the  objects,  methods,  and  standards  of  seed 
testings  with  special  reference  to  Argentine  conditions;  together  with  the  results  of 
investigations  conducted  at  the  seed-testing  station,  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture.  Illustrate<l  dew^riptions  are  given  of  the  principal  grass 
and  forage  plant  seeds  and  the  foreign  seeds  commonly  associated  with  them. 

Beport  of  seed  testing:,  G.  Valdbr  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  12  {1901),  No. 
*,  pp.  956,  857) . — A  tabular  report  is  given  of  the  germination  testa  made  at  the 
Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  of  about  100  varieties  of  seed,  and  the  germinations 
are  compared  with  the  germination  standards  which  have  been  adopted. 

A  cooperative  investigation  into  the  agricultural  seed  supply  of  Pennsyl- 
•"^aia,  G.  C.  Bdtz  {Penntylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  76,  pp.  60,  fig.  7).— This  bulletin 
gives  the  reenltsof  cooperative  investigations  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
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and  the  department  of  agriculture  of  that  State.  In  all  243  samples  of  seed  were 
collected  from  57  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  subjected  to  examination 
for  their  purity,  vitality,  and  genaineness.  They  included  timothy,  Kentucky  bine 
grass,  orchard  grass,  clover  (red,  crimson,  and  alsike),  onion,  cauliflower,  and  eweet 
com.  So  far  as  known  they  were  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  California.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  tabo- 
late<l,  comparisons  being  made  with  seed  of  standard  parity,  and  the  relative  coet  of 
the  pure  germinable  seed  in  each  sample  shown. 

The  clover  seeds  as  a  rule  were  found  quite  pure.  For  example,  only  3  samples  of 
red  clover  seed  out  of  33  examined  fell  below  the  standard  of  purity  and  5  below  the 
standard  of  germination.  The  18  samples  of  mammoth  red  clover  examined  were  in 
general  fully  up  to  the  required  standards  in  purity  and  germination.  The  crimson 
clover  seed  was  all  up  to  the  standard  of  purity,  but  some  of  the  seed  was  old  and 
did  not  germinate  well.  Among  39  samples  of  timothy  seed,  only  3  fell  slightly 
below  the  required  standard  of  purity,  but  several  samples  were  low  in  germinative 
ability  owing  to  the  seed  being  old.  There  was  great  variation  in  the  germinative 
power  of  orchard  grass,  the  range  being  from  33  to  96  per  cent.  The  greatest  extremea 
in  quality  were  met  with  in  the  samples  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  only  4  of  the  23 
samples  examined  reached  the  required  standard  in  germination.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  "there  are  farm  seeds  placed  on  sale  that  are  exceedingly  poor  and  even 
worthless;"  and  he  advocates  the  passage  of  a  pure-seed  law. 

The  weeds  represented  in  foreign  seeds  are  briefly  described,  and  the  laws  of  sev- 
eral States  relating  to  seed  inspection  are  quoted. 

Beport  of  the  section  of  seed  control  for  1800-1000,  A.  Yoigt  {Bd.  Mat.  u. 
Lub.  ]yaaTenhmde  Hamburg,  Abt.  SamencorUrole,  1900,  IX,  pp.  IS). — During  the  year 
rovenxl  by  this  report  1,603  samples  of  seed  were  examined,  2,169  tests  being  made. 
Of  the  samples  received  1,101  were  red  clover,  103  alsike,  99  white  clover,  78  alfalfa, 
42  timothy,  39  blue  grass,  31  orchard  grass,  29  bird's-foot  clover,  and  21  sheep  fescue; 
the  others  of  the  55  species  of  seed  examined  ranging  from  a  single  sample  to  15  or 
20.  Among  some  of  the  imparities  mentione<l  were  old  alsike  clover  seed  colored 
with  analin,  sand  lucem  substituted  for  alfalfa  see<l,  seed  of  Bratticajuncea  for  mus- 
tard seed,  etc.  A  specimen  of  African  oil  8ee<l  proved  to  be  the  seed  of  Ouuotia 
abymnica,  and  one  called  Brazilian  oil  fruit  proved  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Araucaria.  The  examination  of  967  samples  of  clover  and  forage  plant  seed  for 
dodder  showed  66  per  cent  pure  and  11  per  cent  additional  containing  but  a  single 
dodder  seed  per  hundred  grams  of  the  sample.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  total  nam- 
ber  of  samples  containing  dodder  seed  is  reported.  The  seed  harvest  of  Germany 
for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  is  said  to  have  been  a  poor  one,  and  as  a  result 
numerous  sophistications  and  substitutions  are  mentioned.  The  purity  and  germi- 
nation tests  showed  a  decided  falling  off  from  the  percentages  preWously  obtained 
for  many  varieties. 

An  experiment  is  reported  with  hard  seed  of  red,  white,  and  alsike  clover,  alfalfe, 
yellow  clover,  and  ki<lney  vetch.  Five  thousand  seed  of  red  clover,  1,800  of  white, 
and  1,100  of  alsike,  and  considerably  less  of  the  others,  were  soaked  in  distilled  water, 
after  which  they  were  placed  to  germinate  in  the  laboratory  window.  The  germina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  different  months  are  shown  in  tabular  form.  At  the  end  of  6 
months  60  per  cent  of  the  red  clover  and  alsike  and  50  per  cent  of  the  white  clover 
had  germinated,  while  all  of  the  others  had  germinated  within  this  time.  The  mass 
weight  of  a  numlier  of  samples  was  detennined,  and  observations  on  the  origin, 
purity,  germination,  etc.,  of  the  different  samples  are  given. 

Impurities  of  ^ass  and  clover  seeds,  L.  R.  Jongs  {Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  S87-S99) . — The  station  sent  out  a  request  for  samples  of  seed  to  a  number  of  farm- 
ers throughout  the  State,  and  received  more  than  200  samples  of  alsike  and  red 
clover,  timothy,  and  other  grass  seeds.    The  seeds  of  timothy  and  red  clover  were 
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examined  as  to  parity,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  impuritiee  in  the  different 
samples  are  shown  in  tabular  form,  and  a  discnaaion  is  given  of  the  results  shown 
in  the  tables.  In  general,  it  appeared  that  low  priced  seed  always  contained  a 
greater  amoont  of  imporidee  than  were  found  in  good  seed,  although  a  high  price 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  pure  seed  was  supplied  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of 
timothy  seed,  only  9  out  of  85  samples  fell  below  98  per  cent  purity;  while  of  the 
red  clover,  out  of  74  samples  examined,  only  29  were  up  to  the  standard  of  98  per 
cent  of  parity. 

Killing  weeds  with  chemicals,  L.  R.  Jonbs(  Vermmii  ;Sla.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  fse-gSS).— 
The  value  of  salt  applied  broadcast  for  the  destruction  of  the  orange  hawkweed,  as 
shown  by  a  previous  investigation  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  987)  is  stated.  Sulphuric  acid, 
dilated  to  1  part  of  acid  in  40  of  water,  has  been  claimed  as  more  efficient  than  salt 
for  the  destruction  of  this  weed.  The  author  repeated  his  experiments  with  salt, 
making  comparisons  with  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  obtained  indicate 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  not  to  be  compared  with  salt  as  a  remedy  for  the  hawkweed, 
and  the  author  states  his  beUef  that  salt  is  the  beat  chemical  yet  tried  for  killing  the 
orange  hawkweed. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  copper  sulphate  solution  for  killing  charlock, 
or  "kale  "  as  it  is  known  in  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  charlock  3  other  species 
of  Braasica  are  known  as  kale,  but  these  have  a  smooth,  glaucous  foliage  and  are 
bat  little  injured  by  chemicals.  Sprayings  were  made  in  oat  fields  in  which  3  and 
5  per  cent  solutions  of  copper  were  applied.  The  first  application  was  given  when 
the  plants  were  quite  small.  During  the  following  night  heavy  showers  fell  which 
doubtless  influenced  the  results.  This  application  resulted  in  the  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  fully  t  of  the  plants,  about  J  seeming  to  be  uninjured.  About  a  week  later 
other  plats  were  sprayed,  no  rain  falling  for  several  days.  In  this  caue  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  plants  were  killed  outright  and  others  injured.  Practically  every 
plant  of  charlock  was  killed  by  the  last  spraying  and  most  of  those  by  the  earlier 
one.  The  oat  plants  were  slightly  injured  but  soon  recovered.  The  uae  of  copper 
solphate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  gal.  of  water  when  sprayed  upon  young  plants  is 
said  to  be  efficient  for  their  destruction,  but  the  author  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  these  weeds,  where  it  is  possible,  is  not  by  the  use  of  chemicals  but  by 
freqoent  rotation  and  clean  cultivation. 


DISEASES  OF  PLAHIS. 

Phytopathology  and  its  service  to  agriculture,  E.  Marchal  (Jour.  Soc.  Cent. 
Agr.  Bdg.,  48  (1901),  No.  7,  pip.  t4g-g47). — A  brief  K>sam6  is  given  of  the  present 
status  of  our  knowledge  relating  to  plant  diseases  and  the  means  of  combating  them. 

Votes  on  plant  diseases,  E.  M.  Wiux)x  (OkkJioma  Shi.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  116-128, 
pit.  t). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  apple-leaf  rust,  and  nists  and  smuts  of  cereals. 
The  author  describes  the  hot-water  treatment  for  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  and 
oata  and  the  loose  amnt  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  recotninends  its  more  extended 
ose.  The  com  and  sorghum  smuts  are  described  at  some  length  and  references  given 
to  literature  relating  to  the  smuts  and  rusts  of  cereals  in  general. 

Hotes  on  some  species  of  Hehninthosporium,  and  the  diseases  of  barley 
■nd  oats  occasioned  by  them,  F.  K.  Ravn  (Zttchr.  Pflamenkrank.,  11  (1901),  No. 
l,pp.  1-se,  pU.  g,fig».  8). — Studies  are  given  on  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
ffdminthotporium  gramineum,  H.  teres,  and  H.  avenm.  These  fungi  are  parasitic,  the 
fiiBt  2  on  barley  and  the  last  on  oats.  The  author,  followmg  Kostrup,  refers  to  these 
diseases  as  the  striped  diseases  of  barley  and  oats,  the  name  being  derived  from  long 
discolored  stripes  occurring  on  the  leaves,  leaf  sheaths,  stems,  etc.  Prillieux  has 
given  the  name  Helminthosporioeis  to  these  aame  diseases.    Inoculation  experiments 
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with  the  different  fungi  showed  that  those  occurring  upon  the  barley  would  affect  that 
host  only,  and  not  oats,  rye,  or  wheat  The  other  species  {H.  avente),  while  most 
abundant  ui>on  oats,  gave  a  few  infections  on  barley,  but  none  upon  the  other  cereals. 
The  time  of  seeding  and  temperature,  during  the  first  few  days  of  germination,  were 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  disease;  plants  seeded  in 
the  cool  months  of  spring  or  autumn  were  much  more  affected  than  those  seeded 
when  the  average  temperature  was  higher,  July  and  August  seedlings  being  almost 
wholly  without  disease.  Differences  in  susceptibility  of  varieties  are  noted,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  soaking  the  seed  in  hot  water  or  in  a  solution  of  potassium  solphid 
prior  to  sowing  will  greatly  reduce  the  disease. 

Tbe  growth  of  ergot  on  rye  and  various  graaaes,  Noffray  {Mem.  Soe,  Nat. 
Agr.  France,  1S9  (1900),  pp.  501-555).— Vxom  experiments  conducted  by  theaathor 
it  is  claimed  that  in  the  germination  of  the  ergot  the  sclerotia  most  not  be  more 
than  1  year  old  and  the  climatic  conditions  must  be  mild  and  humid.  The  occasional 
almost  total  disappearance  of  ergot  from  crops  is  explained  by  the  unfavorable 
atmospheric  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  germination  of  the  fungna. 
In  addition  to  the  rye,  the  author  enumerates  30  species  of  grass  which  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  ergot,  among  them  are  the  dog-tooth  grass,  couch  grass,  meadow  fox- 
tail, various  species  of  brome  grasses,  timothy,  fescue  grasses,  rye  grass,  orchard 
grass,  and  several  species  of  Poa.  For  the  eradication  of  ergot  the  author  recom- 
mends careful  screening  of  all  seeds,  and  care  to  avoid  distributing  the  infected 
material  from  one  field  to  another  by  means  of  hay  or  stock.  In  case  of  pastures 
which  have  become  seriously  infected,  it  is  recommended  that  some  cultivated  crop 
should  be  employed  for  a  few  years  until  the  danger  from  propagation  has  passed. 

Potato  diseases  and  their  remedies,  L.  R.  Jonbs  (  Vermont  Sta.  Bpl.  1900,  pp. 
S68-3Sl,fig.  1). — In  the  season  covered  by  this  report  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  potato  crop.  The  yields  were  somewhat 
reduced  by  dry  weather,  but  on  this  account  there  was  less  disease  than  usual. 
Experiments  were  conducted  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  several  fungicides  and 
insecticides  when  applied  to  potatoes.  Standard  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  Puis 
green  was  added,  Bug  Death,  Laurel  green,  and  gypsum  and  Paris  green  were 
applied  under  similar  conditions.    At  the  time  of  the  first  application  and  for  nearly 

2  weeks  thereafter  but  little  difference  could  be  distinguished  in  the  condition  of 
the  several  plats.  By  the  time  of  the  second  application  marked  differences  began 
to  show  themselves,  which  increased  as  the  season  advanced.  In  all  cases  the 
plants  receiving  the  Bordeaux-Paris-green  mixture  were  more  flourishing  and  the 
leaves  larger  and  of  darker  green  color.  The  effect  of  the  different  fungicides,  as 
shown  by  the  yielil  of  the  various  plats,  is  given  in  tabular  form.  The  results  are 
especially  significant  since  there  was  no  fungus  whatever  on  any  of  the  potatoes. 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  again  shown  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  against  insect  attacks. 
The  amount  of  gain  due  to  the  use  of  this  mixture  when  applied  to  experimental 
plats  was  almost  exactly  duplicated  upon  the  main  field  of  the  fann,  the  sprayed 
plants  yielding  223  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  150  bu.  from  unsprayed  rows. 

The  number  and  dates  of  applications  to  secure  the  best  results  were  investigated, 

3  applications  being  made  of  the  Bordeaux-Paris-green  mixture  on  July  26,  August 
17,  and  Septeii.ber  8.  The  yields  of  potatoes  sprayed  at  different  times  showed  that 
the  first  application  was  the  most  important  one,  and  that  about  one-half  the  entire 
gain  was  attributed  to  that  The  second  and  third  applications  were  about  equal  in 
importance,  each  of  which  added  about  25  bu.  per  acre  to  the  entire  crop. 

Exi>eriments  are  reported  on  the  prevention  of  potato  scab,  in  which  comparative 
trials  were  made  of  corrosive  sublimate,  formalin,  formaldehyde  gas,  sulphur,  sulphur 
fumes,  and  insolation.  Where  the  soil  was  free  from  the  scab  germs  and  scabby 
seed  was  used,  a  scabby  crop  resulted,  but  where  the  soil  was  clean  and  the  seed 
properly  disinfected  a  clean  crop  was  secured.    Where  the  soil  was  badly  infected 
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no  method  of  treatment  was  entirely  effective.  Corrosive  sublimtite  and  formalin 
in  aolutioD  both  proved  excellent  disinfectants,  and  either  may  be  depended  upon 
in  practice.  Sulphur  proved  decidedly  inferior.  Exposure  to  the  sunlight  of  tubers 
designed  for  seed  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  scab.  In  this  case  the  seed  tubers 
were  exposed  for  4  weeks  previous  to  planting  and  a  fairly  clean  crop  was  given,  even 
when  very  scabby  seed  was  used.  This  treatment  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
hastening  the  growth  of  the  tubers  and  is  often  practiced  for  this  reason  alone.  The 
expoeore  of  seed  potatoes  to  aulpharous  gas,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended 
by  some  investigators,  was  less  efficacious  than  soaking,  either  in  corrosive  sublimate 
or  formalin  or  exposing  to  formaldehyde  gas.  The  formaldehyde  gas,  although  the 
experiments  are  not  as  conclusive  or  satisfactory  as  is  desirable,  gave  results  that  seem 
to  indicate  its  superiority  over  both  the  formalin  and  corrosive  sublimate  solutions. 

Concerning  the  fun^  occarring  in  the  beet-aeed  capauleai  F.  Bubak  {Zlschr. 
Lamda.Yertuchgw.  Oaierr.,  4{1901),  No.  4,  pp-  477,478). — The  author  reports  a  series 
of  studies  in  which  cultures  were  made  from  the  capsules  of  beet  seed,  the  fungi 
being  cultivated  in  various  sterile  media.  He  found  present  as  parasitic  fungi 
^loridefmium  ptUrefaciaig,  Cercospora  beticola,  Phoma  beUe,  and  EntyUrma  betiphilum, 
n.  sp.;  and  as  saprophytic  fungi,  numerous  species  of  Penicillium,  Aspergillus, 
Ster^matocystis,  Verticillium,  Mucor,  Rhizopus,  Cluetomium,  as  well  as  EuroUum 
rtpeiu,  Thamnidium  degatu,  Stachybotryg  aim,  AUemaria  tenuit,  Hormodendron  dado- 
tporimde*,  Trichcthedum  rogeum,  Sordaria  fimicola,  Stytamu  demonitis,  etc. 

A  disease  of  mangolds  and  sugrar  beets,  R.  H.  Biftin  {Dept.  Agr.  Cambridge 
Dmr.  Itpt.  1901,  pp.  S7-S9). — The  first  symptoms  of  disease  consist  of  the  brown  and 
dead  outer  leaves,  while  the  inner  leaves  become  yellowish  green  and  much 
wrinkled.  The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  on  the  edges  of  the  leafstalk. 
When  examined  the  roots  externally  show  but  little  evidence  of  disease  except  that 
the  affected  ones  are  somewhat  drier  and  harder.  When  cut  across,  the  fibrovas- 
cnlar  bundles  of  the  diseased  root  are  deeply  stained  a  purplish  black  color,  and  the 
leafstalks  are  marked  in  a  similar  manner.  Specimens  removed  from  the  field  to  a 
greenhouse  were  not  destroyed  by  the  disease,  but  made  a  slow,  stunted  growth. 
Further  examination  showed  the  ve^els  of  the  flbrovascular  bundles  plugged  with  a 
mucilaginous  mass  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria.  Sugar  beets  have  been 
noticed  as  affected  in  the  same  manner  and  the  bacteria  present  are  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  is  to  be  a  subject  of  further  investigation. 

A  soft  rot  of  carrot  and  other  vegetables,  L.  R.  Jones  ( Vermnnl  Sta.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  g99SS3,  figa.  11). — ^A  detailed  report  is  given  on  the  soft  rot  of  carrot  and  other 
vegetables  caused  by  BacUhu  carolovonu.  The  occurrence  and  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, morphological  and  physiological  character  of  the  organism,  and  its  various 
relations  are  described  at  length.  This  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  a  previous 
paper,  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  362). 

Abacteriosiaof  kohl-rabi,  L.  HiKKB^/tschr.  Landv}.Ver»uch»w.Oe»(err.,4(.i901), 
No.  4,  pp.  469-476,  pi.  1) . — A  preliminary  note  is  given  on  the  occurrence  of  a  bac- 
terial disease  of  kohl-rabi,  which  is  due  apparently  to  the  same  organism  as  that 
causing  the  brown  rot  of  cabbage  and  turnips,  which  has  alrea<ly  been  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
9.  p.  847). 

A  seriona  disease  in  the  cherry  orchards  of  Kent,  W.  Carkuthgi»  (Jour. 
Rog.  HorL  Soc  ^London],  S6  (1901),  No.  .S,  pp.  SlS-S16,figg.  2;  aUo  Qard.  Chron.  3. 
tr.,  99  {1901),  No.  74S,  p.  nt) . — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  serious  disease  of  cher- 
ries which  simultaneously  attacks  the  leaves  and  fruit,  rendering  the  fruit  unfit  for 
market.  The  diseased  leaves  remain  attached  to  the  branches,  and  a  further  char- 
acteristic is  the  shortening  of  the  branches  which  bear  the  diseased  leaves.  The 
intemodes  between  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  developed.  Dwarfing  of 
the  branch  is  said  to  be  not  directly  due  to  the  fungus,  but  is  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
food  as  a  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  the  leaf.    The  author  reiKirts  marked 
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differences  in  tlie  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  to  attacks  of  this  disease.  What, 
is  believed  to  l>e  the  same  trouble  has  been  described  in  Germany  as  due  to  the  fungus 
Onomonia  erythroMoma.  The  rapid  spread  of  this  disease  is  attributed  to  the  over- 
crowding of  fruit  trees  and  too  much  moisture.  As  a  remedial  treatment  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  diseased  leaves  should  be  gathered  and  burned.  If  this  should  be 
continued  for  a  few  years  the  disease  would  doubtless  cease  to  be  troublesome,  as  has 
alrewly  proved  the  case  in  Germany. 

Plum-tree  canker,  F.  A.  Wauoh  ( T'ermoni  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S70-S7S,  fig.  1). — 
Attention  is  called  to  a  canker  of  plum  trees  which  is  distinguished  from  gummoeia 
as  following  and  often  being  the  result  of  that  disease.  If  a  wound  of  a  peach  or 
plum  tree  remains  unhealed  for  some  time,  either  as  a  result  of  gum  flow  or  other 
cause,  the  surrounding  tissues  become  blackened  as  if  corroded,  so  that  the  usual 
processes  of  healing  do  not  take  place.  While  the  surrounding  parts  continue  to 
grow  the  cankered  portions  remain  dead,  blackened,  and  sunken  below  the  green 
adjacent  portions.  In  extreme  cases  the  branch  is  finally  killed.  It  is  to  these 
blackened,  unhealed,  and  unhealing  spots  that  the  term  canker  is  specifically  applied. 
Thus  far,  neither  fungi  nor  bacteria  are  known  to  definitely  cause  the  disease.  It 
frequently  begins,  however,  in  the  attacks  of  such  fung^  as  brown  fruit  rot  and  the 
fungus  causing  plum  pockets.  Some  varieties  are  much  more  susceptible  than  others 
to  injury  from  this  cause.  As  this  disease  is  not  known  to  be  directly  of  fungus  origin, 
spraying  can  not  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  remedy  and  the  only  way  to  rid  the  tree 
after  the  canker  appears  is  by  pruning.  Preventive  treatment  of  the  canker  in  arrest- 
ing tlie  spread  of  the  brown-rot  fungus  and  the  plum-pocket  fungus  may  be  given  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  should  be  applied  early  in  the  spring  before 
the  budri  start. 

Leaf  scorching^  of  trees  by  the  wind,  L.  R.  Jones  ( VermmU  Sta.  Rpt.  1900. 
pp.  ■iSl,  ;?A'i?). — About  July  1, 1900,  there  was  noticed  a  sudden  and  peculiar  blighting 
of  the  leaves  of  many  trees  and  shrubs.  This  was  first  noticed  on  elderberry.  A 
further  observation  revealed  similar  trouble  upon  a  number  of  other  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  blighting  was  begun  at  the  tips  and  margins  of  the  leaves,  although  in  broad 
leaves  like  maple  dead  spots  occurred  irregularly  between  the  larger  veins.  Con- 
siderable injury  M-as  done  by  this  leaf  scorching.  A  line  of  maple  trees  appeared  as 
if  scorched  by  fire  upon  one  side,  while  the  other  was  not  harmed.  The  cause  of 
injury  is  attributed  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  weather  conditions.  Hot,  clear,  dry 
weather  was  associated  with  heavy  winds,  and  excessive  loss  of  water  through  trans- 
piration is  lielieved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Trees  that  were  sheltered  from 
the  wind  escaped,  as  did  many  others  which  were  in  soil  conditions  especially  favors 
able.  With  the  exception  of  trees  recently  transplanted,  it  is  believed  but  little  per- 
manent injury  will  be  done. 

Spot  diseases  of  mandarins,  Irabut  (£uZ.  Agr.  Algirie  et  7\mitk,  7  (1901),  No. 
S,  pp.  IVi,  lis). — The  author  describes  the  causes  of  a  number  of  difierent  kinds 
of  spots  occurring  upon  the  mandarin.  One  in  which  the  spots  are  very  numerous 
and  quite  small  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  orange  black  scale  {Parlatoria  tixyphi). 
A  second  fonn  of  spot  is  described  in  which  the  spots  become  several  millimeters  or 
a  centimeter,  or  more,  in  diameter,  followed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  the  skin  ot 
the  fniit.  This  is  due  to  the  fungus  Septoria  glaucescens.  This  disease  is  sometimes 
quite  destructive  to  the  fruits.  Another  form  of  spot  described  is  due  to  an  acarid. 
This  produces  lesions  in  the  skin  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  easy  attack  by  the 
fungus  causing  the  previously  described  trouble. 

Ooosebeny  mildew  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lotidon],  8  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1-4,  pL  1).— 
A  brief  popular  deeciption  is  given  of  the  gooseberry  mildew  (Mcroiphieria  grostula- 
rue) .  This  mildew  is  said  to  be  less  destructive  than  the  American  gooseberry  mil- 
dew (flpierotheca  mors-uva:)  and  its  occurrence  may  be  prevented  by  repeated  spray- 
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ings  with  potassiuin  salphid  solution.  All  the  dead  leaves  should  be  collected  and 
bnrned  in  the  autumn  and  the  ground  under  and  around  the  bushes  du^  so  as  to  bury 
any  stray  spores  which  may  be  lying  upon  the  ground. 

Leaf  cast  of  pine,  C.  von  Tdbeuf  (Arb.  K.  OetundheUsanUe,  BM.  Abt.,  S  {1001), 
\o.  t,  pp.  1-160,  pit.  7,  figs.  SS). — A  review  is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this 
<liseat<e,  and  the  various  theories  as  to  its  cause  are  di8cu8se<l.  I.ieaf  cast  is  a  very 
troublesome  disease  in  nurseries  where  seedlings  of  Pinus  tiilventris  are  grown,  not 
infrequently  musing  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  young  plants.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  injury,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  l)e  attribute*!  to  Lophodermium 
ptnaMri;  and  the  systematic  relationships,  morphology,  biology,  and  pathological 
effect  upon  the  host  plant  are  described  at  some  length.  Numerous  infection  experi- 
ments are  reported  in  which  the  parasitism  of  the  fungus  was  clearly  established. 

Various  methods  are  described  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  It  appears  to  l)e  of 
onnsual  occurrence  and  of  little  importance  upon  seedlings  grown  among  grass,  weeds, 
or  other  plants;  and  it  is  recommended  that  mixed  sowings  should  be  made  in  the 
nursery  in  which  some  protective  species  are  introduced.  Hedges  and  walls  along 
the  west  side  of  plantations  are  also  protective  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  seed 
bed  for  young  pines  should  not  be  placed  near  pine  forests.  As  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  through  infested  seed,  special  care 
should  be  given  seed  selection,  and  the  young  seedlings  should  be  made  as  resistant 
as  possible  by  promoting  their  rapid  growth  through  cultivation  and  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers. A  report  is  also  given  of  experiments  conducted  at  a  number  of  different  sta- 
tions and  covering  several  years,  in  which  various  fungicides  were  tested  to  determine 
tlieir  value  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  leaf  t^ast.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  fungicides  containing  some  form  of  copper.  Thorough  and  repeated 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  or  without  sugar,  or  a  copper-soda  mixture, 
protected  the  young  seedlings  from  serious  injury. 

Notes  are  also  given  of  a  disease  resembling  leaf  cast  caused  by  the  larvie  of  Diphm 
[Cecidomtfia)  brachyntera,  and  statistics  as  to  the  distribution  and  injury  caused  by 
l«af-cast  diseases  are  presented. 

A  diwaae  of  Bpruce  twigs  (Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Forisl.  Belg.,  8  (1901),  A'o.  S,  pp.  eS-74, 
jit.  S,fig.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  spruce  causeil  by  attacks  of  Se/ttoria 
pnrruitica.  The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  May  or  June,  when  the 
young  shoots  are  rapidly  growing  and  are  quite  tender.  The  leaves  turn  brown  and 
fall  away,  leaving  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  dead  and  bare.  The  fungus  seems  to 
attack  -plants  in  the  seed  bed,  as  well  as  trees  20  to  50  years  old.  The  disease 
iinlinarily  begins  in  the  tips  of  the  branches,  where  growth  is  rapid  and  the  water 
rv<|uirements  the  most  pronounced,  spreading  from  this  point  downward.  The  fun- 
(tns  seems  more  prevalent  in  trees  grown  at  considerable  elevation  or  where  there  is 
a  diminution  of  the  water  supply  and  where  the  circ-ulation  of  air  and  the  light  are 
iiuense.  The  development  of  the  parasite  seems  to  be  greatly  favored  by  dry  seasons. 
In  addition  to  the  disease  caused  by  Septoria  the  spruce  trees  are  quite  sus(%ptible  to 
iiltacrks  of  Bolryti»  dougltuii. 

The  cacao  disease  {Trinidad  Bol.  Dept.  Bxd.  Mwe.  Inform.,  1901,  No.  37,  p.  S28).— 
A  l)rief  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  on  the  branches  of  cacao  trees  of  growths 
known  as  wit<:hes'  brooms  or  hexenbesens.  The  cause  of  these  growths  is  said  to  l)e 
KixMuctu  theobromie.  The  disease  so  far  has  been  obeerve«l  only  in  Surinam,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  wherever  observed  the  deformed  growth  should  Ihj  cut  out  and 
the  trees  sprayed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Hexenbesen  of  cacao  trees  in  Surinam,  J.  Kitzema  ho»{7Aschr.  I'jlanzenkrank., 
11  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  96-30,  figt.  g). — A  technical  description  is  given  of  hexenl)esens 
or  witches'  brooms  occurring  upon  cacao  trees  in  Surinam.  The  author  finds  they 
•re  earned  by  a  new  species  of  Exoascus  to  which  the  name  A',  theol/romx  is  given. 
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The  carnation  in  health  and  disease,  A.  F.  Wood  ( FlorigU'  Exdtange.,  tS  {J901), 
No.  8,  pp.  188, 189,  figs.  4;  Amer.  Florist,  16  (1901),  No.  664, pp.  990-993, Jigx.  10).— Tbe 
aathor  popularly  describes  the  stixmonose  of  carnations,  and  briefly  mentions  stau 
rot,  leaf  spot,  and  fairy  ring  spot  as  sometimes  proving  serious  diseases  of  camaUuoB. 

An  injurious  fundus  of  orchids,  P.  Hbnninus  {NoliM.  K.  Dot,  Carten  u.  JTiu., 
Berlin,  S  (1901),  No.  35,  pp.  97-99). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  hitherto  umle- 
Bcribed  fungus  which  has  been  observed  upon  the  psendobulbs  of  MaxiOaria  ruj'etccta. 
The  fungus,  to  which  tlie  name  Nectria  btilbicola,  n.  sp.,  is  given,  is  technically 
described.  The  fungus  seems  to  be  indigenous  in  Venezuela  or  Trinidad,  bat  has 
been  observed  to  cause  serious  injury  in  other  localities. 

A  new  method  of  combating  nematodes,  H.  Wilpabth  (Zttchr.  Ver.  DeaL 
Zuckerind.,  1900,  No.  Si9,  pp.  195-204;  abs-  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  g  AbL,  7  (1901), 
No.  IS,  p.  44S). — On  account  of  the  excessive  cost  and  impracticability  of  catrh 
crops  and  chemicals  for  the  destruction  of  nematodes,  the  author  was  led  to  invest 
tigate  other  means  for  their  destruction.  He  reports  having  observed  in  beet  fields 
that  here  and  there  individiul  specimens  occurred  which  had  not  been  attacked  by 
the  nematodes,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  breeding  a  race  of  sugar  beets  which 
will  be  resistant  to  nematodes. 

On  the  preventive  spraying  of  green  plants,  L.  Manqin  (IUc.  Horl.,  73  (1901), 
No.  4,  !>•  86). — ^The  occurrence  of  fungus  diseases  and  insect  enemies  on  palms  and 
other  plants  in  hothouses,  especially  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  is  commented 
upon.  Palms  in  particular  are  subject  to  attack  of  GraphioUi  phoenidi,  which  attacks 
the  leaves,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  rapid  propagation  the  plants,  nnleas 
unusually  vigorous,  are  weakened  by  it.  Another  serious  trouble  in  the  greenhouse 
is  the  fumagine  which  follows  the  presence  of  certain  insects.  For  the  prevention  of 
the  fungus  diseases,  the  author  ret^ommends  spraying  the  plants  with  a  one-half  per 
cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  a  solution  of  naphthoibeta,  5  gm.  to  10  liters  of 
water.  For  the  destruction  of  insects,  tobacco  extract  may  be  added  to  the  napbthol 
solution. 

A  calcitun  sulphid  or  a  sulphur-copper  fungicide,  A.  Sbigmocket  (Ret.  ML, 
14  (1900), p.  487;abs.  inAnn.  Agron.,  S7  (1901),  No.6,p.  g90).—TheaathoTdescribeB 
a  fungicide  which  has  been  successfully  used  for  the  prevention  of  grape  diseasesL 
It  is  composed  of  25  kilos  of  lime  and  50  kilos  of  triturated  sulphur,  which  are 
mixed  with  100  to  200  liters  of  water  and  boiled  for  2  to  3  hours.  To  this  mixture 
50  kilos  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution  are  added  and  the  volume  diluted  to  25  or 
60  hectoliters,  depending  on  whether  a  1  or  2  per  cent  solution  is  desired.  This 
mixture  gives  a  complex  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
sulphur.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  2  applications  of  the  fungicide — the  first 
made  in  May  and  the  second  about  the  end  of  June— will  protect  the  grapevines  from 
mildew.  The  fungicide  adheres  very  readily  to  the  leaves,  and  the  copper  sulphate 
decomposing  slowly  retains  its  efficiency  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Kotes  on  troublesome  insects,  E.  M.  Wilcox  (Oklahonta  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  1  li- 
ne, figs.  3). — Aphis  cucumerit  is  reported  as  doing  considerable  damage  to  melons  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1900.  For  controlling  the  ravages  of  this  insect  it  is  recommended 
that  the  ground  be'  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  rubbish  at  harvesting.  Badly  infecited 
plants  may  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  harlequin  cabbage-bug  is  reported 
as  producing  5  broo<l8  in  Oklahoma  The  last  brood  is  said  to  winter  over  as  neariy 
mature  adults.  It  is  urgetl  that  leaves  and  other  refuse  should  be  collected  into 
heaps  to  serve  as  hiding  places  for  the  bugs,  and  tliat  this  nibbish  should  be  burned 
late  in  the  winter.     For  controlling  Mytux  cerad  it  is  recommended  that  inserted 
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cherry  trees  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale^iil  soap.  The  false  chinch 
bug  (\y»iu*  anguMatwi)  is  reported  as  injuring  turnips,  rape,  beets,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, and  flax.  The  destruction  of  wild  species  of  the  mustard  family  is  recommended 
as  a  means  for  checking  this  insect. 

Beport  of  the  botanist  and  entomologist,  G.  W.  Herbick  ( Mitsimppi  Sla. 
Rpl.  1901,  pp.  26-S8). — Observations  have  been  made  on  insects  injurious  to  pecans, 
including  CaUxrUa  viduala,  Oncidere*  texana,  and  Seaa  seilula.  The  author  made  a 
study  of  the  moeqnitoes  of  the  State,  and  carried  out  some  experiments  in  combating 
the  horn  fly.  It  was  found  that  by  spraying  the  cattle  with  a  20  or  25  per  cent  mix- 
ture of  kerosene  and  water  nearly  all  the  flies  were  killed.  Even  a  stronger  solution 
than  this  can  be  used  without  bad  effect  on  the  cattle.  It  was  found  that  kerosene 
and  water  evaporated  too  quickly  in  dry  weather  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  spray 
the  cattle  oftener  than  twice  per  week.  By  spraying  with  undiluted  crude  petro- 
leom  it  was  found  that  one  treatment  was  effective  for  from  2  to  4  days,  and  all  the 
flies  were  killed.  Even  a  60  per  cent  solution  of  crude  petroleum  in  water  was 
equally  effective.    No  harm  was  caused  to  the  cattle. 

Votes  on  ipjurioua  insects,  E.  Fleutiacx  (Agr.  Pral.  Pays  Chaudx,  1  {1901) , 
Vo.  1,  pp.  110-116). — ^The  seeds  of  a  custard  apple  {Anona  muricata)  were  found  to 
be  badly  infested  with  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Dryoccetes.  In  some  cases 
as  many  as  a  dosen  specimens  of  the  insect  were  found  in  a  single  seed.  The  insect 
was  found  in  all  its  stages  in  the  same  seed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  period  of  egg 
laying  is  interrapted  and  extends  overa  considerable  period.  ^A  description  is  given 
of  the  method  of  egg  laying  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  various  stages  of  the  insect. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  insects  which  were  found  injuring  coffee  grains. 
The  species  most  abundant  and  injurious  were  Catharttu  adrena,  Lophocateres  piufiUus, 
and  Bhanus  frumeniariut.  A  number  of  other  insects,  including  Chrysobothrit  chal- 
eophoTta  and  Agrilut  arcalatxu,  are  reported  as  causing  injury  to  the  branches  or  stems 
of  coffee  plants. 

Beport  on  economic  entomolo^  for  1900,  G.  H.  CARPiarTGR  {Reprint  from 
Spt.  GrnncS  Roy.  JhMin  Soc.  1900,  pp.  9S-108,  figs.  9).— The  author  presents  descrip- 
tive  biological  and  economic  notes  on  a  number  of  injurious  insects,  including  carrot 
fly,  pea  beetle,  Thript  physopitt,  Lecardum  ribts,  Hylurgus  piniperda,  HyponomexUa 
(agnageOm,  PsyUa  buxi,  T^nea  grandla,  Tenebrio  moUtor,  and  Tenebroides  maurilaniciu. 

I>ise<Mes  of  nursery  stock,  H.  Gakman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  93,  pp  99-111,  pis. 
5).— Notes  are  given  on  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 
The  author  gives  formulas  of  materials  to  be  used  in  generating  the  gas.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  where  trees  are  exceptionally  large  or  where  only  a  few  trees  are 
inlested  it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  apray  with  soap  solution  or  kerosene 
preparations.  Apple  trees  sprayed  for  San  Joe6  scale  with  a  60  per  cent  mechanical 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  water  were  not  injured  in  the  least,  while  nearly  all  the 
scales  were  killed.  In  2  orchards  crown  gall  was  found  to  have  infested  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  apple  trees.  A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  appearance  and  posi- 
tion of  the  gall.  It  is  recommended  that  infected  trees  should  be  at  once  removed 
and  burned.  A  knot  disease  of  apple  trees,  similar  to  black  knot  of  plums,  is  reported. 
At  the  base  of  the  main  branches  and  some  times  on  the  trunk  itself  smooth  olive- 
green  warts  appear,  which  increase  in  size  and  become  rough.  These  warts  may  be 
removed  with  a  knife  and  the  affected  parts  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  the 
whole  tree  naay  be  dug  out  and  destroyed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by 
double-working  Northern  Spy  apples,  as  recommended  in  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, a  stock  may  be  secured  which  is  reasonably  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  the 
woolly  aphis.  Certain  nurseries  in  the  State  have  advertised  trees  for  sale  without 
guaranty,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  nurseries  from  which  they  are  sold  are 
infested  with  the  San  Job6  scale.    A  vigorous  protest  is  entered  against  such  business. 
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An  enemy  of  alfalfa,  R.  Gavoty  (Prog.  Ayr.  et  VU.  (jSrf.  L'Etl),  SS  {t901),  Ab. 
SS,pp.  44-411). — The  author  reports  serious  injury  to albilfo  from  the  attacks  of  .C'olaa- 
pidema  alrum.  The  Xsrvtei  appear  in  April,  and  when  occurring  in  large  numbers 
cauHo  alrooHt  total  destruction  of  the  alfalfa.  Numerous  experiments  with  different 
insecticide  materials  were  m»le  without  great  success.  These  experiments  included 
the  use  of  tnilphate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  600  gm.  to  100  liters  of  water,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  Bordeaux  mixture,  tobacco  decoction,  and  sulphur.  These  remetlies 
proved  to  be  rather  expensive  and  were  too  ineffective  to  be  recommended  for  fur- 
ther use. 

The  Hessian  fly;  its  rava^s  in  Kew  York  in  1901,  I.  P.  Robbrts,'  "M..  V. 
Slinoerlani),  and  J.  L.  Stone  (A>k>  York  Cornell  Sla.  Brd.  194,  pp.  ~S7-S60,fig».  S}. — 
A  general  dixcussion  is  given  of  the  occurrence  and  injurious  attacks  of  the  Heaeian 
fly  in  New  York  during  the  season  of  1901.    Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  relative 
abundancoand  injurious  action  of  the  insect  in  various  localities.    Cooperative  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  by  several  farmers  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  most  suitable  varieties  of  wheat  for  growth  in  their  locality.    Some  differences 
were  noted  in  the  resistant  power  of  different  varieties  of  wheat  to  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly.    It  appears  from  these  experiments  and  from  the  observations  of  others 
that  varieties  which  prove  liighly  resistant  in  one  State  or  one  locality  may  not  be 
resistant  when  planted  in  another  locality.    It  is  believed  that  the  Hessian  fly  caiif<es 
more  injury  on  dry  poor  land  than  on  moist  well-drained  rich  soils,  and  that  thick 
8ee<ling  and  vigorous  growth  assist  in  warding  off  the  attack  of  the  fly.    The  most 
resistant  varieties,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  authors,  are  Dawson  Golden 
Chaff,  Trosperity,  No.  8,  Democrat,  Red  Russian,  and  White  Chaff  Mediterranean. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  appearance,  habits,  and  life  history  of  this  insect.     It  is  not 
considered  possible  to  give  a  date  which  will  be  a  safe  guide  for  sowing  wheat  in  New- 
York  for  any  series  of  years.    In  general,  however,  wheat  sown  after  September  20 
is  leas  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly  than  that  which  is  sown  earlier.     Attention  is  called 
to  the  desirability  of  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  and  of  thorough  tilling  of  the 
soil,  together  with  the  use  of  trap  crops. 

The  Hessian  fly  in  Ontario,  W.  Lochrbad  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erpt.  Fnrm 
Bid.  lift,  pp.  16,  figs.  10). — A  brief  historical  account  is  given  of  the  Hessian  fly  in 
Ontario,  and  the  losses  caused  by  its  depredations.  The  insect  is  described  in  its 
various  stages,  and  brief  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history.  There  are  2  broods  a 
year  in  Ontario,  and  the  eggs  are  ordinarily  laid  during  the  last  week  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  Septeml)er.  Occasionally,  however,  the  eggs  are  deposited  as  late 
as  September  20.  Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Hessian 
fly  and  on  the  various  insects  which  are  most  frequently  mistaken  for  this  pest 
A  list  of  the  common  food  plants  is  also  given.  In  a  discussion  of  remedies  against 
the  Hessian  fly,  reference  is  made  to  the  methods  which  are  in  common  use  in  com- 
l)ating  this  insect.  It  is  suggested  that  fall  wheat  should  be  sown  in  Ontario  about 
the  middle  of  September.  It  is  urged  that  special  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  before  sowing.  Where  summer  following  is  not  excluded 
by  considerations  of  economy  this  method  of  preparation  yields  the  best  results  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  desirability  of 
planting  trap  crops  and  burning  stubble  and  refuse.  In  order  that  any  methods 
against  this  insect  may  be  generally  successful  it  is  necessary  to  secure  cooperation 
of  all  farmers  in  any  given  locality. 

Biological  and  economic  notes  on  the  bollworm,  G.  del  Gcercio  {Nuove 
Relaz.  R.  -Sfoz.  ErU.  Agr.,  1.  ser.,  1900,  No.  S,  pp.  14S-159,fig».  6) .—The  author  describes 
the  species  in  all  stages  and  gives  notes  on  its  habits  and  life  history.  A  number 
of  the  host  plants  for  this  species  in  Italy  are  enumerated,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  said' to  be  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  tomato,  and  pepper.  Com  is  also 
attacked,  but  this  crop  is  not  so  important  in  Italy  as  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  bollworm  and  of  the  remedies  which 
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have  been  recommended  for  combating  the'  insect  in  the  larval,  pupal,  and  adolt 
stages.  The  use  of  arsenites  against  the  larvae  in  Italy  is  said  to  be  attended  with 
more  danger  than  in  the  United  States.  The  author  recommends,  therefore,  tobacco 
decoction. 

The  grain  lantern  fly  (Tettigometra  obliqua),  G.  del  Guebcio  (Nuove  Rdaz. 
R.8Ua.  EnL  Aifr.,  1.  ter.,  1900,  No.  S,  pp.  13B-14£,fig*.  .#).— The  author  describes 
this  insect  in  all  its  stages  and  gives  tables  showing  variation  in  size  of  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  damage  caused  by  the  species  is  probably  greater  than  usually 
supposed,  since  some  of  its  injury  is  attributed  to  other  insects.  Injuries  are  espe- 
cially marked  on  the  tender  portions  of  the  food  plants.  After  ttte  grain  becomes 
laiger  and  the  epidermis  more  firm,  the  injury  is  less  pronounced.  In  preventing 
damage  from  this  insect  the  author  recommends  planting  early  varieties  of  grain  and 
early  in  the  season,  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  well  developed  before  the  insects 
begin  their  attack.  The  use  of  fertilizers  is  also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Stubble  should  be  burned  over  in  order  to  destroy  the  insects  which  have  collected 
OD  green  radicle  leaves  and  on  grasses  which  may  grow  in  the  grain  fields. 

The  grain  lantern  fly  fastens  itself  to  the  stems  of  grain  by  means  of  its  beak  and 
does  not  move  until  ready  for  its  final  transformations.  After  the  grain  harvest  the 
species  migrates  to  grasses  of  various  sorts. 

Some  insects  ii^^urioua  to  stored  grain  and  the  cereal  products,  B.  F.  Mac- 
Cabtnbt  (Pennxylvania  DepL  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  1,  pp.  8S-90,  figx.  8). — Brief  descrip- 
tive economic  and  biological  notes  are  given  on  Angoumois  grain  moth,  granary 
weevil,  saw-toothed  grain  beetle,  bean  weevil,  pea  weevil,  Mediterranean  flour  moth, 
Indian-meal  moth,  and  confused  flour  beetle. 

Species  of  Calandra  and  other  injuriovis  insects,  P.  Bioukoe  {Ree.  Ghi.  Agron. 
[iouwnn],  10  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  S89-S94). — Brief  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history, 
and  means  of  combating  Ephetlia  hihnitUa,  and  common  species  of  grain  beetle. 

Scale  lice  on  the  sugar  cane  in  Java,  L.  Zehntner  {Meded.  ProeftUU.  Suikeniet 
Wal  Jara,  1901,  No.  5g,  pp.  IS,  pig.  2) . — The  author  describes  in  detail  an  undeter- 
mined species  of  Aspidiotus  and  one  of  Planchonia.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  these  insects.  The  first  species  was  found  parasitized  by  a 
member  of  the  &mily  Encyrtin^  while  a  parasite  of  the  fomily  Aphelinte  was  bred 
from  the  second  species. 

The  Ufe  history  of  two  species  of  plant  lice  inhabiting  both  the  witch- 
hazel  and  birch,  T.  Pbrgande  (  V.  <S'.  Depl.  Agr.,  DivigUm  of  Enlomology  Bui.  9,  tech. 
Kr.,pp.  44,  fig*.  SS). — The  stem  mothers  of  HonnapMa  hatnamelidit  are  hatched  from 
winter  ^gs  in  early  spring  and  make  their  appearance  about  a  week  before  the  leaves 
of  the  witch-hazel  unfold.  This  generation  causes  the  development  of  conical  galls 
on  the  leaves.  In  each  of  these  galls  from  100  to  120  larvse  are  produ<5e<l  by  the 
?tem  mother.  These  larvee  reach  maturity  within  from  16  to  20  days  and  are  all 
pussessed  of  wings  constituting  the  migratory  generation.  The  migratory  period 
extends  from  May  until  July.  There  is  only  one  generation  of  migrants  in  each  gall. 
The  migrating  forms  fly  to  birch  trees,  where  they  deposit  larvte  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  generations  on  the  leaves  of  the  birch  are 
very  similar  in  appearance  and  life  history.  The  fifth  generation  becomes  mature 
about  the  middle  of  August  and  produces  larvre  which  resemble  Aleurodes  in  form. 
The  sLzth  generation,  after  passing  through  4  molts,  acquires  wings  and  migrates 
back  to  the  witch-hazel.  From  these  fall  migrants  another  generation  of  males  and 
females  is  developed  and  the  eggs  are  deposited,  in  which  form  the  species  passes 
the  winter. 

The  life  history  of  Hamamdistet  tpinosus  resembles  that  of  the  species  just  men- 
tioned except  for  the  foct  that  the  galls  on  witch-hazel  are  developed  in  the  flower 
bods  rather  than  on  the  leaves,  and  the  species  hibernates  on  birch,  requiring,  there- 
fore, more  than  a  year  for  a  complete  life  cycle.    The  winter  eggs  are  deposited  from 
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the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  July  and  hatch  during  May  and  June  of  the  folloic- 
ing  year,  remairung  dormant,  therefore,  nearly  a  whole  year.  The  stem  mothers 
upon  hatching  attack  the  young  floWer  budfl,  and  cause  a  rapid  and  peculiar  develoi>- 
ment  of  these  structures,  so  that  the  insects  are  soon  inclosed  within  a  hollow  gall 
which  later  is  covered  with  conspicuous  spines.  In  these  galls  the  second  or  migra- 
ting generation  is  developed.  The  migrants  appear  in  July  or  about  a  month  after 
the  hatching  of  the  first  generation,  and  continue  to  issue  until  late  in  the  fiUl.  They 
migrate  from  witch-hazel  to  birch.  The  third  generation  of  this  species  assumes  a 
form  which  closely  resembles  species  of  Ctenochiton.  About  the  middle  of  April, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  leaf  buds  of  the  birch  begin  to  open,  the  females  of  this  gen- 
eration which  have  hibernated  on  the  birch  deposit  their  larvse  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves  in  the  folds  between  the  transverse  veins.  The  irritation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  insects  induces  the  leaves  to  curl  down,  and  finally  the  leaf  becomes 
much  changed  in  appearance  by  the  formation  of  corrugations.  The  attack  of  this 
generation  is  sometimes  a  serious  drain  upon  the  health  of  birches.  The  winged 
form,  or  the  return  migrant,  belongs  to  the  fifth  generation  and  migrates  back  to  the 
witch-hazel  during  June. 

San  J086  scale,  A.  H.  Benson  (Queemland  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  451- 
464,  pi.  1). — The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  this  insect,  with  notes  on  its  dis- 
tribution, habits,  and  extent  of  injury  in  Australia.  It  is  believed  that  the  scale 
was  introduced  into  Australia  from  California.  A  list  of  food  plants  upon  which  the 
insect  has  been  found  is  given.  The  author  considers  the  best  winter  spray  to  be  bme, 
sulphur,  and  salt  wash.  Other  artificial  remedies  which  have  been  found  effective 
are  whale-oil  soap,  tobacco  extract,  sulphid  of  soda,  and  whale-oil  wash  and  kero- 
sene sprays.  The  author  prefers  the  other  insecticides  to  kerosene.  In  making  the 
sulphid  of  soda  and  whale-oil  wash,  6  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  3  lbs.  of  concentrated  lye 
are  boiled  in  2  gals,  of  water.  At  the  same  time  30  lbs.  of  whale-oil  soap  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  48  gals,  of  water,  and  the  sulphid  of  soda  is  to  be  added  to  this  mixture. 
The  whole  is  then  trailed  and  water  added  to  make  120  gals,  in  all. 

A  new  means  of  combating  the  olive  fly,  A.  Brian  {Prog.  Agr.  a  Vit.  (6d. 
L'Ea),  as  {1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  55-57).— According  to  the  experiments  of  Prof.  C. 
Parona,  it  is  believed  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  combating  Daeut  oUa  in  oUve 
orchards  are  too  expensive.  Since  it  is  well  known  that  the  insect  prevails  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  storehouses  where  olives  are  collected  for  extraction  of  the  oil, 
it  is  suggested  that  special  attention  be  given  to  destroying  the  insect  in  such  situa- 
tions. Experiments  conducted  for  this  purpose  showed  that  the  insects  may  be 
readily  destroyed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  walls  of  storehouses  be  made  of 
smooth  lumber  and  that  the  larvae  and  chrysalides  be  collected  by  hand  and 
destroyed. 

The  almond  bagworm  {Bvl.  Bot.  Depl.  Jamaica,  n.  ter.,  8  (1901), No.  9,  p.  141)- — 
The  insect  is  considered  to  be  Oiketicits  ob&oMit,  and  is  reported  for  the  first  time  as 
injurious  to  orange  trees. 

Currant  aphides  (Bd.  Agr.  [London],  Leaflet  No.  68,  pp.  6). — Considerable  in- 
jury to  currants  is  reported  from  the  attacks  of  Rhopalosipkwn  ribit  and  MytuB  rUm. 
In  some  localities  the  currrant  bushes  were  entirely  ruined  by  these  insects,  the 
leaves  turning  brown  and  the  fruit  falling  off.  Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and 
life  history  of  the  two  species.  It  is  recommended  that  black  currants  be  severely 
pruned  in  the  fall  following  an  attack  of  the  insects,  and  that  the  pruned  branches 
be  burned.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  quassia  is  recommended.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  first  application  be  made  early  in  the  year. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees,  B.  F.  MacCartnbt  (Penngylvania  Depl. 
Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  1,  pp.  91-97,  figs.  4). — Brief  notes  on  imported  elm-leaf  beetle, 
white  marked  tussock  moth,  wood  leopard  moth,  and  bagworm. 
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The  imported  elm-Ieaf  beetle,  H.  T.  Fernald  (Masmchuselts  Sta.  Bid.  76,  pp.  8, 
fig.  1) . — Notes  are  presented  on  the  occurrence,  distribution,  life  history,  and  food 
plants  of  this  insect  The  most  approved  remedies  are  outlined  and  formulas  are 
given  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  insecticides  for  use  against  this  beetle,  such  as 
arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  a  mechanical  mixture  of  kero- 
sene and  water.  It  is  recommended  that  trees  should  be  sprayed  when  the  leaves 
are  about  half  grown,  and  that  the  application  should  be  repeated  during  the  first 
week  in  June.  Loose  bark  on  the  trunk  should  be  scraped  off,  and  the  gnibs  and 
pnpse  at  the  base  of  the  tree  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  boiling  water  or 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Tent  caterpillars  (Bd.  Agr.  {London],  Lmftet  No.  69,  pp.  6). — Descriptive  and 
biological  notes  are  given  on  Clisiocampa  neuttria  and  the  brown-tail  moth.  Both 
species  are  injurious  to  various  fruit  trees,  especially  apple,  plum,  and  pear,  but  the 
first-named  species  is  most  common  and  most  destructive.  Besides  fruit  trees,  it 
feeds  on  oak,  elm,  hawthorn,  and  various  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  brown- 
tail  moth  has  a  somewhat  local  distribution,  but  occurs  in  great  numbers  wherever 
it  is  found.  The  qjg  bonds  of  C.  neiutria  should  be  collected  in  winter  and  burned. 
The  tent  of  the  brown-tail  moth  may  he  easily  detected  in  winter  and  cut  off  and 
baroed.  Spraying  with  Paris  green,  London  purple,  or  arsenate  of  lead  is  also  effect- 
ive against  both  these  insects. 

Observatioas  on  the  South  African  locust  fundus,  G.  Lindau  (Notizhl.  K. 
BoL  Oartm  u.  Mus.,  Berlin,  S{1901),  No..  S6,  pp.  119-1^6,  pi.  .?).— The  author 
describes  in  detail  the  growth  and  morphological  characters  of  this  species  of  fungus, 
which  is  described  imder  the  name  Mxicor  lociuiieida.  Culture  experiments  with  this 
fongns  indicated  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  on  any  of  the  usual  media,  and  if 
it  proves  to  be  as  effective  as  already  suspected  its  culture  on  a  commercial  scale  will 
be  an  easy  matter. 

Spraying  calendar  {Pmnitylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  1,  pp.  890-906). — 
Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  insecticides  and 
foD^cides  in  the  case  of  the  common  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  of  various 
cultivated  crops. 

Insect  powders  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  19  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  266-170). — 
Brief  compiled  notes  are  presented  on  the  history,  cultivation,  preparation  for  use, 
»nd  active  principles  of  a  species  of  pyrethrum  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
insect  powders. 

The  new  Vkw  concerning'  insect  pests,  W.  E.  BBrrroN  {(kmnedU^U  State  Sta. 
BvU.  1S4,  pp.  6) . — A  law  concerning  insect  pests  was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  legis- 
bUare  on  June  4,  1901,  and  approved  by  the  governor  on  June  10.  A  copy  of  the 
law  is  given  in  the  bulletin,  and  a  brief  statement  is  made  by  the  author  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 

How  to  keep  white  ants  from  a  building  ( Queendand  Agr.  Jour. .  9  ( 1901 ) ,  No.  2, 
p.  t79). — Directions  are  given  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  white  ants  into  frame 
buildings  in  countries  where  these  insects  are  a  serious  menace  to  such  structures. 
The  stumps  on  which  the  framework  rests  should  be  solid  wood,  without  cracks  or 
rotten  places.  All  such  stumps  should  be  treated  with  hot  coal  tar  so  that  this  sub- 
stance may  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible.  Veranda  steps  should  be  connected  with 
the  ground  by  pillars  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  no  lumber  or  rubbish  should 
be  allowed  to  aocomulate  under  the  building. 

Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  insects  and  plants,  £.  M.  Wiix^ox 
(OUahomaSUt.  Ore.  of  Inform.  S,  pp.  15,Jigit.  10). — In  this  bulletin  a  retjuest  is  made 
for  observations  and  specimens  from  voluntary  observers  throughout  the  Territory. 
Directions  are  given  for  collecting,  preserving,  mounting,  and  shipping  sx>ecimen8  of 
insects  and  plants  to  the  station. 
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An  annotated  catalo^e  of  the  butterflies  of  New  Hampshire,  W.  F.  FmKS 

{New  Hampshire  if^a.  Tech.  Bui.  1,  pp.  80,fig».  55). — This  bulletin  contains  a  brief 
general  account  of  the  distribution  of  buttei'flies  in  New  Hampshire  and  notes  on 
the  habits  and  life  history  of  92  species  which  are  reported  as  occurring  in  the  State. 

Bee  culture,  C.  C.  Milleb  (Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  BtU.  77,  pp.  103,  figs.  1£). — 
This  bulletin  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  information  on  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  apiculture.  Among  the  subjects  which  are  treated 
by  the  author  mention  may  be  made  of  the  biology  of  bees,  bee  products,  varieties 
of  beee,  beehives  and  apiary  apparatus,  feeding  of  bees,  management  of  qaeens, 
drones,  and  workers,  methods  of  transferring,  use  of  comb  foundation,  aupere, 
extraction  of  honey,  r^ulations  of  swarming,  rearing  of  queens,  intniduction  of 
qaeens,  dividing  of  swarms,  rendering  of  beeswax,  robbing  of  Ixies,  the  enemies  and 
diseases  of  bees,  moving  bees,  honey  plants,  care  of  bees  in  winter,  and  a  brief 
account  of  literature  relating  to  apiculture. 

Bees,  and  how  to  manage  them,  A.  Galb  (Agr.  Gaz.  NewSouth  Walts,  12  (1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  698-701). — The  author  discusses  the  fluctuations  in  the  honey  market  and 
calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  putting  up  honey  in  an  attractive  form  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  price  for  the  same.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  bee  products  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  it  was  noticed  that  special  interest  was  shown  by  visitors  in  those 
exhibits  which  were  most  attractively  presented,  and  that  the  exhibitors  secured  large 
and  profitable  sales,  beside  giving  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  bee  raising. 

The  manag'ement  of  bees,  A.  Gale  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  IS  (1901),  No. 
7,  pp.  840-845). — The  author  discusses  the  collection,  manufacture,  anduse  of  pro- 
polis by  bees.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  honey 
from  com.  The  author  examined  many  samples  of  honey  which  were  reputed  to  be 
made  from  corn,  but  these  samples  did  not  agree  in  aroma,  flavor,  or  color,  and  the 
idea  that  bees  can  obtain  honey  from  com  is  entirely  discredited  by  the  author. 

Bee  keeping  in  the  West  Indies,  W.  K.  Mobbison  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  Pamphlet  No.  9,  1901,  pp.  7S,figs.  15). — ^This  pamphlet  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
manual  of  apiculture,  and  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Management  of  bees, 
breeds  of  Ijees,  individuals  of  the  colony,  hives,  queens,  swarming,  honey  and  wax 
production,  comb  foundation,  robl)er  bees,  relation  of  bees  to  fruit  growers,  uses  of 
honey,  and  the  natural  enemies  and  diseases  of  bees.  A  list  is  given  of  the  more 
important  literature  on  the  subject  of  apiculture  and  of  hive  manufacturers,  breeders 
of  Italian  bees,  dealers  in  honey  and  wax,  and  manufacturers  of  comb  foundation.  A 
list  is  also  given  of  the  honey  plants  of  the  West  Indies. 

A  glass  observing  super,  H.  B.  Stephens  (QueemUmd  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No. 
S,  p.  216). — This  contrivance  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  smoker  in 
observing  the  condition  of  colonies  of  bees.  The  observing  super  has  one-half  the 
depth  of  an  ordinary  hive,  with  a  two-pane  glass  slide  fitted  into  the  top.  It  is  to 
be  placed  gently  and  quickly  in  position  on  the  top  of  the  hive  and  allowed  to 
remain  as  long  as  ol>servations  are  required.  A  few  bees  fly  against  the  glass  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  colony  soon  becomes  quiet 

Foul  brood  in  Tunis,  P.  Robinet  (Bid.  Dir.  Agr.  el  0am.,  6  (1901),  No.  to,  pp. 
gSl-^.'iJ). — The  existence  of  foul  brood  in  Tunis  wa«  flrst  made  known  in  1900. 
Since,  the  disease  appears  to  be  well  established  in  the  country  and  rapidly  spread- 
ing among  the  various  apiaries.  The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  the  disease, 
including  the  symptoms,  microscopic  appearance  of  diseased  bees,  the  means  of  dis- 
semination of  the  disease,  and  the  principal  methods  of  treatment  which  have  been 
found  effective  in  checking  it. 

Action  of  different  colored  rays  of  light  on  silkworms,  C.  Flamh arion  (BvL 
Min.  Agr  [France'],  SO  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  493-496). — The  author  continued  the  expei^ 
iments  which  he  had  already  institute<l  along  this  line  and  obtained  results  which  in 
general  confirm  the  results  of  previous  experiments.    The  maximum  production  of 
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silk  took  place  nnder  a  clear  violet-pnrple  glass,  and  minim  am  production  under  a 
pale  blue.  The  influence  of  different  rays  of  light  upon  the  determination  of  eex 
was  somewhat  marked.  The  number  of  females  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent  under 
clear  blue  glass. 

POOM— FITTEITIOH. 

On  the  so-called  gluten  and  diabetic  foods  of  commerce,  H.  C.  Sherman  and 
H.  M,  BuRB  {Reprinted  from  Netv  York  Med.  Joiir.,  1901,  Oct.,  pp.  8). — A  number  of 
commercial  gluten  foods  were  examined.  Such  goods  are.  frequently  recommended 
as  food  for  diabedcs,  and  it  is  usually  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  they  contain 
only  a  small  amount  of  carbohydrates.  • 

"Of  the  11  samples  examined,  which  are  believed  to  fairly  represent  the  so-called 
glutens  generally  found  on  the  market,  not  half  are  noticeably  higher  in  protein 
or  lower  in  carbohydrates  than  ordinary  whole  wheat,  or  Graham  flour,  and  many 
are  scarcely  better  than  ordinary  white  flour  or  bread.  Only  3  samples  show  any 
really  material  increase  in  the  proportion  of  gluten,  and  alLof  these  contain  at 
least  three-fourths  as  much  carbohydrate  as  ordinary  baker's  flour.  The  best  sample 
examined  contained  twice  as  much  carbohydrate  as  protein.  ..."  [Products  con- 
taining much  less  carbohydrates  in  proportion  to  protein  are  on  sale  in  England, 
and]  there  can  \f&  no  doubt  that  equally  good  products  will  be  offered  by  American 
manufacturers  whenever  they  are  seriously  demanded.  The  sale  under  the  name 
'gluten'  of  such  breadstuSs  as  those  here  described  is  certainly  a  most  serious  imposi- 
tion upon  both  physicians  and  patients." 

Analyses  of  miscellaneous  food  materials,  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Msbrill 
(Mmne  Sla,  Bui.  76,  pp.  89-1  IS). — Analyses  are  reported  of  the  ^gs  of  turkeys,  geese, 
dncka,  and  guinea  fowls,  several  samples  of  desiccated  eggs,  egg  substitutes,  prepared 
pancake  flours,  pea  flour,  gluten  foods,  condensed  foods  or  emergency  rations,  acorns, 
Italian  chestnats,  malted  nuts,  and  3  tropical  fruits,  namely,  alligator  pear,  rosella 
or  Jamaica  sorrel,  and  Surinam  cherry. 

AnalTsesofbnfBstlo  butter,  sheep  butter,  lard,  andwalnutoil  from  Bulgaria, 
N.  PuTKOw  {Zttchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GentusmU.,  4  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  8g6-8S8).— 
Analyses  made  at  the  Government  Laboratory  in  Sofia,  are  reported. 

Analyvis  of  banana  flour,  H.  H.  Cousins  {Jour  Jamaica  Agr.  Sac.,  5  {1901),  No. 
8,  p.  Sit). — The  analysis  of  a  flour  of  local  manufacture  ia  reported. 

Fmits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  A.  Bboadbent  {Manchester,  England:  Author, 
1900,  pp.  lOS). — ^The  nutritive  value  of  a  considerable  number  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  veg- 
etables is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  medicinal  properties  attributed  to  many  of  them. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  certain  fruit  juices  which  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  confectionery,  sirups,  etc.,  TRUCHONand  Maktin-Claude  (Ann. 
Chim.  Analyt.,  6  (1901),  jtp.  85-89;  Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  IS  (1901),  pp. 
171-176;  ab».  in  Zltrhr.  Vntermch.  Nark.  u.  GenustnUl.,  4  (1901),  No.  15,  pp.  70S, 
704). — A  chemical  study  of  the  composition  of  the  juice  of  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  carrante,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  and  appl«). 

Olyceiin  content  of  dried  fruits  containing  sugar,  A.  Schhid  (Jahresber. 
extern.  Vntermieh.  Lab.  Augsburg,  1901,  p.  16;  abt.  in  Ztschr.  Untermich.  Nahr.  u. 
Gentutmtt.,  4  (1901) ,  No.  IS,  p.  70S). — After  keeping  for  a  time,  apparently  owing  to 
fermentation,  glycerin  is  found  in  different  dried  fruits,  such  as  plums,  apricots,  and 
dierries,  the  amount  being  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  fruit.  Dried  plums,  2 
yeare  old,  contained  0.18  per  cent  glycerin.  Alcohol  was  not  found,  though  an 
abondance  of  compounds  resembling  aldehydes  was  present 

Deterioration  of  artificial  foods,  C.  H.  LaWall  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  7S 
{1901),  No.  10,  pp.  477-481).— The  changes  brought  about  in  food  products  by  fermen- 
tation, patrefection,  and  oxidation  are  spoken  of,  as  well  as  deterioration  due  to  the 
absorption  of  odors. 
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Preservation  of  chopped  meat  and  the  number  of  spores  of  micro-organitmB 
in  it,  A.  Strosc-her  (Areh.  Hyg.,  40  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  £91-319). — The  oompodtion 
of  a  number  of  commercial  preservative  salt  mixtures  is  given  and  the  value  of  such 
mixtures  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  rendering  meat  preserved  with 
them  harmful  ou  account  of  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  and  salts. 

Concerning  the  chemical  composition  and  sanitary  valuation  of  certain, 
meat  preparations,  F.  Khstner  (Inaug.  Disi.  Pharm.  Irui.,  Dorpat,  pp.  88;  ah*,  m 
ZtM-hr.  Vnterttich.  Nahr.  u.  Clniiutimll.,  4  (1901),  Xo.  14,  pp.  646,  647). — A  study 
(including  analyses)  of  a  number  of  meat  preparations. 

Annual  report  of  the  progpress  of  examination  of  food  and  condiments, 
1899,  H.  Bbckcrts  and  G.  Frerichs  (.Tnhreisbericht  uher  die  FarUchritte  in  der  VnUr- 
tuchung  der  \ahrtmg»-  ttiid  (iennngmiltel.  Giittingen:  Vandenhoeck  anc^Ruprecht,  1901, 
pp.  1,38;  rutted  in  Zttchr.  Vnfermrh.  Xahr.  ii.  Oentusmtl.,  4  (1901),  Nos.  IS,  p.  614;  18, 
pp.  86S,  864). — .\  reprint  from  the  Jahresberirht  der  Phurmacie  for  1899. 

Reports  upon  food  and  drug  inspection,  microscopical  examination  of 
food,  and  arsenic  and  other  poisons  in  manufactured  goods  (JReprint  from 
Matmchmetti  State  Bd.  Health  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  86,  ph.  15). — This  report  embraces 
statistical  matter  and  investigations  carried  on  by  A.  E.  Leach  under  the  State  pure- 
food  law. 

Diet  during  training,  H.  Lichtknfelt  (Arch.  Physiol.  [PftHger'],  86  (1901),  No. 
3-4,  pp.  177-184). — The  nitrogen  elimination  of  2  athletes  was  studied.  The  con- 
clusion wa-i  drawn  that  the  long-continued  severe  muscular  work  of  athletes  requires 
more  protein  than  ordinary  work,  the  amount  ranging  from  2  to  3  grams  per  kilo- 
gram Ixxly  weight. 

Observations  in  China  and  the  tropics  on  the  army  ration  and  the  post 
exchange  or  canteen,  L.  L.  Seaman  (Neto  York:  W<rnkoop,  HaUenberk,  Cranford 
Co.,  1901,  pp.  18;  reprinted  from  Med.  Ree.,  60  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1-4). — A  ])aper  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  1,  1901. 

On  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  metabolism  in  man,  A.  Ciopatt  (Skand.  Arth. 
Phyxiol.,  11  (1901),  No.  5-6,  pp.  S54-S71).—'T\\a  author  was  himself  the  subject  of 
experiments  in  which  alcohol  was  added  to  a  simple  mixed  diet  during  part  of  the 
investigation.  The  principal  conclusions  follow:  Alcohol  acted  as  a  protector  of 
nitrogen-free  nutrients  and,  after  the  Ixxly  had  l)ecome  accustomed  to  it,  as  a  pro- 
tector of  protein  also.  It  has  no  observable  effect  upon  the  resorption  ot  nutrients 
in  the  inte.«tines. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  metabolism  of  protein,  K.  RosGMAmr  (Arch, 
Phygiol.  [/^"<7«-],  86  (1901),  No.  7-10,  pp.  ,107-50.3).— On  the  basis  ot  original  experi- 
ments and  the  results  of  other  investigators,  which  are  cited  in  detail,  the  author 
discusses  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  metabolism.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that 
alcohol  is  a  protector  of  protein,  but  that  the  effect  is  not  manifest  until  the  body 
cells  l)ecome  able  to  tolerate  the  alcohol. 

When  alcohol  forms  part  of  a  ration,  does  its  potential  energy  serve  for 
the  production  of  musciilar  work?  A.  Chauvkau  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parii, 
ISS  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  65-70). — Experiments  were  made  with  a  dog  for  a  period  of 
389  days.  The  principal  feature  was  the  determination  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
during  periods  of  work  and  rest,  with  a  diet  containing  sugar  and  one  in  which 
sugar  was  replaced  by  alcohol.  According  to  the  author  the  results  show  that 
alcohol  is  not  used  to  any  extent,  if  at  all,  for  the  production  of  muscular  work. 

Influence  of  the  substitution  of  alcohol  for  an  isodjnuunic  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  diet;  its  effect  on  muscular  work,  maintenance,  and  waste, 
A.  Chauveai:  (Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  1.3J  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  110-114).— Tbo 
experiments  which  were  made  with  a  dog  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  When 
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an  isodynamic  qtiantity  of  alcohol  was  fed  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  sugar  in  the 
ration  of  a  working  subject  a  short  time  before  the  perfornumce  of  the  work, 
unbvorable  results  were  obtained. 

Concerning  metabolism  in  adiilt  man  with  special  reference  to  the  amount 
of  protein  reqtiired,  V.  O.  SivtN  {Stand.  Arch.  PhytuA.,  11  {1901),  No.  6-6,  pp. 
SOSSSi). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  1067)  the  author  reports  a 
number  of  experiments,  in  which  he  was  himself  the  subject,  to  determine  the  poasi- 
Inlity  of  bringing  the  body  into  nitrogen  equilibrum  with  a  diet  containing  a  very 
small  amount  of  protein.  The  experiments  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  It  is 
possible  to  bring  the  body,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  into  nitrogen  equilibrium  when 
the  diet  contains,  per  kilogram  body  weight,  from  0.7  to  0.8  gm.  nitrogen,  of  which 
only  some  0.3  gm.  is  necessarily  albuminoid  nitrogen.  When  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen consumed  is  so  low  the  energy  requirement  of  the  body  is  not  increased,  but  is 
as  great  as  under  ordinary  conditions  with  a  diet  rich  in  protein.  When  the  pro- 
tein in  the  diet  is  increased,  after  the  body  has  lost  a  large  tunount  of  nitrogen,  there 
ia  at  once  an  effort  to  attain  nitrogen  equilibrium  and  it  appears  that  any  gain  of 
nitrogenous  material  is  a  comparatively  slow  process.  This  apparently  indicates  that 
living  substance  must  be  slowly  formed  from  the  protein  supplied  in  the  diet.  The 
data  are  also  recorded  for  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  balance,  and  results  obtained 
are  discussed  at  some  length. 

Concerning  the  utilization  of  protein  in  the  food,  H.  Lichtbnfblt  {Arch. 
Phyiiol.  [Pfluger],  86  {1901),  No.  S-4,  pp.  18S-19S). — A  summary  of  experiments  on 
the  digestibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  |>rotein  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assimi- 
laUon  of  this  nutrient  must  be  regarded  as  a  body  function  and  not  a  property  of  the 
protein  itself. 

The  amount  of  protein  cleaTage  in  fasting,  E.  Voit  {ZUehr.  Biol.,  41  {1901), 
No.  t,  pp.  167-196). — Experiments  with  fasting  subjects  are  summarized  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  the  cleavage  of  protein  during  fasting  depends  not  alone  upon 
the  amount  of  material  broken  down  at  a  given  time,  but  also  upon  the  relation  of 
protein  to  fat  in  the  body. 

Effects  on  digestion  of  food  prepEired  by  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders, 
E.  E.  8xrra  {New  York  Med.  Jour.,  7S  {1900),  pp.  719-7111)  .—As  a  means  of  judging 
of  the  heathfalness  of  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder  the  author  conducted 
experiments  with  a  healthy  man  in  which  bread  made  with  such  baking  powder  was 
compared  with  bread  leavened  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
alum  baking  powder  had  approximately  the  following  combination:  Sodium  carbon- 
ate, 1  part;  desiccated  soda  alum,  1  part;  starch,  3  parts.  When  the  stomach  contents 
were  examined  after  eating  test  meals  consisting  of  the  2  sorts  of  bread  and  water  no 
marked  differences  were  observed  in  total  acidity,  total,  free  and  combined  hydro- 
chloric add,  or  the  pepsin  test.  The  slight  differences,  in  the  author's  opinion,  were 
all  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  digestibility  of  the  2  sorts  of  bread 
was  tested  in  the  usual  way  with  a  healthy  man.  Meat,  milk,  and  butter  were  eaten 
in  addition  to  the  bread,  the  amounts  being  the  rame  in  the  two  cases.  Corrections 
were  not  made  for  the  metabolic  products  in  the  feces,  and  the  digestibiUty  (which 
the  author  terms  "availability  " )  of  the  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder  was 
as  follows.  Total  solids,  95.9;  protein,  90.9;  fat,  94.63,  and  carbohydrates,  98.05  per 
cent  The  digestibility  of  the  control  bread  was:  Total  solids,  95.9;  protein,  89.9; 
fat,  94.4,  and  carbohydrates,  98.4  per  cent.  As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  the 
agreement  is  as  close  as  could  be  expected  even  in  duplicate  experiments.  The 
vohune,  specific  gravity,  nitrogen,  indican,  and  combined  sulphate  in  the  urine  was 
determined  in  the  tests,  practically  the  same  results  being  obtained  in  both  cases. 

"  The  composition  of  the  urines  in  the  two  periods,  as  regards  the  constituents 
indicating  the  degree  of  absorption  of  such  aromatic  products  of  putrefaction  as  are 
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formed  in  the  intestines,  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  we  most  condude  that  they  do 
not  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  the  putrefaictive  process  in  one  or  the  other  period. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  of  the  experiment  is  that  the  dietaries  in  periods  1  and  2  are 
physiologically  identical,  and,  since  the  dietary  in  each  instance  was  composed  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  breads  described,  -the  evidence  of  the  experiment  is 
that  the  two  breads  are  physiologically  the  same. 

"There  are  certain  criticisms  of  this  exjieriment  well  worth  considering.  The 
point  is  rai8e<l  that  the  metabolic  nitrogen  is  not  subtracted  from  the  total  nitrogen 
of  the  feces,  in  other  wortls,  that  the  figures  obtained  represent  not  the  actual  diges- 
tibility, but  rather  the  availability,  of  the  diet.  It  would  be  interesting  to  subtract 
the  metabolic  nitrogen  and  obtain  actual  figures  of  digestibility,  but  that  is  not 
usually  attempted  in  such  ex{>erimcnt-<,  since  the  methods  of  determining  the  meta- 
bolic nitrogen  at  present  known  are  quite  inaccurate.  It  is,  after  all,  the  gain  to  the 
body  in  each  period  which  we  seek  to  establish,  and  that  is,  of  course,  indicated  by 
the  availability,  and  not  by  the  digestibility. 

"The  question  whether  the  diet  was  full  and  nutritious,  including  that  of  whether 
the  subject  was  in  nitrogenous  e<iuilibrium,  is  not  to  be  given  the  same  consideration 
here  as  in  metabolism  ex{)eriments  in  which  the  question  of  the  balance  of  income 
and  outgo  is  all-ini]M)rtant.  Of  course,  the  diet  should  contain  a  fair  amount  of  food, 
but  no  effort  nee<l  l)e  made  to  establish  an  equilibrium;  on  the  contrary,  to  diminish 
the  monotony  of  a  fixed  diet,  investigators  usually  administer  a  little  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  establish  an  ecjuilibriuiii.  This  does  not  put  the  subject  in  an  unhealthy  or 
in  any  way  abnormal  state.  In  fact,  individuals  \'ary  their  diet  in  this  way  in  every- 
day life,  and  even  some  athletes,  in  training,  for  a  time  do  precisely  this  thing  to 
attain  ]>erfe<-t  health.  The  Ixxly  adapts  itself  to  certain  variations  that  we  must 
recognize  an  physiological,  and  the  fact  that  to-day  we  eat  less  and  to-morrow  more 
is  not  an  evidence  of  ill  health. 

"  In  conclusion,  then,  the  evidence  of  these  experiments  is  that  food  prepared  by 
the  use  of  a  so-called  alum  baking  powder  does  not  interfere  with  se»;retion  in  Ihe 
stomach;  and,  even  when  it  makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  diet,  it  is  utilized  by  the 
body  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  acceptable  control  diet.  The 
investigation  does  not  reveal  any  reason  for  believing  such  food  at  all  injurious  or 
unwholesome." 

Conceming  the  digrestion  of  starch  in  the  month  and  stomach  of  man, 
MOli-er  {Med.  Woche,  1901,  p.  80;  Chem.  f'entbl.,  1901,  I,  p.  6S7;  ab».  m  Zt»dtr.  Vnler- 
tiich.  Wnhr.u.  Oenwunnll.,  4{190J),  Xo.  13,  p.  60S). — Experiments  by  a  method  which 
is  described  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  When  floor  porridge  and  bread  were 
eaten,  50  to  100  per  cent  of  the  starch  was  found  in  the  stomach  in  soluble  form, 
usually  a  short  time  after  it  was  consumed.  The  effect  of  chewing  on  digestibility  is 
marke<1 ;  that  of  acidity,  slight.  Saliva  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  pancreatic  juice  as 
reganls  its  power  to  digest  starch. 

Strength  from  eating,  B.  Mc-Fadden  {New  York:  PhysuxU  Culture  Publithing  Oo., 
1901,  pp.  194,  fi<j.  1). — This  book,  which  is  written  from  a  vegetarian  standpoint, 
contains  statements  of  a  general  character,  including  some  not  in  accord  with  the 
views  commonly  accepted  by  phyiologistw  and  physiological  chemists. 

Investigations  on  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid  during  muscular  labor, 
J.  E.  Johansson  {Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  11  {1901),  So.  S-6,  pp.  g7S-S07,fig».  6).— An 
apparatus  of  special  construction  formeasuring  positive,  negative,  and  "static"  work 
is  described,  as  well  as  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed and  the  carlxjn  dioxid  excreted  were  measured,  the  author  himself  being  the 
subject 

The  chemical  composition  of  perspiration,  W.  Oa merer  (;ft*cfcr.  BM.,  41  {1901), 
No.  2,  pp.  S71-S74)  • — The  composition  is  reported  of  [>erspiration  induced  in  a  young 
man  by  different  sorts  of  baths. 
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Contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  decomposition  of  feeding'  stufih  and 
foods  by  micro-organisms  which  attack  fat,  J.  Ki)ino,  A.  Spieckkbmann,  and 
W.  Bremer  {Zttchr.  VnUrmck.  Nahr.  u.  GemimniL,  4  {1901),  Nos.  16,  pp.  7SI1-744, 
fig.  1;  77,  pp.  769-780). — The  aathora  summarize  their  investigations  as  follows:  The 
3  sorts  of  cotton-eeed  meal  examined  generally  contained  in  considerable  quantity 
the  mycelium  of  different  molds  and  different  bay  and  potato  bacteria.  The  molds 
increased  when  the  water  content  was  over  14  per  cent.  With  a  water  content  of 
from  14  to  30  per  cent  the  molds  predominated.  When  over  30  per  cent  was  present 
the  bacteria  were  more  numerous.  The  sorts  of  molds  varied  with  increased  mois- 
ture content.  The  first  mold  noticed  was  Euratium  repens  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  E.  rubrum.  When  the  moisture  content  was  about  20  per  cent,  different  species 
of  Oidium  were  found,  and  when  25  per  cent  water  was  present,  Penicillium  glaucum. 
The  growth  of  the  molds  is  always  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  organic  material  and  an 
increase  in  water  content,  the  latter,  without  doubt,  due  to  their  respiration.  In  the 
firrt  stages  of  molding,  when  the  water  content  is  about  20  per  cent  or  lees,  the  loss 
is  chiefly  tet  in  the  case  of  cotton-eeed  meal,  which  is  rich  in  thistionstituent.  With 
a  higher  moistore  content,  especially  when  PmieiUium  glaucum  is  present,  fat  and 
nitrogen-free  extractives  (raifinoee,  etc.),  are  violently  attacked  and  the  pentosans 
in  lesser  degree.  Proteids  are  broken  down  only  in  small  quantity  to  nitrogenous 
compounds  soluble  in  water  but  are  not  broken  down  to  ammonia.  A  small  part  of 
the  nitrogenous  material  present  is  apparently  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
free  nitn^n. 

The  bacteria  obtain  the  necessary  carbon  generally  from  nitrogen-free  extractives 
(raffinoee,  etc.)  and  pentosans,  and  in  a  small  measure  from  fat.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  induce  a  deep-seated  cleavage  of  proteids,  which  sometimes  results  in  the 
production  of  ammonia.  Experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  the  molds  on  cotton- 
seed meal  and  of  other  sorts  on  sterile  cotton-seed  meal,  as  well  as  on  artificial  culture 
media  containing  fat,  have  shown  that  these  micro-on^anisms  readily  derive  the 
neceasary  carbon  from  fat  and  the  higher  fatty  acids,  both  liquid  and  solid.  The 
growth  of  molds  on  &tty  substances  is  always  accompanied  by  a  cleavage  of  fat, 
which  vaiiee  in  intensity  with  the  species  present  From  the  cultures  of  Aspergillus 
fianu  and  Eurotktm  repen*  on  sterile  cotton-seed  meal,  enzyms  can  be  separated  which 
produce  butyric  add  from  monobutyrin.  According  to  the  authors'  investigations 
this  is  not  the  case  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Such  a  cleavage  necessitates  a  previous 
cleavage  of  the  higher  glycerids,  and  numerous  investigations  with  adipolytic  enzyms 
show  that  the  quantity  of  free  fatty  acids  produced  increases  with  the  amount  of 
bkt  involved.  Apparently  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  is  broken  down  directly  to 
carbon  dioxid  and  water. 

The  preservation  and  value  of  mixed  molasses  feeds,  B.  Schulzb  {Arh.  Deut. 
Landw.  Qe»dL,  1901,  No.  59,  pp.  i6). — ^The  composition  of  a  number  of  maize  germ 
molasses  feeds  and  peat  molasses  feeds  is  reported.  According  to  the  author  the 
keeping  quality  of  molasses  concentrated  feed  diminished  with  increased  water  con- 
tent Such  changes  progress  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  feeds 
Dodergo  a  loss  of  sngar  and  much  cane  sugar  is  tranformed  into  invert  sugar.  Peat 
molasses  changes  little  on  keeping  and  has  much  the  same  digestibility  as  molasses 
itself. 

The  agricultural  value  of  beet  leaves,  Hoppenstbdt  {FuMing's  Landw.  Zlg.,  50 
{1901),  No».  11,  pp.  S93S99;  IS,  pp.  4S1-4S8). — Drying  beet  forage  with  special  appa- 
tatos  is  recommended  as  superior  to  any  other  method  of  utilizing  this  by-product 
IB  a  feeding  stuff.    The  composition  of  the  dry  fodder  is  given. 

Beef  itittiriwg  with  oom,  Xaflr  com,  and  alfalfa,  F.  C.  Burtis  {Oldahoma  Sla. 
^t.  1901,  pp.  98-101).— In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  670),  the 
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comparative  value  of  com  meal  and  Kafir  com  meal,  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  and  Kafir 
com  Btover,  was  tested  for  151  days  with  4  lots  containing  5  native  grade  steers  each, 
averaging  1,026  lbs.  in  weight.    Lots  1  and  2  were  fed  alfalfa  hay,  the  former  receiving 
Kafir  com  meal  and  the  latter,  com  meal  in  addition.    Lots  3  and  4  were  fed  Kafir 
com  stover,  the  grain  ration  of  lot  3  being  made  up  of  Kafir  com  meal  and  of  lot  4, 
com  meal.    The  coarse  fodder  fed  to  the  4  lots  per  bushel  of  grain  averaged  6.89, 
6.58, 10.15,  and  9.90  lbs.,  respectively.    The  average  daily  gain  per  steer  of  the  4  lots 
was  2.72,  2.73, 2.33,  and  2.36  lbs.,  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  being  7.63,  6.63, 
9.95,  and  9.50  lbs.    The  steers  were  sold  for  slaughtering,  the  dressed  weight  being 
some  60  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  in  every  case.    The  shrinkage  per  head  ranged 
from  33  lbs.  in  the  case  of  lot  2  to  51  lbs.  in  the  case  of  lot  3.    The  author  notes  that 
on  an  average,  in  the  above  test,  "a  bushel  of  com  meal  prodnced,  when  fed  to 
steers,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  more  beef  than  did  a  bushel  of  Kafir  meal. 
In  addition  to  requiring  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  less  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef, 
the  alfalfa  fed  steers  made  about  16  per  cent  faster  gains  than  did  the  Kafir  storer 
fed  steers." 

Four  pigs,  averaging  125  lbs.  in  weight  followed  each  lot  of  steers.  In  addition  to 
the  food  gathere<l,  each  lot  vas  fed  360  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  grain  as  the  steera 
followed.  The  total  gains  made  by  the  4  lots  of  pigs  were  272, 183, 410,  and  226  lbs. ; 
the  grain  fed  per  pound  of  gain,  1.32,  1.97,  0.87,  and  1.58  lbs.  respectively. 

"  Undoubtedly  better  gains  could  have  been  obtained  with  these  pigs  if  more  grain 
had  been  fed,  but  the  pigs  would  not  have  picked  the  manure  overso  closely,  and  it 
is  a  question  if  it  would  pay  to  feed  more  grain. 

"The  difference  in  gains  made  by  the  lots  can  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  grain  passed  through  the  steers  getting  Kafir 
stover  than  tho!<e  getting  alfalfa.  Again,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  Kafir  meal 
passed  through  the  steers  than  did  the  com  meal." 

Cattle  food  (Bui.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  n.  ger.,  8  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  16S,  164).— An 
analysis  of  gungo  bean  or  samah  pods  and  seeds  (PUhecolobiwn  soman)  is  quoted  and 
its  value  as  cattle  feed  discussed. 

Concerning  "kalf  room"  [calf  cream],  F.  W.  J.  Boekbout  {Ztadir.  Untenueh. 
Nahr.  n.  GemiKsmti,  4  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  781,  7<¥*).— The  author  believes  it  probable 
that  this  calf  food  is  made  from  peanut  oil  and  sugar.  The  opinion  has  been  pre- 
viously advanceil  that  this  material  was  made  up  of  cotton-seed  oil,  freshly  precipi- 
tated casein,  and  sugar. 

Breeding  for  beef  in  Trinidad,  C  W.  Meadbn  ( We»t  Indian  Bui.,  g  (1901),  No.  S, 
pp.  169,  170). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  industry  as  affected  by  local  conditions. 

Zebu  cattle  in  Trinidad,  C.  \V.  Meadbn  and  J.  H.  Habt  (  Weit  Indian  Bui.,  S 
(1901),  No.  2,  pp.  166-169)  .—A  history  of  the  introduction  of  Zebu  cattle  from  India 
into  Trinidad  and  neighboring  colonies  for  crossing  with  native  cattle. 

Lamb  feeding  experiment,  L.  Foster  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  47,  pp.  47,  pl».  4). — 
Lamb  feeding  in  general  is  discussed,  and  a  test  reported  of  the  comparative  value 
of  alfalfa  and  native  hay,  combined  with  a  grain  ration  for  fattening  lambs  for  mar- 
ket, the  special  object  being  to  determine  whether  lambs  can  be  pn^tably  fattened 
under  local  conditions.  One  hundred  grade  Iambs  of  rather  inferior  quality  were 
divided  into  2  lots  of  50  each.  After  a  preliminary  period  of  1  week  the  test  began 
December  28  and  continued  95  days.  Lot  1  was  fed  native  hay  of  medium  quality 
and  lot  2,  first  and  second  crop  alfalfa  hay.  In  addition,  both  lots  were  fed  com 
and  oil  cake,  the  amount  of  grain  being  increased  as  the  experiment  progreeeed. 
The  average  daily  gain  in  the  2  lots  was  0.253  and  0.324  lb.,  respectively.  The  sheep 
in  lot  1  consumed  per  bead  daily,  on  an  average,  1.07  lbs.  native  hay,  while  tfaoeein 
lot  2  consumed  1.47  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  both  lots  receiving  in  addition  0.76  lb.  grain  and 
0.04  lb.  oil  cake.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  4.48  cts.  in  the  case  ot 
lot  1,  and  3.89  cts.  in  the  case  of  lot  2.    It  was  observed  that  the  lambs  fed  aUaUa 
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oonsnnied  more  water  than  those  fed  native  hay.  A  record  covering  1  month  showed 
that  the  former  drank  17  per  cent  more  than  the  latter.  The  aheep  were  slaughtered 
at  the  end  of  the  trial.    The  principal  conclusions  follow: 

"Taking  the  experiment  as  a  whole,  the  results  show  a  small  [pecuniary]  loss  but 
the  actual  gains  were  made  at  a  &ir  profit  on  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  hay.  The 
indications  are  that  under  ordinary  conditions  lambs  will  give  good  returns  |per  ton 
for  either  native  hay  or  alfalfa  fed  in  connection  with  a  light  grain  ration.  To  pro- 
duce the  quality  of  mutton  in  greatest  demand  by  consumers,  the  feeding  period 
need  not  include  more  than  90  days. 

"  For  lamb  feeding  it  is  advisable  to  grow  alfal&  in  preference  to  native  hay  on  all 
lands  under  irrigation  where  it  can  be  successfully  produced." 

Cotton-aeed  meal  as  pig  feed,  F.  C.  Burtis  ( Oklalwma  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  lOS- 
107). — Cotton-seed  meal  is  generally  regarded  as  a  dangerous  feed  for  pigs.  The 
author  had  found  that  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  com  or  Kafir  com  meal, 
1:4,  gave  excellent  results,  and  few  pigs  died  if  the  meal  was  not  fed  fpr  more  than 
4  weeks.  He  also  observed  that  when  the  pigs  had  a  wide  range  and  green  feed 
nnfovorable  results  did  not  follow  its  use.  Good  results  followed  the  feeding  of 
cotton-0eed  fed  for  short  periods  separated  by  periods  in  which  none  was  fed.  These 
points  were  tested  in  2  trials.  In  the  first,  17  pigs  averaging  80  lbs.  each  were  fed 
for  67  days.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-seventti  day,  the  forty-first  to  the  fifty- 
fifth  day,  and  the  sixty-second  to  the  sixty-seventh  day,  inclusive,  the  grain  ration 
consisted  of  cotton-seed  meal  with  Kafir  com  meal  (or  Kafir  com  meal  and  com 
meal),  1:4.  At  the  other  times  the  grain  ration  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Kafir  com 
meal  and  com  meal.  During  the  whole  test  the  pigs  had  the  run  of  a  large  paddock 
where  they  could  procure  some  green  food.  In  the  first  period  on  cotton-seed  meal 
the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.28  lbs.,  the  grain  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain  3.19  lbs.,  and  the  (»st  uf  food  per  pound  of  gain  1.72  cts.  In  the  second  cotton- 
seed meal  period  the  corresponding  figures  were  1.^1  and  4.39  lbs.  and  2.37  cts.  In 
the  first  perio<i  without  cotton-seed  meal  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.04 
lbs.,  the  grain  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  5.71  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  food  per 
poondof  gain  2.55  cts.  The  data  are  not  recorded  for  the  other  periods.  The  author 
observes  that  although, the  periods  are  not  directly  comparable  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  that  "the  pigs  made  much  better  gains  while  receiving  the  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  required  much  less  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork.  None  of  the  pigs  died, 
although  they  had  received  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  part  of  their  ration  for  46  days,  27 
of  which  were  consecutive." 

At  the  close  of  the  test  13  of  the  pigs  were  sold.  The  reminder  were  continued 
on  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  for  47  days  longer.  One  of  the  pigs  died  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  supplementary  period;  the  others  were  sold  at  its  close  as  fat 


In  the  second  test,  16  pigs  about  a  year  old,  in  poor  condition  (averaging  79  lbs. 
each  in  weight),  were  hurdled  on  wheat  and  fed  a  light  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
Kafir  com  meal  (1:4)  for  28  days.  They  were  then  shut  in  a  lot  and  fed  the  same 
grain  ration  for  21  days  longer.  While  hurdled  on  the  wheat  the  average  daily  gain 
per  pig  was  0.96  lb. ;  the  grain  fed  per  pound  of  gain,  3.11  lbs.  When  fed  in  the  lot, 
the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.71  lbs.;  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  3.07 
lbs.  Five  of  the  pigs  were  sold.  The  cotton-seed  meal  ration  was  fed  to  the  remain- 
der for  47  days  longer.    All  the  pigs  lived  and  were  sold  as  fat  hogs. 

"Our  work  has  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  state  that  excellent  gains  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  1.5  [Ibe.]  cotton-seed  meal  to  a  pig  ration,  and  that  it  may  be  so 
fed  that  there  is  but  a  small  chance  of  any  of  the  pigs  dying  from  the  effects  of  it 
We  are  not  ready  yet  to  say  exactly  how  or  under  what  conditions  this  should  be, 
bat  under  our  methods  the  death  rate  was  so  small  that  the  gain  from  feeding  the 
cottcn-aeed  meal  greatly  overbalanced  it 
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OowiMa  hay  for  swine,  F.  C.  Bubtw  (Oklahoma  fSia.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  108—111). — 
Two  tests  on  the  value  of  cowpea  hay  for  pigs  are  reported.  The  first  wns  made 
with  2  lots  of  4  pigs  each,  about  8  months  old.  Both  lots  were  fed  in  pens,  receiving 
a  grain  ration  of  com  meal  and  Kafir  corn  meal,  1:1.  In  addition,  lot  1  was  fed 
cowpea  hay.  In  the  10  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  daily  gain  in  the  2  lots  was 
1.09  and  0.43  lbs.,  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  being  4.46  and  6.95  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. The  amount  of  cowpea  hay  eaten  by  lot  1  averaged  2.18  lbs.  per  pound  of 
gain.  The  author  notes  that  at  the  close  of  the  test  lot  1  was  in  a  burly  marketable 
condition  while  the  condition  of  lot  2  was  not  so  satisfactory. 

The  second  test  was  made  with  2  lots  of  pigs  each  about  4  months  old.  They 
were  fed  the  same  rations  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  preceding  teeit. 
The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  the  2  lota  was  0.46  and  0.24  lb.,  respectively,  the 
grain  eateu  per  pound  of  gain  being  7.1  and  9.8  lbs.,  respectively.  In  addition  to 
grain,  the  pigs  in  lot  1  ate  1.87  lbs.  cowpea  hay  per  pound  of  gain.  In  this  test  also, 
the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  ration  containing  cowpea  hay. 

Pig  farming  on  the  paddock  system,  W.  H.  Clarkk  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South 
Waits,  11  {1900) ,  A'od.  9,  pp.  78S-79S,  pi.  1;  11,  pp.  99*-iO(W).— Raising  pigs  by  grazing 
them  on  a  succession  of  crops  is  discussed  with  reference  to  local  conditions. 

The  value  of  barley  and  pumpkins  as  horse  feed  (Qtirentlatid  Agr.  Jour.,  9 
(1901),  No.  2,  p.  187). — ^The  value  of  barley  and  pumpkins  is  pointed  out  in  abrief 
note.  The  latter  were  found  to  be  especially  useful  for  horses  affected  with  "  old 
man  asthma  "  due  to  eating  corn  and  chaff. 

Improvement  of  the  breeds  of  horses  (Btd.  Agr.  [Bru«»eUi],  17  (1901),  No.  4, 
pp.  41S-4<>5). — A  circular  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  of  Belgium 
regarding  an  effort  to  improve  breeds  of  horses. 

Points  on  producing  draft  horses,  W.  J.  Krnneot  (i^brm  Studmltf  Rat.,  6 
(1901),  No.  10,  pp.  150, 151). — Desirable  qualities  are  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

Farm  poultry  keeping  ((Oklahoma  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  6S-86). — ^This  is  practi- 
cally a  reprint  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  41  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  428). 

Concerning  the  iron  content  of  hens'  eggs  and  experiments  on  the  in- 
crease of  iron  in  the  egg  when  hssmogallol  and  ferroluemol  are  fed,  P. 
Hoffmann  (Xtschr.  Aiuilyl.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  460-469,  dgm.  /).— When 
hiemogallol  and  ferroluemol  were  fed  to  hens,  the  iron  content  of  the  eggs  produced 
was  increased,  the  former  having  more  effect  than  the  latter,  although  it  contains 
leHH  iron..  The  effect  was  influenced  by  outside  conditions,  for  instance,  by  the  diet 
When  cuprohsemol  was  fed  no  copper  was  found  in  the  eggs. 

DAIBT  FAEMnrO— DAIBTIHa. 

Feeding  trials  with  cows,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  S91-443, 
461-602,  fig.  1) . — Extensive  feeding  experiments  including  48  cows  and  lasting  28 
weeks,  in  part  a  continuation  of  previous  work  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  283) ,  are  reported  in 
detail  and  summarized  at  some  length.  The  different  experiments  included  from  3 
to  11  cows,  and  covered  periods  of  4  weeks  each. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  how  much  grain  may  be  fed  with 
profit.  "Four,  eight,  and  twelve  pounds  of  3  different  grain  rations  were  fed  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  hay  and  silage  to  11  cows,  each  animal  being  kept  throughout  the 
experiment  upon  the  same  grain  ration,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  but  a  differ- 
ent one  as  regards  its  amount.  The  outcome  was  essentially  as  follows:  Quantity. — 
The  more  grain,  the  more  milk,  total  solids,  and  fat.  Quality. — Only  slight  changes 
were  observeil  as  a  result  of  variation  in  amounts  of  grain  fed.  Such  alterations  as 
occurred  were  in  the  general  direction  of  better  milk  on  medium  than  on  either  low 
or  high  feeding.  Ecoiurmy  of  production. — A  pound  of  dry  matter  produced  more  on 
the  low  than  on  either  the  medium  or  high  grain  feeding.  There  was  but  little  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  medium  and  the  high  ration.    Live  toeight. — ^Increased 
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feeding  usoally  affected  the  milk  flow  only  in  the  first  few  months  of  lactation,  but 
from  the  fourth  month  on  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to  affect  the  live 
weight  than  to  alter  the  milk  flow.  Finandal  outcome. — In  these  trials  an  increase 
of  grain  from  4  Ibe.  to  8  or  12  lbs.  seldom  yielded  enough  more  butter  to  pay  the 
coHt  of  the  extra  grain.  In  practically  every  case,  however,  there  was  enough  more 
skim  milk  an.l  enough  better  manure  made  to  more  than  o&et  the  extra  expense  for 
grain.  .  .  .  The  outcome  of  these  trials  is  in  many  ways  parallel  to  that  of  similar 
experiments  lately  reported  by  the  Wisconsin  Station  [E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  81]. " 

The  effect  of  adding  single  nutrients — protein,  carbohydrates,  fat — to  standard 
rations  was  studied  with  9  cows  during  3  feeding  periods.  The  results  are  summa- 
rized as  follows:  "Protein. — ^The  addition  of  about  one-fifth  more  digestible  protein  to 
a  ration  already  containing  amoonts  of  this  nutrient  greater  than  standard  require- 
ments was  practically  without  effect  as  a  milk  stimulant.  Oarbohydrates. — The  addi- 
tion of  about  one-fifth  more  digestible  carbohydrates  to  a  ration  containing  amounts 
of  these  nutrients  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  standard  requirements  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk  flow.  HU. — The  addition  of  a 
solid  fat  to  a  ration  already  containing  digestible  ether  extract  in  excess  of  standanl 
requirements  increased  its  digestible  fat  content  about  one-half.  It  had  a  slight  effect 
upon  the  quantity  and  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  flow.  The 
total  solid  percentage  was  increased  2  per  cent  (0.24  per  cent)  and  the  fat  7  per  cent 
(0.36  per  cent).    The  increase  appears  to  have  been  a  permanent  one." 

The  feeding  value  of  buckwheat  middlings  was  compared  with  that  of  (1)  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  and  (2)  com  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  Buckwheat  middlings  were  about  equal  in  value  to  ration  1  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  milk,  total  solids,  and  {at,  produced,  but  increased  the  yield  of  total  solids 
and  fot  from  8  to  11  per  cent  over  ration  2.  The  iat  content  of  the  milk  was  increased 
about  0.20  per  cent  when  buckwheat  middlings  were  fed  in  considerable  quantities. 
Buckwheat  middlings  produced  cheaper  milk  and  butter,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  com  and  bran  ration. 

A  ration  containing  cotton-seed  me-il,  linseed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran 
was  compared  with  a  ration  containing  Quaker  dairy  feed.  The  nutritive  ratios  of 
the  2  rations  averaged,  respectivel},  1:5.3  and  1:7.7.  "The  medium  ration  prtHi  need 
6  per  cent  more  milk,  total  solids,  and  bit  than  did  the  wide  ration.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  remained  unchanged." 

Rations  of  (1)  com  and  bran  and  (2)  Quaker  dairy  feed  having  practically  the 
same  nutritive  ratios  were  compared  as  in  previous  years.  "  The  com  and  bran 
and  Quaker  dairy  feed  made  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  of  butter.  If  the  extra 
manurial  value  of  the  com  and  bran  ration  is  rei^koned  as  an  offset  of  its  extra  cost 
the  outcome  was  exactly  even.  If  this  is  not  taken  into  account  the  dairy  feed  proved 
preferable." 

In  experiments  in  grooming  and  watering  cows  "there  was  4  per  cent  less  milk 
yielded  when  the  cows  were  groomed  than  was  given  when  they  were  left  uncarded. 
The  quaUty  of  the  milk  remained  unaltered.  ...  No  more  and  no  better  milk  was 
made  when  the  cows  drank  at  will  than  when  they  drank  twice  daily.  .  .  .  Warm- 
ing water  from  45  to  70"  F.  did  not  avail  to  improve  either  the  quantity  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  yield  with  cows 'stabled  in  bams  the  average  winter  temperature  of 
which  was  45  to  50"  F." 

The  effect  of  feed  on  the  quality  of  butter,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  >S!(a.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  443-445). — The  effect  of  rations  made  up  of  hay  and  silage  and  different 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  upon  the  quality  of  butter  was  studietl  in  connection  with 
the  experiments  noted  above  and  in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p. 
285).  The  concentrated  feeding  stufb  compared  were  buckwheat  middlings  and  a 
mixture  of  wheat  bran,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  alone  and  with 
the  addition,  respectively,  of  buckwheat  middlings,  gluten  flour,  sugar,  and  palm  oil. 
The  average  results  of  analyses  of  47  samples  of  butter  are  given.  Buckwheat  mid- 
dlings made  a  firmer  butter  than  the  ration  containing  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 
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meal,  the  volatile  acid  content  being  higher  and  the  iodin  number  lower.  The 
addition  of  sugar  increased  the  volatile  acid  content  of  the  butter  and  decreased  the 
iodin  number,  the  melting  point  remaining  practically  unchanged.  The  ration,  con- 
taining palm  oil  decreased  the  iodin  number  and  increased  the  melting  point  nearly 
2°  C.  without  changing  the  volatile  acid  content. 

Feeding  experiments,  J.  S.  Moorb  (Misgitnppi  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  SS—:g6). — 
Tests  were  made  to  compare  cotton-seed  meal  with  wheat  bran  and  Johnson  gnux 
hay  with  cowpea  hay  for  milch  cows.  Different  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  axid 
wheat  bran  were  fed  to  3  lots  of  .3  cows  each  in  2  tests  of  4  weeks  each.  The  data 
are  tabulated.  The  results  are  considered  as  showing  that  4  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
are  equal  to  6  Ibe.  of  wheat  bran.  Results  of  feeding  cowpea  hay  and  Johnson.  gr»aB 
hay  in  rations  otherwise  alike  to  2  lots  of  3  cows  each  for  4  weeks  indicated  that  the 
2  kinds  of  hay  have  practically  the  same  feeding  value.  The  results  of  these  and 
earlier  experiments  are  considered  as  showing  that  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  1.71 
lbs.  of  cotton  seed,  2  lbs.  of  com  meal,  and  1.5  Ibe.  of  wheat  bran  have  the  same 
feeding  value. 

A  comparative  experiment  in  feeding  oil  cake  to  dairy  cattle,  6.  Fascetti 
(SUix.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  34  (1901),  No  9,  jyp.  849-864). 

Dairy  herd  records,  G.  H.  True  (Arizona  <S?a.  Bui.  S9,  pp.  i9S-S09,  fig».  S) . — 
Introductory  notes  are  given  on  Arizona  as  a  market  for  dairy  products,  cooperative 
creameries,  and  on  the  care  of  milk.    Tabulated  records  are  given  of  58  herds  in 
Salt  River  Valley  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1900,  and  of  43  herds  for  6  to  11 
months.    Of  the  58  herds  16  faile<l  to  pay  what  the  author  estimates  as  the  cost  of 
keeping  ($32  a  year  per  cow).    The  gross  returns  from  the  average  cow  of  the  beet 
herd  was  $54.80,  and  from  the  average  cow  of  the  poorest  herd  $13.28.     The  differ- 
ences in  returns  from  different  herds  are  attributed  mainly  to  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  cows,  as  methods  of  feeding  are  considered  practically  uniform.     Indi- 
vidual records  are  given  of  12  pure-bred  Jersey  and  30  grade  cows  belonging  to  2 
herds  ranking  among  the  best  for  the  year.    Variations  in  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow  during  the  year  and  between  consecutive  tests  are  tabulated.    The 
author  believes  that  the  only  way  of  determining  the  value  of  a  cow  involves  weigh- 
ing and  testing  all  of  the  milk. 

Becord  of  dairy  herd,  J.  S.  Moore  (Misg'imippi  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  17-S.1).— 
A  record  is  given  of  9  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  for  the  calendar  year  1900.  The  data 
are  tabulated  and  summarized  as  follows:  "The  record  of  the  herd  for  the  year 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  the  feed  was  $33.54,  ranging  from  $30.66  to  $36.51. 
The  yield  of  milk  ranged  from  3,801  lbs.  to  7,045,  the  average  being  5,149  lbs.  The 
average  amount  of  butter  was  324.6  lbs.,  and  ranged  from  267.6  to  436.2  lbs.  The 
average  cost  of  feed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  66.4  cts.  The  cost  of  producing 
1  lb.  of  butter  ranged  from  8.37  cts.  to  12.29,  the  average  being  10.62  cts." 

Records  of  the  station  herd  for  1898-09  and  1899-1900  (VermotU  Sla. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  445-460). — These  records  are  similar  in  character  to  those  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  286).  The  following  table  summarizes  some  of  the  data 
for  6  years. 

Arerage  herd  record  for  6  yean. 


Year. 

Namber 
of  cows. 

Yield  of 
milk. 

te'ntof'    Yield  of 
milk.       butter. 

Cost  of 
food. 

Cost  of 

pur- 
cnased 
grain. 

Cost  of 
food  per 
pound  of 

butter. 

Proceeds 
from 
butter 
sales. 

1896 

33 
37 
29 
42 
47 
45 

Pound*. 
6,633 
6,481 
5,730 
6,296 
6,462 
5,935 

Percent. 
4.9.5 
6.12 
6.06 
5.06 
5.02 
5.15 

Founds. 
328 
324 
338 
813 
320 
357 

S50.06 
42.00 
47.45 
46.40 
46.17 
62.43 

«8.86 
14.22 
18.69 
15.73 
16.67 
21.20 

OeHU. 
16.2 

15.  8 

16.  S 
16. « 

t76.40 

1896 

74.61 

1897 

82.04 

1898 

80.68 

1S99 

14.6  1         83.18 

1900 

16.2           97.15 
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Lesaona  from  the  model  dairy  testa,  E.  Van  Albtynb  (Amer.  Affr.  (mid.  ed. ),  68 
(1901),  No.  SI,  p.  618) . — An  article  from  the  superintendent  of  the  model  dairy  teets 
at  the  Bafialo  Exposition  regarding  several  points  brought  out. 

The  aampUngof  milk,  H.  Wibbens  (Org<tan  Ver.  Oudleer.  Rijkt  Landbouwichool, 
IS  (1901),  No.  15S,  pp.  79,  80). — The  author  found  that  jwrtions  taken  with  a  glass 
tube  plunged  into  a  can  of  milk  could  not  always  be  depended  upon  as  fair  samples 
for  determining  the  fat  content.  The  two  foctors  that  influence  the  result  are  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  sampler  is  plunged  into  the  milk,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
cream  has  risen.  The  former  can  be  controlled  by  putting  the  sampler  in  carefully, 
and  the  latter  may  be  rendered  accurate  by  thoroughly  stirring  the  milk  before 
aampling. 

In  a  series  of  tests  with  samples  taken  from  the  same  can  of  milk  after  it  had  stood 
for  some  time  and  again  after  stirring,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  fat  was 
greater  in  the  first  case.  It  is  therefore  recommended  to  draw  the  samples  only  after 
the  milk  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  can. — h.  m.  pieters. 

The  influence  of  high,  temperatures  upon  the  casein  of  milk,  H.  Conradi 
(Jffincftm  Med.  Wchschr.,  48  (1901),pp.  175-177;  abs.  in  Chem.  Cenlbl.,  1901,  I,  No  16, 
p.  84S). — The  author  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  sterilization  upon  the  composition 
of  milk,  and  also  the  influence  of  calcium  and  other  salts  upon  the  terajjerature  of 
coagulation.  Milk  containing  0.2  to  0.6  per  cent  of  CaCl,  coagulated  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  46  to  65*  C.  After  heating  over  80°  the  coagulating  point  fell  from  8  to 
12°,  while  milk  heated  75  to  80°  coagulated  at  the  same  temperature  ae  milk  not 
heated.  As  found  by  von  Freudenreich,  no  variation  was  produced  by  heating  one- 
half  hour  at  70°.  Heating  milk  containing  calcium  chlorid  above  80°  not  only 
lowered  the  temperature  of  coagulating,  but  increased  the  time  required.  The 
results  indicate  that  heating  mUk  above  80°  causes  chemical  and  physical  changes  in 
it«  composition. 

Treatment  of  pasteurized  milk,  Elvira  Smbyers  (Lait.  Beige,  1901,  No.  9,  pp. 
1^9-133). — In  a  study  of  pasteurizing  milk  from  85  to  90°  C,  cooling  one  portion 
rapidly  to  from  12  to  16°,  and  preserving  both  portions  at  a  temperature  of  from  14 
to  20°,  it  was  found  that  the  milk  which  was  gradually  cooled  kept  better  than  that 
which  was  cooled  immediatety  after  pasteurizing  and  kept  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  temperature. 

InstructionB  for  milk  and  cream  suppliers,  6.  S.  Thomson  (Joitr.  Agr.  and 
hd..  South  AuMralia,  S  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  105-114,  Jigs.  9). — General  instructions, 
with  some  rules  for  the  dairy  fanner. 

An  investigation  on  the  value  of  certain  sanitary  and  other  precautionary 
measures,  employed  in  the  protection  and  marketing  of  milk,  upon  the  bac- 
terial contents  of  the  milk,  D.  H.  Bbroey  (Pennmfhania  Ikpt.  Agr.  Jipt.  '1900, 
J*.  1,  pp.  1SS-16S,  figt.  t). — This  investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  bacterial  content  of  milk  from  individual  cows  and  from  dairies  of  different 
classes,  also  the  estimation  of  the  prevalence  of  streptococci,  and,  incidentally,  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk.  The  different  dairies  studied  were  divided 
into  3  classes  as  follows:  (1)  those  in  which  the  utmost  care  was  taken  in  all  details 
of  the  management;  (2)  those  in  which  ordinary  precautions  were  taken  in  the 
felection  of  cows,  the  nature  and  variety  of  food,  care  and  cleanliness  of  cows, 
milkere,  and  utensUs,  and  (3)  dairies  in  which  no  particular  care  was  observed  in 
the  selection  and  management  of  the  cows,  or  in  the  collection,  storing,  and  marketing 
of  the  milk.  The  investigations  cover  a  large  number  of  determinations,  which  are 
repotted  in  a  series  of  tables. 

From  the  results  the  following  deductions  are  drawn:  "(1)  Milk  taken  directly  from 
the  odder  in  the  ordinary  way  and  collected  in  sterile  test  tubes  was  always  found  to 
contain  bacteria  of  the  group  streptococci.  The  number  iu  the  first  milk  drawn  was 
•wnally  greater  than  the  latter  portion.     (2)  Where  the  milk  pails  were  sterilized  by 
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steam  before  aiul  after  milking  each  cow,  tlie  number  of  bacteria  was  bat  little  higher 
than  when  the  samples  were  taken  direct  from  the  cows.  (3)  When  the  milk  pails 
were  not  sterilized,  the  number  of  bacteria  was  higher  than  when  the  milk  was 
collected  directly.  The  greater  the  care'  in  milking  and  the  better  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  cows  and  surroundings,  the  lower  the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk. 

(4)  There  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  during  shipmeot. 
From  the  large  bacterial  content  of  milk  collected  on  depot  platforms  it  is  apparent 
that  there  !s  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  collection  and  shipment. 

(5)  It  was  found  that  some  l>acteria  gained  access  to  the  milk  during  the  processes 
of  filtering,  cooling,  and  bottling.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  apparatus 
employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  easily  disconnected,  cleane*!,  and  sterilized.  (6)  A  few  leucocytes  were  fotmd 
in  practically  all  the  milk  examined,  and  this  appears  to  be  an  entirely  normal  con- 
dition. (7)  The  prevalence  of  pus  cells  in  the  milk  appeared  to  be  influenced 
directly  by  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  cows.  This  is  also  apparently  influenced 
^  some  extent  by  other  factors,  probably  by  the  character  of  the  food.  (8)  Though 
no  positive  evidence  was  obtained  of  any  pathogenic  effect  of  the  streptococci  in  the 
milk  when  iniK-ulated  into  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  it  is  probable  that  when  these 
organisms  are  present  in  large  numbers,  as  in  some  of  the  samplvs,  they  would  be 
injurious  to  infants  or  sick  persons  when  such  milk  is  taken  in  large  quantities." 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  market  milk,  and  its  diffusion,  C.  ToNsia 
{Arch.  Ilyg.,  41  [1901),  No.  1,  pp.  46-67).— A.  study  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  content  of 
market  milk  of  Padua,  and  statistics  of  various  provinces  in  Italy. 

Hydrogen  peroxid  as  a  preservative,  especiaUy  for  milk,  Jablin-Goknbt 
(Aim.  Chim.  Atialyt.,  6  {1901),  pp.  1Z9-1SS;  abt.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  J,  Ao.  */,  p. 
1173). — The  author  found  hydrogen  peroxid  to  be  an  efBcient  and  harmless  preserva- 
tive for  milk.  Young  dogs  and  cats  thrived  upon  portions  of  milk  containing  10  to 
15  cc.  of  it.  The  author  himself  during  2  months  consumed  }  liter  of  milk  daily  con- 
taining 8  per  cent  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  without  experiencing  the  least  deVangement. 
The  hydrogen  ])eroxid  employtnl  was  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate;  1  cc  pre- 
served 1  Uter  of  milk  2  days;  2  i-c.,  4  days;  and  3  cc.,  for  6  days. 

Systematic  inspection  of  milk  for  preservatives,  A.  E.  Lbacr  (Analyti,  S6 
{1001),  Xo.  S0S,pp.J89-J91). — Statements  regarding  the  inspection  of  milk  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  methotls  for  the  detection  of  preser\'atives.  In  5,169  samples  examined, 
3.5  per  cent  were  found  to  contain  foreign  substances.  The  most  common  were 
formaldehyde,  Ixjric  acid,  ami  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  former  being  on  the  increase 
and  the  two  latter  on  the  decrease. 

Inspection  of  dairy  products  ( Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  8  (1901),  No  4S,  p.  6). — 
Rules  adopte<l  by  this  Department  covering  the  inspection  and  marking  of  dairy  prod- 
uce for  export. 

Conditions  and  methods  of  making  some  of  the  high  score  butter  recently 
exhibited  {Sew  York  Pro<lure  Rev.  and  Arner.  Creamery,  1901,  Nov.  IS,  pp.  18-19). — 
Statements  from  different  makers  of  prize-winning  butter  exhibited  at  State  fairs 
regarding  the  methods  followed. 

Scoring  butter,  H.  E.  Alvord  (New  York  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Creamery,  1901, 
Nor.  6,  pp.  U,  !■{). — A  discussion  of  improvements  in  the  method  of  scoring. 

Uniformity  in  Demish  butter,  M.  Mortensbn  (Creamery  Jour.,  IS  (1901),  No. 
146,  pp.  8,  !)). — The  author  states  that  the  position  held  by  the  Danish  butter  in  the 
world's  market  is  due  largely  to  the  uniformity  of  tlie  product  Certain  processes 
prevailing  in  Danish  creameries  are  cited  as  being  responsible  for  the  uniform  high 
quality  of  the  output. 

Butter  in  China  (V.  S.  Consular  RpU.,  67  (1901),  No.  S64,  p.  4S4)-—A.  report 
from  Consul-General  Hughes  regarding  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  butter, 
and  the  form  of  package  best  suited  for  their  markets. 
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The  conservation  of  butter,  E.  Rigavd  (Ind.  Lail.  Edge,  S  (1901),  No.  41,  pp. 
Sil-SSS).—K  description  of  varioos  methods  of  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  quality  of  batter. 
Viahy  flavor  in  butter,  H.  G.  Pipfabd  (New  Yorh  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 

Crtamery,  1901,  Nov.  IS,  p.  iO) . — ^A  discussion  of  the  cause  of  fishy  flavor  in  butter. 
A  study  of  butter  fiit,  A.  Pabtheil  (Arch.  Pharm.,  gS9  (1901),  pp.  SB8-36S;  abs. 
in  Chem.  CentU.,  1901,  II,  No.  7,  p.  504). — An  investigation  of  the  molecular  weight 
of  batter  fat  and  its  application  in  determining  the  purity  of  butter. 

The  determination  of  margarin  in  butter,  C.  Aknat6  (Pharm.  Zlg.,  46  (1901), 
No.  69S,  pp.  SISS;  abf.  in  Chem.  CentbL,  1901,  II,  No.  14,  p.  836).— The:  author 
made  a  test  to  determine  the  influence  of  sesame  cake  upon  the  butter  fat.  He  fed 
3  oowe  increasing  amounts  of  sesame  cake,  from  2  to  5  lbs.,  and  examined  the  result- 
ing milk.  In  the  third  period  sesame  oil  was  found  in  the  milk  by  the  furfurol 
reiction.  From  the  results  obtained,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  presence  of 
sesame  oil  in  butter  from  cows  fed  on  sesame  cake  is  not  necessarily  an  adulteration. 

Ciyoscopic  distinction  between  butter  and  margarin,  W.  Peschges  (Arch. 
Pharm.,  iS9  (1901),  pp.  S6S-S6S;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILondon],  SO  (1901),  No. 
468,  n,  p.  630). — From  his  investigations  the  author  found  the  method  of  distinguish- 
ing between  batter  and  mai^rin  by  means  of  cryoscopic  determination  of  the  mole- 
cular weight  in  benzene  to  be  invalid. 

Analysis  of  cheese  and  butter  manufactured  at  the  Queensland  Agricul- 
tural College,  J.  C.  BatiNNiCH  (Qu£engUmd  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  4,  pp. 
4t4-4S8). 

The  utilization  of  skim  milk,  C.  Besana  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Spir.  Caaeif.  Lodi 
1900,  pp.  19-67). — A  discussion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  skim  milk  is  utilized 
in  Italy. 

The  composition  and  fertilizing  value  of  the  slime  ttora.  the  milk  separator, 
G.  FAscBm  (Ann.  R.  Slaz.  Spir.  Caseif.  Lodi  1900,  pp.  69-71). 

Dairy  history  of  Illinois,  A.  B.  Hostetter  (Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  8  (1901), 
No.  46,  pp.  se,  87). — A  review  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Illinois  and  &ctoi8 
that  have  influenced  it. 

Bsport  of  dairy  expert,  M.  A.  O'Callaoham  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wale*,  IS 
(1901),  No.  8,  pp.  9S0-9g3). — A  short  report  on  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
New  South  Wales  during  1900. 

Dairy  instruction  in  Alabama  ( Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  8  (1901),  No.  49, p.  se), — 
Educational  work  in  dairying  among  the  colored  people  of  the  institute  at  Tuskegee. 

YETESHTAfiY  SCIEHCE  AHS  PBACTICE. 

Report  of  the  state  veterinarian,  L.  Peabson  (Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900, 
pL  l,pp.  ii*-7*S).-r-During  the  year  1900  it  is  reported  that  glanders  and  contagious 
ophthalmia  of  cattle  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  The  increased  prevalence  of  glanders  was  directly  due  to  the  importation  of 
a  carioad  of  infected  mules  from  East  St  Louis,  111.  Stringent  measures  were  taken 
in  combating  this  outbreak,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  has  been  exterminated. 

A  general  discussion  is  given  on  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  the 
State,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  strict  quarantine  regu- 
lations against  the  disease  and  the  thorough  application  of  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
expense  of  making  this  test  is  considered  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
which  ue  derived  from  it. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  rabies,  sheep  scab,  hog  cholera,  abortion,  and  forage 
ng- 
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The  mechanism  of  agrglutination,  A.  Joos  {/Isehr.  Hyg.  u.  Titfeclionslranh.,  sa 
{litOl),  Xo.  S,  pp.  432-43!)). — This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  di8cu«rion  of  results 
obtained  from  experiments  in  agghitination  with  and  without  the  addition  of  common 
salt  The  experiments  were  made  with  the  typhus  bacillus.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  may  he  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  When  an  agglutinating  serum  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  substance  which  is  subject  to  agglutination,  no  agglutinat- 
ing process  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  salt.  When  salt  is  adde<l,  agglutination 
occurs  roatlily.  In  the  al)sence  of  salt  the  agglutinating  serum  is  entirely  sterilize*! 
by  the  action  of  the  bacilli,  without  pro<lucing  any  change  in  the  vitality  of  the 
latter.  A  close  connection  exists  iK'tween  the  relative  quantities  of  the  sulistances 
which  cooperate  to  j)rodHce  agglutination  and  the  substances  which  are  to  be  agglu- 
tinated. The  process  of  agglutination  may  occur  in  a  solution  which  is  free  from  salt, 
provided  the  bacterial  cells  contain  some  of  this  substance. 

Coa^rulation  of  the  blood  and  anticoagrulation  serum,  J.  Bordet  and 
O.  GEXoor  (.In/i.  Innl.  Pnxtrnr,  ir>  ( /90I),  Xo.  .1,  pp.  1J9-144). — During  these  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  blood  plasma  of  birds  is  poor  in  fibrin  ferment  and  serves 
as  a  convenient  rejigent  for  checking  the  action  of  fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood  seraof 
several  species  of  iiianinials.  The  blood  ]>lasma  of  rabbits  can  be  i)re.-^rvetl  without 
unilcnroing  coagulation  in  a  tube  sealed  with  paraffin,  but  coagulates  rapidly  in 
contact  with  r<mglione<l  glass.  It  was  found  that  when  one  animal  wasinjecte<l  with 
the  blood  jilasnia  or  serum  of  a  second  species,  a  serum  was  obtained  which  had  the 
effect  of  neutralizing  the  fibrin  ferment  of  the  second  S|)ecies. 

Experimental  vaccine,  A.  ('ALMhrrrK  and  C.  Gi-ebi.n  (Ann.  Tngt.  Pasteur,  IS 
(i:)(il),  Xii.  J,  i)j>.  ti;i-ir,s). — During  the  researches  reported  in  this  article  it  was 
found  that  an  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  vaccine  was  uniformly  followed  with  erup- 
tion of  small  pustules  containing  large  quantities  of  lymph.  The  rabbit  proved  to  be 
a  useful  animal  in  this  study,  sim-e  it  is  po.«sible  to  verify  readily  by  inoculations 
into  ral>bits  the  relative  degree  of  virulence  of  vawines  obtained  from  different  sources. 
By  injecting  vaccines  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits,  the  micro-organisma 
contained  in  such  material  are  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes  without  influencing  the 
vinilence  of  the  virus. 

A  study  of  Bacillol,  F.  Paszott.\  (.Vo»f(/.  Pmkt.  Tliierh.,  IS  (1901),  Xo.  6-7,  pp. 
241-J7S). — A  description  is  given  of  the  general  projjerties  of  this  substance.  Numer- 
ous experiments  were  conducted  in  testing  its  antiseptic  jKJwer  in  the  treatment  of 
mange,  other  skin  diseases,  surgical  wounds,  and  in  determining  its  toxic  action. 
During  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  Bacillol  Is  soluble  in  water  and  that  the 
solutions  are  constant.  When  used  on  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form  it  is  slightly 
irritant,  like  lysol.  It"  antiseptic  and  deodorizing  pro|>erties  are  pronounced.  When 
administered  internally,  it  causes  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  the  respiration  and 
pulse  are  increa.sed,  but  the  temi^rature  is  lowennl.  In  large  doses  it  causes  a  motor 
paralysis.  The  fatal  internal  dose  of  this  sulwtance  is  .so  large  that  all  danger  in  its 
practical  application  is  avoided.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  added. 

Therapeutic  contributions  in  veterinary  science  during  the  years  1898, 
1899,  and  1900,  E.  B.\ss  (!>«/(.  Thieriirztl.  Wchtmchr.,  9  (1901),  Xo.  1^,  pp.  K'O- 
133). — The  author  gives  a  brief  digest  of  the  therapeutic  literature  along  veterinary 
lines  and  in  connection  with  bibliographical  references. 

Antitoxic  treatment  of  tetanus,  J.  Storik  (  Vet.  Jour.,  n.  »er.,  S  (1901),  No.  16, 
pp.  SOl-M'i). — Six  ca-es  of  tetanus  were  treated  by  this  method  with  a  complete 
recovery  in  5  cases.  The  ca.«es  were  all  severe,  and  the  author  believes  the  most  of 
the  animals  would  have  succumbed  without  this  treatment. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  F.  Wechsbbrg  (Beitr.  Path.  Anal, 
u.  AUg.  Path.,  29  (1901),  Xo.  S,  pp.  203-2.1:^,  ph.  ^).— This  paper  is  concerned  with  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  what  cells  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  tubercle 
Au  elaborate  critical  review  is  given  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  a  report  is 
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made  on  experiments  upon  rabbits  whiich  were  inoculated  intravenouslj'.  From 
these  experiments  it  is  condudetl  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  its  toxic  action  destroys 
the  epithelial  cells  and  connective  tissue.  At  first  the  newly  foniied  cells  are  affected 
only  in  so  far  as  the  connective  tissue  and  vascular  tissue  fail  to  lie  forme<l.  Ulti- 
mately these  cells  are  completely  destroyed  and  casefied. 

The  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  greneralized  tuberculosis,  J.  McFai>vean 
{four.  Comji.  Path,  and  Ther.,  14  (1901),  So.  1,  i>i>.  1-11). — This  paper  contains  a  report 
on  experiments  with  reference  to  the  acency  of  the  blood  circulation  in  the  jrenerali- 
zation  of  tuI)erculo8is.  Ten  cattle  were  ino(^ulated  intravenously  witii  virulent  cul- 
tures of  tuberculosis  and  careful  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  after  varying 
lengths  of  time.  In  all  cases  the  lun;;^  containe<l  numerou.'s  tubercles,  while  tul)ercles 
were  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  in  only  3  cases  and  in  only  1  case  in  the  spli-en. 
The  best  evidence  of  generalization  of  the  diseiuse  is  believed  to  W>  the  pr(>si'nce  of 
tubercles  of  nearly  equal  sizes  scattered  throujihont  the  entire  Hubstancr  of  tlio  hmg. 
The  evidence  of  generalized  tuberculosis  from  an  examination  of  other  orfrans  is 
usually  not  reliable.  In  ca.ses  of  generalized  tuberculosis  the  kirhieys,  liver,  or 
spleen  may  In-  entirely  free  from  tubercular  lesions  which  can  1h>  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  tubercles  which  are  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  lym- 
phatic glands  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  lymphatic  action  and  not  to  the  agency  of  the 
blood  circulation.  Tutercle  bacilli  are  readily  carried  in  the  lymphatic  vessels 
downwarrl  from  the  center  of  infei-tion.  During  the  post-mortem  examinations 
abundant  evidence  was  notii-ed  of  the  pn>cess  of  recovery  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  older  tubercles.  An  infection  of  the  lymphatic  system  was  noted  in  4  of  the  10 
cases. 

Tuberculous  meningfitis  in  cows  and  the  infection  of  the  fetus,  H.  Tiion 
{Deul.  Thieraral.  Wchmrhr.,  9  (1001),  No.  11,  pp.  107,  lOS).— The  author  gives 
details  of  the  clinical  symptoms  and  post-mortem  findings  in  a  cow  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  indicated  an  invasion  of  the  brain  by  the  tubercle 
lacillus,  and  the  jKwt-mortem  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  cerebral  membranes.  Tul)ercles  were  also  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  fetal  liver. 

Cattle  inspection  and  the  tuberculin  test,  G.  B.  Jorsox  (Jour.  Coinp.  ifed.  and 
Vet.  Arch.,  23  (1901),  Xo.  3,  pp.  1U-J4S).— The  author  discusses  the  influence  of 
<estrum,  stabling  in  warm  weather,  age,  and  other  circumstances,  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  cattle,  with  reference  to  difficulties  of  diagnosis  from  the  tubercidin  test.  The 
temperature  of  10  cattle  under  1  year  of  ^re  average<l  about  0.4°  higher  than  that 
of  10  other  cattle  over  3  years  of  age.  All  cattle  were  free  from  tuberculosis.  The 
author  believes  that  the  aljsence  of  a  reaction  to  a  second  test  of  tuberculin  is  not 
conclusive  in  showing  that  the  animal  is  free  from  tuberculosis.  Several  ca.ses  are 
noted  in  which  there  was  a  failure  to  react  in  animals  which  were  known  to  be 
tuberculous.  A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  diflSculties  in  arriving  at  a  8atisfa<;tory 
estimate  of  the  value  of  condemned  animals. 

Kesulta  of  seven  years'  work  in  testing  with  tuberculin,  F.  G.  Meyer 
(Maanedtskr.  DyrUeger,  12  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  409-418).— The  author  reports  in  detail 
on  the  condition  of  cattle  in  Norway  with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis. 
The  results  of  tuberculin  tests  are  brought  together  in  tabular  form,  from  which  it 
appears  that  from  1893  to  1900,  11,686  i«ttle  were  teste<l  in  402  herds,  and  20  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  tuberculous.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  calves. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  the  Pennsylvania  plan  for  its  repression,  L. 
Pbabson  and  M.  P.  Raven-el  [Penngylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  16,  pp.  S63). — This  is  s 
reprint  from  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  Report  for  1899  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  686). 
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Bibliograpliy  of  literature  on  tuberculosis,  firom  January  1  to  ITovember  1, 
1900  {Rev.  Tuberctdote,  Parit,  8  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  107-162).— T\m  extensive 
bibliography  is  classified  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  articles. 

Spore  formation  of  antbraT  bacillus  under  anaerobic  conditions,  R.  Weii. 
(Zltchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectiomhrank.,  S6  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  4Sl-46H).—1he  present  article 
is  of  a  controversial  nature  and  lai^gely  concerned  with  a  reply  to  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  Klett  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  92).  The  author  contends  that  the  formation 
of  Bixjres  does  not  take  place  under  strictly  anaerobic  conditions  upon  the  ordinary 
nutrient  media,  while  there  are  a  few  special  media  on  which  the  anthrax  bacillus 
forms  spores  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  post-mortem  diagnosis  of  anthrax  in  cattle,  H.  C.  Reeks  (Jour.  Comp. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  14  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  11-16) . — A  discussion  is  given  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  questions  whether  an  opinion  may  be  safely  rendered  in  suspected  cases  of 
anthrax  from  the  outside  appearance,  whether  a  post-mortem  examination  shall  be 
made,  whether  reliance  shall  be  placed  upon  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
blood,  and  whether  a  sample  of  blood  or  spleen  shall  be  sent  to  an  expert  While 
the  careful  practitioner  will  probably  diagnose  a  large  proportion  of  cases  accurately 
from  the  mere  external  appearance  of  the  carcass,  it  is  urged  that  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  blood  be  undertaken,  or,  if  the  practitioner  is  not  an  expert  micro- 
Bcopist,  that  samples  be  sent  to  an  expert.  The  practice  of  making  post-mortem 
examinations  is  condemned  as  useless  and  criminally  dangerous. 

The  anthrax  vaccine  of  Keloni,  A.  Babbeeio  ( Owr.  R.  Soc.  Accad.  VeL  lUiL, 
60  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  306-3 IS). — A  detailed  description  of  this  method  for  preparing 
the  vaccine  and  for  making  preventive  inoculations. 

Symptomatic  anthrax  or  blackleg,  L.  L.  Lewis  (-Oldahoma  Sta.  Rpl,  1901,  pp. 
88-97,  Jigs.  £). — On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  blackly  in  Oklahoma  the  station 
undertook  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  vaccine  for  controlling  the  disease. 
The  vaccine  sent  out  by  the  station  was  what  is  known  as  the  single  vaccine.  Since 
March  1, 1900,  it  is  reported  that  58,950  doses  have  been  distributed  free  to  stockmen. 
A  general  account  is  given  of  the  symptoms  of  blackleg,  the  methods  by  which  the 
disease  is  commonly  distributed,  and  the  therapeutic  measures  which  are  usually 
recommended.  Directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  in  vac- 
cinating animals  for  preventing  the  development  of  this  disease. 

ICethod  of  making  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of  blackleg,  E.  B.  Graven- 
HORST  (Ann.  Med.  Vet.,  50  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  ISS,  ISS).— The  author  gives  brief  notes 
on  a  convenient  method  of  inoculating  animals  without  the  necessity  of  taking  anti- 
septic precaution  and  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  animal. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  its  treatment,  E.  Nocaro  (Ree.  Med.  Vet.,  Parit, 
8.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  22Z-S3S). — The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  this  disease,  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  recog- 
nized, and  on  the  means  of  its  distribution.  Brief  notes  are  also  presented  on  meth- 
ods of  curative  treatment  which  have  been  adopted  in  combating  this  disease. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  J.  Pembbrthy  (Jour.  Comp.  Path,  and  Ther.,  14  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  16-29). — This  article  contains  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  statistics  on  the  extent  of  its  distribution  and  on  the  more  noted  outbreaks 
of  the  trouble,  the  means  of  infection,  susceptibility  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  the 
incubation  period,  diagnosis,  medical  prevention,  and  official  r^ulation  of  the 
disease. 

Conference  on  the  subject  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  £.  PERRONCrro  sr  au 
( Gwr.  R.  Soc.  Aa-nd.  Vet.  Ital.,  60(1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  347-363).— A  discussion  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  means  of  distribution  of  this  disease,  and  sanitary  and  therapeutic 
methods  which  should  be  adopted  in  combating  it 

Potassium  iodid  treatment  of  milk  fever,  Kas  ( Wchmchr.  Thierheilk.  u.  Vtek- 
aucht,  45  (1901 ),  No.  17,  pp.  193,  i9^).— Notes  are  given  on  4  cases  of  milk  fever  which 
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were  treated  by  this  method.  The  author  made  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pota^nm  iodid  with  good  success.  No  complications  arose  and  the  milk  was  in  all 
cases  of  normal  color  and  taste  within  36  hours  after  the  animals  were  able  to  stand. 

Statistics  on  the  treatment  of  milk  fever  with  potassium  iodid,  C.  Haas 
(Berlin.  Thiemrzll.  Wchnschr.,  1901,  No.  IS,  pp.  *0i-^6W).— Statistics  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  on  172  cases  of  milk  fever  which  were  treated  by  this  method.  Of 
this  number  123  were  considered  severe,  18  of  medium  severity,  and  31  mild  cases. 
Of  the  whole  number  129,  or  75  per  cent,  were  cured.  The  disease  began  in  from  3 
to  16  hours  after  calving.  In  almost  all  cases  10  gm.  of  potassium  iodid  was  admin- 
istered and  the  dose  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  4  times. 

Hammitis,  W.  L.  Wiluams  (  Vet.  Jour.,  n.  ser.,  S  {1901),  Xo.  16,  pp.  105-S13). — 
A  general  account  of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  noncontagious  and  contagious 
forms  of  this  disease,  with  notes  on  the  methods  of  treatment  and  prevention. 

Abortion  in  cattle,  G.  H.  Wooldridge  {Agr.  Student^  Gaz.,  n.  ger.,  10  (1901), 
3^0.  S,  pp.  SS-90). — A  critical  discussion  of  the  various  causes  which  may  lea<l  to 
sporatlic  or  infectious  abortion.  Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  been  found  most  effective  in  combating  this  <lisease. 

Treatment  for  roundworms  in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  C.  W.  Stiles  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circ.  SS,  p]>.  S). — Good  success  is  reported  in 
the  treatment  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  for  Strongylut  cmvtorlui  with  a  1  j>er  cent 
solution  of  coal-tar  creosote.  One  ounce  of  this  substance  is  sufficient  for  20  adult 
sheep  and  the  cost  is  therefore  less  than  J  ct.  per  head.  Of  the  1  per  cent  solution 
6  oz.  may  be  safely  given  to  a  sheep.  From  5  to  10  oz.  were  administered  to  cows 
from  3  to  8  months  old,  1  pt  to  young  steers,  and  1  qt.  to  adult  cattle.  If  bowel 
■worms,  as  well  as  the  stomach  worms,  were  present  better  results  were  obtained  by 
adding  thymol  to  the  coal-tar  creosote.  From  30  to  100  grains  of  the  thymol  may 
be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  creosote  for  sheep,  the  amount  of  thymol  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Good  results  were  usually  obtained  from  a  single  dose, 
but  the  treatment  may  be  repeatetl  if  necessary  after  one  week. 

The  use  of  bluestone  in  combating  stomach  worms  was  found  quite  effective,  but 
the  practice  is  considered  somewhat  more  dangerous  than  the  administrations  of  cre- 
osote. For  preparing  this  remedy  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  bluestone  may  be  dissolved 
in  2.4  qt.  of  boiling  water.  When  the  bluestone  is  completely  dissolved  7.8  gal.  of 
cold  water,  making  altogether  8.4  gal.  of  water,  should  be  added.  If  smaller  quan- 
tities are  desired,  the  solution  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  avoirdupois  of 
bluestone  to  4.2  pt.  of  water.  The  animals  should  be  allowed  to  fast  about  24  hours 
before  administering  this  remedy  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  water  for 
several  hours  after  receiving  the  dose.  This  remedy  is  considered  somewhat  less 
effective  than  creosote. 

Gasoline  was  experimented  with  as  a  reme<ly  for  stomach  worms  and  was  found  to 
be  effective.  The  chief  objections  to  its  use  are  that  from  3  to  6  doses  are  required 
in  order  to  ext>el  the  worms,  and  that  the  substance  may  act  injuriously  upon  the 
stock,  especially  in  animals  which  are  suffering  from  pleurisy.  If  an  animal  should 
be  overcome  by  gasoline  it  may  usually  be  revived  by  administering  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  as  a  drench.  Preference  is  indicated  for  drenching  by  means  of  a  tube, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  mouth.  It  is  believed  that  better  results  may  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  sheep  if  the  animal  is  given  the  drench  in  a  standing  position.  As 
preventive  measures  against  infestation  by  stomach  worms  the  author  recommends 
isolation  of  sick  animals,  establishment  of  clean  watering  places  in  pastures,  selection 
of  high  sloping  ground  for  pastures,  draining  of  low  pastures,  annual  burning  over  of 
pastures,  and  allowing  animals  free  access  to  salt. 

The  removal  of  Oastrophilus  larvae  from  young  colts  by  means  of  carbon 
Msulphid,  W.  Wessbr  (Berlin.  Thierarztl.  Wchn^hr.,  1901,  No.  9,  p.  1S6).— The 
author  administered  6  gm.  of  carbon  bisulpbid  in  capsules  every  2  hours  to  young 
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colts  which  gave  symptons  of  being  infested  with  bet  flies.  In  all  48  gm.  were  given 
to  each  animal.  The  remedy  wae  endured  well  by  the  colts,  although  in  a  few 
c«8«i  slight  poisonous  effects  were  not*<l.  After  a  period  of  .3  days  the  bot-fly 
larvjp  passed  away  in  great  numbers  and  the  animals  recovered  their  normal  con- 
dition rapidly. 

The  auBceptibility  of  hogs  to  fowl  cholera,  V.  Stasg  and  F.  Ppersdokft 
{Dmil.  Tliiemrzil.  Wchnschr.,  9  (1001),  No.  U,  pp.  139,  140).— An  investigation  was 
made  of  an  outbreak  of  a  disease  among  hogs,  turkeys,  and  fowls.  A  bacterio- 
logical study  was  made  of  the  organism,  which  was  isolated  from  dead  animals,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  that  of  fowl  cholera.  All  these  animals  are  apparently  susceptible 
to  fatal  infection  from  this  organism. 

Inoculation  against  hog  cholera,  J.  Webster  (Tijdsehr.  VeeartsenijL  Maan- 
blml.  ~'8  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  L't>0-M,5). — The  author  reiwrts  a  comparative  test  of  the 
I^ndslierg  scrmii,  the  method  of  Lorenz,  and  Susserin  in  preventive  and  ciustive 
inoculation  for  hog  cholera. 

Treatment  of  glanders,  W.  C.  LAN(iiK)N  (Jour.  Vomp.  Hed.  and  Vet.  Arch.,  Si 
(1001),  .V«.  4,  pp.  ^4(1,  J47). — The  author  gives  a  brief  supplementary  report  con- 
cerning 25  ca.-'cs  of  glanders  which  were  api«rently  curetl  by  repeatetl  injections  of 
mullein.  The  majority  of  the  treated  horses  had  been  quarantined  and  put  to 
ordinary  farm  work  and  had  iR^en  used  In  this  way  from  IJ  to  2^  years,  without  the 
development  of  any  symptons  of  the  di.«ease.  The  curative  treatment  which  the 
author  used  required  from  5  to  H  weeks  and  cost  from  $10  to  $15  per  head. 

Experimental  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  means  of  inoculations  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea  pigs,  V.  Galtier  (.Jour.  Med.  Vel.  et  Zootech.,  6. 
ser.,  ')  (lO'ii),  pp.  ij;i-i.i,t). — In  a<ldition  to  other  bacteria  which  were  found  asso- 
(•iate<l  with  the  jilandeni  hacilluH  in  the  nasal  discharge  of  glanderous  horses,  a  round 
species  was  found  which  when  inoculated  into  the  peritoneum  of  guinea  pigs  along 
with  tile  glanders  bacillus,  nudtiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  presence 
of  the  glanders  bacillus.  The  glanders  Ijacillus,  however,  in  the  experiments  of  the 
author  ultimately  i)ro<luceii  the  characteristic  reaction  in  male  guinea  pigs. 

A  contagious  stomatitis  of  horses  in  South  Africa,  Tueiler  (Dent.  Thier- 
iii:H.  iychiiKclir.,  9  (1901),  So.  13,  pp.  ISl,  loJ). — A  description  is  given  of  an  out- 
break of  this  diseasts  together  with  an  account  of  the  symptoms.  The  majority  of 
ca.«e(i  recovered  after  a  few  days.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  a  discoloration  of  the  tongue  which 
gave  the  disease  the  name  of  blue  tongue.  The  disease  was  shown  to  be  highly  con- 
tagious and  in  many  respects  resemble<i  foot-and-n»outh  disease  of  cattle;  but  tlie 
latter  disea.«e  did  not  exist  in  South  Africa  at  the  time. 

Serum  therapy  in  gangrenous  septiceemia,  K.  LECLAixcHEand  C.  Morel  (Ann. 
liixl.  /'((.*•(!(•,  /.3  (1001),  X<>.  1,  pp.  l-l'i). — The  normal  serum  of  soliinxls  was  fonnd 
to  posseiis  very  little  inununizing  power.  Occasionally  a  horse  was  found  from  which 
a  normal  immunizing  serum  was  obtainetl.  Cattle,  which  are  naturally  refractory  to 
tlu!  disease,  possess  a  normal  serinn  of  considerable  immunizing  power.  The  normal 
serum  from  goats  and  sheep  showed  little  active  influence  upon  the  septic  vibrio.  In 
order  to  procure  an  immunizing  senna,  the  authors  made  use  of  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  small  doses  of  virus.  The  a«s  was  chosen  as  the  exi)erimental  animal.  Sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  septic  virus  were  also  made  on  the  same  animal.  Threeseries 
of  exi)erinicnts  were  eondiictt'd,  one  by  subcutaneous  injection,  the  second  by  intra- 
venous inoculation  of  blood  cultures,  ami  the  third  by  intravenous  inoculation  of 
cultures  in  bouillon.  The  rcstdts  of  thc-e  exjH-riments  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  serum  which  produces  immunity  against  the 
wotic  vibrii}.  The  best  method  of  procedure  consists  in  intravenous  inoculations  of 
soiipeds  in  series  with  cultures  of  the  vibrio  in  Martin  bouillon.  The  serum  thus 
obtained  possesses  preventive  proi^erties,  and  under  certain  conditions  a  cmative 
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action.  Inoculations  with  a  mixture  of  the  serum  and  virus  are  harmless,  but  do  not 
confer  an  immunity  of  long  duration.  The  serum  exercises  an  antibacterial  and 
antitoxic  action  at  the  same  time.  The  protection  produced  in  this  way  is  associated 
with  stimulation  of  the  process  of  phagocytosis. 

The  rapid  diagnoalB  of  rabies,  M.  P.  Ravenel  and  J.  McCarthv  {Jour.  Comp. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  U  (1001),  No.  1,  pp.  37-44,  figs.  S).—A  study  was  made  of  the 
certainty  and  reliability  of  diagnosis  of  this  disease  from  microscopic  changes  in  the 
nen'e  ganglia.  It  was  found  that  the  capsular  and  cellular  changes  in  the  inter- 
vertebral ganglia,  when  taken  in  connection  with  clinical  symptoms,  afforded  a 
Imstworthy  means  of  diagnosing  rabies.  These  changes,  however,  were  not  always 
present  in  cases  of  rabies,  and  the  absence  of  such  changes  therefore  is  not  considered 
a«  implying  that  rabies  is  not  present.  It  was  also  found  that  the  rabic  tubercle  of 
Babes  wa.«  present  sufficiently  often  to  aid  materially  in  the  diagnosis  where  only  the 
central  nervous  system  was  obtainable,  without  any  of  the  ganglia.  It  is  believed 
that  where  the  ganglia  can  be  had  they  offer  a  simpler  and  easier  method  of  diagnosia 
than  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  study  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  Brtinawick  disease  of  chickena  and  turkeys,  Jes.s  {Berlin.  ThierdrzU. 
}yrhnfhr.,  1901,  Xo.  12,  pp.  191,193). — A  description  is  given  of  an  outbreak  of  a 
diesase  which  persisted  for  3  months  and  spread  over  considerable  territory.  The 
po8t-mort«?in  examination  of  fowls  dead  of  the  disease  exposed  a  brownish  red  color 
of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  with  occasional  diphtheritic  patches.  The  trachea  was 
much  reddened  and  the  pericardium  wax  d  istended  to  a  great  size  by  an  accumulation 
of  serum.  Bacteriological  studies  on  this  disease  indicated  that  the  trouble  was  not 
due  to  an  organism  of  ordinary  fowl  cholera,  but  that  apparently  this  organism  was 
combined  in  symbiotic  relations  with  another  bacillus  which  needs  to  be  studied 
further. 

Streptothriz  infections  in  the  lower  animals,  A.  G.  R.  Foclebtok  and  C.  P. 
/o.vBs  {JoitT.  f'omp.  Path,  and  Ther.,  14  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  4S-59,  pi.  /).— The  authors 
discuss  the  nomenclature,  classification,  morphology,  staining,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics, and  pathogenic  action  of  these  organisms.  Detailed  description  is  given  of 
the  more  common  sj)ecies,  including  Streplothrix  borit  communis,  S.  nocardii,  S.  caprse, 
S.  cunieuli,  and  S.  lacertx. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Sorghum  sirup  manufacture,  A.  A.  Dentox  {IJ.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmem'  Bnl.  1SB< 
pp.  40,  fig*.  26).— K  revision  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  90  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  290),  cov- 
ering the  growing  of  sorghum  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  the  sirup. 

The  clouding  of  white  wine,  R.  G.  S.MiTir  (I'roc.  L'nm.  Soc.  New  South  \\'(deg,25 
{1900),  pt.  4,  pp.  G-yO-eoS). — A  variety  of  white  wine  is  made  in  South  Australia  under 
the  name  of  C'hablis  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  develop  a  turbidity  or  cloudiness 
soon  after  l>eing  Iwttled.  A  dei><)sit  colle<-ts  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and,  while 
the  flavor  and  bouquet  are  not  affecte<l,  the  sale  of  the  wine  is  injured.  The  author 
found  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  bacteria.  Pasttturizing  the  wine  at  43°U.  and  above 
destroyed  the  organism  and  overcame  the  difficulty. 

Beport  of  the  viticultuiist,  >I.  Blunno  {Agr.  (luz.  Nof  South  Wales,  12  {1901), 
No.  8,  pp.  944-049). — .\mong  other  matters  relating  to  wine  making,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  difficulty  in  the  locality  indicated  of  keeping  the  temjwrature  down  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  of  the  must.  Picking  the  grape.s  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening  is  recommen<le<l  as  affording  some  relief.  Where  plenty  of  cold 
water  is  available,  it  is  sometimes  employeil  by  passing  through  coils  in  the  vats  until 
the  fermentation  is  complete.  Another  method  of  cooling  the  must  is  carried  out 
by  pumping  it  into  a  small  wooden  vat  fitto<l  with  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  stir- 
ring.    A  small  disk,  revolving  at  a  speed  of  500  to  600  revolutions  i)er  minute,  throws 
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the  must  against  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  after  a  few  seconds  it  streams  oat 
through  a  hose  placed  in  the  bottom.  Besides  lowering  the  temperature,  this  proc- 
ess frees  the  juice  of  a  large  amount  of  albuminous  substances.  This  treatment  is 
recommended  for  white  wines,  of  grapes  grown  in  rich  soils,  especially  those  which 
make  coarse  and  sharp  wines. 

The  acidity  of  wines,  E.  Katseb  and  G.  Babba  {Rev.  Vii.,  16  (1901);  abi.  in 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Tnd.,  gO  {1901),  No.  9,  p.  9^2). — ^The  chief  point  investigated  by 
the  authors  was  the  effect  of  adding  tartaric  acid  to  must  and  wine  deficient  in 
acidity.  The  results  show  the  absence  of  any  definite  ratio  between  the  acid  added 
and  that  ultimately  fomid. 

Composition  and  examination  of  raisin  wines,  A.8cHNEBGAN8(.<'lrcA.  Phwrm., 
2S9  (1901),  pp.  91-95;  abi.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  599).— A 
table  is  presented  showing  the  analyses  of  several  raisin  wines  made  from  different 
fruits,  as  currants  and  sultana  raisins.  The  wines  were  clear,  of  various  tints,  from 
light  yellow^  to  pink,  of  pleasant  taste  but  no  bouquet.  The  lack  of  the  latterwas  said 
to  be  due  to  the  previous  drying  of  the  fruit,  which  prevented  the  formation  of  the 
higher  alcohols  and  acids  which  produce  the  bouquet  by  esterification. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  pure  natural  wines  of  the  year  1899,  K.  Wns- 
DiscH  (ZUxhr.  Cntermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genumntl.,  4  (1901),  No.  14,  pp.  696-631).— The 
results  of  the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  wines  are  reported  in 
tables. 

Analysis  of  a  native  Madeira  wine,  H.  Thoms  and  C.  Mannich  (Ber.  Deal. 
Pharm.  GeseU.,  11,  pp.  91-9S;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  I,  No.  14,  p.  SOi). 

Cider,  F.  Rigaux  (L'Ing.  Agr.  Gembloux,  11  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  4S6-4S0).—A 
popular  article  treating  of  the  manufacture,  fermentation,  preservation,  diseases, 
and  adulteration  of  cider.  Tables  of  analyses  are  presented  showing  the  composi- 
tion of  cider  and  the  pomace.    The  utilization  of  the  latter  product  is  discussed. 

The  clarifying  of  ciders,  V.  H.  Vincent  (Rev.  GSn.  Chim.  Appl.,  4  (1901),  p. 
453;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1901),  No.  SO,  Repert.,  p.  ;?«^).— In  tests  with  various 
substances  in  clarifying  apple  and  pear  ciders  the  author  obtained  the  best  results  by 
the  addition  of  citric  acid,  the  color  of  the  cider  being  preserved  and  the  working  of 
the  oxidases  eliminated.  The  addition  of  50  gm.  of  citric  acid  and  10  gm.  of  tannin 
to  each  hectoliter  of  apple  juice  before  the  fermentation  resulted  in  the  clarification 
after  the  second  racking.     With  pear  cider  it  was  necessary  to  add  only  the  citric  acid. 

Rubber  preparation  (Trinidad  Bot.  Dept.  Bui.  Mite.  Inform.,  1901,  No.  S7,  p. 
S33). — "In  pursuing  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  most  economiotl 
method  of  coagulating  rubber  fluids,  some  of  these  were  allowed  to  stand  forgotten 
in  a  large  receptacle  where  they  had  been  creamed.  When  again  handled  the  whole 
mass  was  putrid,  but  the  rubber  was  still  on  the  surface  and  easily  coagulated  or 
'coalesced'  on  being  handled,  and  the  quality  produced  is  stronger  and  therefore  of  a 
higher  quality  than  rubber  prepared  in  other  ways.  The  specimen  was  shown  to  a 
noted  American  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods,  who  readily  recognized  its  quality 
from  among  numerous  other  specimens.  There  were,  however,  evident  signs  of  loes 
of  weight  in  rubber  material  by  the  decomposition  set  up  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
proteids." 

Approximate  value  of  betgasse  as  fuel,  F.  K.  G.  Gill  (Jour.  Soc  Arts,  49 
(1901),  No.  S630,  pp.  617-619;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  7,  pp. 
695,  696).— The  author  made  a  study,  from  the  data  at  hand,  of  the  actual  fuel  value 
of  bagasse.  This  substance  is  usually  regarded  as  being  equivalent  in  fuel  value  to 
from  i  to  i  of  its  weight  in  coal.  In  making  the  estimates  reported  the  values  of 
Stohmann  and  Langbein  are  used  for  the  beats  of  combustion  of  sucrose,  invert 
sugar,  and  cellulose,  while  for  the  albuminous  and  gummy  matters  the  same  heating 
value  is  ascribed  as  for  cellulose.  Three  samples  of  bagasse  are  taken  for  making 
estimations  as  follows:  ( 1)  single  and  simple  milling,  giving  66.2  per  cent  of  juice,  (2) 
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donble  and  edmple  milling,  giving  70  per  cent  of  juice,  and  (3)  double  milling  and 
maceration,  giving  76  per  cent  of  juice.  Then  from  100  tons  of  cane  crushed  the 
actual  bagasse  will  contain  in  (1),  24.8,  (2),  21,  and  (3),  16  tons  of  juice.  If  the  cal- 
orific power  of  coal  be  taken  as  14,000  thermal  units  per  pound,  bagasse  is  worth 
from  J  to  I  of  its  weight  in  ordinary  coal.  A  correction  must  be  made,  however,  as 
bagasee  is  burned  with  an  average  of  150  per  cent  excess  air  as  compared  with  75 
per  cent  in  coal,  and  this  difference  causes  a  loss  in  the  heating  value  of  bagasse  of 
nearly  11  per  cent.  With  this  correction,  bagasse  burned  after  coming  straight  from 
the  mill  has  actually  only  from  ^  to  i  of  the  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  an 
ordinary  quality  of  coal. 

Employment  of  the  bagasse  in  the  fabrication  of  paper,  N.  Levy  {Bid. 
4MOC.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  DittiU.,  19  (1901),  No.  1-2,  pp.  ilS-$17).—A  description  of  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  bagasse  for  manufacture  of  paper,  as  carried  out  in  Louis- 
iana and  Texas. 

Kanufacture  of  paper  from  augar-cane  refuse,  F.  C.  Theilb  {Chem.  Ztg.,  gs 
(1901),  No.  $7,  pp.  B89-g90). — The  method  employed  for  making  paper  from  sugar- 
cane refuse  as  followed  at  a  plant  in  Texas  is  described. 


STATISTICS. 

Wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States,  J.  H.  Blodoett  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Division  of  Stati^ics  Bid.  2i,  misc.  »er.,  pp.  47). — Statistical  investigations  at  11  differ- 
ent times  during  a  period  of  33  years  (1866-1899)  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  are  reported.  The  results  of  the  investigations  from  1866  to  1892  have 
already  been  published  (E.  8.  R.,  3,  p.  906),  the  more  important  data  being  here 
reprinted.  In  the  investigation  of  1898  and  1899  data  were  also  collected  on  the 
proportion  and  wages  of  white  and  colored  laborers,  the  number  and  wages  of  over- 
seers or  foremen,  the  cost  of  board  or  rations,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per 
working  day.  In  1870  &rm  laborers  constituted  48.9  per  cent  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture;  in  1880,  43.6  per  cent;  and  in  1890,  35.8  per  cent;  these  with  other 
statistics  indicating  a  tendency  of  farm  laborers  to  become  farm  tenants  and  &rm 
owners. 

The  following  table  summarizes  some  of  the  statistics  obtained  since  the  previous 

report: 

Waget  per  month  without  and  with  board. 


Secttoiu. 

Without-boatd.                 1                    With  board. 

1899.  i  1898.  I  1896.     1894. 

1893.  !  1899. 

1898. 

1896.  1  18M.  1  1893. 

Eastern  States. 

»28.76  '«27.87  $29.00  $27.02 
23.91  1  28.15(23.80  :  23.64 
13.80      13.49     12.71  1  13.  M 

$29.07  $18.21 
24.82  1  16.93 
14.07      9.70 
23.12  1  16.70 
33.97  1  25.10 
36.95     24.97 

$17.63 
15.33 

$17.73  '$17.15 
I.S.TS  .  16.60 

$18.45 

Middle  States 

16.61 

Southern  States 

9.45  ,    8.68  ;    9.04 
16.75  1  15.21  1  14.96 
23.94  1  19.87  ;  19.94 
23.30  1  20.M  1  22.60 

9.92 

23.75 
35.16 
36.69 

22.44  121.82  121.60 
33.95     30.(M     29.96 
33.64  1  31.68  1  34.15 

16.29 

Mountain  States 

23.37 

Pacific  States 

26.63 

Average 

20.23 

19.88  .  17.69  1  17.74 

19.10     14.07 

13.43 

12.02     12.16 

13.29 

"The  following  may  serve  as  a  suggestive  summary  of  influences  that  affect  farm 
wages:  (1)  Intrinsic  fertility  of  the  soil,  (2)  products  of  the  locality,  (3)  market 
value  of  land,  (4)  latitude,  (5)  elevation,  (6)  percentage  of  woodland,  (7)  rainfall, 
(8)  water  supply  in  springs,  streams,  and  wells,  (9)  relations  to  market — (a)  timeof 
transportation,  (b)  cost  of  transportation,  (10)  rates  of  taxation,  (11)  economy  of 
public  administration,  (12)  thetypeof  social  life,  influencing  dress,  bousing  for  man, 
beast,  and  crops,  organizations  for  roads,  education,  religion,  or  other  associated 
effort."    The  inflnences  affecting  wages  in  each  State  are  pointed  out. 
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Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Connecticut  State  Station,  1900  (Con- 
nectintl  State  fita.  Rpt.  1900,  pt.  4,  pp.  XV). — These  pajtes  include  the  oiiganization  list 
of  the  station,  a  brief  announcement  relative  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  station,  a  report  of  the  board  of  control  reviewing  briefly  the  different  lines  of 
station  work  daring  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1900. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1901  (ifari/land  Ma.  Rj>t. 
1901,  pp.  XXIV+206). — The  report  proper  consitits  of  a  rather  detailed  account  by 
the  director  of  the  history,  equipment,  lines  of  work,  publications,  etc.,  of  the  station 
since  its  organization.  Inventigations  in  projjress  by  the  different  departments  are 
outlined,  as  are  also  a  nunil)er  of  ('(xjperative  experiments.  A  subject  list  is  given  of 
station  publications.  Obi<ervationH  on  precipitation  and  temperature  are  tabulated. 
A  financial  statement  is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901.  Reprints  of 
Bulletins  68-76  of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects  are  appended:  Fertilizer 
ex|)<.'rinK'nts  with  different  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  930),  the 
influence  of  fee<l  and  care  on  the  individuality  of  cows  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1078),  the 
chemical  coniixjsition  of  Maryland  soils  (PZ.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  28),  notes  on  spraying 
peachc!'  and  plums  in  1900  ( K.  8.  R. ,  13,  j).  152) ,  i)each  growing  in  Maryland  ( E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  138),  suggestions  alwut  coml)ating  the  San  Jose  scale  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  160), 
notes  on  celery  blight  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  257),  the  effect  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  upon 
grains  an<i  other  seeds  (K.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  462),  and  parturient  paresis— milk  fever, 
calving  fever  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  492). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Mississippi  Station,  1901  {Minsi/sitlppi  Sla. 
Rpt.  lUOI.  pp.  .to). — This'  contains  a  review  of  the  different  lines  of  station  work  by 
the  director,  a  linancial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  and  some- 
what dctaili'il  reports  on  station  work  by  the  heads  of  departments.  Parts  of  these 
n'ports  arenote<l  elsewhere. 

First  Annual  Beport  of  Missouri  Fruit  Station,  1900  (Mmouri  Pruit  Sta. 
Rpl.  190(1,  ]ip.  SO). — An  account  of  the  establishment  and  work  of  the  station  during 
the  year  (see  p.  -552),  with  a  financial  statement. 

Tenth  Annual  Beport  of  Oklahoma  Station,  1901  (Oklahoma  Sla.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  1.{-1.'>9). — This  includes  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing  the  different  lines  of 
station  work;  a  summary  of  the  prc-s  bulletins  issued  during  the  year  on  miscel- 
laneous topics;  meteorological  observations;  several  articles  noted  elsewhere,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  (i.-cal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Vermont  Station,  1900  (Vermont  Sta.  Rpl. 
UiOo,  pp.  j4t:-.;o4). — This  includes  the  organization  Hot  of  the  station;  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .'{0,  1900;  a  repon  of  the  director  reviewing 
at  some  length  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year;  a  subject  list  of  station  pub- 
lications available  for  distribution;  abstracts  of  Bulletins  72-80  of  the  station,  and 
departmental  reports  al)stractetl  elsewhere. 

Timely  hints  for  farmers  (Arizmm  Sla.  Rtil.  ,?<?,  pp.  >.i7-296,  fig».  9). — This  bul- 
letin is  a  collection  of  popular  articles  issued  by  the  station  from  October  1,  1900,  to 
July  1,  1901.  The  following  subjects  are  discu&sed:  The  farmer's  reading  couri<e, 
stinking  smut  of  wheat  an<l  its  prevention,  the  use  of  chemical  preservativee  in  milk, 
the  oi)en  range  and  the  irrigation  fanner,  the  value  of  a  dairy  henl  record,  the  use  of 
the  BalM'ock  test,  plant  lice,  suggestions  concerning  date  culture,  the  spring  vegetable 
garden,  .-ome  trees  and  plants  for  barren  places,  the  use  of  hand  separators  on  the 
farm,  well  waters  for  irrigation,  home-ma<le  fertilizers,  wild  barley,  the  Australian 
saltbush  in  Arizona,  and  millets. 

Press  bulletins  (Colorado  Sta.  BiU.  64,  pp.  29,  charts  3). — Reprinte  of  press  bul- 
letins Koe.  1-11  i.«sued  from  September,  1899,  to  April,  1901,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  sugar-lx;ct  caterpillar,  Colorado  sunshine,  the  beet  army  worm,  the  can- 
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taloupe  blight,  the  Rnaeian  thktle  as  forage,  a  so-called  blight  cure,  the  seepage 
measurements  of  the  experiment  station,  jwtato  failures,  sunshine  for  1900,  conclu- 
aons  relative  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  and  how  to  fight  the  codling  moth. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XVXll  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  3S, 
fig*.  14). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  Hubjects:  The  value  of 
stable  manure,  alfalfa  as  a  fertilizer,  effect  of  Ume  on  different  crops  on  acid  soils, 
celery  culture,  utilizing  the  greenhouse  in  summer,  the  resistance  of  strawberries  to 
frost,  s  fumigator  for  small  orchard  trees,  foundation  in  comb  building,  a  device  for 
ridding  bouses  of  flies,  slop  for  pigs,  profitable  crops  for  pigs,  barley  as  food  for 
horses,  water  in  butter,  and  losses  in  the  preparation  of  silage. 

CSrop  Seporter  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divimn  of  Slatittics  Crop  Reporter,  Vol.  S,  Nos. 
4-6,  pp.  8  each). — These  numbers  contain  statistical  data  on  the  condition  of  crops  in 
the  different  States  and  Territories  on  August  1,  September  1,  an<l  October  1,  1901; 
trade  statistics;  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  a  statistical  nature,  among  which  are 
the  following:  The  crops  of  France  in  1901,  Hungarian  and  Austrian  crop  conditions, 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  railway  statistics,  principal  food  crops  of  Denmark,  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle  and  beef,  crops  of  Great  Britain  in  1901,  Hungarian  grain  crojffl,  esti- 
mated wheat  crop  of  the  world  in  1901,  Argentine  crop  prospects,  potatoes  in  the 
Britifh  Isle!:,  production  of  spelt  and  buckwheat  in  Eussia  since  1883,  and  oil  seeds 
crop  of  India. 

last  of  the  publications  of  the  Division  of  Agrostology  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Division  of  Agro^logy  Circ.  36,  pp.  8). 
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Alabama  College  and  Station. — William  Le  Roy  Bronn,  president  of  the  college 
and  chairman  of  the  station  council,  died  suddenly  January  23,  1902,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  A  sketch  of  Dr.  Broun's  life  and  services  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

Alabama  Canebkake  Station. — H.  Benton,  director  of  the  station,  has  resigned 
imd  J.  M.  Richeson  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 

California  TxivERsiTy  and  Station. — G.  \V.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Station  and  more  recently  chemist  in  the  beet-sugar  factory  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  a.<<sistant  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry, in  charge  of  Ijeet-sugar  industry.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  bacteriologist  and  viticulturist, 
has  resigned  to  acc-ept  a  position  as  instructor  in  agriculture  and  viticulture  in  the 
Elsenburg  St-hool  of  Agriculture,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  A.  R.  Ward,  veteri- 
narian of  the  station,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  bacteriology.  Warren  T. 
Clarke  has  l^een  appointed  assistant  entomologist  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  peach  moth;  he  entered  upon  the  work  January  1  among  the  orchards 
of  the  Foothill  region  of  the  State.  After  ten  years'  experience  the  station  is  now 
ready  to  make  a  final  report  on  the  behavior  of  the  northern  deciduous  fruits  at  the 
Southern  California  Substation  near  Pomona.  These  embrace  apples  (not  Russian), 
pearf  and  plums  (European),  peaches  (Persian),  apricots,  almonds,  and  nectarines. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — A  compromise  has  been  effected  with  the  settlers 
on  the  Fort  Hays  Reservation,  ceded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  by  the  Government  for 
a  branch  normal  school  and  an  experiment  station.  The  compromise  gives  the  set- 
tlers leases  of  from  two  to  five  years'  duration  in  exchange  for  complete  relinquish- 
ment of  claims  to  the  land.  This  was  done  in  order  that  work  might  be  commenced 
there  the  coming  season,  and  the  arrangement  renders  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
available  for  experimentation.  In  the  division  of  the  land  between  the  normal  school 
and  the  agricultural  college,  the  latter  obtained  about  3,600  acres,  including  the  part 
most  desirable  for  experimental  purposes.  The  board  of  r^^ts  has  made  provision 
for  a  foreman,  who  shall  carry  on  the  work  at  Fort  Hays  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  designated  member  of  the  board.  The  buildings  on  the  reservation  are  to 
be  repaired  so  as  to  make  them  available  for  use.  The  station  council  has  not  yet* 
formally  decided  upon  the  experiments  to  be  ludertaken,  but  in  general  there  will 
be  tests  on  a  rather  large  scale  with  crops  and  methods,  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  regions  having  deficient  rainMl.  As  the  new  station  occupies  a  field  dif- 
ferent climatically  from  that  of  any  other  station  in  the  country,  it  is  thought  that 
the  results  obtained  there  should  be  applicable  to  quite  a  large  region. 

Maine  Station. — L.  J.  Shepard  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  in  agriculture 
at  the  station  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylee- 
town.  Pa. 

Massachttseits  Station — S.  W.  Wiley,  assistant  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  control 
work,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  factory  of  the  Bowker  Fertiliser  Com- 
pany at  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
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MicmoAN  Station.— J.  D.  Towar,  agricaltarist  of  the  station,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion aa  Govemment  professor  of  agricultare  in  South  Australia.  He  will  be  principal 
of  the  Agricultural  Coll^^  at  Roeeworthy,  South  Australia,  and  his  duties  will  be 
(1)  to  superintend  the  agricultural  coU^e  and  experimental  farm  and  teach  classes 
thereat,  (2)  to  advise  the  Govemment  on  ail  points  relating  to  agriculture,  and  (3)  to 
lecture  to  agriculturists  when  required.  Professor  Towar  will  assume  the  duties  of 
this  position  June  1,  1902. 

MiNNBsoTA  College  ako  Station. — ^A  very  attractive  class  bulletin  entitled  "Out- 
line of  Greenhouse  Laboratory  Work,"  by  Samuel  B.  Green  and  R.  8.  Mackintosh, 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  division  of  horticulture.  The  bulletin  is  intended 
especially  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  the  greenhouse  laboratory  work  of 
the  school  of  agriculture.  It  is  fnlly  illustrated,  and  contains  plain  directions  for 
47  exercises,  arranged  in  21  lessons.  The  range  covered  is  quite  broad,  including 
seed  testing,  propagation,  grafting,  spraying,  pruning,  care  of  orchard  stock,  etc. 

Nebraska  Station. — Lawrence  Bmner  started  about  February  10  on  a  trip  to 
Costa  Rica,  to  occupy  about  three  months.  He  will  collect  material  for  his  own  and 
other  departments  in  the  university  and  station,  and  will  give  some  attention  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  Professor  Bruner  was  accompanied  by  several  young  men 
who  have  undertaken  commissions  for  a  number  of  other  institutions. 

New  Mexico  Station. — This  station  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  giving  its  bulletins 
wider  circulation  among  its  constituents,  and  of  publishing  popular  bulletins  in  the 
Spanish  language.  The  first  bulletin  of  the  Spanish  edition  will  be  a  translation  of 
Bolletin  No.  40,  entitled  "A  Southern  New  Mexico  Flower  Garden." 

Ohio  Station. — A  bill  has  passed  the  Ohio  legislature  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  board  of  control  of  the  station.  The  board  is  to  consist  of  five  members,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  and  who  shall  be 
^>pointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  duties  of  the  board  under 
ttiis  act  and  of  the  director  of  the  station  are  quite  clearly  defined.  The  board  of  con- 
trol is  constituted  a  body  corporate,  and  to  it  are  assigned  the  duties  of  appointing  a 
director,  adopting  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  govemment  of  the  station, 
and  fixing  the  salaries  and  terms  of  office  of  employees,  with  the  power  to  remove 
employees  at  any  time  for  cause  sustained  by  written  charges.  The  director  is  given 
control  of  the  afiairs  of  the  station  in  all  its  departments  and  made  responsible  to  the 
board  for  their  efiSdent  management.  He  is  to  appoint  the  chiefs  of  departments, 
anistants,  and  other  employees  of  the  station,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  assign 
them  their  respective  duties,  and  is  given  authority  to  suspend  any  employee  for 
cause,  reporting  the  matter  at  once  to  the  board  of  control  for  final  action.  An  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  is  provided  for,  with  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dait  or  upon  the  written  request  of  two  members. 

Oklahoma  Collboe  and  Station. — H.  G.  Beard,  of  Shawnee,  and  T.  J.  Hart- 
man,  B.  8.,  of  Deer  Creek,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  regents, 
«u«  C.  J.  Benson  and  J.  P.  Giandy,  resigned.  Mr.  Hartman,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  coU^e,  class  of  1898,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  board  at  a  recent  meeting. 
The  short  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanic  arts  are  now  in  progress, 
and  all  that  can  be  accommodated  are  in  attendance.  Work  on  the  new  bam, 
engineering  building,  and  addition  to  the  library  building  is  progressing,  and  all 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

OsEGON  College  and  Station. — The  resignation  of  President  Thomas  M.  Gatcb 
•8  director  of  the  station  was  accepted  by  the  board  at  its  January  meeting,  and 
James  Witbycombe,  the  vice-director,  was  appointed  to  the  position.  At  a  previous 
meeting  the  chemist,  bacteriologist,  and  entomologist  were  relieved  of  all  class  work 
in  the  college  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their  entire  time  to  station  work,  and 
the  botanist  and  horUcnlturist  was  relieved  to  a  great  extent  of  station  work  on 
aoconnt  of  the  heavy  teaching  duties.    Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of 
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a  new  agricultural  hall.  The  plans  provide  for  a  stone  building  85  by  125  feet  and 
three  stories  high.  It  is  to  provide  laboratories  and  class  rooms  for  the  departmenta 
of  agriculture,  chemistry,  zoology  and  entomology,  botany  and  horticulture,  and 
bacteriology.  On  the  first  floor  will  l)e  a  large  stock  judging  room  and  the  dairy 
department,  while  the  attic  is  to  l)e  finished  for  the  agricultural  museum.  The 
building,  exclusive  of  fixtures,  is  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

PoHTo  Rico  Station. — The  heavy  rains  and  trade  winds  damaged  the  experi- 
mental cro|>s  during  the  months  of  Decemljer  and  January.  The  native  crops  are 
doing  well,  but  most  northern  vegetables  are  seriously  affected  by  fungus  and  Insect 
pest.".  The  "changa,"  a  mole  crickot,  continues  to  damage  all  crops  in  spite  of  all 
remedies'.  It  i.s  much  more  destructive  in  sandy  soils.  Among  the  80  or  90  experi- 
mental crops  the  following  attract  considerable  attention  from  visitors:  Arrowrot>t 
{}f(ir(iiii(i  iiriiinliiKiri'ii),  ginger,  llerenes  (an  excellent  root  crop),  3  kinds  of  true 
yams',  tropical  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  7  varieties  of  "yautia"  (the  Hawaiian 
"taro").  Spanii^h  peanut",  4  kinds  of  cassava,  the  "teyote,"  teosinte,  narcissi,  hya- 
cinths, frcesiasi.  5  varieties  of  Bermuda  and  Japanese  lilies,  and  (lalms  for  the  flori.«ts' 
trade. 

.VNN'rAi,  Repokt  ok  Office  of  Kxperimknt  Stations. — A  new  departure  has  lieen 
followtd  thi.-  year  with  reference  to  the  various  Congixwsional  reports  of  the  Office  of 
F,xi>criiiicnt  Statiiins.  These  rejjorts  havel)een  combined,  and  rejwrts  of  other  lines 
of  work  adilcil,  making  an  annual  report  of  the  Office  for  the  year  1901,  which  has 
recently  been  transniilte<l  to  Congress.  The  volume  includes  the  report  of  the  Office 
on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  experiment  station.-!,  the  separate  rejKjrts  of  the 
stations  in  .Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Fortfi  Rico,  describing  the  progress  of  the  former 
anil  tlie  estalilisliment  and  inaugurdtion  of  work  at  the  latter,  and  report.^  of  the 
nutrition  and  the  irrigation  branches.  The  report  as  a  whole  makes  a  volume  of 
upward  ■)("  400  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  41  plates.  It  correajwrnls  in  a  general 
way  to  the  annual  rci)orts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  and  has  been  suggested  by  the  increased  scope  and  diversity  of  interests  of  the 
Office,  whicli  now  emlipace  eight  (juite  di.«tinct  lines  of  work,  each  in  charge  of  a 
separate  oilicer.  An  edition  of  t),(XX)  copies  has  l)een  nHjuestetl,  and  it  is  planned  to 
print scjiarates  of  the  different  parts. 

BoTAXrscnEs  Centra i.hlait. — The  first  number  of  this  journal  under  the  new 
management  has  api)eared.  The  Amtocintiim  hilernnliomilt!  des  BotaniMet,  organizetl 
at  Geneva,  August  8,  1901,  which  purchased  all  rights  from  the  former  editors,  will 
issue  the  ('nilmUihU  as  formerly — the  abstracts  in  a  weekly  periodical  and  original 
articles  in  the  Jliilitfle.  The  new  editor  in  chief  is  Dr.  J.  P.  Lotzy,  formerly  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  later  connected  with  the  cinchona  investigations  at  Tjibodas, 
Java.  A  board  of  75  assistant  etlitors  from  different  countries  is  provided,  who  are 
to  make  esi)ecial  efforts  to  abstract  all  botanical  publications  appearing  in  their 
countries.  In  this  way  it  is  hoix?d  the  reviews  of  literature  will  be  made  more  com- 
plete and  apiiear  more  promi)tly.  The  American  editors  and  their  siiecialties  are: 
Drs.  I).  II.  Campbell,  Leland  Stanford  University,  morphology;  C.  J.  Chamberlain, 
University  of  Chicago,  cytology;  D.  T.  ^lacDougal,  New  York  Botanic  Gorden, 
physiology;  G.  T.  Moore,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  algce;  D.  P.  Penhallow, 
McGill  University,  paleobotany;  H.  von  Schrenk,  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  fungi  and 
vegetable  pathology;  and  W.  Trelease,  Missouri  Botanic  Gardens,  systematic 
phanerogams.  In  order  that  delay  may  be  avoided  in  securing  the  publication  of 
abstracts  of  American  papers,  authors  are  requested  to  send  marked  copies  of  their 
publications  to  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  subject  treated,  or  where  separates  are 
not  available,  to  call  the  appropriate  editor's  attention  to  the  paper.  The  place  of 
•publication  of  the  CetUralblatt  has  l)een  changed  from  Berlin  to  Leyden,  Holland. 

Personal  mention. — Nnture,  for  January  2,  1902,  contains  an  unsigned  article  on 
{be  life  of  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert.    The  article  mentions  the  fact  that  while  a  school- 
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boy  he  met  with  a  serious  accident  which  practically  cost  him  the  loss  of  an  eye,  80 
that  while  "  his  great  pluck  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  life's  work  with  little 
apparent  hindrance,  the  disadvantage  of  weak  sight  was  very  real."  In  siieakiug  of 
his  traits  the  writer  says:  "He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  loved  to  acouiiuilate 
an  immense  mass  of  results,  frequently  of  a  similar  kind;  and  a  reader  of  Rotham- 
sted  papers  is  sometimes  so  overwhelnie<l  by  numerical  statements  that,  to  use  a 
familiar  simile,  'he  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the  w<H)d  for  the  trc<-s.'  .  .  .  He  enjoyed 
a  very  \igorous  constitution,  and  continutni  actively  at  work  up  to  the  lift  year  of 
his  life.  Unfortunately,  his  disposition  forbade  his  (■(M)|H"nition  with  any  younger 
colleague,  and  the  institution  at  Kothamsted  is  now  left  without  any  ajipareiit  suc- 
ces.«or  to  its  historic  lalwrs." 

Joseph  A.  Bulkeley,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  recently 
experimentalist  and  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Wagga  KxiK'rimental 
Farm,  New  South  Wales,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  e.xperinieutal  farm  at 
Orafton,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  The  farm  is  in  embryo,  and  Mr. 
Bulkeley  will  have  charge  of  organizing  and  inaugurating  the  work  there.  The  farm 
comprises  something  over  2,000  ai-res,  including  soil  of  poor,  medium,  and  good 
ijuality.  The  lines  of  work  will  <ieal  chiefly  with  gras.-'cs  lud  fora;;c  i>laiits,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  the  dairy  industry,  and  with  the  management  and  improvement 
of  live  stock. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Bacteriologists  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn, 
of  Wesleyan  University  and  the  Connecti<-ut  Storrs  Station,  wiU"  elected  jiresident. 

A.  P.  Bryant,  for  several  years  assistant  in  the  nutrition  investigations  of  tliisOllice 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  resigned  his  positi<m  to  take  up  work  in  food  chemistry 
with  the  Crlucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Chicago.  He  will  enter  njion  his  new 
<luties  early  in  March. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Science.*  has  awarded  the  Lavoisier  medal  to  Emil  Fis<-hcr, 
of  Berlin,  for  his  work  as  a  whole  and  esix'cially  that  relating  to  the  synthesis  of 
sugars;  the  Bordin  prize  to  Matnichot  and  Molliard  for  their  researches  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external  conditions  on  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  in  plants;  and  the 
iiontagne  prize  to  Maze  for  his  researches  on  the  mechanism  of  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen by  Leguminosa'. 

Scieiicf  notes  that  Dr.  William  Somerville,  late  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  T'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  has  been  api)ointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Jacob  Wilson.  Dr.  Somerville  is  succeeded  by 
T.  H.  Middleton,  formerly  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science 
at  Xewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Prof.  U.  Kreusler,  editor  of  Biedermanm  Centralhlatt  fi'tr  Ayrihilturrhfmie,  retired  at 
the  close  of  the  past  year,  and  has  been  succetnled  by  Prof.  O.  Kellner,  <lirector  of 
the  Mockem  Experiment  Station,  who  was  one  the  founders  of  the  journal. 

MiscELLANBors. — A  ncw  feature  has  Ijeen  introduce<l  in  the  Joiinntl  of  the  Royal 
Ihrticultttral  Nociety,  which  greatly  enlarges  the  usefulnesw  of  that  publication.  It 
consists  of  notes  on  recent  research  work  and  short  al)stracts  from  current  British 
and  foreign  periodical  literature  affecting  horticultural  and  Ixjtanical  science.  The 
more  important  articles  are  reviewed  at  some  length  and  placed  under  the  heading 
of  "Notes  on  recent  research."  In  both  the  notes  and  the  abstracts  the  material  is 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  name  of  the  plant,  insect,  disease,  etc.,  as  far  as 
the  material  will  lend  itself  to  such  arrangement.  It  is  proposed  to  review  .55  of  the 
more  prominent  horticultural,  botanical,  and  scientific  journals  of  England,  Conti- 
nental Europe,  America,  and  other  countries;  and  32  members  of  the  society  have 
consented  to  help  in  this  work.  In  this  first  attempt  14  pages  of  notes  on  recent 
research  and  50  pages  of  abstracts  are  given.  Floriculture  and  ornamental  shrubs 
and  plants  are  given  especial  attention,  as  well  as  the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  plants. 
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Articles  on  irrigation  are  also  abstracted,  as  well  as  everything  having  a  bearijig  on 
horticulture  and  botany. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  discontinued  the  publication  of  its 
Journal  as  a  quarterly  and  will  hereafter  issue  an  annual  in  its  place. 

The  Handbook  of  Connecticut  Agriculture,  prepared  by  T.  S.  Gold,  has  been  pab- 
lished  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  pamphlet  contains  about  100  pagee 
with  illustrations.  Following  a  brief  statement  on  the  agriculture  of  the  State  and 
its  progress  are  short  accounts  of  the  State  and  Storrs  stations,  the  CJonnecticut  Storrs 
CJoUege,  the  cattle  industry  of  Coimecticut,  fruit  growing,  floriculture,  seed  growing, 
tobacco  growing,  and  other  industries. 

Science  for  January  17,  1902,  prints  an  abstract  of  an  open  letter  by  B.  £.  Femow, 
replying  to  severe  criticism  of  the  methods  practiced  by  the  Cornell  College  of 
Forestry  in  the  management  of  its  reserve  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  his  communica- 
tion Professor  Femow  makes  it  plain  that  approved  forestry  methods  are  being 
practiced;  that  thus  far  100  trees  have  been  planted  for  every  4  trees  cut,  and  that 
the  criticisms  are  due  to  false  nunors  and  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  trae 
condition  of  the  case. 

Sir  William  MacDonald  has  offered  to  the  Government  of  Ontario  $125,000,  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  with 
a  view  to  giving  instruction  to  school-teachers  in  the  elements  of  nature  study  and 
domestic  science. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  btaxy 
and  louping  ill  of  sheep,  which  are  the  cause  of  very  great  loss  to  the  sheep-faitning 
industry  in  Scotland.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  Professor  Hamilton,  of 
Aberdeen  University;  J.  McI.  McCall,  assistant  veterinary  officer  to  the  board; 
E.  J.  Wheler,  and  R.  B.  Greig. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Vol.  Xm.  No.  7. 


A  review  of  the  world's  system  of  institutions  for  agricultural 
experimentation  and  research  has  been  in  process  of  preparation  for 
some  time,  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  complete  and  systematic 
accounts  of  the  various  agencies  that  are  in  operation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  a  review  is  at  present  not  furnished  by  any  known  publi- 
cation or  series  of  publications,  and  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  preparing  even  a  complete  list  of  the  foreign  stations.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  that  direction  a  list  of  all  known  stations  has  been 
published  in  the  organization  lists  for  the  past  three  years.  This  has 
served  as  a  working  basis  upon  which  correspondence  could  be  under- 
taken and  additions  and  corrections  made. 

As  the  work  has  progressed  the  dearth  of  literature  describing  the 
foreign  stations  has  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  has  empha- 
sized the  need  of  a  publication  of  this  kind.  In  many  countries  there 
is  no  authorized  agency  for  collating  and  publishing  accounts  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  stations,  and  in  very  many  cases  the 
individual  stations  have  no  regular  method  of  publication.  In  spite 
of  the  wide  search  of  literature  and  extensive  correspondence,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  make  the  review  com- 
plete, but  so  much  more  has  been  collated  than  has  ever  been  published 
before  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  issue  it  at  an  early  date  as  a 
bulletin  of  this  Office. 

The  total  number  of  experiment  stations  and  similar  institutions  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  our  information  goes,  is  about  780.  This  number 
includes,  however,  many  institutions  which  in  this  country  would  not 
be  reckoned  as  stations,  such  as  experimental  farms  and  fields,  labora- 
tories for  miscellaneous  analysis,  and  cooperative  enterprises.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  list  includes  the  various  agencies  of 
different  kinds  and  giudes  for  expei'iment  and  investigation  in  agri- 
culture, and  for  the  protection  and  information  of  farmers.  Purely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  these  agencies  may  be  referred  to  collec- 
tively as  "stations." 
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The  list  demonstrates  the  world-wide  extent  of  the  station  move- 
ment at  the  present  time,  embracing  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  globe.  The  most  notable  exception  in  Europe  is  Greece,  where, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  no  stations  or  similar  agencies  in 
operation.  In  Asia  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  stations,  located  in 
Russia,  Japan,  and  British  India.  The  Chinese  Empire  represents 
a  large  territory  which  appears  to  be  entirely  without  stations,  and 
the  same  condition  applies  to  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloo- 
chistan.  Africa  has  quite  a  large  number  of  stations  in  the  English, 
French,  and  Gennan  colonies.  There  are  no  stations  as  yet  in  Mexico 
or  in  Central  America,  except  in  British  Honduras,  where  a  botanic 
garden  is  located;  and  of  the  South  American  countries  no  trace  has 
been  obtained  of  any  stations  in  Bolivia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Patagonia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  or  Venezuela.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  a  large  number  of  stations  of  various  kinds  which 
are  actively  studying  the  practical  problems  suggested  by  the  agricul- 
ture of  those  countries. 

Viewed  as  a  world  enterprise,  the  station  movement  is  spreading 
quite  rapidly  j'ear  by  year,  and  the  S3'stems  of  different  countries  are 
being  strengthened  in  many  ways,  increasing  financial  aid  being  the 
general  rule.  Well-supported  experiment  stations  are  rapidly  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  requisite  of  modern  agriculture  the 
world  over. 

The  largest  number  of  separate  agencies  for  investigation  and 
experiment  in  agriculture  is  found  in  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  movement  is  comparatively  recent  there.  There  are  102  such 
establishments  and  3  experimental  forests.  Many  of  them  are  small 
demonstration  fields,  established  for  the  pui-pose  of  instructing  the 
peasants  or  of  introducing  new  agricultural  industries;  others  serve 
as  centers  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  improved  varieties  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  some  are  conducted  as  institutions  for  research. 
There  are  a  number  of  stations  for  special  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  beet 
sugar,  silk,  cotton,  olive,  tea,  wines,  and  other  products. 

If  the  same  class  of  institutions  were  designated  as  experiment 
stations  in  the  United  States  as  in  foreign  countries,  this  country 
would  without  doubt  show  the  second  largest  number  of  agencies,  and 
probably  the  largest  number  of  what  we  commonly  regard  as  experi- 
ment stations— that  is,  eliminating  laboratories  which  are  purely  for 
control  or  analytical  work,  demonstration  fields^  etc.  As  the  list 
stands,  however,  Germany  is  second  in  numerical  order,  and  France 
third. 

The  total  number  of  stations  in  Germany  is  given  as  80,  which 
includes  about  a  dozen  control  stations  and  laboratories  for  miscel- 
laneous analysis,  together  with  a  number  of  stations  for  special  indus- 
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tries.  The  only  real  bond  of  union  between  the  German  stations  is 
the  Aijsociation  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  German 
Empire,  which  was  organized  at  Weimar  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniformity  in  methods  for  control  work;  and  this  does  not 
include  all  of  the  stations. 

The  agricultural  stations  and  laboratories  of  France,  of  which  there 
are  70,  are  under  the  general  direction  of  an  inspector-general,  an 
officer  of  the  Ministiy  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  L.  Grandeau  has  held 
this  position  since  its  creation  in  1882. 

Austria  has  40  stations,  about  one-third  of  which  are  of  the  grade 
of  the  control  station.  These  are  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Ministr}'  of  Agriculture,  which  also  issues  an  official  publication  (Zeit- 
Khriftfur  das  landvnrthschaftliche  Yersuckgwesen  in  OeMerreich)  con- 
taining reports  and  papers  on  various  phases  of  the  station  work. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  should  be  listed  as 
stations,  as  many  of  the  institutions  were  not  established  primarily  for 
agricultui-al  experimentation,  but  have  been  subsidized  by  the  board 
of.  agriculture  for  that  purpose,  or  have  taken  up  a  cei"tain  amount  of 
work  which  has  an  incidental  bearing.  The  list  enumerates  about  30 
agencies,  including  12  institutions  that  may  be  regarded  as  stations, 
10  institutions  which  are  subsidized  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  and 
7  botanic  gardens.  In  India  there  are  10  experiment  farms  and  plan- 
tations and  21  botanic  and  municipal  gardens,  besides  a  number  of 
other  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

Belgium  has  a  system  of  16  stations,  7  of  which  are  analytical  labo- 
ratories, all  under  the  supervision  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. Hungary  likewise  has  16  stations,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
central  commission  of  experiment  stations,  which  provides  an  organ 
for  the  publication  of  their  work;  and  Italy  has  15  stations  and  labo- 
ratories which  receive  a  portion  of  their  appropriation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  them  also  receiving  funds  from  the  province  or 
municipality  in  which  they  are  located  and  from  local  agricultural 
associations  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

A  feature  of  the  system  in  Australia,  which  includes  34  institutions, 
is  the  state  farms.  There  are  16  of  these  scattered  over  the  country, 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  culture  and  similar  experiments,  demon- 
strations of  good  farming,  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  similar 
work,  but  having  no  real  scienti^c  work  connected  with  them. 

In  the  Netherlands  there  are  7  stations,  including  a  seed-control  sta- 
tion and  a  laboratory  of  vegetable  pathology,  besides  a  system  of 
experimental  fields,  11  in  number,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  but  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

Sweden  has  26  stations,  controlled  and  partially  supported  by  the 
state  department  of   agriculture,  most  of  which  are  chemical  and 
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seed-control  stations.  In  addition  there  are  10  agricultural  chemical 
stations,  maintained  by  societies,  which  are  in  reality  laboratories  for 
analysis  and  control,  Norway  has  11  stations,  including  several  con- 
trol stations,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  department  of  agriculture;  and  Denmark  has  10  stations,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  among  the  most  liberally  supported  of  the  Euro- 
pean stations. 

In -Japan  there  are  15,  including  9  branch  stations;  in  Switzcrbtnd 
a  system  of  10  stations,  all  under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
agriculture,  except  1  for  brewing;  and  in  Spain  9  stations,  6  of  which 
are  cenological  and  viticultural  and  1  for  sericulture. 

These  comprise  the  principal  countries  in  which  experiment  stations 
and  similar  agencies  are  most  active,  with  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  full  list,  however,  includes  Algeria, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Java,  Portugal, 
Roumania,'and  many  minor  countries  and  dependencies. 

The  more  we  study  the  foreign  experiment  stations  the  more  appai- 
ent  it  becomes  that  the  American  stations  represent  a  distinct  type  of 
institutions,  which  are  the  product  of  their  environment.  Their  exact 
prototype  or  countei-part  is  not  found  in  any  other  country,  eitlier  in 
scope,  organization  and  management,  or  in  relation  to  the  farming 
community  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  general.  They  are  an 
adaptation  of  the  European  stations  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  this  country.  As  such  they  present  many  unique  features;  and 
familiarity  with  their  general  character  makes  a  study  of  the  foreign 
systems  the  more  interesting. 

The  various  agencies  for  agricultural  experimentation  and  research 
in  foreign  countries  may  be  classified  in  a  general  way  under  six  heads, 
i.  e.,  (1)  experiment  stations  proper,  (2)  special  stations  for  particular 
crops  or  agricultural  industi'ies,  (3)  control  stations  and  agricultoial 
laboratories,  (4)  botanic  stations  and  gardens,  (5)  experiment  farms 
and  demonstration  fields,  and  (6)  agencies  for  local  or  cooperative 
experiments. 

Among  those  of  the  first  class  there  are  but  few  which  correspond 
to  the  Ameriiian  stations  in  the  breadth  of  their  work  and  in  their 
organization.  To  a  quite  large  extent  the  foreign  stations  have  devel- 
oped in  the  direction  of  some  particular  branch  of  agriculture,  as 
agronomy,  animal  production,  or  dairying,  although  their  field  of 
operation  is  broader  than  that  of  the  special  stations.  As  a  rule  they 
are  dominated  by  the  influence  of  a  single  man,  who  is  usually  the 
director,  and  their  energies  are  bent  toward  the  development  of  his 
theories  of  plant  nutrition,  or  some  phase  of  animal  nutrition,  or  the 
like.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  individual  stations  do  not 
embrace  strong  departments  in  plant  production,  the  feeding  of  ani- 
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mali,  injurious  insects  and  diseases,  with  cxpei-ts  in  these  several  lines. 
Indeed,  where  we  find  these  different  branches  working  side  by  side, 
the}'  are  usually  broken  up  into  as  naany  separate  stations,  each  with 
its  own  director.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  finances  and  largely  of 
castom.  The  union  of  a  number  of  departments  in  a  single  station 
seems  opposed  to  the  ruling  system  in  Europe,  and  it  is  admitted  that, 
as  far  as  advanced  work  goes  the  European  plan  has  much  to  com- 
mend it. 

The  special  stations  are  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  tobacco,  flax,  and 
cotton  culture,  moor  culture,  forestry,  viticulture,  wine  making,  brew- 
ing and  distilling  industries,  milling,  sugar  and  starch  industries, 
indigo,  sericulture,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc.  A  number  of  these 
special  stations  are  found  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  In  some  cases  they  are  partially  supported 
by  government  appropriation,  while  in  others  they  are  entirely  under 
the  control  and  maintenance  of  local  organizations. 

The  work  of  the  control  stations  is  generally  understood.  Many  of 
these  undertake  no  investigations  but  confine  themselves  to  the  exami- 
nation of  fertilizer,  seeds,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.  The  agricultural  labo- 
ratories differ  from  the  control  stations  in  being  established  primarily 
for  the  convenience  of  farmers  who  desire  analyses  made,  and  fre- 
quently have  no  regular  control  duties.  Systems  of  such  agricultural 
laboratories  are  maintained  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 

The  botanic  stations  and  gardens,  while  frequently  not  established 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  agriculture,  render  considerable  incidental  aid 
in  the  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  plants,  distribution  of  seeds, 
etc.,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  experimental  fields  con- 
nected with  them,  so  that  they  have  developed  into  stations  comparable 
with  many  of  the  experiment  stations.  In  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  botanic  gardens  constitute  one  of  the  features  of  the  experiment 
station  system.  The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  London,  have 
connected  or  in  cooperation  with  them  a  system  of  102  botanic  gardens 
and  stations  distributed  through  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  In  a 
similar  way  there  are  affiliated  with  the  Colonial  Gardens  at  Vincen- 
nes,  France,  a  system  of  15  gardens  and  stations  located  in  the  various 
French  dependencies.  In  many  instances  these  gardens  constitute  the 
only  agencies  which  have  been  provided  in  the  newer  countries,  and 
their  work  is  quite  varied  and  important  to  agricultural  development. 
The  experiment  farms  and  demonstration  fields  are  found  quite 
extensively  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Russia.  In  a  number  of  countries  where  the  station  movement  is  new 
these  farms  and  fields  represent  the  initial  step  in  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. For  instance,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  Bi-azil,  Bul- 
garia, and  Paraguay  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  establishment 
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of  a  few  experimental  farms  or  fields,  which  for  the  most  part  are  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  culture  and  demonstration  experiments. 

Among  the  agencies  for  local  and  cooperative  experiments  rarioua 
agricultural  societies  and  organizations  are  prominent,  which  through 
their  efforts  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  government  funds  provide 
for  local  trials  or  cooperative  experiments  of  a  quite  simple  order. 
Such  experiments  are  carried  on  quite  extensively  under  the  county- 
council  system  of  England  and  under  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  cooperative  experiments  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  they  do  not  belong  to  the  class  mentioned 
above,  are  those  in  feeding  dairy  cows  in  Denmark,  which  were  b^un 
by  Professor  Fjord  in  1872  and  are  still  being  carried  on  by  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College  at  Copenha- 
gen. The  same  institution  also  has  charge  of  the  butter  exhibitions, 
which  in  a  sense  are  cooperative.  These  exhibitions  entail  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $47,000,  but  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
improving  the  average  quality  of  the  butter  and  developing  a  large 
export  trade. 

The  systems  of  management  and  sources  of  revenue  of  the  foreign 
stations  present  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  In  the  majority  of 
countries  there  is  a  central  directing  or  supervisory  agency,  by  which 
the  government  funds  are  administered.  This  central  control  is  quite 
general  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  British  West 
Indies,  France,  Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  In 
these  countries  the  administrative  agencies  are  the  state  departments 
or  ministries  of  agriculture.  In  parts  of  Australia,  notably  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  New  Zealand  this  system  also  prevails.  In  Den- 
mark, the  Government  directs  many  of  the  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  through  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society ;  in  Hol- 
land the  stations  are  under  the  general  management  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  in  Russia  they  are  in  part  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  Great  Britain  there 
can  not  be  said  to  be  any  centralizing  authority  further  than  that 
exerted  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  which  distributes  grants,  and 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  In  Germany  there  is  no  central 
authority  for  the  stations  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Prussian  stations 
arc  affiliated  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forestry, 
but  there  can  not  be  said  to  exist  in  Germany  any  central  administra- 
tive authority  in  the  sense  that  there  is  in  France,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
and  other  countries. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  foreign  experiment  stations  are  working  in  the 
main  independently  of  one  another,  there  being  very  little  coopera- 
tion among  the  stations  of  any  country  or  with  the  central  department 
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of  agriculture.  This  cooperation,  which  is  becoming  so  extensive  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  our  station  system. 

The  information  obtained  regarding  the  revenue  of  the  foreign  sta 
tions  is  quite  fragmentary.  A  large  number  of  the  stations  have  no 
fixed  or  separate  revenue.  Many  of  them  are  operated  in  connection 
with  other  institutions,  while  others  are  maintained  jointly  by  gov- 
ernment and  local  appropriations,  together  with  fees  for  analysis, 
some  agricultural  society  supplying  the  deficit.  In  most  of  the  con- 
trol stations  and  laboratories  small  fees  are  charged,  and  in  many  cases 
these  constitute  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  station. 

In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  total  income  reported  amounts 
to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  in  such  cases  the  station  or  labora- 
tory is  usually  connected  with  some  other  institution  which  probably 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  employees.  A  number  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  stations  have  quite  liberal  funds  for  maintenance.  For 
example,  the  station  for  moor  culture  at  Bremen  received  about 
$16,000  in  1900,  the  experiment  station  at  Vienna  over  $20,000,  and 
the  Halle  station  over  $30,000,  while  the  moor  experiment  station  in 
Denmark  for  several  years  past  has  expended  over  $70,000  annually. 
The  latter  is  conducted  by  the  Danish  Heath  Society,  which  carries 
on  two  large  demonstration  fields  and  about  40  small  fields. 

While  a  number  of  the  German  stations  receive  as  high  as  $15,000 
a  year  from  various  sources,  an  income  of  over  $6,000  a  year  is  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule  for  European  stations,  and  there  are  large 
numbers  whose  income  amounts  to  only  $2,000  or  $3,000.  These 
stations,  however,  are  usually  at  no  expense  for  buildings  or  for 
printing,  the  publication  of  their  work  in  periodicals  often  being  a 
small  source  of  revenue;  and  as  their  fields  are  quite  restricted  in  area 
the  expense  for  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  By  the  exercise  of 
rigid  economy,  and  confining  their  efforts  to  a  few  specific  lines  of 
work,  many  of  these  stations  have  accomplished  a  surprising  amount 
of  high-grade  work,  which  has  contributed  materially  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  in  the  field  of  agricultural  science. 

18265— No.  7 2 
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NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING  AT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  new  building  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, as  provided  for  in  the  legislature  of  1901  by  an  appropi-iation  of 
$(50,000,  will  be  a  worthy  and  substantial  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  institution. 

The  structure,  which  is  already  under  roof,  is  65  by  165  feet  in  out- 
side dimensions,  and  2  stories  in  height  alwve  a  woriting  basement. 
The  materials  are  Bedford  stone  and  pressed  brick  of  a  light  terra- 
cotta shade.  In  appearance  the  building  is  plain,  but  dignified.  It 
will  contain,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  offices,  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  of  the  most  substantial  char- 
acter; the  heating  and  ventilation  will  be  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
forced  circulation,  and  a  very  notable  feature  of  the  edifice  is  the 
provision  for  well -lighted  class  rooms  and  laboratories,  made  by  the 
large  amount  of  window  space.  Both  gas  and  electric  lights  will  be 
used. 

One-half  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  the  dairy  laboratories, 
including  separator,  testing,  curing,  and  home-dairy  rooms;  constant- 
temperature  rooms  for  cheese  curing  and  storage,  and  refrigerating 
apparatus.  Laboratories  for  the  study  of  soil  physics  and  hoiliculture 
occupy  the  remainder  of  this  storj*. 

On  the  first  floor  are  class  rooms  for  dairy  and  live-stock  hus- 
bandry, and  laboratories  for  agricultural  physics,  economic  botany 
and  entomology,  together  with  the  offices  of  the  instructors.  The 
second  story  contains  the  laboratories,  collections,  and  class  rooms 
for  veterinary  science,  one  or  two  general  class  rooms,  the  agricul- 
tural museum,  and  a  handsome  lecture  hall  with  seating  capacity  for 
abput  three  hundred  persons. 

The  plan  and  general  character  of  the  building  are  generally  com- 
mended, and  it  is  expected  that  its  completion  will  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  school. 
612 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


CHEHISTEY. 


The  indirect  weighing  of  quantitative  precipitates.  A  rapid  and  accurate 
method  for  determining  the  weight  of  a  precipitate  without  separating  it 
from  the  liqidd  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  R.  W.  Thatciibb  {Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  S3  {190J),  No.  9,  pp.  644-668). — ^The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the 
method  of  determining  tlie  weight  of  a  precipitate  without  separating  it  from  the 
Bolntion,  and  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  the  application  of  the  method  to  solu- 
tione  of  chemical  salts  and  reducing  sugars.  The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  weight  of  any  substance  is  equal  to  its  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  its  volume, 
and,  conversely,  that  the  volume  of  any  substance  is  equal  to  its  weight  divided  by 
its  specific  gravity.  "Briefly  stated,  the  principle  upon  which  this  new  method  for  ' 
determining  the  weight  of  quantitative  precipitates  is  based  is  that  if  the  weight  of  a 
definite  volume  of  a  mixture  of  two  sul^stances  whose  specific  gravities  are  known 
be  determined,  the  proportion  of  each  which  is  present  in  the  mixture  may  be  cal- 
culated." 

While  the  inveetigatioo  of  this  method  is  not  complete,  the  author  believes  the 
results  indicate  that  it  is  applicable  in  gravimetric  analyses,  being  of  easy  manipula- 
tion and  shortening  the  time  required  for  the  determination. 

Simplification  of  the  method  of  determining  phosphoric  add  as  phospho- 
molybdic  anhydrid  according  to  Meineke-Woy;  studies  on  methods  of 
obtaining  a  pure  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolyhdate  by  meana  of 
molybdic  solution  containing  citric  acid;  the  transformation  of  the 
molybdic-inagnesia  method  into  a  strictly  molybdic  method  by  the  use  of 
the  Wagner-Stutzer  molybdic  solution,  A.  Skyda  (Chan.  Ztg.,  US  (1901),  No. 
79,  pp.  759-763). — This  article  briefly  reviews  the  work  of  Meineke  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p. 
100),  Woy  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  pp.  321,  723),  Wagner',  Stutzer',  and  others,  and  reports  in 
detail  the  results  of  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  the  molylxlic  method  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.  In  summing  up  the  results  the  author  states  that  the  only  error  in  the 
method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  by  precipitation  as  phosphomolybdic  anhy- 
drid  is  the  simultaneous  separation  of  free  molybdic  acid,  and  that  this  error  can 
not  be  overcome  with  absolute  certainty  by  a  single  precipitation,  using  an  excess  of  the 
molybflic  reagent  The  separation  of  molybdic  acid  in  case  of  a  single  precipitation 
is  best  prevented  by  shaking  for  one-fourth  hour  in  a  rotary  apparatus  at  room  tem- 
perature and  by  adding  20  cc.  of  10  per  cent  citric  acid.  For  solutions  free  from 
iron  com|x>unds  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  30°  C. ;  for  those  containing 
iron,  20°  C.  In  the  latter  case  also,  the  solution  should  be  filtered  within  15 
minutes  after  the  shaking.  The  most  practical  method  of  freeing  the  precipitate  from 
free  molybdic  acid  is  to  dissolve  in  ammonia  and  reprecipitate  in  hot  solution  by 
adding  dlilute  molybdic  solution  and  nitric  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  with  hot 
aolntiona  (60  to  80°  C).  Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  process.  The  right  amounts  and  concentration  of  the  reagents  are  of  great 
importance    The  transformation  of  the  precipitate  into  anhydrid  is  not  considered 
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complete  until  the  ignited  product  is  uniformly  black  and  crystalline  on  both  the 
upper  and  under  surface.  Directions  for  preparing  reagents  and  carrying  out  the 
method  are  given  in  detail. 

The  detemunatioii  of  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  mixed  fer- 
tilizers, and  precipitated  phosphates  byprecipitation  in  the  cold  as  ammoniiun 
phosphomolybdate,  L.  Ledoux  (Bui.  Assoc.  Beige  Cliim.,  15  (1901),  iVo.  S,  pp. 
125-1S9;  abs.  in  Chem.  OnM.,  1901,  I,  No.  25,  p.  1341;  Bui.  Soe.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  »er., 
S5  (1901),  No.  15,  p.  766). — The  author  points  out  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
determined  in  form  of  phosphomolybdate  by  the  citro-mechanical  method  provided 
the  solutions  contain  a  suflScient  amount  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  a  sufficiently  lan^ 
amount  of  molybdic  solution  be  added.  The  solutions  must  also  be  heated  with  nitric 
acid  to  con vertall  of  the  metaphosphates  into  orthophosphates.  The  molybdic  reagent 
used  is  made  up  of  150  gm.  of  molybdic  acid,  600  cc.  of  0.96  sp.  gr.  ammonia,  and  1,070 
cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  1.22  sp.  gr.  The  method  of  procedure  recommended  is  as  follows: 
Treat  2  gni.  of  superphosphate  o^4  gm.  of  phosphatic  fertilizer  in  the  usual  way  with 
water  and  citric  acid;  make  the  solution  to  250  cc;  heat  50  cc.  of  this  solution  for  5 
minutes  with  15  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (1.4  sp.  gr.);  cool;  add  15  cc.  of  ammonia  (0.92 
sp.  gr.),  and  shake  vigorously  for  30  minutes,  adding  100  cc.  of  molybdic  solution. 
Titrate  the  yellow  precipitate  according  to  Pemberton's  method  or  convert  into 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  in  the  usual  way. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  H. 
Pellet  (-Inn.  Cliim.  Analyl.,  6  (1901),  pp.  S4S-S51;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1901,  II,  No. 
7,  p.  501) . — The  author  points  out  the  danger  of  incomplete,  precipitation  of  pboe- 
phoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  much  iron  and  other  impurities  when  Ledoux's  method 
(see  above)  of  shaking  for  one-half  hour  in  the  cold  is  followed.  He  recommends  as 
more  accurate  the  direct  weighing  of  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  without 
converting  it  into  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  He  claims  priority  over  Ledoux  as 
regards  discovery  and  announcement  of  conditions  under  which  a  pure  ammonium 
phosphomolybdate  may  be  obtained. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  De  Molinari  (Bui.  Agr.  {Bnasds'\,  17 
(1901),  No.  2,  pp.  W^-257).— Comparisons  of  the  so-called  citro-mechanical  method 
and  Pemberton's  titration  method  are  reported.  Tests  of  the  method  based  upon 
titration  of  the  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  precipitate  according  to  De  Koninck 
are  also  reported. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  titration  of  ammonium  phospho- 
molybdate, Nyssens  {Bui.  Agr.  [Brusseh^,  17  (1901),  No.  g,  pp.  14S-146) .—Tests 
of  precipitation  in  the  absence  of  citric  acid  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  this  substance  are  reportetl.  The  composition  of  the  yellow  precipitate  was  found 
to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  precipitant  and  the  manner  of  adding  it  to  the  solution. 
The  author  precipitates  in  the  cold,  using  a  shaking  apparatus  making  100  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  By  this  method  10  minutes  suffices  for  complete  precipitation. 
With  more  vigorous  shaking  5  minutes  suffices,  but  the  precipitate  is  very  fine  and 
difficult  to  retain  on  the  filter.  When  citric  acid  is  present  it  is  oxidized  by  means 
of  potassium  permanganate  before  precipitation.  The  author  is  attempting  to  work 
out  a  method  by  which  complete  precipitation  in  the  cold  may  be  effected  without 
destroying  citric  acid.  This  is  based  on  the  use  of  nitro-molybdate  of  potash  as  a 
precipitant  instead  of  nitro-molybdate  of  ammonia. 

The  transformation  and  purification  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  with 
the  object  of  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrosulphophosphate,  H.  Pellet  (.4nn. 
Chim.  Analyl.,  6  (1901),  p.  Sll;  abs.  in  Chem.  CenM.,  1901,  II,  No.  S,  p.  g3S).—ln 
order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  white  ignition  product  the  author  treats  the  magnesium 

•Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  19  (1880),  p.  450;  21  (1882),  p.  353. 
'Ztechr.  Angew.  Chem.,  1890,  p.  43. 
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pyrophosphate  with  snlpharic  acid.  By  this  means  a  new  body  is  obtained,  maK- 
nesium  pyroenlphophoephate,  0.715gm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  yielding  0.2305 
gm.  of  the  body.  The  content  of  MgO  is  calculated  by  the  factor  0.265,  of  PjOj  by 
the  factor  0.47. 

The  determination  of  lime,  magneaia,  and  phoaphoric  add  in  the  preaence 
of  considerable  amounts  of  iron  oxid,  H.  Pellet  (Ann.  Chim.  Antdyt.,  6  {1901), 
p.  16S; ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  tS  {1901),  No.  68,  Rtpert.,  p.  fO*).— The  methods  proposed 
for  the  analysig  of  substances  containing  from  5  to  10  percent  of  iron  associated  with 
small  percentages  of  lime,  magneoa,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  as  follows:  For  the 
determination  of  lime,  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion freed  from  silica,  corresponding  to  2  to  5  gm.  of  the  substance,  with  ammonia 
to  the  verge  of  precipitation,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  alx>ut  20  times  the 
amount  of  ammonium  oxalate  required  to  precipitate  the  lime,  and  a  little  more 
ammonia.  The  operation  is  completed  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  determination  of 
magnesia  use  an  aliquot  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  the  same  amount  of  sub- 
stance, and  for  each  50  cc.  of  the  solution  add  70  cc.  of  Petermann's  ammonium  citrate 
solution,  10  cc.,  of  saturated  sodium  phosphate  solution,  and  20  cc.  of  ammonia,  and 
proceed  as  usual.  For  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  use  ammonium  molyb- 
date  to  which  20  drops  of  ammonium  citrate  solution  has  been  added  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  molybdic  acid.  Dissolve  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  in  ammonia 
and  reprecipitate  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  warm  solution.  Dry  at  100°  C.  and 
weigh.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  precipitate  correspond  to  3.75  parts  of  phosphoric 
add. 

Estimation  of  magrnesiom  by  organic  baaea,  W.  Herz  and  K.  Drccker 
(ZltdtT.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  g6  {1901),  pp.  .U7S49;  abg.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London], 
SO  (1901),  Xo.  46S,  II,  p.  S4S). — ^The  method  of  estimating  zinc, by  precipitation  with 
dimethylamin  is  applicable  to  magnesium,  giving  accurate  results.  Magnesium  salts 
are  also  completely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  free  guanidin.  This  method  is 
especially  recommended  in  the  estimation  of  magnesium  in  the  presence  of  alkalis 
and  in  the  analysis  of  mixed  silicates  containing  magnesium. 

The  determination  of  i>otash,  O.  Sohcmm  (Zttchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  pp. 
S85-Jfg9;  abg.  in  Chem.  Cmibl.,  1901,  II,  No.  4,  p.  S21).—T\\e  author  recommends 
Classen's  electrolytic  method,  in  which  metallic  platinum  is  separated  from  the 
potassium  platinum  chlorid  in  sulphuric-acid  solution  and  weighed.  The  factor  used 
in  calculating  potassium  chlorid  from  the  weight  of  platinum  is  0.76689  for  less  than 
0.2  gm.  platinum  and  0.764595  for  0.2  gm.  or  more. 

The  relative  value  and  limits  of  accuracy  of  various  titration  methods  for 
determining  caustic  soda  in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate,  R.  Lucion  and 
D.  dbPabpb  (Bvl.  Atnoc.  Beige  Chim.,  IS  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  19-SS;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soe. 
Ckim.  Paris,  S.  ter.,  £5  (1901),  No.  Ig,  p.  66i). 

On  various  classic  methods  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  small 
quantities  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  acid 
sodium  carbonate,  R.  Lnciox  and  D.  db  Paepe  (Titd.  Akkoc.  Beige  Chim.,  16  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  tS-i6;  aba.  in  Bui.  Soe.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ter.,  S6  (1901),  No.  IS,  p.  70S). 

A  m«ithod  for  the  determination  of  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  J.  P.  Street  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  «Soc.,  2S  (1901),  No.  6,  pp. 
SSO-'SSS). — The  following  method  is  proposed:  To  an  amount  of  substance  equiva- 
lent to  0.075  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  a  300  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  add  100  cc.  of  neutral  1.6 
per  cent  potassium  permanganate  and  digest  the  mixture  on  a  steam  bath  for  20 
minutes  with  occasional  shaking,  filter  and  wash  with  125  to  150  cc.  of  water,  and 
determine  nitrogen  in  the  undissolved  residue  by  the  ordinary  Kjeldahl  process. 
The  resnlts  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  widely  differing  fertilizers  show  that  this 
method  places  them  in  about  the  same  rank  as  that  assigned  by  vegetation  tests  and 
agricultural  experience. 
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On  the  compounds  formed  in  the  process  of  determining  nitro^n  accord- 
ing to  Kjeldahl,  V.  Andrlik  ( Vlslnik  III  Sjezdu  Ceake.  I'fir.  Lek  Praze,  1901,  p. 
S90;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  So  {1901),  No.  60,  Repert.,  p.  ^^7).— Itis  claimed  that  in  the 
Kjeldahl  method  not  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  transformed  into  ammonia,  but  a  portion 
remains  as  amin.  This  was  found  to  be  especially  true  in  case  of  sugar-beet  products 
which  contain  betain. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  by  the  Schulze-Tiemann  method, 
V.  StanSk  (Bohnu  Ztuchr.  Zuckerind.,  es  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  S56-S68;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901) ,  No.  5,  p.  606,  fig.  l).—la  the  Schulze-Tiemann  method  the 
nitric  oxid  is  collected  in  a  graduated  tube  over  dilute  alkali  solution  and  the  tube 
is  then  transferred  to  a  tall  cylinder  filled  with  recently  boiled  water  and  after  a 
time  the  volume  and  temperature  of  the  gas  are  read  off.  The  author  has  devised  an 
apparatus  that  avoids  the  transfer  of  the  measuring  tube  containing  the  nitric  oxid. 
This  apparatus  is  ligure<]  and  described. 

On  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  potable  waters  with  brucin  and  crys- 
tallized formic  acid,  E.  Cazenbi've  and  H.  Dbpournel  (Bvl.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris, 
S.  ser.,  S5  (1901),  No.  12,  pp.  6S9,  6^).— The  method  proposed  is  as  follows: 
When  the  water  contains  only  a  trace  of  nitrate  evaporate  1  liter  to  dryness,  take  up 
the  residue  in  20  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  again  with  0. 05  gm. 
of  brucin  in  a  small  shallow  dish,  remove  the  dish  from  the  water  l>ath,  and  while 
still  hot  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  formic  acid  and  a  little  distilled  water.  A 
yellow  coloration  appears,  which,  after  standing  12  hours,  is,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  changed  to  a  rose  <H)lor.  By  this  means  one 
part  of  nitrate  in  100,000  jtarts  of  water  may  be  detected.  Quantitative  detennina- 
tions  may  be  made  by  the  colorimetric  method. 

On  the  occurrence  of  free  iodin  in  nitrate  of  soda,  F.  W.  Dapert  and 
A.  H ALLA  (Zlnchr.  Ixxndw.  Vermdisw.  OeMerr.,  4  ( 1901),  No.  6,  pp.  7S2-7S4). — It  is  stated 
that  free  iodin  is  found  in  certain  samples  of  sodium  nitrate,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  iodates  present. 

A  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  arsenious  oxid  in  Paris  green, 
S.  AvERV  and  11.  T.  Beans  (.Jmir.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  .13  (1901),  No.7,pp.4SS,  4S6).— 
The  authors  offer  the  following  rapid  an<l  accurate  method  for  determining  the 
arsenic  in  Paris  green:  The  sample  is  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar  and  0.2  to  0.3 
gm.  placed  in  a  beaker  of  about  300  cc.  capacity.  About  25  cc.  of  water  is  added, 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring  until 
the  green  suspended  is  in  solution;  from  0  to  10  drops  are  usually  sufficient. 
Sodium  carbonate  solution  is  then  added  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is 
formed  and  at  this  point  2  to  3  gms.  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  in  solution  added. 
The  tartrate  will  immediately  dissolve  the  precipitated  copper  and  prevent  further 
precipitation  during  the  subsequent  titration.  The  whole  is  diluted  to  about  200 
cc,  solid  sodium  bicarl)onate  and  starch  solution  added,  and  titrated  with  iodin  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  oj)eration  requires  about  10  minutes.  The  end  reaction  is 
sharp  and  is  not  obscured  in  the  least  by  the  blue  color  of  the  solution. 

On  the  elimination  and  quantitative  estimation  of  water  in  oils,  fats, 
and  waxes,  C.B.Davis  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. Soc., SS  (190 1), No. 7, pp. 4S7,4S8).— In 
order  to  avoid  loss  by  foaming  and  sputtering  in  drying  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  the 
authors  propose  the  following  method:  A  coil  of  thick  fllterpa|>er  is  pla<«<l  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  weighing  bottle  and  dried  to  constant  weight.  As  much  of  the  oil,  fat,  or 
wax  is  intro<luced  as  will  be  absorbed  by  the  filter  paper,  the  whole  weighed,  dried 
to  constant  weight,  and  again  weighe<l. 

XTse  of  amyl  alcohol  in  the  analysis  of  fats,  G.  Halphbn  (Ann.  Chim.  Annlyt. 
6  (1901),  pp.lSS-ls's;  abt.  in  Jour.  Chan.  Soc.  [iMndoti],  80  (1901),  No.  46S,  II,  p. 
SS9). — The  following  method  is  given  as  t>eing  rapid  and  sufficiently  accurate  for 
commercial  purposes  in  estimating  nonsa))onifialile  matter  in  fate:  To  5  or  10  gma. 
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of  the  (at,  dissolved  in  10  volumes  of  carbon  bisulphid,  twice  as  much  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  as  the  fat  is  added  drop  by  drop,  with  shakin);,  to  avoid  rise  of  temper- 
ature. The  whole  is  rinsed  into  a  separatory  funnel,  the  lower  layer  run  out,  the  upper 
one  shaken  with  a  little  animal  charcoal  to  remove  tar  and  traces  of  acid,  then 
filtered,  distilled,  and  the  residue  weighetl. 

A  new  reaction  of  sacdtarin,  A.  Lbvs  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Pari*,  ISi  (1901), 
No.  17,  pp.  1056-1058;  ab».  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  hid.,  SO  (1901),  A'o.  6,  p.  623).— This 
color  reaction  with  saccharin  is  given  when  even  very  dilute  solutions  are  treated  with 
dilute  copper  sulphate  or  ferric  chlorid  and  hydrogen  peroxid.  Five  cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion containing  saccharin,  treated  with  2  drops  of  ferric  chlorid  and  2  cc.  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  diluted,  gives  a  violet  color  in  30  or  35  minutes. 

This  reaction  may  be  used  for  determining  the  presence  of  saccharin  in  milk  and 
in  butter.  The  milk  is  treated  with  potassium  bisulphate  and  absolute  alcohol  and 
the  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  casein  and  fat.  This  liquid  is  then 
shaken  with  ether,  evaporated,  dried,  taken  up  with  boiling  water,  cooled,  and 
tasted.     If  sweet,  examine  for  saccharin  as  above. 

Butter  is  dissolved  in  eqiul  volumes  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  water  added,  and 
shaken.  The  separated  chloroform  retains  the  fats;  the  aqueous-alcoholic  solution 
the  sacc^harin.    The  latter  is  tested  as  describecl. 

Olarification  of  low-grade  molasses  for  polarization,  H.  C.  Laurence  (Beet 
Sugar  Gaz.,  S  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  109,  110). — In  the  laboratory  of  the  Los  Alamitos 
Sugar  Company  experiments  were  made  of  using  permanganate  of  potash  in  clarify- 
ing sugar  solutions.  After  clarifying  with  lead  subacetate  the  filtrates  when  dark 
were  treated  with  a  few  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  again  filtered,  result- 
ing in  a  bright  and  much  clearer  filtrate.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this 
addition  50  cc.  portions  of  the  same  samples  were  placed  in  200  cc.  fiasks  and  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  lead  solution.  After  10  minutes  50  cc.  of-  a  strong  perman- 
ganate solution  was  added,  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  for  the  air  bub- 
bles to  escape,  brought  to  the  mark,  filtered,  and  i>olarized.  The  polarismtions  were 
made  with  ease,  and  agreed  with  those  obtained  with  the  lead  solution  alone.  The 
filtrates  from  the  lead  alone  were  dark  and  hard  to  read;  those  from  the  perman- 
ganate were  colorless  as  water. 

These  results  were  verified  by  A.  M.  Masser,  chemist  of  the  Wolverine  Company, 
who  also  foiind  the  method  applicable  to  carmelized  sugar. 

The  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  su^ar  solutions  saturated  witb  lime,  J. 
Weisbbrg  (Bui.  Asfoc.  (Mm.  Sucr.  el  DiOiU.,  IS  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  457-462).— 'She 
products  formed  in  adding  carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  the  lime  in  the  carbonation 
process  in  sugar  making  are  described  and  discussed.  In  passing  carbonic  acid  into  a 
sugar  juice  containing  lime  the  alkalinity  as  denoted  by  phenolphthalein  continues 
to  fall,  while  the  polarization  of  the  filtered  juice  falls  and  then  rises  again  to  the 
original  value.  At  the  lowest  point  of  polarization  there  is  the  greatest  thickening 
of  the  liquid,  the  slowest  rate  of  filtering,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  decol- 
oration of  the  juice  begins. 

Estimation  of  sugar  in  vinous  products,  A.  Bernard  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyi.,  6 
(1901),pp.  89-95;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sue.  [London'],  80  (1901),  No.  46S,  II,p.  S55).— 
Ten  cc.  of  the  liquid  to  l)e  examined  is  diluted  in  a  conical  flask,  20  cc.  Fehling's  solu- 
tion added,  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  flask  is  cooled  in  cold  water,  the  contents 
filteretl,  and  15  cc.  or  more  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nid  until  colorless.  The  cyanid  solution  is  made  up  so  that  10  cc.  will  discolorize 
10  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution.  The  strength  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  an  accurately  made  solution  of  invert  sugar. 

Estimation  of  total  extract  and  free  acid  in  wine,  F.  Freyer  (Oesterr.  Chem. 
Zlg.,  4  (1901),  p.  199;  at>s.  in  AnaljiiU,  g6  (1901),  No.  .i03,  p.  /.57).— Owing  to  the  many 
sources  of  probable  error  in  estimating  the  extract  of  wine  by  evaporation,  the  author 
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proposes  getting  this  flgiire  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  taken  before  and 
after  distilling,  using  either  the  Haas  or  Windisch  tables  for  making  the  calculations. 

With  the  "free  acid"  of  wine  it  is  re<'ommended  to  determine  the  potasBiuiu 
bitartrate;  reduce  this  (188=75)  to  free  tartaric  acid,  deduct  this  value  from  the  total 
nonvolatile  acid  obtained  by  titration,  and  consider  the  difference  as  true  free  acid. 
The  nonacid  extrat-t  is  then  obtaine<I  by  subtracting  both  the  tartar  and  true  free 
acid  from  the  total  extract. 

A  new  indicator  for  use  in  determining  total  acidity  of  wines,  E.  G.  Rumyak 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.Soc.,  iS  (1901),  A'b.  6,  pp.  4OS-4OS)  .—The  author  employed  the 
mixture  of  corallin  and  malachite  green,  as  recommended  by  Lachaux,  in  examining 
dark-colored  jui<-eH  of  the  sugar  l>eet.  Owing  to  the  good  results  obtained,  the  mix- 
ture is  recommended  as  an  indicator  in  the  analysis  of  wines,  vin^ars,  ciders,  and 
similar  products. 

A  method  of  determining  nicotin  in  tobacco  and  tobacco  extracts,  J.  Fotr 
{Rett.  Intemat.  Fhlgif.,  14  (1901),  No.  l,pp.  1S-14).—A  modification  of  Kissling's 
method  (E.  S.  R.,5,  p.  433).  The  dried  mass  is  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
light  ])etroleum.  An  excess  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  is  adde<l  and  the  liquid  titrated 
with  normal  sodium  hydroxid,  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralized  being  taken  as 
equal  to  0.0162  gm.  of  nicotin. 

Three  new  alkaloids  of  tobacco,  A.  Pictet  and  A.  Rotbcbv  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris,  ISe  (1901),  p.  971;  abg.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  »er.,  S5  (1901),  No.  IS, 
p.  698). 

Chemistry  of  tobacco  smoke,  H.  Thoms  (Srhtueiz.  Wchntchr.  Pharm.,  S9  (1901), 
No.  £7;  abn.  in  Pharm.  Jour.,  66  (1901),  No.  1607,  p.  469;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Jnd.,  iO 
(1901),  No.  6,  p.  6J6). — ^Tobacco  smoke  was  drawn  through  absorption  tubes  contain- 
ing caustic  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  and  the  contents  of  the  tubes  aftentards  exam- 
ined. The  smoke  was  found  to  contain  the  bases  nicotin  and  pyridin,  and  ammonia, 
carbonic  and  butyric  acids,  carbon  monoxid,  and  2  volatile  oils,  one  of  which  could 
be  steam-distilled  from  tobacco.  In  15,000  gm.  of  tobacco  there  was  6  gm.  of  this  oil 
of  dark  colorand  smell  resembling  camomile  oil.  The  other  oil  was  extremely  toxic, 
of  dark  color  and  narcotic  odor.  About  75  per  cent  of  nicotin  in  the  tobacco  passed 
over  through  the  smoke,  being  afterwards  partly  decomposed.  The  ash  amounted  to 
20.09  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  burned,  and  18.82  per  cent  of  the  ash  was  carbonaceous. 
The  mineral  matter  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and  potassium,  the 
phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  potassium  chlorid,  silicates,  and  silica. 

Official  method  for  analysis  of  tanning  materials  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Chemiflry  Circ.  S,  pp.  e). — A  description  of  the  method  adopted  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  412). 

On  the  determination  of  formaldehyde,  A.  G.  Oraio  (Jour.  Amer.  Ottm. 
Soc.,  US  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  e5*-e^).— The  author  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the 
methods  for  the  determination  of  formaldehyde.  These  methods  may  be  divided 
into  3  groups:  (1)  depending  on  a  specific  reaction,  (2)  formation  of  addition  prod- 
ucts with  'elimination  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  (3)  oxidation  and  reduction. 
Of  the  various  methods  testetl,  that  of  Legler  was  found  the  most  accurate,  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  The  requisites  to  the  determination  are  a  normal  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  an  approximately  normal  solution  of  ammonia,  the  exact  strength 
being  immaterial,  and  a  methyl  orange  solution;  3  oz.  bottles  with  smooth  sides  and 
close-fitting  soft-rubber  stoppers,  and  a  boiler  in  which  they  may  be  immersed  to  the 
neck.  Place  25  cc.  of  the  ammonia  solution  in  each  bottle  and  to  one-half  of  tbem 
add  a  sample  containing  0.5  gm.  of  formaldehyde.  Stopper  tightly,  place  the  bottles 
in  the  boiler,  fill  with  water  to  the  neck,  and  boil  for  1  hour.  Cool  slowly  and  titrate 
carefully  with  sulphuric  acid  and  methyl  orange  to  the  first  indication  of  a  color 
change.  The  differences  between  the  readings  for  the  blanks  and  the  samples  repre- 
sent the  ammonia  consumed  in  normal  cubic  centimeters;  1  oc.  equals  0.0601  gm.  of 
formaldehyde. 
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The  errors  in  the  Legler  method  do  not  counterbalance  one  another,  the  tendency 
being  toward  low  results.  A  blank  determination  is  necessary,  and  in  the  titration 
an  accurate  end-point  is  very  important.     Any  acid  present  must  be  accounted  for. 

The  oxalic  acid  in  organiams,  Cipolmna  {Berlin.  Ktin.Wchiisehr.,  SS  (1901), 
p.  S44;  o6».  in  Chan.  Ztg.,  S5  (1901),  A'o.  44,  p-  169). — A  study  of  the  oxalic  acid  in 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  with  some  reference  to  its  source. 

Improvement  of  Ktlster's  hydrogren  sulphid  apparatus,  G.  Frerichs  (Arch. 
Pharm.,  239(1901),  pp.  118-lgl;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sor.  [iMndon],  SO (1901),  No.  4SS, 
IT,p.  Sll). — Kuster's  apparatus  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  728)  has  the  disadvantage  that  a  good 
deal  of  acid  enters  before  the  steady  evolution  of  gas  begins.  The  author  obviates 
this  diffii-ulty  by  placing  a  small  vessel  with  a  valve  to  admit  air  between  the  large 
reservoir  of  acid  and  the  bottle  of  sulphid.  This  small  vessel  is  filled  from  the  reser- 
voir and  then  connected  with  the  sulphid  bottle. 

Areometer  for  use  -with  the  Beichert-Meiesl  determination,  M.  J.  Vanrbb- 
PLANCKEjf  (Bid.  Aiaoc.  Beige  Chim.,  IS  (1901),  No.  4-S,  pp.  176,  177). — A  description 
of  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  determining  the  Reichert-MeissI  number  is  given  and 
its  advantages  are  set  forth. 

A  modification  of  the  I<andsberg:er  apparatus  for  determining  the  boiling: 
point,  C.  N.  RiiBKR  (Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  GeselL,  S4  (1901),  p.  1060;  ab>.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
95  (1901),  No.  46,  p.  174,  fig-  1). 

Tables  for  calculating:  in  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  founded  on  the 
basis  of  the  atomic  weigphts  as  recommended  by  Landolt,  Ostwald,  and 
Beubert,  A.  Sabtori  (Zt*chr.  AnalyC.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  4-5,  pp-  J?ft?-#76).— Tables 
of  all  the  elements  are  given,  together  with  multiples  of  the  same  up  to  9,  and  the 
logarithm. 

The  improvement  of  instruction  in  technical  chemistry,  A.  Lachmann  (.Timr. 
Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  646-651). — A  popular  article  on  chemical 
education. 

BOTANY. 

On  the  origrin  of  new  species  of  plants,  H.  Db  Vribs  (Proc.  Sec.  >SW.  Koninkl. 
Atad.  Wtiensch.  Amsterdam,  1901,  III,  pp.  g45-S47). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  15 
years'  experiments  with  (Enolhera  lamarckiana,  in  which  the  author  has  established 
new  t}rpe8  which  are  considered  of  sufficient  stability  to  warrant  description  as  new 
species.  The  author  believes  that  plants  undergo  long  periods  of  constancy  alter- 
nately with  periods  in  which  new  species  may  be  produced.  He  believes  that  each 
speciee  has  originated  from  another  at  such  a  time.  For  this  it  is  held  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  mother  species  be  changed  in  any  way,  but  that  it  may  continue 
with  all  its  former  characteristics  unchanged.  His  observations  have  been  made 
from  plants  growing  in  natural  conditions  as  well  as  seed  collected  and  sown  in  gar- 
dens. After  an  extended  research,  one  species  was  found  which  was  in  what  he 
terms  a  mutation  period.  The  results  of  observations  on  many  thousands  of  seed- 
lings are  given,  and  the  author  has  separated  forms  which  have  been  constant  from 
their  first  occurrence  after  several  generations  of  cultivation.  At  present  he  has  orig- 
inated from  the  original  wild  species  12  distinct  forms  which  come  true  to  seed.  The 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  new  species  originate  suddenly  without  intermediate  fonns 
or  any  other  preparation.  From  the  l)eginning  they  remain  unchanged  during  the 
subsequent  generations.  No  reversion,  or  atavism,  was  observed  in  any  of  these  cases. 
Mutation  seems  to  take  place  in  various  directions,  and  not  in  any  predetermined  man- 
ner. In  many  instances  the  new  species  are  weakened  but  sometimes  appear  more 
adapted  to  their  surroundings  than  the  original. 

VhB  plants  of  western  lAke  Erie,  with  observations  on  their  distribution, 
A.  J.  PlETKRH  (  V.  S.  Fish  Com.  Btd.  1901,  pp.  57-79, pU.  10). — This  is  a  contribution  to 
the  Inology  of  the  Great  Lakes,  made  with  a  view  of  studying  the  possibilities  of 
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increasing  the  stotik  of  fish  now  existing  in  those  waters.  A  report  is  given  of  the 
various  plants  found  along  the  shores^  and  extending  into  the  deeper  waters.  The 
different  life  zones  are  described,  and  influence  of  variation  in  depth  of  water  is 
shown.  The  re|>ort  enumerates  the  species  of  phanerogams,  charas,  and  deemids 
observed  during  the  investigations  made  in  the 'Summer  of  1898. 

The  flora  of  the  Palouse  regrion,  C.  V.  Piper  and  K.  K.  Bbattib  {Pullman.- 
Washington  Stalf  Agr.  Col.,  1901,  pp.  208). — Descriptions  are  given  of  all  the  Sper- 
matophytes  and  Pteridophytes  known  to  grow  wild  within  a  radius  of  35  kilometers  of 
Pullman,  Wash.  The  total  number  of  species  described  is  663,  representing  337 
genera. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  in 
Minnesota,  W.  A.  Wheeler  (Mimiegota  Bot.  Studies,  g.  ter.,  1001,  pi.  5,  pp.  569-600, 
pis.  8). — The  results  of  a  study  of  the  flora  of  this  region  show  the  presence  of  325 
species  of  flowering  plantii.  The  species  are  enumerated  and  general  views  ^ven  of 
the  distribution  of  the  flora  in  different  localities. 

A  preliminary  list  of  Minnesota  UredinesSj-E.  M.  Freeman  (Minnesota Bot. 
Studies,  2.  »er.,  1901,  pi.  5,  ]>p.  5S7-560). — The  o<!currence  and  distribution  is  noted  of 
165  species  of  Ure<lineie,  and  critical  notes  given  on  a  number  of  species. 

Plants  reported  to  be  poisonous  to  stock  in  Australia,  J.  H.  MAinEN  (Agr. 
Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  12  (1901),  .Vo.  6,  pp.  637-666).— K  list  is  given,  arranged  in 
their  natural  orders,  of  plante  which  have  l>een  reputed  poisonous  to  stock,  and 
notes  ad<leil  briefly  describing  the  plants,  symptoms  produced,  and  Y^mtKlial  treat- 
ments suggested.  The  list  contains  many  plants  upon  which  the  evidence  of  poison- 
ous pro|)erties  is  very  doubtful,  and  others  which  have  been  shown  to  be  innocuooa. 
Bibliographies  are  given  of  a  number  of  plants. 

Crossing  of  varieties,  K.  Sajo  (Promellieus,  11  (1901),  pp.  g09-SlS,  225-2,11,  94-^- 
251,  figs.  9;  ah*,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  \_Ijondon'\,  1901,  No.  S,  pp.  300,  50/).— The 
results  of  crossing  varieties  of  gra|)e8  and  apples  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
author  claims  that  not  only  the  seeds  but  the  pericarp  are  influenced  by  such  cross- 
ing. It  is  Htatetl  that  the  pollen  of  the  grape  never  develops  tubes  greater  than  6  to 
7  mm.  In  the  apple  and  pear  orchards  wind  is  said  to  play  a  very  small  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  pollen.  Bees,  flies,  and  other  pollinating  insects,  as  a  rule,  visit  a 
large  nunil)er  of  flowers  in  succession  on  the  same  tree,  and  therefore  do  not  bring 
about  true  cross  |x>llination.  In  the  case  of  apples  and  pears  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  flowers  are  habitually  fertilized  (5  to  6  per  cent  in  the  former  and  alwut  13 
per  cent  in  the  latter  case). 

The  vitaUty  of  pollen  (ftcc.  IIoH.,  73(1901),  No.  U,  pp.  323,  SS4).— In  Sihrief 
note  it  is  stated  that  ex|)eriments  have  shown  that  the  pollen  of  roses  may  retain  its 
vitality  for  22  days  or  more;  Olivias  at  least  3  months  and  some  hybrids  for  over  a 
year,  cannas  for  15  days  or  more,  and  Aucuba  for  10  days. 

The  double  fecundation  of  maize,  L.  Gi;ionard  (Jour,  Bot.  {Paris'],  15  (1901), 
No.  2,  pp.  37-50). — A  critical  review  is  given  of  the  rewntly  published  papers  of  De 
Vries,  Correns,  and  Webber,  relating  to  Xenia,  or  double  fecundation  of  maize  (E. 
S.  R.,  12,  pp.  421,  717). 

Influence  of  wounds  on  the  formation  of  proteid  material  in  plants,  A. 
Hettlincer  (Rer.  Gen.  Bot.,  13  (lf>01).  No.  150,  jrj>.  248-250).— The  author  re|)ort8 
experiments  in  which  onion  bull)s  were  dividitl  into  4  equal  parts  and  the  proteid 
material  determined.  Two  of  the  portions  were  subjectetl  to  immediate  analyida, 
while  the  other  2  were  cut  in  small  pieces,  retaineil  in  darkness  for  5  days,  after  which 
they  were  analyzed.  The  results  showed  that  in  the  buUw  of  the  onion  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  proteid  material  due  to  wounds. 

On  the  comparative  poisonous  properties  of  compounds  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  when  applied  to  higher  plants,  II.  (\»'hin  ((hmpl.  Rend.  Soc.  BioL  Paris, 
63  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  489,490). — Comparisons  of  the  chlorids,  sulphates,  and  nitrates 
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of  nickel  and  cobalt  aa  shown  upon  the  germination  of  wheat  are  reported,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  toxicity  of  the  same  compound  of  each  metal  was  very 
nearly  the  same,  and  both  are  quite  high. 

On  the  x>oiaonouB  properties  of  compoiinda  of  silver,  mercury,  gold,  plati- 
num, and  palladium,  wlieii  applied  to  higher  plants,  H.  Coupin  (Compl.  Send. 
Soc  BioL  Parii,  SS  {1901),  No.  17,  pp.  609,610). 

On  the  toxic  value  of  mercuric  chlorid  and  its  double  salts,  J.  F.  Clabk 
(Jottr.  Pkys.  Chan.,  6  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  t89-316). — ^The  author  made  an  extended 
study  of  the  influence  of  various  solutions  of  HgCl,  on  fungi.  The  results  are  reported 
in  a  table  and  also  plotted.  The  results  of  the  addition  of  NaCl  in  varying  amounts 
to  the  HgCl,  is  also  noted.  In  great  concentration  of  these  2  salts,  a  lai^  increase  in 
the  toxic  properties  of  the  mixture  was  obt^ned  by  the  simple  dilution  with  water  to 
4  or  more  volimies.  The  reason  f or  th  is  wou  Id  appear  from  the  fact  that  by  the  greater 
dilation  the  double  salts  were  more  readily  broken  down.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
belief,  the  addition  of  NaCI  to  the  mercuric  salt  lessened,  instead  of  increased  the 
toxic  value.  This  is  stated  to  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  double  salts  have  less 
affinity  for  the  proteid  substances  than  the  pure  Hg€l,  solution. 

Digestive  secretion  of  Nepenthes,  Clautrian  (Biol.  Centbl.,  Si  (1901),  p.  SS;ab». 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  ^London],  1901,  No.  S,  p.  890). — The  result  of  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  digestive  properties  found  in  the  urns  of  Nepenthes  are  given. 
Owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  small  insects  no  great  numbers  were  entrapped. 
The  bodira  of  those  that  were  captured  were  found  more  or  less  completely  digested, 
and,  according  to  the  author's  experiments,  bacteria  had  no  part  in  the  digestion. 
The  fluid  in  the  urns  is  ordinarily  neutral  to  reagents,  but  upon  shaking  or  introduc- 
ing any  foreign  substance  it  becomes  acid.  The  digestive  ferment  present  is  consid- 
ered to  be  zymase,  which  is  regarded  as  a  pepsin  rather  than  a  trypsin. 

The  oxidases  in  higher  plants,  N.  Passbrini  (Ah».  in  Ann.  Agron.,  S7  (1901), 
No.  6,  p.  SOe). — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  diffusion  and  localization  of 
oxidases  among  the  higher  plants,  as  shown  by  the  well-known  reactions  for  diastases, 
sDch  as  hydroquinone,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  tincture  of  quaiacum.  He  found  that 
oxidases  are  widely  distributed  among  plants,  the  Solanaceie,  Labiatie,  Compositse, 
and  Umbelliferse  containing  them  in  considerable  abundance.  Diastases  are  most 
noticeable  in  the  roots  of  plants,  and  rarely  in  the  leaves.  When  present  in  the 
leaves  it  is  most  often  localized  along  the  veins.  The  pistils  and  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  richest  in  oxidases  of  the  flowering  organs.  They  are  also  localized  in 
the  pericarp  of  the  fmits.  Seeds  in  the  process  of  formation  contain  oxidases,  but 
they  disappear  with  their  ripening.  Aquatic  plants  do  not  seem  to  contain  oxidases. 
Enzyma  of  fungi,  P.  Kohnstamm  (Bol.  Centbl.  Beihejte,  10  (1901),  pp.  90-181; 
abt.  in  Jmtr.  Hoy.  Mierot.  Soc.  [Londmi],  1901,  No.  S,  p.  SOS). — An  extensive  study 
has  been  made  with  enzyms  which  attack  starch,  glucosids,  proteids,  and  cellulose  in 
thorn  fnngi  which  are  noted  for  destroying  wood,  especially  in  Agarlaui  melleus, 
Meruliug  Inehrymanr ,  and  Polyponu  nqiuimonu.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  described 
at  length  and  the  results  summarized.  From  the  3  fnngi  enumerated  a  starch- 
destroying  enzym  (amylase)  was  obtained  which  apparently  is  identical  with  the 
diastaticenzyraof  malt.  It  was  found  most  abundant  in  Po/yporits  mjtunmonM.  Emul- 
an,  a  glucoeid  ferment,  was  found  in  M.  lachrymant  and  P.  xquumosixn,  but  not  in 
A.  meOeug.  A  proteolytic  enzym  w^as  found  in  small  quantity  in  A.  meUeuK,  and  more 
afaondantly  in  the  others.  In  M.  lachrymang  a  celiulose-decompomng  enzym  was 
found,  and  it  was  established  that  these  various  ferments  may  act  simultaneously. 
The  ferments  were  found  only  in  the  receptacle  of  P.  mjuamomn,  while  the  mycelium 
of  M.  lachrymant  also  contained  these  substances. 

I>ecomposition  of  glucosids  by  mold  fungi,  A.  Britnstein  (Bot.  Centbl., 
Beihefle,  10  (1901),  pp.  ISO;  aim.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micron.  Soc.  [Ijmdnn],  1901,  No.  S, 
p,  310). — A  aeries  of  experiments  are  rejwrteil  on  the  decomposition  of  different 
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glucosids  by  species  of  Asper^llus,  Penicillium,  and  other  fungi.  It  appears  that  the 
glncosids  einploye<l  have  very  different  values  tor  the  nutrition  of  the  fungi.  In  all 
cases  the  glucosid  is  split  up  into  glucose, and  a  lienzol  derivative.  None  of  the  media 
containing  glucosids  gave  as  goo<l  growth  as  those  free  from  them,  and  some  of  them 
produced  substances  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  organism. 

A  text-book  of  plant  phjmioloiry,  D.  T.  MacDoi'gal  (A'cte  York:  Longmans, 
Green  it  Co.,  1901,  pp.  Xir+S5:i,  Jigs.  759).— This  book,  oy  the  director  of  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  New  York  Botanical  (iarden,  is  an  important  addition  to  the  text- 
books which  have  recently  api>eared  for  secondary  schools  and  laboratory  guides. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  place  before  the  student  a  method  whereby  a  working  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  physiological  activities  of  the  plant  may  be  acquired.  This  entails  a 
8tu<ly  of  the  functions  and  properties  of  the  organism  in  connection  with  the  agen- 
cies ami  forces  which  influence  plant  life.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  forms  of  irritability  as  exhibited  by  typical  organisms,  while  the 
secontl  part  is  taken  up  with  a  study  of  the  various  phases  of  plant  activity.  The 
discus!<ion  of  the  principles  is  accompanie<l  with  directions  for  practical  demonstra- 
tions, the  purpose  of  the  author  being  to  present  practical  directions  for  the  denaon- 
stration  of  the  principal  physiological  phenomena  of  the  plant  aa  well  as  the  details 
of  niethotls  requisite  to  research  work. 

Numerous  references  are  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  make  the  bibliography  exhaustive,  only  the  more  important  recent  publica- 
tions or  those  which  treat  of  phases  of  plant  life  not  touched  upon  in  the  present 
work  being  cited. 

Southern  wild  flowers  and  trees,  Alice  Lounsberry  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
fHoken  Co.,  1901,  pp.  XV+570,  pin.  177,  Jigs.  50). — ^This  book  treats  in  a  popular  way 
of  the  wild  flowers  and  treea  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
adapte<l  to  that  large  and  interesting  region.  The  text  is  simply  written,  and  the 
order  of  arrangement  i.-<  that  adopted  by  many  of  the  more  recent  writers  in  begin- 
ning with  those  flowers  which  are  structurally  simple  and  progressing  to  the  more 
complex.  In  compiling  this  work  the  author  has  given  a  selected  list  of  more  than 
1,000  species  of  plants,  the  system  of  names  adopted  being  for  the  most  part  that  of 
the  80-calletl  Rochester  code.  Simple  keys  have  l)een  prepared  for  the  plant  families 
and  techniial  terms,  so  far  as  consistent  with  clearness,  have  been  omitted.  For  such 
technical  terms  as  are  used  an  illustrated  glossary  is  provided.  A  special  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  something  of  the  history,  folk  lore,  and  uses  of  the  southern 
plants,  and  their  distribution,  habits,  and  surroundings  are  described  in  a  pleasing 
style.  The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  colored  and  all  prepared  especially  for 
this  work,  are  of  a  very  excellent  character,  and  portray  the  plants  with  marked 
fidelity. 

BACTEBIOLOGY. 

Botanical  descriptions  of  some  soil  bacteria,  O.  Gottheil  (Centbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par., 

H.  Alt.,  7  (mo I),  Nm.  13,  pp.  4.30-4S5;  13,  pp.  449-405;  14,  pp.  4S1-49T;  IS,  pp.  5£9- 
644;  1(>,  pp.  5SJ-591;  17-18,  pp.  637-637;  19,  pp.  680-691;  SO,  pp.  717-730,  pU.  4).— 
Attention  is  calle<I  to  the  dilBculty  met  with  in  the  specific  determination  of  s()ecie:4 
of  soil  bacteria,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  a  uniform  method  of  description.  This 
embraccH  not  only  the  morphological  characteristics  of  the  organisms,  but  also  their 
l)ehavior  in  a  large  number  of  media  under  different  conditions.  In  addition,  about 
a  dozen  aj)ecies  are  <le.scribetl,  as  follows:  Bacillus  riiminatus,  B.  tumescais,  B.  grarto- 
lens,  B.  pelasiles,  B.  ellenbachensis,  B.  mycoidfs,  B.  suMilis,  B.  ptimilus,  B.  simplex,  B. 
roharetis,  B.  carotarum,  B.  fimjormis,  and  B.  wta-osporus.  All  of  these  species  were 
found,  probably  as  saprophytes,  upon  the  undergnmnd  parts  of  plants,  many  of 
which  are  of  economic  importance.  A  list  of  al>out  .50  works,  relating  to  the  sys- 
tematic and  diagnostic  descriptions  of  aj)ecies  of  bacteria,  completes  the  paper. 
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Notes  on  Vibrio  denitriflcana,  R.  6.  Smith  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  New  SouUt  Wide*, 
i6  {1901),  pi.  l,pp.  118-1:31,  pi.  J). — In  studying  the  iMctteria  found  in  the  canals 
need  for  uonveyiug  the  Sydney  water  supply,  the  author  isolated  the  above-mentioned 
species  and  was  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  organism  which  produces  root 
tubercles  on  leguminooa  plants.  In  size  and  cliaracter  of  growth,  as  well  as  some 
other  peculiarities,  the  two  are  quite  similar.  The  Vibrio,  however,  differs  in  its 
power  of  growing  on  ordinary  media  as  well  as  in  media  containing  little  nutriment 
Unlike  the  root  tubercle  organism,  this  bacteria  is  unable  to  convert  free  nitrogen  into 
combined  forms,  but  reduces  nitrates  to  gaseous  form. 

On  the  value  of  platings  as  a  means  for  determining^  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  drinking  water,  W.C.  C.  Pakes  (CerUhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Aht.,  7  {1901),  No.  11, 
pp.  SS6-S91). — The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  plating  upon  ordinary  gelatin,  whether 
made  with  distilled  or  tap  water,  is  no  necessary  criterion  of  the  number  of  Imcteria 
present,  and  so  far  as  possible  gelatin  should  be  made  without  meat  extractives  with 
the  water  to  be  examined  or  with  a  sample  of  water  of  the  same  mineral  constitution. 

The  soluble  ferments  or  enzyms,  E.  O.  Jordak  (Pop.  fk-i.  Mo.,  59  (1901),  No.  6, 
pp.  4S7-60S). — ^The  author  popularly  describes  various  enzyms,  grouping  them 
according  to  their  action  upon  sugar,  proteids,  etc. 

Agricultural  bacteriology,  H.  W.  Conn  (PhiUuMphia:  P.  RUihMon' »  fiom  & 
Co.,  1901,  pp.  41^,  figs.  40). — This  new  book  is  a  study  of  the  relation  of  bacteria  to 
agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  the  t>acteria  in  the  soil,  in  water,  in  the  dairy, 
in  miscellaneous  farm  pnxlucts,  and  in  plants  and  animals.  Different  authors  have 
written  upon  the  subject  in  a  restricted  sense,  but  this  is  one  of  the  first  books  in  the 
English  language  that  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  agriculture 
in  its  broadest  sense.  After  discussing  the  nature  of  bacteria  and  fermentation,  the 
author  takes  up  serially  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  and  water,  showing  the  transforma- 
tions caused  by  bacteria  in  the  soil,  manure,  sewage,  etc.,  and  means  of  reclaiming 
Icet  nitrogen;  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  dairying  and  the  use  of  cultures  of  bacteria  in 
butter  and  cheese  making;  the  fermentations  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  various 
products,  as  in  vinegar,  silage,  sauerkraut,  tobacco  curing,  etc. ;  the  preservation  of 
food  products;  and  parasitic  bacteria,  in  which  diseases  of  animals  and  plants  are 
discussed  at  some  length,  the  work  closing  with  a  chapter  on  disinfection.  As  Pro- 
fessor Conn  has  given  much  attention  to  the  baitteria  of  soils,  water,  and  dairying, 
those  subjects  are  very  fully  treated,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  ripening 
and  flavor  of  dairy  products.  The  book  is  free  from  unnecessary  technicalities  and 
can  be  as  readily  appreciated  by  the  lay  reader  as  by  the  student.  Aside  from  a  few 
minor  particulars  the  work  apiiears  to  be  a  good  general  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  agricultural  literature. 
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Monthly  Weather  Review  ((I  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Wenthrr  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather 
Review,  29  (1901)  Nos.  7,  pp.  291-S40,  ph.  2,  charts  9,  fig.  1;  8,  pp.  341-S9ti,  ph.  S,  chart* 
8;  9,  pp.  S99-44S,  charh  9). — In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings, 
weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  1901,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  etc.,  these  num- 
bers contain  the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  7. — Special  contributions  on  The  thunderstorm,  a  new  explanation  of  one  of  its 
phenomena,  by  B.  McFarland;  A  meteorological  balloon  ascension  at  Strasburg,  tier- 
many,  by  A.  L.  Rotch;  Diurnal  winds  on  faint  gradient  in  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
by  R.  £.  Dodge;  Original  memoirs  on  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
M.  Brillouin;  Supplementary  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  rain  on 
mountain  slopes,  by  F.  Pockels;  and  Yukon  weather  (illus.),  by  U.  G.  Myers;  and 
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notes  by  the  e<iitor  on  a  propoeed  meteorological  commisBion,  university  research  at 
Washington,  I>.  C,  instructiona  to  the  voluntary  meteorological  observers  of  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  lunar  influences  in  meteorology,  the  red  dust  of 
March,  1901,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  convention  of  Weather  Boieao  officiate 
(illiis.). 

No.  8. — Special  contributions  on  The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  by  J.  L.  Cline;  The 
meteorological  olwervatory  of  Saint  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  J.  Kenealy; 
The  tornado  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  on  August  24,  1901,  by  J.  H.  Eadie;  The  solar 
constant,  by  F.  W.  Very;  Ice  caves  and  frozen  wells  as  meteorological  phenomena 
(illus.),  by  H.  H.  Kimball:  Our  killing  heat,  by  U.  L.  Abbot;  The  moon  and  the 
weather,  by  L.  W.  Meech;  and  Tornado  and  waterspout  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Augast 
6,  1901,  by  J.  J.  Grey;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  organization  of  the  Philippine 
Weather  Bureau  by  the  Unite<l  States  Philippine  Commission,  the  autumn  haze,  the 
moon  and  the  weather,  meteorology  in  Madagascar,  popular  errors  in  meteorology  and 
geography,  and  further  explanations  desired. 

No.  9. — A  speiual  contribution  on  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially in  arctic  regions,  by  H.  H.  Kimball;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  wind  force  in 
toma<lo«<,  a  new  field  for  kites  in  meteorology,  climate  and  crops— a  problem  with 
two  t<ointions,  wisnionieters  in  meteorology,  the  observation  of  shooting  stars,  the 
south  polar  t>xiH>ditions,  and  answers  to  correspondents — popular  queries  about  rain, 
hail,  wind,  and  frost. 

Yukon  weather,  U.  G.  Mykrs  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather 
Uerirw,  29  (I'Ml),  So.  7,  pp.  309-311,  fig.  1). — A  dist^uasion  based  mainly  on  obser- 
vations at  l-jigle  from  SeptemU'r,  1899,  to  May,  1901,  inclusive.  The  highest  tem- 
peratures occurre<l  between  June  15  and  July  15,  sometimes  reaching  a  maximum  of 
90"  F.  The  lowest  temperatures  occurred  as  a  rule  in  January,  although  not  confined 
to  such  close  limits  as  the  maximum  temperature.  The  minimum  temperature 
recorded  at  Kagle  is  —68°  F.,  which  occurred  in  January  of  1900  and  1901.  A  mini- 
mum of  —70°  F.  is  recorded  at  Seven tymile  Creek,  30  miles  northwest  of  Kagle,  for 
February  12,  1901.  The  mean  temperature  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1900,  lyaa 
28°;  for  the  same  {)eriod  in  1901,  20°.  Rainfall  was  light,  being  about  12  in.  annually, 
75  per  cent  of  which  fell  during  the  6  months  April-September.  The  heaviest  rain- 
fall occurred  regularly  in  August.  The  snow  fall  was  not  heavy,  averaging  between  3 
and  3.5  ft.  per  year.    The  summers  were  cloudy.    In  conclusion,  the  author  says: 

"While  no  one  ever  expects  to  see  the  interior  of  Alaska  liecome  an  agricultural 
country,  its  pofwibllities  in  that  line  are  not  so  limited  as  at  first  supposed.  The 
ground  is  practically  all  frozen  to  a  varying  depth  and  covered  with  soggy  moss,  and, 
where  level,  swamps  abound.  Almost  all  localities  are  capable  of  furnishing  garden 
spots  at  least,  and  the  swanifw  are  bountiful  sources  of  native  hay  which  is  known 
to  l>e  good  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  While  the  soil  is  sour  and  nee<l8  cultiva- 
tion and  aeration  to  render  it  more  productive,  hardy  vegetables  sufficient  for  all  local 
needs  can  be  grown;  radishes,  lettuce,  turnips,  and  potatoes  do  well  and  are  particu- 
larly sweet  and  succulent." 

THie  Island  of  Porto  Bico,  J.  L.  Clink  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly 
Weather  Baiev;  29  (1901),  No.  8.  pj).  S5S-355).— "The  climate  is  not  so  oppressive  as 
one  might  expect  in  the  Tropics.  A  cool,  very  pleasant,  and  most  welcome  breese 
generally  blows  across  the  island,  particularly  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night  .  .  . 
Much  cloudy  weather  prevails,  with  an  occasional  fog  in  the  mountains.  San  Juan 
has  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  78.5°.  The  warmest  weather  prevails  from  June 
to  October,  during  which  period  the  normal  temperature  ranges  from  80.4  to  81.4°, 
with  the  highest  in  August,  but  slightly  cooler  weather  prevails  in  the  mountains. 
The  coolest  weather  occurs  in  December,  January,  and  February;  during  these 
months  the  normal  temperature  ranges  from  75.2  to  76.5°,  with  the  lowest  in  Febru- 
ary. .  .  .  Temperatures  of  50°  or  slightly  below  have  been  recorded  in  the  moun- 
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tainous  portions,  and  it  is  reported  that  light  frost  has  been  noted  on  some  of  the 
highest  points,  but  no  meteorological  records  report  frost.  The  highest  temper- 
ature recorded  at  San  Juan  during  the  past  two  years,  or  since  American  occupation, 
was  83.2''  on  May  2,  1901,  and  93°  was  recorded  April  25,  1900;  the  lowest  was  66°, 
December  26,  1899.  The  temperatures  at  San  Juan,  the  only  station  mentioning 
continaous  gelf-registers,  range  generally  from  65  to  89°  during  January,  February, 
March,  November,  and  December,  and  from  66  to  93°  during  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

"January,  February,  and  March  are  the  driest  months,  and  during  this  period  the 
rainbll  is  less  than  3  in.  per  month.  The  greatest  monthly  rainfall  occurs  in  Octo^ 
beraad  November,  but  the  so-called  wet  season  generally  commences  in  April  and 
oontinaes  into  December.  Droughts,  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  are  noted  in 
some  years.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  San  Juan  is  54.5  in.,  while  at  Hacienda 
Peria,  a  station  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  island,  on  El  Yunque,  it  is  133.93  in. 
The  greatest  annual  rainfall  at  San  Juan,  from  a  record  of  25  years,  was  82.66  in.  in 
1878,  and  the  least  was  .36.64  in.  in  1893.  The  greatest  monthly  rainfall  was  17.66 
in.  in  December,  1893,  and  the  least  was  0.24  in.  in  February,  1896." 

Guide  to  the  weather,  R.  BSbsstein  [Leitfaden  der  Wetterkunde.  Brumwick: 
Prvderich  Yietrfg  &  Son,  1901,  pp.  Vlll+lSi,  plx.  lf,figK.6iS). — A  popular  elementary 
well-illustrated  treatise  on  meteorology,  written,  however,  almost  exclusively  from 
the  German  standpoint.  The  general  principles  involved,  the  methods  and  instru- 
ments used,  and  the  main  facts  known  are  explained.  The  book  also  includes  a 
somewhat  full  explanation  of  the  principles  ujwn  which  forecasts  are  made,  the 
results  of  rei«nt  balloon  observations,  and  an  account  of  various  weather  services  of 
the  world.  A  reference  list  of  206  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  is 
given. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  organized  effort  to  prevent  hail  in  Italy 
during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  F.  Hocdaillb  {Ann.  6cole  Nnt.  Agr.  'Mont- 
pdlier,  n.  *er.,  1  ( 1901),  No.  2,  pp.  109-119). — This  is  a  report  of  observations  made  by 
the  author  during  the  summer  of  1900  at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  France.  The  various  stations  visited  and  the  apparatus  used  are  described,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  method  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  France  are  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
method,  despite  certain  local  failures,  appears  to  he  established,  the  principal  practi- 
cal diflfieulty  encountered  being  that  of  securing  energetic  agitation  of  the  air  at  a 
mflScient  height  to  reach  all  hail  clouds.  The  author  recommends  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  France,  like  the  one  already  in  operation  in  Italy,  to  test 
materials  and  apparatus  and  to  study  the  meteorological  questions  involved. 

Weather  control,  W.  S.  Franklin  (Science,  n.  ser.,  14  (1901),  No.  S52,pp.  496, 
497). — The  article  explains  the  very  small  force  ne<-essary  to  cause  the  falling  down 
or  collapsing  of  unstable  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  how  "the  trend  of  the  collapse 
could  be  controlled,  not  only  by  Aoice  of  time  and  place  of  starting  the  <x>llap8e, 
but  also  by  starting  independent  collapses  at  other  times  and  places.  ...  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  a  better  means  of  starting  a  collapse  of  an  unstable  atmosphere  than 
the  smoke  ring  cannon  of  Burgomaster  Stiger.  ...  It  seems  to  be  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  Sugar's  cannon  may  be  a  means  for  controlling  all  kinds  of  storm 
movetnents." 

Cannonading  against  hail  storms,  C.  Abbe  (Science,  n.  »er.,  14  (1901),  No.  S58, 
p.  7.J»). — A  reply  to  the  article  by  W.  8.  Franklin  noted  above.  "  The  popular  faith 
in  cannonading  that  seems  to  prevail  among  the  peasantry  of  southern  Europe  is  a 
craze  that  has  no  scientific  basis  whatever.  .  .  .  Thtisfar  there  has  not  been  reported 
a  single  case  where  cannonading  has  been  logically  demonstrated  to  have  been 
effectual. 
Modern  "weather  shooting,"  J.  M.  Perntbb  (Da»  modeme  WeUertchietsen.    Sep. 
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from  Die  KuUur  puUUhed  by  Oetten.  Landw.  GeseU.  Stuttgart  and  Vktina:  J.  Rolh, 
1901,  pp.  16) . — The  history  of  this  method  of  preventing  hail  is  reviewed,  as  well  as 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  The  author  concludes  that  it  ia  poesible  that 
cannonading  may  have  an  influence  in  preventing  hail. 

The  third  intematioixal  hail  congrresB  {Orlk,  S  (1901),  No.  Ig,  pp.  10-12). — A 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  hail  congress  held  at  Lyons,  November  15, 16,  and  17, 1901. 
It  is  reported  that  1,800  delegates  were  present  at  the  opening  session,  represeuting 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  BulgariA,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Argentina,  and  including  government  officials,  viticulturists,  and  scientists. 
The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  represented  by  the  Subdirector  of  Agricul- 
ture. Resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  state  that  after  considering  the  results 
obtained  during  1901  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Ru;  na,  and 
France,  it  is  believed  that  means  of  protection  agiunst  hail  merit  the  attention  and 
study  of  scientific  men  and  are  worthy  of  trial  by  agriculturists,  and  that  the  method 
of  cannonading  has  given  satisfactory  results  when  properly  organized  and  carried 
out  with  sufficient  care  and  vigilance  and  on  not  too  large  a  scale.  The  precautions 
to  be  observed  to  insure  success  are  explained  in  some  detail. 

The  hail  protection  congress,  J.  Dupoub  {Chrmt.  Agr.  Canton  Vattd,  14  {1901), 
Nan.  2J,  pp.  659-566;  £S,  pp.  694-600). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  congress  held 
at  Lyons  in  November  of  the  past  year  and  the  text  of  a  paper  on  protection  against 
hail  in  Switzerland,  presented  to  the  congress  by  the  author.  It  is  stated  that  the 
results  reported  to  this  congress  were  encouraging  in  certain  cases  but  doubtful  in 
many  others.  The  cases  of  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  cannonading  method  have  been 
quite  numerous,  especially  in  Italy.  Some  of  these  have  been  ascribed  to  insuffi- 
(^iency  of  the  cannonading,  but  others  have,not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Storms  and  hail,  I.  R.  Plumandon  (Let  orage*  et  la  grile.  Paris:  Motion  &  Co., 
1901,  Jtp.  190). 

Clouds  and  their  rdle  in  the  formation  of  rain,  C.  RrrrBR  (^nn.  Soc.  Miteor. 
France,  49  (1901),  pj).  137-141,  S0.3-2S4). 

Practical  experiments  in  frost  protection,  J.  W.  Freeman  {Califomia  Cult.,  17 
(1901),  No.  24,  p-  374)- — An  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  with  smudges  to  pro- 
tect lemon  orchards  from  frost.  The  bottoms  of  the  smudge  baskets  used  were  cov- 
ered with  dry  eucalyptus  or  palm  leaves  sprinkled  with  melted  resin  mixed  with 
kerosene  to  the  consistency  of  molasses.  A  few  pieces  of  kindling  were  also  dipped 
in  this  mixture  and  placed  in  the  basket,  followed  by  untreated  kindling.  The  basket 
was  then  filled  with  coal  with  the  small  lumps  at  the  bottom.  It  is  stated  that  with 
one  basket  to  2  trees  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  raised  at  leaat  4°  in 
from  4  to  6  hours. 

A  new  field  for  kites  in  meteorology,  A.  L.  Rotch  [Science,  n.  aer.,  14  (1901), 
No.  S50,  pp.  41^,  41S). — This  article  suggests  installing  kites  on  steamships  so  that 
oljfiervations  may  be  made  in  calm  weather  and  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  A 
successful  trial  of  this  method  is  reported. 

XTse  of  kites  in  nieteorological  work  (Jour.  FranHin  Inst.,  IS?  (1901),  No.  4, 
pp.  313,  314)  .—Brief  note. 

Instructions  for  voluntary  observers  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc 
)?.50,  ])p.  S7,  pi.  l,figs.  9). — ^This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  furnish  voluntary  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  with  "  brief  instmc- 
tions  for  their  guidance  in  taking  and  recording  observations,  more  especially  on 
temi)erature  and  rainfall." 

The  Blue  Hill  meteorological  observatory,  F.  Waldo  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  f>9 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  290-304,  figs.  11). — An  account  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  lines  of  work  of  this  institution,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  subject  of 
the  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  kites,  a  line  of  observation  in  which 
this  observatory  was  the  pioneer  and  which  "has  been  pushed  with  such  suooeaa 
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that  records  of  atmoepheric  pressure,  temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  wind 
velocity  have  been  secured  by  means  of  kites  up  to  a  height  of  1 5,800  ft.  above  the  sea." 

Work  at  th«  station  of  agricultural  climatology  of  Juvisy  during  the  year 
1900,  C.  F1.AHMAR10N  {Bui.  Min.  Agr.  [France'],  gO  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  497-511, 
fig*.  iO).— This  is  an  account  of  observations  on  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil 
at  different  depths,  the  relations  between  sun  spots  and  temperature,  atmospheric 
presBQie,  duration  of  sunshine  and  solar  radiation,  rainfall,  and  underground  water 
in  continuation  of  the  work  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  918) .  Summaries  cov- 
ering not  only  the  year  1900,  but  also  long  periods  prior  to  that  year,  are  given. 

Meteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostrandeb,  C.  L.  Rick,  and  H.  L.  Bodfish 
{Mat>acku»eU»  Sta.  Met.  BtU».  161,  15S,  16S,  pp.  4  each) . — Summaries  of  observations 
on  presBure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  July,  August,  and  September.  The  data  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorology,  G.  Ginesttous  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  el  Com.,  6  (1901),  No».SO,  pp.  Z98-301; 
il,  pp.  407-411). — These  articles  record  observations  on  rainfall  and  temperature 
during  6  months,  March  to  August,  1901,  at  a  number  of  places  m  different  parts  of 
Tunis. 

Meteorology,  P.  BonAmb  (Rap.  An.  Sta.  Agron.  [Mattritiut],  1900,  pp.  1-9). — 
Sonimariea  of  observations  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
humidity  during  1900  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  previous  years  are  given. 

Weather  Bureau  exhibit,  Pan-American  Exposition,  D.  T.  Making  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  S4S,  pp.  4,  pl».  4)- — This  ifl  reprinted  from  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  June,  1901. 

SOILS. 

Alkali  and  alkali  soils,  W.  U.  Ueileman  (  WathingUm  Sta.  Bui.  49,  pp.  S6,  fig*. 
•Jl  .—The  general  results  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  alkali  conditions  in  the  Kit- 
titas and  Yakima  valleys  are  reported.  This  includes  investigation  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  distribution  of  the  alkali,  of  its  effects  in  the  soil,  and  preventive  and 
remedial  measures. 

The  Kittitas  Valley  lies  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  State.  It  "is 
incIoe)e<l  almost  entirely  by  basaltic  and  drift  ridges  of  variable  elevation  and  with 
rounded  general  appearance.  The  ridges  along  the  sides  and  southern  end  of  the 
valley  are  compoeed  largely  of  basalt  rock  and  debris,  while  the  lower  uplifts  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  are  composed  largely  of  gravel  drift  which  reach  far  into 
the  valley  southward.  Back  of  these  deposits  on  the  north  are  higher  elevations 
composed  of  volcanic  ash  and  basalt  rock.  .  .  . 

"  The  immediate  surface  soil  of  this  valley  varies  somewhat  as  to  texture  and  origin, 
though  taken  generally  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  valley  is  composed 
largely  of  disintegrated  basalt.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  the  basalt  soil  is  inter- 
mixed with  sand  and  gravel,  and  again  other  sections  of  the  surface  are  covered 
with  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  almost  entirely.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  of  sedimen- 
tary origin,  as  is  indicated  by  the  deposits  of  water-worn  gravels  and  bowlders. 
These  deposits  extend  many  feet  in  depth  in  tlie  bed  of  the  valley  as  has  been  found 
by  prospects  made  for  artesian  water.  The  presence  of  lava  or  volcanic  ash  soil  is 
perh^ie  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  such  material  was  deposited  during  the  period 
in  which  the  other  sedimentary  deposits  were  being  placed,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  surroundings  of  the  v«dley  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  immediate 
sor&ce  soil  of  the  valley." 

The  Yakima  River  flows  through  the  valley  and  is  the  source  of  supply  for  irriga- 
tion, which  is  a  necessity  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Analyses  of  the  water  of  this 
river  at  a  time  when  it  was  carrying  its  largest  amount  of  sediment,  as  compared 
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with  similar  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  indicate  that 
the  water  used  for  irrigating;  is  not  the  source  of  the  alkali  which  is  found  to  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  valley,  especially  where  irrigation  has  been  practiced  longest 
The  analyses  of  the  river  waters  are  as  follows : 

Analyxe*  ofnediment  in  rirer  waters. 
[Orains  per  Imperial  gallon.] 


• 

Yakima 
River. 

Columbia 
River. 

Snake 
Eiver. 

4.59 

2.45 

.82 

3.23 

.45 

3.51 

8.59 

Trace. 

13.65 

0.72 

8.20 

.68 

.09 

.08 

.36 

.28 

rrace. 

3.41 

.18 

l.St> 

2.08 

.66 

Ferric  and  alninlnum  oxid 

.12 

.14 

So<linm  oxM                       

.67 

.86 

CliUnin.          ..                         

.28 

2. 37 

IJndctcrmiiied 

.29 

Total    

82.29 

8.92 

9.00 

The  analyses  of  the  soluble  salts  in  56  samples  of  soil  from  the  r^ion  under  con- 
sideration, generally  from  fields  where  alkali  is  noticeably  present,  indicate  that  "the 
alkali  areas  in  every  case  have  l)een  brought  into  e.xistence  through  the  action  of  the 
soil  water  on  the  soluble  talts  naturally  existing  in  the  soil  and  distributed  generally 
throughout  all  parts  of  it;  and  the  position  of  these  areas  has  been  determined  by 
the  natural  (Irainafre  of  the  land  previous  to  the  advent  of  irrigation,  and  also  largely 
since  irrigation  has  l)een  introduced."  The  alkali  of  the  valley  is  lai^ly  of  the  black 
variety  (sodium  carbonate).  All  of  the  soils  show  some  alkali,  but  the  smallest 
amount."*  are  found  in  the  uncultivated  and  unirrigated  soils,  and  where  irrigation 
was  limited  there  was  less  surface  alkali  than  where  an  unlimited  amount  of  irriga- 
tion water  was  obtiiinable. 

"Throughout  the  whole  inigated  section  of  this  valley,  and  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  below  the  surface,  is  a  well-defined  layer  of  hardpan,  varying 
from  about  3  in.  to  1  ft.  in  thickness.  This  hardpan  consists  of  a  calcareous  layer 
quite  impervious  to  water,  and  has  much  to  do  with  permitting  the  soil  near  the 
surface  to  l)ecoiiie  clogged  with  alkali."  The  hardpan  layer  "may  be  found  also 
above  the  irrigated  sections  and  the  lower  bench  lands  surroimding  the  valley  proper. 
BelQW  in  the  valley  the  stratum  is  dark  gray  in  color,  due  perhaps  to  organic  matter 
and  an  excessive  amount  of  soil  being  mixed  with  it.  Those  samples  found  at  greater 
elevations  were  lighter  in  color  and  nearly  free  from  organic  matter." 

Analyses  of  hardpan  from  the  valley  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Composition  of  hardpan  from  KiitHas  Valley. 


NunilM^rs  of  .samples. 

Calcitim 
carbo- 
nate. 

Magne- 
sium 

carbo- 
nate. 

Water-soluble  salts. 

Total 
salts. 

Per  cent. 

0.343 

.136 

.188 

.350 

Black 
alkali. 

White 
alkali. 

No.  8 

Percent. 
21.16 
14.93 
21.79 
63.22 

Percent. 
1.72 
3.09 
2.97 
2.45 

Percent. 

0.174 

.029 

.109 

.145 

Percent. 

0.018 

.023 

.OU 

.041 

No,  -21 

No.  43 

No.  56a 

a  From  unirrigated  land. 

These  analyses  do  not  prove  the  hardpan  to  be  the  source  of  the  alkali  in  the  valley, 
as  many  suppose.  In  fact,  the  water-soluble  material  from  this  calcareous  stratum 
is  seldom  in  excess  of  what  is  found  in  the  soil  overlying  it 
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A  limited  study  of  silnilar  character  made  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  iia  tributariee, 
Moxee  and  Ahtanuin,  show  that  the  alkali  soils  of  this  district  "  contain  both  sodium 
carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  often  also  sodium  chlorid.  The  heavily  infected  soils 
8how  the  most  sodium  carbonate,  while  in  other  areas  the  sulphate  is  to  be  found  in 
excess.  The  greater  part  of  the  alkali  of  the  Yakima  Valley  is  sodium  sulphate. 
The  soil  does  not  show  a  high  percentage  of  lime  or  magnesium  carbonates.  Other 
general  conditions  for  this  valley  are  the  same  as  those  noted  in  the  Kittitas." 

The  use  of  gypsum  on  black  alkali  and  the  introduction  of  adequate  drainage  to 
keep  the  salts  in  the  soil  steadily  moving  toward  water  courses  are  recommended  for 
trial  on  a  small  scale.  A  method  of  laying  wooden  drains  devised  by  a  farmer  of  the 
Kittitas  Valley  is  described.  This,  "briefly  stated,  is  a  process  for  laying  wooden 
tile  in  3  ft  joints  by  means  of  a  plow  so  constructed  as  to  draw  into  the  soil  after  it 
the  wooden  tile  attached  to  the  heel  of  the  plow  by  means  of  a  cable."  It  is  stated 
that  the  work  done  by  this  means  is  satisfactory. 

Tolerance  of  alkali  by  various  cultures,  R.  H.  Louobridoe  ( California  Sla.  Bui. 
133,  pp.  4£,  Jigg.  S) . — This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  investigations  of  previous 
yearaat  Tulare  and  Chico  substations  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  225;  12,  p.  221).  Jn  previous 
investigations  the  examinations  of  the  soil  extendetl.as  a  rale,  only  to  a  depth  of  1  ft. 
"  In  the  past  2  years,  however,  we  have  extended  the  investigations  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  highest  amount  of  each  salt  occurring  in  4  ft. 
depth  in  which  the  different  cultures  of  all  kinds — orchard  as  well  as  others — will  grow 
and  come  to  maturity.  .  .  .  About  100  varieties  of  cultures  have  been  studied.  These 
embrace  orchard  trees,  grain  and  forage  crops,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous growths."  An  improved  method  used  in  extracting  the  alkali  from  soils  is 
as  follows:  "A  weighed  amount  [of  soil]  is  mixed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water 
and  allowed  to  digest  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  shaking.  The  salts  thus  dissolved 
are  thoroughly  diffused  throtigh  the  liquid,  and  an  aliquot  part  may  be  taken  for 
evaporation  and  examination.  If  necessary,  a  portion  may  be  passed  through  a  filter 
to  clear  it  from  sediment,  but  very  often  the  solution  settles  perfectly  clear." 

The  data  for  all  of  the  examinations  made  are  reported  in  detail  and  summarized  and 
discussed.  The  results  indicate  that  "while  for  the  crops  in  general  the  maximum 
tolerance  for  alkali  salts  has  not  yet  been  definitely  found,  close  approximations  are 
reached  with  a  number,  such  as  the  apple,  peach,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  with 
respect  to  carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt.  In  one  or  two  instances  alone  was 
the  sulphate  of  soda  the  apparent  cause  of  distress  on  the  part  of  a  tree.  Grapes  and 
olives  thus  far  stand  at  the  head  among  fruits  in  their  tolerance  of  each  of  the  alkali 
salts.  Oranges  grew  in  a  larger  amount  of  carbonate  than  did  the  olive,  but  that  salt 
was  chiefly  held  below  the  2  surface  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lemon  seems  to 
be  the  meet  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  alkali,  especially  to  common  salt,  and  next 
to  it  the  orange." 

The  highest  amounts  of  alkali  salts  in  which  apples  were  foimd  to  be  unaffected 
were  sodium  sulphate  14,240  lbs.  per  acre  (to  a  depth  of  4  ft. ),  sodium  carbonate  640 
lbs.,  sodium  chlorid  1,240  lbs.,  total  alkali  16,120  lbs.  The  limits  for  peaches  were 
sulphate  9,600  lbs.,  cartwnate  680  lbs.,  chlorid  1,000  lbs.,  total  alkali  11,280  lbs.;  for 
oranges,  sulphate  18,600  lbs.,  carbonate  3,840  llw.,  chlorid  3,360  lb.«.,  total  alkali 
21,M0  Ibe.;  for  lemons,  sulphate  4,480  lbs.,  carbonate  480  ll)s.,  chlorid  800  lbs.,  total 
alkali  5,760  lbs.;  for  grapes,  sulphate  40,800  lbs.,  carbonate  7,550  lbs.,  chlorid  9,640 
Ibe.,  total  alkali  45,760  lbs.;  for  olives,  sulphate  30,640  lbs.,  carbonate  2,880  lbs., 
chlorid  6,640  lbs.,  total  alkali  45,760  lbs. 

"The  amount  tolerated  depends  largely  upon  the  distribution  of  the  several  salts 
in  the  vertical  soil-column,  the  injury  being  most  severe  in  the  surface  foot,  where 
tmder  the  influence  of  the  imfortunate  practice  of  surface-irrigation  the  feeding  root- 
lets are  osnally  found.  It  is  therefore  important  that  in  alkali  regions  such  methods 
of  cnltore  and  irrigation  should  be  followed  as  to  encourage  deep  rooting  on  the  part 
o/ctope. 
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"  The  amount  tolerated  varies  with  the  variety  of  the  same  plant,  as  shown  in  the 
grape. 

"  The  amount  of  alkali  tolerated  by  the  various  cultures  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  mil.  It  ia  lowest  in  heavy  clay  soils  and  fine-gruned  soils,  in  which  the  down- 
ward movement  of  plant  roots  is  restricted;  and  highest  in  loam  and  sandy  soils,  in 
which  the  roots  have  freedom  of  penetration. 

"Some  plants,  such  as  the  saltbush  and  alfalfa,  are  quite  susceptible  to  alkali  salts 
when  young,  but  when  the  roots  penetrate  deeply,  and  the  ground  is  heavily  covered 
with  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  they  are  immune  to  a  very  large  extent 

"  Lands  neavily  charged  with  alkali  may  often  be  made  productive  for  certain  crops 
by  the  ai>plication  of  irrigation  water  in  suflBcient  amount  to  leach  the  salts  down  to 
a  <lepth  of  several  (5  or  6)  feet,  and  by  preventing  their  subsequent  rise  by  proper 
muU-hing,  or  (cultivation  until  the  foliage  of  the  plant  itself  will  prevent  evaporation 
of  the  Moil  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  AUaUa  culture  has  thus  been 
made  highly  profitable  in  lands  once  so  strongly  charged  with  alkali  as  to  kill  all 
vegetation. 

"  The  reclamation  of  lands  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda  by  neutralization  with 
gypsum  often  renders  possible  the  profitable  planting  of  such  crops  as  withstand 
large  amounts  of  common  salt  or  of  glauber  salt. 

"The  effects  of  carlxmate  of  soda  are  seen  in  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  caused  by  its  corrosive  action  on  the  root-crown,  whereby  the  proper  flow  of 
sap  and  foinl  supply  to  the  leaves  is  prevented.  The  effect  of  common  salt  is  seen  in 
the  falling  of  the  leaves  from  the  newer  branches,  and  in  the  blackening  and  curling 
of  the  leaves  of  pears. 

"Sulphate  of  soda  (glaul)er  salt)  le  hurtful  only  when  present  in  very  large 
amounts,  most  cultures  doing  well  in  more  than  10,000  lbs.  per  acre  in  4  ft.  depth; 
saltbush,  hairy  vetch,  alfalfa,  and  sorghum  grew  well  in  more  than  61,000  lbs. 

"Barley  is  l)etter  adai>ted  to  alkali  land  than  is  wheat,  for  it  will  withstand  the 
effects  of  twice  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt.  Of  course,  the 
carlx)nate  may  l^e  neutralized  with  gypsum,  and  in  the  absence  of  much  common 
salt  will  permit  of  the  growth  of  excellent  crops  of  wheat';  but  where  the  amount  of 
common  salt  exceeds  5,000  lbs.  barley  should  be  given  the  preference  over  wheat" 

The  relation  of  lime  and  mag^nesia  to  plant  growth,  O.  Lobw  and  D.  W.  May 
(  if.  S.  Dqit.  Agr.,  liurcau  of  Plant  Indutfry  Bid.  1,  pp.  5S,  pis.  3). — ^This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  liming  of  soils  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  explaining  in  detail  the 
physiological  role  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  plant  growth  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  1008), 
and  showing  the  ratio  l>etween  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soils  of  different  countries, 
and  rei>orts  water,  sand,  and  soil  cultures  to  determine  the  proper  ratio  of  lime  and 
magnesia  for  certain  plants,  including  cowpeas,  privet,  tobacco,  barley,  oate,  wheat, 
and  Ijeans.  The  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  were 
used  in  the  sand  and  soil  cultures  in  various  combinations  and  proportions  (on  the 
ba,sis  of  molecular  weights).  In  the  water  cultures  only  the  more  soluble  nitrates 
ami  sulphat(!s  were  employed. 

The  princiiml  results  are  thus  summarized: 

"Soil  analyses  show  that  lime  and  magnesia  are  widely  distributed  in  soils,  and 
generally  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  direct  needs  of  plants.  They  are  not  always 
in  the  l>est  pro|)ortions  to  each  other,  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  for  favoring 
plant  growth. 

"  Magnesia  in  a  soil  in  great  excess  over  lime,  in  a  finely  divided  or  soluble  condi- 
tion, is  noxious  to  the  growth  of  plants..  With  a  great  excess  of  lime  over  magnesia 
the  physiological  action  of  the  plant  is  hindered,  and  it  exhibits  phenomena  of  star- 
vation. An  excess  of  lime  counteracts  the  poisonous  efiects  of  magnesia,  while  the 
more  favorable  proportion  of  the  two  bases  obviates  the  poor  nutrition  of  the  plant 

"The  best  proportion  of  soluble  lime  to  soluble  magnesia  for  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants  is  about  molecular  weight  6  to  4,  or  actual  weight  7  to  4, 
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"The  more  soluble  forms  of  magnesia,  as  nitrate  and  sulphate,  are  in  excess  more 
iDJarious  to  plants  than  the  less  soluble,  as  carbonate,  while  the  more  soluble  forms 
of  lime,  as  sulphate  and  nitrate,  are  more  efficient  in  overcoming  the  noxious  effects 
of  magnesia  than  less  soluble  forms,  as  carbonate. 

"In  applying  fertilizers  containing  magnesia,  as  in  the  crude  potash  salts,  liming 
gboold  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  unless  the  soil  is  known  to  contain  an  excess  of 
lime.  Where  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  is  about  equal  to  or  less  than  the  magnesia 
content,  lime  in  a  finely  divided  form,  as  sulphate,  should  be  supplied  with  the  fer- 
tilicer  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  magnesia  present  in  the  latter. 

"In  liming  soils  the  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  should  be  first  determined  in 
both  the  soil  and  the  material  applied.  In  this  way  only  can  the  process  be  intelli- 
gently carried  out  and  the  best  ratio  between  the  two  bases  for  the  promotion  of  the 
growth  of  crops  be  maintiuned." 

The  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  on  the  ^owth  of  plants,  D. 
Prianibrnikov  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agnm.,  1  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  S-20). — In  this  article 
the  author  gives  the  results  of  hie  experiments  with  regard  to  correlation  in  the 
development  of  plant  oi^gans.  It  is  usually  accepted  that  with  an  increase  of  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  the  yield  of  straw  increases  while  the  yield  of  grain  diminishes. 
This  is  contradicted  by  the  author's  experiments  with  wheat  during  2  years,  in 
which  there  was  a  steady  rise  in  percentage  of  grain  with  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  soil.  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  absolute  w^eight  of  the  grain 
decreases  with  an  increase  of  moisture  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  366),  but  the  experiments  of 
the  author  show  a  different  result,  there  being  an  increase  in  absolute  weight  of  the 
grain  with  the  increase  of  moisture  in  the  soil  during  2  years.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  flax.  The  absolute  yield  of  straw  increased  with  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  owing  to  the  increase  in  both  number  and  size  of  stems.  The  author's  experi- 
ments seem  also  to  corroborate  the  view  of  A.  Mayer — that  the  length  of  the  stem 
has  a  tendency  to  reach  a  maximum  sooner  than  the  yield.  The  length  of  stem 
reached  its  maximum  in  these  experiments  with  50  per  «%nt  of  moisture.  Both  the 
length  and  width  of  the  leaf  of  beets  was  found  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  It  was  also  observed  in  the  case  of  beets  that  there  was  a 
decrease  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  per  unit  of  leaf  area  and  a  change  of  the 
onrrelation  between  the  length  of  the  petiole  and  of  the  blade,  the  weight  ]>er  unit 
area  and  the  relative  length  of  the  petiole  decreasing  with  an  increase  in  moisture. 
Thus  the  plant  utilizes  the  same  quantity  of  dry  matter  in  the  larger  leaf  as  in  the 
smaller,  according  as  it  is  obliged  to  save  moisture  and  lower  evaporation,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  baa  at  its  disposal  an  excess  of  water.  The  root  system  in  experiments 
with  beets  and  flax  was  found  not  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  humidity  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  total  yield.  Analyses  were  made  of  grains  of  wheat  raised 
with  difierent  degrees  of  moisture,  but  on  the  same  soil  under  the  ^ame  conditions 
of  light  and  temperature.  It  was  found  that  with  higher  degrees  of  moisture  there 
was  a  lowering  of  the  nitrogen  content  in  the  seed.  Analogous  results  have  l>een 
obtained  by  A.  Mayer,  von  Seelhorst,  and  others.  It  was  found  also  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  vegetation  is  somewhat  shorter  when  the  moisture  is  greater. — 

p.  FtRKMAN. 

Investigationa  on  the  temperature  and  moisture  relations  of  loam  soils  of 
various  kinds  and  under  different  systems  of  fertilizing,  von  Seelhokst 
{Jour.  Landw.,  49  (/flO/),  No.  S,  pp.  tSl-iSO,  dgm.  1). — Observing  that  plats  of  soil 
which  bad  been  fertilized  with  potash  appeared  to  dry  out  quickest  after  a  rain, 
while  thoee  receiving  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  dried  out  more  slowly  and 
those  receiving  no  fertililer  or  only  phosphoric  acid  remained  in  a  moist  condition 
longest,  the  author  undertook  to  study  the  relations  of  these  and  other  fertilizing 
materials  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  pot  and  field  experiments.  The  results 
of  the  pot  experiments  agree  with  those  obtained  by  HoUrung  (E.  8.  H.,  6,  p.  60) 
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and  Kravkov  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  620)  in  showing  that  the  unfertilised  soil  loet  water 
most  rapidly,  while  the  Hoil  fertilize*)  with  potash  and  nitro)^n  gave  off  water  most 
slowly,  and  phosphoric  acid  generally  only  slightly  retarded  evaporation.  In  the 
field  ex]>erinientij  a  large  nuni1)er  of  deterniiuatious  were  made,  not  only  of  the 
moisture,  but  of  the  tem{)erature  of  the  differently  fertilized  plats  which  were  seeded 
to  s)>ring  wheat.  The  results  show  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  resulted  in  a 
larger  yield  and  left  the  soil  exhausted  to  a  greater  extent  of  water  than  the  other 
fertilizers.  The  deficiency  (>{  water  under  onlinary  conditions  persisted  for  a  long 
time.  The  other  fertilizers  were  apparently  without  marked  effect  upon  the  water 
content  of  the  soil.  The  direct  influence  of  the  fertilizing  on  the  temperature  was 
apparently  of  no  practical  im|>ortam-e. 

On  nitrate  fermentation  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  biologrical 
processes  of  the  soil,  J.  Stoki.asa  (Dmt.  Ixindv:  Presse,  28  {1901),  No*.  79,  pp. 
6(111,  (167;  m,  p)i.  6S.I,  684). — This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  on  denitrification 
in  which  the  author  has  atteinpte<l  to  determine  (1 )  the  source  of  carbon  most  favor- 
able to  the  denitrifying  organi.sms  in  the  culture  me<lia,  (2)  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place,  and  (3)  the  importance  of  denitrification  in  relation  to  the 
soil  procfs.>^'s.  The  results  of  the  first  two  lines  of  investigation  have  been  reported 
elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  pp.  37,  614),  and  are  only  briefly  reviewed  in  this  article. 
The  author  concludes  that  there  are  present  in  soils  and  in  manures  two  principal 
gr()Ui)s  of  bacteria  which  cause  denitrification.  The  first  group  contains  Bacterium 
hnrtleliii,  B.  JlnoresrinH  lli/uefnrieiiK,  li.  pi/oei/nneum,  H.  shUzeri,  B.  fenlropunctatum,  B. 
tilefdciiiiK,  B.  dtiiilrijictiiix  {B  denUrificitnt  and  B.  roll  rommuns),  B.  nilrm-orum,  etc. 
The  chanicteristic  of  these  organisms  is  that  they  reduce  nitrates  to  elementary 
nitrofrcn.  The  second  group  contains  B.  megatherium,  B.  mycoides,  B.  suhtUi*,  B. 
mennitrririiis  ndi/atuK,  B.  rdinoxiis,  B.  typhi  aMominali»,  B.  coli  conwiuni*,  Proteus  vulffari* 
and  I',  zctikrri,  B.  nuUciroUi,  ClnHlridium  gelatinosttm,  etc.  These  organisms  as  a  rule 
8iuii>ly  redtice  nitrates  to  ammonia  without  the  formation  of  elementary  nitrogen. 
They  also  apjHjar  to  have  the  jwwer  of  assimilating  the  ammonia  so  formed.  This 
is  esiiecially  true  of  B.  radicimla  which  is  found  in  the  tutercles  of  leguminous  plants 
and  of  the  alinit  bacteria.  The  nitrogen  set  free  during  the  process  of  derutrification 
appears  to  be  more  active  than  that  of  normal  air  and  is  more  readily  assimilated 
by  the  organisms  of  the  soil. 

Pot  experiments  on  the  influence  of  rapid  and  complete  dryingr  of  the  soil 
on  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  J.  Vaniia  (OeMerr.-Uitgar.  Ztschr.  Ztickerind.  u. 
lAindic,  SO  (H'Ol),  p.  140;  <il>K-  in  Cenlhl.  .igr.  Chein.,  SO  (1901),  No  11,  p.  787).— In 
connection  with  exiHriments  in  drying  the  soil  to  destroy  injurious  oi>;ani8ms,  the 
author  observe<i  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  the  beets. 
It  wiw  found  that  neither  the  total  yield  nor  the  quaUty  of  the  beets  w^as  injuriously 
affected  by  the  drying  of  the  soil. 

Is  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  necessary  to  deteimine  their  fertilizer 
requirements P  (Deul.  Lwidu:  I'rcxne,  -^8  (I'JOl),  No.  93,  p.  778). — An  ai;gunient 
to  show  that  chemical  analysis  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  is  seldom,  and 
only  in  exceptional  ca.«es,  a  reliable  guide  to  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils. 

The  composition  of  soils  as  shown  by  the  plant,  C.  SonREiBER  {La  composition 
de  Jios  .i(il,i  rin'liv par  la  pUinte.     Bni.vieh:  Louis  Voyels,  1901,  pp.  6:i,  figs.  19). 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  marsh  soils,  J.  STRtrvE  {Piihling's  Landic. 
yjg.,  oO  {11)01),  Son.  ~'l,  pp.  7r>S-765;  SS,  pp.  784-786).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
physi<»l  and  chemical  character  of  different  cla-sses  of  marsh  soils  found  in  Ger- 
many. The  close  relation  Iwtween  the  prwluctiveness  and  the  proportion  of  clay 
and  other  fine  soil  particles  is  pointed  out.  For  the  heavier  soils  marling  is  stated 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  improvement. 

Soils,  T.  S.  Dymoni)  and  F.  Hcchgs  ( Notes  on  agriculturai  analyses.  Chelmsford: 
County  Technical  Laboratories,  Essex  Technical  lnstructi(m  Committee,  1901,  pp.  6-11).— 
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This  article  gives  a  deBcription  of  soils  occurring  in  Essex,  their  geological  and  pliys- 
ical  oharxicteristics,  and  ttieir  chemical  compoeition.  The  total  amounte  of  lime, 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  organic  matter,  and  nitrogen  in  37  samples,  and  the  availa- 
ble lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  17  samples  of  soils  are  reporte<l, 
with  total  amounts  of  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  organic  matter,  and  nitrogen  in 
5  samples  of  subsoils. 

The  banana  soils  of  Jamaica,  H.  H.  Cousins  {Bui.  Boi.  I)epl.  .Tamaim,n.  xer.,  8 
{194)1),  Xo.  10,  pp.  146-15S). — Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  7  samples  of  soil 
are  reported.  These  are  preliminary  "to  a  wider  sun-ey  of  the  soil  condition.^  of 
Jamaica  and  they  will  receive  a  more  practical  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  field 
exi)eriiiient8  which  the  board  of  agriculture  has  now  institute<l  to  cover  all  the  chief 
cultivations  of  Jamaica." 

Cnltivated  soils  of  SSo  Paulo,  Brazil,  (i.  D'Utra  (Rol.  Agr.  filo  Paulo,  Z.  ger., 
1901,  Xo.  9,  pp.  657-563). — The  percentages  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  and  princi- 
pal fertilizing  constituents  in  a  number  of  samples  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  analyzed  during  1900-1901  are  reporte<l. 

Exliaustioii  and  abandonment  of  soils  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpl.  70,  pp.  48). — This 
is  the  testimony  of  M.  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soils  of  this  Department, 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  deals  with  the  causes  of  the  atendonment  of 
soils  and  methods  of  reclamation. 

O«ological  Survey  of  Canada  Report  for  1808  {OUaioa:  Goremment  I'r'mting 
Bureau,  1901,  rol.  11,  n.  xer.,  pp.  885,  pU.  S5,  maps  7). — This  report  contains  accounts 
of  studies  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  various  sections  of  Canada.  The 
features  of  special  agricultural  interest  are  analyses  of  natural  waters  and  statistics  of 
the  production  of  salt,  gypeom,  and  phosphate. 

PEETILIZEES. 

On  the  fermentation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  manure,  P.  P.  Deh6rain 
and  C.  DtrpONT  {Ann.  Agron.,  27  {1901),  No.  9,  pp.  401-427). — In  continuation  of 
previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  623)  the  authors  studied  the  influence  of 
variable  amounts  of  alkaline  carlwnates  on  the  fermentation  of  manure,  alone  and 
with  the  addition  of  liquid  manure,  the  fermentation  of  urea,  uric  and  hippuric 
acids,  and  of  various  albuminoid  sulratances,  including  egg  albun)en,  gluten,  and 
legumin  from  l>eans.  The  plan  and  methods  followed  were  the  same  as  in  previous 
investigations.  From  the  results  obtained  the  conclusion  is  reached  tliat  the  nitroge- 
nous substances  of  manure  are  of  two  classes — the  amids  of  the  urine  and  the  albu- 
minoids of  the  litter  and  animal  and  vegetable  residues.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  manure  ferments  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  uric  acid,  and  hippuric  acid  are 
completely  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate,  the  fermentation  of  the  hipimric 
acid  occurring  only  in  the  presence  of  air,  while  that  of  urea  and  of  uric  acid  takes 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid.  These  fenuentations,  however,  are  not  so 
rapid  that  litter  impregnated  with  urine  may  not  he  added  to  the  manure  eatib  day 
without  danger  of  loss  of  ammonia,  although  the  litter  so  addeil  may  not  be  covered 
until  the  following  day  and  does  not  become  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  until 
several  days  after.  In  the  absence  of  air  the  fermentation  of  the  albuminoids  was 
very  incomplete  and  did  not  occur  at  all  in  very  alkaline  media.  During  this  fer- 
mentation the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  was  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate, 
but  a  small  portion  escaped  in  the  free  state.  The  nitrogenous  substances  gave  off 
during  decomposition  carbon  dioxid,  hydrogen,  methane,  and  sometimes  hydrogen 
Bulphid.  It  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  ferments  which  decompose  albuminoids 
act  with  difficulty  in  alkaline  media  that  the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure 
remains  in  the  organic  state  and  only  a  small  fraction  is  found  in  form  of  ammonium 
carbonate. 
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Studies  on  the  a^cultural  value  of  Bcunars  and  Peruvian  guano,  C. 

ScnRBiBER  {Rei:  Gen.  Agron.  [Ixntvain'^,  10  (1901),  No.  8-9,  pp.  .n.lSSl). — Compar- 
ative ttpts  of  these  2  firuanoH  on  different  crops  f;rown  on  clayey  and  sandy  poils  are 
reported.  Thecompoxitionof thef^anosuHed wasasfoUowe:  Ammoniaca) nitrogen — 
Damara  guano,  4.34  per  cent,  Peruvian  guano,  1.62  per. cent;  nitric  nitrogen — DanuuH 
guano,  0.26  per  cent,  Peruvian  guano,  traces;  organic  nitrogen — Damara  guano,  2.52, 
Peruvian  guano,  0.51;  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water — Damara  guano,  5.76,  Peru- 
vian guano,  1.21;  soluble  in  alkaline  citrate — Damara  guano,  3.20,  Peruvian  guano, 
2.82;  potaxh — Damara  guano,  3.06,  Peruvian  guano,  1.05.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments show  that  the  Damara  guano  was  a  very  effective  fertilizer  and  its  action  in  the 
soil  was  quite  rapid.  This  was  true  both  of  the  nitrogen  and  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  it  contained,  an«l  while  It  appeared  to  be  suited  especially  to  sandy  soils,  it 
also  gave  good  results  on  clay  soils.  The  Penivian  guano,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
almost  without  effe<'t  on  the  heavy  wils,  while  producing  good  results  on  the  sandy 
soils. 

Bone  products  and  manures,  T.  Laubgrt  {Jjondon:  Seotl  Greenwood  &  Co.,  1901, 
pp.  VIIT+  UlS,  Jign.  17). — An  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  give  "a  practical  and 
comprehensive  account "  of  the  modem  method  of  fat  extraction  and  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  size,  gelatin,  lK>neblack,  manures,  etc.,  from  bone.  There  is  also  included  a 
discussion  of  fertilizers  in  general,  with  some  account  of  methods  of  analysis,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  lx)ne  and  its  products.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  a 
description  of  a  vacuum  pan,  and  a  comparison  of  French  and  British  gelatins  are 
given  in  apjHmdixes. 

The  value  of  meadow  muck,  F.  W.  Morse  (New  Hamp$hire  Sta.  Bui.  8S,  pp. 
6S-,'>(>). — This  bulletin  discutwes  the  comparative  values  of  meadow  muck  and  barn- 
yard manure,  ba-^ed  on  data  taken  from  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations.  Baaing 
this  comparison  on  the  fertilizing  constituents,  it  appears  that  1  cord  (3  tons)  of 
manure  is  worth  3j  cords  of  nmck,  while  on  the  basis  of  organic  matter  a  cord  of 
manure  is  equivalent  to  IJ  conls  of  muck.  The  variable  character  of  muck  is  pointed 
out  and  farn.erH  are  a<lvise<l  to  send  samples  to  the  station  for  examination  before 
undertaking  it."  use. 

Oreen  manuring,  P.  H.  Oreo  {Jottr.  Jamaiea  Agr.  floe.,  6  {1901),  No.  11,  pp. 
4SG-%40). — In  this  article  the  author  argues  that  green  manuring  is  not  a  profitable 
practice  for  the  sugar  planter  in  Jamaica. 

The  agricultural  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  black  substance  of  the  phos- 
phates of  the  Pyrenees,  J.  Joffre  (Bui.  ,Soc.  Chim.  Pari»,  3.  net.,  26  (1901),  No.  gS, 
pp.  9C,o,  961). — Pot  experiments  are  reporte<l  in  which  this  material  (see  E.  S.  R., 
10,  p.  833)  was  compared  with  nitrate  of  stxla,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood, 
and  coal.  The  i)hosphate  use<l  contaiue<l  0.14  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  All  of  the  pots 
re<'eivetl  the  same  amount  of  potash,  and  in  case  of  the  pots  not  receiving  the 
Pyrenees  phosphate,  the  projwrtion  of  phosphoric  acid  was  made  up  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  insoluble  phosphates.  Under  these  conditions  the  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  of  the  Pyrenees  pho.sphate  behaved  like  the  coal;  that  is,  there  was  no 
increase  of  crop  due  to  it*  use. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  40  per  cent  potash  salts,  A.  Bacmann  (  VrtljsKhr. 
Bayer.  Landir.  'Rath.,  6  (1901),  No.  ?,  Sup.,  pp.  461-475). — Experiments  carried  out 
by  the  Bavarian  moor  culture  station  since  1894  on  moor  soils  are  reported.  In  these 
exi)eriments  the  concentrated  (40  per  cent)  potash  salt  was  compared  with  kainit 
and  other  potash  fertilizers  on  jKitatoes.    The  results  are  not  conclusive. 

The  \ise  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  the  Alps,  C.  Dussbrre  and  E.  Chvard  ( Ckron. 
Agr.  Canton  Vaml,  14  (1901),  No.  19,  pp.  479-4S4). — Experiments  on  bay  meadows 
with  Thomas  slag  alone  and  mixed  with  kainit,  each  1,000  kg.  per  hectare,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,280  meters  (4,199.47  ft. )  in  the  A'ps  are  reporteil.  The  results  indicate 
the  profitableness  ot  the  use  of  fertilizers  under  such  conditions. 
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Fertiliging  field  and  garden,  F.  E.  H.  W.  Krichauff  (Adelaide:  Vardon  d: 
Pritdiard,  1901,  pp.  94,  figi.  19). — A  suminar}'  of  the  results  of  scientifle  experiments 
and  practical  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  world  on  the  use  of  cominercial  fer- 
tilizers for  the  production  of  the  principal  field  and  garden  crops  adapted  to  South 
Australian  conditions. 

Practical  guide  in  the  uae  of  chemical  fertilizers,  Maizi^rbs  {Guide  pratique 
pour  Pemploi  de*  etiffrai*  chimiques.     Pari*,  1901,  S.  ed.,  pp.  185,  ill.) . 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  P.  Wagner  {Anivendung  kiinstlieher  Dungemit- 
td.    Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1900,  pp.  Xn+163). 

Xannres,  T.  S.  Dymond  and  F.  Hughes  (Note*  on  agrieullural  analyneg.  Chelms- 
ford: County  Teehniral  Lahorat<rrie»,  Egsej-  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  1901,  pp.  11- 
iO). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  unmixed  and  mixed  fertilizing  materials 
are  reported. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  T.  Anderson  (Alabama  College  ffta.  Bid.  115,  pp.  148). 
—This  is  a  report  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  miscellane- 
ons  fertilizing  materials  collected  and  examined  during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1901, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  selection  and  use  of  fertilizers;  the  State  laws  relating 
to  fertilizers;  directions  for  sampling,  etc. 

Fertilizer  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlbtt  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp. 
161-176). — This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  samples  collected  by  a  representa- 
tire  of  the  station  during  1901.  A  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  236)  gave  the 
results  of  analyses  of  samples  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.  "A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  analyses  of  the  samples  collected  by  the  station  with  the  percentage  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturers  shows  that  as  a  rule  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  are 
well  up  to  the  guarantee." 

The  inspection  of  fertilizers  in  1900,  F.  W.  Morse  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui. 
SO,  p.  S). — Analyses  of  60  samples  collected  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  are  reported. 

Use  of  fertilizers  in  South  Australia,  W.  S.  Summers  {Jow.  Agr.  and  Ind. 
South  Australia,  4  {1901),  No.  le,  pp.  969-971). — ^The  use  of  fertilizers  in  this  region 
practically  dates  from  1897.  It  is  estimated  that  26,400  tons  of  imported  fertilizers 
and  5,000  tons  of  fertilizers  of  local  manufacture  were  used  on  the  wheat  crop  in  1900. 
Of  this  amount  25,500  tons  was  mineral  superphosphate,  2,700  tons  bone  and  guano 
mperphocphate,  1,600  tons  Thomas  phosphate,  and  1,600  tons  bone  dust  and  other 
fertilizers.  Of  the  imported  fertilizers  Great  Britain  supplied  about  21,500  tons, 
Germany  2,500  tons.  New  South  Wales  1,.300  tons,  and  Victoria  500  tons. 

Kineral  resources  of  the  United  States  {Ann.  Rpt.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  SI 
(1899-1900),  pt.  4,  pp.  6S4). — ^This  contains,  among  other  data  relating  to  mineral 
resources,  statistics  of  production,  consumption,  etc.,  of  phosphate  rock,  salt,  and 
gypsum.  The  total  production  of  phosphates  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was 
1,515,702  tons,  valued  at  $5,084,076.  The  statistics  show  that  the  phosphate  deposits 
of  ^{Bnnsylvania  were  worked  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  2,000  tons. 
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Plant  breeding,  W.  M.  Hats  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology  Bui.  Z9,  pp.  7i,  ph.  6,  figs.  SI). — This  bulletin  contains  general  obser- 
vations on  plant  breeding,  discussions  on  methods,  and  illustrations  of  work  in  this 
line.  The  work  of  plant  breeding,  as  practiced  by  the  author  at  the  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion, forms  the  basis  of  the  bulletin.  As  prominent  examples  of  results  of  breeding, 
the  Wealthy  apple,  the  Race  Horse  Messenger,  and  Minnesota  No.  169  wheat  are 
pointed  out  Some  of  the  important  principles  and  facts  to  be  observed  in  improving 
plants  are  enumerated  as  follows: 
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"The  individual  plant  produced  from  a  nee<l  is  the  important  unit  in  pl&nt  breed- 
ing. The  'bud  unit,'  though  of  much  connequence  in  caae  of  marlied  bud  variation, 
is  usually  of  minor  importance. 

"Hereility,  centripetal-like,  .enables  us  to  produce  from  certain  choice  plants 
many  descendants  which,  on  the  average,  quite  resemble  their  parents. 

"  Variation,  centrifugal-like,  causes  the  production  among  the  descendants,  along 
with  very  many  average  plants,  of  a  few  very  goo<l  individuals  and  a  few  very  poor 
ones. 

"  By  selecting  those  best  plants  which  upon  trial  produce  superior  progeny,  the 
whole  variety  may  lie  slightly  or  considerably  improved. 

"Since  the  plants  of  each  succee<ling  generation  also  vary,  by  repeatedly  c-hoosing 
the  l)est,  the  variety  or  ra<-e  is  further  improved. 

"In  many  cases  crossing  increases  the  average  vigor  of  the  progeny,  but  in  other 
case,«  it  decn'ast>s  the  average  vigor,  size,  or  other  desirable  characteristics. 

"In  all  <'ases  crossing  increases  variation,  as  a  rule,  both  toward  better  plants  and 
toward  poorer  ones,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  selecting  from  among  the  best  plants 
individuals  which  are  superior,  as  progenitors  of  varieties,  to  any  individuals  which 
could  have  l)een  secure<l  without  crossing. 

"New  varieties  can  best  be  f(mnde<l  upon  one  to  a  dozen  superior  8electe<l or  croes- 
bre<l  setnlling  plants  used  as  jmrents. 

"  Very  large  numbers  of  individuals  must  be  used  from  which  to  select  or  breed  in 
order  that  mother  plants  may  («rtainly  be  discovered  from  which  superior  varietiee 
will  spring. 

"In  addition  to  growing  large  numbers,  the  breeder  of  plants  should  grow  all  the 
plants  of  a  given  stock  under  uniform  conditions,  that  they  may  be  accurately 
coini)aretl. 

"The  testing  of  the  finished  variety  must  include  adaptability  to  the  soil  and 
('limati(;  conditions,  the  quality  and  value  of  tlie  resulting  crop,  and  the  relative 
cheapness  and  jjracticubility  of  its  production." 

Under  methods  of  plant  breeding  the  author  considers  breeding  by  selection  and 
by  hybridization  and  selection.  Discussions  on  breeding  wheat,  com,  timothy,  pota- 
toes, apples,  black  walnuts,  and  flax  are  presented  to  illustrate  many  of  the  general 
metlwxls.  Views  of  prominent  horticulturists  on  the  subject  of  hybridizing  apples 
are  (juoted,  and  complete  descriptions  of  wheat  flowers  and  the  operations  of  hybrid- 
izing are  given.  The  "centgener  plats,"  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  bul- 
letiti,  are  des<Til)e<l  as  follows:  "One  hundre<l,  more  or  less,  of  the  seeds,  from 
each  of  [the  selectc<l]  .  .  .  plants  are  planted  in  separate  nursery  plats  in  the 
wheat-breeding  nursery  the  second  season  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  under  which 
the  seed  was  grown  the  first  season.  These  collections  of  plants  are  called  'cent- 
geners,'  this  word  having  l)een  originated  to  mean  a  hundre<l  plants,  more  or  less, 
springing  from  the  seeds  of  a  single  mother  plant — that  is,  a  lai^r  number  of  one 
generation."  . 

The  results  so  far  obtained  in  bree<ling  wheat  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  are  briefly  sunimarizetl.  These  results  show  that  the  hea^y- 
yielding  spikes,  as  well  as  the  heavy-yielding  plants,  should  be  selected.  The 
centgener  plan  of  exi)erimenting  has  been  found  expe<lient  in  the  selection  of  plants 
for  greater  ability  to  stand  erect.  "The  tendency  in  the  blood  of  a  mother  plant 
to  lieget  a  race  with  stiff  straw  can  not  well  l)e  judgcnl  with  the  single  plant,  but 
it  can  with  the  small  plat  of  a  hundre<l  or  more  of  the  progeny.  .  .  .  Recent 
results  from  incrosscs  and  outcros.«e8  lead  to  the  belief  that  hybridizing  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  supply  the  best  stocks  for  the  more  laborious  work  of  selec- 
tion. .  .  .  Hybrid  wheats  vary  as  to  the  length  of  time  variation  continues  under 
rigid  nursery  selection,  but  generally  they  are  re<luce<l  to  a  tyjie  in  a  few  generations, 
this  being  accomplished  with  little  special  effort  while  selecting  for  superior  yield 
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and  other  qoalitiea.  .  .  .  The  Belection  of  large-yielding  individual  wheat  plants  is 
important  as  a  means  of  securing  strong  plants  to  \ie  tested  in  centgener  trials  to 
determine  their  power  of  producing  plants  with  large  average  yield.  .  .  .  Ebcten- 
sive  trials  of  new  and  old  wheats  show  conclusively  that  wheats  most  be  specially 
bred  for  each  of  several  conditions  in  Minnesota,  as  well  as  for  each  of  the  sev- 
eral adjoining  States.  .  .  .  By  inspection  the  choice  of  5  per  cent  of  the  best- 
appearing  plants  nearly  always  includes  the  plant  which  gives  the  largest  weight 
and  superior  grade  of  grain.  .  .  .  Records  on  the  rust  resistance  of  100  progeny  of 
Mch  of  numerous  parent  plants  made  in  percentages  promise  to  aid  materially  in 
finding  blood  lines  which  resist  rust  within  the  standard  variety  and  among  the 
plants  of  the  new  hybrid.  .  .  .  Wheat  hybrids  should  be  grown  in  quantity  during 
the  first  3  to  5  years  that  variation  may  have  its  full  opportunity;  then  the  selection 
of  superior  plants  should  be  from  among  large  numbers,  as  from  among  several 
thoosand  in  the  nursery  plats." 

The  results  of  crossing  and  hybridizing  further  show  an  increase  in  variation  in 
nnmerons  characteristics,  such  as  the  yield,  percentage  of  protein,  etc.,  and  the  work 
as  followed  out  promises  to  give  good  results  in  breeding  for  strong  chaff  to  prevent 
easy  shelling.  Natural  crosses  have  been  found  to  occur,  but  the  percentage  is  very 
smalL  In  the  work  of  making  a  strain  or  variety  of  wheat  from  a  single  or  from 
several  mother  plants  it  has  been  the  experience  that  numerous  strains,  each  from  a 
single  mother  plant,  and  grown  for  8  years  in  field-test  plats,  have  continued  to 
average  as  much  superior  to  the  parent  variety  as  at  first,  and  have  so  far  shown  no 
signs  of  deterioration.  The  best-  of  several  tried  methods  of  handling  the  spike  in 
cposs-pollinating  wheat  is  described  as  follows:  "Remove  the  smaller  upper  and 
lower  spikelets  and  the  smaller  florets  on  the  central  spikelets,  leaving  10  to  20  of  the 
beet.  Emasculate  these  early,  about  the  time  the  first  tinge  of  yellow  appears  in  the 
anthers.  Cover  the  spike  with  tissue  paper.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  later, 
when  the  florets  on  neighboring  spikes  of  similar  age  are  opening,  bring  pollen  from 
the  plant  chosen  for  the  male  parent  and,  removing  the  covering,  apply  pollen  to 
each  floret" 

The  fertilizer  requirementB  of  cultivated  plants  and  the  relation  of  the 
compositioii  of  the  plants  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  E.  God- 
utwsKi  (Zteehr.  Landw.  Vermehsw.  Oegterr.,4  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  479-SS6).—Th^isa. 
report  on  a  series  of  experiments  begun  by  Czamomski,  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  The  experiments  were  conducted  with  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
barley  in  plats  1  acre  in  size,  6  plats  being  devoted  to  each  crop.  The  results  of 
analysts  of  the  soil  and  the  plants  produced  under  different  conditions  of  soil  fer- 
tility are  given  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

Although  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  about  equal  quantities 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  out  of  the  soil,  the  application  of  potash  fertilizers 
was  very  efiective,  while  fertilizers  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  were  almost  without 
effect.  Rye  and  barley  showed  a  greater  requirement  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  than  potatoes,  but  this  latter  crop  needed  more  potash  than  the  cereals.  When 
potash  is  lacking  in  the  soil,  the  life  of  the  stems  and  foliage  of  the  potato  is  much 
shorter  than  when  the  soil  supply  of  potash  is  sufiicient,  and  the  dying  off  of  these 
parts  takes  place  still  sooner  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  assimilable  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid.  The  application  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  when 
the  supply  of  assimilable  potash  was  insuflBcient  was  not  only  ineffective  but  in 
some  cases  reduced  the  yield  and  injured  the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  The  use  of 
potassinm  sulphate  in  potato  fertilizer  applied  in  the  spring  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
qiulity.  It  was  found  that  the  surplus  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil 
sometimes  reduces  the  yield.  Rye  seemed  to  require  more  potash  than  barley.  An 
insufficient  supply  of  potash  retarded  the  development  of  the  stems  of  the  barley 
plant,  and  onder  these  conditions  nitrogen  fertilization  tends  to  cause  lodging.    The 
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author  states  that  the  chemical  compontion  of  plants  bears  relation  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  grown,  and  that  the  proportion  of  tbe 
different  food  elements  contained  in  the  plants  is  the  chief  characteristic  in  this  con- 
ne<'tion.  The  insufficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil  narrowed  the  ratio  of  potash  to 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  potash  to  nitn^n  in  the  tubers.  The  ratio  of  potash  to 
nitrogen  was  lower  than  1  in  some  instances.  The  inadequate  supply  of  nitrogen 
manifested  it^^lf  in  the  composition  of  the  tubers  by  widening  the  ratio  of  potash  to 
nitrogen  and  narrowing  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  nearly  all  ash  constituents.  A  ratio 
of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in  potatoes  narrower  than  100:50  is  considered  as  an 
indication  of  nitrogen  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  results  indicate  further  that  the 
relation  of  potash  to  nitrogen  in  potatoes  is  influenced  by  factors  other  than  the 
chemical  compoMition  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  relation  of  |>otash  to  magnesia  is  only 
slightly  affe<^te<l  by  the  composition  of  the  soil  or  its  content  in  potash.  The  com- 
position of  tbe  soil  was  found  to  affect  the  composition  of  barley  straw  more  than 
that  of  the  grains.  A  high  nitrogen  content  in  barley  straw  and  potato  tubers  is  not 
regarde<l  as  an  indication  of  a  soil  rich  in  assimilable  nitrt^en,  but  as  showing  that 
more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  nitrogen  is  present.  An  inadequate  supply  of 
potash  in  the  soil  re<luced  the  potash  content  of  barley  straw  to  less  than  1  per  cent 
in  the  dry  matter,  increased  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  nar- 
rowtsl  the  ratio  of  potash  to  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and  of  phosphoric 
at^id  to  magnesia.  The  normal  relation  of  potash,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
and  magnesia  in  barley  straw  is  given  at  100,  50,  30,  40,  and  10.  A  low  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil  narrowed  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in  barley  straw 
without  affecting  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen  to  other  elements,  while  an  insufficient 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  widened  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  to  5  : 1, 
and  \k  considered  as  indicating  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  thooght 
that  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  plants  show  definitely  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  but  that  they  aid  in  determining  what  element  of  plant  food  is  lacking  in 
quantity. 

Experiments  with  crops  and  stock  {DqH.  Agr.  Cambridge  Vnir.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  S9) . — This*  report  presents  the  residts  of  cooperative  experiments  on  manuring 
meadows  and  pastures,  laying  down  land  to  grass,  and  rotation  experimente  combined 
with  fertilizer  tests.  Each  experiment  is  concisely  outlined  and  the  results  shown 
graphically  and  in  tables.  In  some  cases  the  experiments  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. In  connection  with  the  reports  on  the  seeding  of  temporary  pasture  and  on 
a  rotation  experiment,  the  results  and  analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  recorded. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1  j  cwt.  iHjr  acre  applied  in  conjunction  with  1  cwt. 
of  muriate  of  potash  or  4  cwt.  of  basic  slag,  gave  the  best  results  on  grass  land  as 
compared  with  other  applications.  The  nitrate  was  applied  in  the  spring.  Manared 
and  unmanured  3-acre  plats  were  compared  for  pasturing  sheep,  with  the  results  in 
the  production  of  live  weight  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  manured  plats.  A  plat 
receiving  J  ton  of  basic  slag  per  acre  carrie<l  nearly  2  sheep  more  than  a  plat  dressed 
with  half  the  quantity.  Phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  superphosphate  produced  a 
greater  live  weight  than  in  the  form  of  basic  slag.  Grass  mixtures  consisting  of 
jierennial  red  clover,  white  clover,  Italian  rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass, 
yellow  oat  grass,  timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  rough  meadow  grass,  gave 
good  results  on  a  light  chalky  soil.  For  heavy  soils  it  was  found  best  to  add  trefoil 
{Afediciigo  lupul'mu),  perennial  rye  grass,  and  fescue  grass  to  this  mixture  and  with- 
draw Italian  rye  grass  and  yellow  oat  grass,  and  to  double  the  amount  of  timothy. 
The  Ijehavior  of  these  different  grasses  and  clovers  in  the  various  mixtures  grown  on 
different  soils  is  noted.  On  heavy  wet  land  commercial  fertilizers  were  more 
economical  than  l>amyard  manure. 

Field  work  of  the  Division  of  Agrrostologry,  C.  L.  Shear  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirt- 
tion  of  Agrostology  Bui.  25,  pp.  67,  pis.  gs,  maps  8) . — ^This  bulletin  is  a  review  and 
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gninmary  of  the  work  done  since  the  organization  of  the  Division,  July  1,  1896.  The 
territory  covered  in  field  work  is  described  and  shown  on  maps.  The  principal  prob- 
lems and  requirements  of  the  work  are  discussed,  and  the  work  itself  is  reviewed  by 
regions  as  follows:  The  Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  coast,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Bocky 
Mountain  region,  the  Northwest  (including  western  Idaho  and  the  portions  of  Wash- 
itif^on  and  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains),  the  Southwest  (including  western 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  southeastern  California),  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
region,  or  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Range  mountains.  The 
conditions  and  problems  of  each  section  are  briefly  considered  and  in  describing  the 
work  done  in  each  r^on  the  different  native  and  introduced  species  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants  are  enumerated,  with  brief  descriptive  notes  concerning  their  growth, 
management,  and  value  for  forage.  In  summarizing  the  bulletin,  the  author  dis- 
cusees  forage  plants  for  alkali  soils  and  the  plants  adapted  to  sand  and  soil  binding. 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  methods  of  controlling  public  grazing  lands  in 
iustralia,  Canada,  and  Texas. 

Brought  resistajit  forage  experiments  at  Highmore,  South  Dakota,  for 
1900,  D.  A.  S.\UNDKR8  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  67-73,  figs,  ff).— This  bulletin 
describee  in  detail  the  work  with  drought  resistant  forage  crops  carried  on  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Division  of  Agrostology  of  this  Department  during  1900.  The  results 
have  been  noted  from  an  earlier  report  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  240). 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  Bachmann  (I/mdw.  Wchnbl.  Schlatwig- 
Holttein,  51  (1901),  So.  U,  pp-  S6I-S6S).— In  this  test,  800  kg.  per  hectare  each  of 
Thomas  slag  and  kainit  were  applied  singly  or  together  on  marsh  meadows.  In  one 
instance,  80  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  was  used.  The  results  favor  the  use 
of  kainit  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  slag  for  an  increase  in  yield  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  kinds  of  forage  plants.  The  use  of  kainit  tended  to  diminish  the  less 
desirable  grasses  and  to  increase  the  more  valuable  kinds,  together  with  the  clovers 
and  vetches.  The  application  of  Thomas  slag  and  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  marked 
increase  in  the  yield. 

Sesolts  of  fertilizer  experiments,  F.  Hanubch  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Vermchsw. 
Oalerr.,4  {1901),  No.'4,  })p.  417-4^0).— Tabn]a,tBd  results  of  cooperative  fertilizer 
experiments  on  clover,  barley,  and  oats. 

Field  experiments  with  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  P.  Wagner  ( Hem»che 
Landw.  Ztschr.,  71  {1901),  No.  ZO,  pp.  21S-S19,figt.  S). — In  every  instance  the  com- 
plete fertilizer  applications  gave  the  best  returns  as  compared  with  incomplete  appli- 
cations,-but  barley  without  phosphoric  acid  gave  a  little  better  yield  than  with  it. 

OU  yielding  plants  cultivated  in  Egypt,  G.  Bonaparte  {Jour.  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc. 
and  School  Agr.,  S  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  14~19). — Brief  notes  on  flax,  sesame,  cotton,  saf- 
flower,  and  lettuce  as  the  chief  oil  yielding  plants  now  cultivated  in  Egypt.  The 
product  obtained  from  these  plants  is  also  briefly  described. 

Tillering  as  an  important  factor  in  breeding  grain,  Rimpau  {Mitt.  Deut. 
Landw.  GaeU.,  16  {1901),  No.  25,  pp.  147,  148). — A  brief  note  comparing  results 
obtained  by  the  author  and  by  Schribaux. 

Seport  on  crops  at  Wagga  Xixperimental  Farm,  G.  M.  McKeown  {Agr.  Gaz. 
New  South  Wales,  IS '{1901),  No.  4,  pp.  461-466,  ph.  2). — A  summary  of  the  farm 
operations  for  the  past  year  with  brief  reports  on  the  results. 

Culture  and  fertilizer  tests  at  the  experiment  station  at  Lobositz  in  1900, 
J.  Hanaxamn  {7/chr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Oesterr.,  4  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S;iO-S94). — A 
brief  report  of  work  conducted  at  the  station  during  the  year.  Hanna  and  Lobositz 
barley  gave  the  best  results  in  yield  and  in  quality.  Chevalier  barley  gave  good 
results  on  good  soils  and  in  favorable  positions,  but  it  felt  the  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the- 
soil  more  than  other  varieties.  The  results  of  comparative  tests  of  ammoniacal 
phosphate  and  kainit  on  sugar  beets  and  barley  showed  that  the  potash  salt  had  been 
effective,  a  fact  contrary  to  the  general  experience  in  that  r^on.    A  cooperative 
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experiment  to  determine  whether  clover  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  gave 
negative  results.  The  author  states  that  under  favorable  soil  and  water  conditiona 
the  clover  plant  is  capable  of  obtaining  these  elements  from  the  soil  as  well  as  from 
fertilizer  applications.  Experiments  with  Alinit  and  nitrogen  did  not  show  conclu- 
sive results. 

The  effects  of  sowing'  barley  at  different  rates,  J.  VaSha  {Zl»chr.  Lcauiv. 
Venmcluai'.  OeMerr.,  4  (1901),  iVo.  4,  pp.  537-54^). — Barley  was  grown  in  pot  experi- 
ments made  in  triplicate  and  sown  at  the  rate  of  60, 130,  180,  and  240  kg.  per  hectare. 
The  detailed  results  are  here  reported  in  tables  and  briefly  discussed.  The  influence 
of  the  rate  of  seeding  on  the  stems,  heads,  grains,  composition  of  the  grains,  and  the 
stooling  of  the  plants  was  determined. 

A  fertilizer  experiment  with  Vicia  faba  and  barley  on  heavy  marah  soils, 
LiviEHTH.xh  {FiiUing' It  Landw.  Ztg.,  50  (1901),  Not.  S,  pp.  80-84,  figs.  S;  4,  pp.  141-14f>, 
fig  1). — The  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  different  effects  of  lime 
on  tuarsh  soils  when  applied  alone  and  when  applied  with  different  combinations  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Results  of  an  investi^tion  of  barleys  on  exhibition  at  the  Bavarian  expo- 
sition of  barleys  and  hops,  Munich,  1900,  C.  Kraus  (Vrlljurhr.  Bayer.  Landic. 
Rath.,  S  (19()1),  No.  1,  flip.  1,  pp.  187-198). — The  protein  and  starch  content  of  the 
barleys  grown  in  different  Bavarian  provinces  was  determined  and  the  results,  with 
brief  explanations  concerning  the  cultural  conditions  for  the  different  samples,  are 
given  in  tabular  form. 

A  study  of  beet  plants  produced  ft'Om  seed  of  a  single  boll,  H.  Briem 
(OeMi'rr.-Vngnr.  Zlickr.  'Atifkerind.  «.  Landw.,  i9  (1900),  p.  1S7;  abs.  in  Cerdhl.  Agr. 
Chem.,  :io  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  644,54.5). — A  study  is  reported  of  the  plants  produced  by 
beet  seed  taken  from  the  same  boll.  In  the  author's  experiments  5  seeils  weighing 
from  0.0058  to  0.0027  gm.  were  grown  under  similar  conditions,  the  plants  being 
weighed  at  the  end  of  20,  50,  118,  and  191  days.  Throughout  the  entire  periwl  the 
plants  produced  were  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  original  weight  of  the  seed.  At 
the  end  of  the  exjieriment  the  beet  plants  weighed  from  765  to  193  gm.,  the  heaviest 
plant  l)eing  produced  by  the  heaviest  seed. 

Note  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  E.  A.  Benachi  (Jour.  Khediv.  Agr. 
Sor.  and  School  Agr.,S  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  08-7  i). — This  note  describes  briefly  4  impor- 
tant varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  Egypt,  namely,  Mit-aflfi,  Abbaasi,  Yannovich,  and 
Upper  Egyi)t,  and  sums  uj)  the  results  of  cotton  culture  the  preceding  season. 

Culture  experiments  with  flax  conducted  by  the  German  Agricultural 
Society  in  1900,  Kuiinekt  (.V(«.  Denl.  lAimbi:  Oei>eM.,16(190l),  No.  18,  pp.89-91).— 
In  these  experiments  flax  was  gown  at  the  rate  of  150, 180,  210,  and  240  kg.  per  hec- 
tare, but  as  in  previous  years  the  results  were  not  conclusive. 

Ginseng  (Truck  Farmer  of  Texan,  4  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  lSl-lZS).—T!h\a  article  dis- 
cusses the  history  and  distribution  of  ginseng  culture  and  points  out  the  uses  of  the 
plant. 

Hop  manuring,  Wagner  (  W'hrHemburg.  Wchnhl.  I/indv).,  1901,  No.  17,  p.  379). — 
This  article  recommends  3  differtmt  fertilizer  applirations  for  hop  growing. 

A  study  of  the  lupine  plant,  A.  L.  Knihkly  (Oregon  Sta..  Spt.  1901,  pp.  ,10,  SI). — 
Determinations  are  given  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  leaves,  p<k1s,  stems,  ro<>t.«, 
and  nodules  of  the  lupine  plant  at  different  stages  of  growth.  When  the  plants  were 
in  full  bloom  the  water-free  snlwtance  of  the  leaves  contained  4.02  per  cent  of  nitn>- 
gen,  the  pods  which  were  just  forming  3.07  i)er  cent,  the  stems  1.15  per  cent,  the 
roots  0.92  per  cent,  and  the  nodules  5.17  per  («nt. 

Maize,  H.  V.  Jackson  (Agr.  Gaz.,  Neiv  South  Waleti,  IS  (1901),  No.  S, pp.  S5g-SS8, 
pin.  4). — This  article  gives  a  classification  of  maize,  enumerates  a  numberof  varie- 
ties under  each  group,  and  reports  the  results  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with  this 
crop  at  WoUongbar  Farm. 
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An  experiment  on  change  of  seed,  W.  Rimpau  (Mitt.  Devi.  iMndw.  GueO.., 
le  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  70-7S). — Probeteir  oate  from  east  Germany,  where  the  period 
of  growth  is  short,  waa  grown  in  middle  Germany,  where  the  season  is  longer.  The 
reeolts  show  that  the  practice  was  unprofitable. 

CSulture  and  selection  experiments  with  potatoes,  M.  FiscnER  Fuhling's 
landw.  Ztg.,50(  1901),  Nos.  9,  p.  SSI;  10,  pp.  S61-S67)  .—A  test  was  made  of  different 
siied  tubers  for  seed  in  connection  with  different  fertilizer  applications.  From  the 
resulto  obtained  the  authoreoncludes  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture  and  fer- 
tility large  tubers  should  be  used  for  seed,  and  on  soils  where  these  conditions  are 
less  favorable  smaller  tubers  with  closer  planting  are  recommendable.  Where  small 
tobere  are  used,  however,  the  author  advises  that  they  be  taken  from  a  crop  grown 
from  large  tubers  on  well-cultivated  and  fertilized  land  in  order  to  prevent  the 
degeneration  of  the  variety.  On  good  soils  with  heavy  fertilizer  applications  small 
tabeis  and  close  planting  are  also  recommended. 

The  influence  of  whole  tubers  and  cuttings  and  the  position  in  which  they 
are  planted  on  the  yield  of  potatoes,  G.  Mabtinet  ( Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaxid, 
U  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  267-376). — The  results  of  experiments  along  these  lines  here 
presented  indicate  that  the  use  of  whole  tubers  and  sets  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
yield,  and  that  placing  the  seed  piece,  whether  a  whole  tuber  or  a  set,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  buds  down  was  the  preferable  practice. 

Beport  on  late  potatoes  at  Ohiswick,  1900  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [London], 
SS  [1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S78S80). — Short  descriptions  are  given  of  49  varieties  of  late 
potatoes. 

Variety  tests  with  potatoes,  MttLLKR  (Sach».  Landw.  Ztxchr.,  49  (1901),  No.  16, 
pp.  S 17-319). — A  report  on  a  test  of  14  varieties  of  potatoes.  Silesia,  a  very  late 
variety,  produced  the  largest  yield  of  tubers  and  starch. 

Artificial  propa^tion  of  potatoes  (Gard.  lUus.,  23  (1901),  No.  1156,  p.  136, 
fig.  1) . — ^An  article  describing  a  method  of  intense  propagation  of  the  potato. 

Potato  growing  in  central  Illinois,  J.  H.  Brown  ( Rural  New  Yorker,  60  ( 1901), 
No.  £673,  pp.  S8S,  286,  fig.  1). — A  general  article  on  the  culture,  care,  and  handling 
of  potatoes. 

Correlation  and  transmission  of  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  color  of  the 
grain  in  rye  plants  (Dent.  Landw.  Preme.,  28  (190.),  No.  36,  pp.  137,  138).— A. 
brief  oatUne  of  the  results  of  exjjeriments  which  form  the  basis  of  an  inaugural  dis- 
sertation. 

Bamie,  P.  A.  Heusuero  (Bol.  Soc.  Nar.  Agr.  \IAma\,4.  iter.,  3  (1901),  No.  11,  pp. 
SSS-646). — A  lecture  on  ramie  culture  with  special  reference  to  Peru. 

The  culture  of  ramie  and  other  fiber  plants  in  Japan,  M.  Schanz  ( Tropen- 
pftmuer,  5  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  227-2S1).— Brief  descriptions  of  the  culture  of  11  differ- 
ent fiber  crops  grown  in  Japan. 

Sisal,  Trabct  (Bid.  Ayr.  Alghie  el  Tanixif,  7  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  l!)S-30i,  fig».  7).—  ' 
This  article  treats  of  the  sisal  industry  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  gives  a 
description  of  the  sisal  agave  (^1.  smdiana)  with  directions  for  its  culture  in  Algeria. 
Sogtu: beets,  R.  H.  Forbes  and  W.  W.  Skinner  (Arizona  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S40, 
341). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  experimental  sugar-beet  culture  in  1901.  The  work 
van  carried  on  at  Pima  and  Safford,  and  the  results  obtained  at  l)oth  places  are  given 
in  a  table.  The  results  show  an  average  of  13.48  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  tweets  with 
a  purity  of  81.9  and  a  yield  per  acre  of  19.3  tons.  These  figures  are  equivalent  to  a 
yield  of  5,211  Ibe.  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Snj^ar  b«ets  in  alkali  soil,  H.  C.  Mters  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  20  (1901),  pp. 
445-448;  ab».  tn  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1901),  No.  466,  II,  p.  408) .—Analyses 
of  sugar  beets  grown  on  alkali  soil  at  Hooper,  Utah,  as  well  as  of  the  soils  used,  are 
reported.  The  results  show  that  beets  of  good  quality  may  be  grown  on  soils  con- 
taining amoants  of  alkali  which  prohibit  the  successful  growth  of  most  other  crops. 
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It  appears  also  that  the  heets  exhibit  a  tendency  to  improve  such  land  by  taking  up 
the  excess  of  alkali.  By  analysis  of  roots  of  different  shapes  and  character  it  was 
found  that  small  roots  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar,  and  that  long  roots 
show  the  highest  coefficients  of  purity,  thus  indicating  that  small  slender  roots 
o'btaine<l  by  deep  tillage  and  a  limited  supply  of  water  are  the  best. 

Besulta  of  comparative  variety  testa  with  sug^ar  beets  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bohemia,  F.  SiTEN8KY(2i(»e/»r.  Landw.  Verguchxtt.  Oetierr., 
4  (Iftoi),  So.  4,  pp.  441-4,'??). — The  results  obtained  with  29  varieties  of  sugar  beets 
are  presentefl  in  tabular  fonn.  The  average  yield  of  beets  per  hectare  was  412.02 
quintals,  the  extremes  l)eing  497.20  and  326.83  quintals.  Seventeen  varieties  gave 
higher  results  than  the  average.  Thirteen  of  the  29  varieties  tested  arid  6  of  the  17 
Ix^t  sorts  were  of  Bohemian  origin. 

Breeding  of  sugar  beets,  von  ROmker  (Mill.  Deut.  iMiidw.  GegelL,  16  (1901), 
y<i.  i?(5,  pp.  14S,  14!)). — A  brief  review  of  the  work,  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
(German  Agricultural  Society  at  their  meeting  in  Halle. 

The  cxUtivation  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Egypt,  G.  P.  Fo.\den  (Jout.  Khrdh. 
Ayr.  Soe.  and  S<-h<»,l  .igr.,  S  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  66-67,  ph.  :?).— This  article  is  a 
rei)()rt  on  the  cultun'  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  conditions 
indicate  that  in  rpi)er  Kgypt  sugar  beets  can  be  more  extensively  grown  than  in 
Ix)wer  Egypt,  where  cotton  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The 
results  of  analyses  of  2  samples  of  Injets  grown  on  the  experimental  farm  of  the 
.society  at  (ihizch,  in  Ix)wer  Egypt,  showed  an  average  of  16J  per  cent  of  sugar  in  tlie 
beet  and  a  purity  of  K5.95.  These  beets  had  been  sown  in  July.  The  use  of  2  can- 
tars  (about  2(X)  lbs.)  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  feddan  (1.03  acres)  increased  the  yield  of 
beets  by  .50  cantars,  or  about  5,000  lbs. 

B«cent  progress  in  sugar-beet  culture,  Herzfeld  (Mitt.  DetU.  Landw.  Gesell., 
It!  (ifioi),  No.  J.'),  pp.  144). — An  abstractor  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
(lernian  .Vgricultural  Society  at  Ilalle. 

Tobacco  culture  in  Ireland,  M.  Lecornet  (Joxir.  Dept.  Agr.  and  2VcA.  Jnflr., 
1  (UiOl),  A'o.  4,  pr.61S-GJ2). — An  article  describing  culture  tests  with  tobacco  in 
1900. 

Tobacco  (Ihd.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  v.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  SS~S6). — A  series  of 
brief  reviews  of  work  on  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  and  of  investigations  on  tobacco 
diseases. 

Manure  experiments  with  wheat,  F.  B.  Guthrie  and  R.  Helmo  (Agr.  Oaz. 
New  South  Wales,  12  (1901),  No.  4,  l>p.  431-460,  pis.  5).— The  method  of  conducting 
the  experiments  is  descril)e(l  in  detail,  the  rainfall  lor  the  season  is  given,  the  results 
of  the  analyses  of  the  soils  are  reported,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  given 
in  tables  and  discussed.  The  work  wtm  performed  on  the  government  agricultural 
farms  at  Wagga  and  Bathurst.  The  fertilizer  applications  used  furnished  per  acre 
■  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  51  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  21  lbs.  of  potash,  the  quantity  of 
plant  food  considered  necessary  on  an  average  soil  for  a  crop  of  about  30  bu.  of 
wheat  per  acre.  The  results  at  the  2  farms  differed  remarkably  in  some  cai>es.  At 
Wagga  superphosphate  gave  strikingly  good  results  and  pn)ved  superior  to  other 
pho8i)hatic  manures.  For  the  soil  at  Wagga  an  application  of  about  3  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, 96  ll)s.  of  nitrate  of  swia,  and  40  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  are 
considered  effective  and  economical.  At  Bathurst  the  slower  acting  Thomas  slag 
and  rock  phosphate  gave  better  results  than  sni)erphoephate,  and  the  best  mixture 
for  that  soil  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  imtreated 
phosphate.  At  Wagga  the  use  of  superphosphate  alone  nearly  doubled  the  yield  of 
wheat,  while  at  Bathurst  it  resulted  in  only  a  slight  increase  in  yield  over  the 
unmanured  plats.  Both  soils,  and  the  Bathurst  soil  more  particularly,  are  well  sup- 
plied with  humus,  and  this  is  considered  the  cause  of  the  high  manarial  value  shown 
by  the  untreated  phosphate  in  these  tests.    Previous  liming  produced  a  healthy 
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growth  of  the  plant  and  improved  the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  authors  twnsider 
exceaeive  manuring  for  wheat  prejudicial,  eHpecially  in  a  dry  season. 

Manuring  wheat  crops  (<8ra{ion,  Farmatid  Dairy,  4  {1901),  Xo.  40,  pp.  858, 859). — 
This  article  reviews  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  wheat  carried  on 
in  different  parts  of  Australia. 

Thick  and  thin  seeding  of  wheat,  F.  Coleman  {Jour.  Ayr.  and  Ind.,  South  Auk- 
Iralia,  4  {1901),  No.  11,  pp.  88S-884). — A  note  on  the  suhjeot  with  a  report  on  a  test, 
the  results  of  which  favored  heavy  seeding.  The  largest  quantity  of  grain  sown  per 
acre  was  1  bu.  38  Ibe.  and  7  ozs. 

The  culture  of  glutenous  wheats,  Eoler  {Deut.  Ixindw.  Pressf,  38  (1901),  No.  8, 
pp.  5.^,64). — A  discussion  of  the  culture  of  glutenous  wheat  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Germany. 

Wheats  suitable  for  Queensland,  \V.  Soutter  ( Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1901), 
Xot.  4,  pp.  351-254,  ph.  5;  5,  pp.  338-3.11,  pin.  .5). — Brief  (lescriptions  are  given  of 
26  selected  varieties  of  wheat  suitable  for  Queensland  conditions.  The  list  includes 
a  number  of  hybrid  wheats.  Illustrations  of  the  heads  of  the  different  varieties 
described  are  shown. 

Kotes  on  wheats  at  Wagga  Farm,  W.  Farker  {Agr.  (laz.  Neir  South  Waleit,  13 
(1901),  No.  5,  pp.  548-651). — White  lemmas,  Tardent  Blue,  Nonpareil,  Jade,  Nutcut 
and  Steinlee  wheats  are  described,  and  the  results  obtained  with  the  different 
varieties  reviewed. 

Storing  seed  wheat,  Vibrans  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  deseU.,  16  (1901),  No.  19,  pp. 
96,  97). — A  brief  note  in  which  the  author  recommends  leaving  the  grain  in  the 
straw  if  its  germlnative  power  is  to  be  retained  for  more  than  one  year. 

HOBTICTJLTUBE. 

The  hook  of  aopaxagus,  C.  Ilott  (London  and  Neii'  York:  John  Lane,  1901,  pp. 
108,fig».  17). — ^This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  handbooks  which  it  is  intended  to  pub- 
lish on  the  different  phases  of  practical  gardening.  The  work  takes  up  the  practical 
details  of  asparagus  culture  and  describes  minutely  all  the  different  oi)eration8.  The 
use  of  asparagus  as  a  decorative  plant  is  also  treated  of.  The  history  of  the  plant  is 
considered,  and  recipes  given  for  cooking.  In  addition  to  asparagus,  the  culture, 
marketing,  and  cooking  of  sea  kale,  celery,  celeriac,  salsify,  and  scorzonera  are 
given.  While  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  English  gardeners,  it  contains 
many  suggestions  which  will  be  of  use  elsewhere. 

Q-arden  beans  cultivated  as  esculents,  TI.  C.  Iitisii  {MimouH  Bot.  Gard.  Rpt. 
1901,  pp.  81-166,  pU.  10). — A  monograph  on  this  subject,  the  cultivated  garden 
varieties  of  Phaseolus,  Dolichos,  Vigna,  Glycines,  and  Vicia  being  included.  "The 
classification  of  varieties  is  based  primarily  on  the  form  of  seed,  which  appears  as 
constant  as  color  or  plant  habit  and  perhaps  more  so."  General  cultural  directions 
for  the  different  sorts  are  included. 

Horticultural  monograph  on  garden  peas,  Denaifpb  {Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort. 
France,  4-  f^r-,  ^  {1901),  July,  pp.  7S3-S0S). — A  monograph  on  the  different  garden 
varieties,  with  cultural  directions  and  notes  on  composition  and  food  value. 

Celery  growing  (Florida  Agr.,  38  (1901),  No.  30,  pp.  389,  390). — Suggestions  by 
Northern  buyers  to  Florida  celery  growers  as  to  desirable  varieties  for  Northern 
markets  and  best  methods  of  packing  and  shipping. 

An  extremely  early  com  (Amer.  Gard.,  33  (1901),  No.  347,  pp.  674,  675,  fig. 
1). — The  variety  Peep  of  Day,  plante<l  in  the  American  Gardening  trial  grounds 
May  17,  gave  the  first  picking  of  ears  July  22,  or  66  days  after  planting.  Cory, 
planted  15  days  earlier,  did  not  give  a  picking  of  com  until  July  25,  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  development  between  these  2  early  varieties  of  18  days. 
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The  forced  culture  of  cucum'bera  in  the  ^eeuhonse,  N.  Schnbideb  {Rev.  IJari., 
73  (1901),  Xo.  U,  pp.  SSS-S-il,  figs.  t). — ^The  seed,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  cul- 
tural care  to  l>e  given,  including  pinching,  pruning,  and  training  the  vines,  pollenizint; 
the  flowers,  clioice  of  varieties,  etc,  are  the  subjects  popularly  considered. 

Znaim  cucumbers,  J.  Zawokny  (Jour.  Soe.  Xat.  Hort.  Prance,  4-  oer.,  H  (1901), 
June,  pp.  ■5J(>-540,  Jign.  9). — An  account  of  the  history,  development,  and  Importance 
of  the  cucumber  industry  at  the  town  of  Znaim,  Austria,  and  of  methods  of  culture 
and  manuring  f()llowe<l  by  growers  in  that  district.  A  circular  giving  similar  data 
upon  tha«e  cucumbers  ha-s  been  issued  by  the  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1043). 

Winter  muskmelons,  S.  L.  Watkins  {.imer.  Gard.,  22  (1901),  No.  $40,  p.  601, 
fig.  1). — Brief  notes  on  the  value  of  these  melons  for  late  fall  and  early  winter  use, 
with  a  list  of  the  varieties  which  the  author  has  successfully  grown  in  California. 

Two  methods  of  growing  onions,  B.  C.  Pittuck  and  8.  A.  McHbnry  ( 7exa« 
Slit.  Hid.  tiO,  pp.  101-111,  pl.i.  a,  fign.  S). — The  difference  in  yield,  cost  of  growing, 
and  the  profits  in  cultivating  the  Red  Bernmda  and  the  Creole  varieties  of  onions,  by 
horse  culti\'ation  anil  by  hand,  and  in  planting  the  see<l  in  the  field  and  in  beds  and 
transplanting,  are  here  rejiorted  upon.  Methods  of  onion  culture  are  also  given, 
some  of  the  finer  points  uixin  which  success  in  onion  culture  in  Texas  depends  being 
pointed  out.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  State  station  at  Beeville  without  irri- 
gation.    The  data  secured  in  the  test  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Yield,  eo.it,  and  profits  jwr  acre  in  onion  growing. 


Cultural  methods. 


Red  Bermuda  onions: 

HttfM'  eiillnre,  seed  plant- 
ed in  Held 

Horse  rnlture,  need  plant- 
ed in  Ited  and  tmnsplant- 
e<l  t4>  Held 

Hand  eulture,  seed  plant- 
ed in  fieUl 

Creole  onions; 

Horse  enltnre,  seed  plant- 
ed in  Held 

Horse  culture,  seed  plant- 
ed in  he<l  and  transplan  t- 
ed  to  field 

Hand  eulture.  setnl  plant- 
ed in  Held 


Yield  of 
salable 
onions. 

Value  at 

1  cent  per 

pound. 

Cost  of 
growing. 

Pounds. 

1,551 

H5.51 

S16.65 

7,336 

73.36 

16.00 

13,152 

131.62 

17.40 

7.  ai2 

77. -12 

16.65 

8,2.57 

R2.57 

16.00 

10,664 

106.61 

17.40 

ing. 


to.  38 


.61 


and 
sacking. 


$3.80 

6.10 
0.95 

6.47 

6.90 
8.91 


Total 

cost  of    <      Net 
growini;  j  profit  per 
and  har-      acre, 
vesting. 


*20.» 

22.71 

29.40 
23.76 

23.59 
26.20 


t24.6S 

50.65 
102.08 

83.66 

68.95 
80.44 


The  tabic  shows  but  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  growing  onions  to  maturity  by 
horse  cultivation  whether  the  see<l  is  ."own  in  the  field  or  in  beds  and  transplanted. 
The  yi(>l(ls  and  profits,  however,  from  transplanting  are  nearly  double  in  the  vsse  of 
the  Red  Bermuda  onions,  and  considerably*  in  excess  with  the  Creole  variety.  In 
horse  cultivation  the  onions  were  grown  in  rows  30  in.  apart  and  the  plants  allowed 
to  stand  4J  in.  apart  in  the  row.  With  hand  cultivation  the  rows  were  but  14  in. 
apart.  The  cost  of  hand  cultivation,  as  seen  in  the  table,  was  but  75  cts.  in  excess  of 
cultivating  with  the  horse,  while  the  yield  was  increased  from  36  perwnt  in  the  case 
of  the  Creole  variety  to  188  per  cent  with  the  Red  Bermuda  onions.  The  net  profits 
in  hand  culture  over  horse  culture  are  $26. 78  with  Creole  onions  and  $77.40  with  Bed 
Bermuda  onions.  The  opinion  fre<iuently  expressed  that  the  extra  cost  of  culti- 
vating and  handling  a  crop  of  onions  by  hand,  as  compare<l  with  horse  cultivation, 
will  offset  the  increase  in  yield  is  shown  in  this  experiment  to  be  groundless. 

The  securing  of  good  seed  is  eonsidere<l  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  onion 
culture  in  Texas.  The  experiments  at  the  station  show  that  of  23  varieties  of  onions 
tested  only  2,  the  Red  Bermuda  and  Creole,  can  be  recommended  for  extreme  south 
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Texas.  Creole  seed  from  either  Louisiana  or  Texas  has  given  good  results,  but 
Ameriitm  Bermuda  seed  has  not  given  nearly  as  satisfactory  results  as  imported  seed. 
Bermuda  onions  grown  from  American  seed  do  not  mature  well,  have  a  large,  soft 
^em,  and  keep  but  a  short  time  after  maturing.  Imported  Bermuda  seed  grown  on 
the  Tenerifte  Islands  and  along  the  M'estem  coast  of  Africa  is  considered  best. 

A  study  of  the  markets  shows  that  the  best  market  for  Texas  onions  is  just  before 
the  Southern  crop  moves  (May),  and  again  after  the  Southern  crop  is  marketed  and 
before  the  Northern  crop  matures  (July  and  August).  The  Red  Bermuda  onions  are 
preferable  for  the  early  market,  while  for  the  late  market  the  longer-keeping  Creole 
is  better  suited. 

Alternation  in  the  varietal  characters  of  the 'tomato,  C.  A.  White  (Gard. 
Chron.,  S.  »er.,  SO  {1901),  No.  76S,  p.  J 05). —The  Acme  variety  of  tomato  seed  was 
sown  by  the  author  in  Washington  in  1898  and  produced  plants  and  fruits  similar  in 
character  to  the  authentic  Acme  variety.  Seeds  from  these  were  saved  and  planted 
the  following  season,  1899,  in  the  same  way.  The  resulting  plants  and  fruits,  while 
entirely  alike  as  regards  each  other,  differed  widely  from  the  original  Acme  tomatoes 
of  the  preceding  season.  No  cross  pollination  b  thought  to  have  taken  place.  No 
seed  from  the  plants  grown  in  1899  was  saved,  but  in  1900,  the  genuine  Acme  seed 
was  again  obtained  from  a  seed  Arm  and  the  plants  and  fruits  produced  therefrom 
resembled  the  true  Acme.  The  seed  saved  from  these,  however,  and  grown  in  1901, 
produced  plants  and  fruits  varying  much  from  the  mother  plants,  but  entirely  similar 
as  regards  each  other  and  as  regards  the  tomatoes  grown  in  1899.  From  these  data 
the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  "any  lost  variety  or  breed  may  be  reproduced 
under  the  same  conditions  which  originally  produced  it." 

Tomatoes  on  trellis  {A^r.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  IS  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  784, 
7S5). — It  is  especially  urged  that  with  tomatoes  trained  on  stakes  the  fruit  clusters 
should  be  induced  to  start  fruiting  10  in.  or  1  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  instead 
of  higher  up.     More  and  better  tomatoes  are  secured. 

Kitrate  of  soda  for  market  grarden  crops,  W.  L.  Summers  (Jour.  Agrr.  and 
Ind.,  South  Autlralia,  4  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  97S~074). — Some  data  are  given  showing 
the  increase  in  the  yield  of  cabbages,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  carrots,  spinach,  and  potatoes 
fertilized  with  different  amoimts  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  compare<l  with  the  yields 
obtained  with  these  same  crops  when  fertilized  with  12i  tons  of  barnyard  manure. 
In  genera],  the  nitrate  of  soda  proved  much  more  effective  than  the  barnyard 
manure  and  cost  considerably  less. 

Beport  of  the  floricultvirist  and  gardener,  G.  C(x>tb  (Oregon  Sla.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  41-46). — A  brief  report  on  culture  tests  with  onions,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  Swiss 
chard,  beans,  vegetable  marrow,  chicory,  radishes,  lettu(«,  peas,  kale,  tolmcco,  and 
hops.  The  author  found  that  onions  started  in  the  greenhouse  and  transplanted  to 
the  field  gave  a  more  even  crop  than  when  the  see<l  was  sown  in  the  open  field. 
The  onions  also  kept  better.  Chicory  made  an  excellent  growth  at  the  station, 
showing  that  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  its  culture. 

Horticulture,  E.  R.  Lake  (Oregon  l^.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  36-39).— The:  horticultural 
work  of  the  station  for  the  year  is  outline<l.  In  the  te.«t  to  ascertain  the  efiiciency 
of  basket  veneering  and  yucca  fiber  as  protecting  sheaths  for  fruit  trees  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  veneer  sheaths  remained  intact  4  months  after  putting  in  place,  while  89 
per  cent  of  the  yucca  sheaths  were  in  place.  Temperature  observations  made  inside 
the  sheaths  go  to  show  that  during  the  heated  term  the  temperature  is  slightly 
higher  inside  the  sheaths  and  in  cooler  weather  slightly  lower  than  the  outside  tem- 
perature. It  is  believed  that  the  chief  benefits  from  the  sheaths  lie  in  the  protection 
of  the  trees  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  winds,  and  violent  changes  in  temperature. 
As  a  result  of  a  test  of  plums  it  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  varieties  of  both 
pears  and  plums,  and  also  many  of  the  Araeritan  hybrids,  are  unsuitcd  for  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  conditions.    Tests  are  being  carried  on  with  hardy  stocks  for  both 
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cherries  and  applee,  and  varieties  of  aphis-resistant  apples  have  been  imported  from 
Australia.    Grapes  are  pra<;tically  a  failure  at  the  station. 

In  a  test  of  root  pruning  orchard  trees  24  yearling  trees  were  set  out  in  one  row, 
each  alternate  tree  being  root  pruned  according  to  the  Stringfellow  system,  while 
the  others  were  root  pnmed  and  the  tope  cut  back  30  in.  After  2  years  the  author 
states  it  was  impossible  to  select  one  set  of  trees  from  the  other  except  by  taking 
note  of  the  place  of  union  of  new  growth.  Two  trees  set  out  at  the  same  time'  with- 
out either  top  or  root  pruning  presented  ~a  very  unthrifty  appearance  in  comparison 
with  the  pruned  trees. 

In  the  case  of  whole  and  piece  root  grafting  with  Summer  Wafer  apples,  the  whole 
root  and  top  cut  gave  considerably  better  growth  than  when  the  scions  were  grafted 
on  the  bottom  cut.  As  tetween  the  whole  root  and  top  cut  there  appeared  to  be  a 
slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Quality  ofnourishment  determines  flower-bud  production,  J.  M.  W.  KnciiBii 
(Anwr.  (lard.,  i2  (I'Ml),  No.  S38,  p.  .#^).— The  author  believes  that  the  flower  bud 
of  the  apple  or  any  other  flower  bud  has  its  origin  whenever  the  v^tetable  cell 
which  starts  a  new  growth  receives  a  sufficient  supply  ot  adequately  elaborated  sap 
as  nourishment.  A  supply  of  unelaborated  sap  tends  to  wood  growth.  But  when 
this  t<ap  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves  and  reaches  newly  starting  growths  "its 
si>ecial  richness  in  carbonaceous  elements  and  its  comparative  lack  of  nitrogenooa 
matter  has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  growth  from  leaf  forms  to  flower  forms." 
The  kind  and  amount  of  nourishment  which  a  cell  receives  is  governed,  among 
others,  by  the  following  conditions:  "The  location  of  the  embryo  cell  on  the  plant; 
the  density  and  size  of  the  wood  tissue  conducting  sap  from  the  roots;  decrease  of 
root  absorption  following  loss  of  roots  and  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  soil;  relative 
high  atmospheric  temperature  conducing  superactivity  of  metabolic  processes  in  the 
leaves  and  distance  from  the  roots  with  intervention  of  a  large  area  of  leafage 
between  the  root  and  the  flowering  point." 

The  teaching  of  orchard  fruit  culture  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Gcillochon 
(Jour.  Soc.  Xut.  Hort.  France,  4.  iter.,  2  {1901),  Apr.,  pp.  S48-S6S). — A  horticultural 
review  of  the  development  of  horticultural  societies  and  horticultural  literature 
with  reference  to  fruit-tree  culture  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
work  includes  a  bibliography  of  the  publications  on  orchard  fruits,  in  the  French 
language,  since  1850. 

Propagating  new  varieties  of  tree  fruits  firom  seed,  C.  G.  Pattbn  {Amer. 
Ganl.,  '22  (I'Ml),  No.  3.i5,  pp.  379,  S80;  Nat.  Nurseryman,  9  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  197, 
19S) . — The  author  holds  that  innumerable  and  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  all 
over  the  Northwest  in  an  endeavor  to  mingle  the  little  Siberian  with  our  cultivated 
apple.  This  he  considers  a  violent  cross  which  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  result 
favorably  as  would  be  the  planting  of  seeds  from  the  most  highly  developed  fruits 
that  we  now  have,  or  by  using  seed  obtained  from  crosses  of  these  varieties.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Concord  and  Worden  grapes,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Fameuse, 
Duchess,  Wealthy,  and  the  Patten  Greening  apples,  and  the  Richmond  cherry  are 
the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  fruit  we  now  have.  In  improving  fruits  from 
seed,  therefore,  it  is  seed  from  these  varieties  rather  than  from  the  small,  worthless 
varieties  which  have  not  been  developed  at  all  that  should  be  used. 

Experimental  fruit  culture  at  Wye  College  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.kt.,S9  (1901), 
No.  152,  pp.  SS2,  ■?.?.?).— Experiments  were  begun  at  the  College  in  1897  to  test  the 
effect  of  various  fertilizers  on  apples  grown  in  zinc  pots.  Complete  commercial 
fertilizers,  fertilizers  containing  but  2  elements,  and  fertilizers  containing  normal 
amounts  of  2  elements  and  the  third  in  excess  were  UBe<t  each  year  frotn  1897  to 
1900,  inclusive.  The  effect  of  sulphate  of  iron  was  also  studied  in  connection  with  a 
conii)lete  fertilizer.  The  results  in  1900  show  especially  finely  colored  apples  with 
an  excess  of  phosphate  and  a  lack  of  any  effect  due  to  either  the  abeuice  or  ezcees  of 
potash.    Sulphate  of  iron  had  no  effect  on  the  color  of  the  apples. 
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The  commercial  value  of  cider  fruit*  in  England  aince  the  seventeenth 
century,  A.  Tkukllb  (Mem.  Soc.  Nat.  Agx.  France,  1.19  {1900),  pp.  .?*?-^i).— Histor- 
ical review  of  prices  and  varieties. 

The  date-palm  orchard,  R.  H.  Forbes  ( Arizona  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S1.5-S18,  .U~' ) .  — 
Data  are  given  on  the  condition  in  Jnly,  1901,  of  the  405  date  palms  comprising  27 
varieties  which  were  received  throngh  this  Department  in  July,  1900,  and  net  out  in 
the  station  and  Tempe  orchards.  The  data  show  that  71  per  cent  of  the  suckers  set, 
including  22  varieties,  are  now  established  and  for  the  most  part  growing  vigorously, 
11  per  cent  are  still  alive  but  very  feeble,  while  18  per  cent  are  dead. 

Relative  to  methods  of  shipping  suckers  data  are  given  which  show  "that  it  is 
much  better  to  transport  the  suckers  immediately  after  cutting  them  from  the  parent 
tree  than  to  grow  them  in  tube  or  garden  before  shipment" 

Various  methods  were  employed  in  packing  these  suckers  for  shipment  from  Algiers, 
and  they  were  2  months  in  transit.  The  author  states  that  "those  {>alm8  which 
were  shipped  with  no  packing  whatever  came  through  as  well  or  better  than  thone 
carefully  bound  in  wet  moss  or  packed  in  charcoal.  As  a  precaution,  however,  against 
unusual  delay  in  transit  it  is  probably  safer  to  bind  coverings  of  wet  moss  about  the 
bases  of  the  suckers  and  provide  for  renewal  of  moisture  on  the  road." 

Fumigation  of  the  suckers  with  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent  fumigations  of  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  was  made  with  scarcely  any  apparent  and  no  lasting  injury,  while  the  scales 
appeared  to  be  all  killed. 

Most  of  the  suckers  received  were  planted  in  the  "extremely  alkaline"  Tempe 
orchard.  These  gave  about  the  same  percentages  of  growing  an<l  living  trees  as  those 
which  were  planted  in  the  fresh  soil  of  the  station  orchard. 

Reliable  comparisons  could  not  be  made  as  to  the  shipping  endurance  of  different 
varieties,  though  82  per  cent  of  the  Rhars  is  now  living,  as  compared  with  70  percent 
of  the  Deglet  Noor.  Some  of  the  largest,  aa  well  as  some  of  the  smallest,  suckers 
have  perished  alike  during  the  season.  Very  small  suckers  are  considered  less  desir- 
able for  field  operations.  "  The  main  points  ol)served  thus  far  in  caring  for  the  suckers 
have  been  to  plant  not  deeper  than  their  greatest  diameter  and  to  water  a.'asiduously 
after  planting." 

Bate  culture,  A.  J.  McClatchie  {Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S21,  S22).— 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  fruiting  habits  of  the  date  palms  at  the  station, 
and  on  packing  dates.  Full  crops  are  apparently  borne  only  in  each  alternate  si>a- 
aon.  Dates  ripening  from  September  to  October  could  be  packed  directly  from  the 
tree,  while  those  ripening  in  the  cooler  and  moister  weather  of  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  required  some  drying  before  being  packed.  In  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
drying  of  the  dates  after  being  picked,  due  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pack  them  in  boxes  surrounded  with  paraffine  paper  and  keep  them 
well  covered.  Date  seed  made  the  best  growth  when  planted  during  January  or 
February,  though  the  statement  is  made  that  it  may  be  planted  any  time  during 
winter,  spring,  or  early  summer. 

Preparation  and  conservation  of  dried  figs,  Trabut  {Bui.  Agr.  Alghie  el 
Tvmiiie,  7  {1901),  No.  It,  pp,  S41-S4S,  fig».  8). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
some  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  figs  used  in  the  Mediterranean  districts 
for  drying,  with  notes  on  methods  of  drying  and  packing  for  market. 

A  new  fig  for  drying,  Trabut  {Bvl.  Agr.  Algirie  et  Tuni»ie,  7  {1901),  No.  1.5,  pp. 
SBS-S6B,Jig».e). — A  new  white  fig  which  the  author  has  named  Isly  is  figured  and 
described.  In  taste  it  resembles  the  Smyrna  and  is  considered  by  the  author  well 
adapted  for  drying  purposes. 

Stoneless  prunes,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Pacific  Coast  Fruit  World,  11  {1901),  No.  SS,p. 
6). — The  work  of  Luther  Bnrbank  in  breeding  stoneless  prunes  is  mentioned. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  succeeded  in  breeding  out  the  pits  of  prunes  though  the  soft  ker- 
nels still  remain.    These  prune  trees  are  not  as  yet  on  the  market  and  may  not  tie 
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put  there,  though  it  is  stated  tlutt  Mr.  Burbank  has  many  trees  which  bear  stoneleae 
pruneH  in  various  sizes  and  forms. 

Self-Bterility  of  CompaM  cherry,  R.  S.  Mackintosh  ( Amer.  Oard.,  22  (1901),  JN'o. 
S40,  p.  465). — The  author  rejKtrts  that  experiments  with  this  cherry  at  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  indicate  that  the  Compass  cherry  is  sterile  to  its 
own  pollen.  The  ComjMu*  cherry  is  a  cross  between  the  Miner  plum  and  Dwarf 
Rocky  Mountain  sand  cherry.    The  fruit  is  considered  desirable  for  jelly  making. 

Cultivation  of  oranges  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  18  (1901),  No.  9,  pp. 
647-649). — Notes  on  methods  of  culture  in  the  colony. 

Notes  on  citrua  trees  and  also  working  over  worthless  old  orange  and 
peach  trees,  W.  J.  Allen  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  lS(1901),No.7,  pp.SS4-SS6, 
figs.  15). — An  illustrate<l  account  is  given  of  methods  of  rejuvenating  old  orange  and 
peach  trees  by  pruning  back  the  main  limbs  to  stubs,  and  budding  or  grafting  sprouts 
that  arise  from  them. 

Pineapple  growing,  J.  Rose  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  146, 
146). — A  paper  on  piiieai)ple  growing  in  Queensland. 

Clove  planting,  R.  N.  Lyne  (Shamba  [ZamibaT'\,  1901,  No.  S3,  Sup.,  pp.  i-5). — 
Details  of  the  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  clove  plantation  of  6,550  trees. 

Foxy  coffee  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1901),  No.  5,  pp.  ^0-*7/).— "This  term 
denotes  a  reddy-brown  appearance  of  the  seed  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  the  silver 
skin  into  which  the  coloring  matter  in  the  outer  skin  and  fruity  portion  of  thecherry 
has  infiltrated."  This  api)earance  indicates  that  the  fruit  was  picked  when  quite 
ri]>e.  It  dues  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  though  it  is  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  ai)i)earance.  Some  precautions  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  foxy 
coffee  are  suutjested  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Avoid,  as  far  as  jKissible,  allowing  the  berries  to  become  dead,  or  purple,  ripe 
on  the  trees.  They  should  be  picke<l  as  uniformly  red-ripe  as  possible.  A  spot  of 
green  on  the  outside  pulp  will  make  no  difference,  the  bean  being  nearly  always 
matured  before  the  periciirp  has  been  fully  colored. 

"  ^2)  Pulp  the  coffee  as  soon  after  taking  in  as  possible.  The  operations  of  pulping 
and  measuring  might  go  on  simultaneously.  .  .  . 

"  (3)  Pulp  as  cleanly  as  possible.  If  pulpers  are  not  working  satisfactorily,  this 
nmst  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  sieve,  the  skins  and  half-pulped  cherry  being  passed 
through  the  pulpers  a  second  time. 

"  (4)  Wash  the  coffee  as  soon  as  the  mucilage  is  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  water. 
This  can  be  determine<l  by  experiment." 

Coffee  culture  in  Queensland,  H.  Newport  ( QueemiUmd  Agr.  Jour., 8  {1901),  No. 
6,  pp.  371-375). — Popular  instructions  on  pitting,  filling  in,  planting,  and  shading 
coffee. 

Artificial  drying  of  cacao,  G.  W.  S.Mrrn  (  WM  Indian  Bui.,  S  {1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
171-174,  fig.  1). — The  general  plans  of  2  buildings  for  drying  cacao  are  given.  One 
cost  al)out  ^500  to  erect  and  the  other  $1,500. 

The  horticultural  status  of  the  genus  Vaccinium,  W.  M.  Mdnson  {Maine  Sta. 
liul.  70,  pp.  113-160,  figs.  9). — This  paper  aims  to  present  as  concisely  as  may  be  the 
exact  status  of  the  genus  Vaccinium  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
give  greater  publicity  to  the  horticultural  worth  of  blueberries.  The  distribution  of 
the  siK'cies  is  noted,  horticultural  notes*  given  on  the  uses  of  the  fruits,  the  ornamental 
value  of  some  varieties  pointed  out,  methods  of  propagation  and  cultivation  detailed, 
descriptions  given  of  the  blueberry  indusitry  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
Statt^,  and  a  key  to  the  natural  groups  of  s{)ecies.  Tlie  future  outlook  for  the  blue- 
berry industry  is  also  discussed.  A  bibliography  of  44  references  to  literature  on 
blueberries,  hucklel)erries,  cranberries,  etc.,  completes  the  bulletin. 

The  report  on  the  blueberry  industry  in  Maine  has  been  noted  earlier  (E.  8.  R.,  11, 
p.  931).    The  terms  "whortleberry"  and  "bilberry,"  which  are  other  names  for 
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blneberries,  are  said  to  be  seldom  or  never  heard  in  tliia  country,  while  the  term 
"liuckleberry"  is  very  common.  "  In  the  Central  States  the  term  huckleberry  is 
usually  applied  to  V.  corymbogum,  while  blueberry  is  given  to  the  low  growing 
species,  like  F.  canadenge  and  V.  penntylvanicum.  In  New  England  huckleberry  is 
reserved  for  species  of  Ciaylussacia,  while  blueberry  is  applied  to  the  lower  growing 
Bpeciee,  as  above,  and  high-bush  blueberry  to  V.  corymbomm." 

The  propagation  of  blueberries  from  seed  is  stated  to  be  comparatively  easy.  The 
seed  of  ripe  fruit  is  washed  free  from  pulp  and  sown  either  at  once  or  stratified  in  sacks 
and  sown  the  following  spring.  On  good  potting  soil,  to  which  leaf  mold  has  been 
added,  they  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  packed  down  lightly 
with  a  board,  and  covered  with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  soil.  At  the  station  the 
seed  was  stratified,  being  allowed  to  freeze  during  the  winter,  and  sown  in  the  spring. 
The  plants  were  handled  once,  and  later  in  the  summer  transferred  to  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  were  simply  covered  with  litter  during  the  winter. 

"The  following  spring  they  were  transplanted  into  beds,  shaded  until  established, 
and  made  a  good  growth  during  the  summer.  .  .  .  The  low  blueberry  ( V.  penn- 
tyltxtnicum)  will  usually  fruit  in  from  3  to  4  years  from  seed,  but  V.  corymbomm 
requu^  4  to  6  years." 

Blaeberries  may  also  be  propagated  by  division  or  by  grafting.  The  high-bush 
blueberry  (  V.  corymbomm)  and  its  varieties  are  considered  relatively  easy  to  trans- 
plant, either  from  swamps  or  upland.  The  berries  are  of  good  size  and  very  prolific. 
"The  variety  amomum  is  a  rather  dwarf  form,  with  very  large  berries,  and  grows 
freely  on  the  upland.  V.  vaciUam  is  the  next  best  species  for  cultivation  as  a  '  small 
fmit'" 

Not  much  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
blaeberries,  but  it  is  thought  by  the  author  that  in  its  wild  state  this  fruit  is  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  was  either  the  blackberry,  raspberry,  or  currant,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  within  a  few  years  garden  blueberries  will  rival  in  importance  some  of 
the  best  of  the  other  small  fruits. 

Some  statistics  are  given  on  the  blueberry  industry  in  Maine  and  Michigan.  There 
were  7  factories  in  Maine  in  1900  engaged  in  the  blueberry  industry,  having  a  valua- 
tioo  of  $50,000.  The  total  canned  product  from  these  factories  was  about  50,000  cases, 
valued  at  (100,000. 

Strawberry  growing  at  the  South,  O.  W.  Blacknall  (Amer.  Oard.,  se  (1901), 
No.  343,  pp.  490,  491). — The  Hoffman  is  considered  by  the  author  the  ideal  Southern 
shipping  berry.  Cotton-seed  meal,  600  to  700  lbs.  per  acre  drilled  in,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  fertilizer  for  fall-set  plants. 

Strawberries  in  Ohio  for  1901,  M.  Ckawpord  (Amer.  Oard.,  23  (1901),  No.  3,50, 
pp.  617-619). — The  author  briefly  describes  and  notes  the  value  of  29  of  the  better 
varieties  of  strawberries  grown  by  himself  during  the  season. 

The  adaptation,  afSnity,  and  pnining  of  vines,  L.  Rouoieb  (Prog.  Agr.  el  Vit. 
{Ed.  L'Ett),  SI  (1900),  NoK.  S,  pp.  48-50;  4,  pp.  109-111).— The  author  has  studied 
especially  the  adaptation  of  the  principal  American  stocks  to  the  soils  of  the  Loire 
region  of  France,  and  their  affinity  for  French  varieties.  Fifteen  American  sj^cies 
and  varieties  were  used  as  stocks.  The  soil  of  the  experimental  field  was  of  average 
physical  condition,  being  made  up  of  debris  from  granite  rock  and  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  basaltic  gravel  with  a  clayey  subsoil.  The  vineyard  inclined 
slightly  to  the  south  and  was  well  drained.  The  soil  was  poor  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.  The  plat  was  planted  to  vines  in  1894  and  has  been  manured  but  once, 
sotbat  the  soil  is  of  only  average  fertility.  A  number  of  French  varieties  were  grafted 
oneach  of  the  American  stocks.  A  few  stocks  of  each  variety  were  not  grafted  so 
that  their  vigor  of  growth  might  be  studied.  Only  the  results  obtained  with  the 
French  variety  Gamay  de  Montbrison  are  here  reported  upon. 
The  growth  in  the  above  soil  of  all  the  American  varieties  when  not  grafted  left 
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nothing  to  be  desired,  bnt  their  vigor  when  grafted  with  the  (Jamay  variety  varied 
considerably.  Certain  hybrids  of  Rupestris  stood  first  in  vigor,  while  the  least  vijioi^ 
ous  were  those  on  the  Riparia  varieties.  The  following  groaping  of  the  varieties 
with  r^;ard  to  vigor  of  growth  is  given  for  12  of  the  stocks  used:  (1)  Aramon-Ropes- 
tris  Ganzin  No.  1,  Uamay  Couderc;  (2)  Rupestris  du  Lot,  Rupestris  Melallica; 
(3)  Rupestris  Martin,  Rupestris  Clanzin,  Rupestris  Fortworth;  (4)  Riparia  tomentoee, 
Solonis;  and  (5)  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  Grand  glabre,  Riparia 
Martineau. 

An  examination  of  the  different  groups  showed  that  the  union  of  the  Rnpestris 
with  the  Gamay  was  more  intimate  than  Gamay  with  Riparia,  and  the  difference  in 
size  between  scion  and  stock  was  scarcely  noticeable,  while  between  Riparia  and 
Gamay  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  size. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  fruit  production,  the  above  grouping  of  varieties 
might  be  just  reversed.  The  Gamay  on  Rupestris  grew  luxuriantly  bnt  prodofed 
little  fruit,  while  on  Riparia  the  growth  was  much  less  and  the  fruit  prodoction 
much  greater.  In  order  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  Gamay  on  Rupestris,  the 
branches  were  pruned  to  long  arms.  On  an  average  4  arms  50  to  60  cm.  long  were 
left  on  each  stock,  and  these  were  trained  recurved  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  As  a 
result  the  first  3  groups  on  Rupestris,  as  noted  above,  produced  from  3  to  4  times  «8 
much  fruit  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  group  on  Riparia  stock,  the  second  group  giving 
the  best  returns.  The  experiment  is  believed  to  show  that  in  pruning  French  vines 
grafted  on  American  stock  the  arms  and  number  of  buds  left,  on  each  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  vigor  of  the  vine.  In  soils  where  the  Riparia  grows  birly  well,  but 
Rupestris  develops  much  more  vigorously,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  the  latter  and 
prune  properly  rather  than  the  former. 

On  the  adaptation  and  affinity  of  Kiparia,  L.  Rouoikr  (Prog.  Agr.  d  Vil.  (Ed. 
L'Ea),  SS  (1901),  No.  S5,  pp.  g66-e69).— The  earlier  work  of  the  author  (E.  8.  R, 
13,  p.  649)  has  shown  that  grafting  French  varieties  on  American  stocks  diminiehee 
the  vigor  of  the  latter,  particularly  Riparia  stocks  as  compared  with  Rupestris. 
This  result  was  reported  with  the  Gamay  variety  used  as  scion.  Further  work  in 
the  same  vineyard  with  Syrah  and  Pinot  varieties  show  like  behavior  on  the  Ameri- 
can stocks.  In  order  to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the  lack  of  affinity  between 
Gamay  and  Riparia,  it  is  urged  that  the  Riparia  be  planted  on  soiis  neither  too 
moist  nor  too  clayey,  but  that  when  this  stock  is  used  with  Gamay  it  be  planted  in 
rich,  deep,  permeable  soil,  which  does  not  suffer  from  either  drought  or  an  exres  of 
moisture. 

Success  in  grafting  gnreen  -Tines  in  Boumania,  A.  Sauoet  ( Prog.  Agr.  el  ViL 
(id.  L'Est),  SI  (1901),  No.  ey,  pp.  lg-14.)—\xi  the  reconstruction  of  some  vineyarda 
in  Roumania,  the  tongue  graft  or  a  modified  form  of  the  same  has  been  employed 
successfully  with  green  wood.  According  to  the  author,  in  grafting  the  green  vines, 
the  stock  should  not  be  leas  than  6  ram.  in  diameter  where  the  graft  is  made,  and  the 
wood  should  be  hard  enough  so  that  it  can  not  be  easily  compressed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  The  scion  should  also  have  reached  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 
All  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  successful  grafting  of  the  dry  wood  cuttings  mo* 
be  observetl  in  grafting  the  green  vines.  The  grafts  once  made  and  the  scion  and 
stock  firmly  united  by  growth,  they  may  be  handled  like  cuttings,  or  roots  may  be 
started  on  the  stock  below  the  graft  by  layering.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
green  grafting  of  vines  are  noted  as  follows:  It  simplifies  operations  by  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  stratifying  both  scions  and  stocks;  the  chance  element  of  suc- 
cess in  the  nursery  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  it  is  cheaper  and  a  larger  perrentageof 
grafts  succeeds;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  will  permit  of  grafting,  with  more 
chance  of  success,  varieties  which  are  difiScult  to  unite  when  grafted  dry.  An 
instance  is  cited  in  which  325  grafts  of  different  varieties  were  made;  all  of  th«e 
grafts  succeeded,  319  being  first-class  grafts,  and  only  6  defective. 
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Stady  on  shield  grafting,  C.  Clarac  (Rev.  Til.,  16  (1901),  No.  S96,  pp.  71-74, 
fig».  S). — ^The  advantage  of  shield  grafting  over  other  methods  and  the  physiology  of 
the  wound  and  its  healing  are  discussed. 

Thinning  out  grape  hunches,  P.  Pacottet  (Rev.  VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  S97,  pp. 
99-103,  fig*.  6). — The  method  followed  in  thinning  out  and  remoWng  defective  l)er- 
riee  or  a  too  heavy  set  of  berries  in  the  bunches,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
attractive  and  perfect  bunches  for  table  use,  is  outlined.  Scissors  are  used  to  remove 
the  defective  berries. 

The  culture  of  nuts  in  the  United  States,  L.  Wittmack  ( Gartenftora,  60  (1901), 
No  17,  pp.  468-470). — Brief  report  of  the  author  on  this  subject. 
.  On  soils  suited  to  the  chestnut  tree,   L.  Picciou  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S4 
(1901),  No.  8,  pp.  746-766). — A  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  analyses  of  soils  and 
of  chestnuts,  and  a  bibliography. 

The  composition  of  the  horse  chestnut  (.Ssculus  hippocastanum) ,  £.  Laves 
(Pham.  CeniralhaUe,  4^  (1901),  p.  SS;  abt.  in  Chem.  Zlg.,  S5  (1901),  No.  46,  p.  117).— 
The  following  composition  is  given:  Albumin,  10.6.S  per  cent;  dextrin,  1.7;  starch, 
64.8;  ash,  3.16;  phosphoric  acid,  0.32;  sulphuric  acid,  0.13.  The  ash  contains  about 
§  magnesia,  }  lime,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 

Caoutchouc  in  Soudan,  H.  Ha  met  (Agr.  Pral.  Pays  Chaud»,  1  (1901),  No.  1,  jyp. 
SS-4S,  figs.  S) . — This  article  points  out  the  growth  of  the  world's  rubber  consumption 
since  1889,  enumerates  different  species  of  plants  from  which  rubl)er  is  obtained, 
reports  a  study  of  the  latex  of  Landolphia  heudelotii,  the  most  valuable  of  the  rubber 
plants  here  considered,  gives  a  few  brief  notes  on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  this 
plant,  and  describes  difierent  methods  of  coagulation  employed  in  Soudan. 

The  culture  of  the  Castilloa  rubber,  F.  Koschny  (Beihefle  Tropeiipflamer,  S 
(1901) ,  No.  S,  pp.  119-1711,  fig.  1) . — Complete  directions  for  the  culture  of  Castilloa 
elastiea,  with  figures- as  to  the  costs  and  profits  in  the  industry. 

The  influence  of  darkness  on  the  development  of  flowers,  N.  Beitlayguk 
(Oompt.  Rendg  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  1S2  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  7 20-7, '3). —A.  review  is  given 
of  a  number  of  experiments  conducted  along  this  line,  and  the  author  presents  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  with  a  large  number  of  flowers.  In  the  author's 
experiments,  2  branches  of  the  same  plant  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  were  chosen. 
One  branch  was  then  allowed  to  develop  in  a  box  painted  black  on  the  inside  and  so 
inclosed  that  no  light  could  penetrate  the  interior.  The  effects  of  the  darkness  on 
the  time  of  blooming,  color,  form,  size,  and  weight  of  the  flowers  were  determined. 
In  general,  darkness  prolonged  slightly  the  blossoming  period  of  the  flowers.  The 
violet  blue  color  of  such  flowers  as  iris  was  of  somewhat  lighter  color.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  yellow  and  red  flowers.  The  size  of  the  flowers  was  slightly 
diminished,  as  was  also  the  weight  and  volume. 

Tuberous-rooted  begronias  as  bedding  plants,  J.  W.  Withers  (Amer.  Oard., 
tt  (1901),  No.  386,  p.  393). — In  exposed  sunny  positions  liegonias  require  an 
abtmdance  of  water.  The  author  has  been  most  successful  when  the  plants  have- 
been  set  in  a  position  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  imtil  afternoon.  Peruvian  guano 
i6  depended  upon  as  a  source  of  manure.  The  guauo  is  scattered  in  a  thin  coating 
over  the  surface  before  digging,  and  another  thin  coating  given  over  the  surface 
when  raking  down  and  leveling.  Later  in  the  season,  after  the  plants  are  getting 
well  established,  a  scattering  of  guano  is  placed  on  the  soil  surface  underneath  the 
plant  leaves  and  watered  in.  For  winter  storage  the  tubers  are  lifted  after  the  first 
frost  has  touched  the  stems.  About  3  in.  of  stem  is  left  on  each  tuber  and  the  soil  is 
not  shaken  off  too  closely.  After  curing  4  or  5  days  under  a  shed  they  are  stored  in 
the  cellar  like  potatoes.  The  author's  loss  has  been  but  4  per  cent  by  winter  storage 
in  a  dry  cdlar. 

Carnations;  topping  plants  in  the  field,  A.  M.  Herr  (Amer.  FloriH,  16  (1901), 
No,  680,  p.  1610). — la  place  of  breaking  or  carelessly  cutting  the  stems,  which  may 
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furnish  conditions  for  the  development  of  bacteriosis,  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  in 
topping  is  recommended.  The  tirHt  top  should  be  taken  out  when  the  stem  is  in 
danger  of  toppling  over  and  growing  into  a  crooked  plant,  the  sei-ond  when  the 
branch  is  forming  a  bud  at  the  end.  Late-blooming  carnations  should  l)e  topped 
very  sparingly,  so  that  the  plant  can  be  taken  in  with  shoots  long  enough  to  produce 
some  early  flowers.  Karly  bloomers  require  more  constant  attention  and  should  not 
l)e  carried  into  the  house  with  buds  on,  since  such  buds  make  only  third-rate  flowers. 
Continuous  bloomers  should  be  handled  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  according  to  their 
habit  of  earliness  or  lateness.  Carnations  that  bloom  in  crops  require  especial  atten- 
tion to  topping  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  bloom  at  the  season  when  they 
are  most  wanted.  "  Quick  comers  "  should  be  topped  once  or  twice  in  the  house  in 
order  to  get  the  crop  to  come  up  between  December  15  and  January  10  and  a  second 
crop  at  Easter  time. 

Benching  carnations,  C.  W.  Ward,  L.  E.  Marquises,  and  J.  Habtsbobne 
(Amer.  Plorigt,  16  (1901),  No.  686,  pp.  17S1-17SS) .—The  best  course  to  pursue  in 
benching  carnations,  as  regartls  date  of  planting  indoors,  proper  compost,  details 
of  the  ojieration  of  moving  tlie  plants  from  the  field,  etc.,  are  considered  independ- 
ently by  each  of  the  authors. 

The  influence  of  incandescent  lights  on  carnation  culture  (Florida  Agr.,  S8 
(1901),  No.  1436,  p.  503). — It  is  stated  that  in  eximriments  conducte<l  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  incandescent  lights  in  the  greenhouse  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  length  of  the  stem  and  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  flowers. 

Carnation  hybrids,  Amelung  (Gartmflom,  50  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  449,  450). — 
Brief  notes  anil  a  colore<l  plate  are  given  showing  the  result  of  the  artificial  crossing 
of  DUiuthm  ehhicmiasm  mother  plant  D.  cari/ophylltu  as  pollen  plant  The  details  of 
this  work  were  noted  in  an  earlier  number  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  752). 

Becent  chrysanthemum  literature,  C.H.Payne  (Gar*/.  Chron.,  S.  ter.,SO  (1901), 
No.  705,  J).  145). — The  publications  on  chrysanthemums  since  1897  are  briefly  noted. 

Cineraria  stellata  (Amer.  Florist,  17  (1901),  No.  690,  pp.  133, 134).— Notee  on  the 
origin  of  this  flower  and  on  methods  of  culture. 

Horticultural  monograph  of  the  lilacs,  L.  Hknrv  (Jour.  Soc.  Nal.  Hort.  France, 
4.  *«•.,  S  (1901),  July,  pp.  7:^6-759). — The  various  species  of  the  genus  Syringa  and  of 
the  subgenus  Ligustrina  are  monographed. 

Newer  lilies,  J.  G.  Baker  (Amer.  Gard.,  S'^  (1901),  No.  350,  pp.  6S0,  S^i).— This 
is  a  summary  of  a  paper  presented  by  the  author  at  the  London  lily  conference,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  newer  lilies  are  briefly  noted  as  to  species  and  character  of 
flowers. 

Hybrid  stock  for  grafting  roses  (Amer.  Gard.,  Zg  (1901),  No.  339,  p.  440). — 
The  writer  considers  Manetti  stocks,  which  are  so  largely  used  in  growing  roses,  not 
at  all  suited  to  our  climate.  Where  perfect  hardiness  is  required  the  writer  has  sub- 
stituted Michigan  or  Prairie  rose  (Rom  setigera).  It.  wichuraiana,  and  sweetbrier  (R. 
rul/iginona)  for  Manetti  stocks  with  good  satisfaction.  "All  make  good,  deep  roots, 
and  are  little  affected  by  dry  weather  when  establishe<l,  and  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  sucker."  The  Ix-sf  of  all  stocks,  however,  has  been  obtained  by  crossing  Crimson 
Rambler  with  Clothilde  SoujH'rt,  both  of  which  are  varieties  of  R.  muUiflora. 
These  stocks  are  extraordinarily  vigorous,  show  no  inclination  to  throw  up  sprouts, 
apd  for  budding  purposes  the  stocks  are  easily  worked.  ' '  In  hardiness  it  seems  little 
inferior  to  the  native  species."  The  roots  are  easily  grafted  with  the  splice  graft. 
The  stems  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  grafting.  For  tree-rose  effects  the  writer  pre- 
fers to  bud  high  up  on  strong  sweetbrier  shoots  and  trim  off  all  other  shoots  and 
branches  from  the  stock  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  formed  a  fair  top.  • 

Horticultural  monograph  on  roses,  J.  G6ro.me  (Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Ilorl.  France,  4. 
fer.,  ^  (1901),  July,  pp.  760-762. — A  botanical  and  horticultural  study  of  genus. 

Tecomas,  H.  Nehrling  (Amer.  Oard.,  S^  (1901),  No.  361,  pp.  634,  636). — Ten 
species  of  Tecoma  are  described. 
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Wind-breaks  and  frost,  J.  Hoffman  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  61  (1901),  No.  SI,  pp. 
ses,  326). — The  advantageB  and  disadvantages  of  wind-breaka  as  a  protection  against 
frosts  in  lenion  orchards  are  considered. 

Growing  evergreens  from  seed,  C.  Wedge  (Amer.  Gard.,  22  (1901),  No.  S51,  p. 
6S6;  reprint  from  Minnesota  Jlort.). — Detailed  cultural  directions  are  given  for  the 
growing  of  eveiigreens  from  seed. 

Henderson's  picturesque  gardens  and  ornamental  gardening  illustrated, 
C.  Hendkbson  (New  York:  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  158,  figs.  «7).— The 
effects  produced  by  different  methods  of  landscape  gardening,  ranging  in  character 
from  the  more  natural  to  the  formal  gardens  of  the  Italian  and  French  schools,  are 
brought  out  in  an  extended  series  of  illustrations.  The  illustrations  give  views  of 
gateways  and  entrances,  lawns  and  decorated  parks,  fountains  and  statuary,  floral 
sundials,  water  pieces,  artistic  flower  beds,  topiary  work,  cactus  gardens,  subtropical 
gardens,  hedges,  and  the  hardy  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.,  in  landscape  gardening. 

Gardens  old  and  new — ^the  country  house  and  its  garden  environment 
(London:  Country  lAfe  [/90i],  pp.  XX1V^29!>,  figs.  470). — A  presentation  of  meth- 
ods of  English  gardening  and  of  garden  architecture  by  the  aid  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  half-tone  reproductions  of  famous  English  manors,  abbeys,  country  houses,  etc., 
and  the  ground  attached  thereto.  The  text  consists  in  a  large  measure  of  historical 
and  deaciiptive  notes  in  explanation  of  the  illustrations. 

FOBESTBT. 

Observations  on  forest  meteorology,  R.  db  Dropin  de  Bodvillb  (Bui.  Min. 
Affr.  [France'],  SO  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  240-270,  pis.  9).— At  the  National  School  of 
Forestry  since  1867  observations  have  continually  been  made  to  ascertain  the  effect 
exerted  by  forests  upon  rainfall  and  upon  a  supply  of  subterranean  water.  Three 
stations  were  maintained,  one  of  which  was  selecttnl  to  represent  a  dense  forest  of 
deciduous  trees,  the  second  a  IcSs  heavily  timbert-d  r^ion,  while  the  third  was  an 
agricultural  region  of  considerable  extent  which  was  taken  to  represent  the  meteor- 
ology of  an  area  free  from  the  influence  of  forests.  The  influence  of  wooded  areas 
on  the  total  rainfall  is  shown  for  the  three  stations.  While  there  was  considerable 
variation  from  year  to  year,  the  relative  proportion  measured  at  the  different 
stations  was  about  the  same.  For  the  33  years  the  relative  proportion  of  water  on 
the  3  different  areas  above  described  was  100,  93.9,  and  76.7,  showing  that  in  general 
forests  increase  the  amount  of  rainfall  over  a  given  area,  and  this  increase  seems  to 
be  about  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  density  of  the  forest. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  winds  exerted  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  amount 
of  rain  falling  at  these  different  regions,  a  tabular  statement  is  given  showing  the 
rainfall  for  11  years  under  the  influence  of  winds  from  different  directions.  The 
results  show  that  practically  the  same  proportion  stated  above  is  shown  for  the 
rainfall  of  the  different  stations,  no  matter  what  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  effects  of  cold  and  hot  seasons  and  seasons  of  great  and  small  rainfall  are 
shown  by  tabular  statements,  but  practically  the  same  relative  quantity  of  water 
fell  at  the  different  places.  With  slight  variation  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  action  of  the  forest  in  winter  or  summer,  the  average  precipitation  being 
about  the  same  for  each  season.  In  dry  seasons  the  relative  precipitation  over 
forested  areas  was  little,  if  any,  greater  than  during  periods  of  heavy  rain. 

Investigations  were  conducted  to  determine  the  amount  of  rain  water  intercepted 
by  the  forest  cover.  These  observations  were  begun  in  1867  and  continue«l  for 
32  years.  In  the  densely  covered  forest,  small  areas  were  cleared  of  trees  and 
comparisons  made  between  the  amount  of  water  reaching  the  soil  in  these  areas 
and  those  where  the  timber  was  not  removed.  In  the  dense  forest  the  amount  of 
water  intercepted  by  the  trees  varied  from  the  minimum  in  winter  to  a  maximum 
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of  14.3  per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall.  At  the  second  station  the  amount  of  water 
intercepted  attained  a  maximum  of  16.6  per  cent. 

The  evaporation  taking  place  from  the  soil  in  wooded  and  cleared  areas  w«e 
investigated  by  means  of  atmidometers,  by  which  it  was  found  that  the  evaporation 
was  considerably  greater  in  the  open  areas  than  those  under  forest  cover.  No  esti- 
mation appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  amoimt  of  water  transpired  through  the 
foliage  of  the  growing  plants. 

Forestry  planting  for  Bouthem  Minnesota,  H.  W.  Poole  (Farm  fHudent^ 
Rer.,  6  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  14S,  14S). — On  the  high  prairie  soils  of  the  sonthem  part  of 
the  State  the  author  recommends  the  planting  of  green  ash,  boxelder,  white  wiUow, 
white  spruce,  red  cedar,  Norway  and  Scotch  pines.  For  the  more  moist  soils,  black 
walnut,  green  ash,  hard  maple,  white  willow,  basswood,  soft  maple,  Norway  spruce, 
Douglas  fir,  and  white  pine  are  more  suitable. 

Forestry  at  Coteau  Substation  in  southwestern  Minnesota  ( Farm  StudenUi' 
Rir.,  6  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  JS1-1SS).—X  review  is  given  of  the  forestry  conditions  at 
the  substation,  and  the  necessity  for  the  planting  of  wind-breaks  is  shown.  For 
wind-breaks  the  author  recommends  the  planting  of  willows,  of  which  the  golden 
willow  is  considered  one  of  the  best.  The  caragana  and  buckthorn  are  both  consid- 
ered good  hetlge  planta  for  wind-breaks,  but  are  of  less  rapid  growth.  After  a  wind- 
break is  started  the  permanent  trees  may  then  be  plante<l,  and  in  this  section  box- 
eUler,  ash,  and  ehn  give  the  best  results,  although  some  of  the  oaks,  particularly  bar 
oak,  make  considerable  growth  while  young.  The  presence  of  underbrush,  such  as 
dogwood  and  buckthorn,  is  recommended  in  the  planting  as  a  protective  measure^ 
After  the  fore.it  trees  bet»me  established  this  undergrowth  c«n  be  cut  out  when  the 
plantation  is  thinned. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Nebraska,  W.  L. 
Hall  ( Forenler,  7  (1901) ,  No.  8, pp.  188-193,  figs.  4). — Forest  investigations  are  being 
conducted  in  Nebraska,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  planted  and 
natural  timber.  The  planted  timber  is  studied  to  find  not  only  what  thrives  best  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  but  also  what  is  most  valuable  for  different  purpoees. 
The  natural  timber  is  investigated  to  find  what  species  occur,  to  what  extent  timber 
is  increasing,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  increase  takes  place.  In  1890  this 
Department  had  a  large  number  of  pines  planted  in  the  Sandhill  region  of  south- 
western Nebraska.  The  plantation  consisted  of  Scotch,  Austrian,  Rock,  and  Bank- 
sian  pine.  The  land  was  very  sandy,  and  the  trees  were  set  in  furrows  run  through 
the  sotl.  Since  planting  no  cultivation  has  been  given.  The  Scotch  and  Austrian 
pines  now  average  6  to  8  ft.  in  height,  the  Rock  pine  from  4  to  6,  and  the  Banksian  pine 
12  to  18  ft.  This  experiment  seems  to  show  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
location  and  similar  regions.  The  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry will  be  in  that  portion  of  the  State  which  is  not  adapted  to  farming  or  grazing, 
and  will  bring  together  all  available  information  on  its  adaptability  to  forest  growth 
and  on  means  of  foresting  in  case  it  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

The  forest  and  water  resources  of  Washington,  A.  D.  Foster  (Poretler,  7 
( 1901 ) ,  No.  4,  pp.  88-91 ). — A  summary  is  given  of  an  address  in  which  the  foreat  and 
water  resources  of  the  State  are  reviewed.  It  appears  that  of  a  forest  area  of  15,858 
square  miles  formerly  covered  with  merchantable  timber,  22.5  per  cent  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  22  per  cent  cut  over,  and  the  remaining  57.6  per  cent  is  still 
covered  with  standing  timber.  Thus  in  less  than  a  generation  of  time  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  timber  in  what  is  considered  the  richest  merchantable  timber  region  in 
the  world  has  disappeared. 

Tree  planting  on  idle  lands  in  New  England,  J.  D.  Lyman  (Forester,  7  (1901), 
No.  8,  pp.  199-SOl,  fig.  1). — The  author  states  that  the  great  difiScultiee  in  the  way  of 
forestry  are  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  forestry,  and  the  rate  of  taxes 
usually  assessed  against  lands.    There  is  said  to  be  116,000  acres  of  idle  land  in  New 
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Hampehire,  much  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  forest  trees  if  properly  man- 
aged. The  white  pine,  spruce,  and  chestnut  will  probably  be  the  best  trees  for 
cnlture.  An  example  is  cited  of  a  13-acre  plantation  of  white  pine  from  which,  40 
yeuB  after  planting,  the  owner  cut  40  cords  of  boxwood  logs,  valued  at  $240  per 
acre.  After  providing  for  all  expenses  there  was  left  a  net  profit  of  $128  per  acre. 
If  laij^r  timber  had  been  desired,  by  more  prolonged  thinnings  the  production 
could  have  been  increased  still  more. 

The  outlook  for  forestry  in  the  Philippines  (Forester,  7  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  e li- 
tis, figt.  5). — The  author  quotes  Capt.  G.  P.  Ahem,  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  at 
Manila,  as  stating  that  there  are  more  than  50,000,000  acres  of  public  woodlands  in 
the  archipelago.  There  have  been  classified  up  to  the  present  time  665  species  of 
forest  trees,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  total  number  will  prove  to  be  fully  1,000  after 
the  regeiou  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored.  The  plans  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of 
the  Philippines  are  outlined,  in  which  timber  testing  and  forest  management  are  to 
be  given  a  prominent  place.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  leasing  of  forest  privi- 
leges daring  the  first  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  $200,000,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  revenues  are  about  $30,000  per  month,  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent  over 
what  they  were  during  the  Spanish  occupation.  The  present  market  for  all  timber 
is  in  Manila.  Some  of  the  timber  has  previously  been  exported  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
bat  at  present  the  demand  for  timber  in  Manila  and  other  parts  of  the  island  is 
greater  than  the  ability  to  supply  it 

The  forests  of  New  South  Wales,  J.  H.  Maiden  (Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  Walea, 
13  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  811-SS6,  map  1). — The  author  popularly  describes  the  forests 
of  New  South  Wales,  giNdng  their  topography  and  dividing  the  forest  region  into  4 
zones,  the  principal  characteristics  of  which  are  described.  Descriptions  and  eco- 
nomic notes  are  given  of  the  principal  forest  timbers  of  the  country.  Statistics  are 
qaoted  in  which  the  forest  area  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  acres,  of  which  in  1900 
there  had  been  reserved  6,355,605  acres.  These  reserves,  which  are  under  govern- 
ment control,  are  mostly  occupied  under  leases  for  grazing.  The  forestry  operations 
are  described  at  some  length,  the  annual  output  of  different  kinds  of  timber  being 
shown. 

On  the  improvement  and  renovation  of  beech  forests  in  Ardennes,  L. 
CucDB  (L'Ing.  Agr.  GembUmx,  11  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  4S7-446).— Attention  is  called 
to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  beech  forests,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  their 
reetitDtion.  The  author  recommends  the  prevention  of  the  removal  of  the  leaves, 
grass,  and  other  materials  constituting  the  forest  floor,  protection  of  the  young 
growth,  and  the  maintenance  of  plantations  from  which  the  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

Handbook  of  0«rman  dune  protection,  P.  Gbrhardt  (Handbuch  de»  deutschen 
DuneiJxtues.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1900;  noted  in  Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Foriit.  Belg.,8  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  56,  56). — This  work  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  sand  dunes  of  Germany, 
and  describes  the  methods  that  have  been  adopted  for  their  reclamation,  the  cost  of 
the  improvement,  and  methods  of  reforestation.  Among  the  tree  species  found 
adapted  to  planting  in  such  conditions  are  Scotch  pine,  Pieta  alba,  P.  exceUa,  Alnus 
ghitinom  and  Betala  verrucota,  and  under  certain  conditions  Pinua  laricio,  P.  rigida,  ash, 
elm,  poplar,  etc.  For  the  dunes  along  the  North  Sea  the  author  believes  it  feasible 
to  forest  them  with  mountain  pine  and  black  alder,  with  mixtures  of 'Scotch  pine  and 
bux:h  in  some  places.  For  the  side  of  dunes  next  the  coast,  planting  grass  and  other 
halophytic  plants  is  recommended  to  prevent  their  shifting  about 

Durability  of  timber  ( Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  444)- — A  discus- 
rion  is  given  of  the  relative  durability  of  seasoned  and  green  timber  when  used  for 
stmctural  purpoaea.  The  application  ot  coal  tar,  paint,  and  other  coverings  to  green 
timber  tends  to  increase  the  liability  to  dry  rot,  and  it  is  recommended  that  unsea- 
soned timber  should  not  be  painted  except  at  the  joints.    Where  seasoned  there  will 
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be  lesa  shrinkage  in  timber.  It  may  be  finiehed,  tarred,  or  painted  without  incar* 
ring  danger  of  dry  rot,  and  the  timber  itaelf  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  stronger. 
Wood  preserving  by  painting  with  or  immersing  in  tar  oils,  E.  P.  Schocr 
(JVans.  Term  Acad.  So.,  4  {1901),  No.  J,  pp.  88-92). — Gives  results  of  tests  of  timbers 
treated  with  carbolic  acid,  high-boiling  oils,  and  tar  bases.  To  protect  timber  by 
means  of  superficial  application  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  coal-tar  distil- 
late boiling  at  270°  C.  or  alx>ve,  free  from  low-boiling  oils  and  carbolic  acid,  and 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  tar  bases,  notably  acridine,  and  free  from  tarry  or 
insoluble  substances  that  close  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

On  the  color  and  weight  of  red-clover  seed,  C.  Fecwirth  {Landw.  Vem.  Sal., 
55  (1901),  iVo.  6,  pp.  439-4.5~'). — Studies  are  reported  on  the  color  and  weight  of  the 
different  see<l  found  in  re<l-clover  heads.  The  seed  in  a  lai^  number  of  clover 
heads  were  counted  and  divided  according  to  color,  an  attempt  being  made  to  divide 
each  head  as  nearly  as  p<xssible  into  an  upper  and  lower  half.  The  results  are  given 
for  9  heads,  showing  that  the  lower  half  of  the  head  contained  10  dark-violet  sewl, 
30  vari^ated,  72  deep  yellow,  and  86  yellow,  while  the  upper  half  contained  16 
dark  violet,  54  vari^ated,  72  deep  yellow,  and  64  yellow.  The  total  seed  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  plants  was  counted,  showing  considerable  variation  as  to  the 
color  of  the  seed.  Basc<l  upon  their  color,  the  seeil  produced  by  one  plant  were 
160  deep  yellow  and  44.5  yellow;  a  second  plant  produced  154  violet,  125  variegated, 
58  deep  yellow,  and  11  yellow  seed;  a  third,  177  deep  yellow  and  366  yellow  seed; 
while  still  another  bore  131  variegattnl  and  47  deep-yellow  seed.  From  these  and 
other  investigations  rei)<>rted  the  author  seems  to  believe  there  is  a  predisposition  in 
color  of  seed  found  in  the  red-clover  heads.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  yellow^  seed 
or  the  violet.  For  the  variegated  seed  and  those  approaching  that  color  there  seems 
to  be  greater  predisposition  to  the  production  of  dark-violet  seed  than  to  variegated. 
Numerous  weighings  were  made  of  different  classes  of  seed,  and  the  averages  showed 
that  the  dark-violet  see<l  were  the  heaviest,  followed  by  the  variegated,  and  the  aver- 
age of  these  was  still  heavier  than  the  lighter-colored  seeds. 

The  seed  coats  of  angiosperms  and  gymnosperms,  and  their  development, 
J.  J.  Attema  (De  zaadhnid  der  angiosperms:  en  gymnospermx  en  hare  onlwikteling. 
Groningm:  P.  Xoordhoff,  inoi,  pp.  i26). 

A  chemical  and  physiological  study  of  the  corneous  endosperm  of  some 
leguminous  seed,  M.  Goret  ( Them,  iMUS-lc-Saulnier  [Dedume'],  1901,  pp.  86). 

The  germination  of  seed  plants,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (Dodonaea,  1900,  pp. 
Ul-SOl). — Treats  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  germination  of  spcrma^ 
phytes. 

On  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  germination,  K.  Windisch  (T/indw.  Vers. 
St'U.,  55  (1901),  No.  4-6,  pp.  241-252;  abs.  in  Ann.  Agron.,  S7  (1901,  No.  8,  pp. 
388,  389) . — A  study  was  made  of  the  action  of  fonnaldehyde  in  strengths  of  0.02,  0.05, 
0.1,  0.2,  and  0.4  per  cent  upon  the  germination  of  lupines,  peas,  horse  beans,  soy 
beans,  flax,  summer  rape,  alfalfa,  clover,  and  maize.  In  general  the  more  concen- 
trated the  solution,  the  more  the  germination  was  retarded  and  the  less  number  of 
seeds  germinated,  the  action  of  the  formaldehyde  generally  manifesting  itself  by  a 
diminution  of  the  gcrminative  energy  of  the  seed.  The  most  dilute  solution  had 
little  or  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  germination  of  lupines,  peas,  beans,  or  maize, 
while  it  retarded  slightly  the  flax,  summer  rape,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  although  the 
total  germinations  were  not  diminished.  More  marked  effects  were  noted  as  the 
strength  of  solution  was  increased,  the  0.1  per  cent  having  an  injurious  effect  upon 
all  but  the  horse  l>eaus  an<l  maize.  The  summer  rape  and  flax  were  killed  and  the 
germination  of  the  alfalfa  and  clover  greatly  retarded.  The  0.2  per  cent  solution 
was  injurious  to  all  except  the  maize,  retarding  those  which  had  previously  not  been 
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affectal,  and  completely  killing  the  others;  while  the  0.4  per  cent  solution  destroyed 
all  seeds  except  the  maize. 

Qenninatiou  of  wheat  treated  with  copper  sulphate,  E.  Demovssv  {Ann. 
Agron.,  17  ( ISOl ) ,  No.  6,  pp.  S57-S61). — On  account  of  recently  published  investigations, 
which  showed  the  injurious  action  of  extreme  dilutions  of  copper  and  other  salts,  the 
author  was  led  to  study  the  effect  of  fungicides  upon  plants  and  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  for  the  comparatively  slight  injury  upon  foliage  and  seeds  when  treated  with 
fungicides  containing  an  amount  of  copper  far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  toxic 
strength.  In  the  case  of  fungicides  sprayed  upon  plants,  the  injurious  action  is 
nentralized  by  the  presence  Of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  alkalis.  Where  seeds  are 
soaked  or  wetted  with  strong  solutions,  the  reason  for  the  limited  injury  is  not  so 
evident. 

The  author  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  wheat  was  soakc<l  in 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  determinations  afterwards  made  of  the  copper 
adhering  to  the  seed.     In  ordinary  practice  the  strength  of  the  solution  employed  is 
1  kg.  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  a  hectoliter  of  water,  or  0.253  gm.  metallic  cop- 
per per  100  cc.  of  water.    In  the  first  of  the  author's  experiments,  25  gm.  of  wheat 
were  immersed  in  50  cc.  of  the  above  solution,  and  after  15  minutes'  immersion  the 
weight  of  the  copper  remaining  in  the  solution  was  practically  undiminished.    In  a 
second  case,  the  amount  of  metallic  c-opper  in  the  solution  fell  from  0.251  to  0.248 
gm.    After  treatment  25  gm.  of  seed  wheat  were  dried,  incinerated,  and  the  amount 
of  copper  adhering  was  found  to  be  0.011  gm.    After  washing  treated  seed  three 
times,  the  copper  still  adhering  was  0.009  gm.    Other  investigations  showed  that  the 
copper  was  wholly  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  grain,  at  least  none  could  be 
detected  by  potassium  ferrocyanid  tests  within  the  seed  coats.    Germination  tests 
were  made  of  6  lots  of  wheat,  of  5  gm.  each,  practically  100  seeds  each.    Two  lots 
were  simply  dipped  into  the  copper  solution;  2  soaked  for  15  minutes;  and  2  soaked 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  after  which  the  grain  was  washed  in  3  waters;  and  all 
germinated  under  similar  conditions,  with  a  check  lot  untreated.    A  retarding  action 
was  noted  for  all  treated  lots.    If  the  treated  seeds  were  germinated  upon  filter 
paper  no  injurious  action  was  noted,  and  similar  results  were  obtained  for  6  lots  of 
seed  germinated  in  pots  containing  soils,  some  of  which  contained  lime  and  others 
without.     In  explaining  this  lack  of  injury,  the  author  claims  the  capillary  action  of 
the  filter  paper  and  soils  droned  the  copper  from  the  seed,  and  as  a  result  the  tender 
radicles  did  not  come  in  contact  with  a  toxic  quantity  of  the  metal.    The  suggestion 
often  given,  that  seed  treated  with  copper  sulphate  should  afterwards  be  limed,  he 
believes  to  be  unnecessary  in  ordinary  practice,  his  experiments  having  shown 
equally  well  for  those  lots  which  received  no  lime.    The  physical  character  of  the 
soil  seems  sufi^icient  to  overcome  the  injurious  action  of  the  salt  when  used  in  ordi- 
nary strengths. 

Stiinulating  the  ^rmination  of  teak  seed  ( Trop.  Agr.,SO{  1900-1901  ),p.l76).  — 
It  is  stated  that  the  usual  time  required  for  germinating  seed  of  teak  varies  from  2  to 
3  months.  Experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  show  that  this  time  may  be 
greatly  shortened  in  different  ways.  One  experiment  was  carried  out  in  which  the 
seeds  were  placed  in  a  shallow  pit,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with  water,  and  sub- 
sequently the  seeds  were  kept  moist  by  being  watered  every  4  days.  In  the  second 
experiment  the  seeds  were  soaked  for  24  hours  in  warm  water  l)efore  planting.  In 
both  experiments  the  time  of  germination  was  reduced  to  a  few  days. 

Deciduous  tree  seeds,  G.  W.  Strand  (Florists'  Exchange,  IS  (1901),  No.  14, 
p.  379). — Directions  are  given  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  setnlsofa 
number  of  deciduous  forest  trees.  The  seeds  of  willows,  soft  maples,  poplars,  and 
elms — with  the  exception  of  the  red  elm — should  be  sown  on  ground  that  remains 
reasonably  moist,  as  soon  as  possible  after  gathering,  as  they  lose  their  germinating 
power  very  quickly.    The  depth  to  which  seeds  should  be  covered  varies  with  differ- 
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ent  varieties.  Elm,  poplar,  birch,  and  elder  should  not  be  covered  more  than  i  in.; 
maple,  ash,  box  elder,  and  baaswood,  from  }  to  1  in.;  oak,  chestnut,  walnat,  butter- 
nut, and  hickory,  from  IJ  to  2  in.  in  depth.  As  a  rule,  seeds  which  ripen  in  the 
fall  should  be  planted  at  once,  except  those  which  can  be  kept  over  without  danger 
of  spoiling.  Those  of  a  dry  nature  may  be  kept  until  spring  if  stratified  in  sand  or 
leaves.  They  have  also  been  preserved  by  being  mixed  with  leaves  and  hung  in 
sacks  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  kept  in  this  manner  they  must  be  thoroughly  soaked 
before  planting  or  many  of  them  will  not  sprout.  Locust  seeds  should  be  scalded 
before  planting,  and  only  the  swollen  ones  planted.  The  seeds  of  thorn  apple  or 
wild  thorn,  mountain  ash,  red  cedar,  juniper,  and  others  as  a  rule  do  not  germinate 
until  the  si^cond  season.  These  may  be  kept  either  in  a  stratified  condition  or 
planted  and  the  rows  mulched.  Seeds  which  have  a  fleshy  covering,  such  as  cher- 
ries and  plums,  should  be  separated  from  their  pulp  and  stratified  in  moist  sand 
until  planted. 

On  the  germination  of  half-ripe  dodder  seed,  W.  Kinzbl  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat., 
55  (1901),  So.  4-5,  pp.  355-256;  ahs.  in  Ann.  Agron.,  S7  (1901),  No.  S,  p.  S90).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  germination  of  immature  seed  of  Cugeuta  lupuU/ormii. 
Capsules  containing  green  seeds  were  collected,  some  of  which  were  preserved  as 
collected,  while  others  had  the  seed  removed.  In  testing  the  germination  of  the 
green  seed,  it  was  found  that  56  per  cent  of  those  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
capsules  germinated,  while  73  per  cent  of  those  preserved  within  the  seed  balls 
germinated.  Those  preserved  in  the  capsules,  while  germinating  more  slowly  at  the 
beginning,  finally  gave  92.5  per  cent  germination.  Seeds  allowed  to  ripen  normally 
which  were  germinated  for  comparison  gave  but  5  per  cent  germination  at  the  end 
of  26  days. 

The  sprouting  of  cocklebur  seeds,  £.  £.  Mastebhan  (Ohio  Nat.,  1  (1901),  No. 
6,  pp.  69,  70). 

Weeds  of  Montana,  J.  VV.  Blankinship  (Montana  Sta.  Bid.  SO,  pp.  70,  fig*.  SI).— 
A  general  study  is  given  of  the  weed  flora  of  the  State  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  weeds  are  descrited.  The  means  of  distribution  and  origin  of  the  weed 
flora  are  shown.  The  classification  of  the  weeds  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  per- 
ennials is  made  and  brief  notes  given  regarding  their  root  systems.  The  different 
wee<ls  are  classified  according  to  their  situations,  and  methods  for  eradication  are 
disi'ussed  at  .«ome  length.  The  weed  law  of  the  State  is  quoted,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Canada,  Scotfh,  and  Russian  thistles  are  proscribed.  An  annotated  list  of  the 
weeds  growing  in  Montana  is  given,  the  species  being  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  Those  which  are  especially  troublesome  are  indicated  by  having  their  scientific 
names  print*Kl  in  black-face  type.    In  all  138  species  are  enumerated. 

An  experiment  on  the  eradication  of  weeds  in  meadows,  R.  Adbrhold 
(Centhl.  Bali.  u.  Par.,  -2.  Abl.,  7  (1901),  No.  17-18,  p.  66S).—A.  brief  report  is  given 
of  experiments  conducted  with  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate  sprayed  upon 
meadows  to  destroy  weeds.  The  first  application  was  made  on  May  11,  followed  by 
a  t^econd  one  June  13.  The  herbicide  had  but  little  effect  upon  such  species  as  Bellis, 
Leotitodon  hiraxacicm,  Veronica,  thistles,  or  dead  nettle.  There  was  some  injury  done 
to  species  of  Symphytum  and  ifigopodium.  The  second  application  was  made  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  grass,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Lolium  and  Cynoeurus, 
but  the  flowering  stalks  of  Leontodon  and  Bellis  and  some  others  were  destroyed, 
thereby  preventing  the  spread  of  their  seeds. 

Experiments  in  the  destruction  of  wild  mustard  and  wild  radishes,  E.  Mabbb 
(Seinaine  Ayr.,  21  (1901),  No.  1069,  pp.  S68,S59). — In  order  to  popolarize  the  method 
of  weed  destruction  by  means  of  chemicals,  the  author  arranged,  during  the  summer 
of  1901,  with  a  number  of  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  department  of  Aveyron 
to  spray  crops  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  coppe'r  sulphate  and  a  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  iron  sulphate.    The  results  of  the  experiments  are  briefly  reported.    Fields 
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of  barley,  winter  wheat,  oats,  and  maize  were  sprayed  with  these  herbicides,  and 
vhere  properly  applied  resulted  in  the  destmction  of  the  wild  mustard,  the  wild 
radish,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  of  the  field  poppy,  crowfoot,  cardoons,  etc.  In 
f^eral,  all  the  treatments  were  successful,  but  on  account  of  cheapness  the  iron  sul- 
phate is  given  the  preference.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  use  of  this  herbicide  it  will 
be  possible  to  destroy  these  weeds  growing  in  fields  of  cereals. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Notes  on  fongos  diBeases  of  plants,  J.  Ray  (Rev.  Ghu  Bot.,  IS  (1901),  No.  14S, 
pp.  146-161). — ^The  author  believes  that  it  is  possible,  within  certain  limits,  to  pre- 
vent attacks  of  fungus  parasites  through  the  presence  of  inimical  substances  in  the 
tiaeues  of  the  host  plant.    Among  the  external  parasites  the  effect  of  the  host  is  inap- 
preciable and  fungicides  must  be  employed  in  combating  them.    For  internal  parasites 
a  namber  of  alternates  are  presented.    A  brief  report  is  given  of  experiments  in  which 
varioos  chemicals  were  injected  into  the  plants,  indicating,  the  author  believes,  that 
the  injection  of  the  juices  of  plants  not  subject  to  attacks  of  a  specific  oi^ganism  will 
secore  immunity  for  the  treated  plant  from  attacks  of  that  fungus.    The  principal  part 
of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  experiments  in  which  immunity  to  disease 
was  secured  by  producing  a  mild  form  of  disease  through  inoculation  with  attenuated 
cultures  of  the  fungi,  or  by  the  use  of  toxins  derived  from  pure  cultures  of  the  organ- 
isms.   The  methods  of  attenuation  were  those  usually  employed  in  such  investiga- 
tions and  consisted  of  heat,  light,  and  cold.    Experiments  were  conducted  with 
wheat,  cats,  lupines,  beans,  sunflowers,  radishes,  and  mustard,  all  of  which — with  the 
exception  of  the  mustard — are  subject  to  a  bacterial  rot  caused  by  Bacillus pulrefacient. 
The  experiments  with  the  lupines  and  beans  are  reported  at  considerable  length. 
The  bacteria  cause  a  peculiar  rotting  of  the  tissues,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of 
viscous  gum  which  has  a  very  characteristic  odor.    Inoculations  with  attenuated 
cnltoree,  or  with  a  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  alcoholic  precipitate  secured 
from  the  cnltures,  produced  a  mild  form  of  disease  which  apparently  rendered  plants 
immune  to  subsequent  attack.    The  author  believes  that  the  occasional  immunity 
and  resistance  of  some  individuals  to  disease  is  largely  brought  about  in  this  manner. 
Besult  of  experiments  for  the  prevention  of  bunt  in  wheat,  W.  Farrer 
(Affr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  IS  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  419-4^0).— In  1899  and  1900  the 
author  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  for  the  prevention  of  bunt  in  wheat  at 
Lambrigg,  Australia.    The  results  of  his  experiments  in  1899  showed  that  copper 
sulphate  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  fungicide  for  the  prevention  of  bunt. 
Repeating  his  experiments  in  1900  the  results  obtained  were  much  more  favorable 
for  the  use  of  fungicides  than  the  previous  season.    The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  drilling  different  varieties  of  wheat  in  20-yard  rows  in  which  badly 
infested  seed  was  used  or  smut  balls  were  broken  and  mixed  with  the  seed  before  treat- 
ment   The  experiments  show  that  formalin  was  eflScient  in  destroying  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fungus  spores,  and  from  the  tabular  statement  but  few  plants 
produced  any  smutty  heads  which  had  been  treated  either  with  formalin  or  copper 
sulphate.    The  fungicides,  however,  were  in  some  instances  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
seed.    Considerable  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  varieties  to  smut  is  reported. 
A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  in  which  the  seed  was  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
other  lots  satgected  to  dry  heat,  the  temperatures  ranging  from  130  to  180°  F.,  but 
negative  results  were  obtained.    An  experiment  was  attempted  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  infest  wheat  through  the  soil  by  stirring  smut  balls  in  the  soil.    The  seed 
wheat  sown  was  from  plants  which  showed  no  indication  of  disease,  and  of  the  plants 
which  g^w  and  came  to  maturity  every  one  was  found  to  be  free  of  bunt.    In  a 
somewhat  similar  experiment  it  was  shown  that  plants  grown  from  seed  which  had 
been  produced  on  noninfested  plants  did  not  show  any  disease. 
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ObserTatioiis  on  the  propagration  of  apple-tre«  canker,  DBScouBS-BESACRBa 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Pariit,  13S  {1901),  No.  7,  pp.  4S8,  4S9;  abs.  in  Card.  Chron., 
S.  ser.,  S9  (1901),  No.  146,  p.  22n). — ^The  author  reports  on  obeervations  made  on  the 
apple-tree  canker  in  nurseries  containing;  several  thousand  trees,  and  prolonged  for 
a  considerable  period.  He  asserts  that  the  appearance  of  canker,  caused  by  Necbna 
ditimma,  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  a  woolly  aphis  on  the 
branches  or  roots  of  the  trees.  The  presence  of  the  woolly  aphis  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  canker,  if  diseased  trees  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
otherwise  there  is  no  canker.  The  appearance  of  canker  followed  punctures  of  the 
aphis  when  the  insect  had  been  transferred  from  a  contaminated  region,  and  all  the 
cankers  examined  on  the  apple  tree  contained  the  fungus  N.  ditimma.  Experiments 
were  conducted  in  which  colonies  of  woolly  aphis  were  transferred  from  a  diseased 
tree  and  placed  upon  a  sound  one  near  wounds  which  had  been  intentionally  made, 
and  soon  after  the  canker  growth  was  observed  in  these  wounds;  while  colonies 
taken  from  sound  trees  and  transferred  to  other  trees,  under  identical  conditions, 
seldom  developed  any  cankerous  growth.  These  experiments  were  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  times  with  similar  results.  It  seems  that  the  woolly  aphis  is  an  active  agent 
in  the  transmission  of  apple  canker,  not  only  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  fungus, 
but  in  actually  transporting  the  mycelium  and  spores  to  wounds  which  had  been 
accidentally  made.  As  means  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  nicotin, 
tannin,  and  tannic  acid  have  been  found  very  efficient,  the  solution  being  employed 
after  thorough  cleansing  of  the  diseased  part  and  cutting  away  the  cankerous  growth. 
The  use  of  tannic  acid  gave  particularly  favorable  results. 

The  canker  fungiis  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {^London],  (i(  1901),  No.  l,pp.  lS-16,  pL  1). — 
A  popular  description  is  given  of  the  apple-tree  canker  of  Europe  (Nectria  ditiisima). 
In  addition  to  attacking  apple  trees,  some  varieties  of  which  are  more  susceptible 
than  others,  this  fungus  has  also  been  noted  on  pear,  plum,  oak,  beech,  ash,  hazel, 
alder,  maple,  and  linden.  Young  branches  of  trees  which  are  attacked  should  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  the  fungus  shows  itself,  and  older  branches  may  have  the  wounded 
parts  cut  away  and  the  cut  surface  coated  with  gas  tar  or  some  similar  substance. 
If  the  disease  spreads  from  the  original  point  of  infection  the  branch  should  be  cut 
off.  The  fungus  may  be  held  in  check  by  applying  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  disea.sed  parts  of  the  trees. 

Boot  rot  of  peaches,  sugar  prunes,  and  apricots,  H.  von  Schrenk  (Padjic 
Rural  Press,  61  (1901),  No.  21,  p.  S24). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  which 
attacks  the  roots  of  peaches,  prunes,  and  apricots.  The  fungus  attacks  the  younger 
roots,  growing  through  the  bark  into  the  inner  bark  and  the  cambium  layer.  As  Uje 
disease  progres-ses  the  newer  wood  becomes  affected,  and  pockets  filled  with  gum 
appear  here  and  there.  At  first  these  pockets  are  very  small,  but  rapidly  increasing 
in  size  and  fusing  form  large  cavities  separated  only  by  thin  layers  of  pith  rays.  The 
gum  exudes  from  the  Imrk,  where  it  can  be  readily  detected  in  roots  still  alive.  With 
continued  growth  of  the  fungus  the  cambium  layer  and  inner  bark  are  killed  near 
the  point  of  infection,  and  the  fungus  spreads  toward  the  base  of  the  tree.  In  trees 
which  are  in  a  dying  condition  the  bark  readily  separates  from  the  diseased  roots. 
In  the  specimens  submitted  to  the  author  there  were  no  signs  of  fruiting  bodies,  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  fungus  could  not  be  definitely  determined.  Koot  diseases, 
caused  by  Agaricus  meUem  and  Peniophora  parasitica,  which  destroy  many  fruit  trees, 
are  described;  and  based  upon  other  investigations  the  author  recommends  combat- 
ing the  diseases  by  trenching  about  diseased  trees,  sterilizing  the  soil  where  possible, 
and  planting  resistant  varieties. 

Pear  blight  on  the  Pttciflc  coast,  N.  B.  Pierce  (California  Fruit  Grower,  ie 
(1901),  No.  675,  p.  4). — The  occurrence  of  pear  blight  among  the  orchards  of  poma- 
ceous  fruits  is  noted,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  methods  of  infection  are 
described,  being  essentially  those  given  by  Waite  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  796). 
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A  cherry  disease,  F.  Corboz  {Oiron.  Agr.  Canton  Vavd,  14  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp. 
S87-SS9). — ^Notes  the  occasional  occurrence  of  Onomonia  en/lhrostoma  upon  cherries  in 
Switzerland.  The  fungus  attacks  the  leaves,  sometimes  very  severely,  but  is  seldom 
found  upon  trees  where  light  and  air  are  sufficient. 

Fungous  and  insect  enemies  of  citrus  ftnits  and  means  for  their  preven- 
tion, 6.  D'UTBA(Boi.  A  ffr.  Sao  Paulo,  Z.  ««•.,  1901,  No.  6,  pp.  i5/-tf«*).— Brief  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  a  number  of  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of  the  orange,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  prevention.  Among  the  diseases  described  are  gummosis,  which  it  is 
clumed  is  caused  by  Mycosphseretta  lo^greni,  as  well  as  a  second  form  caused  by 
Aphumeetria  coeeieola,  IXdymtUa  eitri,  OMelotrichum  gUeosponoidet,  Glceotporitan  tpe- 
gtuaini,  and  Fvmago  cUri.  Of  the  insects  described  most  of  them  belong  to  the  group 
commonly  known  as  scale  insects. 

Collar  rot  in  citrus  trees,  W.  J.  Allen  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  SotUh  Wales,  IS  (1901), 
No.  6,  p.  7i8) . — The  occurrence  of  mal-di-goma  or  collar  rot  is  mentioned  and  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  bark,  after  which  the  wound  is  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  is 
recommended  as  a  treatment. 

A  cure  for  orange  root  rot  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  19  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
186, 186). — Recommends  digging  up  diseased  trees,  cleaning  off  all  adhering  dirt,  and 
exposing  the  roots  for  a  week  or  10  days  to  the  air  under  shade,  after  which  cut  the 
tree  back  severely  and  replant.  This  method,  it  is  said,  has  been  repeatedly  fol- 
lowed with  success. 

Diseases  of  pineapples,  C.  W.  Mally  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  19  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  171-180). — The  author  agrees  with  Schdnland  that  the  mealy  bug  is  neither 
the  originating  cause  nor  an  important  factor  in  pineapple  diseases. 

Report  of  the  ag^ricultural  chemical  experiment  station  in  Spalato,  F. 
GcozDENOVic  (Zl»chr.  Landw.  Vermchmti.  Oetterr:,  4  (1901),  No,  S,  pp.  gB4-m). — 
Among  the  investigations  pursued  were  experiments  on  the  prevention  of  a  number 
of  plant  diseases.  Grape  peronospora,  oidium,  and  white  rot  are  described,  and 
experiments  reported  in  the  use  of  various  fungicides  for  their  prevention.  Among 
the  substances  used  were  solutions  of  various  compounds  of  zinc,  cadmium,  nickel, 
and  copper.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  the  best  suited  to  use  in  combating  dis- 
ease. Experiments  on  the  efficiency  of  sea  water  as  a  fungicide  were  continued  and 
indicated  that  the  use  of  this  substance  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  has  a 
decidedly  injurious  effect.  A  disease  of  olives,  due  to  Cycloconium  oUaginum,  was 
decidedly  injurious,  but  experiments  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  with  a  potassium  permanganate  solutiqn  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  readily 
controlled.  Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  wine  are  reported,  as  well  as 
inveetigations  in  fertilizers,  minerals,  oils,  etc. 

Comparative  effects  of  lightning  and  g^^vure  on  grapevines,  L.  Ravaz  and 
A.  BoNNKT  (Ompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ISi  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  806-807).— ThB 
effect  of  electricity  upon  plants,  as  shown  by  the  shattered  trunks  of  trees  when 
struck  by  lightning,  is  described  at  some  length.  The  authors  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  which  growing  grapevines  were  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  power- 
ful electric  currents  from  a  dynamo,  after  which  the  plants  were  replaced  in  the  vine- 
yard, where  they  were  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions.  The  changes  produced  by 
the  electric  currents  were  compared  with  those  produced  by  lightning,  as  well  as 
those  produced  by  the  disease  knowb  as  g^livure,  which  has  been  attributed  to  freez- 
ing and  to  bacterial  agencies.  The  authors  found  in  the  plants  subjected  to  electric 
currents  that  there  was  a  drying,  banning  at  the  summit  of  the  branches.  The 
bark  was  broken  and  crevices  formed  to  various  depths.  Within  the  branches  the 
tisBuee  were  dried  and  more  or  less  destroyed.  These  conditions  are  identical  with 
those  produced  by  the  disease  in  question,  and  the  authors  believe  that  what  has 
been  attributed  to  the  bacterial  disease  or  to  freezing  is  really  due  to  the  effect  of 
lightning  upon  the  vines  in  the  vineyard. 
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O^vure,  ^uxninoBia,  etc.,P.ViALA  {Rev.VU.,16  (1901),  No. S84,  pp. 46 1-464).— 
In  a  controversial  article  the  author  takes  exception  to  the  statement  of  Bonnet  and 
Ravaz  that  g^livure  as  a  bacterial  disease  should  be  no  longer  recognized,  claiming 
this  disease  was  due  to  the  effect  of  lightning  upoMthe  vines.  The  effect  of  electri- 
city on  vines,  as  shown  by  experiments  of  these  authors,  is  given  above.  The  author 
of  the  present  paper  recoimts  his  experiments  and  those  of  a  number  of  others  in 
which  inoculation  experiments  were  conducted  with  bacteria  from  diseased  vines,  in 
which  the  characteristic  lesions  were  produced  without  any  appreciable  difficulty. 
The  same  general  condition  of  vines  is  produced,  the  author  claims,  by  the  bacterial 
disease  which  be  has  described  under  the  name  g^livure,  by  the  injury  of  hail  and 
possibly  by  lightning.  The  different  diseases  which  have  been  attributed  to  bacterial 
agencies,  the  author  says,  are  probably  identical,  and  maintains  that  the  first  name 
published  was  g^livure  and  that  gummosis,  maladie  d'OMron,  and  possibly  mal  nero 
are  identical.  While  not  denying  that  lightning  may  cause  effects  that  have  been 
confounded  with  bacterial  disease,  the  author  still  maintains  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tive bacterial  disease  to  which  grapevines  are  subject. 

Practical  treatment  for  black  rot  and  mildew,  G.  CAZKArx-CA2ALKr  {Rev. 
Vit.,  15  (1901),  No.  S92,  p.  677). — The  relation  between  moisture,  temperature,  and 
growth  of  fungi  is  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  time  for  spraying  said  to  be 
during  periods  of  low  temperature,  accompanied  by  rain.  Spraying  immediately 
after  a  period  of  hot,  rainy  weather  is  said  to  be  useless. 

Black  rot  and  mildew,  G.  Cazbaux-Cazalet  (Rev.  Vit.,  16  (1901),  No.  396,  pp. 
68-71) . — Describes  the  essential  characteristics  of  these  diseases  as  shown  upon  the 
leaves,  the  object  being  to  enable  growers  to  recognize  the  diseases  in  their  different 
stages  and  to  know  when  to  apply  preventive  treatments. 

Gray  rot  of  grrapes,  J.  M.  Gcillon  (Rev.  Vit.,  16  (1901),  No.  401,  pp.  g06-S0S).— 
Describes  attacks  of  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  the  author  considers  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  injury  to  vineyards  in  Charentes. 

Concerning  gray  rot,  B.  de  Chefdbbibn  (Rev.  I'tt.,  16  (1901),  No.  40g,  pp.SS6- 
eS8). — Gives  methods  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  sulphosteatite  for  combating 
attacks  of  Bolrytig  cinerea. 

Chlorosis  of  grapes,  B.  Chauzit  (Ren.  VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  S9S,  pp.  718-719).— 
This  disease  is  said  to  be  most  injurious  on  vines  grown  upon  calcareous  soils.  It 
may  be  wholly  prevented  by  washing  vines  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  400  gm. 
to  100  liters  of  water.  The  salt  may  also  be  applied  to  the  soil  about  the  base  of  the 
vine  with  advantage. 

Sulphuring  grrapes  during  flowering,  P.  Pacottbt  (iJer.  VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  S88, 
pp.  683, 5SS) . — The  author  concludes  that  the  application  of  sulphur  during  flowering 
is  not  only  not  injurious  to  the  setting  of  fruit,  but  aids  in  pollination,  the  blast  of 
air  scattering  the  pollen  to  a  considerable  extent.  Applications  at  this  time  are  said 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  reducing  mildew. 

Sulphur  and  sulphuring,  B.  Chauzit (^ev.  Vit.,  15(1901), N0.S88, pp.  680-68S) . — 
Discusses  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a  fungicide  when  applied  as  a  powder  or  in  various 
chemical  compounds. 

Copper  fungicides  and  fine  wines,  P.  Pacottet  (Rev.  VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  398, 
pp.  1S9,  130). — The  author  claims  that  the  use  of  certain  fungicides  exerts  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  the  quality  of  some  of  the  fine  wines.  This  is  especially  true 
when  resin,  molasses,  soap,  etc.,  are  added  to  increase  the  adhesive  qualities  of  the 
fungicide.  The  use  of  verdigris  or  other  clear  fungicide  for  the  later  sprayings  is 
recommended  as  not  being  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  wine.  If  copper  acetate 
is  used,  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  eliminated  in  the  processes  of  fermentation. 

ShizophagUB  populinus,  P.  A.  Dangbard  (Botaniste,  7.  ter.,  1901,  No.  6,  pp. 
t85-3Sn,  pl». ;?).— In  1896  the  author  gave  a  preliminary  note  on  a  disease  of  poplar 
trees  which  was  attributed  to  the  above-named  fungus.    Since  that  time  he  has  con- 
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tinned  his  mvestigations  and  affinns  his  previous  conclusion  tliat  the  fungus  belongs 
to  the  order  Chytridinese.  The  parasite  attacks  the  young  roots,  shutting  off  their 
natrition  and  accomplishing  their  destruction.  The  roots  of  diseased  trees  contain 
bat  few  root  hsurs,  and  young  roots  are  very  rare,  and  as  a  result  the  nutrition  of  the 
tree  is  impaired.  If  an  examination  be  made  of  the  roots  the  cortex  will  be  found 
invaded  by  a  nonseptate  mycelium,  which  not  only  invades  the  tissues,  but  often 
completely  fills  the  cells.  The  fungus  does  not  extend  into  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
root  The  effect  on  the  tree  is  generally  noticed  by  the  destruction  of  the  higher 
branches,  since  the  roots  are  unable  to  furnish  the  normal  amount  of  nutrition  and 
the  lower  roots  appropriate  what  is  supplied,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  perish. 
Some  of  the  morphological  phenomena  of  the  fungus  are  described  in  considerable 
detail. 

Woodinesa  of  the  passion  firuit,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  Wales,  It 
(1901),  No.  4,  pp.  407-il8,  pi.  l,flgs.  IS). — Attention  is  called  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  passion  vine,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Australia. 
The  disease,  which  the  author  designates  as  "woodiness,"  has  been  known  for  10 
years  or  more  and  is  of  widespread  distribution.  The  name  of  the  disease  is  derived 
from  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  fruit.  The  affected  vines  are  unhealthy  in 
general  appearance,  their  color  being  more  or  less  yellowish  green.  The  leaves  are 
nnaller,  distorted,  and  spotted,  and  the  branches  more  or  less  twisted  and  crooked. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  develops  abnormally,  the  fruit  frequently  falling  before  maturity, 
and  that  which  remains  on  the  vines  is  worthless  on  account  of  the  absence  of  edible 
palp  and  the  woodiness  of  the  rind.  The  seeds  of  diseased  fruits  are  invariably 
smaller  and  lighter  in  weight  than  sound  ones.  Just  before  the  time  for  ripening, 
the  diseased  fruits  assume  an  unnatural  green  color  and  not  infrequently  crack. 

Various  causes  have  been  suggested  as  producing  this  disease,  among  which  are 
exposed  position,  frosts,  poor  soils,  improper  fertilizers,  and  insa£Bcient  moisture. 
Associated  with  this  disease  the  author  has  observed  a  fungus  which  is  as  yet  not 
definitely  determined.  He  believes  from  his  investigationd  that  the  fungus  is  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease,  although  as  yet  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  substantiate 
this  claim.  Various  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  the 
principal  of  which  are  fertilizer  mixtures  by  the  use  of  which  more  vigorous  vines 
are  secured.  It  is  churned  that  the  disease  can  be  communicated  through  the  planting 
of  seeds  from  infected  fruit,  and  the  author  recommends  propagation  by  cuttings  and 
layering  wherever  practicable.  It  is  believed — although  no  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  fact — that  the  growth  of  the  fungus  may  be  prevented  by 
spraying  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Violet  roBts  of  Korth  America,  J.  C.  Arthcr  and  E.  W.  D.  Holwat  {Mxnne- 
tota  Boi.  Studies,  S.  ser. ,  1901,  pt.  5,  pp.  6S1-641,  pi.  1) . — ^The  occurrence,  distribution, 
and  host  plants  are  described  of  jEeidium  pedatatum,  Puecinia  violte,  and  P.  effwa. 
The  authors  point  out  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  different  species,  describ- 
ing their  diSerent  phases  in  detail.  Foar  additional  species  of  violet  rusts  are  known 
to  occur  in  Europe,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  may  eventually  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Chrysanthemiun  rust,  Chifplot  (Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  99  (1901),  No.  7SS,  pp. 
SSI,  86g). — In  a  translated  article  the  author  gives  directions  for  the  prevention  of 
chrysanthemum  rust  This  consists  of  a  winter  treatment  in  which  the  leaves  of 
affected  plants  should  be  collected  and  burned,  and  the  pots  and  old  stems  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulpbid.  In  the  spring  growers  should  choose  buds  not 
infected  with  the  disease,  and  before  using  them  they  should  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  no  pustules  of  rust  are  present  Before  putting  them  in  the  frame  it  is 
recommended  that  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphid.  The 
sammer  treatment  consists  of  the  removal  and  burning  of  affected  leaves  and  the 
Bpraying  of  plants  with  potassium  sulphid  solution. 
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When  to  apply  Bordeanx  mixture,  6.  Quum  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  Au»- 
iralia,  6  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  18-SS,  figi.  S). — Gives  formnlas  for  preparation  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  for  spraying  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  similar  fruit  recommends  first 
application  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Later  sprayings  with  more  dilute  mix- 
tures should  follow. 

A  lime  and  soap  ftmgicide,  Mancheron  (Rev.  VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  401,  p.  SOS). — 
Describes  the  preparation  of  a  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  soap  is  added.  The 
lime  is  said  to  be  held  in  suspension  in  very  fine  particles,  and  the  fungicide  does  not 
color  fruit  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Crystallized  and  powdered  copper  sulphate,  P.  Pacottet  and  A.  Lievbs  (Rev. 
VU.,  16  (1901),  No.  400,  p.J79).—The  diflSculty  of  dissolving  the  crystallized  copper 
sulphate  is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  stated  that  2  forms  of  powdered  copper  sulphate  are 
on  the  French  market,  one  which  is  evidently  crushed  crystals,  the  other  apparently 
crystallized  from  solutions  which  are  agitated  continually.  Analyses  show  the  latter 
varies  considerably,  some  specimens  containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent  iron  sulphate. 


ENTOHOLOOT. 

Some  miscellaneous  restilts  of  the  work  of  the  DiTision  of  Entomology 

(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divmon  of  Entomology  Bui.  SO,  n.  ser.,  pp.  98,  pU.  Z,  figs.  S9). — The 
differential  grasshopper  in  the  Mississippi  Delta;  oilier  common  species,  H.  A.  Morgan 
(pp.  7-SS). — In  Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  a  large  territory  was  flooded  in  1897,  and  the 
flood  prevented  the  planting  of  this  area  during  that  season.  Weeds  flourished  in 
this  locality  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  when  the  area  was  planted  in  1898  grass- 
hoppers were  present  in  considerable  numbers  and  attacked  cotton.  In  1899  the 
grasshoppers  attacked  cultivated  plants  in  this  region  to  an  extent  which  constituted 
a  plague.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding  this  outbreak  was  made 
by  the  author.  It  was  found  that  the  eggs  were  deposited  from  July  20  to  October 
1,  the  number  of  eggs  in  each  sac  ranging  from  103  to  132.  The  eggs  were  deposited 
in  ditch  banks,  plantation  roads,  upon  levees,  around  stumps  and  logs,  and  even  in 
the  logs.  It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  settlers  in  that  locality  that  areas  which 
had  been  flooded  and  left  uncultivated  were  much  frequented  by  the  grasshoppers  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  eggs.  The  eggs  began  hatching  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
the  entire  life  history  of  the  grasshoppers,  minus  the  time  required  for  incubation, 
was  119  days.  The  young  were  observed  to  remain  after  hatching  for  several  hours 
clt>se  to  the  egg  pod  from  which  they  had  emerged.  Experiments  were  tried  in  per- 
fecting remedies  for  use  against  this  grasshopper.  Thorough  cultivation  was  found 
by  laboratory  tests  and  field  observations  to  be  an  effective  method  for  breaking 
open  the  egg  pods  and  exposing  the  eggs  to  climatic  changes.  Winter  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  therefore  advised  where  practicable.  Spraying  with  a  12  per  cent  kero- 
sene emulsion  at  least  once  a  day  was  very  effective  when  applied  upon  the  egg  beds 
at  about  the  time  of  hatching.  Another  effective  method  was  found  in  damming 
water  in  ditches,  covering  the  surface  with  kerosene  oil  or  kerosene  emulsion,  and 
driving  the  grasshoppers  into  the  ditches.  Where  hopperdozeis  could  not  be  used 
successfully  it  was  found  that  good  effects  were  secured  from  dragging  tarred  sheets 
over  infesteil  country.  The  young  were  thus  captured  and  destroyed.  Experiments 
with  the  South  African  fungus  showed  that  where  a  solution  of  this  fungus  was 
spread  out,  diseased  grasshoppers  were  abundant.  Another  grasshopper  (Sehislocerca 
obscura)  was  not  affected  by  this  fungus.  Experiments  in  the  use  of  acid  phosphate, 
lime,  kainit,  and  other  substances  to  check  the  march  of  the  grasshoppers  proved  the 
ineffectiveness  of  these  substances.  Among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  grasshopper 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  locust  mite,  blister  beetle,  Helieobia  helicis,  Sareophaga 
spp.,  Scelio  hyalinipamis,  and  S.  adipodiv.     Notes  are  given  also  on  the  occurrence 
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and  injarioos  habits  of  Schittocerca  americana,  S.  obscura,  JKctyophonis  retieulalus, 
Dissodeira  eanlbia,  Chorlophaga  virid\feuciaia,  Orchelimum  agUe,  and  other  related 
species.  With  r^ard  to  the  relation  between  flooding  and  rainMl  and  the  presence 
of  grasshoppers,  it  was  observed  that  where  heavy  rains  occur  in  May  and  June, 
immediately  following  a  flooding  of  the  land,  the  grasshoppers  do  not  prevail  to  any 
great  extent.  Where,  however,  dry  summers  foUow  flooding  the  grasshoppers  occur 
in  much  larger  numbera. 

Same  iiuecticide  expmmerUt,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  33-39). — Plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees 
were  sprayed  with  crude  petroleum  on  March  22  between  2  and  3  p.  m.  The  day 
was  bright  and  the  weather  continued  fair  for  4  days  after  the  application.  Another 
block  of  trees  was  sprayed  at  the  same  time  with  kerosene.  After  the  second  day 
the  trees  which  were  sprayed  with  kerosene  showed  only  a  very  alight  discoloration. 
The  crude  petroleum  was  apparent  on  the  trees,  however,  for  3  weeks.  The  grass 
under  the  trees  seemed  at  first  to  be  badly  affected  by  kerosene,  but  later  it  recovered 
and  showed  no  permanent  injury.  No  bad  effects  were  produced  on  the  trees  by 
either  crude  petroleum  or  kerosene,  and  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  Diwtpis  pentagona  were 
apparently  ail  kUled.  A  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  wash,  made  in  the  proportion  of  30 
Ibe.  of  lime,  20  lbs.  of  sulphur,  and  15  Ibe.  of  salt  to  60  gal.  of  water,  was  applied  at 
a  boiling  temperature  to  pear  and  plum  trees  infested  with  San  Joa&  scale  and  D.  pen- 
lagona.  The  application  was  made  on  March  23  and  repeated  on  March  24.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  heat  of  the  solution  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
effectiveness,  infested  trees  were  sprayed  with  boiling  water  with  the  result  that  none 
of  the  scale  seemed  to  be  injured  by  such  application.  The  San  Jo86  scale  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  wash.  The  weather  following  the 
application  was  exceedingly  favorable,  and  it  is  believed  that  where  such  is  the  case 
this  insecticide  may  prove  as  effective  in  the  East  as  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  An  appli- 
cation of  Bordeaux  mixture  kerosene  emulsion,  in  the  proportion  of  5  lbs.  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  1  gal.  of  kerosene,  churned  together  until  the  oil  was  emulsified,  was 
sprayed  on  peach  trees  infected  with  D.  pentagona  on  April  24.  The  mixture  had 
little  effect  on  the  trees,  but  did  not  kill  the  scales.  Kerosene-lime  emulsion,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  lbs.  fresh  lime  and  5  gal.  of  water  to  1  gal.  of  kerosene,  applied  on 
April  14  to  peach  trees  infested  with  D.  pentagona,  had  the  effect  of  destroying  nearly 
all  of  the  scales  without  causing  injury  to  the  trees.  Whitewash,  prepared  by  slaking 
2  Ibe.  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  in  a  thick  coat  on  April  14  to  a  plum 
tree  infested  with  D.  penlagona,  bad  little  or  no  effect  on  adult  scales.  It  appeared 
to  have  a  slight  value  in  preventing  the  settling  of  young  scales.  Formaldehyde  gas 
produced  in  a  patent  generator  to  a  strength  3  or  4  times  greater  than  that  which 
is  necessary  for  germicide  purposes  was  tested  on  infested  stored  products.  The 
Angoumois  grain  moth  was  killed  if  not  protected,  but  the  bean  weevils  were  appar- 
ently not  injured.  A  test  was  made  of  this  gas  by  placing  a  tent  over  a  peach  tree 
infested  with  D.  pentagona  and  generating  the  gas  imder  the  tent.  The  tree  was 
badly  affected  and  died  soon  after  the  application.    Scale  insects  were  destroyed. 

The  carriage  of  digeate  hyfiiet,  L.  0.  Howard  ( pp.  39-45) . — The  essential  parts  of  this 
article  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (£.  S.  B.,  13,  p.  163). 

Thf  green  dover  toorm  (PUUhypena  acabra),  F.H.  Chittenden  (pp. 45-50). — The  larva 
of  this  moth  feeds  on  leguminous  plants,  especially  clover,  and  has  been  observed  as 
attacking  beans,  peas,  soy  beans,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  When  attacking 
strawberries  the  pupal  condition  was  passed  in  the  rolled  strawberry  leaf.  The 
apeciea  is  described  in  its  various  stages  and  brief  notes  are  given  on  its  habits  and 
life  history.  Poisons  can  of  course  not  be  used  on  infested  pasture  lands  or  on  clover 
fields.  The  attacks  of  the  insects  on  lawns,  however,  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
frequent  mowing  with  a  lawn  mower. 

Report  upon  an  invettigaiion  of  the  codling  moth  in  Idaho  in  1900,  C.  B.  Simpson  (pp. 
51-63). — The  codling  moth  is  reported  as  occurring  everywhere  in  Idaho  except  iu 
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certain  localities  in  the  mountains.  During  1900  about  50  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop 
was  dtetroyed  and  in  some  places  the  damage  was  aa  high  as  75  per  cent  Pears 
were  only  slightly  infested.  The  codling  moth  was  first  known  as  an  apple  pest  in 
Idaho  in  1887,  and  probably  came  into  the  northern  part  of  the  State  by  way  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley.  According  to  observations  on  different  varieties  of  apples,  the 
Pewaukee  was  most  infested,  whMe  the  Wineeap  was  least  attacked.  Egga  were 
found  throughout  the  summer  either  on  the  fruit  or  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  larvae  of  the  first  brood  entered  the  apple  at  the 
calyx  end.  In  later  broods  only  a  few  entered  at  this  ^int.  A  number  of  larvse 
may  be  found  in  a  single  apple,  13  burrows  being  found  in  one  large  specimen.  In 
Idaho  the  broods  overlap  to  a  remarkable  extent;  all  stages  of  the  insect  except  the 
adult  were  found  in  the  field  from  July  7  to  September  1,  and  larvse  were  found 
under  bands  on  the  trees  every  day  during  this  time.  Every  tree  had  at  least  3 
complete  broods  and  a  partial  fourth  brood  during  the  year.  A  few  of  the  pupee  are 
parasitized,  but  the  paraxites  are  not  identified.  The  larvee  are  attacked  by  ants  and 
birds,  and  bats  occasionally  capture  the  moths.  According  to  the  author's  observa- 
tions, the  chief  arsenites  are  all  about  equally  effective  as  applied  against  the  codling 
moth.  It  is  recommended  that  2  sprayings  be  applied  while  the  calyx  is  open,  one 
immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  the  other  about  a  week  later.  The  third 
application  should  be  made  when  the  second  brood  is  entering  the  fruit.  Wind&lk 
should  be  destroyed,  the  easiest  method  being  to  allow  hogs  or  sheep  to  run  in  the 
orchard.  Banding  the  trees  is  also  very  effective.  The  bands  should  be  placed 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  about  1|  ft.  above  the  groimd  upward.  If  the 
tree  is  large  it  is  best  to  put  a  band  on  each  of  the  branches.  Two  bands  on  tbe. 
trunk  are  recommended  as  better  than  one. 

Inted*  and  the  weather  during  the  season  of  1900,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  63-76). — From 
observations  on  this  subject  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  forms  intro- 
duced into  the  North  from  further  south  show  a  tendency  to  produce  one  or  more 
generations  in  excess  of  the  number  developed  by  related  species  which  are  native  to 
the  region  of  the  adopted  habitat.  These  introduced  species  are  frequently  observed 
to  remain  later  in  the  field  than  native  species.  As  a  result  of  these  habits,  in  com- 
bination with  their  greater  susceptibility  to  low  temperatures,  the  introduced  species 
are  liable  to  great  destruction  every  year,  and  their  residence  in  the  northern  limits 
of  their  range  can  therefore  scarcely  be  considered  permanent 

On  the  habits  of  Entilia  sinutUa,  L.  O.  Howard  (pp.  75-78). — ^This  species  of  leaf 
hopper  is  found  on  a  number  of  plants,  especially  sunflower.  The  insect  is  attended 
by  2  species  of  ants,  Camponotus  pictus  and  Formica  subsencea.  The  young  leaf  hop- 
pers are  guarded  by  the  ants  and  kept  in  close  colonies.  It  is  also  observed  that  tlie 
adult  female  broods  over  the  ^gs  until  they  are  hatched.  When  the  insect  occurs 
in  large  numbers  on  cultivated  sunflowers  it  may  be  destroyed  by  an  application  of 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Fumigatkm  with  carbon  bimlphid,  TV.  E.  Hinds  (pp.  78-82). — A  large  room  belongs 
ing  to  a  tobacco  establishment  containing  about  75,000  cu.  ft  and  infested  with  Latio- 
derma  serricome  was  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphid.  About  145  lbs.  of  this  sub- 
stance was  exposed  in  50  or  more  pans,  3  ft.  long  by  1  ft.  wide  and  1  in.  deep.  The 
pans  were  distributed  through  the  room  as  high  up  as  they  could  be  conveniently 
placed.  The  building  was  carefully  locked  and  left  for  22  hours,  after  which  it  was 
opened  for  ventilation.  Nearly  all  of  the  beeties  were  destroyed,  and  tbe  treatment 
was  considered  successful.  Special  caution  is  nvfted  in  the  use  of  this  substance 
in  preventing  any  fire  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  gas,  and  brief  notes  are  ^ven 
on  the  effects  of  the  gas  upon  human  beings. 

General  notes  and  notes  from  correspondents  occupy  the  remaining  porticm  of  the 
bulletin  (pp.  82-98).  These  notes  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including  habits 
and  life  history  of  various  insects  and  remedies  which  have  been  found  successful 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sntomologrical  Society  of  Washington  {Proc.  Ent.  Soe. 
Wathmgton,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp-  S47-se7,figs.  SI). — ^Thia  number  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  contains  many  papers  on  entomological  subjects  of  a  technical  nature, 
short  notes,  biographical  notee,  and  reports  of  trips  in  various  localities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  observing  the  habits  of  insects.  Special  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  few  articles  of  more  or  lesseconomic  value. 

On  the  inted  fauna  of  the  misUetoe,  E.  A.  Sehwarz  (pp.  392-394) . — In  Arizona  the  mis- 
tletoe is  much  infested  by  Leeanium  phoradendri.  An  undescribed  species  of  snout 
beetle  was  found  boring  into  the  twigs  of  mistletoe  and  finally  causing  the  death  of 
the  plant.  Twigs  thus  infected  may  not  be  killed  at  once,  but  serve  as  favorable 
places  for  the  development  of  bark  beetles. 

Remarl*  on  the  spittle  insect  ( CUuioptera  xanthocephala) ,  0.  Heidemann  (pp.  399-402, 
pi.  1). — This  insect  is  reported  as  causing  some  injury  to  chrysanthemums.  Ragweed 
is  considered  as  being  the  original  food  plant  of  the  species.  The  habits  of  the 
immatore  forms  of  the  insect  are  briefly  described. 

The  caU  decapitating  fly,  T.  Pergande  (pp.  497-501). — Apoc^phabu  ptrgcmdti  is 
described  by  D.  W.  Coquillett  as  a  new  species.  The  insect  was  found  parasitic  in 
the  head  of  the  carpenter  ant  ( Camponotus  pemuybxmictu) .  The  fly  is  described  and 
brief  notes  are  given  on  its  habits. 

A  geaton's  experience  mth  figs  and  fig  insects  in  California,  E.  A.  Schwan  (pp. 
502-507) . — A  historical  account  is  given  of  attempts  to  raise  Smyrna  figs  in  California 
and  to  introduce  Blattopkaga  grossorum  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  figs.  At 
Fresno,  Gal.,  in  1900,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  enough  female  fig  insects 
to  inhabit  20,000  figs.  At  Niles,  Cal.,  early  in  April,  winter  figs  containing  fig 
insects  were  received  from  Fresno  and  established  in  a  fig  arboretum  containing  a 
number  of  Italian  caprifig  trees.  This  experiment  in  establishing  a  second  colony  of 
the  fig  insects  was  successful.  The  insect  underwent  only  2  generations  at  Niles 
daring  the  year. 

Insect  record  for  1900,  C.  M.  Wbkd  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  BuL  81,  pp.  9-gt, 
figs.  11). — A  striking  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  forest  tent  caterpillars  is  reported 
and  ia  considered  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  especially  to  a  frost  which 
occonred  on  May  11,  and  during  which  the  minimum  temperature  of  16°  F.  was 
recorded.  The  caterpillars  of  the  Antiopa  butterfly  were  also  much  less  abundant 
than  usual,  and  the  cause  of  this  partial  disappearance  is  believed  to  be  the  attack 
of  parasites,  for  instance,  Tdenomxu  graplti.  The  American  tent  caterpillar  occurred 
in  large  numbers  during  1900.  Tarnished  plant  bug  was  recorded  as  injurious  to 
sweet  peas.  Imported  currant  borer  was  abundant  on  currant  bushes  in  Durham. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State  considerable  damage  was  done  by  locusts,  especially  by 
Mdanopbis  atlanis  and  Dissosteira  Carolina.  Many  of  the  grasshoppers  were  destroyed 
by  a  fungus  disease.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  Oacada  cerasivoraTia.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  laid  on  the  bark  of  choke  cherries  near  the  ground.  Brief  popular  notes 
are  also  (pven  on  the  occurrence  and  habits  of  Bttcculalrix  canadenmella.  Hunter's 
batterfly,  monarch  butterfly,  and  walking  stick. 

Xntmnological  work  and  notes  for  1900,  W.  W.  Froooatt  (Agr.  Oaz.  New 
South  Wales,  It  {1901),  No.  7,  pp.  794^-806,  pis.  *).— During  theseason  locust  plagues 
of  considerable  severity  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Formulas  are  given 
for  the  preparation  of  mixtures  of  bran  and  arsenic,  and  bran  and  Paris  green.  A 
nnmber  of  parasites  of  the  locust  are  described,  among  which  mention  may  be  made 
ol  Matieera  pachylyli  and  several  species  of  Ichneumon  flies. 

The  weed  weevil  {lAxus  matterri)  is  usually  found  feeding  upon  a  species  of  Ama- 
rantbos.  During  the  season,  however,  the  author  observed  it  as  an  orchard  pest. 
The  insect  was  especially  injurious  to  young  grapevines  on  which  it  devoured  the 
jroongbuds. 

Oarrot  seeds  were  found  infested  with  Sitodrepa  panicea.    The  insect  is  reported 
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from  nearly  all  parte  of  the  civilized  world,  and  ie  a  well-known  pest  in  herbaria  and 
drug  stores.  It  may  be  destroyed  in  infested  seed  by  fumigation.  Complaints  were 
made  that  orange  trees  were  being  attacked  by  Bostrychoptie  jemita.  It  is  believed 
by  the  author,  however,  that  this  beetle  did  not  attack  the  trees  until  after  they 
were  dead,  or  nearly  dead.  Related  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to  attack  forest 
trees  in  a  living  condition  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Descriptive  and  economic 
notes  are  given  on  Mecyna  polygonalis,  reported  as  occurring  on  broom  com;  Teara 
eontraria,  which  is  reported  as  especially  injurious  to  eucalyptus;  San  Joai  scale:  and 
Halterophora  capitata.  The  last-named  species  was  observed  crawling  over  oranges 
and  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 

Beport  of  the  entomolo^t,  W.  W.  Froogatt  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  Sottth  WaU»,  If 
{1901),  No.  8,  pp.  916-9S0). — Mention  is  made  of  the  varions  lines  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  entomologist,  and  of  the  addition  in  collections  and  equipment  made  to 
the  department  during  the  previous  year.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  San  Jos^  scale,  Plugia  verliciUala,  A^rotis  mffusa,  and  various  species  of  fleas. 

Insects  injurious  to  staple  crops,  E.  D.  Sandebson  {New  York:  John  Wiley  di 
Sons,  190g,  pp.  £95,  figs.  16i) . — This  volume  contains  a  compilation  of  information 
concerning  the  chief  insect  pests  of  staple  agricultural  crops,  together  with  observa- 
tions from  the  personal  experience  of  the  author.  Chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  insects  injurious  to  the  following  crops:  Grains  and  graesea,  wheat,  Indian  com, 
clover,  cotton,  tobacco,  potato,  sugar  beet,  and  hop  plant.  One  chapter  is  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain.  A  general  discnasiou  of  insec- 
ticides is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  each 
crop  for  insect  enemies,  special  attention  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  various  cultural 
methmis  which  are  adapted  to  preventing  injury  from  the  insects  by  which  the  crop 
is  naturally  attacked. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  F.  V.  Tbeobold  {Jow.  Bd.  Agr.  \_Londot{\, 8  {1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  147-154,  pi.  1) . — This  insect  recently  secured  a  foothold  in  England  and 
was  found  breeding  in  considerable  numbers.  All  stages  of  the  insect  were  found  in 
one  large  field  of  potatoes.  The  infested  locality  at  Tilbury  was  burned  over  witb 
kerosene,  the  ground  was  then  saturated  with  kerosene  and  dressed  with  gas  lime, 
which  later  was  plowed  under.  All  surrounding  herbage  was  cut  and  burned,  and 
an  examination  of  the  country  for  a  distance  of  3^  miles  in  all  directions  indicated 
that  the  beetle  had  been  exterminated.  The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect 
are  gone  over  anew  from  original  observations.  A  list  of  food  plants  is  ^ven.  At 
Tilbury  the  beetle  is  said  to  have  matured  on  tomatoes.  Notes  are  given  on  the 
natural  enemies  and  means  of  combating  the  potato  beetle.  The  author  considers 
that  the  climatic  conditions  in  Great  Britain  are  favorable  to  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  keeping  sharp 
outlook  to  prevent  its  becoming  thoroughly  established  in  the  country. 

The  apple  sawfly  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {London],  8  {1901) ,  N/>.  S,pp.  183-187,  fig.  1).— 
Injuries  from  Hoplocampa  (eslndinea  have  been  reported  for  2  years  on  apples.  The 
attack  of  the  insect  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  codling  moth.  The  female 
appears  in  the  spring  at  the  time  when  the  apple  blossoms  are  opening,  and  deposits 
its  eggs,  usually  one  in  each  blossom,  below  the  calyx.  Under  certain  conditions 
there  may  be  2  broods  of  the  insect  each  year.  It  is  recommended  that  infested 
fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  trees  and  destroyed.  Some  help  may  be  expected 
from  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  underlying  the  trees,  but  spraying  does  not 
promise  much  good  in  combating  this  insect. 

ITotes  on  Coccidse  {Oonlrib.  Biol.  Hopkiru  Seaside  Lab.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ., 
1901,  No.  #5,  pp.  S87-4S0,  1-14,  pi*.  6,  fig.  l).—NoU$  on  Cerococeus,  Iio»e  W.  PaOerson 
(pp.  387-398). — The  author  gives  detailed  description  and  biological  notes  on  C. 
ehrhomi,  found  on  live-oaks;  C.  qitercus,  reported  as  abundant  on  oaks  in  Arizona  and 
southern  California;  and  C.  cortidt.  A  black  fungus  is  reported  to  occur  in  connection 
with  the  last-named  species. 
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NUu  on  new  and  little  known  Califorman  Ooceids,  S.  I.  Kuwana  (pp.  399-408,  pla. 
2). — Detailed  descriptive  notes  are  given  in  connection  with  observations  on  the  food 
plants  and  liabits  of  Eriococctu  artemigite,  Ripema  fettucx,  Lecanium  adenottomte,  and 
PteudoUcanium  tokionis.    The  first  3  species  are  described  as  new. 

Hie  redwood  mealy  hug,  0.  A.  Coleman  (pp.  409-420). — The  author  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  Dadylopiui  sequoix  in  all  of  its  stages.  The  first  specimens  of  the  insect 
were  found  on  small  cultivated  redwood  trees  near  Stanford  University,  and  were 
later  found  in  the  university  arboretum,  as  well  as  through  the  Sierra  Morena  Moun- 
tains. The  species  was  preyed  upon  by  the  larva  of  a  ladybird,  and  an  undetermined 
parasitic  fly  was  bred  from  female  scales. 

7%e  San  Joti  tcale  in  Japan,  S.  J.  Kuwana  (pp.  14). — ^Tbe  author  spent  several 
months  in  Japan  during  the  season  of  1900  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  distri- 
bution, relative  abundance,  and  parasites  of  the  San  Joa&  scale  in  that  country.  The 
insect  was  found  in  all  of  the  islands  which  were  visited.  The  amount  of  damage 
varied  from  slight  attacks  in  some  orchards  to  complete  destruction  in  others.  With 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  insect  was  nowhere  sufficiently  abundant  to  endanger 
orchards.  In  some  locations  pear  trees  suffered  more  than  apple  trees.  In  one 
locality  the  oldest  orchard,  imported  from  America  about  25  years  ago,  was  not 
infested.  The  insect  was  not  found  on  high  elevations,  })ut  has  been  known  to  be 
present  in  Japan  for  the  past  30  years.  No  native  species  of  trees  were  infested.  The 
insect  is  attacked  by  numerous  parasites  which  almost  entirely  destroy  the  female 
scales  in  some  localities.  The  food  plants,  as  observed  in  Japan,  include  pear,  apple, 
plum,  peach,  Japanese  quince,  currant,  and  willow.  Several  parasites  and  ladybirds 
were  observed  preying  upon  the  San  Jos^  scale.  The  species  were  not  identified. 
In  Japan  the  best  spraying  machines  and  insecticides  have  not  been  used  for  the 
destruction  of  the  scale  and  it  is,  therefore,  practically  unchecked  by  artificial 
methods.  Soapsuds,  kerosene,  and  kerosene  mixture  have  been  applied  with  a  paint 
brush  in  a  manner  which  often  causes  the  death  of  the  trees. 

The  currant-bud  mite  or  currant-gall  mite  (Fliytoptus  ribia),  R.  New- 
stead  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  ILondon'],  SS  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  £86-302,  figs.  <?).— 
The  author  describes  the  appearance  of  the  mite  in  its  different  stages  and  of  affected 
buds.  The  life  history  of  the  mite  was  worked  out  again  in  detail.  The  mites  first 
appeared  in  newly  formed  buds  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  July.  Previ- 
ous to  that  time  they  were  found  on  the  leafstalks.  From  this  date  they  increased 
in  numbers,  until  a  maximum  was  reached  in  March  and  April.  When  the  infested 
buds  died  the  mites  died  with  them  in  great  numbers,  and  a  migration  to  fresh  buds 
was  seldom  noted.  As  many  as  3,000  mites  may  be  found  in  a  single  infested  bud. 
All  varieties  of  black  currants  are  attacked.  The  author  failed  to  find  a  mite  on  the 
varieties  of  red  currant. 

The  author  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  and  means  of  combating  this  mite,  with 
notes  from  original  observations.  The  removal  of  infested  buds  proved  generally 
onsucceasful,  applied  on  a  large  scale.  On  a  single  row  or  small  patches  of  currants 
the  method  is  sometimes  more  successful.  Cutting  all  bushes  down  to  the  ground 
is  reported  as  an  effective  method  of  combating  the  mite.  Liquid  insecticides  are 
not  recommended.  Experiments  in  immersing  infested  branches  in  hot  water  for 
various  lengths  of  time  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  mites  were  destroyed 
by  immersion  for  1  minute  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  140"  F.  and  for  15  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  F.  While  this  method  is  perfectly  successful  in  a  labora- 
tory, it  can  not  be  managed  conveniently  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field.  Bather  con- 
tradictory results  have  been  obtained  by  different  experimenters  with  the  fumiga- 
tion method  by  means  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  The  author  recommends  planting 
clean  healthy  stock  in  single  rows  between  other  crops  or  in  isolated  areas.  Plants 
shoald  be  pruned  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  careful  watch  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  first  appearance  of  infestation,  when  infested  patches  should  be 
immediately  burned. 
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The  fall  army  worm  and  variegated  cutworm,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (  U.  S.  DepL 
Agr.,  Dirriaion  of  Entomology  Bui.  g9,  n.  ser.,  pp.  64,  fig*.  11)- — ^The  fall  army  worm 
( Laphygma  frugiperda)  feeds  normally  on  grasses,  cultivated  grains,  and  a  few  weeds, 
and  produces  2  or  3  generations  per  year,  according  to  the  location.  In  1899  the  infested 
territory  comprised  large  portions  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moontaina. 
The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages,  accompanied  with 
technical  descriptions  of  the  egg  and  larva,  by  H.  6.  Dyar.  The  insect  is  diatribated 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Colorado  and  Montana.  It  also  oocnrs  in 
Jamaica,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  It  is  considered  indigenous  to  North  and  South  America. 
Notes  are  given  by  the  author  on  the  common  and  scientific  names  under  which  the 
insect  has  been  known  and  on  the  various  reports  which  were  received  concerning 
its  outbreaks  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901.  During  1900  it  was  reported  as  injarioua  on 
com,  which  it  attacked  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  bollworm,  and  also  to  the 
chick-pea,  ruta-baga,  hollyhock,  and  lamb's  quarter.  The  insect  was  described 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  1855  that  it  began  to 
attract  attention  by  its  depredations.  The  food  plants  include  grasses,  cereals,  cot- 
ton, peas,  grapes,  various  fruit  trees,  and  other  plants.  The  egg  masses  which  ar» 
deposited  in  the  fall  produce  larvae  and,  as  a  rule,  pnpse  before  winter.  The  full- 
grown  larvee  enter  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  become  inclosed  in  earthen 
cells.  The  larvte  of  the  first  generation  appear  in  May  and  June.  The  egg  period  ie 
determined  as  about  10  days.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  hibernation  takes  place 
exclusively  in  the  pupal  condition.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  include 
English  sparrows,  which  feed  upon  the  larvae,  blue  jays,  and  a  nunber  of  parasitic 
and  predaceoua  insects  of  which  the  most  important  are  Winthemia  quadripitgluiata, 
Frontina  fraichii,  and  ants. 

When  the  fall  army  worm  assumes  the  habits  of  the  common  army  worm  it  may 
be  combated  by  the  same  means  which  are  usually  adopted  against  the  latter. 
Wherever  the  arsenical  poisons  can  be  conveniently  and  effectively  used,  this 
remedy  should  be  adopted.  Lawns  may  be  successfully  treated  by  application  of 
kerosene  emulsion.  In  some  situations  mechanical  methods,  such  as  rolling  and 
the  use  of  barriers,  may  be  adopted  with  success.  Clean  cultural  methods  and  rota- 
tion of  crops  are  always  indicated  in  cases  of  bad  infestation,  and  fall  plowing  has 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  earthen  cells  in  which  the  pupse  are  found,  and  thus 
exposing  them  to  climatic  changes.  Infested  rice  fields  may  be  flooded,  and  where 
bad  outbreaks  of  the  species  are  expected  wheat  and  rye  should  be  sown  late.  In 
vegetable  gardens  the  use  of  poisoned  baits  is  recommended.  A  list  is  given  of  the 
literature  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  variegated  cutworm  (Peridroma  mticia)  is  a  common  insect  in  gardens,  pasture 
lands,  fields,  orchards,  and  greenhouses,  and  feeds  upon  a  great  variety  of  cultivated 
plants.  The  insect  is  considered  as  originally  from  Asia  Minor  or  southern  Europe, 
and  its  distribution  is  cosmopolitan.  It  occurs  practically  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  description  is  given  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages,  and  notes  are  pre- 
sented on  outbreaks  which  have  occurred  in  "various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada.  These  outbreaks  include  attacks  on  crops  in  gardens  suid^elds,  and  also 
on  greenhouse  plants.  Extended  notes  are  given  on  the  food  plants  of  the  insect, 
which  include  a  great  variety  of  cultivated  plants  and  weeds.  As  a  rule,  this  cut- 
worm hibernates  in  the  larval  stage,  although  hibernation  takes  place  to  some  extent 
in  the  pupal  and  adult  conditions.  Considerable  injury  is  done  in  the  spring  by 
larvte  which  have  hibernated.  There  are  at  least  2,  and  perhaps  3,  generations  in  the 
latitude  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hibernated  larvte  begin  their  attacks  in  May, 
and  a  second  generation  is  produced  which  causes  injury  in  July  and  August.  The 
duration  of  the  ^g  stage  is  about  3  weeks  at  moderate  temperatures,  while  the  pupal 
stage  lasted  for  from  10  to  21  days.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  species  include  a 
number  of  parasitic  insects,  among  which  mention  may  be  made  of  Phorooera  aotin- 
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dersU,  Arekytas  cmalis,  Ichneumon  capitu»,  and  I.  maunu.  The  cutworm  is  preyed 
upon  to  some  extent  by  the  common  ground  beetle  {ScariUt  mbterraneus).  The 
insect  is  also  subject  to  a  bacterial  disease  and  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  fungus 
{Empu»a  atUiesi).  Robins,  crows,  blue  jays,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  piga  are  reported 
as  feeding  upon  the  cutworm. 

The  artificial  remedies  which  are  recommended  in  combating  this  insect  include 
the  use  of  poisoned  bran  mash,  poisoned  v^etable  bait,  placing  tarred  paper  or  cot- 
ton batting  around  the  trees,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  hand  picking. 

The  snny  worm  ( Leucania  unipuncta ) ,  £■  A  Holmbebo  ( Bol.  Agr.y  Ganaderia, 
1  (1901),  No.  g,pp.S-S,pl.  1). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  geographical  distribution, 
appearance,  habits,  and  means  of  combating  this  insect.  The  remedies  which  are  in 
common  use  in  this  and  other  countries  for  army  worms  are  recommended. 

Combatiji^  army  worms,  A.  L.  Abribalzaoa  (Bed.  Agr.  y  Oanaderia,  1  {1901), 
No.  6,  pp.  SS-S6). — The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means 
of  combating  Euryereon  gimilis,  bollworm,  and  army  worm.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  agency  of  birds  in  destroying  these  insects. 

Tent  caterpillars  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'],  8  {1901) ,  No.  S,pp.  191-197,  ph.  S). — 
Brief  descriptive  biological  and  economic  notes  on  Clinocampa  neuxtria  and  Porthesia 
chrytorrhxa. 

Trilling  cankerworms  in  CaUfomia,  H.  G.  Kbeslino  {Rural  New  Yorker,  60 
{1901),  No.  sens,  p.  37 1) . — ^The  use  of  traps  for  catching  the  female  moths  of  canker- 
worms  or  for  preventing  them  from  climbing  the  trees  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
experiment  with  moth  traps  was  conducted  on  200  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  the  traps 
were  given  a  careful  test  Experiments  with  Paris  green,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
good  results.  Paris  green  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  200  gal.  of  water  was  not 
BofiBcient  to  kill  the  worms,  but  when  used  at  the  rate  of  3  Ibe.  to  200  gal.  the 
worms  were  nearly  all  killed,  and  the  author  believes  this  to  be  the  most  successfnl 
method  for  fighting  cankerworms.  No  injury  was  caused  to  the  foliage  by  using  the 
Paris  green  in  this  strength.  Apparently  it  made  no  difference  in  this  regard 
whether  a  small  quantity  of  lime  was  mixed  with  the  Paris  green  or  not  Daring 
the  experiments  3  different  brands  of  Paris  green  were  used  without  noting  any 
diSerence  in  results.  It  is  stated  that  the  same  strength  of  Paris  green  was  used 
with  success  on  apple  trees  in  destroying  the  codling  moth. 

Insect  enemies  of  the  spruce  in  the  Northeast,  A.  D.  Hopkins  {V.  S.  Dept. 
Ayr,,  Division  of  Entomology  Brtl.  S8,  n.  «er.,  pp.  48,  pis.  16,  figs.  S). — The  species  of 
eproce  upon  which  observations  were  made  were  Picea  rubens,  P.  canadensis,  and  P. 
monttma.  A  study  of  insect  attacks  upon  these  trees  was  made  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
efaire,  and  Vermont  It  was  found  that  dead  trees  occurred  in  well  defined  areas 
and  were  not  confined  to  particular  conditions  of  soil,  exposure,  or  altitude.  A  spe- 
cies of  bark-mining  beetle,  described  imder  the  name  Dendrodonus  piceaperda,  was 
found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  death  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  spruce. 
The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  all  stages  of  larva  and  in  adult  condition.  The  beetles 
which  develop  from  hibernating  larvse  begin  to  emerge  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Galleries  were  excavated  and  eggs  deposited  by  June  19.  Larv«  were  found  in  these 
galleries  during  the  last  few  days  of  July,  and  adult  beetles  were  observed  on  Octo- 
ber 4.    In  northwestern  Miune  there  seems  to  be  only  1  brood  annually. 

Tfae  beetle  attacks  only  the  spruce  and  only  the  larger  trees.  Entrance  is  made 
to  the  bark  of  healthy  trees  from  6  to  10  tt  from  the  ground,  and  trees  which  are 
weakened  from  disease  may  be  attacked  nearer  the  ground.  A  detailed  description 
is  given  of  the  primary  gallery  and  the  secondary  or  larval  mines.  Evidence  of 
infestation  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  presence  of  balls  of  pitch  pushed  out  by  the 
beetles  when  excavating,  in  the  pale  or  grayish  green  color  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the 
leddish  appearance  of  the  twigs  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Only  1  brood  of  beetles 
deveiope  on  the  same  tree  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  but  one  side  of  the  tree  is 
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attacked  one  year  and  the  other  side  the  next  year.  The  presence  of  beetles  is  aus- 
pected  also  where  woodpeckers  are  noticed  working  upon  the  tmnks  of  spruce  in 
unusual  numbers.  A  globular  fungus  (Pdyporus  volvatus)  is  usually  associated  with 
attacks  of  the  beetle  and  is  observed  protruding  from  the  holes  made  by  excavation. 

A  parasitic  insect  (Bracon  dmplex)  and  a  predaceous  beetle  {Thajuuirmts  niMlu*) 
were  observed  preying  upon  the  bark  beetle.  The  most  important  bird  enemies  of 
this  forest  peat  are  various  species  of  woodpeckers.  A  few  of  the  larvae  were  found 
suffering  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  fungus  disease.  Severe  freezing  or  sudden 
climatic  changes  may  kill  the  pupte  and  young  beetles  to  a  slight  extent.  Among 
the  injurious  insects  which  were  found  associated  with  the  bark  beetle,  the  two 
most  important  were  Polygraphui  rufipennis  and  Telropium  einnamopterum.  Extensive 
experiments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Gary  on  the  effect  of  girdling  certain  trees 
which  were  about  to  be  cut  for  lumber,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  beetles  to 
them.  The  results  are  reported  in  detail,  and  it  appears  from  these  experiments  that 
the  best  period  for  girdling  spruce  trees  to  attract  the  bark  beetle  away  from  other 
trees  is  at  the  time  when  the  first  pups  of  the  beetle  begin  to  appear  in  the  bark, 
and  extending  from  that  time  until  the  beetles  begin  to  fly.  It  was  found  that  the 
beetles  do  not  remain  in  dying  or  dead  trees  for  more  than  one  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  3  pairs  of  beetles  to  the  square  foot  of  bark,  throughout  an  extent  of  from 
10  to  15  ft  of  the  trunk,  are  suflicient  to  kill  a  tree. 

The  remedial  measures  which  are  recommended  in  controlling  this  insect  include 
the  regulation  of  winter  cutting  so  that  as  many  of  the  infested,  dying,  and  dead 
trees  as  possible  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  the  water  before  June  1 ;  cutting  trees 
which  have  recently  been  attacked  in  summer  smd  removing  the  bark  from  their 
trunks  and  stumps;  and  girdling  during  the  first  part  of  June  the  trees  where  lo^;ing 
operations  will  be  carried  on  during  the  following  summer.  The  best  method  of 
girdling  is  considered  to  be  that  of  hacking  through  the  bark  with  an  ax  around 
the  trunk  about  2  or  3  ft.  from  the  base. 

IiOcust  extermination  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  18  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  8iO- 
8SS;  19  (1901),  Nos.  S,  pp.  99-106;  S,  pp.  165-171;  4,  pp.  34S-S62) .—thia  report 
contains  a  summary  nf  the  investigations  in  locust  extermination  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  other  countries.  The  so-called  North 
American  fungus  (Empusa  grylli)  operates  most  successfully  during  the  wanner, 
damper  part  of  summer  and  attacks  well-developed  insects  rather  than  young  ones. 
Experiments  with  the  Argentina  fungus,  or  Carcarafia,  gave  good  results  and  indi- 
cated that  much  may  be  hoped  for  from  this  fungus.  Less  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  South  African  fungus.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the 
peculiarities  of  culture  which  are  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  fungus  epidemics 
among  the  locusts,  on  migrations  of  locusts,  and  the  various  influences  which  deter- 
mine the  course  taken  by  the  armies  of  locusts.  W.  Roe  reports  success  in  destroy- 
ing locusts  by  spraying  with  a  soap  solution,  to  which  cyanid  of  potash  was  added. 
A  copy  is  given  of  the  locust  law  passed  by  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  excessive  damage  from  locusts. 

The  Indian  starling  (AcridoOiere*  tristis)  was  imported  into  South  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  value  in  the  destruction  of  locusts.  The  birds  were  found  to 
destroy  locusts  in  considerable  numbers,  but  in  some  localities  form  the  habit  of 
destroying  fruit,  which  constituted  a  more  or  less  serious  objection  to  their  further 
importation. 

A  general  report  is  given  by  C.  Frers  on  the  invasions  of  locusts  in  Argentina 
from  1898  to  1900.  This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  origin,  development, 
and  extent  of  the  different  locust  plagues  which  occurred  during  that  time,  and 
the  routes  followed  by  the  adult  and  young  locusts.  The  hibernating  gone  or 
localities  where  winter  refuge  is  sought  most  extensively  by  the  locusts  are  indicated, 
as  well  as  the  most  frequented  localities  for  the  deposition  of  ^gs.  A  classified  list 
is  given  of  natural  and  artificial  agencies  which  tend  to  the  destruction  of  locusts. 
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These  inclnde  parasites  and  predaceoua  insecta,  as  well  as  other  animals,  and  all  of 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  destruction 
of  the  insects. 

Winter  washing  of  fruit  treea  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  \London\,  8  (190X),  No.  i,  pp. 
146, 146;  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  Leaflet  No.  70,  pp.  S). — A  caustic  alkali  wash,  made 
by  dissolving  1  pound  of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  water  and  1  pound  of  crude 
potash  in  water;  after  these  substances  have  become  dissolved,  they  are  mixed 
together,  }  lb.  of  treacle  added,  and  then  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  10  gal. 
This  wash  is  recommended  as  efficient  in  removing  moss,  lichens,  and  dead  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  for  destroying  woolly  aphis,  codling  moth,  oyster-shell 
bark  louse,  and  the  eggs  of  the  red  spider  and  plant  lice. 

Catalo^e  of  the  Tabanidss,  C.  Kbrt^sz  {Exlr.  from  Termitzet.  FuzeUh,  SS 
(1900),  pp.  79). — The  author  has  compiled  in  this  article  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  Tabanidse  which  have  thus  far  become  known.  In  cases 
where  the  original  descriptions  were  not  accessible  to  the  author  the  species  were 
entered  according  to  the  citations  in  Zoological  Record  and  Archivjur  Naturgeschickte. 

MosqnitoeB.  How  they  live;  how  they  carry  disease;  how  they  are  classi- 
fied; how  ttiey  mAy  ho  destroyed,  L.  0.  Howard  {New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  1901,  pp.  IS41,  figt.  60). — In  this  volume  an  account  is  given  of  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  mosquitoes,  their  connection  with  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  fllariasis. 
A  classification  of  genera  and  species  of  the  North  American  mosquitoes  is  given,  and 
the  natural  and  artificial  enemies  of  mosquitoes  are  discussed.  Short  chapters  are 
presented  containing  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  mosquitoes,  and  giving 
analytical  tables  for  identification  of  diflerent  species.  The  volume  constitutes  an 
elaborated  form  of  bulletins  by  the  author,  especially  Division  of  Entomology  Bul- 
letin 25  (E.  S.  R.  12,  pp.  768,  769). 

The  -fight  against  mosquitoes,  W.  J.  Mathbbon  {Rural  New  Yorker,  60  {1901), 
No.  S6S1,  p.  417). — A  brief  accoimt  is  given  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  mosqui- 
toes in  their  various  stages.  It  is  believed  that  no  body  of  water  which  exists  during 
the  summer  for  as  long  a  period  as  3  weeks  is  free  from  the  liability  or  even  certainty 
of  becoming  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  The  use  of  kerosene  oil,  as  commonly 
recommended,  is  considered  a  successful  remedy. 

Dipterous  larvae  as  occasional  parasites  of  man,  E.  Pbipek  ( Flifgenlarven  al» 
gelegenliche  Paragiien  des  Menschen.  Berlin:  Louis  Marcug,  1900,  pp.  76,  fig».  41). — 
The  author  briefly  discusses  the  life  history  and  habits  of  diptera  which  have  been 
reported  as  parasites  of  man.  A  considerable  number  of  species  are  considered  and 
notes  are  given  on  the  conditions  surrounding  the  various  cases  of  parasitism.  A  list 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  pamphlet. 

Egg^laying  workers,  C.  Dadant  {Rev.  Internal.  Apicull.,  2S  {1901),  No.  11,  pp. 
ggO-226). — The  author  gives  a  general  discussion,  with  historical  references,  on  the 
subject  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  phenomenon  among  working  bees  is 
observed. 

Armature  of  the  prolegs  of  the  silkworm^  £.  Verson  {SvW  armatura  delle 
zeunpe  tpurie  nella  larva  del  filugeUo.  Padua:  T^pografla  Cooperotiva,  1901,  pp.  S7,  pi. 
1) . — ^The  author  describes  in  detail  the  anatomical  structures  of  the  prolegs  of  silk- 
worms, with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  claws  or  bristles  connected 
with  these  structures.  The  results  of  this  anatomical  study  are  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

FOODS— HTTTBITIOV. 

■xperimenta  on  the  dig«stibility  of  butter  and  certain  butter  substitutes, 
H.  W3BKNS  and  H.  E.  Huizenga  {Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfliigerl,  8S  {1901),  No.  10-19,  pp. 
609-618). — A  comparison  was  made  of  the  digestibility  of  butter,  margarine,  and  sana, 
a  butter  subetitate  which,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  contains  no  milk  fat    A 
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nmuber  of  the  experimente  were  made  with  dogs;  in  othera  the'  authors  themselvee 
were  the  subjects.  In  the  latter  experiment,  the  butter  or  butter  substitute  was  con- 
sumed as  part  of  a  simple  mixed  diet  for  periods  of  3  days  each.  The  coefficients 
of  digestibility  found  in  the  experiments  with  men  follow: 

Coefficienlt  of  digeMibility  of  ralunu  containing  butter  and  butter  fubgtUutet. 


Dry 
matter. 


BnbJect  H: 

Diet  containing  mna 

Diet  containing  butter 

Diet  containing  margarine 

Subject  W: 

Diet  containing  sana 

Diet  containing  butter 

Diet  containing  margarine 


PereenL 
92.80 
94.31 
9t.22 

98.08 
96.17 
M.94 


Protein. 


Percent. 
80.93 
84.09 
85.12 

82.24 
89.71 
88.65 


F^t. 


PereenL 
93.79 
96.05 
96.06 

95.80 
97.33 
95.98 


The  authors  point  out  that  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  digestibility  of 
the  rations  containing  the  different  sorts  of  fat.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the 
experiments  with  dogs. 

The  comparative  digestibility  of  raw,  pasteurized,  and  cooked  milk,  C.  F. 
DoANK  and  T.  M.  Pkice  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  S8,fig».  ^).— The  digestibility  of 
milk  treated  in  different  ways  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  an  extended  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  of  opinions  which  were  gathered  by  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  physicians  in  charge  of  children's  hospitals.  Digestion  experiments 
with  calves  are  reported  on  the  comparative  value  of  whole  milk  (raw  and  pasteur- 
ized at  different  degrees)  and  skim  milk.  Special  crates  were  devised  to  accommo- 
date the  calves  during  the  experiments,  as  well  as  bags  for  coUectii^  the  feces.  The 
average  results  follow: 

DigettibHUy  of  raw,  patteurized,  and  cooked  milk  by  oalvet. 


Whole  millt,  raw 

Whole  milk,  pasteurized  at  167°  for  10  minutes 

Whole  milk,  cooked 

Skim  milk 

Whole  milk,  raw. . . : 

Whole  milk,  pasteurized  at  140°  for  80  minutes 


Protein. 


rat 


PtrcenL 

PertaU. 

94.79 

96.82 

92.99 

94.27 

87.26 

95.40 

94.57 

$2.64 

96.10 

92.01 

96.61 

"It  is  almost  always  stated  by  authorities  on  such  subjects  that  milk  is  entirely 
digestible.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  it  is,  as  it  contains  none  of  the  material  which 
is  recognized  as  the  indigestible  part  of  grains  and  fodders.  In  practical  work,  how- 
ever, there  is  found  to  be  a  relatively  large  portion  indigestible.  In  the  work  recorded 
in  this  bulletin  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  fed  would  average  about  93  per  cent  with 
the  protein  and  a  little  higher  with  the  fat,  some  of  the  percentages  being  much 
lower  than  this  in  individual  cases.  It  is  likely  that  had  a  smaller  portion  of  milk 
been  fed  a  larger  percentage  would  have  been  digested,  and  by  reducing  the  amount 
to  the  minimum  required  to  sustain  life  it  is  possible  that  practically  all  fed  would 
have  been  utilized  in  the  system.  3ut  where  sulBcient  milk  is  fed  to  insure  substan- 
tial growth,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  dry  substance  ia  undigested." 

The  following  general  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  tests  as  a  whole: 

"  Raw  milk  is  more  easily  digested  when  fed  to  calves  than  either  pasteurized  or 
cooked  milk.  Contrary  to  theory,  cooked  milk  when  fed  to  the  calves  tised  in  these 
experiitients  causecl  violent  scouring  in  the  majority  of  trials. 

"A  majority  of  physicians  in  charge  of  children's  hospitals  corresponded  with 
favored  the  use  of  raw  milk  for  infants  when  the  milk  is  known  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
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dition,  but  favored  pastearized  milk  under  ordinary  conditions.  With  one  excep- 
tion all  the  physiciana  corresponded  with  discourage  the  use  of  cooked  or  sterilized 
milk  for  infant  feeding. 

" Skim  milk  was  found  to  be  as  digestible  [by  calves]  as  whole  raw  milk." 

The  principlea  of  modem  dietetica,  and  their  importance  in  thjrapeutics, 
C.  VON  NOORDEN  {Intemot.  Mo.,  S  (1901),  No».  6,  pp.  510-589;  6,  pp.  S79-70*).— The 
general  principles  of  nutrition  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  this  branch  of 
science  in  recent  years  and  its  special  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  value  of  aroma  bacteria  for  the  hy^ene  of  meat,  F.  Glaoe  {Zttchr. 
Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  11  (1901) ,  No.  5,  pp.  ISl-lSS,  fig.  1). — The  occurrence  and  man- 
ner of  distribution  of  aroma  bacteria  on  meat,  and  related  topics,  are  discussed  in  the 
light  of  the  author's  investigations. 

Meat  ration  in  the  Tropics,  P.  R.  Egan  (Sanitarian,  47  (1901),  No.  S84,  pp. 
395-399). — Quoted  from  the  Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  amoimt  of  meat  and  fat  consumed  by  the  residents  of  Porto  Rico. 

Bations  during  the  China  relief  expedition  ( Com.  Gen.  Subsisl.  U.  S.  Army 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  7-16) . — Considerable  information  is  given  regarding  the  food  of  the 
American  and  foreign  troops  in  the  China  campaign.  Discussing  the  v^;etables 
avaifable  for  the  troops,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  country  furnished  "a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  v^etables,  eggplant,  green  com,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  lettuce,  etc." 

The  effect  of  sulphur  fumes  on  flour,  F.  B.  Gdthrib  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South 
Waits,  11  (1900),  No.  7,  pp.  688, 589;  13  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  715, 716,  pis.  *).— As  shown 
by  baking  tests,  bleaching  flour  with  sulphur  fumes  injures  its  quality.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  grain  so  bleached  is  unfit  for  milling. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  action  of  sulphur  fumes  on  flour  is  to  afiect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gluten.  Gluten  (moist)  exposed  similarly  to  sulphur  vapor  becomes 
sticky,  forming  a  soft,  gummy  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  to  a  milky 
solution.  Ordinary  gluten  is  insoluble  in  water  and  partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  one 
constituent  (glutenin)  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  second-constituent  (gliadin) 
being  soluble  in  alcohol. 

"Sulphur  fumes  apparently  attack  one  of  the  constituents  of  gluten — namely,  the 
glutenin — and  alter  its  characteristics.  In  order  to  test  this,  a  sample  of  pure  glutenin 
was  exposed  in  the  moist  state,  under  a  bell  jar,  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
It  very  soon  lost  its  coherent  nature,  became  very  soft  and  sticky,  and  dissolved  to  a 
milky  solution  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  original  gultenin  being  quite  insoluble  in 
either  of  these  liquids." 

Comi>osition  of  flour,  R.  Hoaqland  (Farm  Students'  Rev.,  6  (1901),  No.  10,  pp. 
166,  166). — The  characteristics  and  composition  of  the  different  grades  of  flour 
obtained  in  modern  milling  are  treated  of. 

Fifteenth  Anntial  Beport  of  the  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
J.  E.  Blackbubn  ( Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Com.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  196) . — This  report  contains 
court  decisions,  prosecutions,  and  analyses  made  in  accordance  with  the  State  Pure 
Food  Law,  and  related  topics.  In  a  number  of  the  analyses  the  proximate  constit- 
uents were  determined.  The  materials  examined  included  oleomargarine,  milk, 
vin^ar,  etc. 

Decisions  of  the  department  of  agriculture  on  the  pure  food  act  of  189S 
(Pennsylvania  Depl.  Agr.  Bui.  80,  pp.  19). — The  decisions  regarding  the  State  pure- 
food  faw  are  quoted,  as  well  as  standards  and  deflnitions  of  food  substances. 

ANIMAL  FKODirCTIOlf. 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  L.  A.  Voorhbes  and  J.  P.  Street  (New  Jersey  Slat. 
Bxd.  163,  pp.  63). — In  accordance  with  the  State  feeding-stuff  law,  the  authors  report 
the  results  of  analyses  made  during  1901.    The  feeding  stuffs  examined  include 
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cotton-eeed  meal,  linseed  meal,  linseed-cake  meal,  flaxseed  meal,  Chicago  gluten 
meal,  gluten  feeds,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  bran,  ship  stuff,  hom- 
iny meal  or  feeds,  as  well  as  a  number  of  mixed  feeds,  cereal  breakfast  food  by- 
products, and  condimental  feeds.  The  results  are  arranged  so  as  to  compare  the 
different  concentrated  feeds,  carbohydrate  feeds,  feeds  made  from  whole  grains,  and 
condimental  feeds,  and  are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  law  re^ulatinsr  the  sale  and  analysia  of  concentrated  feeding  stufflb  in 
Wisconain,  W.  A.  Henry  (  Wisconsin  Sla.  Bui.  89,  pp.  *).— The  text  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin feeding-stuff  inspection  law  is  quoted  and  discussed. 

A  mechanical  ration  computer,  W.  J.  Spillman  ( WatMngton  Sla,  BiU.  4S,  pp. 
7,  figs.  S). — A  mechanical  device  for  calculating  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  and  nitro- 
gen-free nutrients  in  any  given  ration  is  described,  together  with  the  method  of 
operating  it. 

Steer  feedings,  G.  H.  Trub  (Arizona  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  SS6,  *^7).— Continuing 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1074)  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  feeding 
alfalfa  hay  alone  and  in  combination  with  such  materials  as  sorghum  hay  and  bay 
from  cereal  grains,  2  lots  of  4  steers  each  were  pastured  on  alfalfa  and  fed  mixed 
barley  and  alfalfa  hay  in  addition.  They  gained  1.49  and  1.21  Ibe.,  respectively, 
per  head  daily  in  a  period  of  5  weeks'  duration.  Lot  1  was  then  fed  alfalfa  hay  and 
lot  2  wheat  hay  in  addition  to  alfalfa  pasturage  for  9  weeks,  the  average  daily  gains 
per  head  being  1.28  and  0.83  lbs.,  respectively.  This  test  and  the  earlier  work  are 
briefly  discussed. 

"During  the  33  weeks  [of  this  and  previous  tests  when]  alfalfa  only  was  fed  against 
combinations  of  alfalfa  and  other  forages,  the  animals  having  only  alfalfa  gained  1.55 
lbs.  per  day,  while  those  receiving  the  combination  gained  1.46  lbs.  per  day." 

Beport  of  gprazing^  and  feeding  tests.  Beef  cattle  and  lambs,  B.  S.  Shaw 
{Moniana  Sla.  Bui.  SI,  pp.  gO,  ph.  6). — Experiment*  with  steers  (pp.  3-10). — The  value 
of  alsike  pasturage  was  tested  with  12  high-grade  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  yearling 
steers  and  7  grade  Jersey  heifers.  The  animals  grazed  on  an  alsike  pasture  covering 
5.04  acres,  which  was  divided  into  2  lots  irrigated  alternately  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  test  closed  the  first  of  October,  the  steers  having  been  pastured 
108  days  and  the  heifers  93  days.  The  average  gain  of  the  steers  per  head  per  day 
was  2.75  lbs.,  and  of  the  heifers  1.69  lbs.  Rating  the  gains  at  4  cts.  per  pound,  the 
author  calculates  that  there  was  a  cash  return  of  $36.19  per  acre.  The  possible  dan- 
ger from  bloating  is  spoken  of.  As  the  author  notes,  it  is  claimed  by  mimy  that 
alsike  is  less  likely  to  cause  bloating  than  alfalfa  or  red  clover. 

A  test  to  study  the  possibility  of  profitably  feeding  cattle  under  local  conditions  is 
also  reported.  Thirty-one  steers  (including  those  in  the  previous  test)  were  pastured 
at  the  station  farm  from  the  first  of  October  until  November  13,  on  112  acres  of 
stubble,  57  of  which  were  clover.    They  were  then  divided  into  1  lot  of  11  steers  and 

2  lots  of  10  steers  each.  The  selections  were  made  so  that  lot  1  (steers  \ised  in  the 
pasture  experiment)  showed  the  largest  infusion  of  beef  blood;  lot  2,  very  nearly  the 
same  amount;  while  lot  3  was  inferior.  The  3  lota  were  fed  for  137  days  clover  and 
barley  meal,  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  being  2, 1.75,  and  1.71  lbs.,  respectively, 
the  corresponding  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  being  4.85,  5.16,  and  5.31  cts.  The 
steers  were  sold  for  slaughtering.  Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the  author  statM 
that  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $3.95. 

Lamb-feeding  experiments  (pp.  11-19). — Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  72) 

3  feeding  tests  with  lambs  are  reported.  The  comparative  advantages  of  fading 
marketable  grain  of  good  quality  and  screenings  in  addition  to  clover  was  tested  with 
3  lots  of  53  lambs  each.  Lot  1  was  fed  clover  with  a  grain  ration  of  oats  and  barley 
of  good  quality,  lot  2,  clover  hay  and  screenings,  while  lot  3  was  fed  clover  hay 
only.  In  the  89  days  of  the  test,  which  closed  February  13,  the  average  gains  made 
by  the  3  lots  were  24.96,  28.08,  and  21.15  lbs.,  respectively.    Lot  1  consumed  per  head 
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daily  2.9  Ibe.  clover  and  0.66  lb.  grain.  The  corresponding  amonnte  for  lot  2  were 
2.94  lb.  clover  and  0.55  lb.  screenings,  while  lot  3  consumed  3.32  lbs.  clover.  The 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  3  lots  was  4.34,  3.34,  and  3.53  cts.,  respectively. 
Theaathor'a  conclusion  follows:  "It  is  beet  to  use  some  grain  along  with  alhlfa  or 
clover  in  preparing  lambs  for  shipping;  a  large  amount  is  not  necessary  because  of 
the  quality  of  our  coarse  foods.  Not  more  than  one-half  pound  of  grain  per  day 
throughout  a  feeding  period  of  90  days,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  if  fed  only  through- 
out the  latter  portion  of  the  period.  This  will  of  course  only  apply  in  thoee  cases 
where  Montana-grown  legumes  are  used  as  roughage.  Where  first-class  marlcetable 
grains  are  used  it  makes  the  ration  too  expensive.  Good  results  can  be  secured  from 
screenings  or  from  cheap  or  unsalable  grains." 

The  comparative  value  of  clover  hay  and  hay  from  mixed  grains  (spring  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  peas  sown  in  equal  amounts)  was  tested  with  2  lots  of  53  lambs 
each.  In  the  60  days  of  the  test  the  lambs  fed  clover  hay  gained  on  an  average  14 
Ibe.,  those  fed  the  mixed  hay  10.68  lbs. ;  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  2 
lots  being  3.63  and  4.6  cts.,  respectively.  Greater  and  more  economical  gains  were 
made  on  clover  than  on  hay  from  cereal  grains  and  peas.  The  author  notes  that 
while  the  results  "represent  in  a  practical  way  the  comparative  feeding  values  of 
clover  and  grain  hay  for  fattening  lambs,  still,  they  may  not  '/epresent  accurately 
their  relative  food  values  for  other  classes  of  stock  or  from  a  standpoint  of  composi- 
tion. While  horses  and  cattle  consume  these  readily  there  was  much  waste  from 
the  lambs,  consisting  of  grain  stems  and  vines  of  peas.  The  results  from  the  use  of 
the  grain  hay  fell  fetr  below  our  expectations." 

The  effect  of  water  supply  during  fattening  was  tested  with  17  lambs  fed  clover 
hay,  and  screenings.  They  were  given  water  once  a  day  and  were  compared  with 
lot  2  in  the  test  noted  above,  receiving  a  similar  ration  but  having  access  at  all  times 
to  water.  The  average  gain  made  by  the  Iambs  receiving  a  limited  amount  of  water 
was  21.47  lbs.,  the  cost  of  pound  of  gain  being  4.51  cts.  These  lambe  consumed  per 
head  daily  on  an  average  3.08  lbs.  clover  and  0.55  lb.  screenings.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  author,  smaller  and  less  economical  gains  were  made  when  the  water  supply 
vras  limited  than  was  the  case  with  the  lot  receiving  an  abundance  of  water.  AH  the 
lambe  used  in  the  3  tests  were  sold  for  slaughter,  yielding  a  net  profit  of  30  cts.  per 
head. 

Sheep-feeding  experimentB  in  ITebraska  (second  experiment),  E.  A.  Bcr- 
NMT  {Nebraska  Sla.  Bui.  7i,  pp.  16). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p. 
876)  alfalfa  hay  and  sorghum  hay  were  compared  with  seven  lots  of  12  lambs  each 
and  three  lots  of  14.  Lots  1  to  0  were  fed  com  alone  or  combined  with  oats  or  bran 
in  different  proportion  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay;  lots  1  to  3  having  shelter  and  lots 
4  to  6  having  no  shelter.  Lots  7  to  9  were  fed  corn  alone,  or  with  oats  or  bran  with 
sorghum  hay  in  addition.  These  lots  and  lot  10,  which  was  fed  com  and  linseed 
meal  in  addition  to  sorghum  hay,  had  no  shelter.  After  some  preliminary  feeding 
with  most  of  the  lambs,  the  test  proper  covered  14  weeks.  The  average  gain  of  the 
lambs  in  the  lots  fed  alfalfa  hay  was  33.7  lbs.  Of  those  fed  sorghum  hay  and  com 
alone  or  with  oats  or  bran,  20.7  lbs.  The  average  gain  of  the  lot  fed  sorghum  hay, 
com,  and  linseed  meal  was  26.7  lbs. 

The  profit  per  lamb  on  alfalfa  hay  was  72  cts.  per  head  and  on  soi^hum  32.8, 
Lot  1,  fed  on  shelled  com  and  hay,  made  the  largest  total  gain,  36.3  lbs.  per  lamb, 
and  the  cheapest  gain  (costing  3.26  cts.  per  pound),  and  ate  the  least  food  per 
pound  of  giun,  namely,  3.53  lbs.  of  grain  and  4.54  lbs.  of  hay.  Lot  9,  fed  shelled 
com,  wheat  bran,  and  sorghum  hay,  made  the  smallest  gain,  18.4  lbs.  per  lamb,  at 
the  greatest  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  5.7  cts.  The  lai-gest  amount  of  feed  per  pound 
of  gain  (6.99  lbs.  of  grain  and  8.96  lbs.  of  hay)  was  eaten  by  lot  8,  fed  shelled 
com,  oats,  and  sorghum  hay.  The  author  notes  that  some  of  the  lambs  might  have 
been  profitably  marketed  before  the  close  of  the  test,  as  they  became  too  heavy  for 
profitable  feeding. 
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"In  these  experiments,  aa  in  ttie  previous  year,  no  marked  advantage  resulted 
from  feeding  bran.  Tlie  total  gains  produced  were  slightly  larger  on  com  and  oats 
than  on  com,  and  the  gains  on  com  and  bran  were  a  little  smaller  than  on  com. 

"The  lambs  receiving  alfalfa,  which  made  the  larger  gains  during  the  early  part 
of  the  experiment,  continued  to  make  the  greater  gains  during  the  last  weeks  of  feed- 
ing, so  that  the  difference  grew  more  marked  as  the  feeding  continued. 

"During  the  last  2  weeks  the  lots  on  sorghum  ate  very  poorly,  refusing  to  consume 
more  than  1|  Ibe.  of  com  per  head  daily,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lot  receiving  16 
per  cent  linseed  meal  with  its  com.  This  lot  ate  well  and  made  good  gains.  All 
lots  were  thrifty  and  healthy  during  the  entire  experiment 

Comparative  tests  of  the  effect  of  beet  molasses  and  molaaaes  preparatioiis 
in  animal  feeding,  K.  Gbbland  {Ber.  Phynol.  Lab.  Landw.  Irut.  Halle,  S  (1901) , 
No.  16,  pp.  1-65). — The  digestibility  of  beet-molasses  feeds  was  tested  with  sheep. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  digestion  experiments  were  also  made  with  alfalfa  hay 
and  with  sugar,  sufficient  asparagin  being  added  to  the  ration  containing  the  latter 
to  approximate  the  nonalbuminoid  nitrogen  content  of  the  molasses.  All  the  mate- 
rials were  fed  with  a  basal  ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  barley  straw,  palm  nut  meal,  wheat 
bran,  and  brewers'  grains,  the  ration  being  so  made  up  that  it  contained  per  1,000 
kg.  live  weight,  about  28  kg.  dry  matter,  2.4  kg.  digestible  protein,  0.8  kg.  digestible 
fat,  and  13  kg.  nitrogen-free  extract.  The  digestibility  of  the  basal  ration  was  also 
determined.  The  digestion  experiments  each  covered  a  period  of  10  days  and  were 
preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  like  duration.  The  food,  urine,  and  feces  were 
analyzed.  On  the  basis  of  the  values  obtained  for  the  basil  ration  and  the  assump- 
tion that  molasses  being  liquid  is  entirely  digested,  the  author  calculated  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  basal  portion  of  the  ration  when  fed  with  molasses  and  sugar  to  determine 
whether  the  digestibility  of  other  feeding  stuffs  was  increased  or  diminished  by  add- 
ing molasses  to  the  ration.  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  and  these  calculated 
results  follow: 

DigettibUUy  of  molasses  and  molasses  feeds  by  sheep. 


Kind  of  ration. 


Alfalfa  hay 

Basal  ration 

Molasses 

Palm-nut  meal  molasses 

Bran  molasses 

Brewers'  grains  molasses 

Peat  meal  molasses 

Beet  chip  molasses 

Cocoa  shell  molasses 

Maize  genu  molasses 

Sugar , 

Maize  germ  molasses,  No.  2  a.. 


Dlgestlbtllty  of  entire  rstloo. 


Dry 
mat- 
ter. 


P.  el. 
65.01 
59.58 
62.29 
61.79 
60.92 
62.22 


61.65 
61.20 
64.41 
62.22 
65.91 


Pro- 
tein. 


P.et. 
78.18 
70.66 
70.57 
72.45 
72.48 
73.28 
70.72 
68.24 
62.64 
67.71 
70.  SO 
72.26 


Fat. 


P.et. 
68.27 
75.36 
74.24 
71.27 
72.25 
74.34 
75.31 
77.66 
79.92 
78.  .'is 
78.81 
79.70 


Nltro- 
gen- 
iree 
ex- 
tract. 


P.d. 
74.51 
58.36 
6.5.83 
68.70 
67.50 
68.68 
72.55 
73.31 
70.06 
72.62 
70.58 
74.26 


Crude 
fiber. 


P.  a. 

66.38 
57.93 
52.47 
45.06 
44.26 
44.88 
46.72 
39.02 
89.56 
45.52 
44.77 
47.03 


Ash. 


P.ct 
43. 4„ 
42.29 
53.70 
53.98 
52.24 
55.23 


48.86 
.58.31 
62.25 
47.61 
57.48 


Calculated  digestibility 
of  basal  ration. 


Pro- 
tein. 


P.et. 


73.74 
78.74 
73.74 
73.74 
73.74 
71.34 
71.61 
71.09 
78.74 
88.07 


Fat. 


P.et. 


75.36 
75.36 
75.86 
75.86 
75.36 
74.39 
75.66 
74.89 
75.36 
75.92 


Nitro- 
gen- 
free 
ex- 
tract. 


Crude 
fiber. 


P.et. 


6.S.88 
65.83 
65.83 
65.83 
66.83 
69.06 
65.37 
66.57 
65.83 
76.90 


P.eL 


57.98 
57. 9S 

57.93 
.57.98 
57.93 
56.63 
4,5.12 
56.00 
57.98 
56.84 


a  Figures  for  one  animal  only. 

The  data  for  the  study  of  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  are  reported.  As  shown  by 
the  average  results,  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  every  experiment,  ranging  from 
0.034  gm.  on  the  basal  ration  to  0.206  gm.  on  the  molasses-maize  germ  ration.  The 
gains  in  weight  ranged  from  0.3  kg.  per  day  on  the  basal  ration  to  0.8  kg.  per  day  on 
the  sugar  ration. 

The  principal  conclusions  reache<l  follow:  With  the  exception  of  the  cocoa-shell 
mixture,  the  molasses  and  molasses  feeds  were  readily  eaten.    Unfavorable  results 
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wero  not  obeerved  when  4  kg.  molasees  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight  was  fed,  but  were 
noticed  if  the  amount  was  increased  to  4.8  to  5  kg.  Feeding  molasees,  as  in  the 
above  experiments,  is  profitable  when  the  molasses  is  worth  87i  cts.  per  100  kg. 
When  molaases  was  fed  a  depreaaion  in  the  digestibility  of  the  other  feeding  BtnSa 
was  noticed,  which  was  about  the  same  in  all  the  tests.  As  regards  cost,  the  ration 
containing  the  unmixed  molasses  was  the  cheapest;  that  containing  beet-chip  molas- 
ses the  most  expensive.  The  results  obtained  when  sugar  was  fed  were  practically 
the  same  as  with  the  rations  containing  molasses.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  molaases  did  not  have  a  specific  effect.  As  regards  cost,  the  sugar  ration  was 
more  expensive  than  the  molasses  rations. 

Sheep-feeding  experiments,  J.  Witrycombe  {Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  1901,  p.  US). — 
The  comparative  merits  of  feeding  sheep  under  shelter  and  in  the  open  were  tested 
with  2  lots  of  6  lambs  each.  The  rations,  which  are  not  described,  were  the  same 
for  both  lots,  and,  the  author  states,  were  practically  equal  in  quantity,  except  that 
somewhat  more  was  wasted  by  the  lot  having  shelter.  In  11  weeks  the  lot  fed 
in  the  open  gained  155  lbs.  and  the  lot  fed  under  shelter  149  lbs.  The  2  lots 
were  then  shorn,  producing  21  and  27.76  lbs.  wool,  respectively.  Ten  lbs.  of  wool 
from  each  lot  was  tub-washed  and  dried,  yielding  7.75  and  8  lbs.,  respectively. 
Brief  notes  are  also  made  regarding  a  feeding  experiment  with  steers  which  was 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 

Spelt  vs.  barley,  E.  C.  Chilcott  and  W.  T.  Thornber  [South  Dakota  SUx.  Bui.  71, 
pp.  94)- — During  a  2  weeks'  preliminary  period,  24  lambs  fed  brome-grass  hay  and 
spelt  and  barley  ( 1 : 1)  ad  libitum,  made  a  total  gain  of  53  lbs. ,  consuming  2  lbs.  of  grain 
per  pound  of  gain.  The  lambs  were  then  divided  into  2  lots  of  12  each.  For  15 
weeks  lot  1  was  fed  unground  spelt,  and  lot  2  unground  barley,  in  addition  to  brome- 
grass  hay.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head  per  week  was  1.67  and  2.53  lbs.,  respec- 
tively, the  grain  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  being  7.47  and  5.09  lbs.  There  was  a 
calculated  profit  per  lamb  in  the  2  lots  of  44  and  92  cts.,  respectively.  According 
to  the  authors'  calculation,  spelt  was  worth  for  feeding  40.68  cts.  per  bu.  and  barley 
54.72  cts. 

"It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  obtained  in  this  experi- 
ment apply  to  these  grains  only  when  fed  as  a  single  grain  ration  and  fed  whole, 
and  should  not  be  used  without  modification  in  determining  the  value  of  these  grains 
when  used  as  a  part  of  the  ration  together  with  other  grains.  Nor  can  we  predict 
what  the  results  would  have  been  if  both  grains  had  been  ground.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  in  no  case  will  spelt  be  found  superior 
to  barley,  even  when  fed  with  other  grains." 

At  the  close  of  the  test  proper  the  rations  previously  fed  were  continued  for  5 
weeks,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  unshorn 
sheep  fed  to  about  the  limit  of  profitable  gain  may  be  shorn  and  fed  longer  to  advan- 
tage. Shortly  after  the  banning  of  the  supplementary  period  the  sheep  were 
shorn,  the  total  fleece  of  the  2  lots  weighing  79  and  80}  lbs.,  respectively.  The  total 
gains  made  by  the  2  lots  in  the  supplementary  period  were  7.6  and  6  lbs.,  respec- 
tively, the  total  grain  fed  487  and  526  lbs. 

'"These  sheep  had  undoubtedly  been  fed  up  to  the  limit  before  they  were  shorn, 
and  the  effect  of  the  shearing  .  .  .  was  entirely  insufficient  to  materially  effect  their 
ability  to  lay  on  more  flesh  at  a  profit,  or  in  some  instances  to  retain  what  they 
had  already  acquired.  What  the  effect  would  have  been  had  this  shearing  been  done 
earlier,  before  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  profitable  feeding,  we  can  not  of  course 
determine  from  this  experiment,  nor  can  we  say  what  the  effect  would  have  been 
had  the  grain  ration  been  changed.  Enough  has  been  learned  from  this  experiment 
to  show  that  feeders  should  be  very  cautious  about  attempting  to  get  profitable  gains 
from  sheep  that  have  nearly  quite  reached  the  limit  of  profitable  feeding,  or  are  'fin- 
ished '  by  simply  taking  their  fleeces  ofi,  believing,  as  some  feeders  claim,  that  this 
will  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life." 
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Pi^-feeding  experiments,  J.  Withtcoicbb  {Oregon  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  tt,  BS). — 
Three  feeding  teste  with  pigs  are  briefly  reported.  In  3  months  12  pigs  having 
access  to  0.16  acre  of  clover  and  fed  in  addition  317  Ibe.  of  shorts  and  1,276  lbs.  of 
skim  milk,  made  a  gain  of  253  lbs.  In  6  weeks,  10  pigs  on  an  acre  of  June-sown 
rape  and  receiving  no  grain  ration  gained  154  lbs. 

A  comparison  of  boiled  clover  and  clover  silage  was  made  with  2  lots  of  3  pigs  each, 
all  from  the  same  litter.  In  122  days  lot  1  consumed  619  Ibe.  boiled  clover,  equiva- 
lent to  551  lbs.  dry  matter,  and  lot  2  consumed  2,032  lbs.  clover  silage,  equivalent  to 
488  Ibe.  dry  matter.  In  addition,  each  lot  was  given  488  Ibe.  of  wheat  and  barley 
chop,  1:1.  The  gains  made  by  the  2  lote  were  164.6  and  128  Ibe.,  respectively.  The 
pigs  were  then  rearranged  to  form  2  uniform  lote  of  3  animals  each.  Lot  1  was  fed 
cooked  wheat  and  barley  chop  and  lot  2  the  same  materials  dry.  In  3  months  each 
lot  ate  1,834  Ibe.  of  chop  and  1,800  lbs.  skim  milk.  The  total  gains  were  328  and  470 
lbs.,  respectively. 

Soft  pork;  an  investigration  into  its  character  and  causes,  F.  T.  Shutt 
{Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Fhrm  Bxd.  S8,  pp.  47,  pU.  S). — ^The  nature  of  soft  pork  is  dis- 
cussed and  analytical  data,  noted  from  another  source  ( E.  S.  R. ,  12,  p.  581 )  are  quoted. 
Chemical  studies  were  also  made  of  immature  or  unripe  pork  from  pigs  recently 
weaned.    This  pork  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  olein  than  firm  pork. 

"  It  seems  probable  that  the  fat  of  all  young  pigs  contains  a  lai^  amount  of  olon, 
and  is  consequently  more  or  less  soft.  From  this  and  subsequent  work  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  age  and  maturity  or  ripeness  are  factors  of  importance  toward 
a  'firm'  fat.  [When  the  same  ration  was  fed  to  mature  and  immature  pigs]  the  &t 
of  [the  latter]  invariably  possesses  a  larger  percentage  of  olein  than  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  pigs  on  the  same  ration,  which  were  not  slaughtered  until  they  had 
reached  a  live  weight  of  180  to  200  Ibe." 

The  author  believes  that  the  olein  content  furnishes  the  most  reliable  indication  of 
relative  firmness.  Pork  containing  68  per  cent  of  olein  or  less  is  rated  as  "very 
firm;"  that  containing  between  68  and  71  per  cent,  "firm;"  between  71  and  73  per 
cent,  "moderately  firm;"  between  73  and  75  per  cent,  "soft,"  and  over  76  per 
cent,  "very  soft"  These  ratings  correspond  to  the  following  factory  ratings:  Very 
firm,  from  85  to  100  pointe;  firm,  75  to  86;  moderately  firm,  70  to  75;  soft,  50  to  70; 
and  very  soft,  less  than  50  pointe. 

Two  series  of  feeding  teste  are  reported.  In  the  first  series  the  feeding  stn&  used 
were  com,  oate,  barley,  shorte,  beans,  peas,  clover,  and  mangels,  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation. The  grains  were  fed  whole  or  ground  and  the  feeds  dry,  soaked  or  cooked. 
In  one  test  the  pigs  were  pastured  on  clover.  The  pork  rating  highest  was  produced 
on  a  ration  of  soaked  oats,  peas,  and  barley  (1:1:1),  the  olein  content  being  67.2 
per  cent  and  the  melting  point  35.6°.  The  pork  rated  lowest  was  produced  on  a 
soaked  corn-meal  ration.  Ite  olein  content  was  92.4  per  cent  and  the  melting  point 
27.7°.    The  more  important  conclusions  follow: 

"Of  all  the  grain  rations  employed,  thi>t  consisting  of  equal  parte  of  oate,  peas,  and 
barley  gave  the  firmest  pork.  It  may  further  be  added  that  the  fat  was  deposited 
evenly  and  not  too  thickly,  and  that  this  ration  gave  a  very  thrifty  growth.  .  .  . 
When  half  the  grain  ration  .  .  .  consiste  of  com  meal,  the  resulting  pork  shows  an 
increased  percentage  in  olein;  in  other  words,  a  tendency  to  softness. 

"In  this  ration  (half  com  meal,  half  oate,  peas,  and  barley  in  equal  parte)  the 
feeding  of  it  boiled  gave  a  slightly  higher  olein  content,  but  this  is  only  apparent 
when  the  average  from  the  four  pens  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"Considering  the  effect  of  feeding  the  ration  of  oate,  peas,  and  barley  during  the 
first  period  (to  a  live  weight  of  100  lbs. )  and  com  meal  during  the  finishing  period, 
compared  with  the  reverse  of  this  plan — that  is,  com  first,  followed  with  oats,  peas, 
and  barley — we  may  conclude  that  the  former  gives  a  firmer  pork. 

"In  both  methods  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  no  marked  difference 
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was  to  be  observed  from  the  ration  fed  dry  or  previously  soaked,  though  taking  an 
average  of  the  2  groups  on  each  ration  the  'dry'  feed  gave  a  somewhat  higher  olein 
content. 

"  When  .  .  .  com  meal  formed  half  the  first  period  ration,  and  the  whole  of  the 
second  period  ration,  the  resulting  pork  was  somewhat  softer  than  from  that  of 
any  of  the  rations  already  discussed.  We  conclude  that  the  longer  the  period 
during  which  the  com  is  fed  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  ration,  the  softer  will  be 
the  pork. 

"  Beans  produce  a  soft  and  inferior  pork.  The  growth  of  the  pigs  so  fed  was  poor 
and  miserable  and  the  deposition  of  the  fat  mei^r. 

"Corn  meal  fed  exclusively  as  the  grain  ration,  either  dry  or  previously  soaked, 
results  in  an  extremely  soft  fat,  the  percentage  of  olein  being  considerably  higher 
than  from  any  other  ration  tested.  The  pork  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  Here  also 
we  noted  the  miserable  growth  of  the  animals,  the  ration  in  no  sense  being  an 
economical  one." 

In  the  second  series  the  rations  were  similar  to  those  in  the  first,  including  in 
addition,  skim  milk,  rape,  artichokes,  and  pumpkins.  The  pork  rating  the  highest 
was  produced  on  a  ration  of  com  meal,  oats,  peas  and  barley,  skim  milk,  and  sugar 
beets.  Its  olein  content  was  66.9,  and  its  melting  point  32.3°.  The  least  satisfactory 
pork  was  produced  on  beans,  the  olein  content  being  84.9  per  cent  and  the  melting 
point  29.5°. 

The  author's  conclusions  follow: 

"One  great  controlling  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  pork  of  finished  pigs  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  food  employed.  Indian  com  and  beans  tend  to  softness,  t.  e.,  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  olein  in  the  fat.  If  these  grains  are  used  they  must  be 
fed  judiciously  if  first-class  firm  pork  is  to  be  produced.  If  fed  in  conjunction  with 
skim  milk  it  has  been  shown  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Indian  com  may  be 
used  in  the  grain  ration  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  pork. 

"A  grain  ration  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  in  equal  parts, 
gives  a  firm  pork  of  excellent  quality.  Skim  milk  not  only  tends  to  thriftiness  and 
rapid  growth,  but  counteracts  in  a  very  marked  manner  any  tendency  to  softness. 

"Rape,  pumpkins,  artichokes,  sugar  beets,  turnips,  and  mangels  can  be  fed  in  con- 
junction with  a  good  ration  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  pork. 

"The  fat  of  very  young  pigs  and  animals  of  unthrifty  growth  is  softer  than  that  of 
finished  pigs  that  have  increased  steadily  to  the  finishing  weight." 

CSomparative  experiments  on  the  chemical  composition  of  animal  fat, 
V.  Hbnbiqubs  and  C.  Hansen  {Skand.  Arch.  Phygiol.,  11  (1901),  No.  S-4,  pp.  151-165, 
figs.  3). — A  chemical  examination  of  the  fats  of  different  animals  showed  a  difference 
between  the  layer  of  fat  on  the  surface  and  that  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
interior  of  the  body  is  warmer  than  the  surface,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  fat  was  stored  in  the  body  had  an  effect  on  its  chemical  com- 
position. A  tedt  was  made  with  pigs  to  obtain  information  on  this  point.  One  was 
kept  in  a  warm  room.  A  second  animal  was  kept  in  a  cold  room,  but  the  body 
was  sewed  up  in  a  sheepskin  to  protect  it.  A  third  animal  was  also  kept  in  a  cold 
room,  but  the  body  was  not  protected.  The  animals  were  fed  for  three  months  a 
similar  ration  and  the  fat  then  examined.  The  surface  fat  of  pig  No.  3  differed  as 
regards  iodin  number  and  solidifying  point  from  that  from  the  other  animals.  The 
low  temperature,  according  to  the  author,  caused  the  formation  of  surface  fat  which 
melted  readily  and  had  a  comparatively  high  olein  content.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solidifying  point  of  the  internal  fat  of  the  3  pigs  did  not  differ  greatly.  A  chemical 
examination  was  also  made  of  the  fat  from  different  parts  of  the  body  of  pigs  fed 
barley  and  maize. 
.  Feedinsr  farm  horses,  C.  W.  Burkbtt  {Neui  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  8g, pp.  S7-6i). — 
Investigations  on  the  proper  feeding  of  farm  horses,  on  the  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed, and  on  the  cost  of  feeding  are  reported,  the  work  covering  some  2  years. 
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In  the  first  series  the  following  five  rations  were  tested:  Hay,  bran,  com,  glutei 
feed,  5:1:3:3;  hay,  bran,  com,  oata,  5:1:3:4;  hay,  com,  and  bran,  10:8:7;  hay,  com, 
linseed-oil  meal,  5:4:2;  and  hay,  cotton-seed  meal,  bran,  and  com,  10:1:2:8.  Each 
of  the  5  horses  included  in  the  investigation  received  one  of  the  rations  for  1  month, 
the  rations  being  rotated,  so  that  daring  the  5  months  of  the  test  each  horse  was  fed 
all  the  rations.  Ration  No.  1,  which  cost  on  an  average  19.3  cts.  per  day,  was  regarded 
ae  quite  satisfactory.  It  was  eaten  with  relish.  One  horse  lost  weight  on  it,  while  2 
gained  somewhat  and  2  remained  in  eqailibrium.  Ration  No.  2,  costing  22.5  eta. 
per  day,  was  the  most  expensive  of  those  tested.  Three  of  the  horses  lost  in  weight 
on  it,  1  gained,  and  1  remained  in  equilibrium.  The  oats  in  the  ration  proved  no 
more  satisfactory  than  the  other  concentrated  feeding  etafSa,  either  in  respect  to  the 
animal  or  the  efHciency  of  the  work.  Had  more  been  fed  to  keep  the  weight  con- 
Btaii,t,  it  would  have  materially  affected  the  price  of  the  ration.  Ration  No.  3,  cost- 
ing 20.4 cts.  perday,  was  relished  more  than  the  others.  Two  of  the  horses  gained,  1 
lost,  and  2  remained  in  equilibrium.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  ration  was  healthful, 
palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  moderate  in  cost.  Ration  No.  4  cost  20  cts.  per  day. 
Twoof  the  horses  lost  somewhat  in  weight.  The  others  made  slight  gains  or  remained 
in  equilibrium.  Although  the  amoimt  of  oil  meal  fed  perday  was  quite  laiige,  no  bad 
effects  were  noticed.  Ration  No.  6  was  the  least  expensive,  costing  17.4  cts.  per 
day.  It  was  also  the  least  bulky  of  the  rations  tested.  Four  of  the  horses  remained 
in  equilibrium  or  made  slight  gains,  while  1  lost  a  little  in  weight  The  author 
regards  this  ration  as  the  least  satisfactory,  since  none  of  the  animals  relished  it  at 
first  on  account  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.  In  this  series  of  tests  the  amount  of  work 
varied  from  103  to  240  hours  per  month. 

To  further  test  these  rations  under  similar  conditions  of  climate  and  work,  each 
was  fed  to  1  horse  for  1  month.  The  amount  of  work  ranged  from  209  to  314  hours. 
In  every  case  there  was  a  gain  in  weight,  showing,  the  author  believes,  that  all  the 
rations  were  satisfactory  and  suited  to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  all  the  horses  were  fed  the  linseed-meal  ration  for  some  6  weeks.  For 
about  9  weeks  3  of  the  horses  were  then  fed  rations  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5.  During  about 
2  weeks  the  remaining  2  horses  were  fed  rations  Nos.  1  and  4.  Their  rations  were 
then  reversed  luitil  the  end  of  the  period.  In  every  case  the  conditions  of  work  were 
uniform.  No  marked  variations  in  weight  were  observed.  This,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  shows  that  abrupt  changes  in  the  ration  may  be  made  without  bad  effects, 
and  that  "there  is  no  so-called  single  ration  for  horses.  Any  food  stuff  or  combina- 
tion of  food  stuffs  that  furnishes  desirable  nutrients  at  least  cost  should  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  rations." 

The  comparative  value  of  com  stover  and  timothy  hay  and  of  com,  oats,  and 
bran  as  part  of  a  ration  was  tested  from  January  26  to  April  9.  The  rations  fed  con- 
sisted of  12  lbs.  of  hay  or  com  stover  alone,  or  with  14  lbs.  of  com,  oats,  and  bran 
in  different  mixtures,  the  most  usual  one  being  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  2  of 
the  grains.  Four  of  the  horses  gained  in  weight  and  1  remained  practically  in  equi- 
librium. Although  com  stover  costs  one-third  as  much  as  timothy  hay,  the  author 
believes  that  it  "has  a  feeding  value,  when  fed  either  with  com  and  oats  or  com 
and  bran  in  the  proportions  it  has  been  here,  equal  to  timothy  hay,  and  also  when 
com  stover  or  timothy  hay  furnish  the  roughage  of  a  ration,  oats  and  com  half  and 
half,  and  bran  and  com  half  and  half,  have,  generally  speaking,  equivalent  feeding 
values." 

To  learn  whether  it  was  possible  to  substitute  other  grains  for  oats  during  a 
long  period  in  summer  feeding,  the  horses  were  continued  on  the  grain  rations 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  until  October  8,  being  fed  in  every  case  12 
lbs.  of  timothy  hay  per  head  daily.  Three  of  the  horses  remained  practically  in 
equilibrium  as  regards  weight,  while  2  gained  somewhat  The  results  show,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  that  bran,  which  is  much  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  may  be  substi- 
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tnted  for  oats.  To  test  the  value  of  bran  and  oats  for  winter  feeding,  the  horses 
were  continued  on  the  same  ration  until  April  29.  One  horse  lost  a  little;  the  other 
gained.  "These  long  periods  of  both  munmer  and  winter  feeding  show  the  value  of 
the  com  and  bran  ration  for  horses.  The  results  evident  from  these  experiments 
are  fully  consistent  with  all  that  has  preceded." 

The  amount  of  water  consumed  was  recorded  in  all  these  tests.  Both  the  ration 
consumed  and  the  amount  of  work  performed  influence  the  quantity  of  water  drunk 
by  work  horses,  although  the  individuality  of  the  horse  has  the  most  marked  efiect 
In  the  present  investigation  the  quantity  of  water  varied  from  25,896  to  32,997  lbs. 
per  year.    Following  are  principal  conclumons  drawn  by  the  author: 

"Any  food  stuff  or  combination  of  food  stuffs  furnishing  the  desirable  nutriment 
at  least  cost  should  be  considered  in  preparing  rations  for  horses. 

"A  mixture  of  bran  and  com,  half  and  half,  is  a  good  substitute  for  com  and  oats 
for  feeding  work  horses. 

"Com  stover  is  a  good  substitute  for  timothy  hay  for  winter  feeding  of  horses 
because  of  its  feeding  value,  the  yield  per  acre,  and  commercial  value. 

"A  change  from  a  grain  mixture,  consisting  partially  of  linseed-oil  meal,  slowly  or 
abruptly,  does  not  cause  a  decrease  in  weight  in  horses  if  a  proper  substitute  ration 
is  fed. 

"The  average  total  cost  per  year  for  actual  food  supply  per  horse  was  $74.32. 

"The  average  cost  for  feed  per  hour's  work  done  during  2  years  was  3.4  cents." 

Saturated  llmewater  for  the  preservation  of  aggn,  F.  T.  Sbutt  {Agr.  Jour. 
Cape  Good  Hope,  19  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  66,  66). — Directions  are  given  for  the  use  of 
limewater  for  preserving  eggs. 


DAIBT  PAEMnrO— DAntYlNG. 

Investigation  in  milk  production,  T.  L.  Harckbr  and  E.  W.  Major  (Minnetota 
S(a.  Bui.  71,  pp.  166-300). — Two  experiments  with  dairy  cows,  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  479),  are  reviewed'  with  reference  to  protein  consumption.  In 
one  experiment  of  84  days'  duration  wheat  was  compared  with  barley  and  corn. 
The  12  cows  used  weighed  on  an  average  954  Ibe.  The  amount  of  dry  matter  con- 
sumed daily  per  head  averaged  24.30  lbs.,  the  nutrients  being  2.01  lbs.  of  protein, 
12.03  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.53  lb.  of  fat.  Of  the  protein  provided,  0.66  lb. 
was  calculated  as  the  amount  needed  for  maintenance  of  body,  leaving  1.36  lbs. 
available  for  milk  production.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  was  26.96  lbs.,  con- 
taining 4.1  per  cent  of  fat.  On  an  average  0.06  lb.  of  protein  (exclusive  of  that  for 
maintenance)  was  consumed  per  pound  of  milk  produced.  In  the  other  experiment, 
which  lasted  70  days,  prairie  hay  was  compared  with  timothy  hay.  The  average 
weight  of  the  12  cows  was  958  lbs.  The  dry  matter  consumed  daily  was  24.51  lbs., 
the  nutrients  being  2  lbs.  of  protein  (0.67  lb.  for  maintenance  and  1.33  Ibe.  for  milk 
production),  12.90  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.60  lb.  of  fat.  The  yield  of  milk  was 
25.23  lbs.  and  the  fat  content  4.07  per  cent.  The  protein  (exclusive  of  that  for 
maintenance)  consumed  per  1  lb.  of  milk  was  0.048  lb. 

"Taking  the  average  amount  of  available  protein  charged  to  the  cows  in  the  2 
experiments  reviewed  as  a  basis,  it  suggests  that  an  allowance  of  0.046  lb.  of  avail- 
able protein  to  a  pound  of  milk  of  average  quality  yielded  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  flow,  and  by  increasing  or  decreasing  this  allowance  by  0.004  lb.  of  protein  for 
every  0.6  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  test  of  the  milk,  the  ration  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  cows  giving  the  various  grades  of  milk.  Milk  testing  3:85 
per  cent  fat  is  fixed  as  the  standard  average,  and  a  cow  giving  that  grade  needs  0.046 
lb.  of  available  protein  to  each  pound  of  milk  she  yields." 

[The  author  uses  the  term  "available"  protein  to  mean  that  which  he  calculates 
was  left  for  milk  production  after  deducting  that  necessary  for  maintenance. — Ed.] 
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In  another  series  of  experiments,  here  reported  for  the  first  tune,  4  lots  of  4  oowb 
each  were  fed  several  different  rations  daring  an  experiment  covering  3  fonr-week 
periods.  The  feeding  stuffs,  of  which  analyses  are  given,  were  bran,  tx)m  meal, 
gluten  meal,  oats,  barley,  fodder  com,  silage,  and  prairie  hay.  The  following  table 
summarizes  some  of  the  data: 

Summary  of  results  of  a  feeding  experiment  with  dairy  cmm. 


Period  I: 

Lotl 

Lot  2 

Lots 

Lot4 

Averagf . 
Period  II: 

Lot] 

Lot2 

Lots 

Lot4 

Average . 
Period  III: 

Lotl 

Lot2 

Lots 

Lot4 

Average . 


Aver- 
age 
weight 


769 
725 
881 
669 
761 

7W 

746 
902 
681 
781 

812 
778 
938 
744 
818 


Dry 
matter 

con- 
sumed. 


Lbt. 

16.613 
15.090 
17.334 
14.631 
15.917 

20.213 
18.516 
21. 110 
19.185 
19.766 

20.749 
19.063 
21.790 
20.269 
20.468 


Digestible  matter  con- 
sumed. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Lb4. 

1.744 

1.605 

1.845 

1.591 

1.704 

2.0S7 
1.811 
1.739 
1.491 
1.769 

1.841 
1.694 
1.937 
1.802 
1.819 


C«r- 
bohy- 
drates. 


tbt. 

9.154 

8.329 

9.607 

8.069 

8.790 

10.660 
9.861 
11.079 
10.664 
10.538 

10.791 
9.914 
11.332 
10.541 
10.644 


Fat. 


0.601 
.462 
.518 
.448 
.480 

.600 
.437 
.532 
.446 
.479 

.537 
.494 
.564 
.525 
.630 


Yield 
ofmlU 


Fat 
content 
ofmUlt 


Lbt. 

16.86 
14.86 
16.75 
17.51 
16.49 

15.82 
15.18 
16.27 
17.66 
16.23 

15.18 
14.29 
15.96 
17.07 
15.62 


FereL 
5.63 
5.17 
4.70 
4.78 
6.04 

5.64 
5.16 
4.63 
4.66 
4.98 

5.72 
5.02 
4.61 
4.66 
4.99 


Pro- 
tein 
avail- 
able 
for 
milk 
produc- 
tion. 


Lbt. 

1.236 
1.098 
1.228 
1.126 
1.171 

1.481 
1.289 
1.108 
1.014 
1.222 

1.276 
1.149 
1.280 
L281 
1.24S 


Pro- 
tein 
fori  lb. 
milk. 


0.07SS 
.0739 
.0738 
.0643 
.0710 

.0936 
.0849 
.0681 
.0674 
.0763 

.0840 
.0804 
.0802 
.0750 
.0798 


The  results  are  considered  as  indicating  that  - 

"Cows  giving  ordinary  yields  of  milk  and  butter  bit  do  not  require  the  amount  of 
protein  called  for  in  the  standard  rations. 

' '  The  amount  of  milk  a  cow  gives  daily  and  its  fat  content  measures  the  amount  of 
protein  the  animal  requires  over  and  above  what  is  needed  for  maintenance. 

"There  is  a  limit  to  the  milk  and  butter  fat-producing  capacity  of  a  cow  at  any 
given  time.  Feeding  more  protein  than  she  needs  for  this  production  and  for  her 
own  support  is  of  no  advantage. 

"The  excess  of  protein,  with  the  corresponding  excess  of  the  other  nutrients,  will 
tend  to  cause  her  to  lay  on  flesh  and  thereby  shrink  in  milk  flow. 

"Grains  ordinarily  grown  on  the  farm  fed  in  conjunction  with  such  roughage  as 
fodder  com,  com  silage,  timothy,  and  prairie  hay  provide  ample  protein  for  cows 
doing  ordinary  dairy  work." 

Feeding'  ezperiments  with  dairy  cows,  J.  F.  Ddgoab  and  R.  W.  Clark  {Ala- 
bama College  Sla.  But.  114,  pp.SSSO). — In  2  experiments,  including  6  cows  and 
lasting  8  weeks  each,  the  object  was  to  compare  purchased  and  farm-grown  feeds. 
The  purchased  ration  was  composed  chiefly  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  and  the 
farm-grown  ration  of  cotton  seed  and  sorghum  hay.  The  average  results  of  the  2 
experiments  showed  a  daily  production  of  milk  and  butter  per  cow  of  24.3  and  1.19 
lbs.,  respectively,  on  the  purchased  ration  and  17.53  and  0.93  lbs.  on  the  farm-grown 
ration.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  on  the  2  rations  was,  respec- 
tively, 15.3  and  10.35  cts.,  and  the  daily  profit  per  cow  6.45  and  8.75  cts.  The 
purchased  ration  was  ttetter  eaten  and  more  milk  and  butter  were  produced,  but  the 
profit  was  much  less. 

"  On  account  of  the  larger  amounts  of  food  consumed,  the  cows  while  receiving  the 
cotton-seed  meal  ration  gained  nearly  half  a  pound  a  day  in  weight,  while  the  cows 
eating  cotton  seed  in  smaller  amounts  lost  0.8  lb.  per  day." 
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The  manure  produced  during  the  16  hours  of  each  day  which  the  cows  passed  in 
the  bam  averaged 48.3  lbs.,  containing  16.6  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  ton,  when  the  cotton- 
seed meal  ration  was  fed,  and  33.9  lbs.,  containing  10.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  ton,  when 
the  cotton-seed  ration  was  fed.  The  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
the  2  manures  were  practically  the  same.  When  stabled  for  the  entire  24  hours  the 
amount  of  manure  secured  was  about  double  that  obtained  when  the  cows  were 
stabled  16  hoars  per  day. 

In  a  test  lasting  3  weeks  green  rye  was  substituted  for  the  cotton-seed  hulls  and 
sorghum  used  in  the  above  rations,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  yield  and 
decreasing  the  bt  content  of  the  milk,  the  yield  of  butter  remaining  practically  the 
same.  Soiling  is  therefore  pointed  out  as  an  effective  means  of  reducing  the  bill  for 
puKhaaed  feeds. 

A  pasture  consisting  of  cowpeas  and  of  corn  from  which  the  ears  had  been  har- 
vested was  compared  with  an  ordinary  pasture  of  Bermuda  grass,  carpet  grass,  Japan 
clover,  etc.  When  grazed  on  cowpeas  the  yield  of  milk  was  15.8  per  cent  and  the 
yield  of  butter  9.5  per  cent  greater  than  when  the  cows  ran  on  the  mixed  pasture. 
"The  value  of  the  product  of  butter  and  of  the  increase  in  live  weight  of  the  cows 
averaged  $4.47  per  acre  of  com  and  pea  field  grazed,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
cotton-seed  meal  fed  at  the  same  time." 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  profltabilitjr  of  dairy  farming,  C. 
Steinbrcck  {Ber.  Physiol.  LaJb.  Landw.  InM.  HaUe,  S  (1901),  No.  15,  fp.  104^168). — 
The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  several  points  bearing  upon  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  principal  point  investigated  was  the  effect  of  increased  amounts  of 
protein  in  the  ration  upon  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk.  The  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  4  cows  and  covered  a  number  of  periods  of  10  days  each. 
Besides  the  amount  and  the  cQmposition  oi  the  food,  the  live  weights  of  the  animals 
were  noted  and  determinations  made  of  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  milk  and 
the  resulting  manure.  A  large  amount  of  tabulated  data  is  given,  and  these  are 
discnased  at  length,  many  similar  pieces  of  work  being  cited.  From  bis  experiments 
and  his  review  of  the  literature  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

The  individual  productiveness  of  cows  is  the  controlling  factor  in  milk  production, 
in  comparison  with  which  changes  in  the  feed,  within  certain  limits,  are  sometimes 
very  inferior.  The  inferiority  of  the  latter  factor  naturally  varies  greatly  and  can 
only  be  determined  quantitatively  by  means  of  studies  on  a  large  number  of 
individuals. 

The  food  when  given  in  amounts  in  excess  of  that  necessary  for  the  bodily  func- 
tions and  to  maintain  live  weight  has  but  small  influence  over  the  milk  yield.  While 
such  feeding  is  reflected  in  the  increased  richne^  of  the  manure,  the  value  of  this 
increase  is  disproportionate  to  the  cost. 

As  cows  differ  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  heavy  feeding,  this  ability  must  be 
determined  for  each  individual  animal.  In  this  respect  adherence  to  fixed  standards 
may  lead  to  gross  error. 

The  dairy  herd,  G.  H.  True  (Arkona  SUx.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S^SSS,  figs.  e).—A 
monthly  record  of  6  cows  for  one  year  is  given,  with  notes  on  the  management  of  the 
herd.  Weather  conditions  interfered  with  a  feeding  experiment  with  sugar  beets. 
Exposure  to  storm  greatly  lessened  the  yield  of  butter  fat,  the  decrease,  however, 
being  much  less  in  the  case  of  cows  fed  sugar  beets  on  pasture. 

Hygiene  of  cows  during'  gestation,  C.  Bbvuer  (Jour.  Agricole  [Paris},  IS  (1901), 
No.  140,  pp.  194,  195). — The  author  discusses  briefly  the  feeding  and  general  man- 
agement of  cows  during  gestation. 

Cknnposition  of  the  milk  of  cows  at  different  stages  of  the  milking,  P. 
Hardy  (Bid.  Assoc.  Edge  Chim. ,  16  ( 1901) ,  No.  6,  pp.  ges,  Sg9;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chitn. 
Paris,  S.  ser.,  SS  (1901),  No.  US, p.  9.9?).— The  fat  increases  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  milking,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  other  investigators,  the  composition  of  the 
aeram  remains  constant 
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Parificatioii  of  milk  bycentrifugral  separatiojii  C.  H.  Ek^ELBsand  S.  E.  Baknbb 
{lotva  Sla.  Bvl.  69,  pp.  S5-S9). — The  resulte  of  experiments  made  at  different  times 
during  the  year  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  bacterial  content  of  milk  is  reduced 
by  centrifugal  separation,  the  distribution  of  bacteria  in  the  skim  milk,  cream,  and 
separator  slime,  and  the  effect  of  centrifugal  separation  upon  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  milk  are  briefly  summarized.  In  7  experiments  determinations  were  made  of 
the  number  of  bActeria  present  in  milk  before  separation  and  in  the  mixed  skim 
milk  and  cream  after  separation.  There  was  an  average  reduction  of  about  36  per 
cent  At  the  end  of  24  hours  milk  which  had  been  separated  contained  on  an  aver- 
age 0.03  per  cent  less  acid  than  nonseparated  milk.  In  8  other  experiments  the 
skim  milk  contained  on  an  average  29  per  cent  of  the  number  of  germs  present  in 
the  whole  milk,  the  cream  24  per  cent,  and  the  separator  slime  47  per  cent.  It  is 
considered  that  centrifugal  separation  removes  practically  all  the  solid  impurities 
from  milk,  but  improves  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk  little  if  any. 

Sterilization  of  milk  with  hyiiogea.  peroxid,  Habriette  Chick  ( Cenibl.  Bait. 
u.  Par.,  g.  Abt.,  7  (1901),  No.  iO,  pp.  705-717). — A  series  of  experiments  were  uiade 
on  this  subject,  using  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid.  It  was  found 
that  0.2  per  cent  of  the  peroxid  was  sufficient  for  the  complete  sterilization  of  milk, 
and  that  the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent  sufficed  to  keep  milk  sweet  for  a  week  or  so. 
It  appeared  to  make  no  difference  with  sterilization  whether  the  milk  was  freshly 
drawn  or  whether  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  so  that  fermentation  had 
commenced.  The  peroxid,  however,  imparted  a  disagreeable,  stinging  taste  to  the 
milk,  this  being  noticeable  even  in  as  dilute  solutions  as  1  part  of  peroxid  to  10,000 
of  milk.  The  results,  therefore,  are  considered  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  this  material 
in  milk  for  drinking.  Small  quantities  of  the  superoxid  which  were  decomposed  in  a 
short  time  did  not  sterilize  the  milk  or  preserve  it  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes. 
Furthermore,  the  peroxid  seemed  to  be  quite  stable  in  milk,  especially  in  weak 
solutions,  the  proportion  being  a  little  changed  by  heating.  The  material  is  recom- 
mended, however,  for  the  preservation  of  samples  of  milk  for  analysis,  since  it 
sterilizes  the  milk  completely  and  causes  no  change  in  any  of  its  constituents.  For 
this  purpose  about  20  cc.  of  a  10  per  cient  solution  of  the  peroxid  is  recommended  per 
liter  of  milk,  which  amount  is  said  to  preserve  the  sample  indefinitely. 

Further  observationa  upon  ropiness  in  milk  and  cream,  A.  R.  Ward  {Xew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bid.  195,  pp.  S5-S9,fig».  S). — The  so-called  ropy  milk  from  cows 
affected  with  garget  ia  pointed  out  as  entirely  different  in  appearance  and  causation 
from  ropy  milk  due  to  Badlltia  Uiclis  vigcosut.  The  latter  trouble  is  caused  by  a  species 
of  water  l)acteria  with  which  the  milk  becomes  infected  after  it  is  drawn,  and  does 
not  make  its  appearance  for  12  hours  or  more  after  milking.  Referents  is  made  to 
an  earlier  investigation  of  this  subject  by  the  author  (£.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  282),  and  addi- 
tional observations  on  the  conditions  under  which  ropiness  occurs  and  means  of 
prevention  are  reported. 

In  an  investigation  of  an  outbreak  occurring  during  the  summer  of  1899  it  was 
found  by  experiments  that  the  utensils,  the  water  in  the  cooling  tank,  and  the  dust 
in  the  air  of  infected  rooms  were  means  of  disseminating  the  ropy  milk  bacteria. 
While  tlie  bacteria  were  not  detected  in  the  ice,  this  is  considered  as  a  possible  source 
of  contamination,  especially  as  the  bacteria  show  marked  toleration  toward  cold. 

In  1900  another  creamery  in  the  locality  where  the  first  outbreak  was  observed  in 
1898  encountered  severe  trouble  from  ropy  milk.  The  utensils  were  thoroughly 
sterilized,  the  floor  of  the  milk  room  was  disinfected  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  water  tank  was  disinfected  by  the  addition  of  1  oz.  uf 
potassium  bichromate  to  each  cubic  foot  of  water.  This  method  was  effectual  in 
getting  rid  of  the  trouble.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  with  proper  cleanliness  of 
utensils,  disinfection  of  the  floor,  and  extra  care  to  prevent  contamination  by  water, 
ropy  milk  may  be  prevented. 
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Bopiness  in  milk  and  cream,  A.  R.  Ward  {Dairy  and  Produce  Rev.,  1  (190i), 
No.  SO,  pp.  8,  9). — This  is  essentially  the  article  noted  above. 

A  bacteriolo^cal  study  of  the  college  creamery  milk  supply,  C.  H.  Eckles 
(lowaSla.  Bui.  59,  pp.  S7-49). — Samples  of  the  mixed  milk  supplied  to  the  college 
creamery  were  taken  once  a  week  during  one  year  and  subjected  to  fermentation 
tests  and  bacteriological  examinations.  The  results  are  tabulated  and  discussed,  and 
summarized  as  follows: 

"The  fermentation  test  shows  when  milk  is  in  suitable  condition  for  making  good 
butter  and  cheese. 

"This  test  applied  to  the  milk  from  the  patrons  of  the  college  creamery  shows  a 
great  -variation  in  quality  during  a  year. 

"This  difference  in  fermentations  is  probably  due  to  the  conditions  under  which 
nulk  is  handleid  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"The  average  quality  of  butter  made  under  natural  conditions  corresponds  with 
the  quality  of  milk  as  shown  by  these  tests  and  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  milk.  The  principal  reason  for  the  fine  quality  of  butter  made  in  the  summer 
and  the  poorer  quality  in  winter  is  this  difference  in  the  fermentations  in  the  milk. 

"The  number  of  bacteria  found  in  milk  as  brought  to  the  creamery  varies  with 
the  temperature,  season  of  the  year,  etc.  In  the  winter  on  an  average  each  cubic 
centimeter  contains  from  1,000,000  to  5,000,000.  In  the  summer  from  15,000,000  to 
30,000,000,  although  these  limits  may  be  passed  either  way.  The  few  bacteria  found 
in  milk  during  the  winter  makes  it  possible  to  control  the  fermentation  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  use  of  starters. 

"The  acid-producing  bacteria  are  always  present  in  quite  large  numbers  and  make 
up  from  25  to  85  per  cent  and  aven^  for  the  year  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. This  class  is  present  in  smallest  numbers  when  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  the 
poorest  and  in  greatest  numbers  when  the  milk  is  the  best. 

"The  class  of  bacteria  (enzym  producing)  which  coagulate  milk  sweet  or  dissolve 
the  curd  contains  most  of  those  injurious  to  batter  making.  They  are  present  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  but  in  for  greater  proportion  when  the  milk  is  of  the  poorest 
quality. 

"Bacteria  having  no  visible  effect  on  milk  are  always  present  in  large  numbers  and 
make  up  from  20  to  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

"Gelatin  liquefieis  are  almost  always  present  in  milk,  and  in  the  largest  numbers 
in  milk  of  a  poor  quality,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 

"  Gas-producing  germs  belong  mostly  to  the  Bacterium  lerogenei  type  and  are  found 
in  milk  at  all  seasons,  but  in  far  greater  number  during  the  hottest  weather  of 
summer. 

"Milk  brought  to  a  factory  once  in  2  days  is  not  necessarily  injured  in  quality  for 
butter  making,  and  this  can  not  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  bad  milk  and  poor 
butter  in  winter." 

The  source  of  milk  supply  for  towns  and  cities,  A.  W.  BirriNO  ( Indiatm,  Sta. 
Bui.  89,  pp,  S9-69). — In  a  study  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
covering  one  year,  the  author  tested  some  700  samples  of  milk  and  inspected  the 
various  dairy  forms  in  the  vicinity.  The  results  of  the  study  are  embodied  in  a 
general  discussion  of  the  production  and  delivery  of  milk  in  cities  and  descriptions 
of  29  of  the  dairies  furnishing  milk  to  Lafayette.  Topics  considered  in  the  discussion 
include  the  food  value  of  milk,  bacteria  in  milk,  dairy  herds,  stables,  food,  water 
supply,  milking,  and  the  cooling  and  delivery  of  milk.  In  comparing  methods  of 
delivery  it  was  found  that  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  delivered  by  drawing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  can  varied  from  1  to  4.4  per  cent,  while  that  delivered  by  dipping 
remained  uniform  at  3.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  cows  in  the  different  herds 
described  varied  from  4  to  70  and  averaged  about  21.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk 
as  determined  by  from  1  to  9  tests  in  each  case  ranged  from  about  3.1  to  4.3  per  cent, 
and  averaged  about  3.7  per  cent. 
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New  York  milk  supply,  H.  T)'.  Chapin  (Sanitarian,  47  (1901),  No.  S8S,  pp. 
4S1-491). — A  report  of  the  efforts  of  the  commiasion  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  in  improving  the  milk  supply  of  the  dty. 

Paatetirized  1>ottle  milk,  C.  Knoch  (Molk.  Zig.,  16  (1901),  Nos.  SS,pp.  677,  678; 
39,  pp.  697-699,  fig».  IS). — A  description  of  methods  of  pasteurizing  milk  in  bottlee, 
together  with  illlustrations  of  apparatus  and  buildings. 

The  milk  "thermophore,"  L.  Vbrnky  (CenM.  Bakl.'u.  Par.,  i.  AU.,  7  (1901), 
Not.  n-18,  pp.  646-65S). — The  milk  thermophore  is  an  apparatus  for  keeping  milk 
warm  which  is  intended  for  infant's  use,  either  pasteurized,  sterilized,  or  in  its  origi- 
nal condition.  It  consists  of  a  double-walled  metal  vessel,  with  a  rack  for  the  cx>t- 
tles  in  the  central  chamber,  and  the  space  between  the  walls  filled  with  crystallized 
sodium  acetate  or  similar  material.  The  apparatus  is  of  Grerman  manufacture,  and 
has  been  tested  by  a  number  of  investigators  with  somewhat  contradictory  results. 
In  theory  the  practice  is  contrary  to  the  usual  rules  for  pasteurizing  milk,  which 
call  for  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk  after  pasteurization. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  raw  milk  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  the  milk  decreased  in  the  first  2  to  5  hours  of  keeping  in  the  ther- 
mophore, but  increased  after  8  or  9  hoars  to  practically  the  same  content  as  in  milk 
which  was  not  warmed.  The  bacterial  flora  of  milk  was  changed  by  treatment  in 
the  thermophore,  certain  species,  among  others  the  peptonizing  bacteria,  decreasing 
very  noticeably  in  number.  Pathogenic  micro-oi^ganisms  in  milk  were  not  killed 
with  certainty  after  several  hours'  treatment  in  a  thermophore.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  put  oat 
by  the  same  company,  and  that  the  use  of  the  milk  thermophore  for  children's  milk 
can  not  be  recommended. 

The  action  of  the  milk  thermophore,  C.  Haobmaitn  (CenM.  Bakt.  u.  Pax.,  g. 
AU.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  17-18,  pp.  640-646).— A.  series  of  experiments  by  the  author  with 
raw,  pasteurized,  and  boiled  milk,  and  with  sterilized  milk  inoculated  with  a  num- 
ber of  pathogenic  germs  in  general  corroborated  the  antibacterial  action  of  the  ther- 
mophore as  reported  by  a  number  of  others.  He  concludes  that  infant's  milk  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  apparatus  beyond  about  5  hours,  and  finds  that  the  apparatus  on 
the  market  varies  considerably  in  efBciency. 

Oalcalation  of  creaming  and  watering  in  the  analysis  of  milk,  LouIse  and 
RiouiKR  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  Paris,  ISS  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  991-996).— A.  series 
of  formulas  for  calculating  the  extent  to  which  fat  has  been  removed  from  milk  and 
water  has  been  added. 

The  ripening  of  cream,  H.  W.  Conn  and  W.  M.  Ebten  (CenM.  BaH.  u.  Par.,  i. 
AU.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  ei,pp.  74S-7Sg;  gg,  pp.  769-776)  .—The  authors  here  record  a 
series  of  investigations  which  have  been  in  progress  for  3  years,  in  which  a  bacterio- 
logical examination  was  made  of  the  unripened  and  ripened  cream  from  2  creameries 
and  4  private  dairies.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the  types  of  bacteria 
which  produce  the  ripening  of  cream  under  the  normal  conditions  of  a  ConnecUcot 
dairy.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  cream  collected  at  different  times  was  deter- 
mined by  count,  and  an  attempt  was  rostde  to  determine  the  species  of  bacteria  in  the 
ripened  cream.  The  conclusions  of  the  authors  in  regard  to  the  bacteriological 
development  that  occurs  during  the  normal  ripening  of  cream  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Milk  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  contains  great  qnantities  of  bacteria;  meet 
of  these  are  miscellaneous  forms  of  liquefying  bacteria  and  other  nonacid  species. 
At  the  outset  the  number  of  acid  bacteria  is  very  small. 

"  (2)  All  species  of  bacteria  increase  during  the  setting  of  the  milk  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream. 

"(3)  For  a  few  hoars  the  alkaline  bacteria,  and  the  others  which  have  here  been 
included  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous,  increase  quite  rapidly,  while  the  lactic 
bacteria  are  hardly  evident 
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"(4)  After  aboat  12  hours  the  lactic  bacteria  have  increased  so  much  as  to  be  as 
namerons  as  the  others,  and  from  this  time  on  they  continue  to  increase  with  g;reat 
rapidity  imtil  a  maximmn  is  reached  at  about  48  hoars;  after  this  the  number  gradu- 
ally decrease  and  they  finally  practically  disappestr. 

"(6)  The  ripened  cream  contains  prodigious  numbers  of  bacteria,  latter  numbers 
than  are  known  in  any  other  natural  medium.  They  are,  however,  nearly  all  lactic 
bacteria. 

"(6)  After  the  first  12  houis  all  species  of  bacteria,  except  the  two  lactic  species, 
decrease  in  relative  numbers  and  finally  absolutely  disappear. 

"(7)  The  2  common  species,  Nos.  206  [B.  acidi  lacUci]  and  202  [an  extremely 
minute  colony  intensely  acid],  increase  regularly  from  the  beginning  of  experiments 
until  the  maximum.  No.  208  [£.  lactit  lerogenes]  is  always  present  in  considerable 
quantity  and  during  the  ripening  increases  in  numbers  though  not  increasing  in  pro- 
portion. 

"(8)  The  cream  which  is  received  by  a  creamery  is  already  half  ripened,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  it  contains.  All  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  cream  under  the  influence  of  the  -miscellaneous  bacteria  have  already 
occurred,  and  the  ripening  that  takes  place  in  the  creamery  is  due  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  to  the  growth  of  the  lactic  bacteria. 

"(9)  A  ripened  cream  is  almost  a  pure  culture  of  acid  bacteria,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  ripening  has  been  produced  by  these  acid  bacteria  alone. 

"(10)  That  the  lactic  bacteria  play  an  important  part  in  the  ripening  is  perfectly 
evident;,  that  they  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  ripening  is  not 
so  evident. 

"  (11)  The  peculiar  flavor  of  June  butter,  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  butter 
maker,  is  not  due  to  the  development  of  the  common  lactic  bacteria.  Butter  ripened 
during  the  winter  months  develops  the  2  species  of  lactic  bacteria  as  abundantly  and 
as  quickly  as  does  that  ripened  in  June,  but  the  flavor  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
In  the  last  3  experiments  recorded  the  June  flavor  was  very  noticeable  in  the 
cream,  but  the  development  of  the  acid  bacteria,  or  the  2  species  referred  to,  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  all  of  the  previous  experiments.  The  June  flavor,  there- 
fore, can  not  be  due  to  these  common  lactic  bacteria. 

"  (12)  To  what  this  June  flavor  is  due  we  are  not  as  yet  satisfied.  Whether  it  will 
prove  to  be  due  to  the  large  growth  of  miscellaneous  bacteria  during  the  first  few 
hours  of  ripening,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
cream,  remains  for  further  experiments  to  decide." 

A  case  of  putrid  butter,  C.  H.  Ecki.es  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  59,  pp.  60-S4,fig».  S). — 
Samples  of  batter  having  a  strong  disagreeable  taste  and  a  putrid  odor  were  brought 
to  the  station  by  the  manager  of  a  creamery  in  which  the  butter  'nas  made.  In  an 
examination  of  the  butter  3  kinds  of  bacteria  were  isolated  which  produced  very  bad 
effects  upon  milk  and  were  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fault.  "The  principal 
difference  between  the  spoiled  butter  and  good  creamery  butter  in  regard  to  the  l)ac- 
teria  contained  was  an  abnormal  number  of  gelatin  liquefiers  in  the  former,  which 
included  some  forms  found  to  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  butter."  The  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  the  milk  was  contaminated  in  some  way  before  delivery  at  the 
factory.  The  trouble  disappeared  from  the  factory  after  suggestions  made  by  the 
station  as  regards  cleanliness  and  pasteurization  were  followed  and  after  a  dry  period 
which  was  broken  by  heavy  rains  about  the  same  time. 

Analyaes  of  buttermilk,  B.  Boggild  {McUkeritid.,  14  {1901),  No.  SO,  pp.  4S7- 
46S). — ^Twenty-seven  samples  of  buttermilk  from  12  Danish  creameries  were  analyzed 
in  studying  the  value  of  buttermilk  for  human  consumption.  A  number  of  the 
samples  had  been  mixed  with  water  in  the  chum,  some  containing  nearly  20  per 
cent  extra  water.  The  fat  content  of  the  samples  ranged  from  0.12  to  0.44  per  cent, 
the  total  solids  from  5.66  to  8.88  per  cent,  albuminoids  from  2.03  to  3.16  per  cent, 
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and  lactic  acid  from  0.51  to  0.88  per  cent.  Comparing  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the 
author  concludes  that  they  have  about  the  same  food  value  when  the  latter  has  not 
been  diluted  with  water.  Pure  buttermilk  should  contain  about  8.5  per  cent  of 
solids,  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  of  fat,  and  not  leas  than  3  per  cent  of  albuminoids.  In 
good  buttermilk  a  low  fat  content  is  accompanied  by  a  high  content  of  total  solids. — 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

An  experiment  with  TTrogen  (Bacillus  nobilis),  E.  voy  Freuobnreicr  (Milch 
Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  Not.  a,  pp.  497-499;  S4,  pp.  6S1-6S3)  .—The  author  made  an  extended 
study  of  the  influence  of  the  Bacillus  nobili*  of  Adametz  in  the  ripening  of  cheese. 
Small  cheeses  were  made  from  10  liters  of  milk,  portions  of  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  pure  cultures  of  various  bacteria;  some  were  made  without  inoculations,  and 
some  from  pasteurized  milk.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  the  author 
regards  the  Bacillus  nobilis  an  undesirable  species  of  bacteria  for  the  ripening  of 
cheese.  The  cheeses  made  with  this  micro-organism  were  in  a  great  many  instances 
of  bitter  flavor  and  undeHirable  aroma. 

Daily  induatry  in  Wiaconsin,  H.  L.  Ki'rskll  ( H'i»cor«rin  Sta.  Bttl.  SS,  pp.  11). — 
The  adaptability  of  different  sections  of  the  State  to  dairying  is  discussed,  and  statis- 
tics are  given  showing  the  total  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  number  of 
cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  combined  factories,  in  each  county  of  the  State  in 
1901,  and  for  comparison  the  number  of  factories  in  various  counties  of  the  State  in 
1896.  The  total  number  of  cheese  factories  in  1901  was  1,540,  creameries  1,086,  and 
combined  factories  71.  The  data  show  that  "the  most  rapid  development  in  the 
dairy  industry  is  now  taking  place  in  the  north-central  and  northwestern  counties, 
rather  than  in  the  older  settled  regions  to  the  south.  The  distinctively  dairy  belt 
that  was  marked  in  the  State  5  years  ago  is  now  spreading  rapidly  to  the  northward 
and  the  westward,  and  it  seems  (]uite  probable  that  the  industry  will  reach  as  marked 
development  in  these  portions  as  it  has  in  the  east  and  south."  A  wall  map  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the  State  accompanies  the 
bulletin. 

Swedish  dairyinfr,  1800-1900,  G.  Liubaoen  (Meddel.  K.  Landtbr.  Slyr.,  1901, 
No.  77,  pp.  S7) . — The  report  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  Swedish 
dairy  industry  during  the  jMist  century.  Included  in  the  report  are  methods  of 
cream  separation  and  of  butter  and  cheese  making;  state  and  other  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  dairying  in  Sweden;  dairy  statistics  of  production,  exports,  and 
imports;  and  a  list  of  Swedish  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  In  1900  the  total 
number  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  in  Sweden  was  1,688.  Of  these,  1, 216  were 
creameries,  287  cheese  factories,  and  186  combined  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
The  total  quantity  of  milk  handled  by  the  factories  was  842,280,576  kg.  The  cream- 
eries manufactured  26,114,018  kg.  butter,  3,265,734  kg.  full-cream  cheese,  1,463,370 
kg.  half-cream,  182,809  kg.  quarter-cream,  and  2,523,542  kg.  skim  cheese.  The 
number  of  butter  or  cheese  factory  patrons  was  68,947. — f.  w.  woll. 

Baiiying  in  France,  H.  E.  Alvokd  (Amer.  Agr.  (mid.  ed.),  6S  (1901),  No.  t4, 
p.  616.) 

Trade  in  dairy  produce  in  the  British  West  Indies,  W.  K.  Morrison  ( Chicago 
Dairy  Produce,  8  (1901),  No.  66,  p.  14). — A  popular  discussion  of  market  demands 
and  supplies  in  the  region  indicated. 

Bibliography  of  milk,  first  supplement,  1900,  H.  de  Rothschild  (Biblio- 
graphia  lactaria,  premier  Kupplhrwrd,  1900.  Paris:  Octave  Doin,  1901,  pp.  98). — This  is 
the  first  supplement  to  the  very  extensive  bibliography  of  milk  issued  by  the  author 
last  year  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  786).  The  supplement  covers  the  year  1900,  and  contains 
a  classified  list  of  1,324  titles. 
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InvestigrationB  on  the  theory  of  bacterial  infection,  A.  Radziewsey  {Ztsehr. 
Hyg.  It.  Jnfedixmskrank.,  S7  (1901) ,  Xo.  1,  pp.  1-51,  pi.  1) . — The  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject is  critically  reviewed  and  especial  attention  is  given  in  experiments  to  cholera 
vibrio,  typhus  bacillus,  .StreptocucctM  pyogenes,  and  the  anthrax  bacillus.  From  the 
experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  fatal  bacterial 
infection  involves  2  antagonistic  processes — the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacteriii 
and  their  destruction.  The  author  had  already  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  regard- 
ing Baeilhu  coli,  and  believes  that  the  same  processes  are  characteristic  of  infections 
by  other  bacterial  organisms.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  bacteria  which  are 
produced  during  the  fatal  infection  is  greatly  m  excess  of  the  estimates  which  are 
commonly  made.  The  number  of  bacteria  which  are  found  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease or  at  the  time  of  death,  in  the  diseased  tissues,  represents  only  the  few  which 
have  escaped  destruction  dtiring  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  pathogenic  bac- 
teria are  destroyed  in  the  serum  of  the  infected  animal  and  the  organism  in  nearly 
every  instance  is  able  to  immunize  itself  to  some  extent  against  the  bacteria.  The 
difference  between  the  fatal  and  nonfotal  infection,  in  so  far  as  the  reaction  of  the 
animal  organism  is  concerned,  appears  in  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  disease 
and  is  not  to  be  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  infection.  This  difference  consists 
largely  in  the  more  pronounced  toxic  effects  which  appear  in  cases  of  fatal  infection. 

The  phyciology  of  the  leucocytes,  A.  Lombabd  ( Oompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Pari', 
5S  (1901),  No.  15,  pp.  4S8,  439). — From  previous  experiments  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  demonstrated  that  the  toxic  substance  in  refractory  animals  was  located 
in  the  leucocytes.  Further  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  influence  of 
atropin  and  strychnin  upon  the  leucocytes.  From  these  testa  it  is  concluded  that 
hyperleucocytosis  is  a  constant  phenomenon  after  injection  with  atropin  or  strych- 
nin. Within  certain  limits  the  more  refractory  the  animal  and  the  larger  the  dose 
the  more  pronounced  is  the  process.    The  experiments  were  conducted  on  guinea  pigs. 

The  leucocyte  formula  in  certain  experimental  infections,  C.  Achabd  and 
M.  LoEPEK  (Cwnpt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris,  5S  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  486,  .^).— The 
experiments  reported  in  this  article  were  made  on  dogs  and  rabbits  which  were 
experimentally  inoculated  with  various  pathogenic  organisms  including  glanders, 
anthrax,  and  actinomycosis.  In  all  cases  a  leucocytosis  ranging  from  15-30  to  1,000 
was  obtained,  diuring  which  the  polynuclear  cells  varied  from  76  to  94  per  100. 
This  condition  was  maintained  for  a  time  varying  from  3  to  6  days,  after  which  the 
mononuclear  elements  became  more  numerous.  The  leucocyte  formula  appears  to  bo 
quite  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  organism  but  depends  upon  the 
reaction  of  the  animal  to  the  infection. 

Immuniziugp  bodies  in  the  organism,  J.  Klimofp  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectiom- 
trank.,  S7  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  120-lSO). — A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  wit;i 
cultures  of  anthrax  bacillus  6  hours  old  and  of  typhus  bacillus  24  hours  old.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the  immunity  of  animals  to 
disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  alexins  or  similar  bodies  in  the  organism,  or  to 
osmotic  reactions  between  the  animal  serum  and  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  Experi- 
ments showed  that  rabbit  serum  in  a  fresh  condition  exercised  a  strongly  germicide 
effect  upon  the  anthrax  and  typhus  bacilli.  It  was  also  determined  by  these  experi- 
ments that  the  peptone  content  of  the  serum  was  not  influenced  by  heating,  and  that 
the  presence  of  peptone  could  not  be  assumed  to  determine  the  destruction  of  the 
bacteria. 

The  significance  of  salts  for  the  germicide  action  of  serum,  Lingelshkim 
(Zltchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionikrank.,  37  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  131-17?). — ^This  paper  contains 
a  report  on  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  anthrax  bacillus  and  other 
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pathn^enic  organisms.  The  experiments  indicate  tliat  the  influence  of  salts  in  iiicrea»- 
inn  the  germicidal  action  of  animal  serum  has  been  much  overestimated.  It  is 
believed  that  the  germicidal  action  of  senun  does  not  rest  upon  an  osmotic  basis  and 
can  not  bC  explained  in  a  quantitative  manner.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  serum 
is  too  small  to  account  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria  by  its  action,  and  when  the 
OHmotic  pressure  of  such  serum  is  artificially  increased  the  germicidal  action  i»  not 
influenced  proportionately. 

The  action  of  the  essence  of  turpentine  on  virus,  V.  Galtibb  {Jour.  Med. 
Vet.  et  ZwHeeh.,  5.  »er.,  R  (1901),  pp.  19S-S0:i).— The  author  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  this  Hubetance  upon  the  virus  of  glanders,  tuberculosis,  and 
anthrax.  Glanders  virus  taken  from  lesions  of  this  disease  was  sterilized  by  contact 
with  pure  essence  of  turpentine  for  a  period  of  30  hours.  The  glanders  bacillus  in 
culture  tubes  was  sterilized  in  49  minutes  when  turpentine  was  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  cc.  to  3  cc.  of  the  culture.  The  author  concludes  that  essence  of  turpentine 
can  advantageously  l)e  used  in  treating  objects  which  have  become  infected  with  the 
glanders  bacillus. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  emulsified  in  water,  was  sterilized  in  18  hours  by  the  addition 
of  1^  cc.  to  2  cc.  of  the  emulsion.  Fresh  tubercle  bacillus  taken  from  tuberculous 
lesions  in  guinea  pigs  and  emulsified  in  turpentine,  was  quite  rapidly  attenuated. 

Spore-bearing  anthrax  cultures,  to  which  turpentine  was  added  at  the  rate  of  6  cc. 
to  30  cc.  of  the  culture,  were  considerably  attenuated,  but  not  completely  sterilized  at 
the  end  of  6  hours  and  30  minutes.  Emulsions  of  fresh  anthrax  virus  treated  with 
turpentine  retaine<l  their  virulence  for  a  considerable  time.  Experiments  showed 
that  when  fresh  virus  or  spore-bearing  culture  was  mixed  with  turpentine  before 
inoculation  into  experimental  animals,  the  turpentine  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  resistance  of  the  animal  to  infection. 

A  report  on  the  more  important  Italian  publications  in  g«neral  pathology 
and  pathological  anatomy  during  the  year  1900,  0.  Barbacci  ( Centbl.  AUg. 
Path.  «.  Path.  Armt.,  li  (1901),  So.  8-9,  pp.  .fc'i-.?S5).— Italian  literature  on  pathol- 
ogy of  man  and  animals  for  the  year  1900  i.i  classified  and  briefly  abstracte^l. 

Serum  diagnosis  in  tuberculosis,  K.  Kombero  (DetU.  Med.  Wchn»chr.,  S7  (1901), 
No.  18,  pp.  S7S-;i77). — Experiments  were  iua<le  according  to  the  method  propoeed 
by  Arloing  and  Courmant  for  diagnosing  tulien-ulosis,  from  the  presence  of  a  high 
aggliitinizing  power  in  the  serum  of  susjMX'ted  animals.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject i.s  (iiscu-uscil  by  the  author  in  a  critical  manner,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  while  the  method  in  fairly  reliable,  there  are  many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  general  applic-ation  in  the  manner  which  was  first  proposed.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  amount  of  cultures  is  consideretl  very  great.  In  experiments 
for  the  i)urpo.se  of  obviating  these  difficulties  the  author  found  that  suitable  material 
could  l)e  obtained  in  large  quantities  and  preserved  for  considerable  time  by  killing 
tulK'rcle  bacilli,  pulverizing  them  and  emulsifying  them  in  alkaline  water.  The  beet 
results  were  obtained  when  an  emulsion  was  made  by  maintaining  dried  pulverized 
tutercle  liacilli  at  a  temperature  of  37"  C.  in  a  ^  per  cent  solution  of  soda  lye  in  the 
projwrtion  of  1  liter  to  10  gm.  of  the  bacilli.  In  experiments  with  this  material 
it  was  found  that  the  servun  of  tuberculous  animals  had  the  same  curative  action 
u[><>n  the  emulsified  tubercle  bacilli  aa  upon  the  living  bacilli.  It  was  also  found 
that  human  blood  serum  would  agglutinate  the  emulsion. 

The  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  the  dairy  herd  at  St.  Helena,  C.  J. 
Pound  (Queenshnd  Ayr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  So.  4,  pp-  SOS-SOS,  ph.  ;?).— When  first 
tested  it  was  found  that  in  the  dairy  herd  at  St.  Helena  9  out  of  the  68  animals 
reacted.  Four  of  the  tuberculous  cows  were  later  used  for  breeding  purposes  and 
their  calves  were  fed  on  tuberculous  milk  after  it  had  been  sterilized.  When  4  weeks 
old  the  calves  were  tested  with  tuberculin  without  a  reaction  in  any  case.  During 
16  months  after  the  first  test  the  cows  were  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  on  four 
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,:^..  different  occasions  without  responding.  A  careful  post-mortem  examination  was 
,„.^,  made  on  each  of  these  animals  with  the  result  that  they  were  found  to  be  tuberculous. 
_, . ,  Tabercalosia  in.  horaes,  Rabb  (Ztschr.  Fleitch.  u.  Mikhyg.,  11  {1901),  No.  8,  pp. 
^^  ...,t4S,  S4S). — Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  the  poet-mortem  findings 
,  ^v  ^  C8B^  ot  tuberculosis  in  the  hoise. 

T^j,.  Anthrax  infection,  L.  Hkim  (Arch.  Hyg.,  40  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  55-62).— The 
anther  observed  that  in  preparations  of  anthrax  bacilli  stained  with  Loffler's  metha- 
_  ■,  lyne  blue,  a  capsule  or  membrane  was  differentiated  in  color  from  the  remainder  of 
,.  the  bacilli.  The  color  of  the  capsule  when  stained  by  this  method  was  a  clear  rose. 
.' ,', .  This  behavior  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  was  made  use  of  in  differential  diagnosis  between 
!  :  anthrax  and  other  diseases  and  in  making  a  diagnosis  in  suspected  cases  of  anthrax. 
'.'  '  ^  When  this  method  is  applied,  rose-colored  patches  are  seen  in  blood  and  in  exuda- 
' .,'..  tions  which  do  not  contain  pus.  In  diseased  tissue  which  contain  the  organisms  of 
" :.-.  !><%  cholera,  fowl  cholera,  and  bubonic  plague  the  rose  color  was  not  observed  after 
^ ^'',.  the  stain  had  been  applied,  and  the  author  believes  that  this  staining  procedure 
"       offers  a  reliable  method  for  diagnosing  anthrax  in  diseased  tissues. 

Experiments  on  the  ciirative  action  of  anthrax  senun,  A.  Sclavo  (Berlin. 
'  ■'^.  Klin.  Wchtuchr.,  S8  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  4^1-484.— The  author  first  obtained  satisfac- 
tory results  with  a  curative  anthrax  serum  from  experiments  on  rabbits  and  sheep. 
From  the  sheep  a  serum  was  obtained  which  completely  protected  the  rabbits  against 
' "  anthrax,  although  they  had  been  inoculated  12  hours  previously  with  an  anthrax 
culture  containing  8X)ore8.  It  was  found  that  different  sheep  reacted  very  differently 
'  to  the  preliminary  treatment  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  curative  serum.  In 
many  cases,  even  when  the  doses  of  attenuated  cultures  were  gradually  increased 
to  large  size  and  were  continued  for  a  long  time,  these  sheep  possessed  very  weak 
protective  power.  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  serum  obtained  by  this 
method  did  not  depend  on  the  age,  breed,  or  sex  of  the  sheep,  but  appeared  to  be  a 
^  peculiarity  of  the  individual  sheep.  In  some  of  the  sheep  which  had  been  immu- 
nized against  anthrax  the  author  administered  pilocarpin  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  protective  properties  of  the  serum  could  be  strengthened  in  that  manner. 
A  atudy  of  actinomycosis,  V.  E.  Mbrtbns  (Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  g9 
(1901),  No.  16,  pp.  649-654).— Since  several  authors  had  classified  actinomyces  into 
2  species,  of  which  one  was  supposed  to  be  virulent  and  the  other  not,  and  one 
aerobic  and  the  other  anaerobic,  a  special  study  of  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
author  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  new  evidence  on  this  point.  Material  containing 
the  actinomyces  organism  was  subjected  to  different  conditions  until  from  the 
original  material  which  came  from  one  source  the  2  suggested  species  were  obtiiined. 
The  organism  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  was  growing  at  a  temperature  of 
37"  C,  and  was  disposed  to  be  anaerobic,  but  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  aerobic 
actinomyces  from  this  source  which  developed  readily  at  much  lower  temperatures. 
The  author  made  experiments  on  animals,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  both 
forms  of  the  actinomyces  were  pathogenic,  although  the  anaerobic  form  seemed  to 
possess  the  greater  virulence.  It  is  believed  from  these  experiments  that  there  is 
but  one  species  of  actinomyces. 

Some  results  in  the  treatment  of  milk  fever  by  the  method  of  Schmidt- 
Koldingr,  I.  A.  Eileb  (Berlin.  Tier&rzti.  Wchmchr.,  1901,  No.  17,  pp.  g61,  26e).—In 
this  article  statistics  are  brought  together  in  803  cases  of  milk  fever  which  were 
treated  with  potassium  iodid.  Of  the  803  cases,  615,  or  76.6  per  cent,  recovered  com- 
pletely, while  the  others  were  slaughtered  or  died.  The  crisis  of  the  disease  in  360 
cases  came  after  24  hours  and  in  68  cases  after  the  second  or  third  day.  The  body 
temperature  at  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  usually  between  37  and  38.6°  C,  but 
varied  from  36.4  to  41.6°  C.  As  a  rule  but  one  dose  was  given,  and  this  varied  from 
5  to  12  gm. 

The  treatment  of  milk  fever  by  intravenoiis  infection  of  potassium  iodid, 
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W.  Wessbl  (Berlin.  Thieriirztl.  Wchnnchr.,  1901,  No.  19,  p.  i87). — A  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodid  was  made  containing  10  grams  in  2  liters  of  water.  This  amount  was 
injected  into  the  milk  vein  or  jugular  vein,  according  to  the  position  of  the  cow,  the 
milk  vein  being  chosen  when  the  cow  was  'inable  to  stand.  Good  results  are  reported 
from  this  treatment  by  the  author,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  possesses  certain 
advantages  over  the  usual  method  of  making  an  infusion  directly  into  the  udder. 

Iiungrworms  in  a  larg«  herd,  N.  O.  Larsbn  (Maanedmkr.  Dyrlxger,  IS  {1901), 
No.  11,  pp.  4^-430). — The  author  reports  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  among  a 
herd  of  cattle,  of  which  43  were  affected.  The  disease  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
Slrongylut  micntrus  in  the  lungs.  After  post-mortem  examinations  of  calves  which 
had  died  of  the  disease,  the  remaining  animals  were  treated  3  times  daily  with  the 
fumes  from  a  mixture  of  turpentine  oil  and  creolin  in  equal  parts.  Of  the  43  animals 
which  were  affected  9  died  and  the  others  recovered  slowly. 

Treatment  of  lungrworm  diaease  of  cattle  by  intratracl:eal  injection  of  a 
carbolic-acid  soltition,  W.  Wessel  (Berlin.  ThierarUl.  Wchntchr.,  1901,  No.  16,  pp. 
S49-2oJ). — An  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred  among  a  number  of  young  cattle 
which  had  been  grazing  on  a  low,  wet  pasture  and  had  begun  to  show  a  considerable 
loss  of  flesh  in  i.ugust.  The  symptoms  indicated  the  presence  of  lungworms  and  20 
gm.  of  a  I  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  was  injected  into  the  trachea  of  each 
animal.  Considerable  improvement  was  noticed  in  the  breathing  of  the  animals  after 
2  days,  and  coughing  was  much  less  pronounced.  Of  the  8  animals  which  were 
affected,  7  ultimately  recovered.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from  an  application 
of  the  same  treatment  in  other  cases  of  this  disease. 

Lungworms  in  sheep  and  the  successful  treatment,  Peters  (Zltehr.  Fleiech  u. 
Milchyg.,  11  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  SS9-S41). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  serious  outbreak  of 
lung  and  stomach  worms  which  have  been  obsen'ed  in  recent  years.  An  outbreak 
of  Strongylits  eonlortua  occurred  in  a  herd  of  400  lambs,  and  the  worms  were  found  in 
abundance  in  the  first  stomach  and  also  in  the  digestive  stomach.  As  a  treatment 
the  author  used  picro-nitrate  of  potash.  The  salt  is  not  easily  soluble,  and  after 
dissolving  0.2  gm.  in  100  gm.  of  water,  }  of  this  quantity  was  given  to  each  lamb  as 
a  total  dose.  On  the  same  estate  an  outbreak  of  lungworms  occurred  later  and  the 
author  treated  the  disease  by  the  same  method.  Five  gm.  of  the  solution  made  by 
dissolving  0.2  gm.  of  picro-nitrate  of  potash  in  100  gm.  of  water  was  injected  into 
the  trachea  of  each  sheep.  Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of 
this  chemical.  The  owner  of  the  sheep  administered  the  same  remedy  by  way  of  the 
mouth  for  lungworms,  with  favorable  results.  The  Inngworm  disease  of  cattle  has 
also  been  successfully  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Diagnosis  of  sheep  scab,  F.  W.  Garnbtt  ( Vel.  Jour.,  52  (1901),  No.  311, pp.  g62- 
^65,  pi.  i).— In  making  inspection  for  sheep  scab  it  was  found  neceesary  to  adopt  a 
convenient  and  reliable  method  which  could  be  readily  applied  in  all  cases.  The 
author  Ijclieves  that  external  symptoms  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye 
are  not  entirely  trustworthy,  and  relies  upon  microscopic  examination  in  all  cases. 
For  this  purpose  no  attention  should  be  given  to  the  tissue  in  the  center  of  a  scabby 
area,  but  a  small  tuft  of  wool  should  be  cut  from  the  healthy  skin  on  the  edge  of  the 
scabby  area.  If  living  mites  are  present  at  all,  they  will  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  on  such  wool. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  Piroplasma  equi,  Lavaran  (Oompl.  Rend.  Soc 
Biol.  Paris,  63  (1901),  No.  14,  pp.  S8S-388,  figs.  75).— This  blood  parasite  is  closely 
related  to  the  organism  of  Texas  fever,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  blood  of  horsea 
in  the  Transvaal  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Its  relationship  to  malaria  of 
horses  is  not  determined.  It  is  believed,  however,  by  the  author,  to  be  one,  if  not 
the  chief,  organism  concerned  in  this  disease. 

Contagrious  pnetunonia,  Bitel  (Rec.  Med.  Vet.,  Paris,  S.  »er.,  8  (1901),  No.  8,  pp. 
176-177). — A  general  discussion  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  adopted  by  Goille- 
main  and  Cadix  in  the  treatment  of  25  cases  of  this  disease  in  horses. 
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Intravenous  protective  inoculation  against  pneumonia,  KrCobr  {Berlin. 
Thkrarztl.  WchTuchr.,  1901,  No.  16,  p.  260). — An  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred 
among  horses,  and  the  animals  were  inoculated  with  100  gm.  of  serum  on  March  18 
and  21,  and  again  with  the  same  quantity  on  April  10.  The  temperature  was  taken 
each  morning  for  a  number  of  days,  and  it  was  foimd  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease b^an  to  disappear  after  1  or  2  days.  In  other  outbreaks  of  the  disease  animals 
were  inoculated  intravenously  from  3  to  5  days  with  from  100  to  200  gm.  There 
were  no  fatal  cases  during  this  treatment.  Intravenous  inoculation  is  claimed  to 
possess  certain  advantages  over  the  subcutaneous  method,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
more  rapid  and  intensive  action  of  the  serum. 

Uallein  injections  in  Bavaria,  Kitt  (  Wchmchr.  Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzucht,  45  (1901), 
Ab.  IS,  pp.  SOS-ilO). — Since  1892  raallein  has  been  distributed  gratis  to  veterinarians 
by  the  Royal  Bavarian  Veterinary  High  School.  Reports  have  been  forwarded  con- 
cerning various  tests  which  have  been  made  with  mallein  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  results  make  a  very  satisfactory  showing  for  the  reliability  of  mallein 
as  a  test  for  glanders.  It  appears  from  these  reports  that  no  case  of  glanders  failed 
to  react  to  the  mallein  test  and  that  no  horse  which  was  free  from  glanders  gave  a 
typical  reaction  to  the  test  when  twice  repeated. 

Omphalitis  of  colts,  Gott  {Berlin.  TierdrzU.  Wchnschr.,  1901,  No.  21,  p  3  J  J). — 
The  author  tried  various  methods  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  had  best  suc- 
cess with  a  solution  of  colloidal  silver  preparation.  In  one  case  80  gm.  of  a  }  percent 
solution  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  colt  for  3  days  in  succession.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  this  treatment  was  shown  after  the  first  day,  and  the  animal 
recovered. 

Omplialitis  in  colts,  H.  Sohnle  {Monatsh.  Prakt.  Thierh.,  12  {1901),  No.  8,  pp. 
SS7-S67) . — The  author  isolated  the  organism  which  is  concerned  in  pnxlucing  this 
disease  and  describes  its  behavior  on  various  culture  media.  It  is  described  as  a 
coccus  with  a  capsule  and  is  considered  a  variety  of  Staphyhroccm  pyogenes  aureus. 
The  organism  is  pathogenic  for  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments were  made  on  2  horses,  with  the  result  that  both  died  of  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  The  author  believes  that  the  infection  may  be  carried  for  a 
long  period  by  the  mother.  It  is  suggested  that  since  the  pathogenic  organism  is  now 
known,  considerable  improvement  may  be  hoped  for  in  practical  methods  of  treat- 
ing this  disease. 

Influence  of  atmospheric  conditions  on  colic  in  horses,  Chai'vain  {Ree.  Med. 
Vet.,  Paris,  8.  ser.,  8  {1901),  No.  9,  pp.  **0-?*^)  .—Observations  on  large  numbers 
of  horses  used  for  military  purposes  showed  quite  conclusively  that  cases  of  colic 
are  much  more  frequent  during  periods  of  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  with  a  high 
temperature. 

Klariasis  of  the  stispensory  ligaments  of  the  pastern  joints  in  horses, 
J.  Padkr  {Arch.  Parasii.,  4  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  58-95,  figs.  *0).— The  author  made  a 
study  of  affections  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  in  the  region  of  the  cannon  bone 
and  found  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  these  troubles  are  due  to  parasitism  by 
FiUma  reticulata.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  anatomy  of  this  worm  and  on 
the  lesions  caused  by  its  presence  in  the  tendons.  Infested  tendons  frequently  show 
nodules  of  various  sizes  upon  their  exterior.  A  change  in  the  color  of  the  tendons  is 
often  observed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  infestation  by  Filaria  in  these  tendons 
occurs  more  generally  than  has  preN-iously  been  suspected.  No  method  of  treatment 
has  been  devised. 

A  peculiar  skin  disease  accompanied  by  internal  lesions  resembling  those 
•of  tuberculosis,  J.  A.  W.  Dollar  (  Veterinarian,  74  {1901),  No.  881,  pp.  319-222, 
pi.  1). — A  5-year-old  mare,  after  passing  through  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  was 
observed  to  be  suffering  from  a  skiu  disease  which  was  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  swelling  on  the  chest  and  numerous  other  tuljercles  of  varying 
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eires  under  the  skin.  The  treatment  for  this  affection  was  ineffectual,  and  the  animal 
was  killed.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  numerous  white  or  purple  nodules 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  diaphragm  and  similar  nodules  in  the  lungs.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  these  nodules  revealed  the  presence  of  a  form  of  coccus. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  aa  affected  by  age — I,  C.  McCcllodch  ( Vtr^nia  Sla. 
Bid.  lis, pp.  97-108,  fig».  6). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  structure  and  development 
of  teeth,  and  on  the  character  of  the  incisors,  canine  teeth,  and  molars. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  as  affected  by  age — H,  C.  McCcllocch  (  Vxrginia  Sla. 
Bui.  116,  pp.  109-126,  flgg.  17)  ■ — Notes  on  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  in  horses  from 
time  of  birth  until  the  age  of  5  years. 

AniTTiai  parasites,  J.  \ViTHva)MBE  ( Oregon  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  2S,  i4)- — An  investi- 
gation is  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  liver  fluke  is  prevalent  in  Oregon.  From 
a  large  flock,  nearly  all  of  which  was  reported  as  having  died  from  the  attacks  of 
this  parasite,  7  sheep  were  secured  for  examination.  Only  a  few  fluke  worms  were 
found  and  it  is  believed  that  the  loss  of  sheep  was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
parasites.  Stomach  worms  were  found  in  one  upon  post-mortem  examination,  and 
4  of  the  animals  were  given  4  drams  of  gasoline  with  10  drops  of  carbolic  add  in  4  ox. 
of  milk  daily  for  3  days.    As  a  result  they  gained  rapidly  in  weight. 

The  treatment  of  sarcoptic  man^  with  cresol  liniment,  Albbbcht  (  Wchmchr. 
ThierheUk.  u.  Viehzucht,  45  {1901),  Xo.  17,  pp.  194-198). — Good  success  was  reported 
from  the  use  of  this  liniment  in  the  treatment  of  mange  of  dogs  and  pigs. 


AOBICTTLTTTBAL  ENGnTBEEnrO. 

Irrigpation  in  India  and  America,  £.  H.  PARorrER  (Irrig.  Age,  15  {1901),  Not. 
ll,pp.S55-36S;  Ig, pp. S9S-4O0;  16{1901),  Nos.  1, pp.6-1^; £,pp.43-48;  S,pp.79-&3).— 
The  system  of  irrigation  control  in  India  is  very  clearly  explained  and  compared 
with  that  in  force  in  the  United  States.  The  management  of  land  and  water  and 
the  control  of  colonization  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  canals 
are  practically  all  public.  The  application  of  irrigation  water  is  regulated  by  the 
level  of  the  ground  water.  The  conditions  of  water  supply  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  India.  Kven  in  dry  seasons  on  the  plains  the  rainfall  in  the  mountains  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  flow  in  the  streams.  This,  with  the  melting  of  snows  at  the 
higher  altitudes,  gives  a  continuous  and  reliable  supply.  Rotation  in  the  use  of 
water  is  practiced  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  conclusion,  it  is  claimed  that  while 
agricultural  development  in  India  under  absolute  government  control  has  been 
slow  it  has  been  safe,  while  under  private  ownership  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
rapid,  hut  accompanied  by  conflicts  of  interest,  expensive  litigation,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  rights. 

Irrigation  in  the  West,  W.  E.  Smythe  {Amer.  Mo.  Rev.  of  Reriewg,  S5  {190S), 
No.  1,  pp.  75-80). — This  article  discusses  a  plan  of  action  for  the  National  Gkivem- 
ment  with  regard  to  irrigation. 

Current  meter  and  weir  discharge  comparisons,  E.  C.  Mcrpry  {Proc.  Amer. 
Soc.  Cir.  Eng.,  27  (UiOl),  No.  7,  pp.  798-806,  pi.  1,  figt.  .?).— This  paper  gives  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity to  test  the  accuracy  of  velocity  measurements  obtained  with  the  current  meter 
use<l  by  different  methods.  The  results  bring  out  quite  clearly  the  fact  "that  the 
accuracy  of  the  current-meter  discharge  measurements  plays  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  in  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  of  stream  flow.  .  .  . 

"In  river  gaging  it  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  volume  flowing  per  day  and 
per  month  that  is  desired.  Single  discharge  measurement  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
on  which  this  depends.  Daily  flow  is  found  from  a  discharge  curve  giving  the  rela- 
tion between  discharge  and  river  stage,  and  on  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  stage. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  discharge  curve  depends  on  the  at'curacy  of  the  individual  dis- 
charge measurements,  the  permanence  of  the  river  bed,  the  position  of  the  gage, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  gage  readings.  The  accuracy  of  river-stage  fluctuation 
measurements  depends  on  the  kind  of  instrument  used  for  this  purpose,  its  position, 
and  the  frequency  and  accuracy  of  the  observations." 

HydrstiUc  diae^ams  for  the  discharge  of  conduits  and  canals,  based  upon 
the  formula  of  Oangruillet  and  Eutter,  C.  H.  Swan  and  T.  Horton  {New  York  : 
Engineering  Newt  PMuhing  Co.,  1899,  pp.  4S). 

Profiles  of  rivers  in  the  United  States,  H.  Gannett  (  Water  Supply  and  Irrig. 
Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  Ab.  44,  pp.  100,  ph.  11). 

Tests  of  agricultural  machines,  M.  Rinoelmann  (Mem.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France, 
1S9  (1900),  pp.  3S9-S65,fig».  10). — This  article  diwueses  the  general  subject  of  machine 
testing  and  gives  descriptions  of  the  machine-testing  station  at  Paris  and  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

Economics  of  road  construction,  H.  P.  Gillette  (New  York:  Engineering  News 
Publishing  Co.,  1901,  pp.  41,fig»-  9). 

Hachineiy  for  refrigeration,  N.  Selfe  (Chicago:  JI.  S.  Rich  A  Co.,  1900, pp. 416, 
Agt.  ilS). 

Befirigerating  machinery — its  principles  and  management,  A.  R.  Lease 
(London,  1901,  rev.  ed., pp.  296,  iU.). 

MISCELLAHEOTTS. 

Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1901  (Arizona  <Sk(.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  S05-S4S). — This  includes  a  report  of  the  director  containing  a  general  review  of 
the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  notes  on  the  educational 
value  of  station  work,  an  account  of  the  date-palm  orchard,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901;  a  report  of  the  agriculturist  and  horticultur- 
ist giving  brief  notes  on  date-palm  culture,  tests  of  field  crops,  and  irrigation  and 
evaporation  experiments;  an  account  of  experiments  in  animal  industry  noted  else- 
where; a  report  of  the  botanist  containing  an  account  of  work  in  range  improvement 
and  brief  notes  on  the  Australian  saltbush,  parasitic  fungi,  economic  cacti,  etc.,  and 
a  report  of  the  chemists  containing  notes  on  the  examination  of  irrigation  waters 
and  analyses  of  sugar  beets. 

Annual  Report  of  Oregon  Station,  1901  (Oregon  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  19-47).— 
This  contains  a  brief  report  of  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1901,  and  departmental  reports  reviewing  at  some  length  the  different 
lines  of  statibn  work  and  giving  some  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  year. 

Annual  Report  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1901  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  27-36). — A  brief  review  of  station  work  during  the  year  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

Agriculture  in  China,  C.  Denbv  (Forum,  3S  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  3:18-340).— T\\m 
article  is  a  general  discussion  on  Chinese  agriculture.  The  different  crops  are  briefly 
treated. 

Agriculttire  in  New  Zealand,  M.  Mcrphy  (New  Zealand  Offic.  Yearbook  1899, 
pp.  439-470). — A  statement  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  conditions  of  New 
2iealand.  The  production  of  cereals,  root  crops,  flax,  sugar  beets,  grasses,  and  legu- 
minous forage  crops  is  noted. 

Agricultural  education  in  the  higher  institutions  of  France  and  Algeria 
(Bvl.  Agr.  Algb-ie  el  Tunieie,  7  (1901),  No.  21,  pp.  S17-520).— The  article  gives  a  plan 
of  agricultural  instruction  recently  adopted  at  the  School  of  Sciences,  Algiers. 

Xhe  national  school  of  agriculture  at  Orignon,  P.  Decrambre  (Monde  Mod., 
1901,  No.  74,  pp-  196-204,  figi.  7). — The  history  of  this  institution  is  given  and  the 
coarse  of  instruction  and  the  management  of  the  school  are  described. 
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Alabama  Canebrake  Station. — The  work  of  the  fltation  during  the  present  year 
under  the  new  director  w^ill  lie  along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  including  inves- 
tigations for  the  improvement  of  the  iinpoverisheil  soils  of  the  prairie  region;  field 
experiments  with  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  experiments  in 
floriculture,  and  studies  of  diseaf<es  of  plants  and  animals. 

CoNNBcricvT  State  Station. — C.  J.  Rice,  for  18  years  in  charge  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  has  resigned,  and  William  Vietch  has  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

CoxNECTictT  College. — E.  H.  Lehnert,  B.  S.,  D.  V.  S.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  physiology  and  veterinary  science,  vice  N.  S.  Mayo. 

Iowa  Station. — The  station  has  inaugurated  an  intereating  and  extremely  impor- 
tant investigation  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  through,  the  financial  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  (Company  of  Chicago.  Fifty 
head  of  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Galloway  heifers  have  been  purchased  and  are 
being  bred  to  the  Shorthorn  bulls  Scotland's  Crown  and  Doctor  White.  Scotland's 
Crown  is  a  roan  Shorthorn  bull  imported  by  the  collie  three  years  ago,  and  now 
conceded  to  lie  one  of  the  best  Shorthorn  sires  in  America.  Doctor  White  is  a  pure 
white  Shorthorn  bull  purchased  by  the  station  at  the  recent  International  Live-stock 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  This  bull  has  been  a  prize  winner  at  a  number  of  leading 
live-stock  shows  during  the  past  year.  The  pure-bred  Galloway  heifers  are  from 
such  breeders  as  E.  H.  White,  of  Estherville,  Iowa;  David  McCrae,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  O.  H.  Swigart,  of  Champaign,  111.;  and  the  grades  from  prominent 
breeders  in  Illinois.  Some  of  these  cattle  were  exhibited  at  the  last  International 
Live-stock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  breeding  features  of  the  experi- 
ment, a  careful  record  of  the  cost  of  production  will  be  kept  from  birth  until  the  cattle 
are  finished  for  market,  and  various  methods  of  feeding  will  be  tested.  Some  of  the 
cattle  produced  by  this  experiment  will  be  retained  for  further  investigation  in  breed- 
ing and  feeding.  A  few  pure  white  Shorthorn  heifers  are  being  purchased  to  be  bred 
to  Galloway  bulls.  This  method  of  breeding  is  designed  to  produce  steers  of  the 
famous  blue-gray  type  and  quality,  which  have  been  so  popular  in  the  leading  mar- 
ketH  and  fat  stock  shows  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  conceded  that  this  cross  produces 
cattle  that  have  no  superiors  for  the  block  and  for  profitable  feeding.  The  cattle 
produced  in  this  way  mature  early  and  are  of  good  form  and  make  a  high  percentage 
of  e<lible  beef  of  an  exceptionally  fine  grain  and  flavor,  with  an  even  distribution 
of  fat. 

Maine  Station. — 0.  D.  HoUey,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to  become  chemist 
of  the  conden-^ed  milk  company. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — A.  C.  Bird,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  college  and  station,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  May  31.  T.  A. 
Farraiid  haK  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  South  Haven  substation  for  fruit 
The  board  has  accepted  bids  and  authorized  the  dosing  of  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Ijacteriological  laboratorj'  and  a  bacteriological  stable,  to  cost  about  $2^,600. 
The  new  buildings  will  he  used  by  both  college  and  station.  F.  W.  Robison  has  been 
elected  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  rice  L.  II.  Van  Womier,  who  resigned  to 
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accept  the  position  of  assistant  analyst  in  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department,  at  Lansinic. 

MiN>rE80TA  College  and  Station. — F.  L.  Washburn,  formerly  of  the  Oregon  C!ol- 
l^e  and  Station,  and  more  recently  connected  with  the  University  of  Oregon,  has  been 
elected  entomologist  in  the  college  and  station.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
in  Jane. 

Mississippi  College  and  Station. — TberecentappropriationoftheStatelegislature 
is  by  far  the  most  liberal  ever  made  for  the  institution.  Besides  making  provision  for 
chairs  of  geology  and  mining  and  of  civil  and  rural  engineering,  both  of  which  are 
new,  the  appropriation  carries  the  following  provision  for  improvements  and  work: 
A  new  building  for  agriculture  and  horticulture,  scientific  departments,  library,  and 
museum,  $40,000;  infirmary  building,  $10,000;  additional  equipment  for  textile 
school,  $13,030;  additional  equipment  for  mechanic  arts  department,  $8,300;  enlarg- 
ing capacity  of  mechanic  arts  building,  $5,000;  residence  for  director  of  textile  school, 
$1,500;'  equipment  for  English,  veterinary,  preparatory,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  biological  departments,  $1,900;  farmers'  institutes  for  1902-1903,  $6,000;  and 
a  branch  experiment  station  at  McNeill,  $13,000  for  the  biennial  period.  This  is  in 
the  pine  woods  r^on  where  fertilizers  are  not  used  and  do  not  pay  under  present 
conditions.  In  addition  to  fertilizer  testa  the  aim  will  be  to  make  a  thorough  test  of 
a  great  variety  of  crops,  giving  much  attention  to  orchard  and  garden  crops.  Work 
with  live  stock  will  probably  be  made  a  feature.  The  action  of  the  legislature  in 
appropriating  for  this  branch,  station  is  the  first  substantial  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  value  of 
investigation  as  a  basis  for  improving  agricultural  practice. 

Missouri  State  Fruit  Station. — T.  M.  Culver,  of  Koshkonong,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  place  of  L.  O.  Hailey,  whose  term 
has  expired. 

Cornell  Univebsfty. — The  college  of  agriculture  has  announced  the  following 
cooperative  experiments  for  the  season  1902:  Fertilizers — a  soil  test  with  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  singly  and  in  combinations;  wheat — tests  of  fly-resisting 
varieties,  started  last  fall;  beans — tests  of  standard  field  sorts;  sugar  beets — test  of 
varieties  and  the  adaptation  of  soils;  potatoes — tests  of  varieties  and  methods  of  cul- 
ture; buckwheat — varieties  and  methods  of  treating  the  crop,  and  alfalfa^-a  study  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  different  soils  and  methods  of  securing  best  results.  A  bill  is 
now  before  the  State  legislature  appropriating  $200,000  for  new  buildings  for  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

North  Carolina  College  and  Station. — Alexander  Rhodes,  assistant  horticul- 
turist, has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  horticulturist  at  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Georgia,  at  Athens.  B.  F.  Walton,  a  former  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  agricultural  experimental  work  of  the  station. 

Ohio  University  and  Station. — Merritt  F.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  university,  and  recently  conne<rted  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  W.  D.  Gibbs.  Under  the  bill  which 
recently  passed  the  State  legislature  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  station,  the  governor  has  appointed  an  entirely  new  board,  constituted 
as  follows:  F.  Whittlesey,  of  Atwater;  Alva  Agee,  of  Cheshire;  D.  D.  White,  of 
Castalia;  O.  E.  Bradfute,  of  Cedarville,  and  D.  L.  Sampson,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
board  has  organized  by  the  election  of  Alva  Agee  as  president,  O.  E.  Bradfute  as 
secretary,  and  D.  L.  Sampson  as  treasurer.  At  a  meeting  held  March  4,  C.  E.  Thome 
was  reelected  director,  and  the  resignation  of  F.  M.  Webster  was  received,  to  take 
effect  March  31. 

Rhode  Island  Station. — J.  W.  Kellogg,  assistant  chemist  in  the  department 
of  feeds  and  feeding  at  the  Massachusetts  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chemist  of  the  station,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  March  15.      L.  P.  Sprague, 
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of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  been  appointed  asBistant  horticulturist  of  the 
station,  to  take  effect  April  1.  J.  V.  B.  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  R.  I.,  has  been 
reappointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The 
former  officers  of  the  board  have  been  reelected.  A  small  glass  house  has  been 
erected  in  connection  with  the  remodeled  incubator  and  brooder  bouse,  to  supply 
green  food  to  the  young  chicks  which  are  reared  during  the  winter  season. 

South  Carolina  College  and  Station. — C.  E.  Chambliss,  entomologist,  has 
been  temporarily  appointed  botanist  and  bacteriologist  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties.  The  new  dormitory,  with  80  lodging  rooms  and  three  recitation  rooms, 
has  been  completed. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — A  station  council  has  been  organized,  consisting  of 
Jefferson  Johnson,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
director,  chemist,  and  veterinarian  of  the  station.  W.  C.  Martin,  assistant  station 
chemist,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  study  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  his  place  has  been  supplied  for  the  year  by  N.  Praenckel, 
of  New  York  City.  Wilmon  Xewell,  M.  S.,  assistant  entomologist  at  the  Ohio 
Station,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  this  station.  Plans  have  been 
accepted  for  the  chemical  and  veterinary  laboratory  building  provided  for  by  the 
last  legislature.  It  will  be  a  two-story  brick  structure,  and  provided  with  the  modem 
conveniences  for  instruction  and  laboratory  work.  A  greenhouse,  16  by  42  feet,  for 
the  horticultural  department  of  the  college  and  station  has  been  completed. 

Utah  Station. — The  new  cattle  and  sheep  bams  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12,000.  Exjieriments  with  sheep  are  now  under  way,  and  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
cattle  is  being  purchasetl  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

West  Virginia  Station. — Gilbert  M.  John  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticul- 
turist of  the  station. 

AVyoming  Station. — A.  C.  Jones,  of  Laramie,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  place  of  Daniel  C.  Bacon,  deceasetl.  Cooperative  work  has  been 
planned  between  the  chemical  and  agricultural  divisions  of  the  station,  in  which 
digestion  experiments  will  be  undertaken  with  (1)  the  range  grasses  as  they  are 
found,  gathered  three  or  four  times  a  year;  (2)  grasses  growing  on  fenced  area,  to 
determine  the  yield  and  digestibility  of  the  growth  on  the  Laramie  plains,  and  (3) 
gra-sses  and  other  fora^te  plants  grown  on  the  experiment  farm  with  and  without  irri- 
gation. The  effects  of  small  and  large  amounts  of  water  used  in  irrigation  on  the 
character  and  value  of  the  grasses  will  also  be  studie<l.  Feeding  experiments  are  in 
progress  to  compare  alfalfa  with  native  hay  for  sheep,  to  determine  how  much  alfalfa 
and  straw  are  needed  to  maintain  horses  through  the  winter,  and  in  substituting 
alfalfa  for  wheat  bran  and  native  hay  for  a  milch  cow.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Statistics  of  Experiment  St.\tions  in  the  United  States, — The  latest  statistics, 
contained  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  show 
that  there  are  now  60  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
stations. Of  thege,  54  receive  Federal  aid.  The  total  income  of  the  stations  during 
1901  was  $1,231,881.55,  of  which  $720,000  was  received  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  remaining  $511,881.55  represents  the  largest  amount  ever  supplemented 
by  'State  appropriations,  analysis  fees,  sales  of  products,  etc.  To  the  Federal  appro- 
priation should  be  added  $12,000  for  the  Alaska  stations,  $10,000  for  Hawaii,  and 
$5,000  for  Porto  Rico,  besides  the  other  appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  for  its  work  in  general  and  the  nutrition  and  irrigation  investigations  con- 
ducted under  its  supervision.  The  value  of  the  additions  to  equipment  of  the  stations 
during  the  year  was  unusually  large,  over  $230,000,  in  comparison  with  $167,475 
the  previous  year.  These  additions  were  distributed  as  follows:  Buildings,  $133,420.77; 
libraries,  $26,303.49;  apparatus,  $15,309.48;  farm  implements,  113,086.45;  live  stock, 
118,220.29,  and  miscellaneous,  $25,025.10. 
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The  etations  now  employ  688  pereoos  in  the  work  of  administration  and  inquiry, 
as  compared  with  699»the  previous  year.  There  are  52  directors,  146  chemists,  62 
agriculturists,  14  animal  husbandmen,  78  horticulturists,  21  farm  foremen,  31  dairy- 
men, 49  botanists,  48  entomologists,  6  zoologists,  29  veterinarians,  14  meteorologists, 
7  biologists,  5  physicists,  5  geologists,  21  mycolc^fists  and  bacteriologists,  8  irrigation 
engineers,  12  officers  in  charge  of  substations,  29  secretaries  and  treasurers,  11  libra- 
rians, and  40  clerks.  Besides  these  there  are  77  persons  unclassified,  including  super- 
intendents of  gardens,  grounds,  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  poultrymen,  etc. 
During  the  year  the  stations  published  445  annual  reports  and  bulletins,  as  compared 
with  386  the  previous  year,  which  were  supplied  to  over  half  a  million  addresses  on 
the  regular  mailing  lists.  A  larger  number  of  stations  than  formerly  supplemented 
their  regular  publications  with  press  bulletins  or  circulars,  issued  at  irr^nilar  intervals. 

State  appropriations  for  substations  have  teen  made  as  follows:  In  Kansas,  $3,000 
a  year  for  the  establiEhment  and  maintenance  of  a  substation  at  the  Fort  Hays  Reser- 
vation; in  Michigan,  $2,000  for  the  South  Haven  Fruit  Substation  and  $3,000  for  the 
Chatham  Substation;  in  Minnesota,  $11,200  for  improvements  at  the  substations, 
which  are  maintained  by  State  appropriation;  in  Texas,  an  increase  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Beeville  Substation  from  $6,000  to  $7,500  for  two  years  and  $5,000  per 
annum  for  a  new  substation,  which  has  been  located  at  Troup;  in  Oregon,  $5,000  a 
year  for  two  years  for  a  substation  in  eastern  Oregon;  in  Utah,  $6,000  for  two  years 
to  establish  a  fruit  experiment  station  in  southern  Utah;  in  Washington,  $11,200  for 
the  substation  at  Puyallup,  including  $2,000  for  improvements.  Alabama  has  con- 
tinued State  aid  to  the  Canebrake  Station,  $2,500,  and  to  theTuskegee  Station,  $1,500; 
and  Missouri  has  appropriated  $26,525  for  buildings  and  maintenance  for  the  new 
State  Fruit  Experiment  Station. 

With  the  aid  of  funds  given  by  the  States,  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year  at  a  number  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  will  be  use*  it  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  experiment  stations.  Wyoming  has  just  completed  a  new  science  hall 
ata  cost  of  $35,000.  The  New  York  State  Station  has  erected  &  residence  for  thedirector 
and  is  now  expending  about  $8,500  in  remodeling  the  old  residence  into  an  adminis- 
tration building.  North  Dakota  has  erected  two  bams  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  to  replace 
the  bam  burned  last  year.  Pennsylvania  has  finally  completed  and  equipped  its 
calorimeter  building.  Oregon  has  a  new  $3,000  station  building;  Storrs  Agricultural 
College,  a  new  dairy  building;  Alabama,  a  veterinary-  dissecting  building  and  a  new 
chemical  laboratory;  Colorado,  an  insectary;  Washington,  a  greenhouse  and  insec- 
tary;  Virginia,  a  new  main  barn  and  a  piggery  and  abattoir;  the  Missouri  State 
Fruit  ExiK-riraent  Station,  a  new  station  building;  Kentucky,  a  barn  for  curing 
tobacco;  New  Jersey,  a  new  bam,  and  Idaho,  a  piggery. 

Referees  op  Associ.^tion  op  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. — The  executive 
committee  has  announced  the  following  list  of  referees  and  associates  for  the  year 
1902:  Phoxphoric  nciW;  Referee,  C.  H.  Jones,  Burlington,  Vt.;  associate,  B.  H. 
Hite,  Moigantown,  W.  Vn.— Potash:  Referee,  H.  B.  McDonnell,  College  Park,  Md.; 
associate,  Charles  B.  Beistle,  State  College,  Pa. — Xitrogcn,  determination  of  nitrogen: 
Referee,  Fred  W.  Morse,  Durham,  N.  H.;  associate,  Edward  B.  Holland,  Amherst, 
Mass. — tSeparation  of  iiitrogenoitt  bodien:  Referee,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
associate,  R.  Harcourt,  Guelph,  Ontario. — SoiU:  Referee,  F.  P.  Veitch,  Washington, 
D.  C;  associate,  C.  C.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dairy  prodiictn:  Referee,  George 
W.  Cavanaugh,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  associate,  C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  State  Collie,  Pa. — Foods 
and  feeding  stuffs:  Referee,  C.  A.  Browne,  jr..  State  College,  Pa.;  associate,  F.  D. 
Fuller,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Food  adulteration:  Referee,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Washington, 
D.  0.  (meat  and  fish,  fermented  and  distilled  liquors);  associates,  L.  M.  Tolman, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (fats  and  oils,  dyes);  A.  McGill,  Ottawa,  Canada  (cereal  prod- 
ucts); H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C.  (infant  and  invalid  foods);  A.  E.  Leach, 
Boston,  Mass.  (saccharine products);  L.  S.  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C.  (vegetables- 
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canne<},  drie<l,  or  otherwise  pre«jr\-ed);  W.  H.  Ellis,  Toronto,  Ontario  (tea  and 
coffee);  F.  T.  Harrison,  Ix)n<lon,  Ontario  (cocoa) ;  A.  L.  Winton,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
(spices  and  condiments,  baking  powders  and  baking-powder  chemicals);  William 
Frear,  State  College,  Pa.  (vinegar);  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (flavoring 
extracts);  L.  M.  Tolnian  and  L.  S.  Mun!>on,  Washington,  D.  C.  (fniit  products); 
W.  M.  Allen,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (preservatives). — Tannin:  Referee,  William  H.  Teas, 
Ridgway,  Pa.;  asax-iate,  (ieorge  A.  Kerr,  Damascus,  Va. — lusfrlicidef:  Referee,  J.  K. 
Haywoo<l,  Washington,  I).  C. ;  associate,  James  Emory,  Washington,  D.  C. — Sug<iT: 
Referee,  G.  L.  Spencer,  Washington,  D.  C;  associates,  L.  M.  Tolman,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.  (optical  nietho<ls);  L.  S.  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C.  (chemical  meth- 
o<1b)  ;  D.  S.  Davol,  Caro,  Mich,  (special  analytical  methods  used  in  sugar  industry) . — 
A»h:  Referee,  G.  S.  Fraps,  Raleigh,  X.  C;  a.«sociate,  F.  T.  Shutt,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

RiCB  E.XPERIME.NT  St.^tiox  FOR  Loi'isiANA. — .\ccording  to  a  note  in  The  "lYadaman, 
the  rice  convention  recently  held  at  Crowley,  La.,  took  preliminary  steps  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  rice  experiment  station  for  eouthweetem  Louisiana.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopte<l  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  experiment  stations  in 
Louisiana  were  cstablisheii  the  rice  industry  was  confined  to  planting  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  the  three  stations  in  the  State  each  have  their 
special  fields  of  work  and  are  "none  of  them  favorably  located  for  experiments  on 
rice,  especially  for  prairie  rice  growing,  the  development  of  which  has  taken  gigantic 
proportions  since  the  establishment  of  these  stations."  The  present  importance  of 
the  rice  industry  is  held  to  make  it  imperative  that  scientific  research  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  many  un8olve<l  problems  that  confront  the  rice  planter — such  as  irriga- 
tion, fertilizing,  cultivation,  and  marketing  of  the  crop,  the  merits  of  varieties,  accli- 
mation of  varieties  and  improvement  by  breeding  and  selection,  the  diseases  and 
insects  affecting  the  crop,  rice  weeds  and  means  of  exterminating  them,  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.  A  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to  appeal  to  the  next  l^isla- 
ture  for  funds  with  which  to  establish  and  maintain  a  rice  experiment  station  at 
some  point  in  the  rice  belt  in  southwestern  Louisiana. 

Personal  Mention.  — Elwood  Mead,  irrigation  expert  in  this  Office,  has  gone  to 
California,  where  he  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  irrigation  laws  and  practice. 
On  his  return  he  will  visit  a  number  of  places  along  the  route  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  field  work  of  the  coming  season. 

C.  T.  Johnston,  assistant  in  irrigation,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Egypt,  where 
he  has  made  a  study  of  the  irrigation  works  and  management  in  that  coimtry.  His 
trip  was  a  most  profitable  one,  and  in  addition  to  securing  extensive  information  on 
irrigation  management  and  practice  he  obtained  many  excellent  photographs  of  irri- 
gation works  and  typical  scenes.  Incidentally  he  visited  the  Twfikieh  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Gizeh,  near  Cairo.  The  school  has  about  60  pupils,  who  are  natives 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  conducted  on  a  very  practi(«l  liasis.  Each  pupil  has 
allotted  to'  him  a  plat  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  which  he  carries  on 
himself  under  supervision,  receiving  his  share  of  the  profit.  The  instruction  is 
entirely  in  English.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  graduates  of  this  school  as 
managers  of  large  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  and  difficulty  is  ex  j>eriencetl  in  hold- 
ing the  pupils  long  enough  to  complete  their  course  on  account  of  this  inducement. 
The  school  is  maintained  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  is  now  erecting  a  fine 
large  building  and  several  smaller  ones.  It  is  now  using  an  annex  to  one  of  Ishmael 
Pasha's  palaces.  The  school  has  a  farm  of  about  160  acres  which  is  rented  land. 
A  rental  of  £12  an  acre  annually,  or  about  $60,  is  paid  for  this  land,  but  as  it  is  sup- 
plied with  water  the  year  round  and  3  crops  are  raised  a  profit  is  realized  even  at 
this  high  rental.  The  water  used  is  all  pumped  from  the  Nile  by  steam  and  distrib- 
uted in  canals.  In  addition  to  the  exjieriraental  work  which  the  school  is  carrying 
on  in  various  phases  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane  culture,  a  large  number  of  new  fniits, 
mostly  tropical  and  semitropical,  are  being  tried  and  considerable  work  done  with 
forage  plants. 
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Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  chief  of  tlie  new  bureau  of  agriculture  in  the  Philip-, 
pine  Islands,  sailed  for  Manila  on  the  transport  McCUllan  February  22.  He  was 
accompanied  by  E.  D.  Merrill,  a  former  assistant  in  the  Division  of  Agrostology,  who 
has  accepted  the  position  of  botanist  in  the  new  bureau. 

Dr.  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went,  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  and  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Utrecht,  Holland,  recently  spent  several  days  at  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  on  his  return  from  a  six  months'  trip  to  the  Dutch  col- 
oniee  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  interest  of  his  Government,  which  is  making  an 
effort  to  improve  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  conditions  of  these  colonies. 

The  Koyal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science  has  awarded  the  Liebig  gold  medal  to 
Dr.  0.  Kellner,  director  of  the  Mockem  Experiment  Station,  in  recognition  of  his 
scientific  investigations  in  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  and  especially  the  require- 
ments and  metabolism  of  nutrients  and  energy. 

Dr.  L.  Liebermann,  director  of  the  chemical  experiment  station  at  Budapest,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and  director  of  the  hygienic  institute  in  the 
University  of  Budapest,  vice  Dr.  Josef  Fodor,  deceased. 

Dr.  E.  Wein,  adjimct  in  the  central  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Munich,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  for 
Agriculture  and  Brewing  in  Weihenstephan,  vice  Professor  Stellwaag,  deceased. 
Presumably  he  will  also  succeed  the  latter  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  division  of 
the  station  at  that  place.  Dr.  Henkel  succeeds  Professor  Stellwaag  as  director  of  the 
dairy  school. 

Prof.  C.  Kraus,  director  of  the  Academy  for  Agriculture  and  Brewing  at  Weihen- 
stephan, has  been  elected  to  succeed  Prof.  E.  WoUny  at  the  Technical  High  School 
at  Munich. 

Dr.  W.  Schneidewind,  assistant  in  the  Halle  Station,  has  been  selected  to  succeetl 
the  late  Dr.  Maercker  as  director  of  the  agricultural  chemical  station,  and  Dr.  L. 
Buhring  as  director  of  the  control  station. 

MiscELLAXBous. — The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  first  session  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  State  Univisrsity  the  coming 
summer.  As  previously  announced,  instruction  will  be  given  in  three  main  lines — 
agronomy,  zootechny,  and  dairying,  and  a  special  course  will  be  given  in  plant  and 
animal  breeding.  "The  course  in  agronomy  will  include  climatology  and  soil 
physics,  v^^table  physiology,  fertilizers,  and  the  culture  and  management  of  field 
crops.  The  course  in  zootechny  will  include  the  principles  of  animal  form,  the 
breeding  and  nutrition  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  choice  and  management  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses. 
The  course  in  dairying  will  include  the  science  of  dairying,  especially  its  chemistry 
and  bacteriology,  the  application  of  the  science  in  practice,  and  demonstrations  of 
improved  methods  of  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  course  in  plant  and  animal 
breeding  will  deal  chiefly  with  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction  in  this 
subject  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  by  students  in  any  of  the 
other  courses."  Instructions  will  be  given  by  lectures,  eemii^rs,  and  laboratory 
demonstrations. 

The  faculty  is  comprised  as  follows:  President,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; dean,  a.  C.  True,  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations;  registrar,  T.  F.  Hunt, 
Ohio  State  University,  and  a  corps  of  thirty  experts,  selected  from  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  who  will  act  as  instructors. 

The  school  is  limited  to  persons  who  have  completed  a  college  course  and  taken  a 
bachelor's  degree,  except  that  admission  may  be  granted  to  nongraduates  who  are 
recommended  by  the  faculties  of  their  collies  as  properly  qualified.  The  school 
will  open  with  inaugural  exercises  July  7,  addresses  being  delivered  by  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  W.  M.  Liggett,  of  Minnesota;  H.  C.  White,  of 
Geor^;  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  and  A.  C.  True,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Agricnltore.    The  school  will  be  in  session  four  weeks,  closing  August  1. 
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A  summer  term  has  been  added  to  the  inBtmction  given  at  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School.  Students  are  admitted  to  this  course  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer  after  March  1,  1902.  They  are  expected  to  remain  at  least  ten  weeks, 
although  they  may  continue  the  work  longer  if  desired.  No  previous  experience  in 
dairy  work  is  required  for  admission  to  this  course,  which  is  intended  for  beginners 
or  for  persons  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  creamery  or  dairy  work.  While 
some  lectures  will  be  given,  nearly  all  of  the  students'  time  will  be  occupied  in  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors.  Students 
will  assist  in  the  different  factory  operations,  and  learn  to  operate  the  various  machines 
used  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  Quizzes  and  examinations  will  be  held  to 
determine  the  progress  being  made. 

A  summer  school  of  chemistry  and  biology,  to  be  held  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  during  the  month  of  July,  has  been  announced.  The  pro- 
gram includes  a  course  of  lectures  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  on  methods  and  results 
of  investigations  regarding  food  and  nutrition,  a  short  course  in  food  analysis,  a  prac- 
tical course  in  methods  of  dietary  studies;  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  on  bacteria 
with  special  reference  to  hygiene  of  the  house,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm,  and  a  labo- 
ratory course  in  bacteriology  by  W.  M.  Esten.  Other  laboratory  courses  in  chemistry 
will  be  given,  if  desired. 

Wo  note  from  Xalure  that  a  memorial  tablet  is  about  to  be  placed  in  Harpenden 
Parish  Church,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "In  affectionate  memory  of  Sir  John 
Bennet  Lawes,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S. ;  bom  at  Rothamsted,  December  28,  1814;  died  at 
Rothamsteil,  August  31,  1900.  He  used  his  long  life  and  his  great  knowledge  and 
exi^erience  as  an  agricultural  chemist  and  as  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  in  his  own  country  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  parishioners  of  Harpenden  and 
others  who  deeply  feel  his  loss  as  an  example  and  friend." 

Xalure  states  that  the  late  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert  bequeathed  the  portrait  of  himself, 
by  his  brother,  Joseph  Gilbert,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  Sibthorpian  professor  of  rural  economy. 

StejM  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  lor  the  exami- 
nation of  footi  materials  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Organizing  Secretaries 
for  Technical  Education  in  England,  held  the  latter  part  of  January,  Mr.  A.  Keen, 
the  president,  delivered  an  address  dealing  with  the  question  of  rural  education. 
Among  the  institutions  needed  he  mentioned  that  there  should  be  in  every  large 
county  and  in  every  group  of  smaller  ones  a  farm  school  or  an  agricultural  school  or 
college  for  boys  of  15  to  16  years  of  age  and  upward,  providing  a  course  of  instruction 
for  two  or  three  years  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character.  These  schools  are  intended 
prhiiarlly  for  boys  who  are  to  become  farm  bailiffs,  agents,  stewards,  farmers,  or 
nmrket  gardeners,  and  especially  those  who  have  had  no  suitable  means  of  acquiring 
at  home  an  intimate  knowledge  of  farm  and  garden  work  and  general  practical 
experience. 

The  following  in  regard  to  drying  beet  leaves  for  feed  in  Germany  is  taken  from 
the  Consular  Reports  for  February:  "A  plant  for  drying  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet 
has  been  erected  near  Gottingen.  The  factory  began  to  be  worked  at  the  opening  of 
the  beet  season  and  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  The  fodder  obtained  is  excellent, 
contains  much  nutritive  property,  is  verj*  dry,  and  is  eaten  readily  by  cattle.  It  has 
a,\m  a  pleasant  smell,  similar  to  that  of  fresh  sweetbread.  The  Government  and 
agricultural  authorities  are  taking  much  interest  in  this  invention,  which  -will  nota- 
bly increase  the  profits  of  the  beet  industry." 
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Vol.  Xm.  No.  8. 


An  attempt  to  bring  experimental  work  more  closely  home  to  the 
German  farmer  and  to  teach  him  to  help  himself  is  described  in  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  T.  Pfeiffer,  late  of  the  University  and  Experiment  Station 
of  Jena.  Dr.  Pfeiffer  believes  that  the  individual  farmer  must,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  inform  himself 
regarding  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  his  soil  and  similar  questions 
by  means  of  properly  planned  and  conducted  field  experiments;  and 
that  individual  experimenting  furnishes  the  basis  for  very  important 
advancement  in  the  practice  of  rational  agriculture.  The  reason  that 
it  is  comparatively  rare  among  German  farmers  is  stated  to  be  that 
the  difficulties  attending  the  making  of  field  experiments  have  been 
much  overestimated,  and  little  has  been  done  to  counteract  this  impres- 
sion. The  farmers,  lacking  confidence  in  their  ability  to  conduct 
experiments  properly  and  draw  reliable  deductions,  need  encourage- 
ment and  guidance,  and  to  have  their  interest  in  the  subject  stimu- 
lated. To  this  end  Dr.  Pfeiffer  suggested  offering  a  system  of  prizes 
or  premiums  for  the  best  conducted  field  experiments  with  fertilizers, 
the  idea  being  that  these  object  lessons  carried  on  by  the  farmers 
themselves  would  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  methods  and 
lead  to  a  greater  amount  of  individual  experimentation. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer  first  presented  his  plan  before  the  Association  of  German 
Experiment  Stations,  at  the  meeting  in  1898,  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  approval  of  the  scheme  by  the  association.  At 
that  meeting,  and  the  meeting  the  following  year,  the  advisability  of 
encouraging  farmers  to  conduct  fertilizer  experiments,  and  of  offering 
premiums  for  careful  work,  was  discussed  at  much  length.  Dr. 
Pfeiffer  urged  that  every  carefully  made  experiment  represented  con- 
siderable labor  and  expense,  and  that  a  pecuniary  incentive  to  do 
superior  work  should  prove  as  helpful  as  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
excellence  in  animal  production.  He  explained  that  he  had  not  met 
with  much  success  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  farmers  with  the 
Jena  Station,  although  attempts  had  been  made  to  elicit  their  aid  in 
various  lines  of  experiment.  His  proposition,  however,  found  very 
little  favor  in  the  association.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such 
experimeota  and  of  the  premium  feature  were  emphasized  by  most  of 
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the  speakers,  and  very  little  faith  was  expressed  in  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  conduct  experiments  of  any  value,  even  to  himself.  Dr. 
Pf  eiffer's  proposition  was  finally  rejected  by  the  association,  but  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  cooperative 
field  experiments. 

A  system  of  premium  experiments  was,  however,  organized  in  Saze- 
Weimar  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  and  carried  out  during  the  year  1900,  the 
results  of  which  are  just  published.  The  plan  for  the  experiments 
was  drawn  up  by  a  commission,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  experimenters.  The  experiments  were  quite  simple  in  plan 
and  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jena  Station.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
Thomas  slag  meal,  and  potash  salts  were  used  in  varying  amounts. 
The  premiums  consisted  of  2  first  prizes  of  300  marks  each  (about  $75), 
5  second  prizes  of  200  marks  (about  $50),  and  8  third  prizes  of  100 
marks  (about  $25).  E^h  person  awarded  a  prize  was  also  to  receive 
a  handsome  diploma.  The  funds  for  the  prizes  were  secured  from  the 
representatives  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  interests  in  Berlin,  the  Union  of 
German  and  Austrian  Thomas  Phosphate  Manufacturers,  and  the  Kali 
Syndicate.  Dr.  PfeiflFer  refers  to  the  probable  objection  to  the  source 
of  the  prizes,  but  explains  that  means  could  not  be  provided  from  the 
State,  agricultural  organizations,  or  other  source  to  set  the  scheme  on 
foot.  The  conduct  of  the  experiments,  the  results,  and  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  were  all  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  upon  which  the 
donors  of  the  prizes  had  no  representative. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  experiments  with  oats  and  fodder 
beets,  but  the  proposition  met  with  such  favor  that  112  farmers  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  joining  in  the  competition,  which  was  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  station  to  properly  supervise.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  experiments  in  1900  to  those  who  had  selected 
fodder  beets  and  to  postpone  those  with  oats  until  the  following  j'ear, 
the  prizes  for  which  were  secured  from  the  same  sources.  This  show- 
ing of  interest  among  the  farmers  was  especially  gratifying  to  Dr. 
Pfeiffer,  in  view  of  previous  attempts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
farmers  with  the  Jena  Station. 

The  experiments  in  1900  were  carried  out  bj'  39  farmers,  all  of  whom 
made  returns  of  their  observations  during  the  year  and  the  yields.  As 
it  was  found  impracticable,  on  account  of  possible  delays  from  bad 
weather,  etc. ,  for  a  representative  of  the  commission  to  be  present  at 
the  harvest  of  the  crop  in  each  case,  the  agricultural  societies  in  the 
localities  where  experiments  were  conducted  were  asked  to  appoint 
trustworthy  persons  who  should  represent  and  make  returns  to  the 
commission.  This  plan  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  drew  the  societies 
into  the  scheme,  and  intensified  the  local  interest  in  it. 

The  season  was  unfortunately  dry  and  did  not  bring  out  the  full 
effects  of  the  different  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers.    The  experi- 
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ments  were  useful,  however,  as  a  matter  of  instruction  to  the  experi- 
menters in  the  methods  of  such  work  and  in  arousing  wider  interest 
in  individual  experimentation.  They  also  furnished  some  lessons  in 
regard  to  the  best  plan  for  the  conduct  of  such  competitive  trials. 
The  results  of  the  fii-nt  year  are  held  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in 
demonstrating  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  plan. 
Although  he  has  since  severed  his  connection  with  the  Jena  institution 
and  gone  to  Breslau,  it  was  planned  to  continue  the  experiments  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agronomist,  Professor  Edler. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  premium  feature  of  this  plan  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  cooperative  experiments  under  American 
conditions.  The  value  of  systematic  and  carefully  supervised  experi- 
ments by  farmers,  cooperating  with  some  central  agency,  is  quite  widely 
appreciated  in  this  country,  both  in  their  benefit  to  practical  agricul- 
ture and  from  the  pecuniary  and  educational  standpoints.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union,  the 
New  York  C!omell  Station,  and  in  several  other  organized  attempts  at 
cooperative  experimenting  have  demonstrated  their  utility.  Such 
experiments  are  looked  upon  mainly  as  an  educational  agency — an 
effective  means  of  inculcating  sound  principles,  teaching  correct  meth- 
ods, and  encouraging  and  directing  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment which  is  essential  to  the  modern  farmer's  success.  They  can  be 
made  effective,  however,  only  by  close  and  competent  supervision. 

A  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  of  fertilizer  experiments,  which 
is  interesting  more  as  an  example  of  reversion  to  generally  discarded 
notions  than  as  promising  any  material  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  sci- 
entific and  practical  problems  involved,  is  the  so-called  science  of 
"euphorimetry,"  as  expounded  in  La  Nature  by  L.  Cornet,  a  French 
writer.  He  defines  the  tenu  as  the  art  of  measuring  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  states  its  object  to  be  to  place  agriculture  in  the  list  of 
exact  sciences,  to  reduce  its  data  to  a  scientific  system,  and  to  fix  defi- 
nite and  positive  rules  for  its  practice.  Sufficient  data  are  thought  to 
be  at  hand  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  laying  down 
a  mathematical  basis  for  determining  the  relation  between  soil  fertility 
and  crop  production.  The  first  and  principal  difficult}'  is  the  choice  of 
a  type  of  comparison  or  scale  of  measurement.  To  meet  this  the 
author  suggests  experiments  with  different  fertilizing  materials  and 
crops,  similar  to  those  made  by  Varembey  with  manures  about  1843. 
In  these  experiments  a  field  is  divided  into  4  equal  parts.  One  part 
receives  no  feitilization,  the  other  parts  10,  20,  and  30  loads  of 
manure,  respectively.  From  the  product  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
etc.,  on  the  different  plats  so  treated,  the  productive  capacity  of  a  given 
amount  of  manure  for  each  crop  is  said  to  be  readily  calculated. 
Calling  the  effect  produced  by  1,000  kilograms  of  manure  per  hectare 
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1  degree  of  fertility,  a  "euphorimetric  scale"  is  constructed,  each 
degree  of  which  corresponds  to  a  definite  product  of  crop.  It  may 
be  objected,  says  the  author,  that  the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons  and 
the  variations  of  the  temperature  noay  overthrow  all  predictions  and 
destroy  all  calculations.  This,  he  admito,  may  modify  the  importance 
of  a  given  crop,  but  he  holds  that  it  can  not  weaken  in  any  way  the 
exactness  of  the  theoretical  results  that  are  to  be  compared;  and  he 
explains  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  farmer  who  puts  into  his 
ground  fertilizing  material  of  any  kind  can  say  with  assurance:  "Since 
I  have  added  certain  degrees  of  fertility  to  the  soil  over  and  above 
what  it  was  capable  of  producing  by  its  unaided  re-sources,  I  ought  to 
produce  so  much  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Nature  will  make  these  for  me; 
the  temperature  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  running  of  the 
machine  and  some  irregularities  in  the  annual  crop  may  result;  but 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  calculated 
degree  of  fertility  will  be  realized  entire." 

No  one  doubts  the  desirability  of  reducing  agricultural  practice  to 
a  more  scientific  basis.  But  as  the  study  of  the  subject  has  pro- 
gressed it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  agricultural  investigation  can 
not  be  expected  to  furnish  definite  and  positive  "  rules  for  farming," 
and  it  is  especially  surprising  that  in  this  day,  when  so  much  has 
been  learned  about  soil  fertility  and  the  changes  in  location  and  con- 
dition which  fertilizing  materials  undergo  in  the  soil,  such  a  theory 
as  that  of  euphorimetry,  which  might  possibly  have  passed  current  at 
the  time  when  Varembey  made  his  experiments,  should  be  brought 
forward  with  any  degree  of  seriousness. 

The  Russian  Meteorological  Bureau  and  the  system  of  agricultural- 
meteorological  stations  connected  with  it  are  described  in  an  official 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Imperial  Domains, 
recently  received.  This  system  of  institutions  for  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural meteorologj'  was  established  in  1897.  Its  object  is  to  briB^ 
observations  on  meteorology  and  on  agricultural  phenomena  into  closer 
relation,  with  a  view  to  determining  more  definitely  the  effect  of  vari- 
ous meteorological  conditions  on  crop  production.  Ekich  meteorolog- 
ical station  has  connected  with  it  a  series  of  plats,  not  exceeding  1 
deciatine  (2.7  acres)  each  in  area,  on  which  various  crops  are  grown. 
Adjacent  to  the  plats  are  arranged  the  meteorological  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  temperature  and  himiidity  of  the  air,  intensity  of  the 
sunlight,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  etc.  On  the  plats  are 
installed  a  rain  gauge,  thermometers  for  determining  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  at  the  surface  and  at  different  depths,  and  likewise  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  measuring  the  snow 
fall.  Phenological  observations  are  made  systematically  on  the  crops 
under  cultivation,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  different  stages  in  the 
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development  of  the  plant,  of  all  the  work  done  on  the  plats,  any  injuries 
caused  by  meteorological  or  other  factors,  and  the  final  yields  of  grain 
and  straw.  In  addition  to  these  observations  some  stations  study  the 
underground  waters,  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  energy,  the  relation  of 
the  atmospheric  conditions  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  similar  matters. 

The  stations  differ  in  their  equipment,  and  on  this  basis  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  of  the  second  class  have  only  the  more  com- 
mon apparatus,  and  their  studies  are  therefore  of  a  more  limited 
character. 

The  agricultural-meteorological  stations  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  experiment  stations,  experimental  fields,  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  although  some  are  located  on  private  estates.  In 
addition  to  the  stations  there  are  a  large  number  of  "observation 
plate,"  which  are  provided  with  simpler  meteorological  apparatus, 
some  having,  also,  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  soil  moisture. 

Early  in  1901,  when  the  article  was  prepared,  there  were  65  of  these 
agricultural-meteorological  stations,  21  of  which  were  of  the  first  class 
and  44  of  the  second  class,  and  113  observation  plats,  90  of  which  were 
provided  with  apparatus  for  studying  soil  moisture  in  addition  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  Meteorological  bureau,  in  addition  to 
its  work  in  agricultural  meteorology,  is  elaborating  plans  for  weather 
forecasting,  although  little  has  been  done  in  that  direction  as  yet. 

The  list  of  publications  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau  includes  papers 
on  the  practical  importance  of  agricultural  meteorology,  instructions 
for  making  the  simplest  agricultural-meteorological  observations,  an 
article  on  the  relation  of  the  cereal  crops  to  sun  spots  and  meteoro- 
Ic^cal  factors,  and  a  review  of  the  observations  of  the  agricultural- 
meteorological  stations  of  Central  Russia,  together  with  a  number  of 
more  popular  publications  on  the  relation  of  meteorological  conditions 
to  crop  production. 

This  is  evidently  the  most  extensive  and  systematic  series  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  study  of  agricultural  meteorology  which  has  been 
inaugurated  by  any  country,  and  its  work  will  be  followed  with  much 
interest.  If  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  work  out  satisfactory 
methods  and  a  basis  for  correlating  the  meteorological  and  soil  condi- 
tions with  the  production  of  staple  crops,  the  results  will  be  of  wide- 
spread importance,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  similar  studies  by  the 
experiment  stations  in  various  countries. 
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Acidunetry  of  phosphoric  acid  with  thd   alkftline  earths,  J.  Cavalikr 

{Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ter.,  ^5  {1901),  No.  20-il,  pp.  90.?-.W5).— The  author  reports 
the  results  of  experiments  from  which  he  concludes  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  titrating  with  solutions  of  baryta,  strontia, 
or  lime,  using  as  indicator  either  methyl-orange  or  paranitrophenol,  preferably  the 
former.    With  baryta  water  the  concentration  should  not  exceed  0.1  gram-molecule 
per  liter.    If  very  great  accuracy  is  required  baryta  water  should  be  used  and  phenol- 
phthalein  should  be  employed  as  indicator,  the  operation  being  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  crystalline  precipitate.    This  may  be  obtained  with  solutions  of 
various  strengths,  either  hot  or  cold.    With  a  concentrated  solution  the  operation  is 
more  rapid  when  the  liquid  is  heated.    The  change  of  color  in  this  case  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  1  molecule  of  barium  (BaO)  to  1  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid 
(HjPOf).    For  practical  purposes  baryta  may  be  replaced  by  strontia,  but  only  in 
concentrated  solution.    It  can  not  be  replaced  by  dilute  strontia  nor  by  limewater. 
When  the  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  crystalline  the  change  of  color  of  phenolphtha- 
lein  is  always  progressive  and  uncertain.    Under  such  conditions  this  indicator  can 
not  be  used  with  baryta  and  strontia,  since  the  results  obtained  with  it  are  very  vari- 
able, depending  upon  the  stirring,  dilution,  and  duration  of  the  experiment,  the 
amount  of  base  required  to  cause  change  of  color  varying  from  1  to  1.5  molecules. 
With  lime  the  amount  is  higher  and  more  constant.    In  dilute  solutions  (0.01  gram- 
molecule  per  liter)  the  change  of  color  is  produced  quite  regularly  by  the  addition  of 
about  1.5  molecules  of  base. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphates,  J.  A.  Mclleb  {BtU. 
dtc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ter.,  ^5  (1901),  No.  S3,  pp.  1000- lOOg).— For  the  standardization 
of  the  uranium  solution  used  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  phosphoric  aci^ 
the  author  recommends  acid  sodium  ammonium  phosphate  ( HNaNH,P04.4H,0) 
as  much  more  stable,  and  thus  giving  more  accurate  results  than  the  ordinary  crys- 
tallized sodium  phosphate,  which  loses  water  readily.  Crystallized  dicalcium  phos- 
phate is  also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  method  for  preparing  this 
subsitance  in  pure  form  is  described  as  follows:  To  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  calcium 
chlorid  add  little  by  little  a  dilute  cold  solution  of  disodium  phosphate  until  predpi- 
tation  is  complete,  collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dry  in  thin  layers  at  70°  C.  Analy- 
ses of  the  product  so  obtained  by  the  molybdic  and  citric  acid  methods  are  reported. 
The  first  method  gave  41.45  and  41.38  per  cent,  the  second  41.55  and  41.29  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ammonium  magnesium  precipitate 
obtained  by  the  first  method  contains  a  little  lime  that  yielded  by  the  second  a  little 
molybdic  acid.    The  removal  of  these  by  dissolving  and  reprecipitating  is  described. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  monetite  (dicalcium  phosphate),  A.  oe  Schcl- 
TKN  {BtU.  Soc.  Mill.,  U  {1901),  p.  S£S;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim,  Paris, S.  »er.,  tB  (1901), 
No.  0S,  p.  1008). — This  salt  in  pure  and  crystalline  form  is  obtained  by  the  slow 
action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  calcium  phosphate. 
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Occlusion  of  mag^nesitun  oxalate  by  calcium  oxalate.  Solubility  of  cal- 
cium oxalate,  T.  W.  RiniARas,  C.  F.  McCakfrby,  and  H.  Bisbbg  (Zttchr.  Anorgan. 
Chem.,  28  (1901),  pp,  71-S9;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Londoti],  80  (1901),  No.  468, 
II,  p.  6^4;  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  ZS  (1901),  No.  IS,  Sev.  Chem.,  p.  i?W).— Investi- 
gations are  reported  which  showed  that  the  occhimon  of  magneeium  oxalate  was 
dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  undiseociated  magnesium  oxalate  between  the 
solution  and  the  solid  substance,  and  that  as  the  proportion  of  nndissociated  mag- 
nesium oxalate  in  solution  was  diminished  the  amount  found  in  the  precipitated 
calcium  oxalate  was  reduced. 

"The  authors  recommend  the  following  process  for  the  separation  of  calcium  from 
magnesium,  in  solutions  which  should  not  be  more  than  150  normal  with  respect  to 
magnesium:  To  the  solution,  an  amount  of  ammonium  chlorid  equivalent  to  10 
times  the  amount  of  magnesium  present  is  added,  and  sufficient  oxalic  acid,  to 
wliich  some  hydrochloric  acid  has  previously  been  added,  to  completely  precipitate 
the  calcium.  The  solution  is  then  boiled,  and  very  dilute  ammonia  is  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  until  the  whole  is  exactly  neutral  to  methyl-orange.  A 
large  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture,  after  standing  for 

4  hours,  is  filtered  and  washed  with  very  dilute  ammonium  oxalate. 

"The  solubility  of  calcium  oxalate  in  pure  water  (0.0068  gm.  per  liter  at  25°, 
0.00955  gm.  at  50°,  and  0.014  gm.  at  95°)  is  so  large  as  to  cause  an  appreciable 
error  in  exact  analysis;  in  ammonium  oxalate  solution  it  is  very  considerably  less 
soluble." 

On  the  determination  of  perchlorate  in  nitrate  of  aoda,  Grimm  ( Chem.  Ind., 
S4  (1901),  p.  476;  ah».  in  Chem.  %.,  2S  (1901),  No.  76,  p.  ^75).— In  the  method 
proposed  20  gm.  of  the  nitrate  is  strongly  heated  in  a  platinum,  nickel,  or  iron  dish 
on  an  asbestos  plate,  and  covered  with  a  large  platinum  dish,  for  1  hour,  with  3  gm. 
of  manganese  dioxid,  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised.  The  difierence 
between  the  amount  of  chlorin  in  the  material  before  and  after  treatment  is  taken 
to  represent  perchlorate. 

Detection  of  potassium  by  means  of  sodium  picrate,  C.  Rbicbard  (Zttchr. 
Analyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  pp.  S77-S84). — If  an  excess  of  asaturated  (10  percent)  solu- 
tion of  sodium  picrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorid  (not  weaker  than 
1  per  cent)  a  precipitate  of  acicular  crystals  is  formed.  Other  potassium  salts  (except 
carbonate  and  cyanid)  most  be  of  at  least  a  2  per  cent  strength.  The  reaction  is  not 
interfered  with  by  sodium  salts  (except  the  carbonate),  but  the  solution  must  be 
free  from  ammonium  salts  and  free  acids. 

Agrronometry,  A.  Lonay  (Bui.  Assoc.  Beige  Chim.,  16  (1901),  No.  4-6,  pp.  186- 
196;  ahg.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  g6  (1901),  No.  Si',  p.  991).— This  is  an 
account  mainly  of  methods  followed  by  the  author  in  the  analysis  of  soils. 

The  determination  of  biologrical  arsenic,  6.  <TALLi-VALBRioand  C.  Strzyzowski 
(Pharm.  Pori,  SS  (1900),  pp.  6S7-6S9,  649-661;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  IMertuch.  Nahr.  u. 
GemumnU.,  4  (1901),  No.  IH,  pp.  546, 646). — Methods  of  determining  minute  portions 
of  arsenic  contained  in  organic  matter. 

A  modification  of  the  sulphuric  acid  test  for  formaldehyde  in  milk,  A.  G. 
LvBBEBT  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  SS  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  682,  68S). — In  estimating 
nitrogen  in  milk  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  the  author  noted  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  formaldehyde  there  was  a  peculiar  violet  coloration  of  the  potas- 
sium sulphate  crystals  and  the  sulphuric  acid  surroimding  them.  This  led  to  trials 
from  which  the  following  method  was  devised  for  detecting  formaldehyde  in  milk: 

5  gm.  of  coarsely  powdered  potassium  sulphate  is  placed  in  a  100  cc.  flask,  5  cc.  of 
the  suspected  milk  distributed  over  it  with  a  pipette,  and  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1.84)  carefully  poured  down  the  side  of  the  flask,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand.     If  formaldehyde  is  present,  the  violet  coloration  of  the  potassium 
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Bulphate  takcfl  place  in  a  few  tninuteo,  the  color  gradually  difitiring  throngh  the 
liquid.  If  no  formaldehyde  is  preoent,  the  liquid  at  once  hecomes  brown,  rapidly 
changing  to  black.  The  test  is  sensitive  to  1  part  formaldehyde  in  250,000  parts  of 
milk. 

The  preaerration  and  analysia  of  milk  aamplea,  M.  A.  Dubois  {Rei:  IntemaL 
Falsif.,  14  (1901),  No.  iS,  pp.  4S,  4S). — A  discussion  of  preservatives  and  methods  of 
analysis. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  fat  in  milk  by  means  of  water-firee  sodium 
sulphate,  O.  Lb  Comtb  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  »er.,  IS  (1901),  No.  t,  pp.  5S-60; 
ah*,  m  Ztschr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenutsmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  19,  p.  897). 

The  estimation  of  Tolatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  by  the  Iieffinann-Beam 
method,  H.  LChrio  (Molk.  Ztg.,  15  ( 1901),  No.  SO,  pp.  SS5-6S7).—VTom  a  study  of 
the  method  the  author  found  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  sulphuric  add 
added  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  Reichert-MeissI  number  obtained. 

The  detection  of  cocoanut  oil  in  oleomar^arin  and  in  butter,  W.  G.  Indemans 
(Rer.  Intemat.  FaUnJ.,  14  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S9-41). 

The  adulteration  of  fatty  oils  with  mineral  oils  and  its  detection,  K.  Gold- 
BBRO  (Farmaz.  Goum.,  40  (1901),  p.  S76;  abt.  in  Client.  Ztg.,  SS  (1901),  No.  SO,  pp. 
191,  192). — ^The  author  quotes  a  series  of  analyses  of  101  olive  oils  of  which  only  19 
were  unadulterated.  To  10  there  had  been  added  foreign  v^^table  oils  and  to  72 
mineral  oils.  Of  130  samples  examined  by  the  author  in  1900,  22  were  adulterated 
with  v^etable  oils  and  54  with  mineral  oils.  With  the  latter,  some  contained  as 
much  as  30  to  50  per  («nt  of  mineral  oil.  The  adulterant  was  generally  a  Russian 
Baku  naphtha  of  300°.  The  determination  of  the  adulteration  in  this  case  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  this  mineral  oil  is  not  saponified  with  alkali. 

Modification  of  Hilliau's  reaction  for  sesame  oil,  G.  Armani  (Ann.  Lab.  dnm. 
GabeUe,  4  (1900),  pp.  SS7-S4S;  abs.  in  Ztichr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u  OenwrniU.,  4  (1901), 
No.  10,  p.  4^1). — The  following  modification  is  given  for  showing  the  presence  of 
cotton-seed  oil  in  mixtures  without  giving  a  coloration  with  certain  kinds  of  olive 
and  crucifer  oils:  Ten  gm.  of  the  oil  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  alcohol 
evaporated,  the  soap  dissolved  in  water  and  shaken  in  a  separating  funnel  with  100  cc, 
ether  and  30  cc.  of  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ethereal  solution  is  washed, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  refii<lue  dissolved  in  alcohol  which  has  been  purified  by 
treating  with  potassium  hydroxid  and  redistilling.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  treated 
with  1  cc.  of  5  per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  and  immersed  in  a  water  bath  at  80°. 

The  Httbl  iodin  solution,  M.  Kitt  (Chem.  Ztg.,  96  (1901),  No.  60,  p.  540).— A. 
study  of  the  Hiibl  iodin  number  by  the  Wijs  method. 

Kesults  of  the  heating  of  ▼eg'etable  oils  and  methods  of  determining  the 
admixture  of  other  oils,  M.  Tortblli  and  R.  Ruoobri  (Monii.  Sci.,  4.  ftr.,  15 
(1901),  )ip.  S65-S75;  ab».  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  II,  No.  1,  pp.  £9,  «Q).— Results -of 
trials  of  various  methods. 

The  use  of  the  refiractometer  in  the  analysis  of  waxes,  P.  Prosio  (Staz.  Spar. 
Agr.  Hal.,  S4  (1901),  p.  ISS;  abg.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 16  (1901),  No.  60,  p.  «#i).— The  author 
employed  the  Zeiss  refractometer  in  the  examination'of  pure  and  adulterated  waxes, 
both  white  and  yellow.  The  temperature  of  64°  C.  was  used  in  all  case:-.  The  refrac- 
tometer number  of  the  pure  waxes  fell  between  30  and  32,  mostly  between  30.5  and 
31.5,  while  waxes  adulterated  with  stearin  or  paraflSn  fell  below  30.  The  addition 
of  5  per  cent  of  stearin  may  be  detected,  but  ceresin  only  when  above  15  per  cent  it 
present.  With  the  addition  of  rosin  or  camanba  the  refractometer  number  ranged 
above  32. 

Comparative  analysis  of  Ubets  by  hot-water  digestion  and  instantaneous 
diiftision  methods.  L.  S.  Marsh  (Beet  Sugar  Gaz.,  S  (1901),  No.  7,  p.  16S).— The 
comparison  of  results  with  20  samples  showed  an  average  0.43  per  cent  higher  for 
hot-water  digestion, 
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Analysis  of  commercial  glucose,  determination  of  cane  sugar  in  the  pres- 
ence of  levulose,  dextrose,  and  dextrin,  H.  Pellot  {Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et 
DMIL,  18  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  769-77S). 

The  determination  of  salicylic  acid  in  wine,  H.  Mastbavm  ( Chem.  Ztg.,  S6 
{1901),  No.  4S,  pp.  465-467). — A  description  and  discussion  of  methods  and  results. 

Chemical  division.  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture,  B.  C.  Aston 
{Netv  Zealand  Dept.  Atpr.  Upt.  1901,  pp.  Z69-S88). — ^This  is  a  brief  report  on  the  work 
of  the  year  ended  March  31,  1901,  including  tests  of  Babcock  apparatus;  analyses  of 
waters,  fertilizers,  soils,  cream,  butter,  normal  and  condensed  milk,  eocoanut  cake, 
arrowroot,  fruit  of  the  New  Zealand  passion  flower  {Pattiflora  tetrandra),  Paris 
green  and  other  poisons,  sorrel  seed,  limeatonee,  and  miscellaneous  materials;  and  a 
study  of  the  dry  distillation  of  native  woods,  the  resin  acid  of  the  red  pine  or 
Rimu  {Dacrydium  cupressinum),  alkaloids  of  Pukatea  bark  and  of  Tutu  (by  T.  H. 
Easterfield). 

Chemical  division,  H.  J.  Wheelkr  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  gS7-S67). — 
This  reports  briefly  on  the  fertilizer  and  feeding  stuff  inspection  and  other  work  in 
progress  during  the  year,  enumerates  the  field  experiments,  and  gives  analyses  of 
dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  air-slaked  lime,  potassium  car- 
Itonate,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  sodium  carbonate  and  chlorid,  acid  phos- 
phate, floats,  and  Damaraland  guano. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry  during  1900,  H.  G.  SOder- 
BAUM  {K.  Land!.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidfikr.,  40  {1901),  No.  g,  pp.  9-2-108). 

Select  methods  in  food  analysis,  H.  Leffmann  and  W.  Beam  {Philadelphia:  P. 
BlatiMon's  Son  &  Co.,  1901,  VIII+SSS,  pis.  4,  figs-  63).— k  summary  of  analytical 
methods,  adapted  to  the  work  of  advanced  students  and  practical  chemists.  The 
first  70  pages  are  occupied  with  general  matter  relative  to  specific  gravity,  boiling, 
melting,  and  solidifying  points,  polarimetry,  microscopy,  extraction,  distillation,  sub- 
limation, .indicators,  etc.  The  detection  of  poisonotis  metals,  coloring  matters,  and 
pre8er\'atives  is  treated  in  a  short  chapter,  followed  by  the  special  methods,  which 
cover  all  the  principal  classes  of  food  materials,  such  as  starch,  flours,  leavening 
materials,  sugar  and  confections,  fats  and  oils,  milk  and  dairy  products,  beverages — 
alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic,  condiments  and  spices,  and  flesh  foods.  An  appendix 
contains  useful  tables.  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  analysis,  the  origin  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  various  products  are  briefly  described,  and  the  usual  forms  of 
adulteration  given.  The  volume  is  a  comprehensive  and  convenient  compendium  on 
the  subject,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 

An  apparatus  for  ash  estimations,  H.  WisucENrs  {Ztschr.  Analyl.  Chem.,  40 
{1901) ,  No.  7,  pp.  441-449,  figs.  S). — The  de8cril)e<l  apparatus  for  incinerating  consists 
of  the  usual  platinum  crucible  with  a  specially  constructed  cover.  The  air  drawn 
through  by  an  inspirator  enters  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  cover  and  passes  out  through 
a  tube  fastened  at  the  center.  The  tube  carrying  the  escaping  gases  is  cooled  by  a 
water  jacket,  and  bullw  are  connected  for  collecting  volatile  portions  of  the  substance 
given  off.    The  apparatus  i^  similar  to  that  of  Tucker.     ( E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  506. ) 

An  apparatus  for  determining  fat,  H.  J.  WHBRi.GKand  B.  L.  Hartwell  {Rhode 
Island  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  j>p.  W8-S7S,  ph.  g;  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  SS  {1901),  No.  5, 
pp.  3S8-S43,  figs.  S). — An  apparatus  designed  to  overcome  certain  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  Knorr  apparatus  is  figured  and  fully  described.  Among  the  im- 
provements attempted,  as  summarized,  are  the  following:  A  simple  flask  which  can 
readily  be  cleaned  and  replaced  in  the  apparatus;  a  rubber  cup  carrying  the  mercury 
for  sealing  and  at  the  same  time  binding  the  flask  to  the  apparatus;  the  bending  of 
the  tube  from  which  the  liquid  ether  drops  so  that  the  ether  will  fall  upon  the  center 
of  the  substance  undergoing  extraction,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  same  tube  so 
that  it  may  support  the  upper  end  of  the  extraction  thimble;  the  collection  of  the 
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ether  in  one  rtvepUu-le  Ht  the  end  of  the  extraction  without  disconnet^ting  the  appa- 
rattw;  the  maintenance  of  the  ether  in  a  dry  condition;  and  the  loee  of  the  least  pas- 
sible amount  of  ether. 

A  continuous  hydro^n  sulphid  apparatus,  H.  Koch  (Ctiem.  Zlg.,es  (1901), 
No.  SI,  pp.  87S,  874,  fig-  1). 

An  automatic  filter  washer,  J.  M.  Pickbl  (Jour.  Amer.Chem.Soe.,SS  (1901), 
No.  8,  pp.  589-693,  fig.  1). — A  specially  devised  apparatus  for  tise  in  washing  waters 
soluble  nitrogen  out  of  mixed  commercial  fertilizers.  The  writer  also  believes  it 
adapted  for  removing  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

On  the  measorements  of  high  temperatures,  H.  Wanner  (Chem.  Ztg.,  iS  (1901), 
No.  9S,pp.  1029-1031). 

BOTAFT. 

Beport  on  a  botanical  survey  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  region,  T.  H.  Kbarnbt 

(  U.  S.Dept.  Agr.,  Divition  of  BoUimj,  OotUribuHont  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herharittm, 
vol.  6,  No.  6,  pp.  X+3^1-586,  pl».  IS,  figs.  40,  maps  $). — A  report  is  given  of  the 
botanical  suney  made  daring  the  summer  of  1898  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  r^on  in 
southeastern  Virginia  and  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  objects 
of  the  investigation  were  twofold:  In  the  first  place,  it  was  sought  to  ascertain  in 
what  degree  the  character  of  the  native  vegetation  of  the  r^on  may  serve  as  an 
indication  of  the  quality  and  value  of  soil;  and  secondly,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
ecological  distribution  of  the  vegetation.  The  report  discusses  at  considerable  length 
the  climate,  geography  and  physiography,  geology,  soils,  plant  covering  of  the  regjon, 
the  affinities  of  the  plants  of  this  region  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  the  native  plant 
growth  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  Anatomical  notes  are  also  given  of  a  number  of 
species,  showing  their  particular  adaptations  to  their  surroundings.  The  agricultural 
crops  of  the  region  are  mentioned  and  their  production  described  at  some  length. 
The  influence  of  drainage,  types  of  soil,  native  vegetation,  etc.,  on  plant  growth  is 
shown,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  regions  adapted  to  different  forms  of 
cultivation. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  the  cocoa  palm,  0.  F.  Cook  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dirimmt  of  Botany,  Contribution*  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  7,  No.  g,  pp. 
257-29,1). — The  author  traces  the  distribution  of  the  cocoa  palm  throughout  the 
world,  quoting  the  current  opinions  relating  to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  that 
economic  plant.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  author  states  that  the  cocoa 
palm  is  not  confined  to  the  seashore  or  sea  level,  but  is  known  to  thrive  in  elevated 
inland  regions  where  the  soil  and  temperature  conditions  are  favorable.  He  believa> 
the  original  habitat  of  the  cocoa  palm  is  in  all  probability  to  be  found  in  the  alkaline 
regions  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia. 

The  Cupressese,  P.  Mouillefert  (Rev.  Horl.,  73  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  iSl-SS4,  figit. 
14). — Under  this  name  the  author  has  grouped  a  number  of  the  genera  which  are 
commonly  referre<l  to  the  order  Cupressineie.  The  genera  which  he  proposes  to  be 
included  in  this  new  groupingare  Cupressus,  Biota,  Chamaecyparis,  Thuya,  Thuyopsis, 
and  Libocedrus.  The  different  genera  are  characterized,  their  difierences  and  aflSn- 
ities  being  shown. 

Brazilian  stink  grass,  F.  M.  Bailey  (Queendand  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  S, 
p.  215,  pi.  1). — A  brief  re|K)rt  is  given  of  specimens  of  grass  obtained  under  this  name 
which  is  highly  recommended  as  a  drought-resisting  species.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  seed  was  sown  and  proved  of  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  very  leafy,  and  likely 
to  prove  a  good  fodder  grass.  The  grass  was  identified  as  Melinis  minutiflora.  It 
possesses  a  somewhat  peculiar  odor,  but  not  of  the  disagreeable  character  suggested 
by  its  vernacular  name.    Its  drought-resisting  qualities  are  still  to  be  proved. 
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The  maahroom  book;  a  popular  ^uide  to  the  identification  and  study  of 
our  commoner  fungi,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  edible  varieties,  Kina  L. 
Mabsball  {New  York:  DouhUday,  Page  de  Co.,  1901,  pp.  167). 

Studies  on  the  means  of  dispersal  of  seeds,  M.  Kronfbld  {Studienuber  die  Ver- 
breitungsmiitelder  Pflamen.  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  4^,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Bot.  CentbL,  S7  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  68-61) . — Studies  are  given  of  seed  distribution  by  wind,  especial  attention 
being  given  Compositse  and  Typha. 

Plants  as  water  carriers,  B.  D.  Halbtbd  (Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  69  (1901),  No.  5,  pp. 
iSS-436). — The  author  popularly  describes  the  transfer  of  water  through  plant 


The  transmission  of  stimuli  in  plants,  B.  Nemec  ( Die  Reizleitnng  und  die  reiilei- 
lenden  Strukluren  bei  den  Pflanzen.  Jena:  G.  Figcher,  1901,  pp.  16S,  pis.  S,  figs.  10;  rev. 
in  Nature,  64  (1901),  No.  1669,  pp.  S71,  S7S).—The  author  reviews  the  previous  ideas 
relative  to  the  transmission  of  stimuli  in  plants,  and  gives  an  extended  account  of 
observations  made  by  himsel  f  on  this  subject.  The  efiects  on  protoplasm  of  wounding 
the  sensitive  regions  of  roots  and  other  organs  in  the  main  confirm  the  (inclusions  of 
Taogl.  The  author  distinguishes  2  traumatic  phases  as  consequent  on  such  an  oper- 
ation. The  first,  or  primary,  response  consists  in  an  aggregation  of  the  protoplasm, 
and  it  may  be  of  the  nucleus  also,  toward  the  wounded  end  of  the  cell.  This  effect 
is  propagated  with  diminishing  rapidity  in  a  direction  away  from  the  wound,  and  at 
a  different  rate  in  the  different  tjssnes  composing  the  wounded  organ.  Shortly  after 
this  primary  manifestation  has  passed  over  a  cell,  recovery  follows,  to  give  place  to 
a  secondary  phenomenon.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wounds 
assumes  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  character,  and  the  vacuoles  begin  to  undergo 
fusion.  This  secondary  effect  is  apparently  local  and  does  not  travel  as  far  or  as  fast 
as  the  primary  one. 

The  author  claims  to  have  demonstrated  by  means  of  appropriate  stains,  a  con- 
tinuous fibrillar  structure  in  the  cytoplasm.  These  flbrillte  traverse  the  cell  chiefly 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  appear  to  connect  with  similar  ones  in  the  contig- 
uous cells  of  the  longitudinal  series.  They  are  almost  always  met  with  in  sensitive 
and  motile  organs,  to  which  they  also  appear  almost  exclusively  confined,  and  the 
author  believes  they  represent  the  means  whereby  stimuli  are  rendered  trans- 
missible. 

The  respiration  of  olives  and  the  relation  between  the  respiratory  quotient 
and  the  formation  of  oil,  0.  Gerbbr  (Jour.  Bot.  [Pan*\,  16  ( 1901),  Nos.  1,  pp.  9-ZS; 
S,pp.  88-94;  4,  PP-  1S1~1S6). — A  study  was  made  of  the  respiratory  quotient  of  olives 
in  the  various  stages  of  growth,  as  affected  by  variable  influences  such  as  temperar 
tore,  wounding,  etc.,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  is  given  in  E.  S.  R,  13,  p.  527. 
According  to  the  author,  the  growth  of  the  olive  may  be  divided  into  3  periods.  The 
first  is  from  the  time  of  fecundation  until  the  pits  become  hard.  During  this  time 
the  fmits  receive  mannite  from  the  leaves,  storing  it  as  a  reserve  material,  only  a 
small  portion  being  used  for  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  During  this  period  the  respira- 
tory quotient  was  represented  by  0.92,  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  being  in  excess 
of  the  carbon  dioxid  given  off.  Little  or  no  oil  is  present  in  the  fruits  at  this  time. 
The  second  period  begins  with  the  hardening  of  the  pits  and  ends  when  the  fruits 
aie  changed  to  a  reddish-violet  color.  Mannite  is  still  received  from  the  leaves,  but 
the  reserve  and  newly  elaborated  material  is  rapidly  transformed  into  oil.  The 
gaseous  exchange  between  the  fruits  and  the  atmosphere  is  influenced  by  this  trans- 
formation and  the  respiratory  quotient  becomes  as  high  as  1.40.  The  third  period 
begins  with  the  change  of  the  fruit  to  a  violet  color,  ending  when  it  is  fully  ripe  and 
&lls  from  the  tree.  Mannite  is  still  transported  from  the  leaves  to  the  fruits  in 
small  quantity,  but  is  ultimately  all  transformed  into  oil.  The  respiratory  quotient 
fklls  from  the  maximum  attained  in  the  previous  period  until  an  equilibrium  is  estab- 
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lished  between  the  xases.  The  author  establishes  the  ^neral  propomtion  that  frnite 
and  KeedH  whoae  reserve  of  sugar  or  similar  substance  is  transformed  into  oil  present 
a  respiratory  quotient  of  unity  or  greater.  This  respiratory  quotient  shows  the  trans- 
formation of  mannite  or  of  glucose  to  oil  in  the  fruit  or  organ  which  contains  it.  The 
studies  further  showed  that  temperature,  wounding  of  the  fruit,  etc.,  influenced  the 
formation  of  oil  and  consequently  the  respiratory  quotient  •  It  is  said  that  in  the 
south  of  France  the  reserve  material  which  is  transformed  into  oil  is  mannite,  while 
probably  in  more  northerly  r^ions  it  is  to  be  compared  with  glucose.  In  this  respect 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  ripening  of  olives  in  different  r^ons,  but  in  the  forma- 
tion of  acids,  alcohol,  ethers,  etc.,  the  phenomena  observed  are  quite  constant. 

The  influence  of  alkaloidB  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  N.  Morkowinb  (Ree. 
Ghi.  Bot.,  IS  (1901),  Nos.  147,  pp.  109-1S6;  14S,  pp.  177-19J;  149,  pp.  2IS-S£6;  150,  pp. 
£66-^5). — A  report  is  given  of  an  extended  series  of  investigations  on  the  effect  of 
various  alkaloids  as  shown  in  the  respiration  of  plants.  The  subjects  of  the  experi- 
ments were  young  shoots  and  etiolated  leaves  of  Viciafaba.  This  plant  was  selected 
on  account  of  its  well-known  intensity  of  respiratiou  and  the  presence  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  albuminoids.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  were  arranged  in  2 
series  and  placed  in  a  sugar  solution,  and  after  remaining  in  this  for  2  or  3  days 
one  lot  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  similar  soluticm  to  which  a  definite  amount  of 
alkaloids  had  been  added.  The  2  lots  of  plants  were  then  placed  under  identi- 
cal conditions  of  light,  temperature,  etc.,  and  the  differences  as  shown  by  the  respi- 
ration determined.  The  carbon  dioxid  exhaled  by  the  plants  was  determined  by 
means  of  a  Pettenkofer  apparatus.  In  the  long  series  of  experiments  an  increased 
respiration  was  noticed  where  the  alkaloids  were  added  to  the  solution,  and  in  most 
cases  an  increase  was  shown  in  the  ash  of  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 

The  author's  experinient><  further  showed  that  the  alkaloids  presented  toxic  influ- 
ences toward  the  planti<  similar  to  those  shown  by  animal  organisms.  An  important 
difference,  however,  is  noted  in  the  J^lative  toxic  properties.  Arranged  in  order  of 
the  most  poisonous  towani  plants  the  alkaloids  were  m  follows:  Quinin,  cincbonin, 
caffein,  morphin,  cocain,  strychnin,  atropin,  antipyrin,  brucin,  codein,  and  pilo- 
carpin.  These  were  not  poisonous  in  dilute  solutions  except  after  a  considerable 
exposure.  Of  all  the  substances  experimented  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  quinin  was 
the  most  poisonous. 

Poisonous  euition  ef  mercury  on  green  plants,  J.  W.  Dapsbt  (Ztachr.  Landw. 
VerKuchaw.  OeglerT.,4(1901),  No.  l,pp.  1-10;  ahs.inAnn.  Agr<m.,i!7  (1901),  No.  7,  pp. 
S50-S5J ) . — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  mercury  on  green 
plants,  using  in  his  experiments  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  clover,  pine,  aster,  white 
mustard,  and  verbena.  All  the  plants  studied  showed  a  great  sensitiveness  to  the 
vapors  of  mercury,  young  plants  being  less  resistant  than  older  ones.  The  poisonous 
action  is  manifested  by  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll-bearing  organs,  especially 
in  the  young  leaves,  where  it  seems  to  check  assimilation.  The  root  system  of  the 
plants  seems  to  be  affettted  to  a  less  degree,  plants  being  able  to  grow  in  soils  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  metallic  mercury.  Humidity  favors  the  action  of 
mercury,  especially  in  herbaceous  plants.  On  account  of  the  frequent  use  of  mercury 
in  various  physiological  investigations,  the  author  recommends  that  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  should  always  be  covered  by  a  film  of  glycerin,  which  checks  the  forma- 
tion of  vapor.  Water  and  mineral  oils  do  not  seem  to  be  as  eflicient  in  this  respect 
as  glycerin. 

Fixation  of  metals  by  cell  walls  of  plants,  H.  Devau.x  ( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL 
Paris,  133  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  68-60) . — By  placing  petioles  of  Aralia  and  young  stems 
of  Sambucus  and  of  cucurbits  in  solutions  containing  various  metals,  after  which  the 
stems  were  examined  spectroscopically,  the  author  was  able  to  note  the  presence  in 
appreciable  quantities  of  potassium,  lithium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium,  cupi)er,  lead,  and  silver  in  the  cell  walls  of  the  plants; 
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and  it  is  probable,  although  the  reaction  was  lees  striking,  that  manganeBe,  magne- 
sium,  and  aluminium  are  similarly  taken  up.  The  proportion  of  the  metal  fixed  by 
the  cell  walls  is  necessarily  small,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solutions  did 
not  augment  the  amount  of  the  metal  observed.  The  solubility  of  the  various  salts 
did  not  seem  to  influence  the  fixation,  nor  was  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  entered 
into  the  compound  of  any  importance.  It  was  also  found  that  metals  already  fixed 
by  the  cell  wall  could  be  displaced  by  other  metals  when  presented  in  solution. 

On  the  occurrence  of  organic  iron  compounds  in  plants,  U.  Suzuki  (Bui. 
CM.  Agr.  Imp.  Ihriv.  Tokyo,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S60-S66). — A  series  of  experiments  are 
reported  in  which  the  form  of  iron  occurring  in  plants  was  investigated.  The  seeds 
and  leaves  of  Polygonum  iindorium  and  Indigofera  tindoria  are  exeedingly  rich  in  iron, 
which  exists  as  inorganic  salts.  Ether,  alcohol,  and  aqueous  extracts  of  the  plants 
showed  no  traces  of  iron,  and  sodium  chlorid  extracts  gave  but  slight  indications  of 
its  presence.  A  dilute  alkali  extracted  a  nuclein-like  substance  which  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  of  the  original  material.  This  may  be  precipitated  and  the 
proteids  digested,  leaving  the  products  containing  the  iron,  which  amounts  to  0.5  to 
1  per  cent  of  the  nuclein-like  substance.  Tests  made  to  isolate  the  so-called  heema- 
togen  by  the  methods  of  Bnnge  and  Stoklasa  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  in  cases  under  investigation  existed  in  a 
form  different  from  hsematogen.  The  iron  compound  which  the  author  obtained 
was  partially  soluble  by  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  while  haematogen  does  not 
undergo  any  change  nor  is  it  affected  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  acting  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  iron  compound  exists  in  other  plants  and  its  distri- 
bution seems  very  wide. 

On  the  distribution  of  zinc  in  plants,  L.  Laband  (Ztschr.  Untettuch.  Nahr.  u. 
GenusgmU.,  4  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  489-4SS). — A  compilation  of  the  results  of  analyses 
of  a  number  of  different  plants,  which  show  a  wide  distribution  of  zinc  in  different 
parts  of  plants  and  in  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Contributions  to  the  physiological  knowledge  of  the  tea  plant,  U.  Suzuki 
(Bill.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  #«9-*9e).— Studies  are  reported 
on  the  occurrence  of  thein  in  different  parts  of  the  tea  plant,  the  seeds,  leaves,  germi- 
nating seedlings,  etc.,  being  studied.  When  in  a  dormant  condition  the  seeds  of  the 
tea  plant  contain  no  thein,  nor  do  their  proteids  yield  thein  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  cotyledons  of  germinating  seedlings  contain  it  to  a  slight  extent, 
while  stems  and  roots  contain  a  considerable  amount,  but  the  most  is  observed  in  the 
leaves,  its  quantity  being  nearly  proportionate  to  the  development  of  the  leaves. 
Light  seems  to  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  formation  of  thein,  since  etiolated 
shoots,  as  well  as  those  grown  in  daylight  contain  it.  It  is  believed  that  thein  is  not 
a  product  of  synthesis  but  of  katabolism.  Doubtful  traces  were  observed  in  the 
bark  of  the  shrubs,  but  the  dormant  buds  contain  it  in  considerable  quantity. 

On  the  localization  of  thein  in  tea  leaves,  V.  Suzuki  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Unix. 
Tokyo,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  S97,S98). — Studies  are  reported  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  localize  the  thein  of  the  leaves.  If  a  section  of  the  leaf  be  left  for  2  days  in 
a  tannin  solution  a  voluminous  precipitate  consisting  of  minute  globules  was  pro- 
duced in  the  epidermal  cells,  while  the  other  tissues  of  the  leaves  showed  only  a 
slight  turbidity.  This  precipitate  consists  of  tannate  of  thein,  as  shown  by  its  solu- 
bility in  dilute  ammonia.  This  also  affords  an  easy  way  of  distinguishing  the  precipi- 
tate from  minute  proteosomes,  which  solidify  upon  the  absorptirn  of  ammonia,  the 
tannate  of  thein  being  dissolved  by  it.  These  investigations  show,  it  is  claimed,  that 
thein  is  localized  in  the  epidermis  of  the  tea  leaves. 

On  the  rdle  of  oxidase  in  the  preparation  of  commercial  tea,  K.  Aso  (BuL 
Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  4  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  £66-g69).— It  is  said  that  the  first 
operation  in  the  prefwration  of  green  tea  consists  of  steaming  the  fresh  tea  leaves 
immediately  after  their  collection.    This  will  preserve  their  color,  while  if  exposed 
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to  partial  drying  in  the  sun  they  will  gradually  turn  brown.  The  reason  for  theee 
changes  is  sought,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  development  of  the  black  color  is  due 
to  the  action  of  oxidizing  enzyms  upon  the  tannin  of  the  tea  leaves.  The  author  has 
investigated  the  presence  of  various  enzyms  in  the  leaves  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  action  of  oxidase  upon  the  tannin  is  quite  evident,  and  the  so-called 
fermentation  of  black  tea  is  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  enzyms  in  the  tea  leaves. 
Oxidase,  peroxidase,  and  catalase  were  tested  for  in  green  and  black  commercial  tea, 
but  none  were  found  present  This  is  explained  to.  be  on  account  of  the  heating 
which  takes  place  as  a  primary  stage  in  the  production  of  green  tea,  or  as  one  of  the 
final  stages  in  black  tea  manufacture.  Investigations  as  to  the  action  of  iron  and 
manganese  upon  oxidizing  enzyms  were  conducted,  from  which  the  author  con- 
cludes that  proteids  containing  iron  and  manganese  are  present  in  tea  leaves. 

On  the  economic  importance  of  Nitragin,  Maeia  Dawson  {Ann.  Bol.,  IS 
(1901),  No.  59,  p}>.  511-619). — An  account  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  with 
peas  in  which  the  efficiency  of  Nitragin  was  tested.  Two  series  of  experiments  were 
conducted,  in  one  of  which  the  plants  were  grown  in  media  previously  sterilized  for 
24  hours  at  approximately  200°  C,  while  in  the  second  series  the  plants  were  grown 
in  the  open  air  on  nnsterilized  media.  In  the  experiments  with  sterilized  media  the 
plants  were  grown  in  large  pots  containing  ordinary  garden  soil,  a  gravelly  subsoil, 
and  pure  silver-sand,  with  and  without  potassium  nitrate.  Before  sowing  the  seed 
they  were  sterilized  by  being  immersed  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid 
for  15  minutes.  The  Nitragin  was  applied  directly  to  the  pots.  These  experiments 
were  carried  on  for  3  consecutive  years  with  practically  the  same  results.  The 
results  obtained  show  that  on  ordinary  garden  soil,  on  sand,  and  on  sand  which  had 
received  the  nitrate,  inoculation  with  Nitragin  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  in  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  while  a  small  increase  was  secured  in  those  plants  grown  on 
gravelly  subsoil.  The  plants  grown  in  the  sand  showed  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  crop  produced  by  a  supply  of  nitrate  alone,  but  inoculation  with  Nitragin  in  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  whether  in  the  form  of  humus 
or  of  potassium  nitrate,  was  not  beneficial.  In  the  open-air  experiments  the  same 
general  conclusion  was  reached.  The  tubercle  organisms  were  present  in  all  types 
of  soil,  though  they  seemed  less  abundant  in  clay  and  peat,  and  in  these  particular 
soils  alone  a  large  number  of  infe«;tion8  resulted  from  the  inoculation.  As  regards 
the  relative  weights  of  the  crop  an  increase  was  observed  only  in  the  plants  grown 
in  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  even  there  it  was  very  small.  On  peat,  clay,  loam,  or 
ordinary  garden  soil  the  inoculation  with  Nitragin  proved  to  be  both  useless  and 
superfluous. 

The  nature  of  the  bacteroids  of  the  leguminous  nodule  and  the  culture  of 
Bhizobium  leguminosarum,  R.  6.  Smith  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  S6 
(1901),  pi.  l,pp.  163-155). — ^The  author  briefly  discusses  the  views  of  Hiltnerand 
Stutzer  regarding  the  nature  of  the  bacteroids  of  the  nodules  observed  on  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants.  These  authors  appear  to  show  that  bacteroids  are  degenerate 
or  involution  forms  of  Rhizohium  leguminosarum.  This  opinion  is  not  concurred  in  by 
the  author  of  the  present  paper.  He  claims  that  the  branching  forms  are  in  reality 
simple  cells  contained  in  a  branching  capsule,  and  that  this  is  readily  observed  with 
organisms  grown  in  artificial  cultures,  as  well  as  those  taken  from  root  tubercles. 
Hiltner's  claims  that  BncUlut  radtcicola  requires  infusion  of  leguminous  plants  for 
growth  and  development  is  not  correct,  as  the  author  has  successfully  grown  them 
in  extracts  of  various  plaiits,  grass  doing  as  well  as  extracts  of  lupines  or  other  legu- 
minous plants,  and  fairly  luxuriant  cultures  have  been  obtained  upon  a  gelatin 
medium  containing  glucose  and  inorganic  salts. 

A  description  of  certain  bacteria  obtained  from  nodules  of  varioiis  legu- 
minous plants,  8.  BuRRAQE  (Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.,  1900,  pp.  157-161). — Studies 
have  been  inaugurated  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  species  of  bacteria  always  occors 
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in  a  jriven  species  of  leguminous  plants,  wliether  the  same  species  occuts  throughout 
all  the  tuberrles  on  the  roots,  and  whether  a  given  species  of  plant  is  always  inocu- 
lated by  the  same  species  of  baitteria.  The  morphology  and  biological  characters  are 
given  of  5  species  which  have  been  separated  from  tubercles  occurring  on  the  roots 
of  red  clover,  Vida  sativa,  Phaseolu»  namu,  alsike  clover,  and  buffalo  clover.  Cultures 
have  been  separated  and  are  being  studied  from  crimson  clover,  black  locust,  white 
clover,  cowpeas,  and  alfalfa. 

Spenuatog«iie8is  and  fecundation  of  Zamia,  II.  J.  Webber  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bui.  S,  pp.  100,  pU.  7). — A  technical  bulletin  treating  of  the 
fertilization  and  fecundation  of  Zamia,  ba.<<ed  upon  the  author's  studies  while  in 
chaige  of  the  tropical  laboratory  of  this  Department  located  in  Florida. 


ZOOLOOT. 

Insectivorous  birds  (  West  Indian  Bui.,  S  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S4S-H50). — Notes  are 
given  on  the  unusual  injury  to  cultivated  pltats  in  the  West  Indies  from  grasshop- 
pers. It  is  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose  has  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  native  birds  which  naturally  fed  to  some  extent  on  grasshoppers,  and 
that  the  unusual  prevalence  of  grasshoppers  is  partly  due  to  this  cause.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Indian  starling  be  intro<luced  into  the  Island  of  St.  Kitts  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  efficiency  in  destroying  grasshoppers.  The  matter  was  inves- 
tigated, and  various  opinions  were  obtained  from  difierent  authors  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  this  move.  These  opinions  differed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the 
agricultural  department  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  Barbados  blackbird 
( (iuitcahtt  eratnroflru*),  and  birds  were  shipped  from  Barbados  to  St.  Kitts.  Pre- 
liminary reports  indicate  that  these  birds  will  prove  effective  in  keeping  the  grass- 
hoppers in  check. 

The  food  of  the  myrtle  warbler,  C.  M.  Weed  and  N.  Dearborn  {New  Hamp- 
»hire  Sla.  Tech.  Bui.  S,  pp.  in-l'28,fig.  1). — Brief  popular  notes  are  given  on  the 
habits  of  Dendroica  eoronaia.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  stomach  contents  of 
myrtle  warblers  killed  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  found  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  this  bird  consisted  of  the  fruit  of  Myrica  cerifera.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruits  of  this  plant  are  most  abundant.  At  that 
time  insects  constituted  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  food.  An  analysis  of  the  fruit 
of  the  bayberry  was  made  by  F.  W.  Morse.  It  is  concluded  that  since  the  v^etable 
food  of  the  myrtle  warbler  has  no  value,  the  insects  eaten  by  this  bird  render  it  of 
some  economic  importance,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  presence  of  the  bird  be  encour- 
aged about  the  farm. 

The  rat-destroying  bacilli  discovered  by  Danysz,  J.  Kiestbr  and  P.  KStgbn 
(Deal.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  £7  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  g7S,  ;?7e).— Special  interest  in  the  problem 
of  destroying  rats  in  large  cities  haa  been  awakened  by  the  increased  danger  from 
bubonic  plague.  The  authors'  experiments  with  the  bacterial  organisms  discovered 
by  Danysz  show  that  rats  which  were  fed  on  pure  cultures  died  within  5  to  7  days 
without  exception,  and  that  white  mice  were  killed  in  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  authors  believe  that  in  these  organisms  an  effective  method  is  found  for  the 
destruction  of  rats. 

Corynethrix  pseudotuberculosis  murium — a  new  pathogenic  bacillus  for 
mice,  BoNGERT  ( Zlschr.  Ilyg.  u.  In/eclionskrank. ,  .37  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  449-475,  ph.  £). — 
An  outbreak  of  a  disease  of  unknown  character  occurred  among  mice  which  were 
being  kept  in  the  la)x>ratory  for  experimental  purposes.  The  author  made  an  investi- 
gation of  this  disease  and  isolated  the  pathogenic  organism,  which  is  described  as  new. 
The  behavior  of  this  organism  on  various  nutrient  media  is  described  and  its  morpho- 
logical characters  are  given  in  detail.     White  and  gray  mice  were  very  susceptible  to 
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infection,  while  the  author  found  it  impoasible  to  transmit  the  disease  experimentally 
to  field  mice.  Rata  fed  on  cultures  of  the  organiam  failed  to  develop  the  disease. 
Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  chickens  were  found  to  be  completely  immune  to 
hypodermic,  intraperitoneal,  or  intravenous  inoculations  of  large  doses  of  pure  culture. 
A  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Zoological  Becord,  D.  Shabp  (Zool.  Rec,  ,17  (1900),  pp.  7/77).— This  Tolame,  as 
usual,  contains  bibliographical  references  to  literature  on  general  Eoology,  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  fishes,  tunicates,  mollusks,  brachiopods,  bryozoans,  crusta- 
ceans, arachnids,  myriojKxls,  insects,  echinoderms,  worms,  coelenteratee,  sponges,  and 
protozoans.  A  list  is  given  of  the  titles  of  jonmals,  transactions,  etc.,  which  contain 
zoological  papers  which  are  noted  in  the  volume,  and  an  index  of  new  genera  and 
subgenera  mentioned  in  the  volume  is  given  by  the  editor.  In  each  subdivision  of 
the  volume  the  literature  is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  authors  and  syston- 
atically  according  to  subjects. 

Iiaws  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  in  the  District  of  Colnmbis, 
T.  8.  Palmer  (T.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  IHvmon  of  Biological  Survey  Circ.  S4,  pp.  S). — Three 
laws  are  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  protection  of  game — the  District 
game  law  of  March  3,  1899;  an  act  amending  that  law,  approved  March  3,  1901;  and 
the  Lacey  Act.  The  objects  of  these  laws  are  to  preserve  birds  which  naturally  occur 
in  the  District,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  market  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  birds  and  game  illegally  killed  in  the  various  States. 


METEOBOLOOT— CUMATOLOGT. 

Meteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Osteandeb  and  H.  L.  BoorisH  (Mataaehv- 
settt  Sla.  Met.  Bids.  154,  155,  156,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pres- 
sure, temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual 
phenomena  during  October,  November,  and  December,  1901.  The  general  character 
of  the  weather  of  each  month  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  December  bulletin  gives  a 
summary  for  the  year.    The  principal  data  in  this  summary  are  as  follows: 

PrfMure^  (inches). — Maximum,  30.69,  January  3,  January  20;  minimum,  29.01, 
January  28;  mean,  29.955.  Air  temperature'  (degrees  F.).— Maximum,  100.5,July2; 
minimum, —10.5,  December?;  mean,  46.9;  mean  sensible  (wet  bulb),  43.4;  maximum 
daily  range,  50,  April  29;  minimum  daily  range,  3.5,  March  12;  mean  daily  range, 
20.5.  Humidity. — Meandewpoint,  37.6;  mean  relative  humidity,  71.  Precipitation. — 
Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  49.72  in.;  number  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more 
rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  135;  total  snow  fall,  52.3  in.  Weather. — ^Total  cloudiness 
recorded  by  sun  thennometer,  2,590  hours,  or  58  per  cent;  number  of  clear  days,  81; 
number  of  fair  days,  105;  number  of  cloudy  days,  179.  Bright  guruhine. — Number  of 
hours  recorded,  1,866,  or  42  per  cent.  Wind. — Prevailing  direction,  W.;  total  move- 
ment, 50,353  miles;  maximum  daily  movement,  520  miles,  December  15;  minimum 
daily  movement,  3  miles,  December  19;  mean  daily  movement,  138  miles;  maximum 
pressure  per  square  foot,  24  lbs.,  September  11,  S.  Dates  of  frost.— last.  May  6;  firet, 
September  26.     Dates  of  snow. — Last,  April  3;  first,  November  11. 

Keteorology,  W.  Fkbar  and  C.  VV.  Norris  (Penmylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
388-4^). — "The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  precetling  years  [E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  618],  including  observations  of  the  kind 
usually  made  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  upon  atmospheric  phenomena 
and  upon  the  amount  of  sunshine."    Monthly  summaries  of  observations  are  given 

'  Reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level. 

'  in  ground  shelter,  51  ft  below  level  of  other  instruments. 
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in  the  Dody  of  the  report  and  the  detailed  record  in  an  appendix, 
for  1899  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  meteorological  observatUnu,  1899. 


The  summary 


Barometer  (Inchea): 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest , 

TemperatDre  (°F.): 

Mean , 

Highest 

Lowest , 

Mean  daily  range , 

Greatest  daily  range , 

Least  daily  range , 

Mean  daily  relative  humidity  (percent) 

Balnfall  (inches): 

Total 

Greatest  monthly , 

Greatest  daily 

Number  of  day.s  on  which  O.Ol  in.  or  more  of  rain  fell , 

Mean  percentage  of  cloudiness 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  80  per  cent  or  more, 

Average  hours  of  sunshine  per  day , 

Maximum  velocity  of  wind  per  hour  (miles) 

Last  frost  in  spring 

First  frost  in  fall 


Growing 

season 

(Apr.-Sept). 


30.061 

30.816  (Jan.  2).. 
29.336  (Dec. -24). 


49.1 
96 


96  (Aug.  2( 
-20(Sb.  10)... 


.20). 


18.1 

38  (Aug.  17)  , 
8  (Feb.  18).. 
78.4 


34.87 

4.77  (May) 

L  60  (Aug.  26) 

1.27 

43.2 

75 


32  (Mar.  7). 


64. 

96  (Aug.  20). 

21  (Apr.  S). 

21.5. 

38  (Aug.  17). 

74.7 

17.63. 

1.60  (Aug.  2«). 

60. 

35.8. 

21. 

7h.  6m. 

Apr.  17. 
Sept.  30. 


Keport  of  the  meteorologist,  N.  Hblme  (Rhode  Idand  Sta.  JRpt.  1901,  pp.  S66- 
371). — ^This  includes  general  notes  on  the  weather  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1901,  and  a  tabulate  record  of  observations  at  Kingston  on  temperature,  precipita- 
tion, cloudiness,  and  prevailing  winds  during  each  month  from  July,  1900,  to  June, 
1901,  inclusive,  with  a  summary  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901.  The  latter  sum- 
mary is  as  follows: 

Temperature  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  97,  August  11,  1900;  minimum,  —9,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1901;  mean,  48.4;  highest  monthly  mean,  71.6,  July,  1900;  lowest  monthly 
mean,  21.8,  Februaiy,  1901;  highest  daily  mean,  83,  August  11,  1900;  lowest  daily 
mean,  3.5,  January  19, 1901.  Precipitation  (inches). — ^Total  (rain  and  melted  snow), 
48.47;  greatest  monthly,  8.78,  April,  1901;  least  monthly,  1.13,  February,  1901:  great- 
est in  24  consecutive  hours,  3.67,  March  26-27,  1901;  snowfall — total,  15i;  greatest 
monthly,  8,  February;  least  monthly,  },  December.  Weather. — number  of  clear  days, 
134;  number  of  fair  days,  97;  number  of  cloudy  days,  134;  number  of  dayson  which 
there  was  precipitation  of  0.01  in.  or  more,  114.    Prevailing  uind,  west. 

The  ammonia  in  meteoric  water  and  in  red  rain,  A.  Casali  (Slai.  Sper.  Agr. 
Ilal.,  S4  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  83S-S48). — Observations  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  1901,  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  fog,  frost,  snow,  and  rain  are  reported  and 
discussed,  as  well  as  an  examination  into  the  nature  and  source  of  the  mineral  matter 
obtained  from  red  rain  which  fell  over  Italy,  West  Austria,  and  Germany  on  March 
10  and  11.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  first  inquiry  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Ammonia  in  meteoric  waters. 

[Parts  per  thousand.] 


% 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Fog 

0.06^/0 
.05440 
.0093J> 
.01428 

O.OIVOO 
.02730 
.00289 
.00068 

0. 05)40 

Frost 

.02754 

.00629 

Rain 

.00561 
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The  red  rain  examined  contained  solid  matter  to  the  amount  of  19.64  gm.  per  liter. 
This  material  was  subjected  to  microecopic  and  chemical  examination.  The  chem- 
ical composition  was  as  follows:  Silica,  57.75  per  cent;  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina,  34.94 
per  cent;  magnesia,  2.22  per  cent,  and  lime,  4.87  per  cent  The  author  concludes  from 
his  study  of  this  material  that  it  is  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  dust  fall  of  March  10  and  11,  1001,  H.  Svoboda  (Zltchr.  Landv.  Vtrmekw. 
(kxlerr.,  4  (1901),  p.  .KO;  altn.  in  Centltl.  Ayr.  C'liem.,  SI  (190i),  No.  S,p.  «07).— Studies 
similar  to  those  noted  above  are  reported.  The  source  of  the  dust  is  considered  to 
be  the  deserts  of  North  Africa. 

The  chemical  and  meteorological  history  of  the  atmosphere,  J.  STEVENaoN 
{Meteor.  Zt«ehr.  {Vienna],  18  (1901),  jip.  417-4iiO). 

Climate  and  the  effects  of  climate,  II.  R.  Mill  (Quart.  Jour.  Meteor.  Soc  Lon- 
dm,  £7  (1901),  pp.  169-184). 

Climate,  vegretation,  and  drainasre  of  Cascade  Mountains  of  northern 
Washington,  1.  C.  Ruksell  (Jour.  School  Oeogr.,  6  (1901),  pp.  281-289). 

A  study  of  the  agricultural  meteorology  of  tiie  district  of  Leon,  Mexico, 
in  its  relation  to  ordinary  and  improved  culttire,  J.  M.  Gabcia  Mu^Ok  (Mem.  y 
Rev.  Soc.  dent. '' Anlonio  AlzaU,"  16  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  5-*9).— This  question  was 
studied  with  reference  to  corn  during  1893  to  1896.  It  was  found  that  with  the 
same  meteorological  conditions  the  yields  were  greatly  increased  by  improved 
methods  of  culture. 

Meteorological  atlas  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlic,  E.  A.  S.  Dblachaux  (Atla» 
meteoroldgieo  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Ayret:  Campania  sud-americana de  bit- 
leteg  de  banco,  1901,  pt.  1,  pp.  H,  maps  i4). — Part  1  is  devoted  to  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  hail  protection  congress  of  Novare,  Italy,  V.  Vermorel  (Orile,  S  (1901), 
No.  12,  pp.  .*-,9). — A  brief  account  of  this  congress,  held  October  22,  23,  and  24,  1901. 
It  is  stated  that  the  attendance  was  smaller  and  the  interest  less  marked  than  at 
previous  Italian  congresses.  The  author  thinks  that  before  going  further  in  this 
matter  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  by  means  of  cannonading.  No  real  advance  is  now  being  made  in 
settling  the  question. 

The  influence  of  cannonading  on  rain  and  storms,  J.  M.  Pkrntbr  (Meteor. 
Ztsehr.  [  Vienna],  18  (1901),  pp.  371,  S72). 

Shooting  away  hailstorms,  E.  P.  Lylb,  jb.  (Pearson's  Mag.,  12  (1901),  No.  7i, 

pp.  651-660,  figs.  6). 

Weather  shooting  in  ancient  times,  J.  M.  Pebnteb  (Meteor.  Ztsehr.  [  I'tenna], 
18  (1901),  p.  372). 
Driving  frost  from  finiit,  M.  Tindal  (Pearson's  Mag.,  12  (1901),  No.  71,  pp.  552- 

654,  figs.  4). 

How  is  temperature  measured P  K.  Abndt  (Prometheus,  12  (1901),  No.  622,  pp. 
792-795,  figs.  2). — A  brief  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  construction  of  different 
kinds  of  thermometers. 

Instructions  for  the  care  and  management  of  sunshine  recorders,  C.  P. 
Marvin  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  252,  pp.  19,  figs.  5).— The  second  edition 
of  these  special  instructions  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  Weather  Burean 
observers. 

The  forecaster  and  the  newspaper,  H.  M.  Watts  ( Waghin^on:  Government 
PrinHng  Office,  1901,  pp.  22,  figs.  6) . — This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  convention 
of  Weather  Bureau  officials  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  giving  in  full  views  briefly  presented 
elsewhere  (E.  S.  R..  12,  p.  1018). 
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AnalTses  of  the  waters  of  the  state  of  SSo  Faitlo,  Brazil,  G.  d'Utra  {Bd. 
Agr.  Sao  Paulo,  2.  ser.,  1901,  No.  8,  pp.  4S1-4S8). —An&lyeee  with  reference  to  potability 
of  a  namber  of  minplee  from  different  parts  of  the  state  are  reported. 

Inveatigatioiis  on  drainage  water,  Crbvot,  von  Sbelborst,  and  Wilms  {Jour. 
Landw.,  49  {1901),  No.  3,  pp.  251-375).— A.  daily  record  of  the  flow  of  drains  from 
July  28,  1899,  to  August  10,  1900,  and  weekly  analyses  of  the  drainage  water  are 
reported,  with  a  description  of  the  methods  of  analysis  osed  and  a  discussion  of  the 
results.  The  analyses  indicate  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  soils  in  the  drainage 
even  in  case  of  heavy  soils  may  be  appreciable,  while  the  loss  of  potash  and  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  insignificant. 

Pollution  of  streams  by  agriculture  and  manufactures,  G.  V.  Khlopin 
{Zazrjtaznenie  protochnuikh  vod  khot  yaislvennuimi  i  fabrichnuimi  ot  broiami  i  myarui  k 
ego  xutraneniyu.    St.  Peterslnirg :  K.  L.  Bicker,  1901,  pp.  60). 

Study  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  clay  and  sandy  clay  region  of  Belgium 
{Monoffraphie  agricok  de  la  region  limoneutie  et  mbloMmoneuse.  Brusgdn:  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  1901,  pp.  1-71). — This  article  gives  and  discusses  data  for  monthly,  sea- 
sonal, and  annual  temperatures  at  a  number  of  places  in  the  r^on;  the  tvmperatiire 
of  bare  and  covered  soils  during  difierent  months  of  the  year;  sunshine,  hail,  rainfall, 
fogs,  and  storms;  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  region;  physical  and  chemical 
analyses  and  characteristics  of  the  soils,  including  analyses  of  matter  soluble  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1.18  sp.  gr.,  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  in  alkaline  ammonium 
citrate  in  soils  and  subsoils  from  38  localities;  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  fertilizing 
constituents  per  hectare;  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  different  classes  of  soil, 
and  notes  on  the  water  supply.  The  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  soils  show 
that  as  a  rule  these  are  somewhat  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of 
potash  soluble  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  low,  although  the 
total  potash  as  determined  by  treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid  is  high.  The  results 
of  the  fertilizer  experiments  indicate  that  the  latter  is  to  a  oon8i<lerable  extent 
assimilable  by  plants  and  that  potash  fertilizers  are  not  needed  as  a  rule.  The  soils, 
especially  those  that  have  been  under  intensive  culture,  are  poor  in  nitrogen,  con- 
taining as  a  rule  less  than  0.1  per  c:>nt  of  this  constituent.  The  amounts  of  lime 
and  sulphates  are  low,  but  magnesia  is  believed  to  be  present  in  sufiicient  quantity. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Jurassic  region  of  Belgium  {Monographie  agricole 
de  la  region  Junumique.  Brwaeh:  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1901,  pp.  1-^3). — Data  are 
given  for  temperature,  rainfall,  rainy  and  dry  periods,  snow,  rainy  days,  and  storms, 
the  geological  constitution  and  the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of  the  soils 
of  the  region,  and  its  hydrological  conditions.  The  soils  of  this  region  are  very 
variable  in  physical  character.  While,  as  the  analyses  show,  a  few  of  the  soils  are 
quite  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  the  larger  part  of  them  are  only  moderately  supplied 
with  this  constituent,  and  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  phosphates.  There  is 
considerable  potash  present,  but  a  large  part  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  a 
rule  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  Huffice.s  to  supply  the  potash  and  nitrogen 
required  for  medium  crops.  Liming  is  beneficial  in  unlocking  the  potash,  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  the  clayey  soils,  and  promoting  nitrification  by  Correcting 
the  acidity,  which  is  often  sufficient  to  seriously  retard  the  action  of  the  nitrifying 
organisms.  On  account  of  the  slow  nitrification  in  many  cases  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  found  beneficial. 

The  tea  soils  of  Assam,  H.  H.  Mann  ( The  tea  toiU  of  At»am,  and  lea  manuring. 
Calcutta:  Indian  Tea  Atgociation,  1901,  pp.  1-69,  104-W,  pi.  /).— This  is  an  account 
of  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspice-s  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  includ- 
ing a  report  on  two  tours  through  the  Assam  Valley  to  study  the  causes  of  the  decline 
in  productiveness  of  the  tea  soils  of  this  region  and  the  means  of  improving  them. 
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The  g(  neral  soil  and  rultuiul  conditions  are  described,  with  suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ments, and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soils,  based  on  analj'see  of 
samples  from  typical  virgin  and  cultivated  areas,  are  discussed,  the  attempt  bein^ 
made  "  to  describe,  classify,  and  indicate  the  best  method  of  manuring  the  tea  soils 
of  ea(;h  district  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley."  It  is  shown  that  the  soils  used  for 
tea  culture  in  this  valley  vary  from  micaceous  sand  and  gravel  to  stiff  red  clays. 

The  field  observations  as  well  as  the  analyses  reported  show  a  deterioration  of  the 
soils  un<ler  continuous  culture  in  tea  as  regards  both  yield  and  quality  of  product. 
This  deterioration  is  considered  to  be  largely  due  to  decline  in  fertilizing  constitn- 
ents,  especially  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  and  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  remedied 
by  the  judicious  use  of  local  supplies  of  fertilizing  materials.  "Tea  requires  for  its 
successful  cultivation  a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the 
soil— the  best  results  being  obtained  only  when  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  non- 
sandy  portions  of  the  soil  consists  of  organic  matter  and  0.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
Provided  this  is  present,  tea  can  be  cultivated  with  success  in  presence  of  a  minimum 
quantity  of  other  constituents,  notably  phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  but  to  obtain 
high-quality  tea  these  latter  materials  must  exist  in  the  soil  in  larger  amount,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  (in  presence  of 
sufficient  nitrogen)  the  better  will  be  the  tea.  .  .  .  One  might  say  that  in  general 
terms  if  on  analysis  a  soil  presents  (1)  less  than  35  per  cent  of  oi^anic  matter,  or 
(2)  less  than  0.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  on  the  nonsandy  portion  of  the  soil  it  needs 
these  constituents  as  manure;  (3)  less  than  0.25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  way,  it  needs  phosphates,  and  if  high-quality  tea  is  to  be  prodm*d 
0.4  per  cent  should  be  present;  (4)  potash  in  amount  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  oxid 
of  iron  an<l  alumina,  taken  together,  it  needs  potash  manures.  .  .  .  Potash  runs 
parallel  with  phosphoric  acid,  but  is  probably  present  in  ample  quantity  in  Assam 
soils.  In  short,  much  nitrogen  with  little  phosphoric  acid  will  produce  mnk  growth 
with  medium  tea  only — much  nitrogen  with  much  phosphoric  acid  will  give  luxuri- 
ant growth  and  high-quality  tea — little  nitrogen  with  much  phosphoric  acid  will  give 
high-quality  tea,  but  comparatively  little  of  it — and  if  there  is  a  deficiency  in  both, 
tea  can  never  be  profitable.  Other  constituents  besides  the  three  named  may  possi- 
bly have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Lime  probably  has 
little  or  none — and  is  in  any  case  present  in  ample  quantity  everywhere."  Iron  and 
manganese  appear  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quanity  in  the  Assam  soils.  Whether 
they  exert  any  important  influence  on  the  growth  of  tea  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
determined. 

"  The  methods  of  manuring  recommended  are  based  on  .the  necessity  for  the  addi- 
tion of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  almost  every  case,  of  phosphates  often,  and 
occasionally  of  potash.  In  a  heavy  soil  generally  speaking  green  manuring  crops 
pre\iously  manured  with  phosphates  give  the  best  method;  in  a  light  one  usually 
cattle  manure  or  oil  cake,  also  with  green  manuring,  form  the  best  addition,  taking 
into  consideration  the  ultimate  object  of  all  manuring — the  maximum  improvement 
of  the  crop  at  the  minimum  of  cost."     (See  also  p.  749. ) 

A  chemical  study  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  xwtEtsh  contents  of  the  wheat 
soils  of  Broadhalk  field,  Bothamated,  B.  Dyer  {Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  ILondon], 
ger.  B,  194  (1901),  pp.  2S6-390). — This  gives  in  full  the  paper  which  was  noted  in 
al»8tract  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  30). 

The  Eocene  deposits  of  Maryland,  W.  B.  Clark,  G.  C.  Martin,  sr  al.  {Mary- 
land Geological  Survey:  Eocene.  BaUimore:  Johnt  Hopkitu  Pres$,  1901,  pp.  SSI,  ph. 
64). — This  includes  a  historical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  a  list  of 
113  references  to  articles  on  the  subject;  discussions  of  the  general  stratigraphic  rela- 
tions of  the  deposits,  distribution  of  strata,  general  classification  of  the  deposits, 
origin  of  the  materials,  stratigraphical  and  paleontological  characteristics,  geological 
and  geographical  distribution  of  species,  correlation  of   deposits,  and  systematic 
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paleontology  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  with  an  index.  These  deposits  are  of  special 
interest  agriculturally,  because  they  are  largely  glauconitlc  and  contain  the  most 
extensive  deposits  of  greensand  marls. 

"The  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  slope  are  typically  glauconitlc,  and 
are  found  in  their  uuweathered  state  either  as  dark  gray  or  green  sands  or  clays. 
The  glauconite  varies  in  amount  from  very  nearly  pure  beds  of  that  substance  to 
deposits  in  which  the  arenaceous  and  at^llaceous  elements  predominate,  although 
the  strata  are  generally  very  homogeneous  through  considerable  thicknesses.  At 
certain  horizons  the  shells  of  organisms  are  found  commingled  with  the  glauconitlc 
materials  in  such  numbers  as  largely  to  make  up  the  beds,  producing  what  is  known 
as  a  greensand  marl.  These  beds  are  at  times  so  indurated  as  to  form  true  lime- 
stone ledges." 

The  report  states  that  "  two  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  formation  of  glauconite: 
First,  the  deposition  of  mineral  particles  of  land-derived  origin;  and  second,  the 
presence  of  foraminifera.  In  the  absence  of  either,  glauconite  will  not  be  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  retarded  and  finally  ceases  altogether  as  the  amount  of 
deposition  of  land-derived  materials  increases  adjacent  to  the  coasts.  Only,  then, 
within  circumscribed  limits,  which  are  constantly  subject  to  modification,  is  the 
formation  of  glauconite  possible. 

"Glauconite  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  pure  in  nature,  but  is  mixed  with  greater  or 
less  amounts  of  arenaceous  materials,  producing  what  is  known  as  greensand,  a  term 
which  is  commonly  made  to  embrace  the  argillaceous  deposits  as  well,  particularly 
when  the  glauconite  grains  are  visible,  although  they  are  more  corret^tly  green  clays. 
When  the  deposits  are  distinctly  calcareous  they  are  generally  known  as  greensand 
marls.  No  definite  percentage  of  any  of  the  constituents  is  required,  and  as  they  are 
so  commonly  intermingled  the  terms  just  described  are  used  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately." 

TEBTIUZEBS. 

Pot  experiments  to  test  field  observations  concerning  soil  deficiencies, 
B.  L.  Habtwbll  (Rhode  Island  Sla.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  S74-S93,  p&.  4)  .—This  article  dis- 
.  cusses  briefly  the  difiiculty  of  accurately  determining  the  available  or  assimilable 
plant  food  in  soils,  maintaining  that  "analytical  results  have  frequently  failed  to 
account  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  given  soils  for  differences  caused  by  known  fer- 
tilization and  cropping."  This  failure  is  stated  to  be  "  probably  due  in  many  cases 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  amount  of  soil  analyzed  did  not  properly  represent  the 
large  areas  from  which  it  was  taken."  A  well-conducted  soil  test  is  considered  the 
most  satis&tctory  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  soil  deficiencies,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  "soils  designed  for  use  as  standards  in  testing  methods  for  deter- 
mining assimilable  plant  food  should  in  many  cases  be  first  subjected  to  pot  experi- 
mentation." Pot  experiments  on  oats  during  2  years  are  reported  with  1  soil 
each  from  Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  said  to  be  deficient  in  assimilable  phosphoric 
acid,  and  2  from  Connecticut,  supposed  to  be  lacking  in  assimilable  potash.  The 
pots  used  were  of  the  Wagner  type,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep,  holding  from 
13  to  16  lbs.  of  the  different  soils.  The  systems  of  manuring  followed  and  the  yields 
of  gnun,  straw,  and  entire  crop  are  reported,  as  well  as  details  of  the  method  of 
conducting  the  experiments.  In  the  case  of  only  one  of  the  soils  did  the  results  of 
the  2  years'  experiments  with  oats  agree  fully  with  the  field  observations.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  may  have  been  due  to  other  factors  aside  from  deficiencies  of  plant 
food.  For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  "land  upon  which  field  experiments 
are  to  be  conducted  for  showing  its  need  of  plant  food  should  first  receive  such  treat- 
ment, other  than  the  application  of  the  particular  ingredient  to  be  studied,  as  is 
economical  and  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  most  agricultural  plants." 
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The  offering  of  premium*  for  fertiliser  experiment*  a*  a  means  of  promotLng 
rational  fertilizing,  T.  Pkbippbr  {MUl.  Ixindw.  Imt.  Univ.  Rretlau,  1  {1901),  Xo.  i, 
Pli.  1-4S). — The  author  refers  to  the  unreliability  of  chemical  analysiB  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils  and  discusses  the  relative  merits  of 
pot  and  field  experiments.  The  former  he  considers  a  cheap  and  convenient  means 
of  studying  fimdamental  scientific  problems,  but  doubts  whether  the  results  ao 
obtained  can  be  directly  applied  in  practice.  Carefully  conducted  field  experiments 
are  considered  the  most  reliable  means  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  for  determin- 
ing the  fertilizer  requirements  of  his  soils.  For  this  reason  the  author  in  1898  recom- 
mended to  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  premiums  to  encourage  fanners  to  undertake  carefully  planned  and 
supervised  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  (R.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  506)  with  a  view  to 
cheapening  the  cost  and  improving  the  methods  of  plant  production  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  long  prevailing  in  the  field  of  animal  production.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system  are  explained,  and  the  author  describes  the  plan  and  reports  the 
results  in  detail  of  .39  txioperative  experiments  begtm  in  1899  under  a  system  of  prizes 
ranging  from  100  to  .300  marks  offered  by  the  agents  of  the  nitrate,  Thomas  slag,  and 
potash  salts  interests.  The  results  obtained  were  of  a  very  encouraging  nature  and 
are  taken  to  indicate  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

Crop  growing  and  crop  feeding,  W.  F.  MAssrr  (Prod.  Parmer'*  IJhr.,  3  {1901), 
Xo.  S,  ]>p.  S8S). — "  This  book  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  put  intn  the  plain  language 
of  the  farm  the  facts  which  scientists  have  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  which 
practical  experience  has  proved  to  be  applicable  to  the  everyday  work  of  the  farm." 
It  discusscH  the  relation  of  air  and  soil  to  plant  growth;  plant  breeding;  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by  means  of  fertilizers,  leguminous  plants,  and 
proper  rotations;  plant  food  and  the  sources  and  functions  of  phosphorus  and  potash 
in  fertilizers;  tests  of  the  needs  of  soils;  fraud  in  fertilizers;  mixing  fertilizers  on  the 
farm;  lime  and  liming;  and  gives  special  formulas  and  general  instructions  for  ferti- 
lizing the  principal  farm,  garden,  and  orchard  crops.  There  is  a  special  chapter  on 
gardening  under  glass,  and  an  appendix  giving  tables  of  composition  of  fann  crops, 
fertilizers,  etc.  "The  original  design  was  simply  to  make  the  work  a  reference  book 
on  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  the  general  farmer.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  write  of  the  use 
of  fertilizers  without  going  somewhat  into  details  of  cultural  methods;  and  then,  too, 
the  market  gardener,  the  orchardist,  the  florist,  and  the  winter  forcer  of  products 
under  glass  are  all  interested  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Hence  the  idea 
of  the  work  has  grown  so  as  to  include  some  of  the  work  of  each.  ...  So  far  as 
the  garden  crojw  and  the  work  under  glass  are  concerned,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  needs  of  the  market  gardeners  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  States." 

Oreen  manuring  with  lupines  and  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilisers, 
C.  ScHREiBER  {Rev.  (iM.  Affron.  [Loumin],  10  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  481-488,  fig.  1).— 
Pot  experiments  with  oats  and  field  experiments  with  rye  in  1900  and  1901  to  test 
the  economy  of  using  commercial  fertilizers  in  connection  with  lupines  as  a  green 
manure  are  briefly  reported.  The  best  results  as  r^iards  yield  and  profit  were 
obtained  when  the  green  manure  was  supplemented  by  commercial  fertilizers,  espe- 
cially nitrate  of  soda,  the  latter  l>eing  preferable  to  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  snpple- 
niental  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Vae  of  town  drainage  as  manure,  W.  H.  Moreland  {Depl.  Land  Recorda  and 
Agr.  Norrthwat.  Provinces  and  (Midh,  Bui.  18,  agr.  iter.,  1901,  pp.  S). — ^This  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  successful  use  for  irrigating  different  crops  of  the  drainage  water  of 
the  Meerut  municipality.  This  drainage  water  "consists  mainly  of  street  rubbish, 
suUage  water,  and  the  like,  diluted  by  the  water  with  which  the  drains  are  flushed." 

On  sewage  disposal  and  purification,  J.  Glaister  {Proc.  Phil.  >Soc.  GUugow,  St 
(1900-01),  pp.  161-191). — The  methods  of  sewage  disposal  and  purification,  the  rels- 
tive  merits  of  which  are  discussed  in  this  paper,  are  divided  into  two  main  classes: 
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(1)  Natural,  including  surface  or  broad  irrigation,  and  (2)  artificial,  including  (a) 
precipitation  or  chemical  method,  (b)  intermittent  downward  filtration,  and  (c) 
bacteriolysis  or  the  bacterial  treatment.  The  first  is  considered  "entirely  impracti- 
cable for  laiige  populous  centers"  on  account  of  its  large  cost,  failure  in  time  of  frost 
and  heavy  rainfall,  and  liability  to  become  malodorous  in  warm  weather. 

"With  reference  to  sewage' farms,  it  may  be  said  with  absolute  correctness  that, 
with  everything  else  equal,  they  fail  without  the  closest  supervision.  With  that, 
bowever,  added  to  the  other  conditions,  such  as  suitable  land,  etc.,  they  may  be 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  efiBciency." 

Analyses  are  reported  which  show  that  wet,  compressed,  and  compressed  and 
steam-dried  sludge  obtained  by  precipitation  by  lime  have  a  comparatively  low  fer- 
tilizing value,  the  compressed  sludge  containing  only  0.788  per  cent  nitrogen,  which 
increases  to  1.73-1.9  per  cent  when  the  sludge  is  steam-dried.  The  material  contains 
very  small  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid.  "By  the  addition  of  chemical  constituents 
it  could  be  made  a  valuable  manure." 

The  reduction  of  nitrates  in  the  presence  of  barnyard  manitre,  J.  P.  Street 
{New  Jersey  Sla».  Kpt.  1900,  pp.  79-88). — The  experiments  here  reported  were  a 
continuation  of  those  of  the  previous  year  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  321)  and  were  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  except  that  loosely  covered  400  cc.  beakers  were  used  instead  of 
flasks,  and  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  excrement  was  employed  instead  of  solid 
manure  alone.  In  one  series  30  gm.  of  the  mixture  was  placed  in  each  beaker  alone 
and  with  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrate  alone  at  the  rate  of  83  lbs.  per  ton  of  manure, 
or  with  acid  phosphate,  kainit,  gypsum,  iron  sulphate,  and  potassium  sulphate,  each 
at  the  rate  of  26  Ibe.  per  ton,  and  glucose,  wheat  straw,  and  pine  shavings  eai^h  at  the 
rate  of  133  lbs.  per  ton.  In  a  second  series  ammonium  sulphate  alone  or  combined 
with  acid  phosphate,  kainit,  gypsum,  and  iron  sulphate  was  substituted  for  the  sodium 
nitrate.  The  experiments  b^an  January  22  and  continued  33  days,  the  changes  in 
ammonia,  nitrates,  and  insoluble  nitrogen  being  determined  at  4  different  periods.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment  the  nitrates  had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  tests  in  which 
glucose,  straw,  and  shavings  had  been  used.  The  loss  where  iron  sulphate  was  used 
was  7.9  per  cent  less  tban  where  nitrate  was  used  alone  (without  preservatives). 
"Add  phosphate  and  kainit  seemed  to  have  a  slightly  favorable  effect,  while  plaster 
and  sulphate  of  potash  caused  no  additional  loss."  There  was  an  increase  of  insol- 
uble organic  nitrogen  in  all  of  the  tests,  but  this  increase  was  apparently  "smaller 
where  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  alone,  or  in  connection  with  superphosphate,  kainit, 
plaster,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potash,  or  shavings."  With  the  straw  there 
was  about  the  same  gain  as  with  manure  alone,  and  with  glucose  about  twice  as 
much.  The  results  of  the  experiments  with  ammonium  sulphate  agreed  closely 
with  thoee  obtained  the  previous  year  except  in  case  of  gypsum,  "whicb,  in  1899, 
was  with  sulphur  the  most  effective  preventive  of  loss  used,  but  in  1900  was  the  least 
efiBcacious."  The  loss  of  ammonia  varied  from  13.1  per  cent  with  iron  sulphate  to 
33.8  per  cent  with  gypsum.  There  was  a  large  gain  of  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  in 
these  experiments,  varying  from  34  per  cent  where  manure  was  used  alone  to  102.7  per 
cent  where  manure  was  u.sed  in  connection  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  gypsum. 

Investigations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  materials,  K.  B.  Voorhbes 
{New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1900, pp.  88-110). — A  continuation  of  experiments  of  the  pre- 
vious year  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  322)  is  here  reported.  The  composition  of  the  solid  and 
mixed  solid  and  liquid  excrement  of  a  cow  in  the  fresh  condition  and  after  exposure 
to  natural  leaching  from  February  3. to  April  13  (70  days)  was  found  to  be  as 
follows: 
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Comporitifm  of  fresh  and  leached  cow  manure. 


Fresh  manure. 

a^llfl      Solid  and 
*"""•        liquid. 


Ash 

Organic  matter 

Nitrogen  (total) 

Nitrogen  soluble  in  water  . , 

NUrof^en  a«  nitrates 

NltroKt'n  as  ammonia 

Nitrojcen,  soluble  orRanic. . 
NltruKen.  iniwluble  organic 

Phoophoric  acid 

Potash  


Leached  manure. 


Solid. 


Solid  and 
Uquid. 


ftr<KT«<. 

PercnU. 

Ptr  emt. 

2.645 

S.176 

3.005 

12.281 

19.781 

18.381 

.468 

.431 

.49S 

.211 

.066 

.168 

.081 

.090 

.om 

.090 

.056 

.o» 

.252 

.376 

.329 

.410 

.604 

.508 

.199 

.360 

.414 

These  figures  show  that  there  was  in  case  of  the  solid  manure  a  loes  of  34  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen,  27  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  c«nt  of  the  pot- 
ash; but  in  case  of  the  mixed  solid  and  liquid  excrement  a  loss  of  44  per  c«nt  of  the 
nitrogen,  16  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  28  per  cent  of  potash. 

Pot  experiments  with  oats  and  millet  were  conducted  with  the  above  manures  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  last  report.  R^^rding  the  amount  of  nitrogen  recov- 
ered by  the  crops  as  100  in  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  relative  availability  of  the 
different  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  these  experiments  was  as  follows: 

Relative  availability  of  nitrogen  in  different  form*. 


Oatiiand 
millet. 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Dried  blood 

Solid  manure,  fresh 

Solid  manure,  leached 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh ... 
Solid  and  liquid  manure,  leavhed 


100.0 
77. 9 
61.3 
43.1 
46.4 
88.4 
33.0 


Superphosphate  applied  broadcast,  M.^izii^res  (L'Enffrait,  16  (1901),  No.  44, 
pp.  1047,  1048). — The  dissemination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  when  super- 
phosphates are  applied  broadcast  is  discussed. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  apatite,  feldspar,  etc.,  J.  Sebelien  (Tldtttr. 
Norske  Landbr.,  8  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  69-78). 

The  use  of  ammoniacal  fertilizers  on  calcareous  soils,  E.  Gidotiniaki  (.-tnn. 
Agron.,  27  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  46S-436,  Jig.  1). — This  is  a  continuation  of  previous 
experiments  on  the  reactions  which  occur  between  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
sulphate  in  the  me<iium  of  sterile  sand  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  330).  The  experiments 
here  reported  consisted  of  (1)  mixing  ammonium  sulphate  and  varying  amounts  of 
calcium  carbonate  with  a  good  garden  soil  in  glass  bottles  so  anunged  that  the 
amoimt  of  ammonia  given  off  could  lie  determined;  (2)  determining  the  amount  of 
nitrates  present  at  different  dates  in  similar  mixtures  of  the  soil  in  funnels;  and  (3) 
pot  experiments  with  barley  to  determine  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered  by 
the  crop  from  soils  fertilized  with  varying  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate.  In  order  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  use  of  ammoniacal 
fertilizers  in  calcareous  soils  the  author  undertook  first  to  determine  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen due  to  the  reaction  between  ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate  in  quartx 
sand  ( see  previous  experiments  referred  to  above )and  a  good  garden  soil.  In  the  first 
case  it  was  shown  that  in  the  absence  of  all  bacterial  action  the  reaction  between  the 
two  salts  was  complete,  and  if  a  current  of  air  was  introduced  the  total  ammonia  was 
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recovered  more  or  less  rapidly,  depending  upon  tlie  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  medium,  but  independently  of  the  proportion  of  lime.  In  sterilized 
garden  soil,  however,  the  losses  were  much  smaller,  the  constituents  of  the  soil  pos- 
sessing an  absorbent  power  for  the  ammonia,  retaining  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  from  40  to  60  pel  cent  of  the  original  nitrogen  added.  The  amount  of 
ammonia  driven  oft  from  the  soil  was  in  direct  relation  to  its  richness  in  lime,  the 
temperature,  and  the  humidity.  If  the  soil  was  dry  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was 
more  rapid,  but  the  reaction  was  soon  arrested  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  lost  was 
consequently  less.  In  sandy  media  phosphatic  slag  caused  a  very  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ammonium  sulphate,  due,  evidently,  to  the  free  lime  which  this  snlwtance 
contains.  In  the  experiments  on  nitrification  it  was  observed  that  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  was  quite  slow  in  the  rich  garden  soil,  but  the  losses  of  ammonia  were 
insignificant.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  escaped  oxidation  only  when  a  large  excess  of 
lime  was  added  to  the  soil  and  the  temperature  raised. 

In  the  experiments  with  barley  grown  on  quartz  sand  and  fertilized  with  ammonium 
sulphate  it  was  observed  that  with  a  medium  application  of  lime  nitrification  was 
slow,  the  losses  of  nitrogen  were  quite  appreciable,  the  crop  utilized  only  a  part  of 
the  nitrogen,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  injured  by  the  ammonia  salt.  When, 
however,  the  conditions  of  the  medium  were  more  favorable  to  oxidation  of  ammo- 
niacal  nitrogen,  the  plants  utilized  a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  yield  was  but 
slightly  lower  than  that  obtained  with  nitrate  of  soda,  although  in  a  sandy  medium 
quite  rich  in  lime  ammonium  sulphate  is  generally  quite  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  The  fractional  application  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to 
some  extent  favored  fructification  and  increased  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
gmn. 

It  thus  appears  that  ammoniacal  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  on  calcare- 
ous soils  under  conditions  favorable  to  nitrification  and  to  the  retention  of  ammonia, 
such  as  occur  in  moist  rich  soils.  In  such  soils,  however,  nitrification  of  the  ammo- 
nia is  quite  slow  and  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  for  this  reason  much  less 
rapid  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate,  although  much  more  durable  in  its  effects. 
Ammonium  sulphate  is  not  suited  to  tise  either  on  sandy  soils  without  lime  or  on 
such  soils  containing  a  large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate.  A  light  soil,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  lime  does  not  exceed  5  to  20  per  cent,  may  be  benefited  by  ammo- 
niacal fertilizers  provided  it  is  not  subjected  to  drought.  In  this  case  also  it  is 
desirable  to  apply  the  fertiUzer  fractionally  during  the  earlier  months  of  growth.  If 
the  ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  phosphatic  slag,  the  latter 
should  be  applied  several  days  in  advance  of  the  former  in  order  that  the  free  lime 
may  become  carbonated. 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  lifning,  Scrlbyer  {DeiU.  Landw.  Pregge,  £9 
{190g),  No.  g,  p.  le). — The  beneficial  effect  of  liming  on  fruit  trees  is  reported,  and 
an  account  is  given  of  the  different  effects  of  iron  sulphate  solution  on  charlock 
(Raphamt*  rapharmtrwn)  growing  on  soil  deficient  in  lime  and  on  that  abundantly 
supplied  with  lime.  In  the  first  case  spraying  with  10  and  16  per  cent  iron  sulphate 
solution  produced  no  result,  while  in  the  second  case  a  spray  of  10  per  cent  solution 
quickly  killed  the  weed.  It  is  suggested  that  on  the  soil  deficient  in  lime  the  plants 
contained  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  this  prevented  the  reaction  between  the  iron 
sulphate  and  the  tannic  acid  of  the  plant,  resulting  in  blackening  and  death. 

Fertilizer  experiments  -with  lime  and  marl,  P.  Hilluann  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
Gesdl.,  16  (1901),  Not.  44,  PP-  i66-gSS;  46,  pp.  366,  £66;  47,  pp.  ns,  g7S;  4S,  pp. 
i76-i78;  49,  p.  iSl;  60,  pp.  284-187). — Ck)operative  experiments  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  are  reported.  These  showed  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  need  and  value 
of  liming  and  marling.  On  heavy  soils  containing  as  much  as  0.5  per  cent  of  lime 
the  application  of  the  latter  was  beneficial. 
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On  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  |>«rchlorate  question,  H.  G. 

SdDERBAiTM  (A'.  Lamit.  Akad.  Hundl.  Ti(hkr.,  S9  {1900),  No.  5-6,  pp.  .1.V(-.i4o). 

Commercial  fertilisers,  E.  H.  Jknkinh  kt  al.  (OonnecUciU  Slate  .Sfo.  JipL  ISOI, 
pi.  1,  pp.  94). — This  includes  a  stateroent  of  fertilizer  sales  in  Connecticut  in  1901, 
the  text  and  an  abotract  of  the  State  laws  relatinft  to  feftilizere,  a  list  of  niann^-tureis 
secnrinf;  licenses  under  thet«  laws,  notes  on  the  samplinfrand  collecting  of  fertilizers*, 
explanations  regarding  the  analysis  and  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  a  review  of  the 
fertilizer  market  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1901,  and  tabulated  analyses  and 
valuations  of  432  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  nitrate  of  soda,  dried 
blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  {x>mace,  superphosphates,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate 
of  potash,  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  kainit,  tobacco  ashes,  bone,  tank- 
age, dry  ground  fish,  bone  and  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes,  wood  ashes,  limekiln 
ashes,  tobacco  stems,  lime  refuse,  soot,  wool  waste,  carbonizing  dust,  garbage  tank- 
age, and  muck. 

Commercial  fertilizers  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  95,  pp.  13S-190). — The  results  of 
analysis  of  438  samples  of  fertilizers  are  reported  and  briefly  discussed.  "Of  the 
438  samples  analyzed,  83,  representing  71  brands  and  30  firms,  fell  so  far  below  the 
guarantee<l  analyses  in  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  or  potash,  or  any  two,  or  all  three 
of  these  ingredients,  tliat  the  deficiencies  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  variatiots 
in  sampling  or  analysis.  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  however, 
have  furnished  in  most  instances  fertilizers  fully  up  to  the  guarantee." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Gobssma.nn  {Magtachugettt  Sta.  JitU.  77,  pp.  SO).— 
Analyses  of  fertilizers  collei^ted  during  1901  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law 
and  of  miscellaneous  materials  sent  to  the  station  for  examination  are  reported. 
The  miscellaneous  materials  include  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes,  walnut  ashes, 
pine-wcxxl  ashes,  ashes  from  soft  coal  and  sawdust,  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
cotton-seed  meal,  tobacco  stems,  bone,  tankage,  ground  fish,  dissolved  boneblack, 
calcium  carbonate,  gas  lime,  muck,  marl,  river  sediment,  and  samples  of  marsh  and 
ordinary  soils. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  F.  Hand  bt  al.  (Mistimppi  Sta.  BuL 
68,  pp.  S^). — "This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  the  principal  brands  of  cooi- 
mercial  fertilizers  that  have  been  found  on  the  Mississippi  markets  during  the  seascm 
of  1900-1901." 

Fertilizers  (New  Jeney  Sta».  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  16-78).— This  is  mainly  a  reprint  of 
Bulletin  145  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  840)  with  the  addition  of  statistics  of  the  fertilizn^ 
trade  in  New  Jersey  during  1899  and  preceding  years,  the  market  prices  of  fertilizers, 
text  of  the  fertilizer  law,  and  lists  of  inspectors,  and  of  manufacturers  whose  goods 
were  inspected  in  1900.  From  data  furnished  by  92  out  of  112  firms  selling  fertiliz- 
ers in  New  Jersey  in  1899  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  consumption  of  fertilizers  in 
the  State  was  61,727  tons,  valued  at  $1,573,093.  "Complete  manures  represent  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  tons  sold  in  1899  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  sales."  The  statistics  reported  show  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  the  actual  plant  food  furnished  in  fertilizers  since  1886. 

Analyses  and  Taluations  of  fertilizers,  L.  A.  Voorbrbs  and  J.  P.  Strkr 
(New  .lerxey  SUis.  Bui.  154,  pp.  55). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  trade  values  of  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  in  1901;  the  cost,  valuation,  purchase  and  guaranteed  an<l  actual 
coni|>o8ition  of  fertilizers,  home  mixtures,  and  special  fertilizers;  and  reports  the 
results  of  examination  ot  59  samples  of  standard  unmixed  fertilizing  materials,  308 
brands  of  complete  fertilizers  representing  79  manufacturers,  25  sample  of  ground 
bone,  and  37  of  miscellaneous  products.  In  addition  there  are  reported  the  analyses 
of  8  samples  of  home  mixtures  and  18  samples  of  mixtures  especially  compounded 
by  manufacturers  to  order.  The  materials  examined  included,  in  addition  to  the 
mixed  fertilizers,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood  and  ammonite, 
dried  and  ground  fish,  tankage,  hair  manure,  superphosphates,  muriate  of  potash, 
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snlphate  of  potash,  kainit,  wood  ashee,  marl,  lime,  and  garbage  refuse.  About  81 
}>er  cent  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  examined  contained  as  much  total  plant  food 
BM  was  claimed,  but  in  only  66  per  cent  was  the  plant  food  distributed  in  the  pro- 
portions stated.  The  averages  for  all  brandc  of  complete  fertilizers  examined  daring 
1901  are  as  follows:  Total  nitrogen  2.31  per  cent,  total  phosphoric  acid  10.48  per 
cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  8.08  per  cent,  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  2.40  percent, 
potash  5.77  per  cent,  station  valuation  $21.19,  selling  price  $27.31.  "It  appears  that 
the  manufacturers  are  delivering  on  the  average  somewhat  lees  total  plant  food  than 
in  1900,  but  at  about  the  same  price  per  ton." 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Wreklbr  st  al.  (Rhode  Mcmd  Sta.  Bui.  81,  pp. 
111-liS). — This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  a  portion  of  the  fertiUzers  collected  ■ 
dariHg  1901.    The  fertilizers  examined  during  this  year  were  much  inferiftr  to  those 
of  recent  years  as  r^ards  agreement  with  guarantee.    A  large  proportion  of  these 
deficiencies  were  in  the  phosphoric  acid. 


H£LD  CB0F8. 

Bange  improvement  in  Arizona,  D.  Griffiths  ( U.  S.  Dirpl.  Agr.,  Bureau  )f 
J^ani  Indudry  Bui.  4,  pp.  SI,  pl».  S,  figs.  6). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a  report  on 
experiments  with  grasses  and  forage  plants  in  cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Station. 
An  outline  is  presented  of  experiments  undertaken  on  a  range  reserve  tract,  a  piece 
of  public  land  set  aside  by  the  President  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  number  of  letters  are  reproduced.in  which  the  present  and  past  conditions  of  the 
gn'uzing  lands  of  southern  Arizona  are  briefly  iu>ted.  The  various  species  of  forage 
plants,  comprising  plantains,  saltbushes  and  allied  plants,  native  legumes,  cacti,  and 
(Trasses,  are  discussed  with  r^ard  to  their  value  and  their  distribution. 

An  estimate  based  on  figures  obtained  from  18  different  plats  of  the  quantity  of 
feed  furnished  by  the  plantains  on  the  range  reserve  tract  in  the  spring  of  1901 
shows  an  average  yield  of  992  lbs.  of  dry  material  per  acre.  On  areas  where  the 
creosote  bush  predominates  the  yields  were  smallest,  varying  from  16  to  2,466  pounds 
per  acre.  The  maximum  yield  on  a  single  plat  amounted  to  3,087  lbs.  The  adapta- 
bility of  the  plantains  to  grow  on  the  sandy  desert  mesa  is  discussed,  and  an  account 
is  given  of  the  distribution  of  their  seed  and  its  germination.  Of  the  different  cpecies, 
Indian  wheat  {PlantagofaHiffiata)  is  considered  the  most  unportant. 

The  saltbushes  and  other  plants  of  a  like  character  treated  in  this  connection  are 
the.shad  scale  (AtripUx  canescens) ,  the  most  important  of  the  group;  the  grease  wood 
(Sarcobatus  vermiculattu),  which  grows  in  the  moister  alkaline  regions,  and  winter 
fot  (Eurotia  Umata),  an  almost  exterminated  species  on  the  open  range.  Among  the 
native  legumes  the  mesqnite  (I\o»opw  velutina)  has  the  greatest  value.  The  screw 
bean  {P.  pubescens)  is  reported  as  teing  also  common.  Anlragalus  nuUaUii,  a  species 
common  to  the  moister  mesa  region,  is  mentioned  as  furnishing  much  palatable  feed 
under  favorable  conditions. 

OpujUia  fulgida,  0.  /rpinosior,  0.  rerxicolor,  and  O.  arbutcula,  are  given  as  the  species 
of  cacti  most  frequently  used  for  forage  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  A  test  of  singeing 
the  spines  from  a  specimen  of  O.  spinoewr  proved  that  the  plant  without  the  spines 
was  palatable  to  stock. 

The  different  species  of  grasses  occurring  in  the  region  are  briefly  noted.  The 
species  found  on  the  river  Iwttoms  are  .saceaton  {Sporobolus  vrigMii),  salt  grass  (Dis- 
tichlit  tpicala),  drop  seed  {Sporobolus  crtfitUindrm),  S.  arirtus,  and  Arizona  millet 
( Chcetochlna  compointa). 

Black  grama  (Hilaria  mtUica),  H.  jametei,  curly  mesquite  {H.  cenchroides),  blue 
grama  (Bouteloua  oligostachya),  low  grama.  (Bpoli/slachya),  woolly  foot  {B.  eriopoda), 
side  oats  grama   {B.  curlipeiidtUa),  and  black   heads   (Pappophorum  ivrighlii)  are 
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mentioned  as  amonf;  the  most  important  nutritious  speciee  commonly  found  on 
the  open  mesa  range.  CIJori»degans,  everlasting  grass  (Eriochloa  punctata),  vine 
mesquite  (Panimm  obtutum),  P.  ct^onum,  Emgrodi*  neomexieana,  and  feather  grass 
( Andropogon  torret/anut)  are  reported  aa  occurrinsi;  in  moist  locations.  On  the  general 
mesa  six  weeks  grama  (BouUeloua  aratidoide*)  is  found  in  huge  qoantities  after  the 
summer  rains.  During  the  second  week  in  October  the  author  found  gentle  slopes 
near  the  foot  hills  nearly  covered  with  short  growths  of  BouteUma  arutidoides,  B. 
pdlyttachya,  Pappophorum  imghtii,  and  Nada  aliena.  The  grasses  reported  as  occar- 
ring  in  the  mountains  are  Andropogon  wiUortus,  A.  leucopognn,  TVachypogon  gecundv*, 
Elionunu  barhieulmit,  HiUma  sp.,  BouteUma  bromoides,  B.  oligottaehya,  B.  cwrtipen- 
'dula,  Tyioda  mvtica,  Eragrottit  lugent,  Muhlenbergia  gracillima,  M.  poHeri,  Epioaaqte* 
rigeru,  and  Arintida  sp. 

The  range  reserve  tract  and  the  different  experiments  recently  begun  are  described 
in  detail  and  various  methmis  for  range  improvement  are  s^uggested. 

Miacellaneous  forage  crops,  G.  C.  Watson  .\nd  E.  H.  Hess  (Pennxiiltania  SUi. 
Rpt.  1900,  pp.  g84S06,  pU.  3). — The  results  of  experiments  with  crimson  clover, 
Canada  field  peas,  flat  pea,  vetches,  spurry,  millet,  and  sunflower,  conducted  at  the 
station  some  years  past  and  reported  in  part  in  a  fonner  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  11, 
p.  436),  are  reviewed. 

Crimson  clover  sown  early  in  May  matured  seed  in  one  season.  Larger  yields 
were  obtained  from  this  crop  when  sown  in  July  than  from  August  or  September 
sowings.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Canada  field  pea  should  be  sown  with  oats  in 
the  proportion  of  1}  to  2  bu.  of  peas  to  li  bu.  of  oats.  The  experience  with  the  flat 
pea  showed  that  the  seed  should  be  scalded  and  soaked  before  planting.  The  authors 
advise  planting  this  crop  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  horse  cultivation. 
Russian  and  spring  vetch  were  grown  with  good  results.  Vetch  grown  with  oats 
was  muA  more  satisfactory  than  when  sown  alone.  The  yields  of  spurry  did  not 
indicate  that  this  crop  was  as  profitable  as  the  more  common  forage  crops.  Russian 
gray  and  Russian  white  sunflowers  grown  for  3  years  in  succession  yielded  from 
41.01  to  53.26  bu.  of  seed  per  acre.  For  poultry  the  seed  is  not  considered  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  cereals. 

Plant  culture  ezperimenta  at  Norway  Agricultural  College,  1899-1900, 
B.  R.  Laksbn  (CkrUtiania,  1901,  pp.  43). — The  report  gives  an  account  of  variety 
tests  of  grains,  potatoes,  and  forage  plants  conducted  in  different  parts  of  Norway 
under  the  direction  of  the  plant  culture  experiment  station  of  Aas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.— p.  W.  WOLL. 

Notes  on  agriculture  in  Tunis,  A.  KebaIli  (But.  Dvr.  Agr.  a  Com.,  6  (1901), 
No.  go,  pp.  S67-g86).—Th^  article  describes  the  culture  of  cereals  as  practiced  by  the 
natives  and  by  Europeans,  the  use  of  grazing  lands,  and  the  income  of  the  farmer; 
presents  statistics  on  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country,  and  suggests  meas- 
ures by  which  the  native  might  be  induced  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  farming. 

Report  on  testa  of  sport  varieties  of  cereals  in  1800,  K.  Khtladss  (TViit. 
Landw.  Presse,  S8  (1901),  No».  1,  pp.  79,  80;  15,  pp.  116,  116;  16,  pp.  Itn,  128).— 
Similar  work  has  been  previously  reported  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  538). 

Variety  tests  in  1800  and  future  work  in  this  direction,  Edlbb  (J/tO.  t>eni. 
Landw.  QneU.,  16  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  146-147).— K  brief  r6sum^  of  the  work,  pre- 
pented  as  a  paper  before  the  Grerman  Agricultural  Society. 

Frost  injuries  to  winter  cereals  in  1001,  P.  SoRArBR-(ifiiU.  Deut.  Landw. 
GeselL,  16  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  195-197).— This  article  treats  of  the  distribution  of 
frost,  its  intensity  and  duration  necessary  to  injure  winter  cereals,  the  resistance  of 
varieties,  and  the  conditions  favoring  frost  injuries. 

Planting  Vicia  faba  on  fields  of  injured  winter  cereals,  R.  Scrmoldt  {Deut. 
Landw.  Pre»»e,  S8  (1901),  Not.  99,  pp.  $49,  H50;  SO,  pp.  960,  S61;  31,  pp.  t68,  g69;  Si, 
pp.  *79). 
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Mustard  and  turnips  as  catch  crops,  P.  Genay  (Semarne  Agr,,  SI  (1901),  No. 
loss,  pp.  i28-iS0). — In  connection  with  a  general  diecussion  of  the  subject  analyses 
of  both  plants  are  reported. 

Alfalfa  on  muck,  W.  E.  Ime»  (Amer.  Gard.,  ^S  (1901),' No.  SSI,  p.  6*5).— The 
author  reports  growing  8  tons  of  dry  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  on  muck  land  in  Michigan. 

Soil  inoculation  for  alfalfa,  G.  C.  Watson  and  V,.  II.  Hess  (Peniutylvania  Sla. 
Rpl.  1900,  pp.  Sffl,  SOS). — Inoculation  tests  for  alfalfa  with  Nitragin  and  with  soil  from 
an  alfalfa  field  are  reported.  The  best  results  were  obtained  on  the  plat  treated  with 
soil  from  alfalfa  ground.  The  use  of  Nitragin  also  showed  some  effect.  The  yields 
in  general  indi(»ted  that  alfalfa  is  not  well  adapted  to  shallow  limestone  soils. 

The  influence  of  potash  salts  on  the  development  of  barley,  J.  Stoklasa  and 
J.  PiTBA  (Zt»:hr.  Laiidw.  Verguchme.  Oestar.,  4  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  667-68e,fig.  1).— 
The  work  here  reported  consisted  of  pot  experiments  made  to  determine  the  influence 
of  potassium  chlorid  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  qualities  of  brewing  l)arley.  The  pots 
were  divided  into  5  groups  of  10  pots  each,  according  to  the  quantities  of  potassium 
chlorid  applied.  E^h  pot  received  0.5  gm.  of  nitrate  of  80<la  and  1  gm.  superphos- 
phate furnishing  0.161  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  quantity  of  potassium 
chlorid  per  pot  varied  from  0.5  gm.  to  3  gm.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  potagshtm  chlorid  o»  a  fertilizer  on  the  qualily  of  barley. 


Potasiuiii  chlorid  applied  per  pot. 


None  ... 
0. 6  gram 
l.OKrain 
1.  ■'>  Krain 
3.0  gram 


Vitality. 


Starch 

Viability. 

Husks. 

in  dry 
matter. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

ftT«Tl(. 

97 

11.9 

57.38 

96 

9.8 

68.62 

96 

8.6 

64.00 

95 

9.8 

61.20 

96 

10.2 

57.68 

Protein 
in  dry 
matter. 


Percent. 
12.86 
9.14 
10.02 
10.31 
10.82 


These  results  show  that  a  rational  application  of  muriate  of  potash  in  conjunction 
with  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  beneficial  tx>  the  development  of  the 
barley  plant  and  the  improvement  in  quality  of  the  grain. 

Thick  vs.  thin  seeding  of  com  (Neiit  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1900,pp.  265, ;?««).— South- 
em  White  corn  was  planted  June  8,  the  kernels  being  placed  10,  12,  14,  and  16  in. 
apart  in  the  drill  on  4  different  plats.  The  seed  required  per  acre  at  these  different 
rates  of  planting  was  6,  5,  4,  and  3  qt.,  respectively.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained 
where  the  kernels  were  planted  10  in.  apart  and  6  qt.  of  com  were  used  per  acre. 
This  plat  yielded  9.03  tons  of  silage  com,  or  20.7  per  cent  more  than  the  plat  with 
the  thinnest  planting.  The  plat  with  the  thickest  planting  suffered  most  from  dry 
weather  aiid  produced  the  smallest  ears,  but  still  results  indicate  that  the  thickest 
planting  was  the  most  profitable  for  silage  com. 

Cotton,  E.  Grimlby  (QueeniUand  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  IIS-IHI,  figs. 
S). — A  paper  on  cotton  culture  in  Queensland,  treating  the  subject  largely  from  a 
financial  standpoint  and  discussing  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  profitably 
grown. 

Cotton  in  Egypt,  Y.  Hbnry  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  1  (1901),  No.  I,  pp.  5S- 
88,  figs.  g). — This  article  describes  a  number  of  cultivate<l  varieties  of  cotton,  discusses 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Egypt,  and  gives  concise  des<;riptions  of  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing, ginning,  and  baling  cntton  in  that  country.  Chemical  and  physical  analyses  of 
the  soil  and  an  analyses  of  Nile  water  are  reported. 

Comparative  tests  of  red  clover  f^om  different  countries,  O.  Burchard 
(Landw.  WchrM.  Schh-swig-Holttein,  SI  (1901),  No.  SI,  pp.  4SO-4S4).— From  the  results 
obtained  it  is  conclnded  that  red  clover  from  North  American  sources  is  better  able 
to  stand  severe  winters  than  red  clover  obtained  from  Southern  and  Western  Europe. 
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Bmmer:  A  grain  for  the  sezniarid  re^ona,  M.  A.  Cableton  (V.  &  Depl.  Agr., 
Farmerg'  Bui.  139,  pp.  16,  figs.  S). — This  bulletin  is  a  popular  discuasion  on  the  vahie 
and  use  of  emmer  and  its  adaptation  for  cultivation  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  this 
country.  The  botanical  characteristics  of  emmer  are  pointed  out  and  compared  with 
those  of  spelt.  The  names  often  incorrectly  used  for  this  grain  are  given,  and  its 
history  and  distribution  are  outlined.  Experiments  with  emmer  at  some  of  the 
experiment  stations  and  tests  made  by  individual  farmers  are  briefly  reviewed,  and 
a  number  of  analyses  of  the  grain  are  shown  in  tables.  Descriptions  are  given  of  2 
varieties  of  spring  emmer,  Ufa  and  Yaroelav,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
at  present  no  varieties  particularly  adapted  for  fall  seeding  are  grown  in  the  United 
States.  The  valuable  qualities  secured  from  crossing  emmer  with  common  varieties 
of  wheat  are  enumerated  as  follows:  {I)  Resistant^  to  fungus  attacks,  (2)  drought 
resistance)  (3)  increased  fertility  of  the  head,  (4)  nonshattering,  (5)  stiffness  of  straw, 
and  (6)  increase  of  gluten  content  of  the  grain.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  bri^y 
noted. 

Note  on  the  culture  of  Uanila  hemp  in  the  Philippines,  db  Bkrard  {Agr. 
Prat.  Payf  Chaudt,  1  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  S9-104).—Tbe  varieties  of  ifum  tariUu  prin- 
cipally cultivated  in  tho  island  of  Luzon  are  briefly  described  and  notes  on  the 
climate,  soil,  culture,  and  cost  of  production  are  given. 

Experiments  in  acclimatizing  winter  oats,  Schlacht  (DnU.  Landtr.  Prfttr,  iS 
(1901) ,  No  60,  ftp.  519,  620,  fig.  1). — This  article  discusses  the  methods  of  acclimatic- 
ing  winter  oats  and  the  conditions  required  to  insure  success. 

Experiments  with  oats  and  peas  ( Nvtc  Jersey  fitat.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  g64,  g6S,  pU. 
S). — Experiments  in  growing  oats  and  peas  for  grain  and  for  hay  are  reported.  Two 
bu.  each  of  oats  and  peas  per  acre  were  sown  broadcast.  The  yield  amounted  to  ?A 
bu.  of  seed,  weighing  24  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  2,205  lbs.  of  straw.  The  mixture  of 
grain  oonsiHte<l  of  75  per  cent  of  oats  and  25  per  cent  of  peas.  The  anal>'8i8  of  the 
crop  during  storage,  and  of  the  grain  and  straw  at  the  time  of  thrashing,  is  given  in 
a  table.  The  same  mixture  grown  for  hay  and  harvested  the  last  week  in  June  pru- 
du(H!d  a  satisfactory  yield.  The  composition  of  the  green  and  cured  fodder  is 
tabulated. 

The  ground-nut  crop,  J.  W.  Leathbr  and  0.  Benson  (Dept.  Land  Secordtand 
Agr.,  Mudra»,  1900,  Vol.  i,  Bui.  41,  pp.  iff7-77^).— Notes  are  given  of  the  peanuts 
raised  in  India  and  the  amount  of  oil  and  moisture,  etc.,  in  a  number  of  varieties. 

Fourth  report  on  potato  culture,  L.  A.  Clinton  (New  York  Cornea  Sut.  BaL 
196,  pp.  4S-.^9,  fig.  1). — This  work  is  in  continuation  of  tillage  experiments  with  pota- 
toes now  in  progress  for  a  numl)er  of  years  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  950).  This  bulletin  give* 
the  results  for  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

In  1899  a  plat  sprayed  6  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  48  bu.  of  potatoes  more  per  acre  than  a  plat  not  sprayed.  The  results 
obtaineil  in  1900  indicated  that  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and  intensive  tillage 
are  insufficient  for  the  al)8orption  and  retention  of  moisture  when  the  wipply  of 
humus  is  not  maintaine<l.  In  1901  the  average  yield  of  the  plats  planted  May  16 
was  250  bu.  per  acre,  the  yield  of  a  plat  planted  on  June  12,  162  bu.  per  acre, 
and  the  yield  of  another  plat  planted  June  17,  197  bu.  per  acre.  Sprayinir 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  increased  the  yield  in  nearly  every  case  during  the  entirr 
pericKl.  A  test  of  priming  potato  vines  to  one  main  stalk  showed  that  this  proce* 
did  not  increase  the  yiel<l.  The  author  recommends  harrowing  potato  land  after 
potatoes  are  planted  and  before  the  plants  are  above  ground.  Notes  ar«  given  oo 
|)otato  plantemand  diggers,  spraying  apparatus,  and  methods  of  keeping  seed  potatoei. 

The  influence  of  selecting  seed  tubers  &om  productive  plants  on  the  yield 
of  potatoes,  von  SEELROR.fr  and  G.  FrOuch  (Jour.  Landw.,  4S  (1900),  No.  4,  pp.  317- 
3:i4). — The  exj)erinient8  here  described  are  in  continuation  of  work  previously 
reporte<l  (K.  8.  R.,13,  p.  41).  The  results  obtaine<l  agreed  with  the  results  of  pre- 
viouH  work,  and  the  authors  (•on!'i<ler  their  conclusions  of  the  previous  year  aihslan- 
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tiated,  namely,  that  by  the  selection  of  seed  the  yield  of  potatoes  may  be  materially 
increased  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  varieties  pre\nented. 

Correlation  and  transmission  in  the  rye  plant  with  special  reference  to  the 
color  of  the  ^ain,  A.  Geerkbns  {Jour.  lAmdv\,  49  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  17S-19t). — 
For  the  purpose  of  this  work  3  kinds  of  rye — Goettinger,  Pima,  and  Russian — were 
grown  in  pot  and  field  experiments.  The  Goettinf^rand  Rma  rye  had  been  selected 
on  the  basis  of  typically  formed  heads  with  a  desirable  number  of  well-formed  grains, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  rye,  strongly  yellow  and  green-colored  grains  were 
selected  from  a  quantity  of  seed.  In  the  pot  experimentti  the  tillering  capacity,  the 
weight  of  the  plant,  and  other  data  concerning  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  were 
determined.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  the  material,  the  plants  grown  in  the  field 
were  not  studied  so  minutely.  In  the  pot  experiments  all  poorly  developed  plants 
and  in  the  field  test  all  single-stemmed  plants  were  not  considered. 

The  only  difference  noticed  before  the  heads  appeared  was  in  the  development  of 
the  plants  due  to  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  grains  used  for  seed.  Immediately 
before  the  blossoming  period  it  became  quite  noticeable  that  the  progeny  from  broad 
heads  with  many  spikelets  produced  strong,  stiff,  upright  standing  spikes,  as  com- 
pared with  long,  loose,  and  bending  spikes  from  square,  loose  heads  with  a  smaller 
number  of  spikelets.  This  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  the 
head  of  parent  plants  is  to  a  considerable  degree  transmitted  to  the  progeny.  A 
comparison  of  the  other  data  showed  that  as  a  rule  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the 
racbis  is  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  stem  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spikelets  per  10  cm.  of  the  rachis.  The  number  of  grains  decreased  regu- 
larly and  quite  perceptibly  as  the  rachis  shortened.  There  was  no  great  difference 
noticeable  in  the  number  of  grains  per  10  cm.  of  the  lacbis,  but  the  different  varieties 
did  not  give  similar  results.  In  the  case  of  Goettinger  and  Russian  rye  this  factor 
remained  constant  through  the  different  groups,  while  with  the  Pirna  variety  it  was 
greatest  where  the  rachis  was  of  medium  length.  A  short  rachis  was  associated  with 
a  smaller  number  of  grains  per  spikelet  than  a  long  rachis.  It  was  further  found 
that  the  weight  per  100  grains  decreased  slightly  with  the  decrease  in  length  of  the 
rachis.  The  thickness  and  the  weight  of  the  stems,  heads,  and  grains  decreased  con- 
siderably and  regularly  with  the  length  of  the  rachis.  The  weight  of  the  heads  and 
grains  showed  a  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  stem.  Con- 
cerning the  color  of  the  grains  the  author  concludes  that  there  seems  to  be  a  relation 
between  green  grains  and  heads  crowded  with  spikelets,  and  between  yellow  grains 
and  loose  heads,  but  that  this  relation  is  too  weak  to  manifest  itself  in  all  cases.  In 
the  progeny  of  short  and  crowded  heads  the  weight  of  the  grain  and  the  heads  were 
the  lowest  of  the  variety.  The  number  of  grains  per  head  was  also  lowest  in  the 
progeny  of  short,  crowded  heads,  and  the  weight  per  100  grains  was  in  general  a  little 
lower  than  the  weight  per  100  grains  of  the  progeny  from  loose  heads.  The  form  of 
the  head  had  no  influence  on  the  tillering  capacity.  The  weight  of  the  plant  and  of 
the  grain  per  plant  was  lowest  in  the  progeny  of  short,  crowded  heads.  From  these 
data  it  is  seen  that  the  best  results  in  the  progeny  were  obtained  from  the  square, 
loose  heads.  The  field  ex[>eriment8  showed  that  in  all  instances  the  color  of  the 
grain  had  been  transmitte<l  in  a  high  degree  to  the  progeny.  There  was  no  discem- 
able  difference  in  the  tendency  of  transmission  between  the  two  colors.  In  most 
cases  with  Goettinger  and  Pirna  rye  the  progeny  of  green-coloreil  grains  had  the 
heavier  heads,  the  heavier  weight  of  grains,  and  the  largest  number  of  grains  per 
head.  In  the  case  of  the  Russian  rye,  however,  the  progeny  of  the  yellow  grains 
produced  heavier  heads  and  grains.  The  weight  i>er  100  grains  of  the  Pirna  rye  was 
largest  in  the  plants  grown  from  the  yellow  seed,  while  the  Goettinger  and  Russian 
rye  gave  the  heavier  weight  per  100  grains  from  the  green-colored  seed.  The  tiller- 
ing capacity  was  greatest  in  the  plants  grown  from  yellow  grains.  In  the  pot  experi- 
ments the  weight  of  the  plants  and  the  weight  of  the  grain  per  plant  were  in  favor  of 
the  progeny  of  green-colore<l  seed,  while  in  the  field  experiments  these  weights  were 
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ill  faror  of  the  yellow  need.  The  author  Btatea  that  although  there  is  a  series  of  similar 
results,  the  experiiueutK  do  not  show  an  absolute  advantaire  in  favor  of  either  color 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  grains  were  all  taken  from  the  same  form  of  bead.  It  was 
found  that  the  protein  content  of  the  grain  was  apparently  transmitted  in  excepticotal 
cafes  only  to  a  very  email  extent.  The  data  collected  in  making  theee  experiments 
are  reported  in  tables. 

The  influence  of  environment  upon  the  compoaition  of  the  sugtur  beet, 
H.  W.  WiucY  ( U.  S.  DejA.  Affr.,  Bureau  of  ChemiMry  Bui.  64,  pp.  Sg).~TbiB  bulletin 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  climatic  influences  on  the  composition  of  the  sugar 
beet.  The  metcorologittal,  analytical,  and  geodetic  data  obtained  in  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  collaboration  with  the  Weather  Bureau, 
and  a  number  of  experiment  stations  located  in  r^ons  of  different  climatic  condi- 
tions, are  reported.    The  average  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

The  average  result*  with  Autlrian  Special  Kleinwamlebener  gugar  beets  grown  uttderdtf- 
ferertt  climatic  condUicng  m  1900. 


Analytical  data. 

Locality. 

Weight. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Vm*. 
1.3 
10.0 
15.0 

Sugar  in 
the  beet. 

Percent. 

5.2 

7.8 

8.3 

.     9.9 

n.7 

12.1 
13.1 
13.7 
14.0 
15.2 
15.6 

CoeiB- 
cientof 
parity. 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Ounces. 
12.4 

9.0 
18.5 

4.9 
13.0 

LexingUm.Ky 

Wiuili  iiiKton,  D.  C 

Lafayette,  Ind 

69.5 
69.1 
Ii3.0 

76.9 

18.9 
15.8 

84.2 

AKritultural  College, Mich 

12.0 
16.2 
18.0 
12.3 
16.1 

80.0 

North  JudfKin,  Ind . 

89.5 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Madison,  Wis 

15.0 
9.0 

8L» 
86.2 

Oeneva.N.Y 

83.9 

Locality. 

Meteorological  data;  May  to 
October. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sun- 
shine. 

Ralelgh,N.C 

Degreen. 
74.9 
72.1 
71.7 
69.8 
68.2 
63.0 
64.5 
68.3 
66.1 
65.9 
66.4 

Inchet. 
24.8 
16.9 
24.6 
30.6 
36.3 
6.2 
17.6 
20.2 
13.8 
22.0 
16.3 

Ptreetii. 
7S.9 

Lexington,  Ky 

74.7 

Wathlngton,  D.C 

61.5 

Lafayette.  Ind 

64.7 

C2.7 

L4»Kan,  Utah 

81  2 

Agricultuml  College,  Mich 

59.2 

North  Judson,  Ind 

64.7 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

69.2 

Madison.  Wis 

(ieneva,  N.  Y' 

69  2 

Geodetic  data. 

Locality. 

Average 

length  of 

day. 

Latitude. 

AmtDde, 

Raleigh, N.C 

H.    M. 
14     7 
14    18 
14    23 
14    30 
14    38 
14    37 
14    42 
14    34 
14    41 
14    44 
14    44 

o    /     n 
35  48  00 
38  02  25 
38  63  23 

40  23  00 
42  02  00 

41  44  00 

42  46  00 

41  11  00 

42  27  00 

43  04  36 
42  53  00 

PttL 
363 

979 

Washington,  D.C 

37.6 
542 

Ames.Iowa 

917 

4,506 
847 

Agricultural  College,  Mlcb 

695 

Ithaca.N.Y 

810 

Madison,  Wis 

966 

Oeneva,N.Y 

483 
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In  Beveral  instances  the  meteorological  data  in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  station  nearest  to  the  locality  reported.  At  the  Utah  Station,  where 
the  beets  were  grown  under  irrigation,  the  sugar  content  varied  from  16  to  18  per 
cent.  The  advisability  of  applying  water  to  a  beet  field  as  late  as  September  1  is 
considered  doubtful.  The  influence  of  fertilizer  was  studied  in  connection  with  this 
work  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  where  a  fertilized  portion  of  a  plat  yielded  almost  4 
tons  more  per  acre  and  produced  a  richer  beet  than  an  unfertilized  portion.  The 
general  results  show  that  a  high  sugar  content  and  a  high  latitude  ran  very  evenly 
together.  The  highest  percentage  of  sunshine,  nearly  76  per  cent  of  the  possible 
hours  of  sunlight,  was  recorded  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  lowest,  69.2  per  cent,  at 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.  The  observations  on  the  influence  of  sunlight  seemed 
to  show  that  the  diffused  light  coming  through  the  clouds  is  apparently  as  effective 
as  the  direct  sunlight  The  results  further  show  that  a  low  sugar  content  was  closely 
associated  with  a  high  temperature,  and  that  the  purity  of  the  juice,  although  sub- 
ject to  many  variations,  had  a  general  tendency  to  follow  the  percentage  of  sugar. 
The  figures  also  show  a  direct  relation  of  the  average  length  of  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  to  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet.  The  short  day  was  associated  with  a  low 
sugar  content,  and  the  long  day  with  a  high  sugar  content.  The  rainbdl,  especially 
in  its  distribution,  wan  found  to  bear  a  very  important  relation  to  the  sugar  content. 
"The  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  beet  are  an  even  distribution  of  the  rain- 
fall of  from  3  to  4  in.  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rainfall  for  September  and  October." 

The  influence  of  intensely  drying  the  soil  on  the  development  of  the 
migax  beet,  J.  J.  VaSha  {Ztsehr.  Landw.  Versuchmo.  Oetterr.,  4  (iSOl),  No.  6,  pp. 
S6S-566). — A  quantity  of  clay  soil  of  uniform  texture  was  divided  into  3  parts, 
the  first  being  given  an  ordinary  moisture  content;  the  second,  thinly  spread  out 
and  completely  dried  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  third  portion  placed  in  an 
open  kettle  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  100°  C.  until  dry  as  dust. 
These  differently  treated  soils  were  then  put  in  pots  for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets. 
All  pots  were  given  the  same  quantities  of  water  and  fertilizers  with  the  exception 
of  the  check  pots,  which  received  no  fertilizer.  The  total  yield  of  the  fertilized  as 
well  as  the  unfertilized  pots  was  increased  by  drying  the  soils.  Drjdng  at  from  80  to 
100°  C.  gave  the  best  results,  more  than  doubling  the  yield.  The  quality  of  the 
beets  was  also  favorably  influenced  by  drying  the  soil.  The  total  yield  of  sugar  was 
increased  as  the  drying  of  the  soil  was  intensified.  The  purity  coefficient  was  dimin- 
ished slightly  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the  solids  not  sugar. 

A  note  on  teosinte,  C.  Chauxt  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chattdt,  1  (1901),  No.  1,  pp. 
1S9-1S6). — A  general  discussion  on  the  culture  of  teosinte  and  a  report  on  a  cultural 
test  with  this  plant  made  at  the  experiment  station  at  Libreville,  in  the  French  Kongo 
country.    The  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  is  given. 

Wheat  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  lil-lSO,  pi*. ;?).— Variety  tests  with  wheat  are 
reported  and  botanical  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties,  with  field  notes  on  the 
same,  are  given.  Similar  work  has  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1035). 
The  season  of  1001  was  unfavorable,  and  the  yield  was  about  one-third  less  than  the 
year  previous.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Lancaster  Red,  Indiana  Swamp,  Beech-wood 
Hybrid,  Rudy,  Fultz,  and  Harvest  King  were  the  most  productive  varieties  during 
this  season,  yielding  30.6,  31.6,  31.7,  33,  33.4,  36.3,  and  36.3  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 
The  weight  per  measured  bushel  for  the  different  varieties  was  much  less  this  season 
than  in  1900. 

ICacaroni  wheata,  M.  A.  Cableton  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Bid.  S,  pp.  62,  ph.  11,  figs.  2). — This  bulletin  treats  of  the  characteristics,  distribu- 
tion, adaptability,  cultivation,  and  marketing  of  macaroni  wheats;  discusses  the 
effects  of  local  variations  in  soil  and  climate  on  the  quality  uf  these  wheats,  and 
briefly  reports  the  results  of  experimental  comparisons  of  varieties.    Statistics  are 
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given  on  the  Riuwo-Mwiiterranean  trafflc  in  macaroni  wheat.  The  following  varie- 
ties, which  have  well-iiiarke»l  chanuleriHtics  and  have  attained  a  high  reputation, 
are  briefly  described:  Gharnovka,  Amautka,  Kubanka,  Pererodka,  Belotorka,  Vel- 
vet Don,  Black  Don,  Sami-bugda,  Medeah,  Pellissier,  Candeal,  Nicara^ia,  Wild 
Goose,  MisHogen,  and  Polish.  Meteorological  data  for  the  regions  of  Russia  where 
these  varietie«  are  largely  grown  and  for  sections  in  this  country  adapted  to  their 
culture  are  tabulated.  In  discussing  the  climatic  conditions  of  these  regions  the 
author  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  "  the  normal  yearly  rainfall  of  the  Great  Plains 
at  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  where  wheat  growing  is  at  present  practically  non- 
existent on  account  of  the  lack  of  drought-resistant  varieties,  is  nearly  3  in.  greater 
than  that  for  the  entire  semiarid  Volga  region,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  wheat 
regions  of  Russia,  and  which  produces  the  finest  macaroni  wheat  in  the  world." 
Comparative  notes  on  foreign  and  domestic  macaroni  are  given  and  anal}r8es  of  macsr 
roni  produced  from  different  wheats  are  tabulated.  The  bulletin  further  treats  of 
the  use  of  macaroni  wheats  for  bread  and  of  the  preparation  of  semolina  or  flour 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  wheat,  J.  Ostbrspby  {Mhling's  Landir.  Zlg.,  50 
(1001),  Not.  IS,  pp.  417-42S;  IS,  pp.  449-4S5)  .—This  experiment  was  made  with 
highly  bred  and  selected  Squarehead  wheat  on  a  soil  poor  in  lime.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  an  application  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
fonns  of  superphosphate  and  Thomas  slag,  and  of  a  top-dressing  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  addition  to  a  medium  application  of  barnyard 
manure.  The  influence  of  either  the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  nitrogen  used  with 
barnyard  manure  was  also  studied.  Superphosphate  increased  the  yield  when 
applied  in  addition  to  barnyard  manure,  but  this  increase  was  not  suflScient  to  make 
its  use  profitable,  either  when  used  alone  or  in  connection  with  a  nitrogen  applica- 
tion. The  use  of  Thomas  slag,  however,  at  the  rate  of  1,500  kg.  per  hectare  was 
found  economical  in  all  rases.  The  average  results  of  the  application  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  100  kg.  per  hectare  showed  neither  an  increiase  nor  a  loss, 
while  125  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  given  in  2  applications  proved  highly 
profitable.  The  simultaneoususeof  fertilizers  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
produ(red  a  profit  under  those  conditions  only  when  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other 
alone  was  profitable. 

HOSTICTTLTTTBE. 

ii  •- 
Report  of  the  assistant  in  horticulture,  A.  T.  Jordan  {New  Jeraiy  Sta».  RpL 
1900,  pp.  31S-S55,  ph.  .#).— Experimental  studies  are  reported  on  the  effect  of  irriga- 
tion, the  relative  effects  of  fertilizers  with  and  without  irrigation  upon  "fearly  and 
total  yield,  and  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  resdlls  secured 
with  asparagus  and  a  numlier  of  busn  and  orchard  fruits  in  1900  are  recorded  in 
detail  and  compared  with  results  secured  the  2  previous  years.  The  daily  and 
monthly  precipitation  for  the  season  is  also  included. 

A^paragux  (pp.  218-222)  .—Contrary  to  the  results  obtained  in  1898  and  1899,  unir- 
rigated  asparagus  plats  gave  the  larger  early  and  total  cut.  Palmetto  was  the  most 
pnxluctive  variety  grown  in  1900.  The  increase  in  early  asparagus  with  this  variety 
was  worth  commercially  $24.60,  and  the  early  and  total  cut  $111.77,  more  than  any 
other  variety  grown.  Plats  fertilized  with  complete  fertilizers  have  given  the  laiftest 
early  cut,  while  the  lowest  yields  have  regularly  appeare<l  on  the  nitrate  of  soda  plats. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  selected  crowns  as  comjwred  with  commercial  roots,  which 
was  very  marked  at  first,  has  been  growing  less  and  less  each  year,  and  in  1900  the 
yields  were  practically  identical. 

Blackberries  (pp.  222-225).— Erie  has  been  the  most  productive  blackberry  grown, 
and  Agawam  the  least.    Irrigation  increased  the  early  yield  in  3  out  of  4  cases,  but 
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the  total  yield  was  larger  on  the  unirrigated  plats.  In  previous  years  the  results 
have  been  considerably  in  favor  of  irrigation.  The  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  without  benefit. 

Rcupberries  (pp.  225-227). — Turner  gave  the  largest  yield,  4,327  qt.  per  acre,  but 
"it  cmmbles  badly  and  is  very  undesirable."  Cuthbert,  which  stood  first  in  1899, 
yielded  bat  3,316  qt.  in  1900.  The  combined  yields  in  1900  of  all  the  unirrigated 
plats  were  slightly  greater  than  from  the  irrigated  as  regards  early  and  total  yield. 
The  effect  of  different  fertilizers  has  been  irregular.  Plats  receiving  extra  amounts 
of  nitrate  of  soda  have,  on  the  whole,  given  decreased  yields. 

Currants  and  googeherries  (pp.  227-230). — A  quart  of  currants  has  been  found  to 
weigh  about  20  oz.  Victoria  was  the  most  productive  sort  in  1900,  yielding  7,507.2 
qt.  per  acre,  followed  by  Red  Dutch,  6,764.4  qt.  The  increased  yield  due  to  irriga- 
tion was  15.6  per  cent.  Plats  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  have  given  the  best 
yields,  followed  by  complete  commercial  fertilizers,  while  the  poorest  results  have 
been  obtained  when  additional  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  added. 

With  gooseberries,  Houghton,  with  a  yield  of  14,391.8  qt.  per  acre,  was  the  most 
productive  sort,  with  Downing  second,  13,860.8  qt.  Irrigation  increased  the  yields 
in  1900  about  10  per  cent.  In  previous  years  the  heaviest  yields  have  been  obtained 
on  the  unirrigated  plats.  Barnyard  manure  has  given  better  yields  than  any  other 
fertilizer,  followed  by  complete  commercial  fertilizers  containing  an  extra  amount  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Strawberriea  (pp.  230-240). — Nitrat«!of  soda  added  to  complete  fertilizers  resulted 
in  increased  yields.  In  early  yield  better  results  were  secured  with  subirrigation 
than  with  surface  irrigation,  but  in  total  yield  the  surface  irrigated  plats  exceeded 
the  subirrigated  by  13  per  cent  and  the  unirrigated  by  28  per  cent  The  surface 
irrigated  plats  also  gave  the  lar^;e8t  late  yield.  Subirrigated  plats  gave  12  per  cent 
greater  yields  than  no  irrigation. 

In  the  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  matted  row  and  hill  culture,  the  hills  were 
set  in  main  rows  4  ft.  apart  with  3  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  1  ft.  distant  in 
the  rows.  Thus  set,  it  required  32,670  plants  to  set  an  acre.  The  matted  rows  were 
4  ft.  apart  with  plants  18  in.  distant  in  the  row.  Only  one-third  as  many  plants  were 
required  to  set  an  acre  by  this  method,  and  the  cost  of  labor  was  approximately 
only -one-third  as  much  as  by  the  hill  system.  The  following  11  out  of  35  varieties 
grown  have  given  larger  yields  by  the  hill  system  than  by  the  matted  row,  showing 
that  some  varieties  are  much  better  adapted  to  hill  culture  than  others:  Gandy, 
Gladstone,  Hunn,  Johnson  Early,  Lady  Thompson,  Margaret,  Parker  Earle,  Hidge- 
way,  Starr,  Warfleld,  and  Wm.  Belt. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  in  which  the  yields  from  the  matted  rows  far 
exceed  th^t  frbm  the  hills,  and  thus  the  matted  rows  of  Bismark  and  Buback  have 
given  more)  than  double,  while  that  of  Glen  Mary,  Manwell,  Ocean  City,  and  Sample 
have  given  nearly  double  the  yield  obtained  from  the  hills." 

The  most  productive  variety  grown  by  the  hill  system  was  Warfield,  with  Wm.  Belt 
and  Big  Berry  (Corsican)  close  seconds.  In  the  matted  row  Sample  led,  yielding 
30,154  qt.  per  acre,  followed  by  Bederwood  (19,010  qt.),  Cobden  Queen  (18,070  qt.), 
and  Manwell  and  Bismark,  each  yielding  over  17,000  qt.  per  acre.   ■ 

The  varieties  most  prolific  in  the  formation  of  runners  were  Cobden  Queen,  John- 
son Early,  Sample,  Tennessee,  and  Warfield.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  35  varie- 
ties grown,  as  well  as  tabulated  data  regarding  early  and  total  yields,  freedom  from 
producing  runners,  etc. 

Treefruitt  (pp.  240-255). — Experiments  largely  with  fertilizers  and  irrigation  are 
reported  with  apples,  standard  pears,  peaches,  dwarf  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  The 
crop  secured  with  plums,  cherries,  and  peaches  in  1900  was  the  first  one,  and  much 
of  the  data  recorded  are  given  as  matter  of  record.  On  the  whole,  the  irrigated 
plum  plats  gave  increased  yields  of  about  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  unirrigated. 
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No  increase  resulted  with  cherries.  Dwarf  plums  on  irrigated  plats  gave  17  per  cent 
better  yields  than  on  unirrigated.  The  fruit  was  eomew hat  laiiger.  Much  diSerence 
occurred  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  different  trees  of  Newman  plum  and  Crawfonl 
and  Susquehanna  peaches.  Sneed  was  the  earliest  peach  to  ripen,  followed  3}  weeks 
later  by  Triumph,  the  second  earliest,  and  3  weeks  after  Triumph  by  Champion, 
the  third  earliest.  Sneed  has  not  yet  proved  very  productive,  Triumph  somewhat 
more  so,  and  ('hanipion  very  productive.  Crosby  baa  been  a  sure  bearer,  with 
medium  sized  fruits. 

Three  peach  trees  set  according  to  the  Stringfellow  method  and  3  according  to  the 
usual  method  came  into  bearing  in  1900.  On  the  whole,  trees  set  according  to  the 
usual  method  yielded  28  i)er  cent  more  fruit  than  those  set  by  the  Stringfellow  method. 
Along  with  this  experiment  another  in  thinning  was  undertaken.  Where  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  fruit  set  was  removed  in  thinning,  2.83  baskets  of  fruit,  worth  $2.83per 
basket,  were  produced.  Where  only  one-third  of  the  set  was  removed,  approximately 
1  basket  more  fruit  per  tree  was  obtained,  but  its  value  was  only  11.76,  as  against 
$2.83  in  the  preireding  case.  In  the  case  of  the  third  tree  where  th£  total  set  was  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  others  and  with 28.84  percent  removed  in  thinning,  3.53  baskets, 
worth  $1.69,  were  obtained. 

Some  data  with  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  value  of  renewing  old  peach 
orchards  by  cutting  back. 

Horticultural  diyision,  F.  W.  Card  and  G.  £.  Aoaxb  (Rhode  Itiand  Sla.  RpL 
1901,  pp.  2^7-344,  pit.  9).— Notes  and  some  data  are  here  given  on  the  fruiting  hab- 
its of  blackberries,  pollination  and  manuring  of  blackberries  and  raspberries,  plant 
selection,  mixing  of  field  and  sweet  corn  when  planted  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  crossing  and  pollinating  melons,  and  methods  of  planting  fruit  trees.  Some 
data  on  the  San  Jos^  scale,  apple  maggot,  and  carnation  stem  rot  included  in  the 
report  are  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

With  Agawam,  Ancient  Briton,  and  Early  Cluster  blackberries,  the  flower  clusters 
were  near  the  main  stem,  usually  within  2  to  4  buds,  while  with  the  Taylor  \Tiriety 
there  were  found  to  be  nearly  always  4  to  8  sterile  buds  next  to  the  main  stem,  and 
unbranched  canes  often  did  not  develop  flowers  within  2  or  more  feet  of  the  ground. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  practice  as  close  pruning  with 
Taylor  as  with  the  other  varieties  noted.  Agawam  and  Early  Cluster  blackberries  when 
planted  together  were  observed  to  give  considerably  better  yields  than  when  planted 
separately,  due,  it  is  thought,  to  better  pollination  being  secured.  Some  data  on  the 
yield  of  blackberries  and  raspberries  fertilized  with  different  combinations  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  given  but  no  conclusions  drawn. 

In  experiments  in  plant  selection,  work  with  especially  early  fruiting  canes  of 
Taylor  blackberries  and  of  Cuthbert  raspberries  is  noted.  It  is  hoped  to  propagate 
the  early  fruiting  tendencies  of  these  selected  specimens.  In  this  connection,  -5 
plants  of  Kansas  raspberries  which  to  the  eye  promised  to  be  among  the  best  and 
most  productive  plants  were  marked,  and  the  fruit  at  picking  time  counted  and 
weighed.  With  these  5  plants  the  number  of  berries  varied  from  576  to  851  per 
bush,  and  the  weight  of  fruit  from  648  gm.  to  1,130  gm.  The  average  weight  of  the 
berries  from  different  plants  varied  from  1.13  to  1.43  gm.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
these  variations  might  have  been  very  much  greater  had  the  comparison  been  made 
between  the  poorest  and  best  ]>lants  in  the  field  rather  than  between  the  5  best  ones. 

The  experiment  here  reported  on  planting  sweet  com  in  close  proxipiity  to  Long- 
fellow flint  com  is  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  1898  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  928). 
At  that  time  no  kernels  of  the  sweet  com  type  were  observable  on  the  flint  com  ears, 
while  there  was  an  abundance  of  yellow  kernels  on  the  sweet  com  ears.  The  year 
following  3  plantings  of  com  were  made  from  the  crossed  corns  as  follows:  (1)  With 
yellow  kernels  found  on  the  sweet  com  ears;  (2)  with  apparently  normal  sweet  com 
kernels  from  sweet  com  ears  that  also  contained  yellow  kernels;  and  (3)  wit^  kei^ 
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nela  taken  from  field  com  earswbich  appeared  normal,  but  which  had  been  grown 
near  sweet  com.  The  yellow  kernels  from  the  sweet  com  were  planted  in  an  unfavor- 
able place  and  failed  to  grow.  The  white  kernels  produced  ears  showing  very  little 
mixing,  only  now  and  then  a  kernel  appearing  which  was  not  true.  The  kernels 
from  the  field  com  produced  ears  which  showed  numerous  sweet  com  kernels. 

"It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  sweet  corn  in  proximity 
to  field  com  does  not  influence  the  character  of  kernels  of  the  latter  during  the 
season  of  growth,  while  the  field  corn  does  affect  the  sweet  corn,  entirely  changing 
the  character  of  the  kernels  pollinated  by  it.  Kernels  of  field  com  may,  however, 
be  fecundated  by  sweet  com  pollen,  and  the  result  will  show  the  following  year 
when  those  kernels  are  plante<l,  though  the  effect  has  not  been  visible  upon  the 
kernels  themselves.  It  seems,  however,  that  when  sweet  com  has  been  crossed  by 
field  com  the  effect  generally  if  not  always  shows,  and  that  kemels  which  do  not 
show  the  effect  will  give  a  pure  product  the  following  year." 

Further  experiments  with  crossed  and  self-pollinated  muskmelons  and  watermel- 
ons (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  928)  are  reported.  Seed  from  a  green-fleshed  watermelon 
crossed  with  a  pink-fleshed  variety  when  planted  produced  melons  intermediate 
in  character  beween  the  2  fruits,  the  flesh  having  a  yellowish  cast  tinged  with 
pink.  The  seeds  also  varied  in  character.  Sixty-four  crosses  and  pollinations  were 
made  in  1899,  and  45  in  1900.  Nothing  could  be  detected  in  the  resulting  fmit  or 
seed  which  tended  to  show  any  immediate  influence  of  the  pollen  on  either  color  of 
the  trait  or  character. 

Further  notes  and  illustrations  are  given  on  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  differently 
topped  and  root  pruned  at  the  time  of  transplanting  to  the  permanent  orchard  (E.  S. 
R.,  11,  p.  928).  The  result  of  3  years'  observations  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
authors:  "For  practical  purposes  the  most  rational  method  seems  to  be  to  leave  all 
sound  roots  and  shorten  back  the  tops,  which  not  only  helps  to  bring  about  a  proper 
balance  between  root  and  leaf,  but  also  improves  the  subsequent  character  of  growth 
of  the  tree." 

The  garden  book  for  practical  fanners,  T.  Grei.ver  (I^act.  Fhrmer'g  Libr.,  S 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  190,  figs.  1^9). — In  this  number  methods  of  laying  out  the  garden 
are  discussed,  garden  tools  illustrated  and  described,  directions  given  for  making 
hotbeds,  cold  frames,  and  cheap  greenhouses,  and  popular  information  given  regard- 
ing gardening  operations  and  the  control  of  iuse<!t  and  funi^us  pests  affecting  garden 
crops. 

Experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  early  beets,  T.  Brown  (\eiv  Jersey  .'^ax. 
Rpl.  1900,  pp.  110-114). — This  experiment  with  table  beets  is  in  continuation  of  that 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  444).  It  differs  from  it  only  in  the  larger  plats 
used.  Its  purpose  was  to  study  the  value  of  increasing  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda 
for  table  beets  grown  in  rich  garden  soil.  The  amount  applied  varie<l  from  400  to 
700  lbs.  per  acre.  The  effect  on  the  increased  earliness  of  the  crop,  total  yield,  and 
value  of  the  crop  on  the  different  plats  are  recorded.  As  in  the  previous  year,  the 
extra  earliness  of  the  crop  was  considerably  increased  by  the  use  of  the  nitrate,  varying 
in  amount  fron\  6.5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  400  lbs.,  to  13.4  per  cent 
when  600  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied.  The  total  increased  value  of  the  crop  due  to 
the  use  of  nitrate  varied  from' $30.20  when  400  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied,  to  $68  when 
700  lbs.  was  applied.  On  the  whole,  an  average  return  of  $5  was  obtained  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  nitrate  of  soda.  The  average  increased  net  value  of  the  crop  per 
acre  was  $54.15,  showing,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  practical  importance  of  a 
sufficiency  of  available  nitrogen  for  quick-growing  garden  crops  where  earliness  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  profits. 

An  experiment  with  different  forms  and  amounts  of  nitrog^en  on  musk- 
melons in  1899  and  1900,  C.  C.  Hulsart  ( N-^v  .lersey  Slas.  Rpl.  1900,  ;>p.  tl4- 
les). — The  firet  year's  work  in  the  use  of  different  amounts  and  forms  of  nitrogen 
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for  muskmelons  has  already  been  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  446).  The  avwa^ 
increased  yield  from  the  nse  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1899  was  110  per  cent,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  84  per  cent,  and  dried  blood  108  per  cent — results  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  used  in  the  first  group  of  plate 
was  150  Ibe.  per  acre,  sulphate  of  ammonia  120  lbs.,  and  dried  blood  200  lbs.  The 
actual  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  was  the  same  in  each  case.  These  amounts  seemed 
to  conduce  to  a  normal  growth  of  melons.  When  the  amounts  were  multiplied  by 
^  and  2J  the  yield  of  melons  was  considerably  depressed  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
decreased.  The  effect  of  the  fertilizers  on  earlinees  is  somewhat  conflicting  in  the 
different  groups;  the  average  percentage  of  early  melons  for  all  groups  is  as  follows: 
Nitrate  of  soda  34.6  per  cent,  sulphate  of  ammonia  44.6  per  cent,  and  dried  blood 
54.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  culls  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  plats  for  the  2  years, 
1898  and  1899,  averaged  24.7  per  cent,  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats  31.6  per 
cent,  and  from  the  dried  blood  plats  31  per  cent. 

In  1900  the  experiment  was  modified  to  study,  in  addition  to  the  features  already 
noted,  the  relative  advantages  of  2  and  3  applications  of  the  different  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  Unfavorable  weather  interfered  with  the  experiment.  In  the  main  the 
results  correspond  with  those  of  the  2  preceding  years.  Two  applications  proved 
more  effective  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  3,  but  the  unfavorable  weather  experienced 
does  not  give  weight  to  this  result 

Experiment  with  different  forms  and  amounts  of  nitrogen  upon  «weet 
com,  C.  C.  HuisAKT  (AViP  Jersey  Stan.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  t24~lS0). — This  experiment 
was  begun  in  1898  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  446)  and  has  now  been  conducted  3  years.  Nitrate 
of  8oda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  have  been  compared  as  sources  of 
nitrogen  for  sweet  com.  In  the  first  group  of  plats  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  120  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  200  lbs.  of  dried  blood,  furnishing  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  each  case,  were  used  per  acre.  In  the  second  and  third  groups  these 
amounts  were  multiplied  by  1§  and  2J.  The  results  of  the  experiment  at  the  end  of 
3  years  show  an  increase  in  yield  for  the  different  forms  of  nitrogeu  of  from  23.3  to 
40.2  per  cent.  The  largest  yield  of  both  com  and  stalks  in  every  instance,  save  nitrate 
of  soda,  has  been  obtained  with  the  heavier  applications  of  nitrogen.  The  total 
results  are  in  favor  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  com,  though 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  ammonia  and  the  dried  blood.  The  gross 
returns  for  the  3  years  for  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  $12.66  per  acre,  dried 
blood  $9.95,  and  nitrate  of  eoda  $9.69.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizers  in  each  case  averaged 
about  $4  per  acre,  thug  showing  a  very  satisfactory  net  profit  from  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  on  soils  already  in  gocKi  cultural  <;ondition. 

An  experiment  with  cabbage  in  1899,  C.  C.  Huiaart  (Nn«  Jeney  Stas.  Rpt. 
1000,  pp.  lSl-133). — Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  were 
used  alone  in  increasing  amounts  with  cabbage.  .  All  3  forms  of  nitrogen  gavegreatly 
increased  yields  over  the  control  plat,  but  the  dried  blood,  applied  at  the  rate  of  270 
lbs.  per  acre,  was  most  effective.  Nitrate  of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per 
acre,  stood  a  close  second.  The  average  increased  value,  due  to  the  use  of  all  the 
fertilizers,  was  over  $.50  per  acre.  All  forms  were  about  equally  effective  in  hasten- 
ing the  earliness  of  the  crop. 

Irrigation  experiments,  E.  B.  Voorhees  (A'ctI)  Jersey  Sta».  Rpt.  1900,  pjt. 
182-il3). — The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  irrigation  in  the  humid  climate  of 
the  Extern  States,  basing  his  statements  largely  on  the  results  secured  in  New  Jersey 
with  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  miscellaneous  cr«pe. 
Nearly  all  the  data  given  have  appeared  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  pp.  735,  1039). 
Topics  discussed  are  the  shortage  of  water  in  humid  r^ons,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  in  63  out  of  the  last  60  years  in  New  Jersey  there  has  been  at  least  1  month  in 
the  growing  season  when  there  was  such  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  as  to  cause  a  serious 
shortage  of  crops,  33  years  in  which  the  deficiency  extended  through  2  months,  *n<i 
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18  years  for  3  montha;  the  amount  of  water  required  for  irrigation;  storage  of  water; 
small  irrigation  plants  and  the  cost  of  the  same;  irrigation  in  humid  vs.  arid  districts; 
furrow  irrigation;  and  flooding  small  beds  of  plants.  Experiments  at  the  station 
show  a  gain  from  irrigation  with  a  number  of  crops  as  follows:  Early  cabbage,  31.3 
per  cent;  onions,  16.9  per  cent;  sweet  corn,  51.5  per  cent;  sweet  potatoes,  72.6  per 
cent;  Lima  beans,  pole,  23.8  per  cent;  watermelons,  44  per  cent;  white  potatoes, 
36.4  per  cent;  and  bush  Liraas,  8.8  per  cent. 

In  some  experiments  carried  out  by  G.  A.  Mitchell  under  the  station  anspices 
irrigation  regularly  promoted  earliness  of  maturity  with  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  and  increased  the  profits  $18.24  per  acre.  With  tomatoes  the  profits  were 
increased  about  $18,  with  watermelons  $25,  and  with  sweet  potatoes  $43.68  per  acre 
by  irrigation. 

Experiments  in  the  crossingr  of  plants,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Nev!  Jertey  Slas.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  4S8-447,  pl»'  7). — A  report  is  given  of  attempts  made  in  crossing  plants,  the 
experiments  having  been  made  within  the  past  2  years.  Cucumbers,  Lima  beans, 
tomatoes,  sweet  com,  and  salsify  have  been  successfully  cro-ssed.  Two  crosses  of 
White  Spine  and  White  Pearl  cucumbers  were  successfully  made  and  plants  grown 
from  each.  The  fruits  of  the  crosses  showed  the  influence  of  both  parents,  but  they 
appeared  much  more  nearly  like  the  White  Spine.  The  crosses  with  Lima  beans 
were  made  between  the  varieties  Burpee  and  Henderson.  The  resultant  crosses,  of 
which  20  were  obtained,  showed  in  the  size  of  plants  that  they  were  midway  between 
the  parent  plants.  The  vigor  of  many  of  the  plants  was  remarkable.  In  the  com- 
binations secured  it  was  desired  to  obtain  a  better  bearing  variety  than  Burpee,  and 
the  points  desired  have  been  obtained,  but  the  quality  remains  to  be  fixed.  Experi- 
ments are  reported  in  which  an  upright  growing  variety  of  tomato  and  one  with 
laiige  reclining  vines  were  crossed.  The  first  variety  produced  red  fruit  of  medium 
size,  the  second  a  large  yellow  fruit.  A  large  number  of  seedlings  were  produced, 
and  great  differences  were  noted  among  the  plants  in  size,  color,  form  of  foliage,  etc. 
The  product  obtained  from  a  yellow  fruit  resulting  from  a  cross  of  the  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion on  a  Golden  Sunrise  was  a  red  fruit  indicating  a  cross,  although  the  color  was 
not  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  the  staminate  parent.  The  product  of  the  reverse 
cross  was  quite  unifonn  in  all  respects,  all  the  fruits  being  red.  Two  plants  were 
obtained  which  seemed  to  be  exceptional  in  their  characters;  one  was  from  the  first 
lot  of  those  from  red  fruits.  The  fmitfulness  was  far  less  than  surrounding  plants, 
and  the  fruit  was  smaller  and  almost  seedless.  The  flowers  were  larger  than  usual 
and  the  foliage  somewhat  mottled.  .  The  second  plant  was  almost  gigantic  in  size  of 
stems  and  foliage.  It  combined  the  leaf  characters  of  the  2  parent  plants,  and  the 
flowers  were  of  an  unusually  large  size.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  was  the 
smallness  of  the  fruit,  averaging  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  yellow  variety 
of  tomato  used  sometimes  shows  fruit  more  or  less  blotched  with  red,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  redness  of  the  yellow  fruits  is  not  a  result  of  crossing  with  the  red 
variety. 

Experiments  in  crossing  sweet  com  are  continued  from  the  previous  year  ( E.  8.  R., 
12,  p.  353).  The  primary  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  test  the  susceptibility  of 
the  varieties  Black  Mexican,  Stowell  Evergreen,  Egyptian,  Stabler  Nonpareil,  and 
First  of  All,  to  bacterial  diseases  and  corn  smut.  A  number  of  crosses  were  inci- 
dentally obtained,  which  are  reported  upon  at  some  length.  The  crasses  indicate  an 
increased  vigor  of  the  plant,  although  a  striking  exception  was  noted  in  the  case  of 
black  grains  upon  an  ear  of  Egyptian.  Pink  grains  from  Egyptian  gave  a  very  pro- 
lific crop  of  com  of  remarkably  uniform  appearance,  with  light,  dark,  and  pink  grain.'- 
thoroughly  mixed.  Subsequent  plantings  of  thete  varieties  have  been  made  but  the 
varieties  are  not  yet  established.  The  results  of  this  season's  work  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  influence  of  the  male  plant  than  the  female  on  the  style 
of  the  ear  and  color  of  grains. 
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A  species  hybrid  between  the  cultivated  ealsify  and  the  wild  species  is  reported 
upon  at  some  length.  The  hybrid  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  2  parent 
forms. 

Bxperiments  in  plant  hybridization,  G.  Mendbl  {Jour.  Roy.  Hbrt.  Soe.  [Lor- 
don],S6  (1901),  So.  1,  pp.  1-,'tS). — Herewith  is  given  a  translation  of  this  pc^ier  which 
was  first  published  in  1865  in  the  Abhandlungen  de»  natur/orschenden  Vereinetin  Briitm 
(volume  4).    The  ini|x>rtance  of  the  article  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
owing  to  the  greater  attention  being  given  to  the  Darwinian  doctrines  regarding  the 
problems  of  species.    Recently  work  along  this  line  has  been  resumed  by  a  number 
of  hybridists  and  the  article  rediscovered  and  found  to  have  an  unusual  value  in  this 
conne<;tion.    In  the  article  the  results  are  given  in  detail  of  8  years'  experiments 
with  peas  (Punim  salirum),  and  the  law  is  definitely  established  for  the  plants  under 
observation  that  "in  respect  of  certain  pairs  of  differentiating  characters  the  germ 
cells  of  a  hybrid,  or  crossbred,  are  pure  being  carriers  and  transmitters  of  either  the 
one  character  or  the  other,  not  both. ' '    The  original  parental  characters  remain  intact 
and  do  not  coalesce  but  reappear  in  the  progeny  in  a  certain  definite  ratio,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  "dominant"  or   "recessive"  characteristics.    When   peas  were 
crossed  which  differentiated  from  each  other  in  one  characteristic  only,  the  hybrid 
character  of  the  progeny  so  closely  resembled  that  of  one  of  the  parental  forms  that 
the  other  either  escaped  observation  completely  or  could  not  be  detected  with  cer- 
tainty.   The  character  which  is  transmitted  intact  or  almost  so  in  the  hybridization 
is  termed  by  the  author  the  "dominant"  character,  and  those  which  become  latent 
in  the  process  the  "recessive"  characters;  and  it  is  further  ehown  that  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  the  dominant  character  belongs  to  the  seed-bearing  or  to  the  pollen- 
bearing  plant,  the  form  of  the  hybrid  remains  the  same  in  both  cases.     As  a  result 
of  several  series  of  experiments  in  which  peas  were  used  which  differed  from  one 
another  in  one  characteristic  only,  it  was  definitely  established  that  the  relation  of 
the  dominant  to  the  recessive  characters,  in  the  case  of  the  pea  at  least,  is  as  3:1. 
The  hybrid  forms  which  maintain  the  recessive  characters  in  the  first  generation 
remain  constant  in  their  offspring  for  all  subsequent  generations  and  do  not  vary 
as  regards  this  character.    When  the  seed  showing  the  dominant  character  is  grown, 
however,  and  self-fertilized,  two-thirds  yield  offspring  which  show  the  dominant  and 
recessive  characters  in  the  proportion  of  3:1,  while  only  one-third  remain  with  the 
dominant  characters  constant.    The  ratio  of  3:1  which  appears  in  the  first  genera- 
tion therefore  resolves  it^telf  in  the  second  generation  to  2:1:1,  and  this  relation,  it  is 
thought,  will  probably  hold  true  for  all  subsequent  progeny,  since  in  trials  as  regards 
form  and  color  of  the  peas  it  held  good  for  6  generations  through  which  the  experi- 
ment was  carried. 

Peas  differing  from  one  another  in  several  characteristics  were  also  experimented 
with  and  the  results  secured  are  given  in  great  detail.  As  the  number  of  differen- 
tiating characters  increases,  the  complexity  of  the  results  also  increases,  but  "for 
the  whole  of  the  characters  involved  in  the  trials  the  principle  applies  that  the  off- 
spring of  the  hybrids  in  which  several  essentially  different  characters  are  combined 
represent  the  components  of  a  series  of  combinations,  in  which  the  developmental 
series  for  each  two  different  characters  are  associated.  It  is  demonstrated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  relation  of  each  two  different  characters  in  hybrid  connection  is 
independent  of  the  other  differences  in  the  two  original  parental  stocks." 

In  investigating  the  comiK>sition  of  the  egg  and  pollen  cells  of  hybrids,  the  theory 
that  "pea  hybrids  form  egg  and  pollen  cells  which,  in  their  constitution,  represent 
in  equal  numbers  all  constant  forms  which  result  from  the  combination  of  the  char- 
acters when  conjoined  by  fertilization,"  was  justified  experimentally.  Experiments 
witii  lieans  (PhoMolus  epp. )  led  to  a  like  conclusion. 

The  article  contains  an  introductory  note  by  W.  Bateson,  in  which  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  given  of  the  author  and  some  comments  made  upon  the  paper. 
In  these  remark.^  Mr.  Bateson  states  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mendel's 
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lawB  of  hybridization  deduced  in  these  experiments  "are  worthy  to  rank  with  those 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  atomic  laws  of  chemistry." 

Farther  contributioii  regrardingr  the  differential  value  of  characters  in 
crossingr  beans  and  peas,  E.  Tschermak  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Vertuchstn.  Oetterr.,  4 
{1901),  No.  6,  pp.  641-7Sl,fig».  1^). — An  extended  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
seed  of  peas  and  beans  obtained  by  crossing  different  varieties  and  species.  The 
work  was  carried  out  along  lines  laid  down  by  Mendel.  In  all  the  tests  it  is  stated 
that  Mendel's  scheme  lost  something  of  its  generality,  but  nothing  of  the  importance 
for  theoretical  and  practical  plant  breeding  purposes  of  its  classical  doctrine  of  the 
differential  value  of  characters  in  transmission. 

Onion  culture,  T.  C.  Nvb  (JVucifc  Farmer,  6  {1001),  No.  Z,  pp.  66-69).— Ihe, 
method  of  the  author  in  growing  Bermuda  onions  on  a  large  scale  in  Texas  is  given. 
Heavy  fertilizing,  transplanting,  and  irrigation  are  given  as  essential  factors  in  suc- 
cessful culture.  Early  planting  of  sets  in  August  and  September  resulted  in  total 
failure.  Sets,  in  the  author's  experience,  should  not  be  put  out  before  November. 
From  7  acres  147,000  lbs.  of  onions  were  secured,  which  sold  for  2\  cts.  per  pound. 

The  Bermuda  onion,  H.  W.  Brown  {South.  Farm  Mag.,  9  {1901),  No.  7,  pp.  g6, 
S7). — Cultural  directions  are  given  for  growing  Bermuda  onions  in  the  South.  The 
use  of  imported  seed  is  insisted  upon. 

The  chayote:  A  tropical  vegetable,  O.  F.  Cook  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Divition  of 
Botany  Bxd.  S8,  pp.  SI,  pit.  8). — An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  nature,  culture, 
and  economic  value  of  the  chayote.  This  is  a  tropical  v^etable  belonging  to  the 
squash  family.  It  is  now  grown  quite  extensively  in  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  tropical 
America,  Algeria,  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  the  Gulf  States,  California,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  The  plant  is  a  perennial 
climbing  vine,  sensitive  to  frost,  and  requires  a  long  season  to  come  to  maturity.  It 
will  endure  where  the  ground  does  not  freeze  in  the  winter.  The  vine  dies  back,  but 
the  reserve  material  in  the  root  enables  it  to  grow  again  when  favorable  conditions 
appear.  One  vine  will  cover  about  20  sq.  ft.  of  surface  and  Ijear  from  300  to  500 
fruits  in  a  season.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped  and  weighs  from  8  oz.  to  3  lbs.  It  con- 
tains but  one  seed.  This  germinates  readily  and  the  fruit  normally  continues  alive 
for  some  time  after  separation  from  the  plant.  The  fruit  is  cooked  and  eaten  like 
summer  squash,  and  is  otherwise  prepared.  The  flavor  is  considered  by  some  more 
delicate  than  squash  and  by  others  as  insipid.  Mixed  with  n>8ella  it  has  the  flavor 
of  apple  sauce.  The  vines,  fruit,  and  roots  are  also  valuable  as  fodder.  An  analysis 
is  given  of  the  tuberous  roots,  which  show  a  starch  content  of  20  per  cent.  It  is 
believed  that  the  chayote  will  prove  valuable  as  a  winter  vegetable  for  shipment  to 
northern  city  markets. 

Lessons  in  pomology  from  1899-1900,  J.  H.  Halb  ( Connecticut  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  S14-SS7). — Popular  review  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  along 
various  lines,  with  many  suggestions  regarding  culture,  packing,  shipping,  etc. 

Fruit  harvesting,  storing,  marketing,  F.  A.  Waugh  {New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  1901,  pp.  Vni+S^4,  fig».  SI). — This  book  purports  to  be  a  practical  guide  to  the 
picking,  grading,  packing,  storing,  shipping,  and  marketing  of  fruit  Methods  of 
fruit  storage  are  given  most  attention  and  a  number  of  plans  detailed  for  construct- 
ing storage  houses  in  which  ice  refrigeration  or  cooling  by  ventilation  are  the 
important  factors.  Under  the  subject  of  harvesting,  the  utilization  of  waste  fruits  is 
discussed  and  suggestions  given  regarding  methods  of  drying,  evaporating,  canning, 
etc.  The  appendix  is  an  important  practical  part  of  the  work.  It  contains  data  on 
the  imports  and  exports  of  fruits  of  the  United  States,  fruit-package  laws  in  different 
States',  apple-shippers'  rules  regarding  quality  and  grades  of  fruit,  regulations  of  the 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States,  including  a  roster 
of  the  members  in  the  principal  cities,  commission  chatges  on  different  fruit  and 
vegetables,  refrigerator  cars  and  shipments,  etc. 
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Bzperiment  in  root  pruning,  R.  GoErns  (Ber.  K.  Ijehranst.  llWn,  Obtl  u.  Onrlm- 
hau,(lei»enhein>y  190i)-01,  pp.  IS,  19,  fig.  J). — ^Thirty  apple  trees  were  used  in  this 
experiment;  15  were  root  pruned  accordiiiK  to  the  usual  method,  and  15  close  root 
pruned  according  to  the  Stringfellow  method.  The  2  lots  were  planted  in  similar 
soils  under  like  conditions  and  treated  exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects.  Of  the  15 
trees  root-prune*!  according  to  the  usual  method,  14  grew  well  and  made  a  good 
root  system;  while  of  the  15  prun:-(l  according  to  the  Stringfellow  method.  12  died 
outright. 

Boot-pruned  trees  in  Mexico,  H.  L.  Trott  {Rurai  Nete  Yorker,  60  (190I),  So. 
£698,  p.  690).— The  author  holds  that  success  in  root  pruning  by  the  Stringfellow 
method  is  a  question  of  latitude  rather  than  climate.  It  is  stated  that  in  setting  out 
a  plantation  of  500,000  coffee  trees,  2  to  5  years  old,  the  trees  were  cut  beck  to  * 
trunk  of  6  in.  and  a  root  of  6  in.,  and  ^hipped.  When  these  were  set  out  2  in.  more 
were  cut  off  both  trunk  and  root.  The  stubs  were  then  planted  in  holes  driven  by 
a  pointed  stick.  The!«  stubs  grew  well  and  made  trees  superior  to  thoee  grown 
from  unpruncd  nursery  stock  because  they  branched  low.  Rubber  trees  were  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  same  way. 

Self  and  cross  pollination:  The  influence  of  pollination  on  the  form  of  the 
seed,  R.  Goethe  (Her.  K.  l^ehrangl.  Wein,  Obtiu.  Gartenbau,  Geifenheim,  19O0-01, 
pp.  l9-24,figi'-  14). — This  is  an  account  of  some  experiments  to  determine  the  degree 
of  fertility  or  sterility  of  apple  and  pear  blossoms  to  their  own  pollen,  and  of  the 
effect  on  the  form  of  the  seed  of  crossing  different  varieties  of  pears.  Illustratioos 
are  given  of  the  parent  seed  in  each  instance  and  of  the  seed  of  the  crossed  fruit 

Fertilizing  orchard  fruits,  A.  Wagnbb  (  Wiener  lUxts.  Gart.  Ztg.,  S6  {1901),  So. 
10,  pp.  S46-353). — A  comprehensive  popular  article  on  orchard  fertilizing. 

Subtropical  firuits  in  Florida,  A.  A.  Bogos  (FruUman's  Guide,  IS  {1901),  Xo. 
S9S,  pp.  13,  IS,  17). — A  paper  read  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  1901.  The  status  in  Florida  of  the  pineapple,  citrus  fruits,  mango, 
avocado,  pear,  papaw,  etc.,  is  noted. 

Nttrsery  culture  of  apples,  J.  P.  Andrkws  (Nat.  Nurteryman,  9  (1901),  .Vo.  W, 
pp.  £54,  £0.5) . — Some  of  the  problems  confronting  nurserymen  in  the  Northwest  are 
presented  and  distrusseil. 

Study  of  the  ripening  of  apples,  R.  Otto  {Protkatur  Obeibau-Zlg.,  1901,  July; 
abs.  in  (.'hem.  CentbL,  1901,  II,  No.  8,  p.  S5S). — The  changes  in  the  composition  of 
apples  brought  about  by  ripening  and  storing  were  studied  by  the  author.  The  water 
content  of  apples  decreased  as  the  green  apples  approached  maturity,  while  the  dry 
matter  increased.  The  4  per  cent  of  starch  present  in  the  green  apples  examined 
decreased  at  first  slowly,  later  rapidly,  and  finally  disappeared  entirely  aa  the  apples 
ripened.  The  ash  content  of  the  dry  matter  decreased  with  the  ripening  period  and 
with  storage.  The  cellulose  content  remained  constant  during  the  early  stages  of 
ripening.  The  nitrogenous  matter  and  cane-sugar  content  increased  with  ripenin;^ 
but  decrease*!  with  storage.  The  total  acid,  calculated  as  malic,  decreased  constantly 
as  did  also  the  small  amount  of  pectin  present. 

Culture  of  the  date  pahn,  G.  Schweinporth  {Gartenflora,  SO  {1901),  Not.  19, 
pp.  .506-517;  20,  pp.  541-546). — This  is  a  popular  article  dealing  with  the  cultural  aod 
climatic  condition  required  in  date  growing,  feriilizets,  irrigation,  pollination,  varie- 
ties, renovation  of  old  palm  trees,  grafting,  statistics  of  the  industry,  and  the  problem 
of  changing  the  sex  of  palms. 

The  fig  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ( California  Fruit  Grmver,  S6  {1901),  No.  697,  p.  1).- 
The  methods  followed  in  curing  and  packing  figs  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  are  noted 
and  contrasted  with  California  methods. 

The  olive  in  Tunis,  M.  Minanooin  (Tunid.-  Dir.  Agr.  el  Com.,  L'(Mirieren  T\mitie, 
1901,  pp.  70,  pit.  10,  figs.  4). — This  deals  with  the  propagation,  culture,  and  varieties 
of  olives  grown  in  the  different  fruit  regions  of  Tunis.  Other  phases,  such  as  manu^ 
ing,  irrigating,  and  insects  and  diseases  of  olives,  are  also  considered,  and  a  chapttf 
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given  to  the  diacussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  proprietor  aasnming  entire 
directions  and  responsibility  in  the  growing  of  olives,  and  of  his  furnishing  the  land 
to  small  fanners  who  plant  and  care  for  the  orchard  and  pay  the  rent  by  giving  the 
proprietor  a  certiun  portion  of  the  crop. 

ObservationB  on  olives  in  Asia  Minor,  G.  C.  Roeding  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  69 
(1901),  No.  16,  p.  g4S). — ^Methods  of  oil  production  are  principally  discussed.  The 
vast  acreage  of  olives  in  Asia  Minor  makes  it  impossible  for  the  olive  mills  to  utilize 
the  crop  as  fast  as  it  is  gathered.  The  fruit  is  therefore  stored  in  stone  vats  in  the 
open  air.  These  vats  are  about  8  ft.  wide,  8  to  10  it.  long,  and  8  ft.  deep.  After  a 
vat  is  filled  it  is  covered  over  with  a  heavy  cloth  resembling  burlap.  Boards  are  then 
placed  above  this  and  weighted  with  heavy  stones.  No  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  out  rain.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  rain  goes  in  or  not.  Olives 
thus  stored  lose  their  shape  and  become  a  mass  of  flesh  and  pits.  They  do  not 
spoil  or  become  rancid,  however,  and  the  oil  produced  from  them  is  rather  heavy 
and  greasy,  though  not  disagreeably  so,  and  possesses  a  good  bouquet. 

Pickling  ripe  and  grreen  olives,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {California  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp. 
ei). — This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  experiments  by  the  station  in  pickling 
ripe  and  green  olivea  by  the  lye  and  salt  methods,  and  is  t^e  outcome  of  many  com- 
plaints received  by  the  station  reporting  failure  in  pickling  when  the  methods 
recommended  by  the  station  were  followed.     (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  46.) 

Experimentswith  pickling  ripe  olives  (pp.  3-13). — The  olives  used  in  this  experiment 
were  nearly  all  dead  ripe.  They  had  been  picked  and  shipped  without  any  special  pre- 
cautions and  were  considerably  bruised.  The  problems  investigated  were  whether 
large,  overripe,  bruised  olives,  which  were  otherwise  in  good  condition,  could  be 
need  to  produce  wholesome  marketable  pickles,  and  whether  such  pickles  could  be 
preserved  in  good  order  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The  olives  were  sorted  and 
graded,  and  experiments  made  with  8  varieties.  They  were  covered  with  a  1.4  per 
cent  lye  solution,  and  in  most  cases  with  a  2  per  cent  salt  solution  at  the  same  time, 
and  left  from  7  to  20  hours,  after  which  they  were  rinsed  and  covered  with  a  2  per 
cent  salt  brine.  The  brine  was  changed  from  time  to  time  and  gradually  increased 
in  strength  for  25  to  38  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  placed  in  a  12  per 
cent  salt  solution  and  either  immediately  or  about  8  months  later  transferred  to  (1) 
a  fruit  preserving  jar  and  left  untreated,  (2)  an  earthen  jar  and  kept  submerged  by 
a  floating  cover,  or  (3)  a  fruit  preserving  jar  and  heated  to  80°  C.  once  and  sometimes 
3  times.  In  some  instances  the  jars  were  sealed  and  heated,  and  again  they  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  paraffin  before  sealing  and  heating.  The  details  and  results 
of  all  these  different  methods  are  given  at  length. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  "  that  even  soft,  overripe  olivea  may  be  suc- 
cessfully pickled  by  proper  modifications  of  the  lye  and  salt  method,  even  when 
the  fruit  has  been  somewhat  carelessly  handled  before  pickling  and  when  the  water 
used  is  not  of  the  purest.  The  main  precautions  in  such  cases  are  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  salt  from  the  beginning  of  the  process,  and  to  watch  carefully  for  the  first 
appearance  of  scum  or  slime  on  top  of  any  of  the  liquids  in  which  the  olives  are 
immersed.  On  the  appearance  of  the  slightest  of  these  signs  of  fermentation,  the 
solution  must  be  changed  and  the  receptacle  thoroughly  disinfected  with  boiling 
water.  The  salt  hardens  the  flesh  and  makes  it  more  resistant  to  fermentative 
organisms  which  exist  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  the  salt,  even  when  used  in  such  small  proportions  as  2  per  cent,  are  probably  of 
use  in  delaying  the  increase  of  these  organisms,  molds,  and  bacteria.  All  the  sam- 
ples, with  the  exception  of  the  Sevillano,  kept  without  perceptible  deterioration  for 
8  months  in  open  jars  after  pickling,  although  they  were  unprotected  from  the 
air  except  for  a  floating  wooden  cover.  A  ring  of  mold  formed  around  the  edge 
of  the  cover,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  injury  to  the  flavor  of  the  pickles, 
except  for  a  alight  moldiness  in  taste  of  the  Sevillano." 
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Eleven  unbeated  gamples  kept  in  a  fair  to  good  condition  for  11  months,  but  tbev 
were  all  more  or  lets  spoiled  within  32  months.  Twenty  samples  heated  to  80°  C. 
kept  perfectly  for  32  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  as  good  ax  when 
made,  with  the  exception  of  one  sample  which  deteriorated  slightly. 

"It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that  heating  to  80"  C.  (lye^F.)  is  a  sufficient 
means  of  preserving  ripe  olives,  even  in  weak  brine,  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
hermetically  sealed  glass  jars,  provided  that  they  are  expose<l  to  no  greater  changes 
of  temperature  than  occur  in  an  ordinary  room  in  Berkeley.  .  .  .  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  slightly  higher  heating,  say  to  90  or  95°  C,  would  have 
made  them  perfectly  secure  in  any  climate.  .  .  .  The  only  objection  to  heating 
note<l  was  that  it  causes  a  diffusion  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  olives  into  the  brine, 
so  that  after  heating  the  olives  were  lighter-colored  and  the  brine  darker  than  before. 
This  diffusion,  however,  takes  place  in  time  even  with  unheated  olives,  and  at  the 
end  of  32  months  the  unheated  olives  were  in  most  cases  actually  lighter-colored 
than  those  which  had  been  heated." 

The  results  of  the  test  indicate  that  Gordal,  Manzanillo,  Columbella,  and  Begalis 
are  the  hest  varieties  for  home  use;  and  that  Sevillano,  Mission,  Picholine,  Manzanillo, 
and  Gordal  are  most  satisfactor}'  for  market  purposes. 

ExperimenU  in  piclcUng  green  oliret  (pp.  13-21). — Experimenta  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  pickling  green  olives  bo  as  to  preserve  the  green  color. 
None  of  the  usual  methods  of  treating  ripe  olives,  either  with  comparatively  strong 
lye  for  short  periods  or  with  weaker  lye  for  a  longer  period,  was  successful  and  in 
pure  running  water  the  olives  turned  brown  the  quickest.  This  fact  suggested  that 
possibly  the  oxygen  in  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water  might  be  a  factor  in  the  discolora- 
tion. Further  experiments  were  therefore  made  with  weak  lye  solutions  which  had 
been  boiled  to  expel  the  air.  The  olives  were  kept  in  the  lye  solution  until  their 
bitterness  was  neutralized.  With  the  weaker  solutions  it  was  found  necessary  to 
renew  the  lye  several  times.  After  neutralization  they  were  pickled  with  salt  solu- 
tions of  gradually  increasing  strength  as  with  ripe  olives.  By  this  treatment  it  was 
found  possible  to  produce  green  olives  which  retained  their  color  for  12  months.  It 
is  necessary  first  to  find  the  proper  strength  of  the  lye  solution  to  use  for  the  varirty 
or  grade  of  olives  to  be  pickled.  This  may  be  done  by  using  a  series  of  pint  froit- 
pre»erving  jars  containing  the  olives.  In  these  should  be  poured  different  strength 
lye  solutions  beginning  with  J  per  cent  and  increasing  by  J  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
solutions.  When  a  solution  is  found  just  a  little  stronger  than  is  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  bitter  principle  in  the  olives  in  48  hours,  this  strength  should  be  chosen 
lor  curing  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  proper  strength  having  been  determined,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  olives  be  placed  in  a  50  gal.  barrel  having  a  4  or  5  in.  boi^- 
hole  and  covered  with  lye.  After  soaking  48  hours  the  lye  should  be  drawn  off,  the 
olives  washed  quickly  with  2  changes  of  fresh  water,  and  covered  immediately  with 
a  2  per  cent  brine  solution.  This  should  be  replaced  successively  by  4  and  8  per 
cent  solutions,  allowing  each  solution  to  remain  from  48  to  72  hours,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  olives,  and  finally  by  a  12  i>er  cent  solution. 

"  The  essential  part  of  the  process  is  to  avoid  exposing  the  olives  to  the  air  during 
the  pickling,  until  all  the  bitterness  and  acid  are  completely  neutralized  by  the  lye. 
After  this  the  green  color  seems  to  be  fixed,  and  exposure  to  the  air  does  not  change 
it  much,  though  it  is  well,  all  through  the  process,  to  avoid  leaving  the  olives 
uncovered  by  liquid  any  longer  than  necessary. 

"As  different  varieties  of  olives  and  even  the  same  variety  in  different  seasons  and 
from  different  localities  differ  very  much  in  bitterness,  the  importance  of  treating 
each  variety  separately  is  eNndent,  as  each  will  require  lye  solutions  of  different 
strength  to  neutralize  them.  Very  bitter  olives,  such  as  Mission,  Sevillano,  Manza- 
nillo, and  True  Picholine,  require  solutions  containing  from  IJ  to  2i  per  cent  of  pure 
potaah  lye,  while  olives  containing  little  bitterness,  such  as  Ascolano  and  Colum- 
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bella,  require  only  from  }  to  1  per  cent  solutions.  As  many  of  the  commercial  lyes 
are  far  from  pure,  some  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  potash,  the  number 
of  preliminary  tests  must  usually  be  at  least  six,  as  indicated  above.  Preliminary 
tests  conducted  as  described  do  not  require  an  analysis  of  the  lye,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  lyes  (x>ntaining  a  large  amount  of  common  salt  would  act  more  slowly;  and 
with  such  lyes  a  treatment  exceeding  48  hours  might  be  necessary." 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  oranges  {Pacific  CoaiU  Fruit  World,  12  (1901),  No.  4,  p.  6).— 
The  writer  states  that  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree,  according  to  size, 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  early  spring,  while  it  is  moist,  and  immediately 
cultivated  in,  seems  to  give  the  best  results  with  oranges.  "Too  large  a  dose  tends 
to  coarsen  the  fruit  or  thicken  the  rind,  while  the  wood  growth  and  general  vigor 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  stimulated." 

Pineapple  growing,  P.  H.  Rolfs  ( U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bid.  140,  pp.  47, 
fig*.  4'). — This  is  a  popular  article  dealing  with  the  outdoor  culture  of  pineapples  in 
Florida,  and  the  diseases  and  insects  affecting  the  same.  Figures  are  given  on  the 
cost  of  growing  pineapples  and  the  possible  profits  in  the  business.  Such  matters  as 
harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  and  canning  the  fruit,  fertilizing  and  irrigating  the 
plants,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 

Culture  of  the  Queen  pineapple,  T.  CkK>MBBR  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  77S,  pp.  £69,  270,  fig.  1 ). — Methods  observed  by  the  autlior  in  growing  the  Queen 
pineapples  under  glass  are  given. 

KMiiires  for  tea  in  Assam,  H.  H.  Mann  ( The  tea  toih  of  Amim,  and  tea  manur- 
ing. OalcutUi:  Indian  Tea  AMOciation,  1901,  pp.  GO-IOS,  figs.  S). — The  chapters  of 
this  work  included  within  these  pages  treat  of  the  general  principles  of  tea  manur- 
ing and  of  the  materials  suitable  for  this  purpose  in  Assam,  and  the  method  of  their 
application.  Peat  bheel  is  considered  one  of  the  best  top-dressings  for  tea,  to 
increase  its  luxuriance,  in  Assam.  In  one  experiment  the  use  of  this  material 
increased  the  yield  of  tea  about  25  per  cent.  The  tea  from  the  dressed  plat  gave  a 
slightly  brighter  liquor  than  that  from  the  undressed  plat,  but  otherwise  did  not  differ 
in  value  from  it,  thus  showing  that  contrary  to  the  general  impression  in  the  province 
no  decrease  in  quality  is  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  this  material  as  a  top-dress- 
ing. It  is  stated  that  not  more  than  100  to  120  tons  should  be  U8e<i  per  acre.  Peat 
bheel  soil  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  many  generations  of  rank  growing  plants,  the 
principal  part  of  the  decay  taking  place  under  water.  This  material  contained  from 
21  to  30  per  cent  organic  matter  and  0.6  to  0.68  per  cent  nitrogen  in  the  samples 
reported.  The  greater  use  of  cattle  manure  on  all  Assam  tea  soils  is  urged.  Mus- 
tard and  the  legume  "mati  kalai"  (Pfuiseolus  anmitifolius)  have  been  most  success- 
fully used  as  green  manures.  The  "mati  kalai"  has  proved  the  better  of  the  two. 
This  plant  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May.  It  is  urged  that  some  green-manure 
crop  should  occupy  the  ground  during  the  greater  period  of  the  rains,  and  form  a 
norma]  part  of  tea  culture. 

The  use  of  the  leguminous  "sau"  tree  (Albizzia  stipulata)  in  tea  gardens  is  stated 
to  produce  undoubted  beneficial  effects,  probably  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  by  its  roots;  though  some  analyses  made  by  the  author  of  soils  under 
these  trees  gave  only  irr^ular  results,  and  whether  or  not  nitrogen  is  increased  in 
the  soil  through  the  agency  of  this  tree  could  not  be  determined  by  these  analyses. 
Some  objections  to  these  trees  are  that  they  induce  long,  stalky  growth  and  hence  a 
lower  quality  of  tea,  and  in  addition  encourage  various  insect  pesta  and  blights.  A 
rotation  of  these  trees,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  3  years,  is  suggested  to  overcome 
these  objections. 

The  use  of  either  mu.stard  or  castor  cake  as  a  manure  gave  immediate  and  profitable 
results  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  the  tea.  The-cake  is  best  applied  before  the 
first  hoeing  in  spring.  It  may  be  applied  in  a  trench  around  each  bush  about  a  foot 
away  from  the  stem,  but  broadcasting  and  hoeing  in  is  considered  almost  ea  good. 
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The  mustard  is  considered  about  four-fifths  as  valuable  as  the  castor  cake,  and  linseed 
catce  a  little  more  valuable  than  the  mustard  cake.  The  use  of  the  nitrates  of  soda 
and  potash  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  fertilizers  for  tea  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
some  of  the  more  permanent  forms  of  nitrogen,  and  should  not  exceed,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  5  per  cent  in  any  fertiliser  mixture.  Basic  slag  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  for  tea  manuring.  This  is  the 
element  most  closely  related  to  quality  of  tea  (see  article  on  Tea  soils,  p.  723). 

Burning  tea  prunings  and  returning  the  ashes  to  the  soil  is  believed  to  be  safer  than 
burying  them.  If  the  garden  is  entirely  free  from  blight,  however,  the  prunings 
may  be  buried.  In  this  case  they  should  be  buried  as  soon  as  cut  and  covered  at 
least  6  in.  deep  with  rail.  If  basic  slag  is  used  it  may  be  dusted  over  the  prunings  in 
the  trenches  at  the  rate  of  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  When  basic  slag  is  used  with- 
out the  pnmings  it  may  be  broatlcasted  on  the  surface  either  at  the  autumn  deep 
hoeing  or  with  the  first  spring  hoeing,  and  then  followed  withacropof  "  mati  kalai" 
in  May,  to  be  hoed  in  in  June.  Wood  ashes  is  also  recommended  as  a  phoephatic 
fertilizer  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  basic  slag.  Lime  is  not  required  to  any 
great  extent  in  Assam  mils,  but  may  be  used  to  help  rot  buried  prunings  in  the  place 
of  basic  slag,  and  for  its  fungici<lal  effects.  Potash  manures  are  not  deficient  in 
Assam  soils,  and  while  potash  may  form  a  component  part  of  the  fertilizer  mixtures 
for  tea  it  should  never  be  applied  alone.  Relative  to  time  and  methods  of  manuring, 
the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  carried  on  the  year  before  heavy 
pruning  of  the  plant  takes  place. 

Rotation  of  manures  is  suggested  as  follows:  First  year,  light  dressing  of  bheel 
soil,  not  more  than  4  in.  thick  when  put  on;  second  year,  crop  of  mustard  in  May  and 
June  to  be  hoed  in  as  a  green  manure;  third  year,  8  cwt.  per  acre  of  basic  slag  in 
November;  fourth  year,  crop  of  "mati  kalai"  in  May  and  June,  to  be  hoed  in  as  a 
green  manure;  fifth  year,  nothing;  sixth  year,  7  tons  per  acre  of  cattle  manure  in 
March;  seventh  year,  nothing.  Modifications  of  the  above  rotation  are  also  sug- 
gested. 

Culture  and  preparation  of  tea,  A.  Dolabaratz  {Rev.  Agr.  Rhmion,  7  (1901), 
Not.  7,  pp.  S7S-S81;  8,  pp.  SilS^S). — Notes  on  the  culture,  preparation,  and  on  the 
quality  of  Reunion  tea. 

Instructions  for  gnrowing  tea  from  seed  {Bol.  Agr.  y  Ganaderia,  1  (1901),  No. 
IS,  pp.  SO,  31). — Methods  of  growing  tea  from  seed,  transplanting,  etc,  are  given. 

Small  fruits  in  1900,  J.  P.  Pillsbury  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  SSS-S71).— 
The  results  obtained  in  tests  with  65  varieties  of  strawberries,  32  of  raspberries,  4  of 
blackberries,  8  of  currants,  and  12  of  gooseberries  are  recorded  in  tables  and  notes. 
Similar  earlier  work  with  these  fruits  has  been  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  645).  In  the 
experiment  with  strawberries  the  fruiting  period  extended  from  June  4  to  July  9. 
Meek  Early  and  Ella  were  the  earliest  varieties  tested  and  Hunn  the  latest.  War- 
field  has  been  the  best  yielding  variety  grown  at  the  station  for  the  past  4  years.  In 
1900  the  best  5  varieties  in  point  of  yield  in  hill  culture  were  Crawford,  See  No.  5, 
Brandy  wine,  Crescent,  and  Dayton,  in  the  order  named;  and  the  best  5  varieties  in 
matted  rows  were  Brandy  wine,  Warfield,  Crawford,  Ohio  Centennial,  and  See  No. 
5.  In  the  comparison  which  is  being  made  between  the  hill  system  and  matted 
row  culture  of  strawberries — with  regard  to  the  production  of  berries  of  large  size — 
the  results  of  the  season  seem  to  show  a  decided  increase  in  favor  of  the  matted 
row.  With  19  varieties  grown  by  both  systems  there  was  a  difference  varying  from 
0.05  to  2.7  gm.  in  favor  of  the  hill  system,  and  with  35  other  varieties  the  difference 
varied  from  0.01  to  3.65  gm.  The  average  results,  as  regards  yields  per  acre,  with  a 
large  number  of  varieties  grown  from  2  to  4  years  at  the  station  by  both  systems  of 
culture  are  quite  largely  in  favor  of  the  matted  row. 

The  phosphates  in  strawberry  culture  (Sri.  Amer.  Sup.,  Sg  (1901),  No.  1349, 
pp.  ei6i6,  I116S6)  .—Tih^  method  of  fertilizing  strawberries  observed  by  M.   Con- 
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don  in  France  is  stated.  By  this  method  the  following  fertilizers  are  applied  by 
mulching  in  the  month  of  March:  Seven  kg.  sodium  nitrate,  3  kg.  superphosphate, 
and  4  kg.  potassium  chlorid  per  acre.  This  mixture  costs  scarcely  3  francs  per  year, 
and  is  said  to  occasion  an  Increased  production  of  65  to  70  kg. 

Orapes  in  Oermany,  J.  C.  WnrmER  (Pacific  Coant  Fruit  World,  IS  (1901),  No.  4, 
p.  4)- — An  account  of  the  grape  industry  on  the  Rhine,  between  Cologne  and 
Bingen. 

The  influence  of  croaa  fertilization  on  the  form  of  the  seed,  R.  Gorthr 
(Ber.  K.  Lehrand.  Wein,  Obst  u.  Gartenbatt,  Odsenheim,  1900-01,  pp.  64-66,  fign.  S).— 
Some  illustrations  are  given  on  the  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  seed  in  cross 
fertilizing  different  varieties  of  grapes. 

Manufacture  and  commerce  of  dried  raisins  in  Central  Tunis,  L.  GERARniN 
{Bid.  Dir.  Affr.  et  Com.,  6  (1901),  No.  SO,  pp.  g47-gSl).— Methods  of  preparing  dried 
raisins  in  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  also 
notetl. 

Preseryation  of  posts  by  different  methods,  C.  Skufferheld  (Ber.  K.  Leh- 
ramt.  Wein,  OM  u.  Gartenbau,  (Mtenheim,  1900-01,  pp.  4S,  46). — Posts  used  in  vine- 
yards were  dipped  in  different  solutions  to  preserve  them  against  rot.  The  period  of 
the  experiment  covers  24  years.  The  best  results  have  been  secured  with  tar.  Only 
9  per  cent  of  fir  poets  impregnated  with  tar  had  rotted  at  the  end  of  24  years.  At  the 
end  of  20  years  33  per  cent  of  those  impregnated  with  copper  sulphate  had  rotted; 
nevertheless,  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  posts,  particularly  green  poets,  can 
be  saturated  with  copper  sulphate  solutions  seems  to  make  its  use  more  desirable  than 
that  of  the  tar. 

Wall  and  water  g'ardens,  GKBTRrnE  Jekyll  ( New  York :  Charle*  ScrUmtrti'  Sang, 
1901,  pp.  177, pi*.  133). — The  lieautifying  of  the  garden  and  home  by  the  use  of  rocks, 
walls,  and  water  is  made  the  special  feature  of  this  book.  Jhere  are  named  and 
described  some  of  the  rock  and  wall  plants  easiest  to  grow  and  directtions  given  for 
their  use  and  culture.  The  making  and  planting  of  terrace  and  garden  walls  in  sun 
and  shade,  the  construction  of  rock  gardens,  planting  of  lakes,  ponds,  small  streams, 
bc^,  tube,  stream  margins,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  as  many  chapters  and  richly  illus- 
trated. Water  lilies,  their  uses,  and  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  different  purposes, 
is  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter.  The  book,  while  written  from  the  English  stand- 
point and  illustrated  largely  from  English  examples,  contains  many  helps  and  sug- 
gestions for  American  gardeners. 

Idlies  and  their  cultui'e,  U.  B.  Mallrtt  (Card.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  SO  (1901),  Not. 
769,  pp.  gi-i4;  760,  pp.  41, 4S,fig.  l;  76 1,  pp.  66, 67,  fig.  1;  764,  pp.  1S9,  ISO;  765,  pp.  146, 
147,  figt.  S;  766,  p.  164;  767,  pp.  181,  ISS) . — The  various  groups  and  more  important 
species  of  lilies  are  described  and  their  culture  characteristics  noted. 

On  the  history  of  the  orchid-flowered  or  Italian  cannas,  C.  Sprenobr  (Rer. 
Hort.,  73  (1901),  No.  19,  pp.  446-44S). — Some  orchid-flowered  cannas  originated  by 
the  author  are  noted. 

The  proper  use  of  shrubs,  G.  C.  Butz  (Pmnm/lmnia  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S7S-S8S, 
pit.  6). — The  use  of  shrubs  in  ornamental  plantings  about  the  home  is  considered 
and  descriptions  given  of  a  large  number  of  ornamental  8hrul>8  of  recent  introduction. 

Experiments  with  lawn  grasses,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Neip  Jersei/  Stas.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  460,  461). — Nine  plats  of  grasses  seedetl  in  the  spring  of  1896  have  been  kept 
closely  cut  with  the  lawn  mower  in  each  succeeding  i<ea.son  and  the  present  condition 
of  each  plat  is  shown.  The  Rhode  Island  bent  gratis  continues  in  good  condition 
and  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  Redtop  and  perennial 
rye  grass  seem  to  be  depreciating  rapidly. 

Distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  E.  J.  Wicksok  and  J.  B.  Davy  ( Oadifomia 
Sla.  Seed  Bui.,  1901-OS,  jip.  7).— This  gives  a  list  of  the  seeds  and  plants  available 
for  distribution  throughout  the  State  and  the  rules  governing  their  distribution. 
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The  influence  of  foresta  in  preventing  flooda,  P.  Vbsbiot  {Rev.  Eaux  et  FbriU, 
40  (1901),  \o.  19,  pp.  590-S9S).—The  influence  of  forests  on  the  humidity  of  soil  and 
drainage,  upon  infiltration,  upon  subterranean  waters  and  the  outflow  of  springs, 
and  upon  floods  is  tn>ated  in  separate  chapters,  together  with  a  review  of  a  recent 
publication  by  El>ennayer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  leafy  cover  of  the  forest  prevents 
to  a  great  extent  the  violent  downfall  of  water  and  retains  an  important  amount  of 
the  precipitation.  It  also  protects  the  soil  from  the  drying  action  of  the  sun,  as  well 
as  from  nocturnal  radiation,  and  prevents  wide  variation  in  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  temperature  such  as  result  in  late  frosts.  The  humus,  moss,  and  other  groond 
covering  abxorb  a  great  amount  of  water,  which  slowly  percolates  through  it  and  in 
this  way  checks  to  a  great  degree  the  erosion  which  takes  place  in  unprotected 
r^ons.  The  network  of  roots  acts  materially  in  holding  the  soil  in  place.  The 
forest  cover  is  said  to  retain  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  atmospheric  precipitation. 
Much  of  this  is  given  off  by  the  transpiration  of  the  plants.  This  reduces  the  tem- 
perature and  increases  the  humidity  of  the  surrounding  region.  As  to  the  influence 
on  precipitation,  the  author  claims  that  observations  made  at  Nancy,  France,  from 
1867  to  1872  showed  that  24  per  cent  more  water  fell  upon  timbered  regions  than  in  the 
open  in  the  months  from  May  to  October,  and  about  12  per  cent  in  the  remaining 
6  months  of  the  year.  This  difference  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  forest  cover  as 
reacting  upon  the  atmosphere. 

The  upper  limits  of  forest  veg'etation  on  mountains,  C.  Flahaitt  (Rev.  Eaui 
et  Forfis,  40(1901),  Noil.  Id,  pp.. 18.5-40 1;  14, pp.  4 17-4S9).— The  forest  v^etation  of 
the  mountains  of  France  is  described  at  some  length,  particular  attention  being  paid 
to  the  alpine  and  subalpine  zones.  The  principal  species  which  characterize  these 
regions  are  describeil.  The- forest  vegetation  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the 
subalpine  limits,  which  aredetermined  by  a  number  of  climatic  and  other  conditions. 
The  alpine  and  subalpine  meadows  are  described  and  notes  given  upon  their  dis- 
tribution. The  subalpine  zone  is  characterized  in  France  by  coniferous  trees,  and  is 
determined  by  climatic  conditions  which  coincide  with  the  upper  normal  limits  of 
woody  plant  growth.  The  alpine  vegetation  is  herbaceous,  or  small  shrubs.  The 
reforestation  of  portions  of  the  subalpine  zone  upon  which  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed  is  possible,  and  suggestions  are  given  whereby  it  may  be  carried  out,  but 
the  attempt  to  introduce  forest  growth  in  the  alpine  regions  is  considered  futile. 

Important  Philippine  woods,  Ci.  P.  Ahbrk  (Manila,  1901,  pp.  Hi,  ph.  4S).— 
This  work  consists  mainly  of  a  compilation  of  notes  on  the  most  impocjant  timber- 
tree  species  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  giving  information  concerning  th«  Philippine 
forests,  characteristics  of  the  leading  timber-tree  species,  value  of  the  same  (present 
and  future) ,  and  methods  of  procedure  to  secure  licenses  to  cut  timber.  Extracts  are 
given  from  the  forestry  regulations,  stating  the  conditions  under  which  timber  may 
be  cut.  The  timber  trees  of  the  country  are  divided  into  6  groups,  the  stumpage 
price  per  cubic  foot  of  the  State  timber  varying  from  1  to  14  cts.  per  cubic  foot.  Of 
the  more  valuable  groups  it  is  not  permitted  to  cut  any  for  fuel.  The  different 
species  of  trees  are  arranged  according  to  groups  in  which  the  popular  and  scientific 
names,  so  far  as  known,  are  given.  The  State  forests  are  estimated  to  comprise  from 
20,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres.  In  some  places  the  cuttings  have  been  very  small, 
while  in  other  provinces  most  of  the  readily  accessible  timber  has  been  cut.  The 
present  forestry  regulations  enumerate  396  species,  in  addition  to  which  a  number  of 
others  are  known,  so  that  at  present  there  are  665  native  tree  species  listed.  On 
account  of  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  and  the  character  of  laborers  to  be 
obtained,  forest  exploitation  will  be  exceedingly  difiicult.  There  are  no  pure  forests 
of  any  one  species,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  any  particular  timber  it  would 
be  nece^ary  to  secaie  the  same  from  different  sections.    The  local  and  oriental  mar- 
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ketg  are  discnssed  at  some  length,  and  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  timber  are 
quoted.  Fifty  speciee  of  the  more  important  timber  trees  of  the  islands  are  described 
at  considerable  length,  their  characteristics  and  uses  being  given. 

Chapters  are  also  g^ven  on  the  depredations  caused  by  the  white  ant,  and  an 
experiment  with  a  number  of  American  and  native  woods  is  briefly  described. 
Oregon  pine,  bull  pine,  and  spruce  were  completely  destroyed  within  30  days,  while 
hemlock,  California  redwood,  and  California  white  cedar  were  practically  uninjured. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  more  common  timbers,  and  their 
uses  are  mentioned.  A  brief  chapter  is  given  on  the  gutta-percha  industry  of  the 
islands,  and  a  list  is  given  of  more  than  50  species  or  trees  belonging  to  the  orders 
Sapotacece  and  Urticacete,  which  may  be  expected  to  yield  gutta-percha.  The  report 
concludes  with  a  brief  list  of  authorities  cited. 

The  yield  of  oak  idgh  forests,  Wimmenaukr  (Attg.  Fora  u.  JagdZtg.,  67  {1901), 
May, pp.  1S7-16S;  June,  pp.  19S~198). — A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the  oak  forests 
along  the  Rhine,  and  the  value  of  the  stand  at  various  ages  is  shown.  The  questions 
of  Tents  and  soil  productive  values  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  forest  values 
and  interest  upon  investments  are  given.  The  maximum  value  as  an  investment 
seems  to  be  attained  when  the  trees  are  from  80  to  100  years  old.  The  open  stand 
with  coppice  system  is  also  considered.  The  increment  for  the  system  is  shown  and 
the  money  value  of  different  density  and  age  is  indicated. 

The  cork:  oak,  E.  A.  MUllbk  {Abhandl.K.  K.  Geogr.  Gesdl.  Wien,e(1900),  No.7, 
pp.  15, pU.  S,  chart  1;  ab».  in  Bot.  CenM.,  86  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  S14-S16)  .--Treats  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  cork  oak  (Quercut  tuber)  and  gives  its  distribution,  uses, 
methods  of  handling,  etc. 

Notes  on  the  red  cedar,  C.  Mohr  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divimon  of  Forestry  Bui.  SI, 
pp.  V,  ph. »,  figs.  IS,  mapl). — A  report  is  given  on  the  red  cedar,  in  which  is  included 
Juniperus  virginiana  and  /.  barbadenm,  the  trees  not  being  distinguished  in  their 
forest  and  timber  characteristics.  The  red  cedar  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  forest  trees,  occurring  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  westward  to  the  limit  of 
tree  growth  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  usually  occurs  in  rather  small  areas  over 
this  Urge  region,  and  commercial  areas  are  found  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  distribution  of  the  tree  through  its  r^on  of  greatest  production 
is  described  at  some  length,  together  with  notes  on  its  uses,  rate  of  growth,  timber 
characteristics,  insect  and  fungus  enemies,  etc. 

Plantations  of  timber  trees  as  a  commercial  speculation,  J.  S.  Cheesbrougr 
(Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  IS  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  717-790).— A.  statement  is  given  of 
the  probable  profit  accruing  from  a  plantation  of  100  acres  planted  to  red  cedar 
(Cedrela  tooHa).  This  tree  is  said  to  mature  its  crop  in  about  40  years,  at  which 
time  the  valtie  of  the  crop  at  present  market  prices  would  be  about  $14,000  per  acre 
above  all  expenses. 

A  new  means  for  protecting  coniferous  seedlings  against  white  grubs,  A. 
MiLANi  (Allg.  Font  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  67  (1901),  Aug.,  pp.  g68-g7S,fig».  S). — A  description 
is  given  of  a  sort  of  vessel  in  which  the  seedlings  are  grown  for  6  to  8  years,  when  by 
<1isintegration  the  roots  are  set  free.  The  material  from  which  it  is  made  is  porous 
enoogh  to  admit  water,  does  not  act  injuriously  upon  the  roots,  and  protects  them 
until  old  enough  to  withstand  the  grubs. 

Turpentine  and  rosin,  W.  M.  Stbuabt  ( Twelfth  Census  Vniled  States,  Census  Bui. 
lie,  pp.  IS). — A  report  is  given  of  the  turpentine  and  rosin  industry  of  the  United 
States,  comparisons  being  made  between  the  present  status  of  those  industries  and 
their  condition  during  the  period  of  the  5  previous  census  years.  The  number  of 
establishments  at  present  engaged  in  this  industry,  as  reported  in  the  bulletin,  is 
1,503,  with  a  capital  of  $11,847,496,  which  produced  products  valued  at  $20,344,888, 
an  increase  of  124  per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  151  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  products  over  the  previous  census  year.    This  industry,  which  is  confined 
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to  the  long-leaf  pine  region,  is  of  commercial  importance  in  but  7  States,  viz,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louimana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
development  of  the  industry  and  methods  of  gathering  the  rodn,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  various  products,  are  described  at  some  length. 

The  increaae  of  the  forest  domain  of  Belgium  (Rfr.  Eaur  et  Paretg,  40  (1901), 
Xo.  ^0,  pp.  6S0,  SSt). — Since  1897  the  forest  domain  of  Belgium  has  been  increased 
by  2,847  lie<!tares  at  a  cost  of  2,761,727  francs.  In  XitOO  and  1901  the  extension 
amoantMl  to  1,7«8  hectares,  of  which  826  were  high  forest  an<l  coppice,  82  coppice, 
613  coniferous  forest,  and  242  uncultivated  or  abandoned  lands. 

Forest  fires  in  Oascony,  Millies-Lacroix  {Lesincenditv  daitt  le»forHs  de pintdet 
laiulet  de  Gasrogne.  Para :  MottUlot,  1901,  pp.  70). — A  discussion  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion r^^rding  forest  fires  in  the  pine  forests  of  Gaacony. 

The  forest,  its  influence  and  management,  F.  \V.  Card  (Rhode  Island  Sta. 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  245-^5S). — A  popular  paper  on  forest  influences  and  forest  manage- 
ment. 

The  treatment  and  management  of  forests,  particularly  of  decidnous 
trees,  L.  Boppk  (Rer.  Eaiu  et  Fhr(Ui,  40  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  449-4S5).— The  author 
calls  attention  to  various  methods  whereby  the  management  of  forests  may  be 
improved  so  as  to  provide  increased  returns. 

Forest  improvement.  An  outline  of  lectures  with  numerous  references, 
R.  Hess  ( Pif  Forttbemtlzung.  Ein  Grundruit  zu  Vorlemngen  mil  zahlreichen  lAttera- 
turtuichaeism.     Berlin:  Paul  Party,  1901,  pp.  XV  +  S18) . 

Experiments  in  thinning,  Schwappach  (AUg.  Font  «.  Jagd Zig.,67  (1901),  June, 
pp.  198-202). — The  principles  of  forest  thinnings  are  discussed  and  various  applica- 
tions in  practi(*  pointed  out. 

Annual  review  of  the  publications  and  more  important  events  in  forestry, 
forest  zoology,  agricultural  chemistry,  meteorology,  and  foirest  botany  for 
the  year  1900  (AUg.  Fortl  «.  Jagd  Ztg.,  67  (1901),  Sup.,  pp.  9S).— Lists  of  publica- 
tions, reviews  of  articles  and  works,  and  accounts  of  important  events  in  the  depart- 
ments indicated  are  given. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The  seed  coats  of  certain  species  of  the  g^enus  Breussica,  A.  J.  Pietkbs  and 
Vbha  K.  Charles  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divimon  of  Botany  Bui.  i9,  pp.  19,  pL  1,  fig*.  6).— 
A  study  was  made  of  the  seeds  of  different  species  of  Brassica  to  ascertain  if  possible 
how  to  distinguish  certain  valuable  high-priced  seeds  from  those  which  are  leas 
valuable  or  worthless  weed  seed.  The  external  appearance  and  gross  anatomy  of 
the  seeds  of  7  species  of  Brassica  are  discussed  and  the  histological  characters  are  illus- 
trated and  des*;ribed  at  considerable  length.  A  brief  key  is  given  for  determining 
the  seeds  of  the  species  studied.  This  key  is  liased  upon  the  characters  mentioned 
above. 

The  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  seed,  particularly  upon 
the  hard  seeds  of  certain  Iieguminosse,  F.  Todaro  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S4 
(1901),  No.  7,  pp.  613-689). — On  account  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  ger- 
mination of  hard  seed,  which  often  occur  in  great  numbers  among  leguminous  seed, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  beet  and  other  seed  to  hasten  their  germination  and  to 
destroy  fungus  spores  that  may  have  found  lodgment  upon  the  seed  bolls,  the  author 
conducted  an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  when 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  seeds  of  leguminous  and  other  plants.  He  found  that 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  a  density  of  1.84  acted  upon  hard  seeds  of  all  l^u- 
minous  plants,  rendering  them  capable  of  prompt  germination.  Hard  seeds  of  various 
leguminous  species  were  found  to  withstand  immersion  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
.acid,  without  any  injury  to  their  viability,  for  about  1  hoar  at  a  temperature  of  25  to 
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28°  C,  or  a  somewhat  longer  period  at  a  lower  temperature.  Among  other  legu- 
minous plants,  the  seeds  of  which  are  not  characterized  as  hard,  immersion  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  a<yd  was  injurious  except  when  applied  for  a  comparatively  few 
minutes.  Ordinarily  leguminous  seeds  which  belong  to  species  that  are  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  hard  seeds  are  resistant  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  all 
the  experiments  with  l^^minous  seeds  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the 
germination  of  the  hard  seeds  was  effected  and  a  more  rapid  and  uniform  sprouting 
was  secured.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  seed  should  be  repeatedly  washed  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  acid  and 
planted  immediately.  If  the  seeds  are  left  to  dry  the  advantage  secureil  by  the 
treatment  is  lost.  In  experiments  with  seeds  of  lotus,  suUa,  etc.,  it  was  found  that 
30  parts  sulphuric  acid  to  70  of  water  gave  results  which  were  equal  to  those  secured 
by  the  use  of  concentrated  acid.  Upon  such  seed  as  sulla,  bird's  foot  clover,  meli- 
lotus,  black  medick,  etc.,  it  waa  shown  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  not  only 
secured  the  greater  total  germination  but  appreciably  hastened  it. 

Experiments  in  which  hemp  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  showed  the  germina- 
tive  power  was  always  diminished  by  the  immersion.  Seed  bolls  of  beets  showed  no 
injury,  even  when  the  immersion  .was  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  destruction  of  the  fungi  which  are  contained  in  the  seed  boll.  This  fact 
can  be  made  use  of  in  disinfecting  beet  se6d  before  planting.  Sulphuric  acid  showed 
itself  injurious  upon  the  seed  of  all  cereals  experimented  with.  It  was  found  that 
the  seed  of  various  grasses,  if  submerged  for  2  or  3  minutes  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
a(;id,  had  their  glumes  attacked  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effect  produced  upon 
germination  was  decidedly  favorable.  Cuscuta  seed  showed  that  they  were  not  only 
resistant  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  their  germination  was  in  many  cases 
favored  by  the  treatment.  The  seeds  of  PlmUago  laruxoUiia,  verbena,  Rumex,  spurry, 
foxtail,  and  some  others  which  frequently  occur  in  red-clover  seed  were  all  destroyed 
by  a  brief  immersion  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  detriment  whatever  to  the 
red-clover  seed. 

Seeds  of  commercial  saltbushes,  G.  N.  Collins  (V.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Dlvmon  of 
Botany  Btd.  ^,  pp.  28,  pi*.  8). — Illustrated  descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  fruit  and 
seed  characters  of  23  species  of  Atriplex.  On  account  of  the  increased  interest  in 
the  saltbushes  this  study  was  made  to  determine,  if  possible,  some  means  for  the 
definite  recognition  of  the  different  species  by  seed  characters. 

The  duration  of  vitality  in  the  seeds  of  Castilloa  elastica,  W.  R.  Tromp 
DE  Haas  ( 7Vi/«mannia,  li  (1901),  No.  7-8,  pp.  44;i-444).—A  note  is  given  of  the  results 
of  keeping  seeds  of  Castilloa  in  charcoal  powder,  in  earth,  and  in  a  vacuum.  The 
seeds  in  charcoal  germinated  80  per  cent  after  4  weeks,  while  all  but  5  per  cent  of  those 
kept  in  earth  for  the  same  time  had  lost  their  vitality.  The  seeds  kept  in  a  vacuum  for 
4  weeks  were  all  dead. — h.  m.  pieters. 

Some  factors  in  the  grermination  of  seed,  C.  Sajo  (Promelhewi,  12  {1901),  No. 
687,  pp.  236-S38). — .Kxx  account  is  given  of  experiments  with  a  number  of  kinds  of 
seeds  of  perennial  plants,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  addition  to  heat,  light,  and 
moisture,  other  factors  are  to  be  considered,  prominent  among  them  the  action  of 
bacteria. 

(termination  in  distilled  water  and  the  poisonous  effect  of  copper  solutions, 
P.  P.  Deh£rain  and  E.  Demoussy  {Ann.  Agron.,  27  {1901),  No.  11,  pp.  55S-559, 
fig».  3) . — An  account  is  given  of  experiments  made  by  the  authors  to  determine  the 
effect  of  distilled  water  on  the  germination  of  seed,  and  also  the  poi.sonous  influence 
of  traces  of  copper.  This  paper  has  been  previously  noted  from  a  summary  published 
elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  143). 

Seed  testing,  T.  W.  Kirk  {New  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  3J9-J.f9).— 
During  the  period  covered  by  the  report  about  400  samples  of  farm  ceeds  were  exam- 
ined by  the  author.    The  purity  and  germination  of  the  different  varieties  of  seed 
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are  nhown  in  tabular  form,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  decided  improvement  is  noted 
in  the  quality  of  seed  over  that  formerly  reported.  The  samples  obtained  were 
secureil  by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  seed  merchants  could  not  have  information 
as  to  the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put.  The  results,  as  shown  by  the  test,  seem 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  publication  of  seed  tests  has  demonstrated  its  value  as 
a  means  for  securing  a  better  quality  of  seeds  in  the  open  market 

B«port  of  s«ed  testing  at  Modena  in  1600,  F.  Todabo  (Sim.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL, 
S4  (1901),  Ao.  11,  pp.  8S1-889).— The  report  shows  that  1,226  tests  of  seeds  of  all 
kindH  were  made  during  the  year,  the  principal  varieties  being  alfolfai  421,  red  clovo- 
360,  and  white  clover  304.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  percentageii  of 
purity,  g(>rniinability,  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  different  kiods  of  seed  are  shown  in 
tabular  form.  In  most  ca»e8  an  increase  is  shown  in  the  percentages  over  the 
averagi-s  for  10  years  with  the  same  kinds  of  seed. 

Tables  of  standards  for  agricultural  seeds,  and  avera^  data  for  seed 
examinations  at  Swedisli  seed  control  stations,  189S-1899,  A.  Ltttkksb 
(Meddel.  K.  lAindttn:  Sttjr.,  1901,  No.  76, pp.  5S). 

The  origin,  present  condition,  and  future  of  the  Swedish  seed  control, 
B.  Jti.vsso.v  ( A'.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tid»kr.,  40  (1901) ,  No.  S,  pp.  S04-S15). 

Beport  of  Danish  seed  control,  1808-89,  O.  Robtbup  ( Copenhagen,  1900,  pp. 
67). 

Experiments  with  weeds,  B.  D.  Halbtbo  (New  Jersey  SUu.  Rpl.  1900, pp.  45S- 
4S0). — In  continuation  of  the  weed  experiments  hitherto  reported  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p. 
350)  a  list  \n  given  of  the  weeds  occurring  for  the  fourth  season  upon  the  weed  plaL 
A  number  of  species  which  were  reported  as  quite  aggressive  in  the  earlier  yeare 
have  di8api)eared,  and  the  list  for  1900  shows  the  most  aggressive  weeds  to  be  rag- 
weed, smartweed,  sorrel,  wild  carrot,  dandelion,  velvet  leaf,  night  flowering  catch 
fly,  sheep  sorrel,  oxeye  daisy,  narrow-leaved  plantain,  etc.,  their  aggreesivenesa 
being  in  the  order  of  enumeration. 

On  the  eradication  of  charlock  by  means  of  iron  stUphate  solutions,  A.  B. 
Vestbroaabd  (Ugeskr.  Landm.,  47  (1901),  No.  47,  pp.  461-464). 
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Report  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  HAtsTBD  (New  Jersey  Stm.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  4CfT-fTS, 
pis.  .5). — The  principal  lines  of  investigation  conducted  by  the  botanical  departm^it 
for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  were  experiments  with  various  truck  crops  and 
salad  plants,  studies  of  pear  blight,  asparagus  rust,  chrysanthemum  rust,  crossing  of 
tomatoes,  beans,  salsify,  and  com,  and  a  continuation  of  weed  studies. 

Experiments  with  turnips  have  been  continued,  and  the  former  opinion  that  air- 
slaked  lime  is  a  remedy  for  club  root  was  again  confirmed.  The  fungus  causing  the 
club  root  of  turnips  was  reported  as  having  been  observed  on  specimens  of  rape. 
The  effect  of  mulching  potatoes  was  investigated,  a  small  gain  being  given  for  the 
mulched  ground.  The  investigations  of  potato  scab  were  continued  and  it  was  found 
tha'.  the  variety  Green  Mountain  was  most  susceptible  to  the  disease,  while  State  of 
Maine,  White  Star,  and  Queen  were  less  so.  Winter  rye  as  a  cover  for  the  ground 
was  without  influence  on  the  production  of  scab. 

Experiments  with  beets  showed  that  sulphur  was  efficient  in  reducing  the  scab  on 
those  roots.  In  the  bean  experiments  only  the  bacterial  blight  was  observed,  and 
the  foliage  of  both  varieties  which  were  experimented  with  was  equally  infested  bat 
neither  severely  injured.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  apparently  without 
marked  results  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  N^ative  results  were  obtained  in 
the  experiments  where  Lima  beans  were  given  6  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
the  plants  in  no  case  showing  any  disease.    The  yield  for  the  sprayed  plants  was 
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Bomewhat  less  than  for  those  not  treated  with  the  fungicide.  The  effect  of  mulching 
on  peas  was  studied,  but  no  marked  difference  was  noted  between  plants  upon 
mulched  and  unmulched  land,  and  no  disease  appeared.  The  effect  of  mulching 
and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  tested  on  tomatoes.  The  presence  of 
disease  was  quite  limited  and  the  experiments  are  of  rather  doubtful  value. 

Experiments  with  cucumbers  sprayed  8  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  were  with- 
out practical  results,  since  the  vines  were  nearly  destroyed  by  insects  before  the 
appearance  of  any  disease.  Experiments  with  lettuce  are  reported,  in  which  the 
bacterial  blight  was  present  to  a  small  extent  but  the  Septoria  was  quite  abundant, 
particularly  upon  the  variety  Wonderful.  The  plants  were  not  equally  infested  upon 
all  parts  of  the  plat,  and  this  uneven  distribution  is  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the 
soil  from  some  spots  for  experiments  elsewhere.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  marked 
retentive  power  of  the  soil  in  holding  the  germs  of  the  lettuce  leaf  spot.  Plats  of 
eggplant  were  sprayed  8  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  leaf  blight  appeared 
on  different  plats,  although  the  sprayed  were  less  infested  than  those  untreated. 
The  superior  appearance  of  the  plants  is  reputed  to  be  due,  however,  to  the  compar- 
ative freedom  from  beetles  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
In  [continuation  of  previous  seasons'  work,  the  author  again  tested  a  number  of 
varieties  of  salad  plants,  among  them  Swiss  chard,  New  Zealand  spinach,  and  Mala- 
bar spinach.  The  Swiss  chard  was  sprayed  9  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
rendered  the  plants  comparatively  free  from  leaf  spot.  The  effect  of  new  and  old 
land  upon  crop  production  showed  that,  as  a  whole,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  the  best 
method  of  keeping  plants  in  good  health.  A  green  winter  cover  seemed  to  be 
without  appreciable  effect  upon  the  health  of  plants.  Winter  and  spring  mulching, 
except  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  did  not  give  any  appreciable  advantage  either  in  yield 
or  in  diminishing  disease. 

The  author  reviews  experiments  in  spraying.  During  the  past  season  but  one 
fungicide,  Bordeaux  mixture,  was  employed.  Ou  account  of  the  limited  occurrence 
of  many  of  the  more  trouble^me  diseases,  striking  results  were  not  obtained,  but 
where  important  differences  were  secured  they  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  plants 
which  had  been  given  applications  of  the  fungicide. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  hemp  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  sex  of  the  plant.  This  plant,  as  is  well  known,  is  dioecious  and  the 
greatest  difference  was  noted  in  plants  grown  upon  very  rich  soil.  Here  there  were 
more  than  twice  as  many  pistillate  as  staininate  plants.  The  effect  of  early, 
medium,  and  late  production  of  seed  was  tested  and  there  was  found  to  l)e  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  pistillate  plants  of  the  later  over  the  earlier  gathered 
seed. 

Experiments  are  also  reported  with  buckwheat,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  soil  on 
the  production  of  the  long  and  short  styled  flowers  was  investigated.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  relationship  between  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  dimorphic  forms  of  the 
flowers. 

P^xperiments  with  ornamental  plants  are  briefly  reported,  but  none  of  these  were 
sprayetl  during  the  present  season  except  to  destroy  insects. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  white  mold  of  radish,  in  which  the  life  history  of  the  fun- 
gus is  described.  Associated  with  it  is  frequently  another  fungus,  Peronotpora  para- 
itUica.  The  two  can  be  reatlily  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  their  sumnu  r 
spores.  An  account  is  given  of  an  attack  of  grape  mildew  upon  grapes  in  an  arbor 
at  the  station.  The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  fruit  clusters  early  in 
June,  but  soon  after  was  noticed  upon  the  foliage  and  stems.  Two  species  of  grapes 
were  grown  upon  the  arbor  and  the  disease  is  reported  to  have  been  most  severe  in 
its  attack  upon  the  species  which  possessed  woolly  leaves,  the  smooth-leaved  variety 
being  fully  2  weeks  later  in  showing  any  trace  of  disease. 
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P^xperiments  with  pear  blight  were  continued  from  the  previona  yenr  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  354).  It  ifl  believed  that  there  is  little  to  indicate  the  best  time  of  proning 
for  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  The  effect  of  fertilizers  has  been  investigateil  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  during  the  past  year  the  trees  which  withstood  the  disease 
to  the  greatest  extent  were  those  which  hail  received  no  manure  or  fertilizer.  Grett 
individuality  was  noticed  among  the  different  trees  and  no  conclusions  can  bedrawn 
concerning  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  fruitfulness. 

In  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  previous  year  ( E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  354),  experimentt 
were  <«nducted  with  asparagus  to  test  the  value  of  different  substances  in  preventinf; 
the  spread  of  the  rust  of  this  plant.  This  experiment  was  undertaken  on  acooont  of 
the  general  opinion  that  the  less  susceptible  varieties  of  asparagus  are  those  poseesnnj: 
a  thick  epidermis,  and  it  was  thought  that  artificial  coatings  might  be  of  value  withoot 
having  any  particular  fungicidal  action.  For  this  purpose  gelatin,  creolin,  glue,  liiw, 
milk,  and  soap  were  sprayed  upon  the  plants,  6  applications  being  given  them.  Tht 
smallest  amount  of  rust  was  noticed  upon  the  plantswhich  received  the  soap  spny,  fol- 
lowed by  gelatin,  milk,  creolin,  glue,  and  lime  in  the  order  enumerated.  The  triab. 
however,  were  on  such  a  small  scale  that  conclusions  are  not  safely  warranted  from  tfar 
results  obtained.  Inquiries  were  sent  out  to  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  ooan- 
try  to  ascertain  the  range  of  the  asparagus  rust.  From  the  replies  received  itteene 
that  the  rust  is  widely  scattered  in  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States  and  that 
it  is  quite  injurious.  In  some  instances  the  parasitic  fungus  Darlucafilum  is  reportol 
as  aiding  materially  in  keeping  the  disease  in  check. 

Investigations  of  the  chrysanthemum  rust  have  been  continued,  and  the  inspectioii 
of  various  establishments  of  chrysanthemum  growers  showed  the  disease  to  be  tfit 
prevalent.  A  circular  was  issued  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  946)  describing  the  diseaseani 
suggesting  remedies.  Studies  are  l)eing  pursued  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  more 
rational  methods  of  treatment  may  lie  found.  A  brief  discussion  on  fungi  as  relatnl 
to  weather  completes  the  report. 

The  year  has  been  comparatively  free  from  complaints  of  those  fungi  that  rarap 
truck  crops.  The  temperature  was  cool  in  the  spring  and  very  hot  in  summer  with 
considerably  less  precipitation  than  usual,  and  to  these  factors  is  attribate«l  the 
freedom  from  fungus  attacks. 

An  epidemic  of  currant  anthracnose,  F.  C.  SrswAirrand  H.  J.  EDsrrACi  (Srt 
York  State  SUt.  Bid.  199,  pp.  6S-S0,  jd.  1) . — During  the  past  season  a  serious  outbreak  ot 
the  leaf  blight  or  anthratmose  of  curranta,  caused  by  the  fungus  GhtoKparnan  ritit, 
was  reporte<l  in  parts  of  New  York.  The  lower  leaves  were  yellow  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  small  brown  spotii,  and  nearly  all  currant  plantations  in  the  Hudson  Ri^cr 
Valley  were  more  or  less  affecte<l.  The  disease  affects  the  lower  leaves  first,  work- 
ing upward,  causing  the  foliage  to  drop.  In  addition  to  attacking  the  leaver  the 
fungus  occurs  on  the  leafstalks,  cjiusing  conspicuous  sunken  spots;  also  npon  the 
fruit,  stems,  lorries,  and  new  canes.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  report  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  fungus  on  the  wood  of  the  cane.  Contrasting  characters  are  drawr- 
between  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  plant,  and  the  fungus  is  described  in  ci>d- 
siderable  detail.  As  far  as  the  authors'  investigations  are  concerned,  the  disease  va; 
more  destructive  in  old  plantations  than  among  young  plants.  Plants  in  the  nunerr 
row  were  last  to  be  attacke<l,  and  consequently  suffered  least.  The  different  hart 
plants  of  the  fungus  are  enumerated.  While  it  may  attack  several  species  of  Bibes. 
it  seems  to  have  a  decided  preference  for  R.  rubrum,  to  which  belong  the  red  ibA 
white  varieties  of  cultivated  currants.  It  is  also  reported  as  occurring  on  Watt 
currant  and  cultivate<i  gooselwrry,  but  the  authors  have  faile<l  to  find  any  serio* 
injury  to  the  black  currant  or  the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  ujx>n  the  gooeeberrj'.  ■* 
considerable  variation  in  the  suj^^ptibility  of  varieties  was  noted,  but  the  invertip- 
tions  have  not  been  snfliciently  advanced  to  warrant  publishing  lists  of  resistar) 
varieties.     For  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  although  the  authors  have  n<4  foo- 
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ducted  extensive  experiments  in  this  line,  it  is  recommended  that  the  bushes  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  first  application  to  be  given 
before  the  leaves  appear,  the  second  as  the  leaves  are  unfolding,  and  thereafter 
throughout  the  season  it  intervals  of  10  to  14  days  until  the  fruit  is  two-thirds  grown. 
AVhere  attacks  of  currant  worm  are  expected,  Paris  green  or  green  araenoid  may  be 
advantageously  added  to  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Ifotes  from  the  botanical  department,  F.  C.  Stewart  and  H.  J.  Eostacb  {New 
York  State  Sta.  BtU.  SOO,  pp.  81-101,  ph.  6). — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  botanical  department  during  the  past  year. 

Trouble  wilh  pear  trees  m  a  nursery  ceUar. — Early  in  March  the  station  was  requested 
to  investigate  a  serious  trouble  among  pear  trees  in  the  nursery  cellar  of  a 
Bochester  nurseryman.  Twenty-five  thousand  3-year-old  standard  pear  trees  had 
been  tied  in  bundles  and  placed  in  the  cellar  in  an  upright  position.  The  bundles  of 
trees  were  set  in  rows  and  the  roots  covered  with  sand  after  the  usual  custom.  The 
bark  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  when  examined  was  of  normal  color 
and  apparently  healthy  to  a  height  of  about  3}  ft.,  but  beyond  this  the  bark  was 
black  and  many  of  the  branches  were  dead.  This  condition  prevailed  throughout 
the  cellar  in  a  strikingly  uniform  manner.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
during  the  winter  the  sand  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  froze  and  remained  frozen 
until  February,  when  the  trees  were  dug  out  of  the  frozen  sand  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  removing  the  trees  from  the  sand,  and  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  fire  in  the  cellar  to  thaw  it.  This  was  done  on  February  27, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  trees  were  observed  in  the  unhealthy  condition  above 
described.  It  appears  that  the  heated  air  rose  to  the  ceiling,  which  was  unusually 
tight,  and  the  warm  layer  of  air  caused  the  rapid  thawing  of  the  branches  resulting 
in  their  destruction.  The  trees  were  rendered  almost  useless  for  wholesale  purposes, 
although  many  of  them  which  were  cut  back  and  sold  at  retail  subsequently  developed 
into  good  stock. 

Shol-holefunffus  on  chern/ frail  pedicels. — The  shot-hole  fungus  ( Cylindrosporium  padi) 
is  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  New  York,  being  especially  common  on  the 
English  morello.  While  examining  trees  severely  attacked  by  the  fungus,  the 
authors  observed  the  fruit  pedicels  considerably  affected.  The  leaves  had  fallen  so 
that  the  trees  looked  quite  bare  and  the  fruit  pedicels  were  so  generally  attacked  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  one  which  was  entirely  free  from  the  brown  spots.  The  presence 
of  these  spots  on  the  i>edicel8  caused  the  fruit  to  ripen  unevenly;  many  of  the  fruits 
were  dwarfed  and  some  withered  without  coming  to  maturity. 

In  connection  with  the  appearance  of  this  fungus  on  the  fruit  pedicels,  the  authors 
observed  a  spotting  of  the  green  fruits  in  which  numerous  small,  brown,  slightly 
sunken  spots  appeared  oh  the  fruits  at  the  time  they  were  about  the  size  of  peas. 
The  spots  enlarged  as  the  fruits  grew,  but  there  was  no  tendency  to  rot.  As  the 
cherries  l)^an  to  swell  and  color  in  ripening,  the  spots  disappeared,  so  there  was  little 
or  no  loss  fn)m  this  cause.    The  cause  of  this  spotting  is  unknown. 

Anthracnose  of  yellow  toadflax. — The  authors  report  the  occurrence  of  the  anthrac- 
noee  of  snapdragon  on  the  common  wild  yellow  toadfiax  {Linaria  vulgaris).  While 
the  disease  does  considerable  damage  to  the  weed,  it  is  not  thought  probable  to  turn 
the  fungus  to  any  practical  account  as  an  aid  to  the  eradication  of  the  weed. 

Imperfect  fertilization  and  the  little  peach  disease. — During  the  past  season  the  authors 
were  called  to  investigate  a  suspected  outbreak  of  the  "little  peach"  disease.  Instead 
of  this  disease  it  was  found  to  be  simply  a  case  of  imperfect  fertilization.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find  unfertilized  peach  fruits  in  the  spring  on  trees,  but  they  generally  fall 
early  in  the  season,  in  what  is  called  the  June  drop.  The  unusual  feature  in  the  pres- 
ent case  was  the  persistence  of  the  unfertilized  fruit  until  ripening  time,  some  of 
them  making  considerable  growth.  In  the  little  peach  disease  ordinarily  the  pit  is 
of  normal  size  and  contains  a  well-developed  kernel,  whereas  in  the  present  case  the 
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pit  was  abnormally  ainall  and  contained  no  kernel,  or  at  meet  an  abortive  one.  When 
the  tree  is  affc<>ti*<l  by  the  little  {teach  disease,  all  fruitB  on  a  branch  are  affected  and 
are  fairly  iiniforin  in  nize,  wherean  in  the  case  under  consideration  normal  and  small 
fruits  were  fouml  on  the  name  branch.  Several  instances  of  imperfect  fert3lizati<Hi 
of  fruits  a«>  cited,  and  no  apprehension  is  felt  for  succeeding  crops. 

Tile  drain  rliujtjid  Inj  futiffw). — A  report  is  given  of  the  clogging  of  the  tile  drain  to  a 
vint^r  cellar  by  a  fungus  whic^h  proved  to'  be  Leptomitut  ladeun.  The  fungoa  pn>- 
duct's  a  growth  re«H>inbling  the  "mother"  of  vinegar  and  had  to  be  removed  in 
variouH  wayif  from  time  to  time.  The  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  copper  sul- 
phaU'  to  the  drain  8uccee<ie<l  in  eradicating  it.  The  authors  believe  that  the  clogging 
of  drains  in  this  manner  is  more  common  than  is  generally  known. 

Orntrreim'  of  a  fnnriiut  in  refrigeraUm. — ^The  attention  of  the  authors  was  called  dur- 
ing the  snnnncr  to  the  improper  working  of  a  refrigerator.  Upon  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  drain  pi])e  was  plugged  throughout  its  entire  length  with  a  fungus 
growth  iif  a  gray  or  dirty  gray  color,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  fimgus  mycelinm  and 
dirt  from  the  ice.  It  had  a  slimy,  slippery  feel  and  clung  together  in  sheets  or  rope- 
like masses  several  inches  in  extent.  An  examination  of  the  fungtis  showed  spores 
resemliling  those  of  Fusariutn,  although  species  of  this  genus  rarely  live  in  water. 
The  (letinite  determination  of  the  organism  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  simplest 
and  most  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  fungus  would  be  to  occasionally  wash 
out  the  drain  pii)e  and  ice  chamber  of  the  refrigerator  with  boiling  water. 

Botanical  botherments,  F.  H.  Hall,  F.  C.  Stewart,  and  H.  J.  Eustacs  {Nat 
York  Stall'  Sl((.  Jinh.  190  and  200,  popular  ed.,  pp.  IS, pit.  i). — A  popular  sonuuaxy  of 
the  alx)ve  Imlletins. 

Experiments  with  smut,  if.  B.  Thomas  (Proe.  Indiana  Acad.  Sd.,  1900,  pp.  liS, 
1J4)- — A  report  is  given  of  field  trials  for  the  combating  of  oat  smut  with  solutionsof 
formalin.  Three  fielils  were  sown  in  April  with  seed  which  had  been  soaked  40,  60, 
and  90  miimtes  in  a  solution  of  1  part  formalin  to  200 parts  of  water.  Theseed  used  were 
from  a  badly  infested  crop,  and  a  similar  area  was  sown  with  untreated  seed.  Xo 
<lifference  in  the  fields  was  note<l  at  the  time  of  germination,  and  but  little  difference 
until  the  time  of  cutting.  At  this  time  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  the  untreated 
seeds  were  smutfed,  while  not  a  single  stalk  was  observed  from  the  fields  where  the 
seed  had  l)ocn  treated.  Of  the  3  separate  lots  of  treated  seeds,  the  one  soaked  for  60 
minutes  seemed  to  be  the  best,  and  that  time  is  recommended  as  safe  and  effident 
for  the  treatment. 

Seed  barley  treated  with  bluestone,  J.  R.  Marhn  ( Quemtiand  Agr.  Jour.,  9 
(1001),  yo.  S,  j).  M"). — The  author  reports  the  successful  prevention  of  smut  by  the 
soaking  of  seed  barley  in  oopiier  sulphate  solution.  The  seed  is  soaked  for  from  2  to 
3  hours  in  a  .solution  which  is  made  so  that  about  i  lb.  of  the  chemical  is  used  lot 
every  bushel  of  grain. 

Kust  in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  V.  Thible  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  IS 
(1901),  Xij.  IS,  p.  soo). — The  author  briefly  describes  the  use  of  a  fungicide  known  as 
"Ceres  I$eize,"  which  is  said  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  rust,  smut,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  cereals. 

The  generic  nomenclature  of  cedar  apples,  J.  C.  Abthur  (iVoc  Indiana  Acad. 
Sci.,  1900,  pp.  L1I-13(>). — rhe  author's  conclusions  are  given  relative  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  conmion  ce<lar  apples  which  have  hitherto  been  described  as  spedes 
of  Gymnosporangium.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  it  was  claimed  that  Tremell* 
replaces  the  name  Gymnosporangium  as  a  genus  of  Uredinese,  and  the  necessary 
changes  of  synonymy  are  indicated. 

A  disease  of  mangolds  and  sug«ir  beets,  R.  H.  Biffbn  (Depl.  Agr.  Cambridge 
I'niv.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  Ji7-S9).—  The  author  reports  having  observed  in  July,  1900,  a 
diseasic  of  mangoUls  in  which  the  first  noticeable  symptoms  were  a  browning  of  the 
outer  leaves,  while  the  inner  ones  became  yellowish-green  and  much  wrinkled.  The 
disease  seems  to  first  show  itself  along  the  edge  of  the  leafstalk.     Upon  examination 
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the  root  showed  no  external  symptoms  of  disease  beyond  being  drier  and  tougher 
than  normal.  When  cut  across,  the  vascular  bundles  were  stained  with  a  purplish- 
black  color.  Specimens  removed  from  the  field  and  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
showed  that  while  the  disease  did  not  actually  kill  the  plants  it  greatly  stunted 
their  growth.  Examination  of  the  vascular  bundles  showed  that  they  were  filled 
with  a  mucilaginous  mass  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria.  The  symptoms 
presented  by  this  disease  seemed  to  be  identical  with  a  disease  reixirted  on  sugar 
beets,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Bacterial  disease  of  the  potato,  G.  Battanchon  {Prog.  Agr.  et  T'tt.  (Ed.  L'Ett), 
Si  (1901) ,  No.  S7,  pp.  S18-3S1). — An  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  in  a  number 
of  localities  in  France  of  the  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes  believed  to  be  identical 
with  that  described  by  Erwin  F.  Smith  as  due  to  BaciUiu  totanacearum  (E.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  895).  The  characteristics  of  the  attack  are  described  at  some  length  and  a  number 
of  instam^s  cited  to  show  the  extent  of  injury  caused  by  the  attack. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  tomatoes,  W.  Stuart  (Proe.  Indiana  Acad.  <SH.,  1900,  pp. 
1J}S-1S7,  figs.  S). — ^This  is  an  alwtract  of  an  article  published  in  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  57) . 

A  report  on  the  condition  of  vineyards  in  portions  of  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, F.  T.  BioLETriand  E.  H.  Twight  (California  Sta.  Bui.  lS4,pp.  11,  figs.  i).—kn 
investigation  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  can.«e  of  the  failnre  and  death  of  a  large 
number  of  vines  in  certain  parts  of  California  during  the  past  3  years.  The  dying  of 
the  vines  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but  similar  ca4»es  were 
reported  from  other  regions.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  nearly  all  the  older  vine- 
yards were  more  or  less  affeote<l,  in  some  cases  nearly  every  vine  being  destroyed;  in 
others  the  injury  was  sporadic.  The  distribution  of  the  injured  and  dead  vines  was 
such  as  to  siiggest  that  the  disease  wasnot  of  an  infectious  parasitic  nature.  Dead  vines 
were  found  to  have  been  severely  injured,  u.sually  by  the  cutting  oft  of  large  branches 
at  pruning,  and  leaving  large  wounds.  These  did  not  heal  over  and  a  decay  set  in, 
resulting  in  some  cases  in  the  hollowing  out  of  the  interior  of  the  vine.  This  decay 
furnished  a  suitable  locality  for  boring  insects  and  the  growth  of  wood-rot  fungi.  It 
was  noted  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  dying  vines  were  old,  although  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  behavior  of  different  varieties.  The  death  of  the  vines,  as 
shown  by  the  investigation,  seems  to  be  due  t»  a  number  of  causes  which  may  be 
more  or  less  supplementary.  Among  them  are  mentioned  growing  on  excessively 
gravelly  soil,  susceptibility  of  certain  varieties  due  probably  to  heavy  bearing,  laiige 
wounds  made  in  pruning,  age  of  the  vine,  and  the  injurious  effect  on  the  young 
growth  by  spring  frosts.  These  causes  acting  independently  or  in  combination, 
together  with  the  combined  effect  of  the  heavy  crops  of  1896  and  1897,  and  the  4  years 
of  drought  which  followed,  are  believed  to  be  the  reason  for  the  destruction.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  death  of  the  vines  was  due  to  what  is  known  as  the  California 
vine  disease,  but  the  destruction  in  this  case  l)ear8  no  resemblance  to  that  (lisease. 

Powdery  mildew  on  grapes,  J.  M.  Guillon  and  G.  Gouira.sd  (Rev.  Y\l.,  16 
(1901),  No.  404,  pp.  S9S-296). — The  authors  report  the  abundant  occurrence  of  the 
perithecial  stage  of  Uncinnla  spiralis  upon  grapes  in  a  nunilier  of  ItM'alities  in  France. 
The  powdery  mildew  in  Europe  does  not  ordinarily  produce  the  jierithecia,  but 
the  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  Iteen  favorable  to  an  abundant  ])roduction  dur- 
ing the  season. 

.  Combating  grape  mildew  by  early  pruning,  L.  Placsnes  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vil. 
(^.  L'Esl),  a  (1901),  No.  44,  p.  510). — It  is  claimed  that  pruning  grapevines  in 
October,  following  this  treatment  with  2  appUcations  of  sniphur  in  the  early  spring, 
is  of  decided  advantage  in  combating  the  grape  oidium.  Experiments  are  cited  in 
which  comparisons  were  made  between  vines  pruned  in  Octol)er  and  others  in  Feb- 
mary  or  March,  both  of  which  received  the  same  sulphur  treatment  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  early  pruning. 
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Some  ftingiu  diseases  resemblm^  black  rot,  V.  I>ncx>MET  (Prog.  A<fr.  et  VU. 
(ia.  L'Egt),  S3  (1901),  No.  S4,  pp.  225-2SS,  pi.  /).— In  a  previous  publication  (K 
8.  R.,  11,  p.  759)  the  author  described  a  number  of  fungus  diseases  which  were  of 
importance  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  to  the  grape  black  rot.  In  the 
present  paper  a  number  of  other  leaf  diseases  are  described  which,  although  usually 
of  infrequent  occurrence,  sometimes  cause  considerable  injury  to  the  plants  attacked. 
The  resemblance  to  black  rot  is  shown  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  The  diseases  described  are  leaf  spots  of  walnut,  due  to  Manama  jugUmdu; 
of  oleander,  caused  by  Seploria  oleandrina;  of  linden,  due  to  S.  tilite;  of  poplar, 
caused  by  S.  populi;  of  capers,  due  to  Cercotpora  cappandit;  of  cork  oak,  due  to 
PhylloMieta  Uichm;  of  vetch,  caused  by  Atcochyta  vicite;  of  quince,  caused  by  ^A«rop- 
sit  q/dmiiir;  and  of  hacklwrry,  due  to  Taphrina  celiis. 

Orape  rot  and  Oooiothyrium,  L.  Dbgrullt  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {6d.  L'Egt),  Si 
(1901),  No.  S2,  pp.  161, 16^). — Editorial  comments  are  made  on  the  gray  rot  of  grapes 
which  is  reported  as  abundant  in  a  number  of  regions  of  France.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  claims  made  for  a  number  of  fungicides  as  means  for  the  prevention  of  thb 
and  other  diseanes.  Among  those  commented  upon  are  copper-sulpho-eteotite  and  a 
mixture  of  steotite  and  aluminum.  The  author  states  that  neither  of  theee  substances 
seems  to  l)e  very  efHcient  in  preventing  gray  rot.  Against  the  white  rot,  frequent 
sprayings  with  copper  fungicides  are  recommended  and  it  is  thought  that  the  treat- 
ment will  to  some  extent  keep  in  check  the  gray  rot 

Gray  rot  of  ^apes,  J.  (iue.nier  (I'rog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (id.  VEtt),  2S  (1901),  No.  36, 
pp.  S9S,  290). — A  gray  rot  of  gra])es,  caused  by  attacks  of  Botrylis  cmerea,  is  reported 
to  have  caused  serious  losses  in  many  regions  of  France  during  the  past  year,  in  some 
places  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  being  destroyed  within  2  days.  The 
fungus  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  black  rot,  and 
thus  far  no  adequate  means  for  its  prevention  seems  to  have  been  found.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  fungus  and  its  attack  upon  the  grape  are  described. 

White  rot  of  ^apes,  J.  D.  Catta  and  A.  Maiob  (Bui.  Agr.  Alghie  et  Tmtigie,  7 
(1901),  No.  16,  pp.  SOS-400,  Jigs.  *).— The  occurrence  of  white  rot  of  grapes  in  the 
north  of  Africa  is  noted  and  de-scriptions  given  of  the  fungus  ( Charrima  diplodidla). 
For  the  prevention  of  the  attacks  of  this  disease  the  authors  recommend  spraying 
thoroughly  with  the  better  fungicides. 

The  use  of  soda  against  grape  oidium,  A.  Lebedeff  (Prog.  Agr.  et  ViL  (j^ 
L'Esi),  2^  (1901),  No.  41,  pp-  4H-4-26). — A  report  is  given  of  the  use  of  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carl)onate  for  the  prevention  of  grape  oidium.  The  vines  were 
sprayed  at  fre<juent  intervals  during  the  season  with  this  fungicide  and  very  satis- 
factory results  secured.  The  author  suggests  that  from  200  to  400  gm.  of  common 
glne  be  added  to  eai-h  hectoliter  of  the  fungicide  in  order  to  make  it  more  adheeive. 
It  is  also  thought  possible  that  by  rcplatung  with  sulphur  the  second  treatment, 
which  is  ordinarily  given  during  the  flowering  period  of  the  vine,  the  eflSciency  of 
the  fungicide  will  be  still  more  improved. 

A  root  rot  of  grapes  in  Portugal  (Agr.  Jour.  Cnpe  Good  Hope,  19  (1901),  No.  7, 
pp.  463-466). — An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  grapevines  which  is  t)ecoming  very 
troublesome  in  parts  of  Portugal.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  similar  to  and  probably 
identical  with  Romllinia  necalrix.  The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines  is  recommended  as  a  means  for  preventing  the  distribution  of  the  mycelium 
through  the  soil.  Diseased  vines  and  other  plants  subject  to  attacks  of  the  fungus  - 
should  be  destroyed  and  good  drainage,  which  is  of  primary  importance,  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  red  rot  of  coniferous  trees  (Rev.  Eaux  et  For(t»,  40  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  56S, 
S64)-—Ji-  description  is  given  of  the  red  rot  caused  by  Trametes  radiciperda,  which 
attacks  spruce  and  Scotch  pine. 
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Camatioii  stem  rot,  F.  W.  Card  and  G.  E.  Adams  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  iSS,SS4). — In  continuation  of  the  experiments  hitherto  reported  (E.  S.  E.,  12, 
p.  966),  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  stable  manure  and  chemical 
fertilizers  in  potting  soil  on  the  carnation  stem  rot.  Cuttings  were  started  in  clean 
sand,  after  which  half  were  potted  in  soil  which  received  no  stable  manure  but 
which  was  supplied  with  chemical  plant  food,  and  the  other  half  was  started  in 
ordinary  potting  soil.  When  planted  out,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  with  the 
soil.  At  the  end  of  the  season  no  stem  rot  developed  in  either  lot.  The  indications 
seemed  to  show  that  as  in  the  previous  year  the  use  of  stable  manure  did  not  produce 
greater  injury  than  chemical  fertilizers. 

Bom  mildew,  E.  0.  Okpet  {Amer.  Gard.,  S2  (1901),  No.  S68,  pp.  745,746).— \\ory 
soap  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  a  specific  for  rose  mildew.  A  bar  of  the  soap  is  dis- 
solved in  a  pail  of  boiling  water  and  diluted  to  6  pailf  uls.  The  mixture  may  be  used 
with  one-third  less  water  and  be  safe,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  preventive  at  the 
above  strength  if  sprayed  on  with  a  fine  spray  with  force. 

Mildews,  C.  W.  Dodd  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.ser.,S0{1901),No.  771,  p.«5.#).— Brief  pop- 
ular descriptions  are  given  of  mildews  which  attack  a  number  of  ornamental  plants. 
Among  those  de8cril)ed  are  the  mildews  of  roses,  Michaelmas  daisies,  irises,  hybrid 
montbretias,  and  hybrid  saxifr^es. 

An  atlas  of  plant  diseases,  G.  Delacroix  {Atlas  de  pathologie  vigilale.  Paris: 
J.  Lechevalier,  1901,  pU.  69). — Illustrations  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  diseases  of 
plants  caused  by  fungi,  insects,  and  other  parasites,  as  well  as  a  number  of  common 
abnormal  growths. 

EITTOHOLOOT. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  SMrrR  {New  .Tersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  479-S73, 
Jigs.  10). — During  the  season  of  1900  there  were  droughts  accompanied  with  high 
temperature  and  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  He^siaa  fly  and  Angou- 
mois  grain  moth  and  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  plant  lice.  It  is  reported  that  the 
San  3oa6  scale  does  not  develop  so  rapidly  or  breed  so  long  in  the  northern  as  in  the 
southern  counties  of  New  Jersey.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  no  local  con- 
ditions in  the  State  which  are  adverse  to  the  development  of  this  species.  Most  nur- 
serymen have  constructed  fumigating  houses  of  boxes  for  the  treatment  of  all  their 
stock.  The  sinuate  pear  borer  is  reported  from  a  number  of  localities.  In  nurseries 
trees  showing  infestation  by  this  insect  are  ordered  destroyed.  Peach  thrips  pre- 
vailed to  an  injurious  extent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  destroyed  the  leaders 
of  many  trees.  Kerosene  emulsion  was  applied  against  this  insect  in  2  nurseries  with 
practical  results.  Pear  psylla  occurred  in  a  number  of  localities,  but  appears  to-have 
been  effectively  checked  in  orchards  where  crude  petroleum  had  been  applied  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter.  The  chief  insects  of  plimis  during  the  season  were  plum 
plant  lice  and  the  curculio.  Quince  curculio  is  reported  as  having  been  unusually 
injurious.  An  account  of  its  life  history  is  presented.  There  is  no  time  during  the 
life  cycle  of  the  insect  when  it  may  be  successfully  reached  by  insecticides,  and  the 
method  of  combating  it  which  was  recommended  by  the  author  consists  in  jarring 
the  trees  daily  during  the  period  when  the  beetles  are  found  in  the  orchard.  Eggs 
of  the  apple  plant  louse  were  noticed  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring,  but  the  insects 
did  not  develop  to  the  usual  extent.  In  some  localities  the  species  had  almost  dis- 
appeared by  the  middle  of  May.  Injuries  to  strawberries  are  reported  from  the 
attacks  of  ground  beetles.  In  one  locality  this  pest  occurred  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  annoying  in  houses.  On  currants,  attacks  of  plant  lice,  currant  worms,  span- 
worms,  and  the  San  Jos^  scale  are  reported.  Pea  louse  caused  considerable  damage 
in  several  parts  of  the  State.    Bed  clover  appears  to  be  the  normal  food  of  the  insect, 
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and  later  in  the  oeaaon  it  flie»  from  tlie  clover  to  pea  vines.  English  sparrows  are 
reported  as  feeding  upon  the  pea,  loutie  to  suuh  an  extent  that  the  insects  were  exter- 
minated in  some  localities.  Cabbage  worms  and  cabbage-nx)t  maggots  caused  con- 
siderable injury  in  i>ertain  localities.  The  cabbage  plusia  is  reported  as  very  numerous 
and  destructive  throughout  the  State.  Com,  especially  sweet  com,  was  badly  infested 
with  com  worms.  The  best  means  of  controlling  this  insect  is  fall  plowing.  HesRan 
fly  caused  great  damage  during  1900.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  was  compara- 
tively exempt,  while  the  northern  portion  was  badly  infested.  Late-sown  wheat 
suffered  as  much  or  more  than  that  which  was  sown  earlier.  Angoumois  grain  moth 
caused  an  unusual  amount  of  damage  during  1900.  The  life  history  and  habits  of 
this  insect  are  described  and  the  usual  remedies  are  recommended.  Potato  beetle 
attracted  considerable  attention,  being  considered  the  most  injurious  insect  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  Its  attacks  on  tomatoes  and  eggplants  were  especially  severe. 
Blister  beetles  were  destructive  throughout  the  State  on  a  large  variety  of  plants, 
including  strawberry,  tomato,  potato,  and  beet;  carrots  and  peppers  were  avoided. 
Horn  fly  had  largt>ly  disap])eared  for  a  number  of  years,  but  occurred  in  large  num- 
bers in  1900.  CeUmia  inda  is  reported  as  eating  into  fruits,  including  apples,  plums, 
and  peache-s.  Dnreiiniia  calalpie  occurred  in  large  swarms  in  several  localitiee  and 
defoliated  the  catalpa  l>adly.  The  life  history  of  the  insect  is  ^ven.  It  is  much 
attacked  by  parasites  and  various  diseases  and  large  numbers  of  the  broods  may  be 
destroyed  by  destroying  a  few  leaves  on  which  the  larvae  flist  appear.  Later,  spray- 
ing with  Paris  green  will  be  found  effective. 

Experiments  with  crude  oil  soap  showed  that  this  substance  is  unsatisfactory  as  a 
winter  treatment.  Potash  Ush-oil  soap  with  an  admixture  of  tobacco,  when  used  as 
a  winter  application,  was  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  especially  peach  buds,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  tobacco  added  nothing  to  the  killing  power  of  the  raixtnre. 
Many  complaints  are  reported  as  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  Paris  green,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  poKsibly  insects,  such  as  potato  beetles,  are  acquiring  an  increased  reast- 
ing  power  to  this  poison.  In  the  work  of  the  author  as  State  entomologist  special 
attention  is  given  to  San  Jose  scale;  but  during  the'inspection  of  nurseries  the  sinu- 
ate pear  borer  was  considered  sufficiently  dangerous  to  debar  nurserymen  from 
obtaining  a  certificate  until  the  in.sect  was  destroyed.  A  brief  summary  is  given  of 
the  reports  of  correspon<lents  throughout  the  State  r^arding  injurious  insects. 
Insecticide  work  was  continuetl  in  the  experiment  orchard.  No  trees  were  harmed 
by  applications  of  undiluted  oil  where  the  oil  was  applied  as  a  spray.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  peach  buds  could  l)e  killed  by  drenching  with  oil.  A  few  varieties  of 
apples  were  injured  by  fruit  growers  whose  general  success  in  the  use  of  crude  oil 
had  l)een  previously  very  good.  With  regard  to  the  dilution  of  oils,  it  is  ui^ged  that 
it  is  the  oil  which  kills  insects,  and  that  the  water  simply  serves  to  spread  the  oil 
over  a  greater  area.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  application  of  undiluted  oil  is 
to  be  preferred  in  all  cases.  A  discu^ion  is  given  to  the  subject  of  the  varietiee  of 
erode  oil  coming  from  different  localities. 

A  brief  report  is  made  of  a  trip  to  various  countries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  insect  conditions  and  the  state  of  economic  entomology  in  those  countries. 

The  insect  book,  L.  O.  Howard  {Nav  York:  Doubleday,  Page  <t  Co.,  1901,  pp. 
XXVII+4^9,  ph.  48,  JigK.  214). — In  this  volume  the  author  presents  a  popular 
account  of  bees,  waa|)s,  ants,  locusts,  flies,  and  various  other  groups  of  North  Ameri- 
can insects,  ex<rlusive  of  moths,  butterflies,  and  beetles.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  life  hi.«tory  of  one  or  more  numbers  of  each  group  in  as  great 
detail  as  the  present  knowledge  will  permit  Various  unknown  points  in  connection 
with  the  life  history  of  each  species  are  also  noted  for  the  purpose  of  directing  inves- 
tigation along  those  lines.  Analytical  tables  are  presented  for  the  identification  of 
some  of  the  more  common  species  of  each  order  of  insects,  and  bibliographical  refers 
ences  are  given  to  literature  where  further  information  may  be  obtained  on  these 
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gTonpe.  An  extended  bibliography  on  entomoUijry  is  given,  reprinted  from  Bulletin 
24  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  and  short  chapters  are  pre- 
sented on  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  insects  for  study.  The  plates  are 
leproduced  from  photographs  and  are  all  original  in  this  volume. 

Injurious  insects,  E.  Fleutiaux  [A^r.  Prai.  Pays  Chaxids,  1  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
S9S-S96). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  species  of  Arseocerus  which  attacks  menado 
ooSee  when  stored,  eating  out  the  inside  of  the  berries.  A  brief  account  is  also  given 
of  Dryocoetes,  injuring  the  custard  apple;  Apaie  monacha,  an  enemy  of  coffee  and 
cacao,  and  Prodema  lUtoralit,  which  attacks  the  cotton  plant. 

The  potato  worm  in  Oalifomia  (Oalechia  operculella),  W.  T.  Clarke  (Cal- 
ifornia Sta.  Bvd.  1S5,  pp.  SO,  figs.  10). — This  is  considered  the  most  important  insect 
pest  of  the  potato  in  CalifomiA,  the  damage  to  the  potato  crop  being  estimated  in 
some  years  at  25  per  cent.  Following  upon  the  attacks  of  this  insect  various  fungi 
are  observed  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  injured  portions  of  the  potato  and  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  tubers.  Injuries  to  potatoes  in  the  field  are  usually  not  so 
great  as  in  storage,  though  sometimes  the  whole  crop  is  destroyed.  Bibliographical 
notes  are  given  in  connection  with  the  various  descriptions  and  published  articles  of 
this  insect.  The  species  is  described  in  detail  in  all  its  stages.  The  eggs  are  laid 
either  upon  a  stem  of  the  potato  vine  or  in  the  Ixxiies  of  the  tubers.  Usually  the  eggs 
are  deposited  singly,  but  sometimes  more  are  laid  near  the  same  potato  bud.  The 
color  of  the  larva  depends  somewhat  upon  the  material  upon  which  it  is  feeding, 
whether  the  inside  of  the  tuber  or  the  green  material  of  the  stem  or  surface  of  the  tuber. 
The  larva  when  6  weeks  old  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  tuber  and  pupates  in 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  or  in  some  depression  of  the  potato,  or  in  the  cracks  of  the 
bins  or  sacks  in  which  the  potatoes  are  stored.  The  life  history  of  this  species  was 
carefully  followed  by  the  author,  and  the  complete  life  cycle  is  stated  as  being  ordi- 
narily from  63  to  69  days,  except  for  the  winter  generation,  when  84  or  85  days  may 
be  required.  The  egg  stage  requires  from  7  to  10  days,  the  larval  from  42  to  45  days, 
and  the  pupal  from  14  to  16  days.  The  injury  from  this  insect  may  be  to  the  grow- 
ing plant  and  to  the  tubers.  When  the  growing  plants  are  attacked  the  eggs  are 
deposited  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  the  larvfe,  on  hatching,  bore  downward  through 
the  stem  and  finally  enter  the  tuber.  In  the  tuber  they  feed  either  through  the 
anbetance  or  immediately  underneath  the  epidermis.  Potatoes  may  therefore 
become  infested  through  the  stalk,  through  tubers  which  are  exposed  in  the  hill, 
through  tubers  which  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  some  time  after  digging, 
and  while  in  storage.  Field  experiments  demonstrated  that  if  affected  stalko  are 
removed  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed,  the  infestation  does  not  proceed 
any  further.  It  was  found,  also,  that  lantern  traps  were  very  effective  in  catching 
the  moths.  More  moths  of  this  species  than  of  all  other  species  combined  were  cap- 
tured by  lantern  traps,  and  60  per  cent  of  those  captured  were  females.  The  larva 
feeds  inside  of  the  stem  or  tuber,  and  therefore  no  spraying  experiments  were  tried. 
It  was  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  when  the  earth  was  well  pulverized  about 
the  hilJfl  and  all  potatoes  carefully  covered,  no  infestation  took  place,  although 
check  hills  which  were  covered  with  cloddy  or  lumpy  soil  became  quite  badly 
infested.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  careful,  compact  hilling  reduces  the  infes- 
tation to  a  minimum.  Experiments  showed  that  when  potatoes  were  exposed  after 
digging,  especially  in  the  evening  or  over  night,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
tubers  almost  invariably  became  infested.  When  potatoes  which  were  known  to  be 
nninfested  were  piled  up  in  the  field  and  covered  with  infested  stalks,  it  was  found 
that  about  70  per  cent  became  infested,  while  potatoes  which  were  not  covered  with 
stalks  remained  nninfested.  A  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  effectiveness  of  removing  and  destroying  the  stalks  while  the 
larvae  were  still  in  them.  It  was  found  that  by  destroying  all  of  the  potato  tops  al>out 
one  week  before  the  time  of  digging  and  while  the  larvee  were  stUl  in  the  stalks  that 
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the  potatoes  remained  uninfested;  the  removal  and  destruction  of  infested  potato 
tope  is  therefore  considered  an  effective  and  practical  means  of  controlling  this  insert. 
It  was  shown  by  experiments  that  moths  may  winter  over  in  infeeted  potatoet>  which 
are  left  in  the  groimd.  Experiments  with  potatoes  in  storage  showed  that  the  insert 
may  rapidly  increase  under  such  conditions,  and  that  a  slight  inieatation  may  cwise 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  stored  potatoes,  if  no  means  are 
taken  to  destroy  the  insect  during  a  whole  winter.  Experiments  with  carbon  bisnl- 
phid  in  the  destruction  of  this  species  in  stored  potatoes  were  saccessful.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  5  treatments  be  given  to  each  lot  of  potatoes,  one  when  the  pots- 
toes  are  stored,  and  a  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  treatment  at  intervals  of  alxmt 
2  weeks.  For  treating  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space,  which  would  hold  from  200  to  250  sacks 
of  potatoes,  5  times,  from  5  to  7)  lbs.  of  carbon  bisulphid  will  be  required.  It 
was  recommended  that  native  food  plants  of  this  species,  such  as  Holanum  dougUuU, 
S.  nigrum,  K  umbeUiferum,  and  S.  xanti,  be  destroyed.  In  addition  to  the  other  rem- 
edies already  mentioned,  it  is  recommended  that  all  potato  tope  in  fields  which  had 
been  infested  should  be  destroyed. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  2  species  of  flea-beetles  (EpUrix  tuberiruta  and  £ 
hirtipennii),  for  which  spraying  with  Paris  green  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  150 
gal.  of  water  is  recommended.  Yellow  ground  crickets  belonging  to  the  genus  Ste- 
nopelmatus  are  sometimes  reported  as  injuring  potatoes  by  biting  out  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  tuber. 

Successful  sprayer  for  the  pea  louae,  £.  D.  Sanderson  {Rural  New  Yorkr,  SO 
(1901),  No.  S686,  pp.  41,  4g,  figs.  8). — Notes  are  given  on  previous  insecticide  work 
in  controlling  this  insect.  A  description  is  given  of  the  spraying  machine  which  has 
been  devised  for  operation  upon  infested  peas.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
sprayer  from  a  distance  is  that  of  a  grain  drill,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  tank  con- 
taining a  pump  with  an  air  chamber  above  the  tank,  which  is  attached  by  gearing  to 
one  of  the  wheels.  Underneath  the  tank  are  pipes  leading  tu  nozzles  from  which 
the  spray  is  delivered.  As  the  spraying  machine  moves  along,  the  vines  are  picked 
up  by  a  V-shaped  wooden  fork  and  held  in  such  position  as  to  receive  the  spny 
with  best  effect  The  machine  sprays  3  rows,  and  the  total  coet  per  acre  lor  labor 
and  materials  is  about  12.50. 

San  Jos^  scale  insect:  Its  appearance  and  spread  in  Ooonecticat,  W.  R. 
Bbitton  ( Connedicul  State  Sla.  BtU.  1S5,  pp.  14,  pli.  6). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  ol 
the  introduction  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  into  this  country,  its  discovery  and  distribatitm 
in  Connecticut,  nursery  inspection  in  the  State,  legislation  with  r^ard  to  the  insect, 
its  life  history,  description  of  various  stages,  food  plants,  means  of  distribution,  effects 
on  trees,  and  remedies  to  be  used  in  combating  it.  Spraying  experiments  were  made 
with  kerosene,  crude  oil,  and  whale-oil  soap.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found 
that  crude  oil  or  kerosene  in  20  per  cent  mixture  with  water,  if  thoroog^y  applied, 
killed  the  scales  without  causing  any  serious  injury  to  the  trees.  It  is  not  r^arded 
as  safe  to  apply  either  crude  oil  or  refined  kerosene  on  damp  cloudy  days.  In  some 
localities  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  containing  2  Ibe.  of  soap  per  gallon  of  water  is 
preferred,  but  this  treatment  is  more  expensive  and  not  quite  so  effective  in  destroy- 
ing  the  insects  as  either  kerosene  or  crude  oil.  Greater  difficulty  is  also  experienced 
in  applying  whale-oil  soap  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  For  summer  treatment  it  ia  recom- 
mended that  kerosene  \»  applied  in  a  15  per  cent  mixture  in  water,  or  whale-oil  soap 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  5  gal.  of  water.  In  fumigating  nurseries,  the  formola 
for  producing  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  as  used  by  the  author  was  as  follows:  Cyanid 
potash  (97  per  cent)  \  oz.;  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.83)  1}  oc;  water  1(  oa. 
per  100  cu.  ft.  of  space.  This  treatment  is  not  certain  to  kill  all  scales,  bat  is 
considered  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  destroying  them  in  nursery  stock.  The 
illustrations  accompanying  the  bulletin  include  figures  showing  infeeted  pean,  dia- 
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coloration  of  applee  and  pears  due  to  infestation  of  San  Joe£  scale,  the  scales  on 
peach  twigs  and  on  plum  leaves. 

San  Jos^  scale,  F.  W.  Card  and  6.  E.  Adams  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Spt.  1901,  pp. 
e41-g44) . — Experiments  in  combating  this  insect  were  conducted  on  city  lots  which 
were  more  or  less  infested.  Two  lines  of  treatment  were  tried  in  1900,  one  with 
whale-oil  soap  and  the  other  with  kerosene.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  these 
lines  of  treatment  were  supplemented  by  crude  petroleum,  which  was  applied  to 
most  of  the  trees  treated  with  kerosene  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  The  first  application 
was  made  November  7,  after  most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen.  A  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  water  of  uncertain  proportions  was  used,  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
pomp.  The  percentage  of  oil  was  probably  between  16  and  20.  The  mixture  was 
applied  to  apple  and  pear  trees.  Apple,  pear,  and  quince  trees  were  also  treated 
with  whale-oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  2  gal.  of  water.  On  April  13,  1901,  the  trees  were 
again  treated,  whale-oil  soap  being  applied  on  those  trees  which  bad  received  this 
snbetance  in  the  previous  autumn,  but  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  1  gal.  of  water.  Most 
of  the  trees  which  were  treated  with  kerosene  the  previous  fall  received  crude  petro- 
leum in  the  spring,  in  about  a  25  per  cent  mixture.  The  other  trees  were  treated 
with  a  25  per  cent  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water.  Kerosene  proved  to 
be  more  elective  than  whale-oil  soap  as  an  autumn  treatment.  No  injury  to  the 
trees  was  apparent.  More  live  scales  were  found  after  soap  had  been  used  than 
where  kerosene  had  been  applied.  When  the  trees  were  examined  on  June  19  no 
live  scales  were  found  on  those  which  had  been  treated  with  crude  petroleimi,  but  a 
number  of  apparentiy  living  scales  were  found  on  the  trees  which  were  treated  with 
whale-oil  soap  and  with  kerosene.  The  authors  conclude  that  petroleum  treatment 
is  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  San  Jos6  scale,  being  also  cheaper 
and  more  easily  applied. 

Scale  insects  of  importance  and  list  of  the  species  in  New  York  State, 
E.  P.  Felt  (BtU.  New  York  Stale  Mu$.,  9  (1901),  No.  46,  pp.  S189-S82,  jUs.  16,  figs.  6).— 
K  general  discussion  is  presented  of  the  characteristics,  number  of  species,  injuries, 
means  of  dispersal,  and  means  of  recognizing  the  various  scale  insects  of  economic 
importance.  An  analytical  key  for  the  identification  of  the  more  important  species 
is  given.  A  special  account,  including  description,  life  history,  food  plants,  natural 
enemies,  and  remedies,  is  ^ven  of  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  scurfy  bark  louse,  San 
Joe^  scale,  European  fruit  scale,  Putnam's  scale,  Atpidiotat  forbeti,  and  A.  hederx. 
Bibliographical  references  are  given  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  each  species. 
A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  found 
effective  against  scale  insects.  These  remedies  include  whale-oil  soap,  alone  and  in 
combination  with  crude  petroleum;  crude  petroleum,  undiluted  and  in  emulsions; 
kerosene,  pure  and  in  emulsions,  and  fumigation  by  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

A  technical  stady  of  4  species  of  Aspidiotus  {A.  ancyltu,  A.  ostrexfonnis,  A.  pemicio- 
««,  and  A.  forbesi,  by  Margaret  F.  Boynton  is  included  in  the  report  This  study  is 
ooncemed  with  detailed  descriptions  of  anatomical  characteristics  by  which  the  4 
species  may  be  definitely  identified.  A  list  of  the  scale  insects  found  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Scale  insects  of  the  Ijesser  Antilles — I,  H.  MAXWBLLrLEmoT  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr. 
Wt*l  Indies,  Pamphlet  No.  7, 1901,  pp.  6S,  figs.  gO)  .—This  pamphlet  contains  a  general 
account  of  scale  insects,  including  the  following  subjects:  Life  history  and  anatomy, 
distribution,  injurious  effects,  means  of  dispersal,  preventive  measures,  remedies,  a 
description  of  the  common  species  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  a  list  of  their  food 
plants.  The  number  of  species  which  are  discussed  in  a  special  manner  is  20,  and 
indodes,  besides  others,  Lecanium  hemisphierieum,  L.  hmgxdum,  L.  hesperidum,  L. 
mangiftrte,  L.  nigrum,  L.  olex,  Aitpidiotus  articulaliu,  A.  fiats,  A.  destructor,  A.  per- 
MNohu,  A.  dActyotpermi,  Diaipis  amygdaii,  and  Mytilayns  cUrieola. 
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Beport  on  the  protection  of  olive  culture  from  an  enemy  which  threatens 
the  destruction  of  olives,  Borriouonb  (Bui.  Agr.  Alghie  et  Tunitie,  7  {1901),  No. 
eo,  pp.  600-608). — ^The  olive  fly  {Dacux  olese)  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  enemiee 
of  olive  culture.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  pulp  of  the  olive,  completely  de8tro3ring  it. 
The  olives  which  are  stung  fall  to  the  ground  prematurely,  and  furnish  an  oil  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Of  the  many  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  combating 
this  insect  the  author  considers  none  as  permanently  effective,  except  where  all  the 
residents  of  a  given  locality  cooperate  in  fighting  the  insect  For  destruction  of  the 
larvae  while  hibernating  in  soil,  carbon  bisulphid  is  recommended  as  effective.  Brief 
notes  are  also  given  on  Phlceotnbut  oleie. 

Apple  maggot,  F.  W.  Card  and  G.  E.  Adams  (Rhode  Mand  Sla.  RpL  1901, 
p.  SS7). — Observations  in  1899  indicated  that  deep  plowing  of  orchards  in  spring 
might  serve  as  a  check  on  the  apple  maggot  The  results  obtained  in  1900  were  not 
encouraging;  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  affected  in  an  orchard  which  had 
been  treated  in  this  way.  Further  experiments  are  being  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  conditions  which  influence  this  excessive  infestation. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  of  Alsophila  pometaria,  W.  £.  Hinds  (Canad.  EnL, 
SS  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  185-190,  figs.  7). — The  insect  is  described  in  its  various  stages, 
and  notes  are  given  on  its  history  and  life  habits.  The  ^g  mass,  containing  220 
eggs,  was  found  on  the  golden  willow  on  March  14.  The  mass  was  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  laboratory  until  April  23,  when  the  larvte  began  to  emerge.  During 
the  last  larval  stage  the  insect  feeds  voraciously,  but  becomes  sluggish  near  the  end 
of  the  stage.  The  larvte  enter  the  earth  and  form  cases  of  soil  particles,  held 
together  by  silk  threads.  The  pup«e  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  until  Octo- 
ber, when  an  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  all  of  them  had  been  destroyed, 
probably  by  red  ants. 

Erinose  of  the  vine,  F.  T.  Biolktti  und  E.  H.  Twiobt  (Oalifomia  Sla.  BuL  1S6, 
pp.  7,  figt.  6). — This  disease  is  characterized  by  swellings  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  with  depressions  on  the  lower  surface.  When  numerous,  the  swellings  may 
cause  deformation  of  the  leaves,  but  no  change  of  color.  The  leaves  retain  their 
green  color  until  late  in  the  season.  The  lower  surface  of  the  infested  leaves  becomes 
covered  with  a  felt  of  white  hairs,  which  later  in  the  season  becomes  brown. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  a  mite,  PhytopUu  vitit.  A  description  of 
the  mite  is  given.  The  4-legged  larvee  hibernate  in  the  bark  of  the  vine  or  among 
the  bud  scales.  The  mite  rarely  causes  serious  injury  to  the  vine;  occasionally, 
however,  it  may  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  vines  and  reduce  the  crop  to  some 
extent.  The  worst  infestations  observed  in  California  were  on  Flame  Tokay  and 
Mission  varieties.  The  mite  was  also  found  on  Zinfandel  and  Muscat  The  use  of 
sulphur  checks  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  where  this  treatment  is  regulariy 
applied  the  mite  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  Cuttings  from  affected  vines 
may  be  disinfected  by  placing  them  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  122°  F.  for  10 
minutes. 

Means  of  combating'  Tortrix  amhiguella  in  spring'  and  siunmer,  J.  Labobdb 
(Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  (Sd.  L'Egt),  SS  (1901),  No.  S3,  pp.  ffaJ-707).— The  author  makes 
a  detailed  report  on  the  various  methods  which  have  been  used  for  destroying  this 
insect  in  its  different  stages.  During  the  spring  and  summer  T.  ambigttella  and 
Endemis  botrana  occur  in  vineyards  in  all  stages,  and  artificial  methods  of  destruc- 
tion must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  conditions  of  each  case.  The 
methods  which  have  been  most  successfully  used  for  destruction  of  the  moths  are 
the  use  of  lantern  traps  and  catching  by  means  of  rackets  moistened  with  liquid 
insecticides.  The  conditions  which  are  most  favorable  to  the  use  of  lantern  traps 
are  dark  nights  without  rain  and  with  a  moderate  temperature.  Notes  are  given 
on  the  numbers  ot  moths  captured  by  these  methods  in  different  months  of  the 
year.    In  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  various  insecticides  have  been  used,  including 
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snlphviric  acid  in  1  or  2  per  cent  solutions,  essence  of  terebinth  and  soap,  and  kero- 
sene emulsion.  The  most  successful  remedy  for  destroying  caterpillars  was  found 
in  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  arsenical  soap  had  been  added.  Spraying  with  these 
insecticides  caused  a  nearly  complete  destruction  of  the  caterpillars  and  caused  no 
Injury  to  the  grapes.  The  author  believes  that  while  artificial  remedies  may  be 
adopted  in  the  combating  of  the  insect  in  all  its  etagea,  it  is  specially  desirable 
that  the  chief  efiorts  should  be  directed  toward  destroying  the  insect  in  its  larval 
stage. 

The  ravag«s  of  Tortriz  pilleriana  in  the  Beai^olais,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  moths  by  means  of  acetylene  gas  lamps,  6.  Gastine  and  V.  Vbrmorkl, 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  Pari*,  ISS  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  4SS-491).—T:he  author  made 
use  of  acetylene  lamps  with  the  jet  of  the  height  of  from  12  to  16  cm.,  situated 
above  the  center  of  a  shallow  circular  metallic  vessel  of  from  40  to  50  cm.  diameter. 
The  vessel  was  partly  filled  with  water  covered  with  a  film  of  kerosene.  In 
using  these  lamps  in  vineyards  it  was  noticed  that  comparatively  few  moths  were 
captured  in  the  early  evening.  The  most  abundant  captures  took  place  late  at 
night.  Detailed  tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  moths  of  T.  pilleriana,  and 
a  nomber  of  other  insects  caught  by  each  lamp  for  each  night.  From  these  tables 
it  appears  that  from  July  13  to  31, 170,000  moths  of  T.  pilleriana  were  captured,  or  an 
average  of  940  moths  for  each  lamp  per  night.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  acetylene 
lamp  was  found  to  be  about  8  centimes  per  night. 

Smyrna  figs  growing  in  CaUfomia,  H.  E.  Van  Deman  (Bural  New  Yorker,  60 
(1901),  No.  S680,  p.  403). — The  author  recounts  the  history  of  attempts  to  introduce 
the  fig  insect  into  California  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  Smyrna  figs.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  fruit  was  produced  as  a  result  of  the  successful  introduction  of  this 
insect,  and  the  fruit,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  imported  directiy  from  Smyrna. 

Orchards,  insects,  diseases,  and  spraying,  F.  Sherman  (Bui.  North  Carolina 
SlaU  Bd.  Agr.,  S2  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  9-S4,  fig»-  7).— The  benefits  of  spraying  are 
briefly  discussed  in  a  general  manner.  A  report  is  given  upon  an  inspection  of 
orchards  of  the  State,  in  which  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit  and  the  comparative  prevalence  or  scarcity  of  the  insect  and  fungus  pests. 
Directions  are  given  for  the  selection  and  management  of  different  kinds  of  spraying 
apparatus,  together  with  formulas  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  Paris  green,  and  kerosene 
emulsion.  A  list  of  the  nurserymen  doing  business  in  the  State  is  presented,  and 
suggestions  are  given  to  intending  purchasers  concerning  inspection  of  nursery  stock 
before  it  is  accepted. 

Beneficial -insects,  H.  Wsb  (Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14  (1901),  No.  2S,  pp. 
65S-569,fig».  S). — Descriptive,  biological,  and  economic  notes  on  species  of  ichneu- 
mon and  tachina  flies. 

Scavenger  beetles  and  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  C.  Onelli  (Bol.  Agr.  y 
Qanaderia,  1  (1901),  No.  l,pp.  !S7-i9). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  work  of 
various  species  of  scavenger  "beetles  in  altering  the  physical  characters  of  the  manure 
of  cows  and  horses  and  in  burying  these  substances  beneath  the  soil.  The  well- 
known  habit  of  these  insects  in  burying  small  balls  of  manure  in  which  their  eggs 
are  deposited  makes  it  necessary  to  remove  about  5  cc.  of  soil  for  each  ball.  Esti- 
mates are  given  by  the  author  of  the  amount  of  earth  thus  removed  from  given  areas 
by  scavenger  beeUes.  This  quantity  in  localities  where  the  beetles  are  numerous  is 
so  large  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  earthworms.  In  making  exca- 
vations nndemeath  and  around  the  droppings  of  cows  and  horses  it  was  found 
that  the  soil  was  rendered  more  loose  and  friable  by  the  work  of  the  beetles,  and 
that  small  particles  of  the  manure  were  scattered  through  the  soil  at  various  depths. 
In  pasture  land  the  droppings  of  domestic  animals  contain  many  seeds  of  grasses 
which  are  still  capable  of  germination  if  placed  in  favorable  conditions;  these  seeds 
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are  buried  by  the  insects  along  with  the  manure  and  at  a  suitable  depth  for  the 
development  of  vigorous  grass  plants.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  is  made  by  being  buried  beneath  the  soil  where 
it  is  not  subject  to  desiccation.  When  thus  placed  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  it 
is  distributed  in  small  quantities  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and 
is  thus  more  immediately  available  for  these  plants.  The  species  of  insects  which 
are  most  concerned  in  this  work  are  Oapru  campettrii,  C.  eylindriea,  Phtmtu  impertOa, 
and  Ordophagus  hirctdus. 

Aquatic  insecta  in  the  Adirondacka,  J.  6.  Nbbdham  and  C.  Bbitkn  (Bui.  Xeie 
York  State  Mu*.,  9  (1901),  No.  47,  pp.  S8S-61S,  pit.  36,  fig».  ^).— This  report  is  based 
on  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  about  100  species  of  insects.  During 
this  work  10  new  species  and  2  new  genera  were  discoverd  and  many  additions  were 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  other  known  species.  The  work 
was  done  along  the  Saranac  River  and  included  the  study  of  the  aquatic  insects  found 
in  various  small  ponds  and  streams  in  this  region.  A  description  is  given  of  the 
location,  and  the  methods  of  biological  research  which  were  adopted.  The  life  his- 
tories are  given  in  detail  of  a  number  of  species  of  Plecoptera,  Ephemerida,  Odonata, 
Neuroptera,  Trichoptera,  and  Diptera,  besides  brief  notes  on  other  orders  of  insects. 
A  list  of  sawflies,  with  descriptions  of  2  new  species,  is  given  by  A.  D.  Mat^llivmy. 
New  species  of  Diptera  are  described  by  D.  W.  Coquillett,  and  new  parasitic  Hyme- 
noptera  are  described  by  W.  H.  Asbmead. 

A  monograph  of  the  Oulicidae  or  mosquitoes,  F.  V.  Theobald  (London:  BritiA 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  1901,  roh.  1,  pp.  XVIII  +  4^4,  figs.  151;  H,  pp.  XIII  + 
391,  figs.  148;  S,  pp.  8,  pis.  ^).— The  present  monograph  constitutes  the  most,  com- 
plete account  of  mosquitoes  which  has  ever  been  published.  In  the  first  volume  a 
general  discussion  is  given  on  the  anatomy,  life  history,  habits,  and  gec^raphical 
distribution  of  mosquitoes.  The  natural  enemies  of  mosquitoes  are  mentioned  and  a 
brief  account  is  presented  of  the  agency  of  mosquitoes  in  carrying  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  filariasis,  and  other  diseases.  A  synoptic  table  is  given  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  different  genera  of  the  family,  22  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  author. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  species  of  each  genus,  and  another  table  is  presented 
giving  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  of  mosquitoes.  In  all,  122  species 
which  had  previously  been  described  are  recognized  as  good  species  and  redescribed, 
while  136  new  species  are  described.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  species  recog- 
nized in  the  monograph  up  to  258,  with  a  possible  addition  of  42  species  not  yet  identi- 
fied, which  would  make  the  total  number  300.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  collections  of 
the  British  Museum  there  are  100  or  more  new  species  which  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  volume.  It  will  probably  also  become  necessary  to  revise  the  genus 
Culex,  on  account  of  its  unwieldy  nature,  and  perhaps  to  exclude  certain  species 
from  that  genus.  An  extensive  bibliography  on  mosquitoes  is  given  in  the  second 
volume,  which  is  also  furnished  with  an  index.  The  figures  and  plates  are  original, 
37  of  the  latter  being  done  in  color,  while  5  of  the  plates  are  from  micro-photographs 
of  the  wing  scales  of  different  species  of  mosquitoes. 


FOODS— irUTEITIOH. 

Studies  on  bread  and  bread  making  at  tbe  UniTenity  of  Kinnesota  in 
1899  and  1900,  H.  Snydbr  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bvi. 
101,  pp.  65,  pis.  3,  fig.  1) . — The  investigations  reporte<l  cover  studies  of  (1 )  the  i-om- 
parative  nutritive  value — including  both  composition  and  digestibility— of  grahain 
flour,  entire- wheat  flour,  and  standard  patent  roller-pnwess  flour  milled  from  the  same 
lot  of  hard  Scotch  Fife  spring  wheat;  (2)  the  comparative  digestibility  of  bread  and  of 
oatmeal  in  experiments  with  a  ration  (.-onsisting  of  a  large,  a  medium,  and  a  small 
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amoont  of  l»ead  and  milk,  and  of  a  lai^  and  a  small  amount  of  oatmeal  and  milk; 
(3)  the  digestibility  of  bread  made  from  flour  in  which  the  proportion  of  starch  is 
increased;  and  (4)  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  afiected  by  increasing  or  diminishijtg 
the  proportion  of  starch,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flour,  by 
prolonged  heating  of  the  flours,  and  by  blending  different  types  of  flour. 

The  digestion  experiments  with  standard  patent  white  bread,  entire-wheat  bread, 
and  graham  bread,  gave  the  following  average  coefficients  of  digestibility: 

DigeitibUUy  of  different  torix  of  bread. 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrate. 

EneijT. 

f^tAndjtnl  patent  whitfl  hrffafl 

Percent. 
85.3 
80.4 
77.8 

Percent. 
66.4 
66.8 
68.0 

Pit  cent. 
9n.& 
94.1 
88.4 

Percent. 
90.1 

85.6 

OrKham  bread 

80.7 

The  principal  results  of  all  of  the  experiments  follow: 

Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  patent  flour  contained  a  little  less  protein  than 
the  graham  and  entire-wheat  flours,  but  its  protein  was  more  thoroughly  digested 
than  that  of  the  coarser  flours.  The  digestibility  of  first  and  second  patent  flours 
was  not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  standard  patent  flour.  In  every  case  the 
digestibility  was  high,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flours  were  finely  ground. 
Generally  speaking,  small  rations  were  somewhat  more  thoroughly  digested  than 
larger  rations,  and  bread  and  milk  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  oatmeal  and  milk. 
This  the  author  believes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oatmeal  was  much  coarser  than 
the  flour  from  which  the  bread  was  made. 

An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  starch  in  flour  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
digestibility  of  protein.  When  starch  was  added  to  flour  with  a  high  percentage  of 
gluten  containing  37.2  per  cent  gluteuin  and  62.8  per  cent  gliadin,  the  size  of  the  loaf 
was  not  reduced.  The  physical  qualities  of  the  bread,  however,  were  materially 
altered.  It  contained  less  moisture  than  bread  made  from  normal  flour.  When  the 
proportion  of  starch  in  flour  was  diminished  by  the  addition  of  moist  gluten,  the  size 
of  the  loaf  was  not  increased.  These  experiments  indicate  that  the  character  of 
gluten  rather  than  the  starch  content  of  flour  afiects  its  bread-making  qualities,  the 
size  of  the  loaf  being  determined  by  the  ratio  of  gliadin  to  glutenin  rather  than  by 
the  percentage  of  gluten  present. 

The  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  flour  used  for  bread  making  was  most  notice- 
able in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  dough  and  the  physical  quality  of  the  bread,  the 
best  bread  l^ing  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the  flour  was  about  70"  F.  Pro- 
longed heating  of  flour  impaired  its  bread-making  qualities,  affecting  both  color  and 
lightness. 

By  blending  hard  and  soft  wheats  the  undesirable  properties  of  each  were  counter- 
balanced. When  flour  containing  a  high  percentage  of  glutenin  was  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  with  flour  containing  a  high  percentage  of  gliadin,  the  loaf  produced  was 
larger  and  of  better  quality  than  that  from  either  flour  alone,  but  was  not  equal  in 
quality  to  that  produced  from  wheat  containing  a  normal,  well-balanced  gluten. 

A  farther  study  of  the  losses  in  the  process  of  making  bread,  L.  A.  Voor- 
HBSB  (New  Jertey  Sta».  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  1S4-17S). — A  number  of  experiments  are 
reported  on  the  losses  of  material  involved  in  bread  making  and  related  topics.  A 
portof  this  work  has  been  abstracted  from  a  previous  publication  (£.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  768). 
The  experiments  not  provioosly  noted,  according  to  the  author,  "  have  shown  that 
the  variability  in  the  loss  of  dry  matter,  as  observed  in  the  results  of  different  inves- 
tigators, may  occur  as  readily  in  the  experiments  of  a  single  investigator,  and  at  a 
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single  bakery,  since  the  range  of  the  same  in  these  experiments  [which  were  made 
under  such  condition]  was  from  1.41  per  cent  to  3.76  per  cent  The  experiments 
liave  also  shown  the  usual  di8api)earance  of  the  taX.  If  this  loss  of  fat  is  considered 
absolute,  in  some  of  the  ex()eriments  the  loss  of  carbohydrates  was  not  snfBcient 
to  account  for  their  consumption  by  the  yeast  to  a  su£Scient  d^^ee  to  raise  the 
bread.  .  .  . 

"An  examination  of  the  crust  and  crumb  of  bread  separately  in  search  for  the  seat 
of  this  discrepancy  revealed  the  unexpecte<l  result  that  in  the  composition  of  the 
dry  matter  of  each  there  was  but  little  difference;  and  the  crumb,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  a  teniixjrature  probably  no  higher  than  that  of  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  showed  as  decided  a  lack  of  ether  extract  as  the  crust  which  received  the  full 
heat  of  the  oven,  whereas  the  fuel  values  of  crust,  crumb,  and  raw  materials  were 
practically  the  same.  In  fact  the  similarity  of  composition  of  the  dry  matter  in 
crust  and  crumb  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  a'«ertion  that  the  losses  and  destructive 
processes  occurring  in  the  crust,  while  of  greater  magnitude,  perhaps,  afiected  the 
nutrients  in  the  same  relative  manner  as  in  the  crumb,  so  that  the  compoation  of 
their  dry  matter  was  practically  the  same.  Their  fuel  value  was  also  practically  the 
same,  and  while  there  may  have  been  complications  in  the  case  of  the  crust  which 
renders  it  advisable  to  susjwnd  judgment,  it  is  probable  that  the  composition  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  dough, 
or  raw  materials,  which  is  to  say  that  not  more  than  a  trifle  of  the  fat  was  actually 
lost." 

Experiments  on  losses  in  cooking  meat,  1898-1900,  H.  S.  Grikdlet,  H. 
McCouMACK,  H.  C.  Porter  ( U.  >S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Evperiment  SUUion*  BuL  lOi, 
pp.  64). — The  author  rei^rts  29  experiments  on  the  losses  sustained  when  meat  is 
cooked  by  pan  broiling, »'.  c,  frying  in  a  hot  pan  without  the  addition  of  fat,  and 
by  lx>iling  and  stewing.  In  the  latter  experiments  the  water  used  was  of  different 
emperatures  at  the  start  and  the  time  of  cooking  was  also  varied.  The  principal 
conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

The  chief  loss  in  weight  during  the  cooking  of  beef  is  due  to  the  driving  off  of 
water.  When  beef  is  "pan-broiled"  there  appears  to  be  no  great  loss  of  nutritive 
material.  When  l)eef  is  cooked  in  water  from  3  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  solids  is 
found  in  the  broth.  The  material  thus  removed  from  the  meat  has  been  designated 
as  a  loss,  but  is  not  an  actual  loss  if  the  broth  is  utilized  for  soup  or  in  other  ways. 
Beef  which  haa  l)een  used  for  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  or  broth  has  lost  com- 
paratively little  nutritive  value,  though  much  of  the  flavoring  material  has  been 
removed.  The  amount  of  fat  found  in  the  broth  varies  directly  with  the  amount 
present  in  the  meat — i.  e.,  the  fatter  the  meat  the  larger  the  quantity  in  the  broth. 
The  amount  of  water  lost  during  cooking  varies  inversely  as  the  fatness  of  the 
meat — i.  e.,  the  fatter  the  meat  the  less  the  shrinkage  in  cooking.  In  cooking  in 
water  the  loss  of  constituents  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  piece  of 
meat.  In  other  words,  the  smaller  the  piece  the  greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  The 
loss  appears  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  of  cooking.  When  meat  in  pieces 
weighing  from  IJ  to  5  lbs.  is  cooked  in  water  at  80  to  85°  C.  (175  to  185°  F.)  there 
appears  to  be  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  material  found  in  the  broth  whether 
the  meat  is  placed  in  cold  water  or  hot  water  at  the  start  The  nature  of  the  nitroge- 
nous ingredients  of  the  broth  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  This  subject  is  now  being 
studied  in  connection  with  turther  inquiries  regarding  the  changes  in  meat  in 
cooking. 

The  examination  of  eg^g  pastes,  A.  Scrmid  and  E.  Philippe  (Sehwdz.  Wchntchr. 
Pharm.,  39(1901),  pp.  330-341;  af>t.  m  Ztschr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  Gemusmtl.,  6  (190g), 
No.  1,  p.  3~>). — Analytical  data  are  reported. 

Milk  as  food  for  man  at  different  agres,  F.  E.  HellotrSm  {HtMngfon,  190t;  rev. 
in  Ilidn.  MjblkhushaU.,  10  {1901),  No.  2S,  p.  90). 
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A  new  source  of  food  {Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  17  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  7S8,  729).— li 
is  stated  that  an  edible  meal  may  be  prepared  from  hoise  chestnuta  by  extracting  the 
pulverized  nnts  with  alcohol. 

A  study  of  the  diet  of  the  laboring:  classes  in  Edinburgh,  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  town  council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  D.  N.  Paton,  J.  C. 
jyvwov,  and  Elsie  M.  Inqlis  {Edinburgh:  0.  Shvlze  de  Co.,  1901,  pp.  104). — Dietary 
studies  are  reported  of  15  families  living  in  the  thickly  congested  districts  of  Edinburgh. 
As  regards  income,  the  families  were  divided  into  3  groups:  (1)  those  with  the  r^ular 
wages  under  |5  per  week,  (2)  those  with  $5  to  15.75  per  week,  and  (3)  those  with 
incomes  of  from  $7  to  $10  per  week.  The  difierent  families  and  groups  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  On  an  average,  it  is  stated,  the  typical  diet  of  an  Edinburgh 
laborer's  family  contained  107  gm.  protein,  88  gm.  fat,  and  479  gm.  carbohydrates, 
together  furnishing  3,228  calories.  Both  the  protein  and  the  eneigy  were  regarded 
as  too  small.  More  than  one-half  the  protein  was  supplied  by  vegetable  foods. 
Although  more  money  was  spent  for  animal  foods  than  for  vegetable  foods,  more 
nutritive  material  was  supplied  by  the  latter.  The  average  cost  of  the  diet  was  about 
f  1  per  man  per  week.  The  principal  foods  used  were  bread,  potatoes,  milk,  vege- 
tables, sugar  and  beef.  Relatively  large  amounts  of  more  expensive  foods,  such  as 
beef,  milk,  and  ^gs,  were  consumed,  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  cheaper  food, 
such  as  oatmeal,  peas,  and  barley.  The  authors  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
bread  and  tea  or  bread  and  butter  in  place  of  the  oatmeal  porridge  once  so  commonly 
eaten.  The  superior  food  value  of  porridge  is  pointed  out.  In  order  to  improve  the 
diet  of  families  like  a  number  of  those  cited,  the  authors  believe  that  they  should  be 
taught  "(1)  that  a  diet  of  tea  and  bread,  or  of  tea,  bread  and  butter  (the  lazy  diet), 
is  faulty;  (2)  that  the  faults  of  the  tea  and  bread  diet  can  be  corrected  by  the  free 
use  of  meat,  ^gs,  or  other  animal  food,  but  that  this  mode  of  correction  is  expensive; 
(3)  that  the  faults  can  also  be  corrected  by  the  free  use  of  oatmeal  with  milk,  or  of 
peas  or  beans,  without  extra  cost;  and  (4 )  that  to  correct  the  faults  of  a  tea  and  bread 
diet,  either  money  spent  on  animal  food  or  labor  spent  on  the  cooking  of  vegetable 
food  is  necessary;  if  they  have  not  the  former,  the  money,  they  most  use  the  latter, 
the  labor  of  properly  cooking  more  nutritive  foods." 

Some  results  of  recent  dietary  studies  in  the  TTnited  States,  O.  F.  Tower 
(Western  Reserve  Univ.  Bui.,  n.  ser.,  4  {1901),  No.  S,  pp.  47-63). — Recent  dietary 
studies  made  in  the  United  States  are  discussed,  and  a  dietary  study,  made  by  the 
author,  of  a  professional  man's  family  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  reported.  The  average 
amounts  consumed  per  man  per  day  were:  Protein  98  gm.,  fat  87  gm.,  carbohydrates 
377  gm.,  together  furnishing  2,735  calories. 

Dietary  studies  at  Western  Beserve  University,  O.  F.  Toweb  ( Wegtem  Reserve 
Dniv.  But.,  n.  ser.,  4  (1901)  No.  6,  pp.  146-164). — Two  dietary  studies  are  reported; 
one  was  made  at  a  boarding  club  consisting  of  men  students,  and  the  other  at  a  club 
consisting  of  women  students.  The.  former  consumed  on  an  average  per  man  per 
day,  140  gm.  protein,  157  gm.  fat,  and  444  gm.  carbohydrates,  the  fuel  value  being 
3,830  calories.  The  average  amounts  consumed  per  woman  per  day  in  the  second 
study  were  103  gm.  protein,  131  gm.  fat,  and  348  gm.  carbohydrates,  the  fuel  value 
being  3,060  calories.  This  was  calculated  as  equivalent  to  129  gm.  protein,  164  gm. 
fat,  435  gm.  carbohydrates,  and  3,825  calories  per  man  per  day.  The  results  of  these 
studies  are  comjjared  with  similar  data  obtained  elsewhere. 

Froteids  and  their  value  team,  the  standpoint  of  the  physiology  of  nutrition, 
A.  JoLLES  {Ztschr.  IMersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  4  {1901),  No.  S4,PP- 1163, 1164).— 
In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Ham  burg  meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians, 
1901,  the  author  reports  experiments  on  the  nutritive  value  of  different  proteids.  In 
his  opinion,  unless  nitrogen  is  present  in  any  given  proteid  in  a  form  which  yields 
urea  it  is  not  well  utilized.  Hexon  bases  were  recovered  in  the  feces  and  not  in  the 
urine. 
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Since  the  form  in  which  nitrof^n  is  present  determines  itti  nutritive  value,  the 
author  believes  that  it  is  not  possible  to  learn  the  nutritive  value  of  proteids  by  the 
ordinary  analytical  methods. 

Influence  of  formic  aldehyde  upon  the  xnetaholism  of  children,  F.  W.  Tun- 
NiCLlFPKand  O.  Rosenheim  {Jottr.  Ifyg.  ICambridge],  1  (1901),  No.  S;  abt.  inBritUh 
Med.  Jour.,  190i,  No.  214S,  Epit.,  p.  16). — From  their  experiments  the  authors  con- 
clude that  "in  healthy  children  dilute  formic  aldehyde  given  with  food  (1  in  9,000) 
produces  a  retention  of  water  in  the  body,  but  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  nitrogen 
or  phosphorus  metabolism  or  fat  assimilation,  though  a  tendency  in  larger  doees  to 
diminish  phosphorus  and  fat  assimilation,  referable  to  an  influence  upon  pancreatic 
digestion,  is  inferred.  In  a  delicate  child  no  retention  of  water  in  the  body  reeolts, 
and  there  is  a  diminution  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  fat  assimilation,  with  intes- 
tinal irritation,  referable  to  interference  with  pancreatic  digestion.  In  all  the  cases  the 
excretion  of  lecithin  was  diminished,  and  no  intestinal  antiseptic  action  was  noticed, 
while  the  general  liealth  remained  constant" 

Cleaning  fruit  before  it  is  eaten,  B.  EnRLicH  {Arch.  Hyg.,  41  (1901),  No.  S,  pp. 
16g-176). — A  number  of  instances  are  cited  in  which  diseases  were  conveyed  by  fruit 
gathered,  markete<l,  or  handled  under  unsanitary  conditions.  The  author  points 
out  that  micro-organisms  a<lliere  rejulily  to  the  surface  of  fruits.  Experiments  were 
therefore  undertaken  to  determine  the  number  and  kinds  of  such  micru-organiamg. 
The  smallest  number  were  found  on  blueberries  and  plums  and  the  lai^cst  number 
on  currants  and  cherries.  It  was  found  to  be  possible  to  remove  the  greater  num- 
ber of  micro-oiganisms  by  washing. 
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Fodders  and  feeds  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  177-180). — Analyses  are 
reporte<i  of  oat  and  pea  forage,  hay  and  straw  (manured  in  different  ways),  ground 
oats  and  peas,  alfalfa  of  different  cuttings,  alfalfa  hay,  cowpeas  and  Kafir  com'  forage, 
wheat  fodder,  crimson  clover,  ground  beans,  hominy  meal,  hominy  feed,  cotton-seed 
meal,  middlings,  wheat  bran,  pea  meal,  gluten  meal,  dried  distillers'  grains,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  corn  meal,  oat  feed,  ami  stweral  commercial  feeds.  The  wheat  fod- 
der had  the  following  percentage  composition:  Water,  77.26;  protein,  2.35;  fat.  0.68; 
nitrogen-free  extract,  11.97;  crude  fiber,  5.92;  and  ash,  1.82. 

Market  prices  of  commercial  feed*  (pp.  180,181). — ^The  average  market  price  in  New 
Jersey  of  a  numl)er  of  feeding  stuffs  for  several  years  is  recorded. 

Inspection  of  feeding  stuffs,  \V.  U.  Jobuan  and  C.  G.  jBUTEai  (New  York  SUttt 
ISta.  Bui.  19S,  pp.  3S-61). — Under  the  provision  of  the  State  feeding-stuffs  law  analy- 
ses were  made  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linsee<l  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten 
feeds,  gerui  oil  meal,  special  gluten,  malt  sprouts,  proprietary  feeds  (cereal  breakbst 
food  by-pnxlucts),  com  bran,  barley,  poultry  footls,  offals  from  milling  wheat  and 
rye,  and  ground  grains,  chiefly  mixed  com  and  oats.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a 
list  of  the  brands  of  feeding  stuffs  licensed  in  the  State  for  the  year  1901,  comments 
on  the  facts  shown  by  the  analysis  made,  as  well  as  suggestions  to  manufacturers  and 
consumers. 

Pea-vine  hay,  W.  F.  Massey  (Bvd.  North  CarolituiStale  Bd.  Agr,,  es  {1901),  No. 9, 
pp.  19,  go). — Directions  are  given  for  curing  pea-vine  hay. 

Hay  of  Norwegian  fodder  plants,  F.  H.  Were.vskiolo  (Tidtskr.  Nortke  Landbr., 
7  (1900),  No.  11,  pp.  498-609). — Chemical  and  botanical  analyses  of  62  samples  of 
hay  from  grasses  and  I^:ume8,  28  samples  of  hay  from  mountain  pastures  (»aterho), 
and  27  samples  of  marsh  and  woodland  hay  ( skogho ) .  The  ordinary  food  constittients 
are  given  in  all  cases;  also  digeetible  and  indigestible  albomlnoids  and  amids.— 

F.  W.  WOUk 
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The  utilization  of  potatoes  (Braumchweig  Landic.  Zfg.,  69  {1901),  No.  SI,  pp. 
S14,  3J5). — The  possibility  of  profitably  feeding  potatoes  when  they  are  low  in  price 
is  discussed,  and  directions  given  for  feeding  them  to  different  farm  animals. 

Milk-molasses  feed  {Braunschweig  Landw.  Zlg.,  69  [1901),  No.  61,  p.  £16). — ^A 
brief  account  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  feed  made  from  molasses  and  the  albumin 
and  casein  of  skim  milk. 

On  the  feeding'  value  of  seaweeds,  P.  R.  Sollibd  ( Tidvtkr.  Norske  Landbr.,  8 
(1901),  jVo.  1,  pp.  IS-SO). — Chemical  analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  Fucus,  Lami- 
naria,  and  Sarcophyllis  species,  with  a  discussion  of  their  value  as  feeding  stuffs,  and 
a  bibliography  on  the  subject.— f.  w.  woll. 

Bice  ensilage  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  4,  p-  415). — A  brief  note  is 
given  on  the  successful  use  of  rice  for  silage.  The  crop  was  cut  when  the  rice  was  in 
the  ear  but  before  the  grains  ha<l  begun  to  harden. 

On  the  physiological  valuation  of  nutrients— animal  metabolism,  II. 
IsAACBSBN  (Tidtikr.  Norske  Landbr.,  7  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  433-470). 

Concemingmetabolismwhen  water  is  withheld,  A.  Spibolbr  (ZUchr.  Biol.,  41 
(1901),  No.  2,  pp.  SS9-Zf0). — Experiments  are  reporte<l  and  discussed. 

The  resorption  of  fat  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water, 
E.  PflOgeb  (Arch.  Phymol.  IPfluger],  86  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  i-.#e).— Experiments 
are  reported  and  discusstid. 

Further  investigations  on  the  resorption  of  fat  in  water  soluble  form,  K. 
PflGqeb  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfluger'],  88  {1901),  No.  6-8,  pp.  g99-S38).—A  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  are  reported. 

Concerning  the  value  of  soaps  in  the  resorption  of  fat,  E.  PfxUoeb  (Arch. 
Physiol.  IPfliiger'],  88  (1901),  No.  9-10,  pp.  431-452). — Experiments  which  are  reported 
in  detail  and  an  extended  review  of  the  subject  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that 
fatty  acids  are  absorbed  in  a  form  in  which  they  are  looselj'  bound  together;  that 
is,  in  a  labile  condition.  This  is  r^farded  as  midway  between  a  dissociated  condi- 
tion and  a  condition  of  stability.  The  resorption  of  fat,  however,  necessitates  a 
cleavage  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Resorption  in  the  intestine — m,  R.  Hober  {Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfluger'],  86  {1901), 
No.  3-4,  pp.  199-214). — A  study  of  resorption  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine. 

Concerning  quantitative  resorption  in  the  large  and  small  intestine,  F. 
Reach  (Arch.  Physiol.  [.Pflilger'],  86  {1901),  No.  5-6,  pp.  247-258).— From  experi- 
ments with  gelatin  and  albuminose  solutions,  with  and  without  salt,  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  resorption  is  much  greater  in  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  large 
intestine. 

On  the  resorption  of  artiflcially  colored  fat,  L.  Hofbaubr  {Arch.  Physiol. 
[Pfiiiger'],  84  {1901),  No.  11-12,  pp.  619-627).— The  additional  experiments  reported 
contirm  the  author  in  his  opinion  that  minute  particles  of  fat  pass  the  intestinal  wall 
without  saponification.     (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  981.) 

Experiments  on  resorption,  digestion,  and  metabolism  in  Echinoderma, 
O.  Ck)H!»HEiM  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  S3  {1901),  No.  1-2,  pp.  9-64).— Report  of  large 
number  of  investigations. 

The  chemistry  of  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  of  proteids — I,  D.  Lawbow 
(2Uschr.  Physiol.  Cliem.,  33  (1901),  No.  S-4,  pp.  312-338). — From  experiments  which 
are  reported  in  detail,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  when  pig  stomach  is  allowed  to 
digest  itself,  decomposition  being  hindered,  the  long-continued  action  of  pepsin 
induces  as  deep-seated  cleavage  of  protein  as  trypsin. 

Investigations  on  the  occtirrence  of  proteolytic  enzyms  in  the  animal 
body,  S.  G.  Hbdin  and  S.  Rowland  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  32  (1901),  No.  6,  pp. 
531-640). — Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  show  the  presence  of  enzyms  in  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  cattle,  calves,  horses,  and  dogs  and  to  study  their  nature  when 
present.    The  principal  deductions  are  summarized  as  follows:  The  spleen,  lym- 
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phatic  gland,  kidncrti,  and  liver  of  the  different  clanea  of  animals  examined  coa- 
taiDe<l  a  proteolytic  enzym  which  was  most  active  in  an  acid  solution.  The  skeletal 
muscles  alw)  containe<l  a  prot<>olytic  enzym,  but  it  is  relatively  less  active  and  its 
action  was  practically  the  same  in  alkaline,  acid,  and  neutral  solutions.  An  enzym 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart  was  similar  in  action  to  that  as  present  in  the 
organs  enumerated  al)ove. 

Studies  of  muscle  heat,  M.  Bi,ix  (Skand.  Arch.  Phy»ioL,lS  (1901),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
fiJ-l^S,  jiU.  ,1). — Exi>erimental  methods  are  described  and  an  extended  series  of 
investigations  rei>ort«'d  and  discussed. 

Concerning  a  hitherto  unknown  reducing  body  in  blood,  P.  Mates  (Ztacftr. 
Plnixiol.  Chcm.,S2  ( lOOl),  Xo.  6,  pp.  618-6S0). — According  to  the  author's  inveeitiga- 
tions,  glycuronic  acid  united  with  some  other  body  is  a  normal  constitoent  of  beef 
bloixl. 

Feeding  experiments  with  molasses  and  g^round  peat,  O.  Kbllneb,  O.  Zabk, 
and  H.  von  Gillern  (Laiulw.  Vm.Slat.,  66  {1901),  No. 4^,  pp.  S79~SSS). — Experi- 
ments were  made  with  2  sheep  on  the  digestibility  of  molasses,  fed  with  and  witJioot 
the  addition  of  ground  i)eat.  In  both  cases  the  basal  ration  consisted  of  meadow  bay, 
and  the  digestibility  of  this  feeding  stuff  alone  was  studied.  The  special  object  wss 
to  determine  the  influence  of  ground  peat  on  the  digeetibility  of  the  molasses.  The 
average  results  follow: 

DitjcftUjilUy  of  molax»e»  and  molat$es  feeds — Average  of  hoo  »heep. 
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The  authors  conclude  that  not  only  is  the  ground  peat  itself  indigestible,  but  it 
diminishes  the  feeding  value  of  the  other  materials,  since  it  increases  the  amount  of 
nutrients  excreted  in  the  feces. 

The  Angora  goat,  G.  F.  Thomi-son  ( 11  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Farmerif  But.  1S7,  pp.  47, 
figx.  7). — A  popular  edition  of  a  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1077). 

Poultry  division,  A.  A.  Brigham  {Rhode  Idand  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S97-SSS, 
}il,i.  0). — Brief  statements  are  made  concerning  the  work  of  the  station  poultry 
division.  The  work  included  brooding  experiments  with  incubator  chickens  (see 
p.  TitH) ,  a  study  of  poultry  disea-^es  (see  p.  793),  determinations  (by  Martha  Austin) 
of  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  of  incubators,  breeding  experiments  with 
Belgian  hares  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  black  strain,  and  other  investigations, 
which  are  rejiortctl  elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  determinations  of  carbon  dioxid  are  not  regarded  as  sufficient  for  drawing 
definite  <!onclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  amount  on  the  batching  of  ^gs.  The 
object  of  the  investigation  was  to  learn  why  so  large  proportion  of  chickens  expire  on 
the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  day  of  incubation  when  the  embryonic  growth  is  nearly 
or  quite  complete. 

PrcKenntion  of  eggs  (pp.  304-323).— The  value  was  tested  as  a  preservative  for  eggs 
of  water  glass,  dry  table  salt,  limewater  and  salt  brine,  vaseline,  ashes,  gypsum, 
powdered  sulphur,  powdered  sulphur  and  sulphur  fiunes,  permanganate  of  potash, 
salicylic  acid  and  .salt  brine.  Some  of  the  eggs  used  were  fertile,  others  infertila 
The  general  deductions  <lrawn  from  the  investigations  follow: 

"Of  the  different  methods  tested  in  this  series  of  experiments  the  old  way  of 
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tudng  slaked  lime  and  salt  brine  proved  to  be  very  effectual,  and  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  inexpensive.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  practice.  For  a  period  of  a  few 
-weeks  only,  smearing  the  ef^  with  vaseline  may  prove  an  effective  method  of  pres- 
ervation. In  the  place  of  vaseline  almost  any  clean,  greasy  substance  may  be  used. 
For  a  period  of  a  few  months  only,  packing  in  dry  table  salt  is  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation. Of  all  the  substances  experimented  with,  the  water  glass  solution 
proved  most  worthy  of  commendation.  The  .  .  .  experiments  showed  that  the 
vrater  glass  solution  could  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent  and  still  retain  its  preserving 
quality.  Water  glass  can  be  obtained  of  druggists  at  trom  40  to  60  cts.  per  gallon.  It 
is  easily  manipulated  and  the  solution  may  be  repeatedly  used.  The  eggs  should  be 
completely  immeised  in  the  solution,  and  if  any  eggs  float,  an  inner  cover  which  will 
sink  them  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  shonld  be  used.  In  several  tests  where 
the  ^gs  were  placed  in  stone  jars  inverted  saucers  were  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
ex|>ense  for  the  water  glass  at  60  cts.  per  gallon  would  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of 
a  cent  per  dozen  ^gs.  This  does  not  include  the  expense  of  the  jar  or  other  recepta- 
cle, which  may  be  of  stoneware,  glass,  or  wood." 

JVote»  on  Rhode  Island  Reds  (pp.  324-333). — The  origin  and  characteristics  of  the 
strain  of  poultry  known  as  Rhode  Island  Beds  is  discussed. 

Trap  nests,  T.  H.  Taylor  {Rhode Island^.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  SS4S4S,  pi.  1,  dgm.  1).— 
Comparative  tests  were  made  with  a  number  of  sorts  of  trap  nests.  The  author 
noted  the  number  of  Umes  the  nests  operated  and  failed  to  operate,  as  well  as  the 
nomber  of  eggs  laid  in  the  nest,  outside  the  nest,  etc. 

"Although  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  trap  nests  to  determine  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  individual  hens,  the  impracticability  of  their  use  on  a  large  scale  is  evident, 
since  the  expense  of  attending  them  overbalances  m  a  business  sense  the  results 
obtained.  In  all  the  tests  here  reported  it  was  found  necessary  to  look  at  the  nests 
daring  the  busy  laying  season  at  least  5  times  per  day,  and  if  a  hen  had  laid  each 
time  it  took  considerably  more  than  the  'one  minute  a  day'  claimed  by  more  than 
one  of  the  inventors  to  release  the  hen  and  credit  the  egg  to  her  account.    .  .  . 

"We  fail  to  see  how  any  of  the  devices  could  prevent  egg  eating,  as  was  claimed 
for  some  of  them.  In  all  the  nests  the  hen  had  access  to  the  egg  after  it  was  laid, 
imd  in  one  or  two  instances  a  hen  was  known  to  eat  the  ^;g." 

Narrow,  medium,  and  wide  rations  for  chickens,  T.  H.  Tatlob  {Rhode  Island 
8ta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S47-SS4) . — Tests  extending  over  3  years  were  made  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  narrow,  medium,  and  wide  rations.  In  every  case  3  lots  of  10 
chickens  each  were  used.  The  chickens  fed  the  medium  ration  were  given  cracke*.! 
com  in  the  morning  and  at  night  a  mash  of  mixed  ground  grain  and  beef  scrap,  the 
nntritive  ratio  of  the  ration  being  1:6.  The  lot  receiving  the  narrow  ration  received 
oatB  in  the  morning  and  the  same  mash  at  night  as  lot  1.  In  addition  they  were 
^ven  cat  green  bone  3  times  a  week.  Thenutritiveratio  was  1:2.8.  The  lot  fe<l  the 
wide  ration  received  the  cracked  com  in  the  morning  and  at  night  a  mash  of  bran  and 
com  meal.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  this  ration  was  1:8.4.  The  tests  covered  a  total 
of  92  days.  In  every  case  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  was  produced  on  the  narrow 
ration  and  the  smallest  number  on  the  wide  ration.  The  average  cost  of  the  feed 
per  hen  per  day  on  the  3  rations  was  0.19,  0.18,  and  0;16  ct,  respectively.  The  coat 
per  egg  on  the  3  rations,  0.97,  0.8,  and  1.34  cts.,  respectively. 

Chemical  analyses  showed  that  the  manure  from  the  naisrow  ration  contained  the 
laigest  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

American  breeds  of  fowls.  II,  The  Wyandotte,  T.  F.  McGrew  ( U.  S.  Depl. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indicgtry  Bui.  SI,  pp.  SO,  col.  pis.  10,  figs.  S). — ^The  origin  of 
the  Wyandotte  breed  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  classes  are  treated  of. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  information  on  breeding  Wyandottes,  their  value  as  gen- 
eral-porpoee  fowls,  and  related  topics. 
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Poultry  division  {New  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  178-185,  pi*.  7).— Statis- 
tics of  the  poultry  exported  are  given,  and  poultry  raising  under  local  conditions 
and  similar  topics  are  discussed. 

A  Queensland  duck  farm  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1901),  No.  4,  pp.  398-400, 
pU.  S). — A  descriptive  article. 

Kenewed  studies  in  oyster  culture,  J.  Nelson  {New  Jersey  SUu.  Jtpt.  1900,  pp. 
S15S50,  ph.  4). — P^xperinients  on  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  are  reported, 
and  the  general  principles  of  oyster  culture  discussed.  The  author  believes  that  the 
methods  of  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  are  not  sufficiently  developed  so  that 
they  can  lie  successfully  applied  commercially. 

"Meanwhile  the  method  of  shell  planting  with  intermixed  spawners  has  been 
shown  to  be  eminently  successful  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  oyster  planters.  Tbe 
only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  development  in'  our  State  is  the 
unsatisfactory  legal  status  of  the  business." 


DAIBT  FABMINO— DAIBTHra. 

Beport  of  the  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry,  C.  B.  Lane  {New  Jersey  Stat. 
Rpl.  1900,  pp.  ^57-364,  2i>(>-.'ill,  pU.  «).— The  principal  lines  of  dairy  work  during 
the  year  are  reported  upon  in  detail. 

SoiJing  <To;»f(  pp.  200-264). — Fourteen  forage  crops  were  grown  for  soiling  purposes, 
tabulated  data  for  which  are  given  showing  the  dates  of  seeding  and  cutting,  amount 
of  seed  uHcd,  cost  of  labor,  seed,  and  fertilizers,  and  the  yield,  together  with  notes  on 
the  different  croj*. 

Experiment  with  wide  rs.  halaneed  rations  (pp.  266-273). — A  ration  composed  of 
silage,  timothy  and  clover  hay,  wheat  bran,  and  com-and-cob  meal,  and  having  a 
nutritive  rate  of  1: 8.9,  was  compared  with  a  ration  composed  of  silage,  timothy  and 
clover  hay,  wheat  bran,  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  having  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1:5.4.  The  two  rations  were  fed  to  2  lots  of  2  cows  each  for  30 
days  and  were  then  reversed,  and  after  a  transition  period  of  7  days  were  fed  for  30 
days  longer.  The  yield  of  milk  was  12.8  per  cent  greater  and  the  yield  of  fat  14.6 
per  cent  greater  on  the  "  balanced"  than  on  the  wide  ration.  The  fat  content  of  the 
milk  averaged  4.24  per  cent  on  the  wide  ration  and  4.32  per  cent  on  the  balanced 
ration.  When  the  wide  ration  was  fed  the  cost  of  food  for  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  1  IK 
of  butter  was,  respectively,  69.1  and  13.9  cts.,  and  when  the  balanced  ration  was  fed 
66.3  and  13.2  cts.,  respectively.  The  animals  also  made  a  greater  gain  in  live  weight 
on  the  balanced  ration. 

Feeding  twice  rs.  three  time*  daily  (pp.  273-276). — Four  cows  were  divided  into  2  lots 
and  fed  the  same  ration,  composed  of  silage,  dried  brewers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  morning  and  evening  during  2  periods  of  15  days  each.  In  addi- 
tion, lot  1  during  the  first  period  and  lot  2  during  the  second  period  were  fed  corn- 
stalks at  noon.  When  fed  3  times  a  day  the  cows  produced  2.4  per  cent  more  milk 
and  2.7  per  cent  more  butter  and  made  a  greater  gain  in  live  weight  than  when  fed 
twice  a  day.  The  gain  in  milk  is  estimated  as  paying  for  the  cornstalks  actually 
eaten  at  the  rate  of  $4.35  per  ton. 

Number  of  test*  requiredin  testing  cows  for  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  (pp.  277-289). — 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  yield  and  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  2  cows  tested  daily 
and  at  intervals  of  7, 14, 21,  and  30  days  for  5  months.  Tests  made  once  a  week  gave 
100.3  per  cent  of  the  actual  yield  of  milk  and  fat  as  shown  by  the  daily  record;  tests 
made  once  in  2  weeks,  99.7  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  99.3  per  cent  of  the  fat;  testa 
made  onct  in  3  weeks,  99.5  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  102.2  per  cent  of  the  fat;  and 
monthly  testa  99.6  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  98.3  per  cent  of  the  fat  The  concludon 
is  drawn  that  quite  satisbictory  records  may  be  obtained  by  tests  at  intervals  of  7, 14, 
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21,  or  30  days.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  composite  samples  for  at  least  2 
days  be  taken  where  tlie  interv'als  are  longer  than  2  weeks.  Reference  is  made  to 
results  obtained  at  the  Illinois  and  Vermont  stations  relative  to  the  number  of  tests 
required  daring  a  period  of  lactation. 

Dehorning  cattle  (pp.  289-294). — A  record  is  given  of  3  cows  for  20  days  preceding 
and  20  days  following  dehorning,  and  also  for  both  periods  for  3  other  cows  not 
dehorned.  The  yield  of  milk  of  the  dehorned  cows  decreased  16.9  per  cent  and  of 
the  other  3  cows  13.6  per  cent  during  the  second  period  as  compared  with  the 
first.  Notes  are  given  on  preventing  the  growth  of  horns  by  means  of  caustic  pot- 
ash. In  experiments  with  6  calves  the  best  time  for  making  the  application  was 
found  to  be  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  days. 

Ooit  of  producing  milk  (pp.  295-298). — Data  showing  the  cost  of  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  the  herd  of  30  cows  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1900,  are  given  and 
averaged  with  similar  data  obtained  during  the  3  preceding  years.  The  average 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  4  years  was  6,467  lbs.,  and  the  average  cost  per  quart 
of  milk,  including  food,  labor,  and  interest  on  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
herd,  was  2.39  cts. 

Soiling  crop  rotation  (pp.  298-301). — Tabulated  data  are  given  showing  the  total 
yield  and  amount  of  nutrients  obtained  per  acre  from  the  various  combinations  of 
crops  supplying  forage  to  the  dairy  herd  from  May  1  to  October  1. 

Dairying  m  relation  to  soil  exhauMion  (pp.  .301-303). — ^The  amount  of  fertilizing  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  feeding  stuffs  purchased  was  decidedly  greater  than  that  in 
the  milk  produced  by  the  station  herd  during  4  years. 

Record  of  the  dairy  herd  (pp.  303-311). — A  monthly  record  of  27  cows  is  given 
for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1900.  The  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  was  6,380  lbs. 
and  the  average  fat  content  of  the  milk  4.57  per  cent.  The  best  cow  produced  9,511 
Ibe.  of  milk  and  452  lbs.  of  butter  and  the  poorest  cow  3,135  lbs.  of  milk  and  233 
lbs.  of  batter.  The  author  considers  that  a  cow  producing  less  than  5,000  lbs.  of 
milk  per  year  ia  unprofitable. 
The  waste  in  handling  and  delivering  milk  for  4  years  averaged  8.3  per  cent 
Kethods  of  dairy  feeding,  H.  Hayward  (Pennsylvania  fita.  Bul.SS, pp.6). — ^An 
experiment  covering  3  thirty-day  periods  was  conducted  with  15  cows  divided  into  3 
oniform  lots  to  compare  feeding  in  pens  and  stalLs  and  to  test  the  effect  of  having  water 
constantly  before  cows  in  stalls.  During  the  first  and  third  periods  the  3  lots 
were  tied  in  stalls  and  turned  out  once  a  day  in  the  yard  to  be  watered.  During  the 
second  period  lot  1  was  turned  loose  in  a  pen  12  by  26  ft.,  and  furnished  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water;  lot  2  received  the  same  treatment  as  during  the  first  and  third 
periods;  and  lot  3  was  confined  in  stalls  and  given  a  constant  water  supply.  The 
same  ration  was  fed  throughout    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  results  of  this  experiment  failed  to  show  any  advantage  in  having  water 
constantly  before  the  cows  in  the  stable.  The  cows  that  were  turned  into  the  yard 
for  water  once  a  day  made  as  good  returns  as  those  having  constant  access  to  water 
in  the  stable. 

"  (2)  Much  more  bedding  was  required  to  keep  the  cows  clean  and  comfortable  in 
the  pens  than  in  the  stalls.  Apparently  it  would  not  be  economical  to  keep  milch 
cows  loose  in  pens  on  farms  where  the  supply  of  bedding  is  limited. 

"  (3)  Considerably  less  labor  was  required  to  care  for  the  cows  in  the  pen  than  for 
those  in  the  stalls.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  bedding  would  also  result  in  the 
production  of  a  greater  bulk  of  manure. 

"  (4)  The  fewest  bacteria  were  found  in  the  milk  of  those  cows  which  stood  in  the 
stalls  constantly,  and  which  were  consequently  the  cleanest." 

Feeding  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  increasing  amounts  of  con- 
centrated feeds  upon  the  yield  of  milk,  K.  Hittcheb  {Molk.  Ztg.,  16  (1901),  Not. 
SO,  pp.  st7,  6t8;  SI,  p.  647;  SS,  pp.  663,  564).— Two  feeding  experiments,  one  made 
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with  39  cows  and  the  other  with  42  cows,  are  reported.  In  each  case  the  cows  were 
divided  into  3  lots  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  fed  for  4  periods  varying  in  length 
from  3  to  9  weeks  in  the  first  experiment  and  from  4  to  12  weeks  in  the  second 
experiment.  Varying  amounts  of  concentrated  feeds  consisting  of  wheat  bran,  ain- 
flower  cake,  palm-nut  <ake,  and  brewers'  grains  were  fed  the  difierent  lots  in  addi- 
tion to  coarser  feeding  stuffs.  In  the  first  experiment  feeding  7  lbs.  of  concoitrated 
feed  was  more  profitable  than  feeding  10  or  13  lbs.,  and  in  the  second  experiment 
feetling  4  lbs.  was  more  profitable  than  feeding  7  or  10  lbs. 

A  study  of  individuality  of  dairy  cows  in  a  modem  dairy  bam,  W.  A. 
CoNAST  {Rhode  hUimi  Stn.  Bnl.  SO,  pp.  41-107,  pU.  14). — ^A  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  eaten  and  the  yield  and  fet  content  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  ea<'h  of  11  cows  during  the  period  from  December  1,  1900,  to  March  14, 
1901,  together  with  illustrations  and  notes  on  the  history  and  characteristics  of  each 
cow.  The  feeding  stuffs  used  were  Chicago  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  wlu>at  middlings,  oat  hay,  and  corn  silage.  The  data  for  each  cow  as  regards 
the  amounts  of  the  several  feeding  stuffs  and  of  the  different  nutrients  which  gave 
the  Ix'st  results,  the  average  yield  of  milk  for  all  the  rations  fed,  and  the  yield  for 
the  most  favorable  ration,  etc.,  are  summarized  in  tables.  Various  suggestions  are 
ma<le  throughout  the  article  in  regard  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  cows  and  a  full 
ac<;ount  is  given  of  the  management  of  one  of  the  cows  at  calving  time.  Averaging 
the  results  for  the  whole  herd  and  the  different  feeding  stuffs  separately,  the  best 
yield  of  milk  was  obtained  with  1.29  lbs.  of  Chicago  gluten  meal,  1.81  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  3.83  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  4.05  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings,  6.73  lbs.  of  oat  hay, 
and  38.K5  11)8.  of  corn  silage.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  21.07  lbs.  of 
digestible  dry  matter,  2.10  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  and  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5.9. 

Pan-American  model  dairy,  V.  E.  Fuller  {Jersey  Advocate  and  Dairyman,  1 
{1001),  No.  37,  Sup.,  folio). — Ten  breeds  were  represented  by  6  cows  each.  The 
record  as  given  shows  the  kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  food  consumed,  and  the  milk, 
fat,  and  solids  produced  by  each  cow  for  the  6  months  of  the  test.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  yield  of  milk,  fat,  and  solids  by  breeds  for  the  entire  test  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  food  and  the  net  profit  in  estimated  butter  and  in  solids* 

lifcord  of.'i  coxm  each  of  10  breeds  for  6  months,  shovnng  Mai  production,  eogt  of  food, 

and  lut  profit  by  breed*. 


Breed. 


Jersey 

Giit-rnsey 

Ayrshire 

.Shorthorn 

Holstcin 

Polled  Jersey 

French  Canadian 

Brown  Swiss 

Red  Polled 

Dutch  Belted  .... 


Yield  of 
mUk. 


Pounds. 
26,986.3 
27,134.5 
32,998.2 
31,986.2 

39,  aw.  9 

20,326.6 
24,015.2 
30,890.3 
28,7],S.O 
24,893.3 


Yield  of 
fat. 


Pounds. 

1,223.88 

1,248.09 

1,219.44 

1,129.77 

1,27.'S.85 

948.31 

984.11 

1,123.15 

1.141.81 

847.60 


Yield  of 
Bollds. 


Pounds. 

8,770.08 
3,751.99 
4,185.32 
4,086.59 
4,760.57 
2,831.73 
3,277.36 
3, 943. 03 
3,773.73 
3,066.50 


Cost  of 
food. 


1137.77 
136.99 
140.74 
162.06 
164.67 
109.62 
113.11 
147.30 
138.15 
132.48 


Profit  in 
batter. 


$225.41 
230.11 
217.91 
171.82 
210.62 
169.24 
176.45 
182.99 
198.15 
116.79 


Pnrfltin 
■oUda. 


•200.63 

202.96 
235.87 
206.64 
282.16 
145.18 
181.83 
207.51 
201.  IS 
182.60 


The  Red  Polled  and  Dutch  Belted  cows  were  selected  from  a  comparatively  small 
numljer  available  for  this  purpose,  and  during  the  first  18  days  of  the  test  the  Dutch 
Belted  were  represented  by  3  cows  only.  "The  first  deduction  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  net  profit  in  estimated  butter  is  that  the  breeds  which  are  speci- 
ally bred  for  the  dairy  show  a  very  strong  lead  in  this  particular."  The  Red  Polled 
is  noted  as  a  possible  exception  to  this  statement.  The  Guernseys  made  the  greatest 
profit  in  butter,  with  the  Jerseys  second,  and  the  Ayrshires  third.    The  Holstelns 
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prodnced  the  moet  milk  and  solids,  and  stood  first  as  regards  profit  in  solids,  but 
fourth  as  r^;arda  profit  in  estimated  butter.  The  Ayrshires  are  considered  as  having 
made  an  excellent  showing. 

Ii«ssoiu  from  the  model  dairy,  E.  Van  Alsttnb  (Abs.  in  Jersey  Advocate  and 
■Dairyman,  1  (,190$),  No.  4S,  pp.  6,  7). — The  author  draws  a  number  of  deductions 
from  the  records  of  the  Pan-American  model  dairy,  among  which,  in  substance,  are 
the  following:  The  best  cows  are  not  all  in  any  one  breed.  The  Channel  Islands 
cattle  are  certainly  the  ones  to  be  selected  for  butter  production.  For  milk  produc- 
tion without  r^ard  to  fat  content  the  Holsteins  are  to  be  selected,  especially  if  the 
food  supply  is  plentiful  and  easily  obtained.  Size  alone  is  no  criterion  of  the  value 
of  a  dairy  cow.  An  excessive  grain  ration  was  not  always  the  most  economical. 
Bran,  6  Ibe.,  and  "gluten"  (containing  28  per  cent  of  protein),  4  lbs.,  as  a  basis  for 
the  grain  ration  gave  the  best  results.  Com  silage  was  shown  to  be  an  economical 
feed  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  No  change  in  the  character  of  the  feed  pro- 
dnced any  notable  change  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  Nutritive  ratios  varying 
from  1:4  to  1:6  gave  as  good  results  with  particular  cows  or  feeds  as  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  1:6.5. 

The  importance  of  exercise  and  principles  of  breeding  are  also  briefly  discussed  in 
this  connection. 

On  the  productive  capacity  of  Funen  (Daniah)  cattle,  N.  Petersen  (Malkeri- 
tid.,  14  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  49i-50S). — An  investigation  of  the  progeny  of  prize  bulla 
of  the  Funen  breed  with  reference  to  their  productive  capacity.  The  report  includes 
data  for  1,116  cows  in  26  different  herds  that  competed  for  prizes  in  agricultural 
society  herd  contests  during  1894-1900.  The  data  have  been  used  for  discussions  of 
many  questions  bearing  on  dairy  practice,  and  on  relations  of  yield  of  milk,  age  of 
animals,  or  time  of  lactation  to  quality  of  milk  prodnced,  etc. — p.  w.  woll. 

Beport  of  UHk  Control  Station,  Christiania,  Norway,  1900  {Aarsbr.  Offent. 
Foran»t.  Landt/r.  Fremme,  1900,  pp.  S19-3:iS).— The  average  fat  content  of  154,725 
samples  of  milk  tested  at  the  Christiania  Milk  Control  Station  during  1896  to  1900 
was  3.477  per  cent.  The  monthly  averages,  including  between  10,000  and  15,000 
analyses  each,  were  as  follows:  January,  3.439  per  cent;  February,  3.411  per  cent; 
March,  3.362  per  cent;  April,  3.344  per  cent;  May,  3.305  per  cent;  June,  3.432  per 
cent;  July,  3.545  per  cent;  August,  3.543  per  cent;  September,  3.629  per  cent;  Octo- 
ber, 3.662  per  cent;  November,  3.577  per  cent,  and  December,  3.609  per  cent — f.  w. 

WOLL. 

Beports  of  milk  control  stations  in  Trondbjem  and  Berg^en,  Norway,  1900, 
T.  SoELBEBG  and  K.  SsiELaTAD  {Aarsbr.  Offent.  Foramt.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1900,  pp. 
Se6SS4). 

Skimming  and  churning:  in  Norwegian  creameries,  S.  J.  Bentekuo  (Aarsbr. 
Offent.  Foramt.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1900,  pp.  SS7-29S). — Investigations  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  skimming  and  churning  in  Norwegian  creapieries  gave  the  following  results: 
Out  of  110  samples  of  separator  skim  milk  12  contained  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  fat 
and  20  more  than  0.2  per  cent,  the  average  fat  content  being  0.16  per  cent.  Of  87 
samples  of  undiluted  buttermilk  from  ripened  cream,  14  contained  less  than  0.25  per 
cent  and  14  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  the  average  being  0.4  per  cent. — f.  w.  woll. 

Observations  on  separators,  H.  Hayward  (Pennsylvania  Sla.  Rpt.  1900,  pp. 
SI8-SS0). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  17,  16,  and  31  tests,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States  No.  1,  the  Sharpless  Tubular,  and  the  Alpha  Acme  DeLaval  separators. 

The  food  source  of  milk  fat,  with  studies  on  the  nutrition  of  milch  cows, 
W.  H.  Jordan,  C.  G.  Jknteb,  and  F.  D.  Fuller  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  197,  pp. 
Sg). — An  experiment  with  one  cow  reported  in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  the  station 
(£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  1083)  led  to  the  conclusion  that  milk  fat,  in  part  at  least,  can  be 
formed  from  carbohydrates.    In  the  present  bulletin  additional  experiments  con- 
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cerniiy  the  courco  of  milk  fat  and  other  questiotiB  relatin);  to  the  metabolism  of  the 
milch  tx)W  arc  reported  and  briefly  8ummarize<l  as  follows: 

"Three  cows  were  ustnl:  Cow  12  fed  a  fat-poor  ration  in  which  the  protein  supply- 
was  gradually  decrease<i  from  2.6  lbs.  daily  to  1.6  lbs.  and  then  gradually  restored  to 
the  maximum,  with  accompanying  increase  and  decrease  in  carbohydrates,  so  th*t  the 
digestible  dry  matter  of  the  ration  was  kept  fairly  uniform;  cow  10  fed  a  ration  with 
normal  supply  of  fat  at  first  which  was  gradually  increased  to  1.4  Ibe.  daily,  then 
gradually  restored  to  the  normal;  and  cow  2  fed  the  herd  ration  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  alx»ut  1 :5.6.  These  rations  were  quite  varied  in  character  and  contained  some 
fat-extractetl  foods,  yet  showcii  a  quite  uniform  digestibility  of  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  dry  mattor.  It  is  bt>lieve<l  that  this  figure  represents  fairly  the  digestibility  of 
rations  made  up  in  part  of  silage  and  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  high-class  grains. 
A  widening  of  the  nutritive  ratios  appeared  to  render  rations  less  digestible,  especially 
the  protein.  The  marked  changes  in  protein  content  and  in  fat  content  of  rations 
did  not  pnxluco  noticeable  changes  in  the  character  or  composition  of  the  milk.  In 
the  former  test,  during  59  days,  18.4  lbs.  of  fat  was  formed  in  the  milk  which  could 
not  have  had  its  source  in  food  fat  or  food  protein  and  could  hardly  have  been  dr&wn 
from  the  cow's  iKxly  fat,  as  she  increased  in  weight  33  lbs.  in  the  same  time.  In  thia 
test  cow  12  in  74  days  produced  39  ll>s.  of  fat  similarly  unaccounted  for,  with  a  Ixxly 
gain  of  15  lbs. ;  and  cow  2,  in  4  days,  IJ  lbs.  These  amounts  of  fat  must  have  come 
from  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food. 

"A  lessening  of  protein  supply  in  the  food  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  i>n>tein  in  the  milk  solids,  but  caused  a  marke<l  lessening  of  protein  decomposition 
in  the  Ixjdy.  Caloriniett^r  determinations  show  that  the  heat  value  of  urine  bears  no 
constant  relation  to  its  nitrogen  content,  and  also  prove  that  the  formula  used  in 
comjmting  heat  energy  of  urine,  N  X  5.343  cal.,  is  greatly  in  error,  actual  results  being 
from  3  to  4  times  as  large  as  calculated  by  this  formula.  The  energy  values  of  nutri- 
ents as  given  by  Rubner — protein  and  carbohydrates  each  4.1  cal.  and  fats  9.3  cal. — 
appear  to  l)e  fully  high  enough  for  herbivora,  even  when  the  loss  due  to  escape  of 
unoxidized  gat^es,  methane  chiefly,  is  not  considered. 

"Over  40  per  cent  of  the  available  energy  value  of  the  rations  was  used  for  main- 
tenance, over  30  j)er  («nt  reappeared  in  the  milk  solids,  leaving  a  balance  of  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  ration.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that  this  balance,  in 
part  at  lea.st,  sustains  the  work  of  milk  secretion." 

Fat  in  milk  from  starch,  in  food,  F.  U.  Hall  et  al.  (New  York  State  Sla.  But.  1S7, 
po/mlar  «/.,  pp.  S). — X  i)opular  sunnnary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

A  feeding  experiment  with  sheep,  showing  the  influence  of  the  fat  in  the 
ration  upon  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  milk,  A.  Mobgan  Er  al. 
(Chein.  7Mj.,  J!i  {l<i0l),No.87,  pp.  951-953). — This  experiment  was  carried  on  during 
a  portion  of  2  years  and  was  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of 
the  fat  in  focxl  upon  the  fat  content  of  the  resulting  milk.  In  comparison  with  the 
usual  ration,  consisting  of  a  numter  of  common  foods,  rations  were  fed  poor  in  fat 
and  rich  in  fat.  The  ration  poor  in  fat  was  made  up  of  carbohydrates  containing 
small  amounts  of  fat,  and  the  ration  rich  in  fat  w^as  made  up  in  part  of  sesamecake 
and  peanut  oil.  The  rations  con-tisted  of  about  167  gm.  of  digestible  jtrotein  and  600 
gm.  of  nitrogen-free  stuff  including  fat,  to  each  50  kg.  of  live  weight.  The  fat  con- 
tent of  the  rations  ranged  about  10,  50,  and  76  gm.,  respectively.  The  dry  susbtance 
of  the  milk  obtaincnl  in  feeding  the  ration  iwor  in  fat  contained  the  following  per 
cents,  more  or  le.ss,  than  those  obtained  with  the  normal  ration:  Fat  —7.1,  sugar  -\-'2, 
ash  -t-0.5,  and  nitrogen  40.6  per  cent.  The  ration  rich  in  fat  gave,  in  comparison 
with  the  normal  ration,  the  following  per  cents,  plus  or  minus:  Fat  —1.2,  sugar 
-f  0.6,  ash  -f-O.l,  nitrogen  -f  0.05  per  cent.  The.'je  experiments  will  be  continued,  but 
from  the  results  so  far  obtained  it  would  appear  that  fat  in  food  in  the  form  of  sesame 
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cake  or  peanat  oil,  in  certiun  amounts,  has  an  important  influence  on  tlie  fat  content 
of  the  milk.  In  a  ration  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:3.6  and  a  fat  content  equal  to 
about  1  gm.  to  1  kg.  of  live  weight,  the  addition  of  more  fat  in  lieu  of  carbohydrates 
tended  to  a  diminution  in  the  yield  of  milk  fat;  a  decrease  in  the  fat  in  the  food,  if 
below  a  certain  limit,  caused  a  decrease  in  the  ia,t  content  of  the  milk  and  an  increase 
in  the  sugar,  ash,  and  nitrogen.  Again,  the  fat  in  the  food  may  cause  an  increase  in 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  but  not  of  the  other  components.  The  fat  in  the  food 
in  increatied  amounts  produces  an  increased  fat  content  of  the  milk,  up  to  a  certain 
limit.  Beyond  that  it  varies  with  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  and  in  an  unusual 
amount  may  even  cause  a  lessening  of  the  fat  content. 

Investigations  concerning  the  germicidal  action  in  cow's  milk,  O.  F.  Hun- 
ziKER  (Neil!  York  ConieU  Sta.  Bid.  197,  pp.  61-91,  dgmt.  5).— The  source  of  bacteria  in 
milk  is  briefly  discussed  and  investigations  to  determine  the  presence  and  degree  of 
germicidal  qualities  in  milk  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  their  action  are 
reported  in  detail.  The  cause  of  the  germicidal  action  in  milk,  according  to  the 
anthor,  is  unexplained.  The  data  for  the  experiments  are  tabulated,  and  3  diagrams 
are  given  showing  graphically  the  germicidal  action  in  milk  as  affected  by  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  40  to  70°  F.  by  heating  to  149-212°  F.,  and  by  the  acidity  of  the 
milk.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments,  which  are  discussed  at  some  length,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"(1)  Freshly  drawn  milk  of  moat  cows  contains  varying  germicidal  qualities. 

"(2)  The  degree  of  the  germicidal  action  varies  greatly  in  milk  of  different  animals 
and  sometimes  in  milk  of  the  same  animal  taken  at  different  milkings. 

"(3)  The  bactericidal  influence  behaves  differently  at  different  temperatures.  It 
appears  to  be  greatest,  while  it  lasts,  at  70°  F. ;  at  lower  temperatures  it  is  less  pro- 
nounced but  of  longer  duration.  At  70°  F.  the  maximum  duration  of  the  germicidal 
action  was  12  hours,  the  average  duration  3  to  6  hours. 

"(4)  Heat  is  detrimental  to  the  germicidal  agent.  Milk  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  149°  F.  for  40  minutes  had  lost  its  bactericidal  qualities. 

"(5)  The  acidity  in  milk  did  not  increase  appreciably  while  the  germicidal  action 
lasted.  A  decided  and  continuous  increase  of  acidity  occurred  only  about  15  to  20 
hours  before  the  milk  curdled. 

"(6)  Owing  to  the  lack  of  control  over  the  germicidal  power,  the  latter  can  at 
present  be  of  little  value  in  practical  dairying. 

"(7)  So  far  as  investigations  up  to  the  present  time  have  shown,  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  keeping  quality  of  milk,  without  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives, 
seems  to  be  scrupulous  cleanlinet<8  and  low  temperatures." 

Studies  in  dairy  bacteriology  and  dairy  science,  E.  Petershon  (f .  Landl,  Akad. 
Hanill.  Tid»kr.,  39  (1900),  No.  5-6,  pp.  g7!i-317).—k  report  of  the  following  German, 
Swiss,  or  Danish  dairy  institutes  or  schools:  Gottingen,  Hameln,  Fulda,  Kiel,  Star- 
ganl,  Kleinhof-Tapiau,  Berne,  and  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  dairy  experiment  stations 
connected  with  the  larger  of  these  institutions.  A  detailed  outline  of  a  short  bacteri- 
ological laboratory  and  lecture  course  given  by  Professor  Salomonsen,  Copenhagen,  is 
presented,  as  are  also  the  results  of  work  on  the  occurrence  of  lactic-acid  bacteria, 
their  general  morphological  and  biological  characteristics,  done  by  the  author  in  the 
dairy  bacteriological  laboratory  at  Gottingen  Agricultural  Institute. — F.  w.  woll. 

Hilk  bacteria  investigation,  V.  A.  Mcx)rb  (New  York  Produce  Rev.  ami  Amer. 
Creamery,  1902,  .Tan.  2J,  p.  S9) . — The  following  deductions  are  drawn  from  a  study 
of  bacteria  in  milk: 

"  (1)  Milk  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder  contains  a  variable,  but  rarely  an  exces- 
sive, number  of  bacteria. 

"  (2)  Ordinarily  the  dirt  and  finer  particles  of  dust  that  fall  into  the  pail  during 
the  process  of  milking  carry  a  large  number  of  bacteria  with  them  into  the  milk. 
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"  (3)  If  the  stables  are  kept  clean,  the  cows  groomed,  and  the  skin  of  the  ndder 
and  surraunding  parts  are  carefully  moistened  before  milking,  the  number  of  bac- 
teria that  gain  entrance  to  the  milk  from  without  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

"  (4)  The  bacteria  in  the  freshly  drawn  milk  do  not  begin  to  multiply  to  any  great 
extent  for  from  6  to  9  hours  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70"*  F.,  or  below.  After 
that  time  they  multiply  very  rapidly  if  the  temperature  is  favorable. 

"  (5)  If  the  milk  is  carefully  protected  and  promptly  cooled  down  to  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  40°  F.,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  it  will  not  subsequently  exceed 
the  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  milking  process.  This  number  should  not 
exceed  a  maximum  of  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  If  intelligent  care  is  exer- 
cised a  minimum  of  at  least  from  10,000  to  50,000  per  cubic  centimeter  should  be 
maintained.  If  cooled  to  55"  F.,  like  results  are  obtained  for  at  least  36  to  48  hours 
and  often  for  a  longer  period. 

"  (6)  An  excessive  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  at  any  time  within  72  hours  after 
it  is  drawn  indicates  that  it  has  not  been  carefully  handled.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  milk  is  liable  to  contain  acids  and  by-products  which  may  be  injurious  to  the 
consumer.  There  is  also  the  further  danger,  as  exemplified  in  many  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  that  the  general  carelessness 
in  protecting  milk  against  contaminations  would  permit  the  entrance  into  the  milk 
of  disease-producing  bacteria,  should  these  be  present  on  the  premises  where  the 
milk  is  produced. 

"  (7)  There  is  a  pronounced  germicidal  action  in  the  milk  of  certmn  cows.  It  is 
absent  in  that  from  others.  In  the  mixed  milk  from  a  dairy  it  has  but  a  slight 
value  in  reducing  the  actual  number  of  bacteria,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  effective 
agent  in  preventing  the  increase  of  bacteria  immediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn 
unless  it  is  kept  at  the  body  (98°  F.)  temperature." 

Bacterial  life  of  milk,  H.  L.  Russell  ( Columbus:  Ohio  State  UnivergUy  Dept.  Agr., 
1901,  pp.  15,  pi.  1,  figs.  6). — An  address  on  this  subject  delivered  before  the  Ohio 
State  Dairymen's  Association. 

On  sterilization  of  milk,  A.  Johannesen  [Eira,  1901,  No.  11;  TMn.  MjolkhushaU., 
10  (1901),  Nos.  SS,pp.  ISS,  196;  SS,pp.  129,  ISO). 

Beports  of  periodical  butter  exhibits  in  HangO,  Finland,  for  1898-90 
and  1899-1900  (Helsingfors,  1900,  pp.  19;  1901,  pp.  18).— la  the  third  series  of 
butter  exhibits,  1898-99,  210  creameries  furnished  in  all  420  tubs  of  butter,  the  aver- 
age weight  being  54.1  kg.  The  butter  contained  on  the  average  12.9  per  cent  of 
water,  94.3  per  cent  of  the  samples  containing  between  10  and  15.9  per  cent.  Over 
13  per  cent  of  the  tubs  lost  brine  while  kept  in  storage,  the  maximum  amotmt  lost 
being  770  gm.  and  the  average  amount  246  gm.  The  loss  in  weight  of  the  tube  dur- 
ing storage  amounted  to  0.44  per  cent. 

In  the  fourth  series,  1899-1900,  186  creameries  took  part,  furnishing  446  tube  of 
butter.  The  average  water  content  of  the  butter  was  14  per  cent,  the  limits  being 
10.5  and  19.1  per  cent.  Both  reports  give  statistics  as  to  the  size  and  management 
of  the  creameries  participating  in  the  exhibits  and  summaries  of  butter  scores, 
weights,  etc. — f.  w.  woll. 

Banish  butter  exports,  1899-1900,  B.  BooaihD  (Tid»shr.  Landikon.,  1900,  No. 
12,  pp.  566-674). — Thegross  exports  during  the  year  were  149,292,724  Danish  pounds, 
the  net  exports  108,980,892  Danish  pounds,  the  average  price  received  being  95.5  ore 
(23.5  eta.  per  pound  avoirdupois). — f.  w.  woll. 

The  production  of  cheese  firom  the  milk  of  sheep  and  ^ats  in  Biena,  G.  Fapi 
(Ste.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S4  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  929-951). 

On  the  \ue  of  pure  cultures  in  cheese  maldng,  H.  J.  RASHnsssN  (Malieri- 
Hd.,  IS  (1900),  No.  49,  pp.  SS9-S49). 

Experiments  with  Dr.  von  Freudenreich's  bacterium  for  Emmenthaler 
cheese,  S.  J.  Bkntkeud  (Aarsbr.  Offenl.  Foraml.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1900,  pp.  281-!Sg7). 
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On  ventilatioii  of  cooling  rooms,  B.  BOggild  {MMkeritid.,  14  (1901),  No.  S9, 
pp.  618-6S1). 

On  the  manu&cttire  of  condensed  xnillc,  E.  Petersson  {K.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl. 
Ticbhr.,  S9  {1900),  No.  6-6,  pp.  S17-3S0).—Ri8tOTy  and  economics  of  the  industry, 
■with  special  reference  to  Swedish  conditions. — f.  w.  woll. 

On  the  importance  of  dairying  to  Danish  industry  and  trade,  B.  BOgoilo 
{Malkeritid.,  U  (1901).  No.  S9,  pp.  443-447). 

Becent  progress  in  dairying,  R.  Obipenbebo  (Tidn.  MjolkhuthciU.,  10  (1901), 
No.  17-18,  pp.  67-70). 


VETEBINABT  SCIENCE  AHD  PRACTICE. 

Trichinosis  in  Oermany,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  Hassall  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Indugtry  Bui.  SO,  pp.  Sll). — The  purposes  of  the  investigation  as  reported 
in  this  bulletin  were  to  ascertain  the  value  of  microscopic  examination  of  pork  prod- 
ucts in  Germany,  to  determine  whether  cases  of  trichinosis  had  been  definitely  traced 
to  American  pork  bearing  a  stamp  of  inspection  from  this  Department,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  basis  for  charges  made  in  Germany  against  American  meats.  In  the  bulle- 
tin the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  trichinosis, 
life  history  of  the  parasite,  preventive  measures,  trichinosis  as  an  international  ques- 
tion between  Germany  and  America,  local  regulations  regarding  trichinje  in  Germany, 
number  of  trichina  inspectors,  the  expense  of  such  inspection,  and  statistics  on  the 
amount  of  American  pork  imported  into  Germany  for  the  years  1892  to  1898. 

In  addition  to  this  general  discussion  the  report  contains  a  detailed  statistical  review 
of  trichinosis  in  Germany  during  the  years  1881  to  1898,  inclusive.  In  this  review  the 
conditions  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ham- 
burg, and  Lubeck  are  considered  separately.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject 
of  European  cases  of  trichinosis  of  alleged  American  origin.  Translations  are  pre- 
sented of  an  article  by  Rudolph  Virchow  on  American  trichinse,  and  by  Bouley  on 
importation  of  salted  pork  of  American  origin,  and  an  extended  bibliography  on  the 
subject  of  trichinosis  in  Germany  is  appended  to  the  report.  The  bibliography  is 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  authors  and  chronologically  under  each  author. 

The  information  contained  in  the  report  is  from  German  sources  and  largely  from 
official  reports.  It  appears  from  the  official  German  reports  that  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  pork  as  carried  out  in  Germany  is  not  successful  in  detecting  all  the  cases  of 
trichinosis  in  hogs,  and  in  fact  a  considerable  portion  of  cases  of  trichinosis  in  man  are 
traced  directly  to  pork  which  had  been  inspected  by  German  inspectors  and  passed 
as  free  from  trichinte.  The  evidence  for  trichinosis  in  man  from  eating  pork  of 
American  origin  is  considered  inconclusive. 

The  utilization  of  meat  condemned  on  account  of  trichina,  Edelmann  (Deut. 
TMerdrzU.  Wchnschr.,  9  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  181,  /*^).— While  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  such  meat  or  its  use  for  technical  purposes  satisfies  an  sanitary  requirements 
in  the  matter,  the  author  oelieves  that  the  meat  may  safely  be  given  to  inspectors 
or  other  persons  who  understand  the  danger  of  it  when  not  sufficiently  cooked. 

Studies  on  Echinococcus  alveolaris  or  multilocularis,  N.  Melnikow- 
Raswboenkow  (Beiir.  Path.  Anal.  u.  Allg.  Path.,  1901,  sup.  4,  pp.  S95,  pis.  6,  figt.  94). — 
The  general  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  alveolar 
echinococcus  is  found  in  animals  and  man  primarily  not  in  the  liver  but  in  other 
organs  such  as  the  brain,  spleen,  and  suprarenal  bodies.  The  changes  which  are 
induced  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  through  this  parasitism  depend  upon  the  peculiar- 
iliea  of  the  parasite  itself.  The  unilocular  or  multilocular  hydytids  are  different 
species  of  parasite  and  do  not  represent  the  encysted  stage  of  the  same  species.  This 
parasite  naa  a  much  wider  distribution  in  Russia  than  has  previously  been  suspected. 
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The  sonrcee  and  methods  of  infection  are  not  well  understood.  The  treatment  in 
animals  is  not  very  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  very  great  expense.  In  man,  the 
only  treatment  is  surgical.  Infection  experimenta  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
develop  a  mature  form  of  this  worm  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  other  hosts  were  only 
slightly  satisfactory. 

Belation  of  Itovine  tuberculoeis  to  the  public  health,  D.  £.  Saucom  {U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Induary  Bui.  SS,  pp.  *«).— This  bulletin  is  a  report 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  Buffolo  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1901.  The  topics  discuHsed  in  the  report  include  extent  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  effect  of  products  of  diseased  animals  on  the 
public  health,  and  the  communicability  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man.  The  report 
is  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  Koch  based  his  statement  that  the  disease  is  not  transmissible  from  animals 
to  man  or  from  man  to  animals  is  not  well  founded.  Numerous  experiments  of 
different  investigators  showing  positive  infection  and  extensive  development  of 
tuberculosis  by  feeding  cattle  upon  tul)ercular  material  of  human  origin  are  cited.  It 
is  argued  that  since  bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  species  of  animals,  it  is  probably  communicable  to  man.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  discussion  of  cases  of  accidental  infection  of  man  by  bovine  tubercle 
material,  the  infection  of  man  by  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  and  the  extent  and 
significance  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  man.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
proved  that  any  ca^  of  tuberculosis  in  man  was  caused  by  tubercle  material  of 
bovine  origin,  but  the  evidence  is  considered  as  strong  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
absence  of  positive  experiments. 

Studies  of  tuberculosis  and  cow  temperatures,  J.  Nei^ok  {New  Jeney  Sla*. 
Rpt.  1900, pp.  361-404,  pl».  5). — ^Tables  are  presented  showing  the  record  of  abortions 
in  the  c»llege  herd.  The  rate  of  abortion  is  reported  to  have  continued  uninfluenced 
by  treatment,  which  has  been  accurately  applied.  Further  study  on  the  subject  is 
required. 

The  records  of  tuberculin  tests  on  the  college  herd  are  presented  in  a  tabular  form. 
One  animal  was  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  presence  of  physical  signs  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  after  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  it  was  found  that  at  least  7  other 
animals  in  apparently  good  health  were  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  results  of 
post-mortem  examinations  of  these  animals  are  given  in  detail.  The  general  college 
farm  herd  was  retcsted  for  the  fifth  time  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  The  herd  is 
tested  twice  each  year.  It  is  considered  necessary  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  thus 
often  in  order  to  detect  any  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
interval  since  the  last  test.  Of  the  7  cases  which  reacted,  5  were  known  to  be  tuber- 
culous and  had  reacted  on  previous  tests. 

The  study  of  the  normal  temperature  of  cows  was  tindertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  fluctuations  in  temperature  which  may  occur  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. This  matter  is  of  importance,  especially  in  its  bearings  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  tuberculin  tests.  The  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  of 
the  cows  show  wide  limits.  These  variations  in  temperatures  are  rapid^  so  that  even 
in  a  single  day  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  may  differ  more  than  the  tem- 
peratures of  successive  days  at  the  same  hour.  The  temperatures  of  the  cattle  in  a 
herd  do  not  vary  in  unison.  One  animal  may  show  a  high  temperature  while 
another  shows  a  low.  The  variations  in  temperature  may  be  much  more  frequent  in 
one  animal  than  in  another.  In  order  to  determine  accurately  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  an  animal  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  record  of  the  normal  temperature 
at  different  times  of  the  day  and  under  different  conditions,  and  the  observations 
should  be  numerous  and  close  together.  The  record  of  normal  temperatures  should 
be  complete  in  another  respect,  viz,  it  should  continue  during  the  hours  correspond- 
ing to  those  at  which  reaction  temperatures  are  taken.  In  general  there  is  a  rise  of 
temperature  which  b^ins  during  the  feeding  and  milking  time,  reaches  the  climax  a 
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few  hoara  afterwards,  and  then  subsides.  This  produces  two  marked  elevations  of 
temperature  during  each  day.  The  results  of  extended  observations  on  the  norma] 
temperatures  of  cows  are  presented  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  author  describes  some  apparatus  devised  for  use  in  a  bacteriological  laboratory. 
One  device  consists  of  a  wire-cloth  cylindrical  basket  into  which  are  fitted  2  tin 
disks  perforated  with  holes  of  the  right  size  for  receiving  test  tubes.  In  disinfecting 
plugs  for  test  tubes  the  author's  method  is  as  follows:  Dry,  clean  tubes  are  plugged 
with  absorbent  cotton,  the  plugs  l)eing  carefully  trimmed  so  that  the  cap  can  be  readily 
drawn  over  them.  The  plugged  tubes  are  then  subjected  for  2  or  3  hours  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  300°  F.  During  this  process  the  cotton  becomes  somewhat  charred.  The  flre 
is  then  shut  ofi  and  when  the  test  tubes  are  cool  enough  to  handle  each  one  is  dipped, 
ping  end  downward,  in  a  solution  consisting  of  100  parts  water,  20  parts  alcohol,  and 
3  parts  copper  sulphate. 

The  taberculin  test  of  imported  cattle,  D.  E.  Salmon  ( U.  8.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Bui.  3S,  pp.  S2) .  — ^This  bulletin  is  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  in  it 
the  author  argues  for  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test  to  all  imported  cattle.  The  various  subjects  which  are  discussed  include  the 
necessity  of  guardibg  against  tuberculosis,  danger  from  the  disease,  losses  caused  to 
farmers  by  tuberculosis,  the  necessity  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  detecting  the  disease, 
and  the  desirability  of  continuing  present  regulations  for  controlling  the  disease. 

Tuberctiloeis  of  the  udder  in  goats,  C.  Sohroeder  {Zttchr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg., 
11  {1901),  No.  9,pp.  261-266). — A  detailed  report  is  made  on  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem findings  in  the  case  of  a  goat  which  suffered  from  this  disease.  The  clinical 
symptoms  were  those  of  bronchitis  together  with  large  tuberculous  swelling  of  the 
right  side  of  the  udder.  This  swelling  contained  numerous  small  tubercles,  some  of 
which  were  caseous  or  calcified.  The  milk  of  the  goat  was  used  for  human  food  for 
some  time  after  the  disease  had  appeared,  and  the  author  strongly  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  inspecting  goats  the  milk  of  which  is  used  for  human  consumption,  in  order 
to  detect  any  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Oeneralized  tuberculosis  in  the  horse,  O.  Martin  (ZUchr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg., 
11  {1901),  No.  9,  pp.  369, S70). — ^The  author  describes  the  peculiarities  and  course  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  horse  and  gives  detailed  descriptive  notes  on  the  symptoms  and 
pathological  lesions  of  one  case  in  which  the  larynx  and  bronchial  glands  were 
affected,  as  well  as  various  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs. 

laupus  in  cattle,  N.  Mackel  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  11  {1901),  No.  9,pp.  268, 
S69) . — Notes  are  given  on  the  appearance  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ekin  in  cattle.  In 
one  case  where  lupus  was  evident  on  the  side  of  the  animal  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion exposed  evidences  of  a  few  tubercules  in  the  lungs.  It  was  found  by  making  a 
tuberculin  test  with  the  other  animals  of  the  herd  that  all  had  become  infected  with 
tuberculosis. 

The  value  of  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis,  C.  J.  Valbntink  {Jour. 
Agr.  and  Ind.,  South  Australia,  4  {1901),  No.  10,  pp.  809-811).— The  article  is  of  a 
controversial  nature  and  deals  with  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin 
test  in  cases  of  long  and  short  standing.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  test  is  made  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  application  of  the 
test  is  urged  by  the  author. 

The  application  and  significance  of  tuberculin  in  combating  tuberculosis, 
N.  K.  Petebsen  and  B.  Bang  {Maanedsskr.  Dyrlteger,  IS  {1901),  No.  2,  pp.  49-76). — 
This  discussion  is  in  the  form  of  2  articles  by  the  2  authors,  and  is  concerned 
with  various  controversial  matters  regarding  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  stamping  out 
tuberculosis. 

Experimental  studies  on  acid-proof  bacteria  which  resemble  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  H8L8CHER  ( CenM.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  29  {1901),  No.  10,  pp.  4S6-428).-  ■ 
These  organisms  were  first  discovered  while  examining  milk  and  butter  for  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.    Inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  80  guinea  pigs, 
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rabbits,  and  white  mice.  None  of  the  experimental  animals  developed  taberctilodB 
or  were  affected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  evidence  of  any  serious  disease.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  kUled,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  gave  evidence  of  a 
peculiar  pathological  appearance  in  the  liver  of  a  few,  while  no  evidence  'was 
obtained  for  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Measures  for  preTentmg:  the  transmiaaion  of  tuberculosis  in  the  milk  of 
cattle,  Marsac  (Jour.  Agrieole  [Pari»\,  IS  (1901),  No.  137,  pp.  143,  lU).—Thfi 
author  considers  the  danger  from  this  source  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
putting  forth  of  every  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  in  milk.  He  has 
recommended  that  a  special  scientific  corps  be  appointed  for  this  work,  that  public 
and  private  schools  be  interested  in  the  movement,  that  milk  dealers  be  compelled 
to  register  and  submit  their  products  for  examination,  and  that  the  namee  of 
approved  dealers  with  healthy  animals  and  good  milk  be  published  from  time  to 
time. 

Indemnities  for  tuberculous  cattle,  A.  Laqcebrijerb  {Jour.  Agrieole  [Ports],  li 
(1901),  No.lSSfPp.  151-154). — The  author  discusses  this  problem  from  various  points 
of  view,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cases  of  animals  which  are  totally  con- 
demned the  loss  should  fall  upon  the  seller.  In  the  cases  of  partial  condemnation 
the  contract  may  be  allowed  to  hold,  but  the  buyer  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
amount  of  his  loss,  as  determined  by  the  inspector  who  condemned  the  meat. 

Interesting  diseased-meat  case  in  Edinburgrb.  ( Vel.  Jour.,  5$  (1901),  No.  Sit, 
pp.  267-275). — This  article  contains  a  detailed  report  of  a  case  of  prosecution  for 
selling  meat  suspected  of  being  tuberculous.  The  evidence  obtained  by  experts 
from  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  meat  was  considered  as  proving  that  the 
meat  was  tuberculous,  but  the  defendant  succeeded  in  establishing  the  point  that 
he  had  no  reason  for  suspecting  the  meat  and  could  not  have  known  that  it  was 
tuberculous. 

BibUography  of  literature  on.  tuberculosis  (Rev.  Jhtberculose,  Parit,  8  (1900), 
No.  S,  pp.  S68-299) . — A  classified  list  of  titles  of  literature  relating  to  tuberculosis  of 
man  and  animals  published  during  the  year  1900. 

FubUc  veterinary  service,  Metzgeb  (Deul.  TierarzU.  Wchn»ehr.,9  (1901),  No. 
ei,  pp.  216-217). — During  the  year  1900  preventive  inoculation  for  swine  erysipelas 
according  to  the  Lorenz  method  was  made  on  15,208  hogs.  So  far  as  reports  were 
received,  injurious  effects  were  noted  in  only  3  cases  as  a  result  of  the  inoculation. 
The  vaccine  material  is  furnished  at  a  very  moderate  price  for  private  use,  but  only 
to  veterinarians,  who  are  under  obligation  not  to  use  the  material  outside  of  the 
country. 

A  map  is  given  showing  the  distribution  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  April,  1901,  and  brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  success  which  has 
been  obtained  in  fighting  sheep  scab  and  on  the  prevalence  of  blackly  during  the 
year  1899. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  sensitising  substances  in  antibacterial  sera, 
J.  BoRDET  and  O.  Gengou  (Arm.  Intt.  Pasteur,  15  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  289-302). — The 
authors  investigated  the  question  concerning  the  existence  and  relationship  of  alexins 
and  sensitizing  substances  as  found  in  normal  and  immunized  sera.  Experiments 
were  conducted  on  sera  obtained  from  various  sources,  including  guinea  pigs  vacci- 
nated against  anthrax,  horses  vaccinated  against  swine  erysipelas,  guinea  pigs 
immunized  against  typhoid  fever,  and  human  typhoid  fever  patients  in  convalescence. 
From  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  specific  sensitizing  substances  are  of 
constant  occurrence  in  organisms  which  have  been  subjected  to  vaccination.  These 
substances  are  not  so  readily  influenced  by  heat  as  are  the  alexins  and  do  not  exert 
any  direct  injurious  influence  upon  the  bacterial  organisms.  Their  efiect  upon 
bacteria  is  to  cause  the  latter  to  absorb  the  alexins  by  which  they  may  be  ultimately 
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destroyed.    The  action  of  alexins  upon  bacteria  varies  according  to  the  species  of 
micro-organism  which  is  concerned. 
The  process  for  collecting  and  distribatiztg  large  qtuuitities  of  serum, 

G.  PouJOL  (Qmpt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris,  6S  (1901),  No.  U,  pp.  4f4-W,jig»-  S).— 
The  author  describes  in  detail  an  apparatus  suitable  for  collecting  blood  in  large 
quantities  and  separating  the  serum,  together  with  notes  on  accessary  apparatus 
necessary  for  dividing  the  serum  into  equal  quantities. 

Texas  or  acclimation  fever,  C.  A.  Cary  {Alahama  OolUge  81a.  Bvl.  116,  pp.  sm- 
S89). — The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of  Texas  fever,  including 
details  concerning  the  blood  parasite  which  causes  the  disease,  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  blokxl,  the  quarantine  line  established  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  cattle  tick.  It  is  argued  that  ticks  could  be 
exterminated  in  Alabama  inside  of  2  years  if  all  cattle  owners  would  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  this  direction.  One  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  extermination 
of  the  ticks  would  be  the  unrestricted  cattle  trade  with  the  North  and  with  Europe 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If  ticks  were  destroyed  in  certain  localities  only,  other 
Southern  animals  raised  in  localities  where  the  tick  no  longer  exists  would  not  be 
immune  and  would  be  subject  to  fatal  attacks  of  the  disease,  provided  the  beasts 
should  become  infested  with  ticks.  Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  of  Texas  fever, 
the  appearance  of  the  organs  of  animals  dead  with  the  disease,  and  the  various  methods 
for  producing  immunity.  The  author  undertook  to  immunize  animals  which  might 
be  sent  to  the  station  for  that  purpose.  The  results  of  these  inoculations  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form.  Only  one  death  occurred  from  a  fatai  relapse  after  immunity 
had  apparently  been  produced.  The  author  believes  that  one  mistake  was  made  in 
that  3  full-blooded  bulls  which  were  inoculated  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
immune  to  Texas  fever  were  not  permitted  to  become  infested  with  ticks  early  enough 
in  the  following  spring.  The  danger  of  a  too  serious  infestation  of  ticks  later  in  the 
season  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  inoculation  experiments. 
The  author  believes  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  second  inoculation  dose 
contains  2}  cc.  of  defibrinated  blood,  rather  than  1}.  According  to  M.  Francis, 
whose  opinion  is  quoted,  the  best  age  for  inoculation  is  between  a  few  months  and  2 
years,  preferably  about  I  year,  and  the  best  time  of  the  year  from  November  to 
March.  In  the  Texas  experiments  about  90  per  cent  of  all  Northern  cattle  which 
were  brought  into  the  State  and  inoculated  were  successfully  immunized  against 
the  disease. 

Blscklegr  in  Kansas,  and  protective  inoctilation,  P.  Fischer  and  A.  T.  Kinsley 
{Kanxu  Sta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  S7). — A  general  accornt  is  given  of  the  occurrence,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  cause,  symptoms,  and  period  of  incubation  of  blackleg. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions,  breed,  sex,  and  age  of 
Hi^imftld  upon  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  anthrax,  malignant 
oedema,  and  septic  metritis  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  these  diseases 
from  blackleg.  A  historical  account  is  presented  of  work  of  various  authors  in  devis- 
ing methods  for  vaccinating  animals  against  this  disease.  At  the  station  vaccination 
was  first  made  in  1898,  according  to  the  method  of  Arloing.  From  a  total  of  54,393 
cattie  vaccinated  by  this  method  323,  or  less  than  0.6  per  cent  died  after  vaccination. 
The  loss  in  an  equal  length  of  time  before  vaccination  amounted  to  4.23  per  cent.  A 
few  accidents  were  experienced  from  improper  care  in  vaccinating.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  single  vaccine  of  a  virulence  intermediate  between  that  of  the  2  vaccines 
which  were  used  in  the  previous  experiments  the  authors  also  secured  good  results. 
Of  11,268  animals  which  were  vaccinated  34,  or  about  0.3  per  cent  died  aJEter  vaccina- 
tion. In  a  similar  number  of  animals  during  the  same  length  of  time  308,  or  2.75 
per  cent  died  before  inoculation.  The  authors  believe  that  the  double  vaccination 
is  safer  and  more  effective  than  the  single  vaccination. 
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Awtiirft-g  in  Algeria:  Natural  immunity  of  pure  natiTe  races  of  cattle,  E. 
Maotin  (Bui.  Agr.  Algfrk  H  TunisU,  7  (1901),  No.  It,  pp.  $71-277).— li  was  long 
believed  that  anthrax  did  not  exist  in  Algeria.  The  disease,  however,  had  been  con- 
fused with  blackleg,  and  careful  microscopic  teste  disclosed  the  fact  tliat  it  frequently 
occurs  in  a  typical  form.  Notes  are  given  on  the  various  jjcriods  of  the  disease. 
During  a  study  of  anthrax  by  the  author,  it  was  found  that  pure  races  of  native  cattle 
were  naturally  immune  to  the  disease.  Inoculations  with  virulent  blood  in  doee«  of 
from  1  to  3  cm.  failed  to  produce  the  disease  in  Arabian  cattle,  while  similar  inocu- 
lations in  imported  cattle  or  crosses  between  imported  cattle  and  native  stock  readily 
developed  symptoms  of  anthrax.  Infection  could  not  be  produced,  either  by  inocu- 
lation in  the  jugular  vein,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  or  by  feeding  with  virulent 
anthrax  material.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  race  may  be  very 
decisive  in  determining  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  anthrax.  It  is  indicated  that 
cattle  raisers  will  take  up  the  question  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  knowledge 
of  the  immunity  of  native  cattle  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  producing  more  im- 
proved breeds. 

Anthrax  infection  of  camiTOrous  ammala,  L.  Langb  (Hyg.  Rundschau,  11 
(1901),  No.  11,  pp.  SS9-5SS). — A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  anthrax  in  carnivorous  animals,  and  an  account  is  presented  of  an  outbreak  of  this 
disease  among  the  animals  in  the  Royal  Zoological  Garden  in  Posen.  During  the 
outbreak  of  anthrax  2  lions,  1  jaguar,  and  1  jackall  died  of  the  disease,  and  several 
bears  apparently  had  mild  cases,  from  which  they  recovered.  The  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  each  case  from  eating  the  meat  of  a  horse  which  had  died  of  anthrax. 

Foot-and-mouth,  disease,  P.  Bruno  ( Gior.  R.  Soe.  Aecad.  Vet.  luU.,  SO  (1901),  No. 
16,pp.S79-S8S). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  sanitary  measuresatpresentadopted in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  this  disease.  The  author 
believes  that  by  careful  and  thorough  application  of  these  methods  the  disease  may 
be  successfully  controlled. 

Treatments  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  H.  Lerhat  (Jour.  Agricole.  [Parit],  IS 
(1901),  No.  IS4,  pp.  86,  87). — No  satisfactory  direct  treatment  for  this  disease  has 
been  devised.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  it  is  ad\'i8able  to  disinfect  the 
premises  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  apply  antiseptic  washes  to  affected  parts  of 
the  animals.  The  substances  which  are  recommended  for  this  purpose  include  sali- 
cylic acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  lysol,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc. 

Diarrhea  in  young  calves,  Lbsagb  and  Delmer  (Ann.  Imt.  Pasteur,  15  (1901), 
No.6,  pp.  417-439). — ^This  disease  has  long  been  known  as  prevalent  among  young 
calves  and  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  peculiarities  of  its  occurrence 
and  distribution  indicate  clearly  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  The  authors  made 
an  examination  of  the  blood  and  various  organs  of  calves  affected  with  the  disease 
and  identified  a  species  of  Fasteurella  as  the  cause  of  the  infection.  A  technical 
description  is  given  of  the  organism  and  an  account  of  its  prevalence  and  occurrence 
in  the  bodies  of  diseased  calves.  The  organism  is  found  before  and  after  death  in  the 
blood,  the  alimentary  tract,  and  the  nasal  mucous  secretion.  Bacterium  coli  is  also 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  pathogenic  organism,  but  is  not  found  in  the  blood 
during  life.  It  is  not  considered,  therefore,  as  in  any  way  directly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  considered  identical  with  "white  scour" 
of  Ireland.  The  authors  prefer  the  use  of  the  term  diarrhea  to  enteritis  or  septi- 
ceemia,  which  latter  terms  refer  only  to  one  phase  of  the  symptoms.  In  new-bom 
calves  the  disease  develops  sometimes  rapidly,  within  from  1  to  2  days,  or  more 
slowly,  within  from  8  to  20  days.  In  such  cases  the  organism  gains  entrance  to  the 
animal  through  the  umbilical  cord.  The  first  period  of  the  disease  is  characterized 
by  an  inflanunation  of  this  structure.  Later  the  organism  passes  into  the  blood  and 
causes  a  septicaemia  which  persists  until  death.  Occasionally  the  septicemia  disap- 
pears and  the  pathogenic  organism  continues  to  multiply  in  the  alimentary  tract  and 
in  the  reepiratory  organs.    Where  the  disease  occurs  in  calves  of  greater  age  it  is 
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believed  that  the  orpinism  finds  entrance  through  the  nasal  paasages.  Experiments 
conducted  by  the  authors  for  the  purpose  of  attenuating  the  organiBui  were  partly 
successful.  Cultures  of  the  organism  maintalne<1  for  1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  60 
or  70°  C.  failed  to  produce  any  immunity  to  the  disease  when  inoculated  for  pre- 
ventive purposes. 

White  scour  and  lung  disease  of  calves  in  Ireland,  E.  Nocaru  (Jlec.  Med.  Vet. 
Pari*,  S.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No.  IQ,  pp.  SSl-244). — Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  symp- 
toms and  pathological  lesions  of  this  disease.  A  bacteriological  study  indicated 
clearly  that  white  scour  is  due  to  an  umbilical  infection,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
cleansing  the  cows  with  a  solution  of  lysot  before  parturition.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  umbilical  cord  be  washed  with  a  mixture  containing  1  liter  of  water,  2  gm. 
of  metallic  iodin,  and  4  gm.  of  potassium  iodid;  and  later  with  a  solution  of  2  gm.  of 
metallic  iodin  in  1  liter  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  jaundice,  or  hsemoglobinuria  of  cattle  in 
Ttinis,  E.  DucLonx  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.,  6  (1901),  \o.  SO,  pp.  ;?4^-?^7).— The 
author  investigated  the  disease  which  ia  known  in  Tunis  under  various  names  and 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  subject  showed 
a  striking  resemblance  of  the  disease  to  Texas  fever.  A  further  study  confirmed  this 
idea,  and  the  blood  parasite  of  Texas  fever  was  found  in  aftectetl  animals. 

Enzootic  abortion,  J.  Steele  (  Vet  Jour., 52  (1901),  No.  311,  pp.  275-278). —Th6 
symptoms  and  nature  of  this  disease  are  discussed  in  detail  and  the  usual  antiseptic 
precautions  are  recommended. 

The  injurious  effects  of  certain  grrass  seeds  on  live  stock,  J.  D.  Stewart 
(Agr.  Gm.  New  SouOi  Wales,  12  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S57-S60,pl.  i).— Attention  is  called 
to  t;.e  injurious  effects  of  certain  grass  seeds  which  bear  sharp  awns.  The  grasses 
mentioned  as  being  most  injurious  are  barley  grass  and  "spear  grass."  The  injuri- 
ous effects  of  these  awns  on  horses  are  more  severe  than  on  cattle,  but  even  in  the 
latter  animals  swellings  are  produced  upon  the  jaw  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  these  awns  in  the  flesh.  Such  swellings  have  in  some  instances  been 
mistaken  for  tuberculosis  or  actinomycosis. 

The  action  of  acid  salts  of  morphin  on  ruminants,  Hess  (Arch.  Wiss.  u. 
Prakl.  Thierh.,  17  (1901),  No.  3-4.  pp-  2SS-268).— The  author  discusses  the  literature 
of  the  subject  in  connection  with  an  extensive  bibliography.  The  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  are  very  contradictory,  but  the  desirability  is  recognized 
of  finding  a  more  convenient  method  of  narcosis  for  ruminants  than  by  ether  or 
chloroform.  It  was  found  during  the  numerous  experiments  of  the  author  that  none 
of  the  ruminants  or  hogs  were  immune  to  the  action  of  morphin  and  that  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  normal  doses  was  especially  noticeable.  When  large  doses  were  given 
serious  paralytic  effects  were  observed,  as  is  the  case  in  man,  and  a  complete  narcosis 
was  not  produced  without  administering  doses  which  were  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Bnmenotomy,  Nt'EScn  (fichtveiz.  Arch.  Thierh.,  43  (1901),  No.  2, pp.  60-62, fig.  1). — 
A  description  is  given  of  an  instrument  designetl  for  making  an  incision  into  the  first 
stomach  in  case  of  tympanites.  The  in.strument  has  a  sharp  point  upon  a  short 
blade  of  moderate  width  and  is  circular  in  cross  section  behind  the  blade.  The 
circular  part  of  the  instrument  carries  a  groove  on  one  side,  which  extends  into  the 
handle  and  permits  the  gag  to  escape. 

The  teeth  of  cattle  and  sheep  as  affected  by  age,  C.  McCulloch  { Virginia 
Sla.  Bui.  118,  pp.  145-155,  fig*.  8). — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  the  anatomical  char- 
acteristics of  the  teeth  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  a  short  account  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  as  affected  by  age,  C.  McCclloch  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
117,  pp.  129-144,  figs-  26). — Brief  notes  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  teeth 
of  the  horse  between  the  ages  of  B  and  21  years. 
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A  study  of  the  larvee  of  Oastrophilxu  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  J.  Grrorr 
(Arch,  rarnint.,  4  {1901),  So.  S,  pp.  169-^31,  fig».  11). — A  review  is  given  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  a  bibliography  of  the  more  important 
articles  relating  to  Gaatrophilus.  A  historical  distm^ion  is  presented  on  Gaitrophiltu 
inletthialis,  (i.  hamorrhoMaliit,  and  fi.  nnmlin.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  G.  htU»- 
tmalig,  which  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  a  more  correct  name  than  G.  eqai  for 
the  common  species  whiclt  infests  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  eggs  in  different 
stages  of  the  larv«  are  described  in  detail  and  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  larvae  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
pathological  lesions  which  their  presence  causes.  Experiments  were  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  on  young  larvw.  It  was  found 
that  the  larv»  could  live  for  4  days  in  ordinary  water,  for  1  day  in  olive  oil,  and  for 
14  hours  in  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  proportion  of  1  : 1,000.  When  placed  in  cer- 
tain volatile  subtitances  such  as  bisulphid  of  carbon,  benzin,  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether, 
and  chloroform,  the  lar\'»  died  instantaneously.  Experiments  with  full-grown  larvse 
showed  that  they  could  live  5  days  immersed  in  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  formalin, 
and  for  1  hour  in  a  saturated  atiueous  soluton  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  was  found 
that  young  larvie,  which  were  hatched  from  eggs  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
hair  of  the  horse,  were  alive  3  months  after  the  removal  of  the  ^gs.  The  patho- 
logical lesions  caused  by  the  Iwtflies  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  are  restricted  to  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  stomach  which  is  destroyed  at  the  point  where  the  botflies  are 
attached.    An  accumulation  of  leucocytes  at  such  points  is  also  noted. 

Babies,  M.  P.  Ravenel  (Penngylrania  Dept.  Agr.  Bid.79, pp.28,  figt.3). — A  general 
discussion  of  this  disease  is  presented,  including  its  history  and  distribution;  a  list  of 
animals  subject  to  the  disease;  the  cause  of  the  disease:  nature  of  the  virus;  method 
of  invasion;  resi.'^ting  power  of  the  virus;  danger  from  bites  of  rabid  animals;  period 
of  incubation;  influence  of  seasons;  the  various  types  of  the  di.'tease  in  man,  dog,  cat, 
horse,  cow,  and  birds;  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues  of  animals  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  the  various  features  of  the  Pasteur  method  of  preparation  of  vaccine; 
and  treatment  of  affectied  animals. 

The  action  of  leucotoxic  seriun  on  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system 
in  cases  of  rabies,  C.  Franca  (Compl.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris,  53  (1901),  Xo.  17,  pp. 
50J-504). — Experiments  previously  conducted  witB  rabies  indicated  that  death  was 
partly  due  to  an  excessive  formation  of  leucocytes  during  the  acute  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  try  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
theory.  Dogs  were  experimentally  inoculated  with  rabies  and  after  the  appearance 
of  the  acute  symptoms  were  treated  with  injections  of  the  leucotoxic  serum.  Con- 
siderable improvement  was  noted,  and  another  injection  gave  evidence  of  increased 
benefit  from  this  treatment.  Further  work  along  this  line  is  promised,  and  the 
author  l^elieves  that  toxins  may  ultimately  be  produced  which  may  be  used  for  the 
purpo.se  of  preventing  too  pronounceil  development  of  leucotytes. 

Negative  chemotaxis  of  the  leucocytes  of  rabbits  which  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  of  fowl  cholera,  A.  Zilberberg  and  J. 
Zeuony  (Ami.  Imt.  Pasteur,  16(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  615-6J9,  pi.  /).— The  author  briefly 
reviews  the  literature  on  the  sul>ject  and  discusses  in  detail  the  methods  and  results 
of  his  investigations.  Since  rabbits  are  especially  susceptible  to  fowl  cholera  these 
animals  were  considered  most  suitable  for  investigation  on  the  subject  of  negative 
chemotaxis.  The  experimental  animals  were  inoculated  hypodermically  and  in  the 
body  cavity  with  pure  cultures  from  artificial  nutrient  media  and  from  natural  fluids 
of  the  body.  The  animals  were  killed  within  from  1  to  5  hours  after  inoculation  and 
various  organs,  including  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  spinal  column,  and  Itmgs,  were 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  between  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  the  leucocytes.  After  a  hypodennic  or  intraperitoneal  injection  of  a  virulent 
culture  of  fowl-cholera  bacilli  from  gelatin,  the  complete  absence  of  the  phagocy- 
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toeis  on  the  part  of  tbe  leucocytes  was  observed.  Similar  conditions  were  found  after 
intravenous  injections  of  virulent  cultures  from  the  serum  of  the  body  cavity.  The 
author  explains  the  phenomenon  of  phagocytosis,  which  was  observed  in  rabbits  which 
had  been  inoculated  with  virulent  cultures  of  fowl-cholera  bacilli  developed  on  an 
artificial  medium,  by  the  presence  of  any  such  cultures  of  nonvirulent  bacilli.  It  was 
shown  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  of  the  rabbit  do  not  surround  the  ^•irulent 
bacilli  of  fowl  cholera  during  any  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
believed  that  this  fact  is  due  to  a  poisonous  influence  of  the  bacilli  upon  the  leucocytes, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  explained  as  an  example  of  negative  chemotaxis. 

Biolo^cal  division,  C.  Curtice  {Rhode  Island  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  eoi-2S4). — 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  conditions 
which  influence  the  rate  of  mortality  among  chickens  during  incubation  or  in  arti- 
ficial brooders.  Of  58  chickens  placed  in  an  outdoor  brooder,  53  died  within  3 
weeks.  The  cause  of  death  was  in  most  cases  lung  trouble  of  the  nature  of  pneu- 
monia, and  was  due  to  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Some  of  the 
chicks  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  others  of  intestinal  troubles.  On  account 
of  this  great  mortality,  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
uniform  temperature  and  observing  the  influence  of  these  conditions  upon  chickens. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  kept  high 
enough  so  that  no  marked  difference  of  temperature  prevailed  between  the  air  in  the 
room  and  that  in  the  brooders.  When  the  temperature  in  the  brooder  was  kept  too 
high,  it  was  found  that  the  exposure  of  the  chickens  to  changes  of  temperature  in 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  brooder  were  liable  to  cause  disease  and  death.  Box 
brooders  were  constructed  and  heated  by  setting  a  papier-mach^  or  wooden  pail  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  140  to  165°  upon  them.  It  was  found  possible  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  the  brooder  by  this  means  between  75  and  90°  F.  Green  food 
was  obtained  for  the  chickens,  mostly  in  the  form  of  lettuce,  in  addition  to  cracked 
grain  and  wheat,  oatmeal,  scraps,  and  animal  food  (consisting  for  tbe  most  part  of 
boiled  eggs,  boiled  liver,  and  animal  meal).  A  num1)er  of  chickens  were  taken  from 
a  warm  incubator  and  placed  in  cotton-lined  baskets,  supposed  to  lie  warm  enough 
to  protect  the  chickens.  They  were  carried  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and 
placed  in  brooders.  About  60  per  cent  of  these  chickens  died  later  from  lung  dis- 
eases due  to  the  temperature  changes. 

During  these  experiments  attention  was  given  to  the  food  of  young  chickens,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  cracked  grain  and  cracked  wheat  and  other  similar  food 
should  be  sifted,  so  as  not  to  offer  too  coarse  or  too  fine  material  for  the  chickens. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  food  of  this  sort  and  of  an  animal  nature,  grass,  lettuce,  or 
other  green  material  is  highly  recommended.  The  author  considered  the  question 
of  whether  artificial  incubation  has  any  effect  upon  the  vigor  of  the  chickens.  It  is 
believed  by  the  author  that  chickens  which  come  from  the  egg  in  a  fully  developed 
condition  do  not  die  on  account  of  weakness  due  to  incubation.  Of  the  incubated 
^IgB  examined  by  the  author,  in  which  dead  embryos  were  found,  death  had  occurred 
in  most  cases  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  incubation.  When  insufficient  moisture  is 
furnished  during  incubation,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  chickens 
failed  to  hatch.  It  is  believed  that  an  incubator  that  furnishes  air  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture,  so  as  to  prevent  drying  of  the  embryo,  will  furnish  the  largest  and 
strongest  chickens. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  further  investigation  on  the  subject  of 
blackhead  of  turkeys.  A  report  is  made  on  several  serious  outbreaks  of  goose  cholera. 
One  dealer  in  geese  lost  about  3,200  between  July  and  October.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  usually  about  36  hours,  and  the  chief  symptoms  were  an  unsteady  gait, 
peculiar  movements  of  the  head,  and  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  mucous 
in  the  throat  and  nasal  cavities.  In  some  cases  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  intestines 
was  observed.    Feeding  experiments  with  tbe  internal  organs  of  dead  geese  demon- 
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gtrated  that  the  (lisease  may  be  communicated  in  thia  way.  The  symptoms  of  gceee 
fed  upon  this  material  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  hecome  diseased  under 
natural  conditions,  and  post-mortem  examination,  revealed  the  same  patholc^cal 
changes.  Details  of  bacteriological  work,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Theobald  Smith, 
will  be  given  in  a  future  publication.  A  similar  outbreak  occurred  in  another  locality, 
where  about  20  per  cent  of  the  geese  were  lost.  It  is  recommended  that  geese  raisers 
should  divide  the  birds  up  into  small  lots  in  order  that  the  disease  may  be  more 
readily  controlled  when  outbreaks  occur. 

The  author  made  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  hothouse  brooding  on  the 
vitality  of  chicks.  The  birds  subjected  to  these  conditions  appear  to  develop  in  a 
strong  and  vigorous  manner,  and,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  their  feathers  and  by 
their  weight  and  color,  they  were  equal  in  vigor  to  hen-raised  chickens.  It  is  con- 
sidered possible,  however,  that  such  birds  might  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  open 
field  with  chickens  raised  by  their  natural  mothers. 


AGBICmTUBAL  EKOnTEZBINO. 

Beport  of  irrigation  investi^tions  in  California  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ofiee  of 
Experiment  Statiom  Bui.  100,  pp.  411,  ph.  B9,  figs.  16). — This  is  an  account  of  investiga- 
tions made  during  1900  by  the  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Water  and  Forest  Association  under  the  direction  of  Elwood  Mead,  expert 
in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations  of  this  Department,  assisted  by  eight  specialists 
in  irrigation.  These  specialists  and  the  streams  on  which  they  studied  irrigation 
conditions  were  as  follows:  W.  E.  Smythe,  Susan  River;  Marsden  Manson,  Yaba 
River;  J.  M.  Wilson,  agent  and  expert  in  irrigation  investigations,  Cache  Creek; 
Prof.  Frank  Soul^,  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Joaquin  River;  Prof. 
Charles  D.  Marx,  of  Stanford  University,  Salinas  River;  C.  E.  Grunsky,  city  engineer 
of  San  Francisco,  Kings  River;  Edward  M.  Boggs,  Los  Angeles  River;  Jamee  D. 
Schuyler,  Sweetwater  River. 

The  report  reviews  the  agricultural  situation  in  California  and  shows  that  in  many 
of  the  principal  portions  of  the  State  agricultural  development  is  greatly  hindered 
by  the  inadequacy  of  irrigation  laws.  It  is  claimed  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  such 
development  in  the  State  are  an  unremitting  production  of  cereal  crops  in  the  great 
interior  valley  and  a  lack  of  more  diversified  farming;  opposition  to  irrigation  in 
districts  which  the  census  shows  to  V>e  measurably  decreasing  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion; a  too  great  zeal  on  the  part  of  advocates  of  the  Wright  district  law,  followed  by 
unwise  investments  which  have  led  to  loss  and  disappointment  and  a  consequent 
opposition  to  irrigation  laws  of  whatever  nature;  overappropriation  of  streams, 
resulting  in  confusing  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  valid  appropria- 
tions; the  conflicting  nature  of  the  water  laws,  and  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of 
the  two  opposing  doctrines  of  appropriation  and  riparian  rights;  absolute  private 
ownership  of  water  in  face  of  the  fact  that  all  leading  countries  where  irrigation  is 
necessary  recognize  only  the  rights  of  use  and  attach  them  not  to  the  owner  of  land 
or  to  canal  companies,  but  to  the  land  itself,  from  which  they  are  inseparable,  and 
finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  absence  of  any  State  control  of  streams  or  of 
any  State  administration  of  rights  to  their  use. 

The  conclusions  of  the  special  agents  and  experts  who  made  the  investigations  are 
that  the  State  should  ascertain  the  volume  of  available  irrigation  water,  define  all 
rights  to  its  use,  whether  already  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  hereafter,  and  provide 
an  efficient  system  of  water  administration.  The  definite  recommendations  for  attain- 
ing these  ends  embody,  among  other  measures,  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of 
control  of  waters,  similar  to  that  in  existence  in  Wyoming  for  the  past  10  years, 
the  making  of  unappropriated  waters  State  property,  the  limitation  of  all  appropria- 
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tions  to  actual  beneficial  use,  and  the  attachment  of  all  rights  to  water  to  the  land 
irrigated. 

Irrigation  in  field  and  garden,  E.  J.  Wickson  (  f.  5.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  But. 
1S8,  pp.  40,  figs,  i*).— The  instructions  given  in  this  bulletin  are  intended  for  the 
individual  farmer  and  liot  for  the  engineer  or  manager  of  an  irrigation  system.  They 
deal  with  simple  methods  of  determining  levels  and  constructing  ditches,  the  meas- 
urement of  small  streams,  sources  of  water  supply  and  their  use,  distribution  of  irri- 
gation water,  methods  of  applying  water,  choice  of  irrigation  method,  and  time  of 
applying  water. 

The  open  range  and  the  irrigation  farmer,  R.  H.  Porbbs  {Forentn,  7  (1901), 
yog.  9,  pp.  ^ie-219;  10,  pp.  S54-^58). — This  article  discusses  the  injury  done  by 
overstocking  and  the  improvement  that  may  be  brought  about  by  rest,  control  of 
flood  water,  judicious  planting,  etc. 

Trials  of  agricultural  machinery  at  TTltuna,  H.  Juhlik-Danxfelt  (Landt- 
mannen,  11  (1900),  No».  40,  pp.  6SS-6S6;  43,  pp.  S,?.#-«*7).— Report  of  trials  of  11 
mowers,  11  horse  rakes,  and  1  hay  turner,  the  machinery  being  of  domestic  or 
American  manufacture. — f.  w.  woll. 

Comparative  trials  of  thresliing  machines  at  Ultuna  experiment  station, 
G.  TiMBERO  (Landtmannen,  11  (1900),  No.  41,  pp.  6Sl-GS7).—Fi\-e  different  Anns 
furnished  12  threshing  machmes  which  were  scored  as  to  power  required,  capacity, 
general  applicability,  etc. — f.  w.  woll. 

Comparative  trials  of  seed-cleaning  machinery  and  of  sweep  powers,  G. 
TiMBEBO  (Landlmannen,  11  (1900),  No.  43,  pp.  667-67S). 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Oood  Roads  Congress  held  at  Buffalo,  N. 
T.,  September  16-21,  1901  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Public  Road  Inguiries  Bui.  Zl,  pp 
100). — A  condensed  report  of  proceedings  and  the  text  of  the  following  papers  pre- 
sented: Importance  of  the  road  question,  by  A.  H.  Longino;  Rural  road  naming  and 
bouse  numbering,  by  Rachel  J.  Davison;  State  aid  in  New  York,  by  E.  A.  Bond; 
State  aid  in  New  Jersey,  by  J.  E.  Owens;  Pennsylvania's  road  system,  by  J.  Hamil- 
ton; History  of  highway  legislation  in  New  York,  by  J.  A.  C.  Wright;  Road  laws 
and  road  building  in  Massachusetts,  by  C.  M.  Ross;  Functions  of  the  Government, 
the  State,  and  the  county  in  American  highway  improvement,  by  J.  A.  Holmes; 
Boad  making  fromthe  engineer's  standpoint,  by  A.  W.  Campbell;  Good  roads  work 
for  the  new  century,  by  R.  Stone;  The  highways  of  commerce,  by  L.  C.  Haupt; 
Progress  of  road  improvement  in  Florida,  by  \V.  S.  Jennings;  Shall  the  farmer  have 
aid  for  highway  improvement  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  S.  S.  Bailey;  The 
road  situation  in  Iowa,  by  I.  G.  Heajw;  A  question  of  education,  by  E.  Daniels;  A 
farmer's  views  on  the  roaJd  question,  by  J.  F.  Bean;  Steel-track  roads,  by  S.  C.  Dick- 
inson; The  brick  wheel-track  road,  by  D.  N.  Long;  The  Government  road  system  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  H.  M.  Chittenden;  Farmers'  viewsof  good  roads, 
and  how  to  get  them,  by  W.  T.  Creasy;  Organizations  for  good  roads  in  Kentucky, 
by  J.  C.  Van  Pelt;  What  is  our  duty,  by  W.  H.  Moore;  The  road  problem,  by  A. 
PatuUo;  The  roads  of  Belgium,  by  M.  V.  Valliant;  Facts  and  suggestions,  by  H.  S. 
E^rle;  Work  of  the  press  for  good  roads,  by  A.  H.  Battey;  Use  of  convict  labor,  by 
F.  W.  Lyon;  Rural  free  mail  delivery  in  relation  to  road  improvement,  by  A.  W. 
Machem;  Methods  of  construction  and  cost  of  good  roads  in  Hennepin  County,  Minn., 
by  G.  W.  Cooley,  and  A  simple  plan  for  a  better  road  system,  by  F.  A.  Polsley. 

Earth  roads,  M.  O.  Eldridoe  (U.  <S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmen'  Bui.  136,  pp.  S4,Jigs. 
go). — This  bulletin  gives  the  simple,  and  in  the  main,  inexpensive,  methods  of  earth 
road  construction  and  maintenance  which  are  generally  practiced  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful road  builders,  and  which  "are  based  entirely  on  a  thorough  system  of 
drainage." 

A  modem  dairy  bam,  A.  A.  Brigram  (Bhode  Ifland  Sta.  Bui.  80,  pp.  17-38, 
pU.  10). — A  general  description  and  detailed  drawings,  plans,  and  specifications  aro 
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given  for  a  bam  recently  constructed  at  the  station  for  the  "  purpose*  of  sheltering  * 
herd  of  dairy  cows  and  furnishing  storage  room  for  hay,  grain,  straw,  and  fodder." 
It  consists  of  an  octagonal  storage  bam  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  21  ft  in  height  to  the 
plates,  with  a  circular  silo  14  ft.  in  diameter  and  34  ft.  high  in  the  center;  and  wingoD 
the  south  side  100  ft.  long  east  and  west  and  37  ft.  wide,  deigned  for  a  cow  bam. 
The  capacity  of  the  silo  is  80-100  tons  and  the  storage  space  of  the  octagon  araond 
it  will  accommodate  100  tons  of  hay.  A  steel  track  for  a  horse  fork  used  in  handling 
the  hay  is  carried  around  under  the  roof  of  the  octagon. 

The  cow  bam  "  ie  pro\ided  with  rows  of  swinging  stanchions  and  box  stalls  and 
will  readily  accommodate  40  head  of  cattle.    Sectional  plank  flooring  is  provided  for 


tuumrnr 

Pig.  S.— Rhode  Inland  Station  dairy  barn— floor  plan. 

the  cows  to  stand  upon.  The  floor  is  concreted.  Deep  gutters  behind  the  cattle 
connect  with  an  adequate  sewer  system,  which  takes  all  of  the  drainage  and  roof 
water  and  carries  it,  together  with  any  seepage  from  the  gutters,  to  a  cistern  sitn- 
ated  about  500  ft.  down  the  slope  to  the  west  of  the  building.  This  structure  has  • 
monitor  roof,  except  in  the  middle  where  the  granary  is  located  in  a  second-story 
room.  Here,  over  the  south  entrance  and  passageway  through  the  cattle  bam  to  tb« 
octagon,  is  provided  ample  room,  furnished  with  bins,  for  storing  grain  in  lai^ff 
quantities.  A  stairway  leads  from  near  the  octagon  door  to  the  granary  above. 
.  .  .  Large  window^s  on  the  south  side  of  the  cow  bam  admit  abundance  of  light- 
The  sides  of  the  monitor  r(X)f  are  mainly  windows  which,  when  necessary,  are 
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opene<I  by  means  of  rods  operate!  from  the  floor  to  provide  ventilation.  These 
windows  also  admit  a  large  amount  of  light.  Large  doors  are  placetl  in  the  ea«  and 
west  ends  of  the  structure,  and  a  team  can  be  driven  through  in  front  of  the  rows  of 
stanchions  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other.  On  tlie  north  side  of  this  structure 
are  the  east  and  west  wings,  which  fill  in  the  space  between  the  cow  Ijam  and  two 
sides  of  the  octagon.  The  west  wing  has  a  lower  floor  than  the  main  building  and 
is  usetl  mainly  for  the  storage  of  sawdust,  which  is  use<l  for  bedding.  At  its  west 
end  stands  the  manure  spreader  into  which  the  dung  and  soiled  bedding  can  be 
dumped  through  a  door  behind  it,  opening  directly  from  the  cattle  bam.  The  east 
wing  is  the  only  part  of  the  structure  which  has  a  cellar  underneath  it.  This  room 
is  provided  with  a  strong  plank  floor,  and  has  been  used,  in  the  absence  of  other 
shelter,  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  some  of  the  time  for  calves  and  yearlings, 
and  for  storage  of  straw.    The  cellar  is  for  the  storage  of   roots.    It  has  two 
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Fid.  ■!.— Rhode  Island  Station  dairy  barn- 


I'list  elevation. 


entrances,  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  one  inside  near  the  center  of  the 
cattle  l)am,  both  being  provided  with  suitable  stairways.    The  cellar  is  thoroughly 
tuwlerd rained  and  has  a  concrete  floor." 
Figures  3  and  4  give  the  ground  plan  and  general  ap{>earance  of  this  bam. 


STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fourt««iith  Atitithi.1  Keport  of  Kansas  Station,  1901  {Katuag  ISta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  XXII). — This  gives  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments during  the  year,  and  a  subject  list  of  station  publications. 

Annual  Keport  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1900  ( Xeir  Jer»eij  SIm.  Ri>t.  1900,  pp. 
XVII  +  67^). — This  includes  the  organization  lists  of  the  stations;  a  financial  state- 
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ment  of  tbe  State  Station  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  and  of  the  College  Station 
for  the  flsfal  year  ended  June  30,  1900;  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing  the  dif- 
ferent lines  uf  station  work;  and  reports  of  the  chemists,  assistant  in  horticnlt^ire, 
a»>i8tant  in  dairy  husbandry,  biologist,  botanist,  and  entomologist  noted  elsewhere. 

Annual  Beport  of  Feniisylvania  Station,  1900  (Pennxylvania  tHa.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  4.iJ) . — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  :iO,  1900,  a  brief  review  of  station  work  by  the  director, 
several  articles  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  reprints  with  the  addition  in  some 
cases  of  detailed  data  of  articles  already  abstracted  from  different  sources  as  follows: 
The  agricultural  use  of  lime  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  027),  analyses  of  rose  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  11, 
p,  625),  effe<'t  of  various  systems  of  fertilizing  upon  the  humus  of  the  soil  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p  3;«)),  a  contributicm  to  the  chemistry  of  butter  fat  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  pp.  308,  615. 
616),  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  apple  and  some  of  its  products  (E.  S.  K.,  12,  p. 
554),  variety  tests  of  wheat  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  449),  methods  of  steer  feeding  (E.  S.  R., 
12,  p.  875),  and  the  manurial  value  of  the  excreta  of  milch  cows  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p. 
927). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  1901  {Rhode  Idaikd 
Sin.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  183-389). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
re]>ort  of  the  director  reviewing  briefly  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year, 
departmental  rei»orts  and  miscellaneous  articles  noted  elsewhere,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  and  lists  of  donations,  exchanges,  and 
station  publications. 

Memoranda  of  the  origin,  plan,  and  results  of  the  field  and  other  experi- 
ments conducted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Sir  Icikm. 
Bennet  Lawes  at  Rothamsted,  England,  J.  H.  Gilbert  (Report  to  the  Lair-fn  Agr. 
Tnisl  Coinmiltee,  1901,  pp.  1^3,  Jigs.  2,  dgms.  7). — This  is  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  containing  summarized  results  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Rothamsted  experiments  {Lowlon:  IVUliam  Cknveg  &  Son$,  Ltd.,  1901,  pp. 
17,. figs.  S,  dgms.  7). — Summarized  data  from  the  above  report. 

Crop  Reporter  ( I'.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Crop  Reporter,  Vol.  S,  Sot. 
7-9,  pp.  8  each). — .\mong  a  large  number  of  short  articles  of  a  statistical  nature  con- 
tained in  these  numlMjrs  are  the  following:  The  report  of  the  Statistician  for  Novem- 
ber, the  raisin  industry  of  California,  the  1901  flaxseed  crop,  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  1901-1902,  annual  report  of  the  Statistician  for  the  fiscal  year 
1901,  exi)orts  of  wheat,  the  United  States  Ijean  crop,  production  of  peas  and  potatoes 
in  Russia  since  1883,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  hides  and  leather,  the 
l)eet-sugar  industry,  receipts  at  primary  markets  and  exports  of  wheat,  the  vegetable- 
oil  trade,  the  export  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  dairy  products,  Russian 
crops  in  1JK)1,  ofiicial  estimate  of  German  crops,  1901,  and  potatoes  in  the  United 
States. 

Cotton  ginning— crops  of  1899  and  1900,  D.  C.  Ropeb  {Tuelfih  Cenmis  United 
States,  Cmsus  Bid.i.  58,  pji.  Id;  98,  pp.  21,  jigs.  .5). — Statistics  as  collected  from  ginning 
establislunents  by  correspondence  and  through  enumerators  show  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  1899  was  9,645,974  commercial  Iwles,  amounting  to  4,672,695,500  lbs. ;  and  the 
crop  of  1900,  10,486, 148  commercial  bales,  equivalent  to  5,061,513,294  lbs.  The  most 
significant  feature  is  considered  the  extraordinary'  increase  in  the  crop  of  Texas — 
from  2,658,5.')5  commercial  bales  in  1899  to  3,5.36,506  in  1900.  "Texas  grew  34  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  of  1900  and  one-fourth  of  the  world's  crop  in  that  year."  Bulle- 
tin 98  concludes  with  an  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  ginning  cotton. 

Cotton-seed  products,  D.  C.  Roper  (Twelfth  Censm  Vtiiled  Stales,  Census  Btd.  1^9, 
nn.  10,  dgm.  1) . — From  this  report  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  products  for  the 
year  ended  May  31,  1900,  it  appears  that  there  were  357  establishments  engi^K<d  in 
the  extlaction  of  cotton-see<l  oil  and  that  the  total  amount  and  value  of  the  several 
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products  were  aa  follows:  Cotton-seed  oil,  93,325,729  gals.,  valued  at  $21,390,674;  oil- 
cake and  meal,  884,391  tons,  valued  at  $16,030,576;  hulls,  1,169,286  tons,  valued  at 
^,189,354;  and  linters,  57,272,053  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,801,231. 

Manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  6.  L.  Spencer  ( Tu-elfth  Ctnims  United  States,  Camu 
£vd.  59,  pp.  15,  Jigs.  5). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  development  and  present  condition 
of  the  beet^sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  "From  this  report,  it  appears  that 
there  were  31  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year,  distrib- 
uted among  10  States  and  1  Territory,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $20,958,519, 
and  producing  71,427  long  tons  of  beet  sugar,  valued  at  $7,323,857." 

Salt,  E.  W.  Parker  (Twelfth  Census  United  Stales,  Census  Bui.  116,  pp.  76).— The 
total  value  of  salt  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  $7,966,897. 
There  were  159  establishments  representing  a  capital  of  $27,123,364. 

Statistics  on  the  frtiit  industry  of  Oalifomia,  £.  S.  Holmes,  Jr.  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Aqr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Bui.  33,  misc.  ser.,pp.  11). — A  brief  statistical  presentation 
is  given  of  the  acreage  and  number  of  fniit  and  nut  trees  and  their  distribution  in 
California.  Figures  are  also  given  on  shipment  of  fruits  by  rail  and  by  sea  and 
the  increase  of  these  shipments  for  the  years  1890  to  1900.  In  1900  there  were 
16,192,876  bearing  fruit  trees  and  13,209,411  nonbearing  trees,  covering  an  area  of 
452,252  acres.  The  State  shipped  88,189.2  tons  of  green  deciduous  fruit  by  rail  in 
1900  and  84,899.9  tons  of  dried  fruit,  34,217.5  tons  of  raisins,  and  45,679.9  tons  of 
canned  goods.  The  bulk  of  these  shipments  was  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  larger  amount  of  citrus  friiita  was  shipped  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State.  The  total  shipment  for  the  whole  State  in  1900  by  rail  amounted  to 
226,456.6  tons.  The  annual  shipments  of  various  fruits  and  canned  goods  have 
increased  from  161,170.1  tons  in  1890  to  519,380.8  tons  in  1900. 

Agricultural  monograph  of  the  Jurassic  region  of  Belgium  (ifonographie 
offricole  de  la  region  Jurassique.  Brussels:  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1901,  pp.  VI+77). — 
The  region  included  in  the  study  here  reported  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of 
Luxemburg,  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  Franc*,  on  the  east  by  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ardennes.  The  subjects  treated  are 
climate  and  soil  (see  p.  723)  agricultural  operations  (plant  and  animal  production), 
agricultural  manufacturing  industries,  permanent  improvements,  and  the  agricul- 
tural regime. 

Agricultural  monograph  of  the  clay  and  sandy  clay  region  of  Belgium 
{ifonographie  agricole  de  la  region  limoneuse  et  sablo-limoneuse.  Brussels:  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  1901,  pp.  210). — The  region  embraced  in  the  study  of  which  this  is  a 
report  extends  across  the  country  from  France  on  the  west  to  Limburg  in  Holland 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  Escaut  and  Demer  on  the  north  to  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse  on  the  south.  The  report  deals  with  climate  and  soil,  see  (p.  723),  agricul- 
tural operations,  including  the  methods  and  results  of  the  culture  of  various  crops 
and  the  production  of  animals,  as  well  »a  the  manufacturing  industries  closely  allied 
to  agriculture;  permanent  improvements,  and  the  agricultural  regime.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  monographs  which  are  designed  to  give  the  results  of  a  systematic 
study  of  all  of  the  various  agricultural  regions  of  Belgium. 

The  practical  residts  obtained  in  the  experiment  fields  at  Lauchstildt  ( Milt. 
Deal.  Landu:  Gesell.,  16  (1901),  Xo.  25,  pp.  144,  145). — A  brief  review  of  the  results 
obtained  at  LauchsUidt,  calling  attention  to  their  practical  value.  A  pa|)er  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  at  Halle. 

Twentieth  century  of  inventions,  G.  Sctherland  (London,  New  York,  and 
Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  2S6). — This  is  a  discussion  of  the  present 
tendencies  of  invention  and  a  forecast  of  the  probable  line  along  which  greatest 
development  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  future,  the  forecast  being  based  on  actual 
records  of  the  trials  of  inventions.  A  chapter  L«  devoted  to  inventions  of  interest  to 
agriculture.    In  this  is  discus-sed  the  substitution  of  portable  motors  (electric)  for 
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muscular  power  and  of  skilled  labor  using  machines  for  hand  labor;  the  derelopmeot 
of  cheap  sources  of  power  ( water  wheels  and  windmills)  to  produce  electricity,  which 
is  to  be  stored  and  transmitted  as  needed  to  different  parts  of  the  fann  for  plowing, 
etc. ;  the  improvement  of  pumpe  and  other  means  of  lifting  water  for  irrigation;  aoA 
the  use  of  electricity  in  the  production  of  nitrates.  "Modem  improvements  in  agri- 
culture will  probably  be,  in  the  main,  such  as  are  based  upon  fundamental  proc»M« 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  By  the  word  'processes'  it  is  intended  to  indioUe  n« 
those  methods  the  scientific  reasons  for  which  were  understood — for  these  in  anrient 
times  were  very  few — but  simply  those  which  from  long  experience  were  notictd  te 
be  beneficial,"  such  as  rotation  of  crops  and  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  by  legoniM. 
A  great  development  of  irrigation  is  predicted,  and  methods  of  raising  and  applying 
water  for  this  purpose  are  discussed  at  some  length.  It  is  also  predicted  that  the 
expert  in  plant  diseases,  equipped  with  apparatus  for  fumigation  on  a  large  scale,  will 
be  a  person  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future. 
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CoNNBCTicvT  COLLEGE. — William  H.  Hall,  of  Willington,  has  been  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  college,  vice  William  D.  Holman,  deceased. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — James  Atkinson,  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  col- 
lege and  agriculturist  of  tlie  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  editor  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  An  extensive  feeding  experiment  with  cattle  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  A.  E.  Cook,  of  Odebolt,  Iowa.  Various 
rations  are  being  fed  to  11  lots  of  20  steers  each,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  experi- 
ment will  cover  a  period  of  five  or  six  months. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  J.  G. 
Haney,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hays 
Branch  Experiment  Station.  G.  A.  Dean,  also  a  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  entomologist  of  the  station,  to  succeed  J.  B.  Norton,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as'scientific  aid  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this 
Department.  A.  T.  Kinsley,  assistant  in  the  veterinary  department  of  the  college 
apd  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  and  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
about  September  1. 

Maryland  College  and  Station. — The  legislature  of  Maryland,  at  its  recent  session, 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $5,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
insurance  of  the  -buildings  of  the  experiment  station,  to  aid  in  the  printing  of  its 
bulletins  and  making  exhibits  showing  the  results  of  its  work,  and  to  contribute 
toward  its  investigations  on  tobacco,  meat  production,  and  in  irrigation.  The  agri- 
cultural college  receives  $6,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mechanical  buildings, 
$25,000  for  dormitory  accommodation  for  students,  and  $3,000  for  renovating  the 
main  college  building. 

Massachusetts  College  and  Station. — D.  L.  Cleaves  has  resigned  hie  position  as 
instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  college  and  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  in 
the  fertilizer  division  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  station,  to  succeed  S.  W. 
Wiley,  resigned.    Mr.  Cleaves  will  enter  upon  his^new  duties  about  April  15. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — J.  D.  Towar,  formerly  agriculturist  of  the 
station,  sailed  for  South  Australia  April  10,  under  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
Roeeworthy  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Towar  will  succeed  the  late  William 
Lowrie  as  principal  of  the  agricultural  college  and  professor  of  agriculture.  A.  M. 
Brown,  of  Schoolcraft,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  college  and  station  to  succeed  A.  C.  Bird,  resigned. 

Missouri  University  and  Station. — George  M.  Tucker,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  has  been  elected  instructor 
in  agriculture,  to  have  special  charge  of  work  in  agronomy.  He  will  enter  upon  the 
position  next  September,  and  in  the  meantime  he  will  carry  on  some  investigation 
work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  station. 

Cornell  University. — The  winter  course  in  agriculture  just  completed  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  at  the  university.  Nearly  100  students  were 
enrolled,  the  courses  in  dairying  and  in  general  agriculture  being  about  equally 
attended. 
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The  promotion  and  management  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  hands  of  the  exe<nitive 
committee  of  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  Association,  of  which  Sir  John  Cockbam 
is  chairman  and  John  C.  Medd  honorary  secretary.  The  exhibition  wiil  include  9 
groups,  comprising  exhibits  from  agricultural  or  horticultural  colleges  and  schoole, 
experimental  farms,  agricultural  departments  of  universities  an  J  university  colleges; 
secondary  schools  (public  and  private);  primary  day  schools  (public  and  private); 
continuation  schools;  normal  training  colleges  and  day  training  departmenta  of  the 
university  colleges  and  public  teachers'  schools;  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind;  home 
office  schools  and  workhouse  schools;  horticultural  and  other  societies,  as  well  as 
individuals  that  encourage  nature  study  or  nature  lore  as  a  subject  of  education,  and 
exhibits  from  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  Slates.  Each  group 
may  include  any  or  all  of  the  following  5  classes  of  exhibits  for  which  certificatee  of 
merit  or  medals  will  be  offered:  (1)  Statistical  information — printed  reporta,  leaflets, 
etc.,  bearing  on  nature  study,  natural  history  object  lessons,  school  gardens,  school 
excursions,  and  similar  topics,  and  catalogues  of  books  suitable  for  a  school  library  on 
these  6ubje(;ts;  (2)  pictorial  illustrations — plans  and  photographs  of  school  gardens, 
school  excursions,  schoolrooms  in  which  pupils  are  at  work  on  nature-study  topics, 
etc.;  (3)  organization — courses  of  instruction  in  nature  study;  (4)  apparatus  for 
teaching — diagrams,  apparatus,  models  in  clay,  plaster,  etc.;  (5)  work  done  by 
pupils — drawings,  models,  paintings,  notebooks,  drawing  books,  collections  of  plants 
and  insects,  etc.  The  funds  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition, 
including  prizes  and  medals,  are  being  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  noem- 
bers  of  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  Association. 

The  New  Hami>3hire  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  nature-study  leaflets,  the  first  number  of  which,  the  Pollination  of  Plants 
(pp.  12,  figs.  10),  by  C.  M.  Weeil,  appearetl  in  March,  1902.  This  leaflet  is  intended 
for  teachers,  to  show  them  "how  easily  they  can  utilize  in  the  spring  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  flowers  to  wind  and  insects  for  nature  study  in  any  grade  above  the 
fourth."    The  examples  chosen  are  familiar  trees,  grasses,  and  wild  flowers. 

In  XcUure  for  February  20, 1902,  appears  a  review  of  the  first  number  of  the  JVotorr 
Slwiy  Journal,  published  by  the  Southeastern  Agricultimil  Collie,  Wye,  Kent,  and 
maintained  by  a  society  of  teachers  known  as  the  Nature  Study  Society.  ' '  The  object 
of  the  journal,"  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  and  introduction,  "is  mainly  to  facilitate 
the  teaching  of '  nature  knowledge '  in  rural  schools  by  enabling  the  teachers  to  inter- 
change ideas  and  schemes  of  instruction  and  to  be  in  communication  with  the  Wye 
College  as  a  central  organization."  It  is  to  be  largely  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
specimen  lessons,  the  first  number  containing  two  such  lessons:  "Leaves  and  their 
veining,"  by  H.  Brooker,  of  the  Ewhurst  National  School,  and  "Dodges  of  natore," 
by  A.  E.  Chandler,  of  Puttenham. 

The  school  garden  as  an  educational  feature  in  the  public  school  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  both  in  the  United  States  and  countries  of  Europe.  Nature  for 
February  20,  1902,  contains  an  account  of  a  conference  on  school  gardens  held  Feb- 
ruary 15  at  Reading  College  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkshire  County  technical 
education  committee,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  prominence  given  to  outdoor  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  In  this  country  school  gar- 
dens have  not  received  so  much  attention  as  in  Europe,  but  the  movement  for  their 
general  establishment  is  gaining  ground.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  programme  of  the  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Eastern  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Baltimore,  May  1  to  3.  One-half  of  the  programme  is  given  up 
to  papers  aiyi  discussions  on  the  subject  of  "School  and  home  gardens  for  children 
as  an  opportunity  for  industrial  and  eesthetic  training." 

Organization  of  Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Entomologists. — The  entomolo- 
gists of  the  experiment  stations  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,'  and  Or^on  met 
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for  conference  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  March  14,  continuing  in  session  through  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  principal  insect  pest  of  the  section,  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  the  codling 
moth,  were  fully  discussed.  Many  other  insects  were  more  briefly  taken  up.  The 
relation  of  station  entomologists  to  the  State  horticultural  inspection  work  was  one 
of  the  topics  considered,  the  unanimous  opinion  being  that  the  entomologist  should 
keep  in  touch  with  this  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  it  would  give  him  in  planning 
his  experimental  work,  but  that  he  should  not  act  as  an  inspection  or  quarantine 
officer.  The  most  threatening  insect  pests  at  present  are  the  Hessian  fly,  already 
introduced  about  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  plum  curculio,  which  was  reported  as 
existu^  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  of  western  Montana,  on  the  west  side  of  the  conti- 
nental divide.  Plans  were  made  for  the  coming  season,  invohdng  among  other 
things  a  fuller  study  of  the  codling  moth  at  all  the  stations,  to  determine  the  number 
of  broods  and  to  test  the  efficacy  of  sprays.  An  organization  was  effected  under  the 
name  "Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Entomologists,"  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  annually.  The  membership  being  necessarily  small,  a  secretary  was  the 
only  officer  elected,  J.  M.  Aldrich,  of  Idaho,  being  chosen  to  that  position. 

Nebraska  Acadbmv  op  Sciescb. — At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Academy  of  Science  G.  A.  Loveland  presented  a  paper  on  The  Relative  Humidity  in 
Dwelling  Houses,  giving  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  humidity  of  houses 
heated  by  various  means,  and  the  results  of  experiments  with  various  expedients  to 
increase  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  G.  D.  Swezey  described  A  New  Form  of  Sun- 
shine Recorcler,  capable  of  registering  not  only  the  total  amount  and  hours  of  sun- 
shine during  the  day,  but  also  the  varying  intensity.  G.  R.  Chatbum  presented 
a  paper  of  considerable  practical  importance  on  The  Strength  of  Nebraska-Grown 
Catalpa  and  Osage  Orange,  and  C.  E.  Bessey  noted  Some  Recent  Changes  in  the 
Nomenclature  of  Nebraska  Plants,  which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  modi- 
fications of  nomenclature  introduced  in  recent  botanical  text-books. 

Reclamation  op  the  Zi'ider  Zee. — Interest  in  the  proposed  reclamation  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  has  been  revived  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  articles  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  late,  and  by  the  introduction  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  States  General  of 
a  bill  granting  authority  for  inaugurating  the  work  and  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
As  is  generally  known,  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Holland  consists  of  reclaimed 
lands  intersectetl  by  a  system  of  main  drains  and  navigable  canals  of  a  combined 
length  of  over  2,000  miles.  The  annual  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  its  dikes  and 
canals  amounts  to  about  $2,500,000.  The  reclamation  of  Haarlem  Lake  about  sixty 
years  ago,  furnishing  about  42,000  acres  of  rich  land,  upon  which  are  now  the  great 
market  gardens  of  Amsterdam,  suggested  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  in 
1892  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  project. 

The  inundation  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Zuider  Zee  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  caused  by  the  North  Sea  breaking 
through  the  embankments  in  several  places.  The  water  uniting  with  Lake  Flevo 
formed  the  Zuider  Zee,  a  vast  inland  salt-water  sea,  80  miles  long  and  in  places  30 
miles  wide,  but  quite  shallow  in  many  places.  Several  plans  have  been  advanced 
for  the  reclamation  of  this  tract  by  means  of  dikes,  and  the  commission,  which 
rendered  its  report  several  years  ago,  traversed  the  whole  ground  and  outlined  a  plan 
which  is  held  to  be  practicable.  The  old  plan  of  entirely  reclaiming  the  Zuider  Zee 
by  uniting  the  islands  marking  the  former  coast  line  has  been  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  The  present  plan  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  great  sea  dike  18 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  north  Holland  coast,  near  the  island  of 
Wieringen,  to  the  Friesland  coast  near  Piamm.  This  dike  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$15,000,000,  and  to  require  ten  years  for  its  construction.  The  plan  is  to  reclaim  only 
those  portions  of  the  sea  which  have  a  clay  bottom,  leaving  free  the  mouths  of  the 
rivere  and  the  present  lines  of  water  communication.  For  this  purpose  four  inclosing 
banks  are  to  be  constructed,  and  the  areas  inclosetl  pumped  out.    For  the  present  it 
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is  propoeed  to  build  only  the  Bea  wall  and  to  reclaim  two  large  areas  of  land  on  the 
west  aide,  which  are  now  entirely  covered  by  water,  containing  tc^therover  131,000 
acres,  of  which  115,000  will  be  available  for  cultivation.  The  reclamation  of  these 
two  western  "  polders,"  together  with  the  indemnities  to  the  fishing  interests  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000,000,  and  wonld  occupy 
about  fourteen  years.  The  area  of  the  two  other  "  polders"  to  be  reclaimed  later  is 
.365,000  acres.  The  total  cost  of  reclaiming  the  480,000  acres  of  calti\-able  land  is 
estimated  at  about  $75,000,000,  and  wonld  occupy  some  thirty-three  yeare.  The 
rental  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  placed  at  $10  an  acre.  Aside  from  providing  ■ 
large  body  of  land  suitable  to  cultivation,  it  is  urged  that  the  project  will  be  of  great 
economic  advantage  in  effecting  a  saving  in  the  present  cost  of  pumping  and  main- 
tenance of  sea  banks,  as  well  as  by  providing  direct  communication  by  road  and 
railway  along  the  top  of  the  dike  between  Holland  and  Friesland,  shortening  the 
distance  materially. 

It  is  understood  that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  inaugurating  this  work  hw 
been  temporarily  postponed,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  conntiy. 

Pbrsonal  Mention. — Dr.  K.  von  Tubeuf,  chief  of  the  biolo^cal  division  of  the 
German  department  of  health,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  forestry  in  the 
University  of  Munich. 

Prof.  VV.  H.  Brewer,  for  thirty-seven  years  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Shield 
Scientific  School  of  the  Yale  University,  will,  according  to  a  note  in  Science,  retire 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  professorship  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Oscar  Clute,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  the  claa 
of  '62,  president  of  the  Mithij^an  Agricultural  College  from  June,  1889,  to  Aogost, 
1893,  and  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  College  from  1893  to  1897,  died  January  23, 1902. 
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The  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  year  1902-3,  passed  by 
Congress  the  latter  part  of  May,  carries  an  increase  of  $626,540  over 
that  of  the  previous  year,  the  total  amount  now  aggregating  $5,208,960. 
The  largest  increases  are  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  the  four  new  bureaus  formed  last  year.  The 
latter  are  recognized  in  the  act  in  place  of  the  foiiner  divisions  which 
they  represented,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  new  bureau  organization. 

Two  new  lines  of  work  are  provided  for,  which  the  Department  has 
given  little  attention  to  in  recent  years,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
proper  treatment  and  processes  for  securing  uniform  grade  and  quality 
of  table  sirup  and  investigations  in  silk  culture.  For  the  investiga- 
tions in  sirup  making  $20,000  is  appropriated  and  for  silk  culture 
$10,000.  The  former  will  be  assigned  to  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  latter  to  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

The  Weather  Bureau  appropriation  amounts  to  $1,248,760,  an 
increase  of  about  $100,000,  $50,000  of  which  is  for  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  six  new  station  buildings  for  use  as  observa- 
tories. There  is  also  provision  for  extending  its  cable  and  telegraphic 
connections.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Indu.stry  receives  an  increa.se  for 
its  inspection  and  investigation  work  of  $93,000,  out  of  which  $10,000 
may  be  used  for  the  purcha.se  of  additional  land  in  connection  with  its 
experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  Md.  The  total  amount  named  for  the 
Bureau  is  $1,247,180. 

The  total  increase  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  aggregates 
$116,000,  making  the  total  for  that  Bureau  $612,730,  including  the 
$270,000  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds.  The  largest 
increase  is  for  vegetable  pathological  and  physiological  investiga- 
tions, $50,000.  The  new  lines  of  work  mentioned  are  the  investiga- 
tion of  canaigre  and  other  tannin-bearing  plants,  the  cause  of  decay  in 
forest  timber,  the  practical  application  in  agriculture  of  the  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen  bj'  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms,  and 
the  cultivation  and  distribution  of  these  "  nitrogen  fixers."    The 
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appropriations  for  botanical,  pomological,  and  grass  and  forage-plant 
investigations  are  increased  by  $10,(K)0  in  eacii  case,  being  now  $55,000 
for  botanical  investigations  and  f30,000  each  for  the  other  two 
branches.  The  Arlington  Farm  receives  an  additional  $5,000,  making 
the  total  $15,000,  and  the  fund  for  tea-cultur6  investigations  is  increased 
to  $10,000.  The  allowance  of  $20,000  for  seed  and  plant  introduction, 
out  of  the  $270,000  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds,  is  con- 
tinued, and  $10,000  additional  is  authorized  from  this  fund  for  the 
construction  of  a  seed  warehouse. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  receives  an  increase  of  $106,420,  mostly  for 
general  operating  expenses,  making  the  total  for  that  Bureau  $291,860. 
The  increa.><e  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  is  $60,540,  including  $21,540  for 
additional  salaries  plained  upon  the  statutory  roll.  The  total  for  the 
Bureau  is  $169,680.  In  the  case  of  both  of  these  bureaus  the  increased 
appropriation  is  principally  to  enable  an  extension  of  the  operations 
along  lines  already  approved,  rather  than  to  enter  upon  new  lines. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  more  than  doubled, 
including  that  for  sirup  investigation  mentioned  above,  and  a  number 
of  new  duties  are  imiH)sod.  Among  these  are  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  puritj'  for  food  products  and  the  determination  of  what 
shall  be  regarded  as  constituting  adulteration,  the  investigation  of 
dairy  products  and  the  adulterants  of  the  same,  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  environment  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  suitability  of  Iwrlcy  for  brewing,  etc.,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  sugar-producing  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  together  with  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  the  same.     The  total  for  the  Bureau  is  now  $73,700. 

The  appropriation  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  is  $796,000, 
which  includes  an  increase  of  $4,000  for  this  Office  and  $3,000  for  the 
Alaska  stations.  I'he  fund  for  irrigation  investigations  (assigned  to 
this  Office)  is  incretused  from  $50,000  to  $65,000,  and  in  addition  to  its 
other  duties  provision  is  made  for  a  study  of  the  laws  as  affecting 
irrigation  and  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors,  the  making  of  plans 
for  the  removal  of  seepage  and  suiplus  water  by  drainage,  and  the 
use  of  different  kinds  of  power  for  irrigation  and  other  agricultural 
purposes.  An  attempt  to  secure  an  increase  for  the  stations  in  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  giving  them  the  same  amount  as  is  received  by  each 
State  and  Territory,  was  unsuccessful;  and  an  increase  of  $7,000  in 
the  appropriation  for  this  Office  to  enable  it  to  enter  into  cooperation 
with  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  the  country,  which  was  granted 
by  the  Senate  and  retained  by  the  conference  committee,  was  later 
reduced  to  $4,000  by  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  to  correct » 
clerical  error  in  the  total  appropriation.  The  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  nutrition  investigations  remains  as  before. 
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The  Division  of  Entomology  receives  $67,450,  together  with  the 
^10,000  for  silk  investigationspreviously  mentioned,  a  total  increase  of 
931,250;  and  the  Division  of  Biological  Survey  receives  $45,850,  an 
increase  of  $13,050. 

The  fund  for  the  Division  of  Publications  is  increased  from  $198,020 
to  $228,820,  of  which  $107,500  is  for  farmers'  bulletins.  This  is  aside 
from  the  general  printing  fund  for  the  Department  of  $175,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Divi.sion  of  Statistics  remains  the  same  as 
last  year,  except  that  the  $15,000  for  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets 
is  deducted,  making  the  total  for  the  Division  of  Statistics  $141,160, 
and  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  is  raised  to  an  independent  divis- 
ion. A  clause  is  inserted  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
report  to  the  next  Congreas  upon  the  advisability  of  consolidating  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  all  of  the  work  of  the  Department  relating  to  the 
gathering  and  compilation  of  crop  reports  and  statistics. 

The  fund  for  Public  Road  Inquiries  is  increased  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000,  and  that  for  the  Library  is  raised  from  $16,000  to  $18,000. 
Other  appropriations  are  as  follows:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $74,410; 
Division  of  Accounts,  $24,100;  Museum,  $2,260;  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, $37,000. 

The  provision  for  a  new  agricultural  building  is  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  which  at  this  writing  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  public  buildings.  In  this  connection,  as  showing  the  great 
need  of  additional  accommodations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
appropriation  act  cited  above  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  about 
$22,000  for  the  rent  of  buildings,  to  be  used  almost  exclusivelj'  for 
laboratory  and  oflBce  purposes.  Moreover,  permission  to  rent  quarters 
was  denied  several  branches  for  which  it  was  asked,  and  the  growth  of 
whose  work  makes  it  practically  a  necessity.  The  new  appropriation 
for  rented  buildings  is  more  than  double  that  authorized  in  the  last 
act,  not  to  mention  the  increased  incidental  expense  for  watchmen, 
heating,  etc. 

The  administration  of  ex-Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton,  whose  death 
occurred  April  27,  was  marked  by  a  number  of  impoi-tant  events  which 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  toward  the  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Department.  While  nothing  like  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion was  undertaken,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  compact  organization,  and  several  new  lines  were  inaugurated 
which  materially  strengthened  the  work  of  the  Department.  The 
Divisions  of  Soils  and  of  Agrostology,  for  example,  were  established 
in  his  time,  as  was  also  the  Dairy  Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  relating  to  public  roads,  out  of  which  grew 
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the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry;  and  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  was 
reorganized  and  placed  under  the  Secretary's  immediate  supervision. 

Through  Secretary  Morton's  recommendation  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  Department  were  brought  into  much  closer  relations. 
In  his  first  annual  report  he  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  Federal 
supervision  of  the  funds  given  for  experiment  stations,  and  advocated 
an  amendment  of  the  law  placing  such  supervision  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  response  to  this,  Congress  empowered 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  annual  financial  statements 
and  directed  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  expenditures  conformed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  an 
annual  inspection.  The  advisability  of  this  step  is  universally  accepted, 
since,  aside  from  safeguarding  the  funds,  it  has  brought  the  Depart- 
ment into  much  closer  relation.s  with  the  stations,  and  has  strengthened 
the  organization  of  the  whole  movement. 

Se<!retarv  Morton  also  obtained  the  first  appropriation  for  nutrition 
investigations,  which  carried  the  first  legislative  proNision  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  experiment  stations,  a  feature  which  has  since  assumed 
more  importance  every  year  and  has  proved  of  mutual  benefit  in 
working  out  pi"actical  problems  in  the  ^application  of  science  in 
agriculture. 

The  Yearbook,  which  supersedes  the  fonner  annual  report  and  h** 
become  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  annuals  of  the  world,  was 
started  in  the  second  year  of  Secretary  Morton's  administration:  and 
he  secured  the  first  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  publication 
of  farmers'  bulletins,  whi<^h  he  hoped  to  substitute  for  the  Congres- 
sional seed  distribution.  Failing  in  this  effort  and  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  al>out  the  alwlition  of  the  seed  distril)ution,  he  set  about  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  seed  furnished,  by  establi.ihing  a  laboratorj'  for 
testing  the  puritj',  viability,  and  genuineness  of  the  seeds  which  were 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  This  laboratory  has  l>een  continued  and 
its  duties  and  scope  materially  enlarged. 

Secretary  Morton  appreciated  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment quart<?rs  and  the  gre^t  desirability  of  a  commodioiw  and  appro- 
priate building.  In  his  last  annual  report  he  pointed  out  that  o\-er 
$2,066,000  had  been  covered  Imck  into  the  Treasury  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  strongly  recommended  that  the  amount  so  saved  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  building. 

Mr.  Morton's  deep  interest  in  tree  planting  and  practical  forestry  is 
widely  known,  and  he  will  be  remembered  especially  as  the  author  of 
arbor  day  legislation. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  ex-Secretary's  death  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  appropriate  resolutions,  which  were 
subsequently  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
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Department.  Secretary  Wilson  has  directed  that  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Morton  be  inserted  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  forthcoming  Yearbook,  now 
in  press. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  brings  out  the  fact  that  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  cooperation  between  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  this  Department.  The  lines  in  which  the  stations  can 
most  effectively  cooperate  with  the  Department  are  being  determined, 
and  encouraging  progress  made  in  working  out  the  methods  of  arrang- 
ing and  conducting  cooperative  operations.  Since  l>oth  the  stations 
and  the  Depiirtment  have  had  enlarged  resources  it  has  been  possible 
not  onl}'  to  increase  the  number  of  cooperative  enterprises,  but  also  to 
conduct  them  on  a  larger  .scale.  At  present  the  stations  in  43  States 
and  Territories  are  cooperating  with  the  Department.  This  coopera- 
tion covers  a  very  broad  field,  including  tests  of  varieties  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants  in  many  localities,  special  experiments  with  grasses 
and  forage  plants  for  the  arid  regions  and  the  improvement  of  range 
lands,  breeding  experiments  with  plants,  especially  cereals,  experi- 
ments with  hybrid  orange  trees,  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  dates,  and 
tobacco,  the  planting  of  forest  trees,  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  and 
of  man,  the  gluten  content  of  wheat  as  affected  by  various  conditions 
of  environment,  plants  poLsonous  to  stock,  injurious  in.sects,  soil  stud- 
ies, and  irrigation  problems. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  form  groups  of  stations 
to  investigate  some  problem  affecting  a  large  region.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  group  of  stations,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  is  engaged  in  investigations  on  the  breeding  of  varieties 
of  c«reals  adapted  to  the  Northwest  In  other  cases  a  single  station 
is  sufficiently  aided  by  the  Department  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the 
thorough  treatment  of  problems  in  a  special  line.  Thus,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
is  preparing  to  make  elaborate  researches  in  animal  nutrition,  and 
for  this  purpose  has  devLsed  and  built  a  respiration  calorimeter  for 
experiments  with  large  animals,  which  in  size  and  complexity  surpas.'^es 
any  apparatus  hitherto  u.sed  for  such  experiments.  In  other  ca.ses, 
two  or  more  branches  of  the  Department  combine  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  station  on  some  complex  problem.  Plans  have  been  made, 
for  example,  for  an  extensive  experiment  on  the  problems  of  range 
conservation  and  improvement,  in  which  the  Arizona  Station  will 
unite  with  the  Bureaus  of  Forestry'  and  Plant  Industry  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  (irrigation  investigations).  It  is  evident  that 
a  very  great  variety  of  effective  combinations  can  be  made,  which  will 
result  in  a  union  of  forces  thoroughly  actjuainted  with  local  conditions 
with  those  having  broad  views  and  relations.     Such  a  strong  combina- 
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tion  of  forces  for  attacking  the  problems  of  agriculture  exists  nowhere 
else.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  largely  increased  benefit*  will  soon 
accrue  to  agriculture  from  this  union  of  the  stations  with  the  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  stations  were  never  so  strong  locally,  and 
are  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to  work  by  themselves  on  prob- 
lems of  immediate  imi)ortance  to  their  own  constituencies. 

Instances  of  governmental  activity  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new  are  more  numeroiin  than 
formerly,  indicating  that  greater  enlightment  on  the  practical  value 
of  the  results  of  experiment  station  work  is  having  a  marked  effect. 
The  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Imperial  Domains  is  dis- 
playing considerable  activity  in  its  soil  and  forestry  investigation.s  and 
in  the  establishment  of  stations  for  the  investigation  of  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  growing  of  flax,  cotton,  olives,  etc. 

In  Austmlia  the  Victoria  Department  of  Agriculture  is  undergoing 
reorganization.  The  Victoria  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Exluca- 
tion  has  brought  to  a  close  its  study  of  Australian,  European,  and 
American  departments  of  agriculture,  agricultural  schools,  and  experi- 
ment stations,  and  pul)lished  its  final  (sixth)  report.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  now  seeking  a  director  of  agriculture,  who  will  proceed 
to  reorganize  the  Department  and  put  it  on  a  better  working  1>asis. 

In  England  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  made  larger  grants  than 
formerly  to  agricultural  colleges  and  societies  for  conducting  agricul- 
tural investigations.  The  Agricultural  Education  Committee  is  doing 
important  work  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  by  publish- 
ing circulars  on  various  topics  and  nature-study  leaflets  for  teachers. 
During  the  year  Messrs.  John  S.  and  T.  M.  Remington  have  established 
the  Aynsome  Experiment  Station  at  Lancashire,  a  private  institution. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  recently  established  several  experi- 
ment stations,  notablj'  the  station  for  plant  culture  at  Brunn,  the  sta- 
tion for  investigations  in  plant  and  animal  production  at  Otterbach, 
and  an  agricultural  physiological  station,  with  divisions  of  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  bacteriology,  at  Prague.  In  Hungary  an  experiment 
station  for  the  analysis  and  study  of  wines  was  established  last  year  at 
Fiume. 

France  has  established  at  Nogent-sur-Marne  a  colonial  garden  to 
have  administrative  control  over  French  colonial  stations  and  botanic 
gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  to  furnish  these  institutions 
with  seeds  and  plants.  During  the  year  oenological  stations  have  been 
established  at  Toulouse  and  Beaune  and  an  agricultural  station  at 
Besan9on. 

In  Germany  five  years  of  successful  work  at  the  LauchstSdt  Experi- 
mental Farm,  which  is  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Chemical 
Experiment  Station  at  Halle,  has  given  so  much  evidence  of  the  value 
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of  experimental  farms  in  connection  with  experiment  stations  that 
there  is  a  movement  in  that  country  toward  the  extension  of  the  so- 
called  "American  system"  of  field  experiments,  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  more  practical  way  than  has  hitherto  been  customary  in 
that  country.  Two  new  stations  have  been  established  during  the  year, 
a  flax-culture  station  at  Sorau  and  a  viticultural  experiment  station  at 
Weinsberg. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  also  the  claims  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  have  received  much  attention.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  has  established  three  new 
stations  at  Montserrat  and  one  at  Tortola,  and  has  conducted  several 
meetings  of  planters  and  investigators,  at  which  great  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  was  displayed.  The  Bolivian  Government 
has  established  an  agricultural  college  at  Cochabamba  and  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  Indians  at  Umala.  Brazil  has  recently  established  a 
botanical  garden  and  experimental  demonstration  field  at  San  Vicente; 
and  Argentina,  which  hitherto  had  no  stations,  has  decided  to  establish 
four  experiment  stations  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  in  the 
United  States. 

An  irrigation  experiment  station  has  been  established  at  Calgary, 
Canada,  a  dairy  station  at  Gembloux,  Belgium,  and  a  veterinary  path- 
olc^ical  institute  and  animal  vaccine  institute  at  Christiania,  Norway; 
and  a  department  <tf  agriculture,  with  a  small  staflf  of  experts  attached, 
has  been  organized  at  Bangalore  by  the  government  of  Mysore,  India. 

Thus  the  organized  effort  for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
(^riculture  increases  year  by  year,  the  example  and  experience  of  one 
countrj-  seeming  to  stimulate  others  to  action  or  to  increased  activity. 
The  well-deserved  reputation  of  the  American  stations  for  doing  work 
of  practical  bearing  and  quite  direct  application  to  agrioultural  prac- 
tice is  cau.sing  them  to  be  looked  to  by  the  newer  countries,  and  the 
so-called  American  system  is  finding  many  imitators. 
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David  (i.  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  of  the  U.  S.  DepartmeiU  of  AffricuUure. 

In  connection  with  an  expedition  for  plant  introduction  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  in  the  summer  of  1900  of  visiting  the  Station  for 
Plant  Breeding  at  SvalOf,  Sweden.  This  station  is  so  unique  and 
promises  so  nuich  for  the  agriculture  of  Sweden  that  it  is  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  American  agriculturists. 

The  object  of  the  station  is  the  development  by  systematic  breeding 
and  selection  of  new,  better,  and  more  productive  varieties  of  agricul- 
tural plants.  So  far,  it  has  confined  its  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  peas,  and  vetches. 

The  institution  is  the  outcome  of  private  enterprise  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  farsightedness  and  liberality  of  B.  Welinder,  a  wealthy 
landowner  of  the  province  of  SchOnen.  Mr.  Welinder  became  con- 
vinced, through  his  travels  in  Germany  and  England,  of  the  impor- 
tance to  agriculture  of  cultivating  the  best  varieties  of  cereals;  and  in 
1884,  or  thereabouts,  he  imported  into  South  Sweden  and  grew  on  his 
own  estate  a  number  of  different  foreign  varieties  of  grain.  Among 
this  number  was  the  Scottish  variety  of  wheat  known  as  Square  Head. 

Mr.  Welinder  distributed  seed  of  this  Scottish  sort  among  his  neigh- 
bors, who  discovered  upon  growing  it  that  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor  they  were  harvesting  nearly  2,000  kg.  per  hectare  of  this  new 
variety,  instead  of  1,200  kg.,  the  ordinary  yield  of  wheat. 

The  success  of  this  introduction,  together  with  other  arguments, 
induced  Mr.  Welinder  to  form  in  1886  the  South  Swedish  Society  for 
the  Breeding  and  Selection  of  Seeds.  In  this  he  was  heartily  seconded 
by  Freiherr  F.  G.  Gyllenkrook  and  other  large  landowners  of  the 
province  of  SchOnen.  The  object  of  this  society  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Swedish  agriculture  thro  gh  the  introduction  and  origina- 
tion of  "better  varieties  of  grain  and  forage  plants.  In  connection  with 
the  society,  and  the  breeding  station  which  was  the  outcome  of  it, 
there  was  established  in  1891  a  seed  company,  which  at  present  is  capi- 
talized at  $100,000.  This  company  is  a  business  concern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  in  large  quantities  and  distributing  advantageously 
and  economically  seeds  of  the  cereals  and  fodder  plants  which  have 
been  originated  or  tested  by  the  breeding  station  and  proved  of  special 
agricultural  value.  In  the  early  years  of  the  breeding  society  the 
814 
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attempt  was  made  to  combine  these  two  related  objects,  but  it  was 
found  that  too  much  time  of  the  plant  breeders  was  absorbed  in  the 
purely  business  transactions  of  selling  and  shipping  seed. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Welinder  and  his  associates  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion in  other  parts  of  Sweden  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
General  Swedish  Breeding  Society,  which  later,  by  absorption  of 
smaller  institutions  in  middle  Sweden,  became  the  Swedish  Seed 
Breeding  Association. 

Although  owing  its  origin  to  private  initiative,  the  association  has 
received  since  1891  an  annual  government  appropriation,  which  now 
amounts  to  18,000  crowns,  or  nearly  $5,000.  This  sum,  together  with 
700  to  800  membership  fees,  subscriptions  from  various  Swedish  agri- 
cultural societies,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  grains  from  the  experi- 
mental plats,  etc.,  makes  the  total  fund  for  maintenance  of  the 
institution  nearly  53,000  crowns,  or  $14,300. 

Until  recently  the  business  relations  between  the  association  and 
the  company  have  been  somewhat  complicated.  Seeds  of  new  varieties 
originated  by  the  breeding  station  have  been  appraised  by  a  joint 
committee  and  sold  outright  to  the  company.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  association  receives  a  royalty  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  company  on  the  sales  of  seed  originated  by  the 
breeding  station. 

Although  it  was  not  expected  in  the  formation  of  the  company  that 
any  profit  would  result  in  the  first  few  years  from  the  sales  of  seed,  the 
books  already  show  a  small  credit  balance,  and  it  seems  assured  that 
from  a  business  standpoint  the  company  will  be  a  success. 

From  1886  to  1892,  unproductive  methods  of  selection  were 
employed  and  not  a  single  really  superior  variety  of  grain  was 
developed.  Since  1892,  when  Director  N.  H.  Nilsson  introduced  an 
original  method  of  selection  which  has  proved  very  important,  several 
new  and  valuable  sorts  have  been  distributed  on  a  large  scale  and 
many  more  promising  ones  are  on  trial.  As  it  requires  about  five 
years  to  grow  a  suflSciently  large  quantity  of  the  seed  to  justify  putting 
it  on  the  market,  it  was  not  until  1897  that  the  company  could  really 
begin  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  plant  breeders. 

Upon  receiving  seed  of  a  new  and  thoroughly  tested  variety  from 
the  breeding  station,  the  company  sows  it  at  once  on  its  own  land, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  the  station;  and  when  a  sufficiently 
large  quantity  has  been  harvested,  the  company  distributes  it  to  cor- 
respondents under  the  simple  agreement  that  the  latter  shall  sell  the 
whole  crop  harvested  from  this  seed  to  the  company,  receiving  for 
their  extra  pains  a  price  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  market  price  for 
ordinary  grains.  No  special  precautions  are  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  the  grower  from  stealing  a  small  quantity  for  his  own  use  and 
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subsequent  sale.  So  much  depends  upon  the  inspection  of  the  grow- 
ing grain  and  harvested  product  and  the  certificate  furnished  by  the 
breeding  station  that  Swedish  farmers  evidently  prefer  to  pay  the 
extra  price  charged  for  the  certified  seed. 

Throughout  both  Sweden  and  Finland  the  SvalOf  varieties  of  grain 
are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  As  far  north  as  the  sixtj'-sixth 
parallel  they  yield  Tietter  returns  than  native  sorts  whenever  the  season 
is  sufficiently  long.  In  short  sca.'ton.s,  when  the  frosts  come  unusually 
early,  the  southern  varieties  do  not  ripen.  It  could  not  be  expei-tcd 
that  sorts  from  southern  Sweden  would  prove  well  adapted  in  this 
respect  to  the  northernmost  localities. 

The  seed  company  carries  in  stock  a  limited  number  of  standard 
seed  varieties  that  have  not  l)een  bred  at  the  Svalof  station.  These  are, 
however,  all  subjected  to  inspection  by  the  experts  of  the  station,  and 
everv  sack  of  seed  sold  by  the  company  bears  the  stamp  of  the  latter 
and  contains  a  certificate  as  to  its  purit}'.  All  pedigreed  grains  which 
are  purchased  by  the  company  from  its  correspondents  must,  before 
purchase,  be  inspected  in  the  field  and  officially  recommended  by  an 
expert  of  the  breeding  station. 

In  a  brochure '  for  the  guidance  of  a  committee  of  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Society,  published  on  the  occasion  of  its  visit  to  SvalOf  in 
1898,  Dr.  Nilsson  descril)es  in  more  detail  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  allow  the  organization  and  scientific  principles  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  brochure  is  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  every  American 
plant  breeder. 

The  l>reeding  station  at  SvalOf  is  housed  in  a  modem  laboratory  of 
attractive  exterior  and  conveniently  arranged  interior,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  neatly  kept  park.  (PI.  II,  fig.  1.)  The  experi- 
mental plats,  of  which  there  are  more  than  2,000,  are  scattered  among 
the  larger  fields  of  pedigreed  grain  and  cover  in  all  about  25  acres. 

Special  stress  is  laid  by  Dr.  Nilsson  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  his 
experimental  plats  are  under  as  nearly  as  po.s8ible  natural  conditions, 
and  to  insure  still  further  accuracy,  each  variety  is  tested  on  not  less 
than  three  different  plats. 

The  work  of  the  station  naturally  runs  along  two  lines,  i.  e.,  the 
search  for  mother  plants  for  starting  new  varieties,  and  the  elimination 
of  all  but  the  very  best  of  the  varieties  started.. 

AH  selection  of  mother  plants  is  based  upon  (1)  the  general  qualities 
of  the  plant  itself,  (2)  its  ability  to  prodm-e  plants  of  high  average 
quality,  and  (3)  its  ability  to  produce  plants  of  nearly  absolute  uni- 
formity in  botanical  characters. 

The  method  of  work  is  practically  the  same  for  all  crops  handled, 

'N.  H.  Nilsson,  Einige  kiirze  Notizen  uber  die  schwedist^he  Pflanren-Vepedlung 
zn  Svalof.    MaliuO,  1898. 
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Plate  II 


Fig.  1. -Station  for  Plant  Breeding,  Svalof,  Sweden. 


Fro.  2.— Increase  Plat  of  Peas,  the  Progeny  of  a  Single  Plant. 
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and  in  PI.  II,  fig.  2,  is  shown  a  8mull  plat  of  peas  which  is  the  product 
of  the  single  best  plant  grown  in  a  similar  plat  the  year  before. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  plats  seems  to  warrant  it,  i.  e.,  when  its 
uniformity  of  type  and  general  excellence  of  yield  have  been  demon- 
strated, a  number  of  the  best  yielding  plants,  excepting  of  course  the 
single  best  one,  are  chosen  to  plant  an  increase  plat.  From  the  seed 
obtained  from  this  increase  plat,  providing  the  uniformity  of  type 
and  general  excellence  still  hold  good,  the  variety  test  plats  are  planted. 
Here  is  applictl  the  third  and  final  test,  and  all  but  the  one  or  two 
very  best  are  eliminated.  The  variety  or  varieties  that  hold  out 
through  all  this  process  of  selection  are  increased  for  distribution. 
The  method  of  selection  outlined  has  l)een  in  use  at  Sval6f  since  1892. 

Although  directly  pft)ductive  of  no  novelties,  the  early  years  of 
activity  were  not  lost,  for  they  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  numerous 
valuable  methods  and  instruments  for  correctly  appraising  the  prac- 
tical value  of  certain  characters  of  cereal  and  fodder  plants.  They 
made  it  possible  for  the  investigator  to  express,  often  in  statistical 
form,  the  value  of  a  variety  of  grain. 

The  umateur  plant  breeder  is  often  blinded  to  the  real  problem  at 
issue  by  the  ease  with  which  a  host  of  new  forms  can  be  produced  by 
cross  fertilization.  He  learns  later,  as  Dr.  Nilsson  says,  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  produce  new  varieties,  but  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  their  characteristics  are  worth  reproducing,  or  can  be 
reproduced.  When  Dr.  Nilsson  hit  upon  the  idea  of  conducting  all 
experiments  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  plant,  he  was  able  with 
the  aid  of  the  experience  of  former  years  to  correctly  and  quickly 
decide  the  value  of  such  new  vaneties  as  he  observed  and  selected  from 
his  fields.  He  was  able  by  the  same  means  to  select  from  each  fol- 
lowing generation  the  desirable  type  for  propagation. 

The  discovery  of  certain  easily  obser\'able  seed  characters  on  the 
grains  of  barley  made  it  possible  to  group  the  many  varieties  of  each 
subspecies  into  4  tolerably  distinct  strains,  and  to  analyze  quickly 
large  quantities  of  seed  of  a  given  sort  in  order  to  determine  its 
purity  as  a  variety  {Sortenninheit).  The  botanical  arrangement  of 
the  oat  inflorescence,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  flowers  per  spikelet,  etc., 
have  made  a  tolerable  classification  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  possi- 
ble, and  the  breeder  can  detect  at  a  glance  in  his  experiment  plats  the 
presence  of  a  valuable  hotankal  variation. 

These  purely  botanical  characters  have  correlated  with  them  valua- 
ble economic  ones,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  services  of  the  SvalSf 
station  to  point  out  some  of  the.se  correlations  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  principle.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  close  headed  wheats  have  the  strongest  stiuw,  and  the  three-flowered 
spikelets  of  the  oat  bear  the  largest  grains. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid,  according  to  Dr.  Nilsson,  upon  the 
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value  uf  a  pure  botanical  variety.  Id  the  production  of  a  barlej  for 
brewing  purposes  uniformity  of  germination  is  of  prime  importaDce, 
and  at  the  Swedish  Brewers'  Exposition  at  MalmO,  in  1H98,  the  varie- 
ties of  barley  which  took  the  prizes  were  all  botankailly  pure  or  nearly 
so.  Such  sorts  as  were  mixtures  of  several  strains  were  invariably  of 
inferior  quality.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  grains  which  are 
descended  from  a  common  parent  will  show  a  greater  uniformity, 
even  in  length  of  time  required  to  germinate,  than  those  from  differ- 
ent jMircntage. 

Dr.  Nilsson  tinds  that  none  of  the  existing  races  of  cereals  now  sold 
by  secdsinen  is  pure,  but  rather  mixtures  of  many  different  strains, 
which  he  is  able  to  separate  and  identify.  He  holds  that  when  a  race 
has  been  produced  which  is  botanicAJly  pure  a  remarkable  uniformity 
results.  The  writer  saw  14  acres  of  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  not  yet 
on  the  market,  which  had  for  several  years  been  subjected  to  the  must 
careful  selection.  Every  plant  in  the  field  was  the  offspring  of  the 
same  ancestral  plant  which  Dr.  Nilsson  had  discovered  some  4  or  5 
years  tefore.  The  uniformity  of  color  and  evenness  of  growth  were 
most  remarkable.  Two  bands  of  dark  green  along  the  margin  of 
the  field  could  be  seen  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  were  as  distinct  as 
if  painted  alxjve  a  chalk  line.  Upon  closer  observation  they  proved 
to  be  formed  by  the  dark  green  upper  nodes  of  the  individual  plants, 
which  were  of  such  uniform  height  that  the  nodes  stood  at  the  same 
level. 

It  is  easy  enough,  in  Dr.  Nilsson's  opinion,  to  secure  variable  varie- 
ties and  curious  sports  by  crossing;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  once  the 
strain  is  disturbed  by  cross  breeding,  to  secure  uniformity.  At  pres- 
ent he  finds  so  many  variations  in  his  experimental  fields  without 
recourse  to  hand  crossing,  and  he  has  been  so  successful  in  rendering 
the  best  of  these  unifonn,  that  he  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
matter  of  artificial  cross  fertilization.  He  admits,  however,  that  cross- 
ing must  be  judiciously  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  quite  new 
varieties  of  superlative  excellence. 

Not  content  merely  with  the  production  of  a  new  variety,  the  sta- 
tion continues  work  upon  sorts  already  put  on  the  market  by  the  com- 
pany. Every  year  a  new  representative  plant  is  selected  from  the  trial 
plats,  the  seed  from  it  sown,  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion  for  its 
multiplication.  The  SvalOf  Princess  barley  of  1898  is  not  the  same 
nor  as  well  bred  as  that  of  the  same  pedigree,  but  originated  in  1900. 
The  system  of  records  and  methods  of  systematically  studying  each  of 
the  characters  of  these  pedigreed  sorts  are  among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  station.  The  field  and  record  books,  and  the  sj'stem 
of  numbers  employed  to  keep  track  of  these  almost  countless  varia- 
tions, are  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  Extensive  herbaria  and 
photographs  assist  in  rendering  the  short  descriptions  of  the  various 
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sorts  intelligible,  and  in  looking  these  over  one  is  impressed  with  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  experimental  work  is  sys- 
tematized. 

The  station  laboratoiy  is  a  machine  shop  of  specialized  contrivances. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  counting  cases  for  quickly  register- 
ing the  grains  per  spikelet,  specialized  racks  upon  which  the  pedigreed 
grain  is  hung,  tables  of  peculiar  construction,  racks  and  trays  of  con- 
venient form,  self -sorting  balances,  special  pincers  for  cutting  the 
grains  of  barley  in  two  in  order  to  examine  their  flour  texture,  abacus- 
like and  ordinary  counting  machines  for  diminishing  the  labor  of  cal- 
culation, ingenious  shaking  sieves  for  grading  and  registering  quickly 
large  quantities  of  grain,  marking  boards  to  guide  the  plat  planters  in 
planting  the  seed,  and  calipers  for  registering  the  relative  compactness 
of  the  wheat  head. 

Dr.  Nilsson  has  two  scientific  assistants.  Dr.  H.  Tedin  and  Mr.  P. 
Bolin.  The  former  is  at  work  upon  the  improvement  of  forage  plants, 
with  which  he  has  already  had  excellent  results,  while  the  latter  has 
made  a  specialty  of  barley,  and  his  Princess  variety  is  rapidly  super- 
seding other  sorts  through  southern  Sweden.  It  is  an  essential  of 
success  in  plant  breeding  that  the  breeder  shall  become  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  plants  he  is  breeding  that  he  learns  which  among 
the  host  of  character  constantly  developed  are  of  significance  for  his 
pui-pose;  and  the  organization  and  specialized  scope  of  the  SvalOf 
station  foster  this  intimate  acquaintance. 

Among  the  valuable  varieties  already  produced  by  this  remarkable 
breeding  station  are  the  Grenadier  wheat,  which  is  not  yet  on  the 
market  but  has  yielded  over  70  bu.  per  acre  where  ordinary  kinds 
gave  only  35  bu.;  the  Princess  barley  just  mentioned,  which  took  20 
out  of  28  prizes  offered  by  the  Brewers'  Association  at  a  recent  expo, 
sition  in  MalmO,  Sweden,  and  a  variety  of  vetch  ( IVem  mfiva)  quite 
proof  against  the  mildew  (Peronospora),  which  ha.s  for  several  years 
almost  completely  destroyed  the  fields  of  this  fodder  plant  at  Svalfif. 
This  vetch  was  found  by  Dr.  Nilsson  in  a  field  which  has  been  devastated 
by  the  disea.se.  It  was  noticeably  free  from  the  malady,  and  its  progeny 
now  form  a  race  which  is  quite  immune  to  the  Peronospora.  Considering 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  proper  method  was  discovered 
for  the  improvement  of  plants,  and  that  the  staff  of  the  station  includes 
only  three  breeders,  these  are  certainly  most  worthy  results.  What 
might  be  done  if  this  work  were  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale  does  not 
require  much  imagination  to  discern. 
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Method  for  preparing  atrictly  tenth-normal,  fifth-normal,  etc.,  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  R.  K.  Mkade  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  23  (1901),  No.  5,  pp. 
S4.i-;i47 ) .  — The  method  described  dej^nda  upon  the  decomposition  of  copper  sulphate 
in  solution  by  the  electric  current.  Barium  chlorid  is  afterwards  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, a  double  decomposition  taking  place,  barium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
being  formed.  The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows:  In  making  tenth-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  there  is  introduced  into  12.487  gm.  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  in 
500  <-c.  of  water,  a  cylinder  of  copj^r  foil  attached  to  the  negative  wire  and  a  plati- 
num rod  attached  to  the  positive  wire  of  an  electric  circuit  with  a  current  of  from 
1  to  IJ  ani)>ere8.  The  l)eaker  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass  perforated  for  the  rod, 
and  the  current  passed  through  the  solution  for  from  6  to  8  hours,  or  longer.  After 
removing  and  rinxing  the  apfiaratus,  12.215  gra.  of  crystallized  barium  chlorid,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  addtnl  and  the  solution  made  up  to  1  liter.  In  order  to  have  the 
volume  correct  26  cc.  of  water  is  adde<l  to  fill  the  space  taken  up  by  the  precipitate. 
After  the  precipitate  ha*'  settle<l  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  through  a  drj-  tube  upon 
a  dry  MUyr  and  taught  in  a  dry  stock-l)ottle. 

In  making  tenth-normal  nitric  aci<l  by  this  method,  13.076  gm.  of  barium  nitrate 
should  l)e  UHcd  in  lieu  of  barium  chlori<l,  the  quantity  of  copper  sulphate  remaining 
the  Hame.  Where  the  standard  hydro<!hloric  aci<l  is  for  use  with  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
neccHwary  to  add  a  little  in  excess  of  the  amount  stated  of  l>arium  chlorid.  The 
author  prepare<l  only  tenth-nonnal  and  flfth-normal  acids  by  this  method,  but  states 
that  normal  acid  <  an  also  probably  be  prepare<l,  but  that  the  waste  caused  by  the 
los."  of  f<ohition  retained  in  the  precipitate  would  be  somewhat  greater. 

The  determination  of  nitrates  in  water  containing  chlorids,  R.  M.^rcille 
(Ami.  Ayrim.,  J7  (1901),  Nn.  12,  pp.  5!Ml-600). — ^The  method  proposed  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  of  Grandval  and  Lajoux,'  which  is  based  upon  the  coloration  produced 
by  the  formation  of  trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid  when  water  containing  nitrates  is 
treateil  with  sulphophenic  ai-id.  The  chlorids  are  eliminated  by  precipitation  with 
a  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  sulphate,  the  determination  of  nitrates 
l)eing  made  in  the  solution  without  filtering  to  remove  the  precipitate.  The  method 
of  procedure  is  as  follows:  To  10  cc.  of  the  water  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  add  a  few 
drops  more  than  enough  of  the  silver  solution  to  precipitate  the  chlorids;  evaporate 
to  dryneas  at  a  temperature  not  much  over  120°  C;  cool,  add  1.5  to  2  cc.  of  sulpho- 
phenicacid  (8.1  parts  of  phenol  to  100  partsof  sulphuric  acid),  and  mix  toa  homoge- 
neous paste;  dilute  to  about  10  cc.  with  water,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia; 
pour  into  a  glass  tube,  make  volume  to  50  or  100  cc.  with  distilled  water,  an<l  deter- 
mine nitrates  by  the  ordinary  colorimetric  method.  The  silver  solution  is  prepared 
by  heating  pulverized  silver  sulphate  with  a  little  water  and  adding  ammonia  little 
by  little.    Even  small  amounts  of  chlorids  are  shown  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy 
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of    the  determination  of  nitrates,  but  ttieoretical  reflults  were  obtained  when  the 
chlorids  were  precipitated  in  the  manner  described. 

Synoptic  tables  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  water,  V.  Goui-il  ( Tableaux 
synoptiques  pour  I' analyse  chimique  de  Veau.  Parit:  J.  B.  Baillih-e  <{•  Son,  1901,  pp.  70, 
fig".  JO). 

The  quick  determination  of  nitrates  in  soils,  C.  Montanahi  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr. 
Hal.,  S4  (1901),  pp.  690-693;  ab».  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1901,  11,  No.  IS,  p.  79.*).— The 
author  adapts  the  method  of  Grand val  and  Lajoux,  referre<l  to  above,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitric  nitrogen  in  air  and  water  to  this  purpose. 

Uethods  of  analyzing  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  Krbtsormek  (Ztwhr.  Angew. 
Chem., 14(1901), No.45,pp.ll36-1138;  ah».mChem.  Ontbl.,1901,  II,No.24,p.  1S77).— 
A  brief  account  of  methods  commonly  employed  in  Germany  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime. 

The  solubility  of  phosphatic  manures  in  some  organic  acids,  W.  F.  Sdtherst 
(Chem.  Neim,  84  (1901),  No.  S1S7,  pp.  199,  SOO).— Teste  are  reporte<I  of  the  action  of 
1  per  cent  a(«tic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  on  Christmas  Island  coprolite,  basic  slag, 
basic  superphosphate,  and  precipitated  phosphate.  In  the  method  foHowe<l  1  gm.  of 
the  phosphate  was  digeste<l  for  24  hours  with  frequent  agitation  in  100  oc.  of  the 
solvent,  phosphoric  acid  Vwlng  <lctermine<l  in  60  cc.  of  the  filterwl  solution  thus 
obtained  by  the  molybdi<-  int'tluHi.  The  solubilities  obtaine<l  were  very  variable. 
Acetic  acid  gave  much  lower  results  than  the  other  two  acids  teste<l.  The  author 
states  that  "though  citric  acid  seems  to  l>e  now  fixe<l  upon  as  the  reagent  in  testing 
phosphates,  it  is  not  at  all  a  true  representative,  .  .  .  for  the  most  satisfactory  results 
as  a  general  solvent  are  given  by  tartaric  acid." 

A  suggestion  regarding  the  modification  and  simplification  of  phosphate 
analysis,  M.  Passon  (Xlxchr.  Augnt:  Chem.,  14  (1901),  No.  45,  pp.  1134-1136;  abt.  in 
( 'liem.  Cenlbl.,  1901,  II,  No.  ■J4,  p.  1J77) . — It  is  recommende<l  that  such  weights  of  mate- 
rial be  used  ( 12.8  gm.  per  liter  or  6.4  gm.  per  half  liter)  that  each  milligram  of  the  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate  obtained  shall  correspond  with  a  definite  percentage  (0.1)  of 
phosphoric  acid,  thus  obviating  the  ne<-e8sity  of  calculating  the  percentage.  Modifi- 
cations based  on  the  same  principle  are  suggeBte<l  for  the  volumetric  methods. 

On  the  separation  and  determination  of  small  amounts  of  potassium  in 
salt  mixtures,  V.  H.  van  Leknt  (Zlnrhr.  .inalyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  569- 
573). — For  this  purpose  the  author  recommends,  on  the  basis  of  his  ex|ieriments  with 
aea  water,  a  mmlific'ation  of  the  cobalt  nitrate  methcxl  of  de  Koninck  and  Gill)ert, 
converting  the  potawium  finally  into  perchlorate  or  the  platinum  |ialt  and  weighing 
in  these  forms.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  method  is  better  adapted  for  use 
with  mixtures  of  potassium  with  other  salts,  especially  when  the  proportion  of  putas- 
Muni  is  small,  than  the  direct  platinum  or  perchlorat<'  method.  The  reagent 
employe<l  is  prepare<l  by  dissolving  9.58  gm.  cobalt  chlori<l  with  25  cc.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  500  cc.  of  water.  Just  Injfore  use  equal  parts  of  this  solution  an<l  of  a 
solution  of  90  gm.  of  stxlium  nitrate  in  500  cc.  of  water  are  mixed. 

Estimation  of  sucrose  and  lactose  in  condensed  milk,  8.  II.  R.  and  C.  N. 
Ruber  (ZUtchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  40  ( 1901) ,  No.  a,  pp.  97-110).— The metho<i of  Kjeldahl 
for  estimating  two  sugars  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  solution  depends  upon 
whether  the  <-opper  yielded  by  each  sugar  present  is  in  a  correct  ratio  to  the  total. 
This  metho<]  is  correct  when  the  two  sugars  reduce  Fehling's  solution  with  equal 
rapidity.  This  is  not  exact  with  others,  like  invert  sugar  and  latrtose,  and  the  authors 
propose  a  formula  for  <'alculating  an  approximate  result.  The  figures  they  obtained 
by  the  calculation  agreed  very  closely  with  those  applied  to  3  samples  of  milk 
prepared  with  known  amounts  of  sugar. 

Determination  of  milk  sugar  by  the  Wollny  refiractometer  in  comparison 
with  analytical  and  polariscopic  methods,  R.  Braun  (MUeh  Zlg.,  30  (1901),  Nos. 
37,  pp.  578,  6797  38,  pp.  596-599,  figt.  4;  39,  pp.  613-616). 
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The  determination  of  •acdiarin,  F.  Wirthlb  (Chent.  7Ag.,  95  (190J),  JNo.  r7, 

p.  S16). 

Kote  on  the  approximate  estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  J.  F.  Ljvas- 
8KKUK  (Atuilytl,  ae  (1901),  No.  SOS,  pp.  151,16$). — A  color  reaction  obtained  by  the 
adition  of  a  reat^nt  i-ompoeed  of  25  cc.  of  normal  ferric  chlorid  in  100  cc  of  pure 
concentratetl  sulphuric  acid.  Ten  cc  of  the  milk  is  placed  in  a  25  cc.  stoppered 
cylinder  and  the  reat^ent  added,  1  cc.  at  a  time,  from  a  burette  and  the  color  noted. 
In  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  a  violet  color  appears  which  increases  in  intensity 
with  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  in  the  sample. 

,  Detection  of  formalin  in  milk,  O.  Hbnzold  (MiMi  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  Xo.  40, 
pp.  6S9,  6S0). — The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  milk  containing  formalin  gives  a 
distinct  violet  color  at  the  contact  of  the  two  layers. 

The  estimation  of  formaldehyde,  Z.  Peska  (Chem.  Zlg.,  So  (1901),  Ao.  71, 
p.  74S). — A  discussion  of  methods. 

Batimation  of  the  acidity  of  the  fat  in  foods,  G.  Looes  and  K.  MCrlb 
(Landw.  Ver».  Stat.,  56  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  95,  96). — The  authors  recommend  the 
direct  extraction  of  the  fat,  carried  out  with  5  gm.  of  material  and  100  cc.  of  water 
and  acid-free  ether.  An  aliquot  )K>riion  of  the  filtrate  is  taken  for  the  determination 
of  the  acidity,  using  an  alcoholic  potash  solution  containing  50  per  cent  of  alcohol 
for  titrating.  The  results  of  a  series  of  tests  of  this  method  with  various  foods  are 
shown  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  method.  The  results  are  in  every  case 
higher  with  the  former  method. 

The  application  of  iodin  monobromid  in  the  analysis  of  fata  and  oils, 
J.  IIanus  (/lurhr.  VtuerKUch.  Naltr.  u.  Gmtuuimtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  20,  pp.  91S-9S0). — ^The 
author  has  ma<le  an  ext«n<led  study  of  the  use  of  iodin  monobromid  in  the  analysis 
of  fats  and  oils.  The  fonnationof  iodin  monobromid,  a  gray,  crystalline,  metallic  sub- 
stance, wjluble  in  alcohol  and  at«tic  acid,  is  given.  A  table  is  shown,  giving  the  num- 
ber (>btaine<l  with  this  conipouml,  in  comparison  with  the  Hubl  number.  The  method 
of  obtaining  the  io<lin  monobromid  number  is  as  follows:  0.6  to  0. 7  gm.  of  fat  and  0.2 
to  0.25  gin.  of  oil,  or,  in  ca^e  the  io<lin  number  is  above  120,  0.1  to  0.16  gm.  of  oil  is 
put  into  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  200  cc.  capacity  and  10  cc.  of  chloroform  added. 
After  the  fat  is  dissolved  25  cc.  of  a  solution  ma<le  of  10  gm.  of  iodin  monobromid  in 
500  cc.  of  acetic  m'id  is  run  in,  and  after  15  minutes,  with  occasional  shaking,  15  oc. 
of  p«>tassium  i<Mli(l  solution  (1:10)  added.  The  free  iodin  is  then  titrated  with  sotlium 
thiosulphate  solution,  using  starch  as  an  indicator. 

The  advantage  of  the  imlin  monobromid  solution  in  aceticacid  over  the  usual  method 
of  obtaining  the  iodin  number  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  solution  is  more  stable  and 
keeps  for  a  longer  time;  (2)  the  results  with  the  iodin  monobromid  solution  are  more 
unifonu  and  it  is  not  ne<  essary,  therefore,  to  employ  so  many  blank  determinations; 
(3)  the  flask  needs  to  stand  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  a  greater  Aomber  of 
manipulations  may  be  carried  out  in  a  short  time;  and  (4)  the  numbers  obtained  by 
this  method  very  closely  approximate  those  obtained  by  the  usual  method. 

A  method  for  the  quantitative  separation  of  cbolesterin  from  fat,  £.  Riiteb 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  ^5  (1901),  No  81,  p.  8711). 

Concerning  lecithin  compounds,  H.  J.  Bino  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  11  (1901), 
Nos.  S-4,  pp.  166-175) . — A  chemical  study  of  the  compounds  which  lecithin  fomis 
with  80<lium  chlorid,  sodium  acetate,  platinum  chlorid,  salacin,  amygdalin,  and  a 
numter  of  other  reagents,  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  being  to  study  the  chem- 
ical constitution  of  lecithin. 

Glycogen  obtained  by  extraction  with  boiling  water  in  comparison  with 
the  total  glycogen  present,  J.  Nerkino  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfiugerl,  85  (1901), Xo. 
7-8,  pp.  SlS-319). — In  the  studies  with  the  flesh  of  calves  the  author  found  that  by 
continued  extraction  with  boiling  water  only  about  f  or  }  of  the  glycogen  was 
obtained.  • 
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CompariBon  of  volumetric  methods  of  tanniix  analysis  with  hide-powder 
method,  H.  R.  Procteh  and  A.  B.  Searlg  ( Wm.  Tech.  Beil.  Ijedermarkt,  f  (1901),  p. 
60;  ab».  in  Chem.  Zlg.,  US  {1901),  No.  80,  Reperi.,  p.  *«*).— By  the  Jean  method  the 
reealts  were  lower  than  by  the  Luwenthal  method  and  much  lower  than  by  the  hide- 
powder  method.  There  was  no  constant  relation  between  the  resalta  obtained  by 
the  3  methods. 

Studies  of  the  pentosans  of  jute,  vegetable  sponge,  and  brewers'  grains, 
A.  SchOnb  and  B.  Tollens  (/our.  iMndw.,  49  [1901),  No.  1,  pp.  gl-gS).— The 
authors  made  a  study  of  the  pentosans  of  the  substances  named,  and  the  application 
of  various  modifications  in  the  methods  of  analysis.  Comparisons  were  made  between 
heating  on  the  water  bath  in  the  usual  manner  and  heating  under  pressure.  Lower 
results  were  obtained  by  heating  in  an  autoclave  at  125  to  118°,  with  1  per  cent  sul- 
phuric acid,  than  heating  with  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  bath.  By 
digesting  jute  with  dilute  soda  solution  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  4.6  per  cent  of 
wood  gum  was  obtained,  representing  1.2  per  cent  of  xylose.  The  vegetable  sponge 
yielded  0.63  per  cent  of  xylose.  Brewers'  grains  heated  in  the  water  bath  with  3 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid  yielded  24.77  per  cent  of  pentosans,  equivalent  to  28.16  per 
cent  of  pentoses.  The  treatment  was  found  to  have  extracted  the  pentosans  and 
inverted  them  to  pentoses  quite  completely,  although  the  residue  continued  to  show 
the  lignin  reaction. 

The  constituents  of  the  tea  leaf,  and  the  changes  which  these  substances 
undergo  during  the  manufacture  of  tea,  A.  W.  N.^nninoa  (Meded.  'S  Lands, 
PlanlerUuin,  1901,  No.  46,  pp.  60). — This  contribution  treats  of  the  quantitative 
determination  of  caffein,  tannic  acid,  and  some  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  tea 
leaf.  The  methmis  of  v.  Romburgh  and  Lohmann  of  extracting  with  alcohol,  and 
that  of  Vit^  of  extracting  with  water,  were  carefully  tested  with  samples  having  a 
known  caffein  content.  It  was  found  that  the  alcohol  method  (»uld  not  be  use<l  for 
green  tea  nor  for  freshly  drie<l  leaves  because  giving  too  low  figures,  while  for  black 
tea  both  methcxls  gave  practically  the  same  results.  Further  tests  showed  that  the 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  with  the  alcohol  method  were  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  tannic  acid,  and  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  satisfactorily  extract 
<!afiein  with  chloroform  from  an  aqueous  solution  when  tannic  acid  is  present.  The 
water  metho<l  faile<l  to  return  quite  all  the  caffein  present  in  the  green  and  in  the 
freshly  dried  leaf.  The  method  finally  a<lopte<l  was  that  of  extracting  with  chloro- 
form. This  methorl  also  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  analyzing  coffee  and  kola  nuts. 
The  results  of  the  several  methods  with  fresh,  dried,  and  fermented  tea  leaves  are 
shown  in  tables. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existcjl  regarding  the  properties  of  the  tannic 
acid  of  tea.  This  is  probably  due  to  impurities  in  the  extract,  and  to  avoid  this  the 
author  devised  a  method  for  obtaining  pure  tannic  acid  from  the  leaves.  It  was 
found  that  the  presence  of  20  per  cent  water  in  the  [lowdered  tea  made  possible  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  aciil,  which  was  impossible  with  dry  leaves.  The  tannic 
acid  of  tea  is  very  hygroscopic  and  deliquesces  at  once,  assuming  a  yellowisljjbrown 
.  color  and  a  sirup-like  consistency.  The  characteristics  of  the  dry  powder  as  r^ards 
solubility,  taste,  and  reactions  with  a  variety  of  chemicals  are  given.  The  deflection 
of  the  plane  of  polarize<l  light  is  practically  constant  for  different  samples — about 
3.4°,  showing  that  the  tannic  acid  of  tea  is  a  pure  chemical  combination  and  not  a 
mixture  as  tannin. 

The  peculiar  property  of  being  absorbe<l  by  hide  powder  was  tested  with  the  tan- 
nic acid  of  tea.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  the  quantitative  determination 
of  tannic  acid  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  hide  powder  in  small  amounts  every  10 
minutes.  If  the  entire  amount  is  added  at  once  there  is  at  first  a  rapid  absorption  of 
the  acid,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  absorptive  power  of  the  hide  powder,  so  that 
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not  all  the  acul  is  taken  up,  although  the  quantity  of  powder  is  sufficient  to  ahoorb 
the  whole  amount  of  acid  when  added  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals. 

The  reactions  of  the  tannic  acid  of  tea  with  a  number  of  chemicals  are  briefly  men- 
tioned.   The  mole<-ular  weights  in  two  cases  determined  were  503.5  and  502. 

A  compariiton  of  the  pro]>erties  and  reactions  of  the  tannic  acid  of  tea  with  Uie  tinro 
groups  of  tannic  acids  extablisheil  by  Trimble  show  that  it  belongs  to  neither,  bat 
occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

A  sul)stanoe  closely  resembling  quercitin  was  foand  to  differ  from  it  in  some  reac- 
tions. This  mibstancv,  which  has  not  l>een  named,  plays  no  important  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  tea. 

Tea  leaves  also  (H)ntain  a  glycueid  which  the  author  provisionally  calls  tea-glyco- 
sid.     The  method  of  obtaining  it  is  descrilKxl. — h.  m.  pieteks. 

An  oven  for  i^nitin^  the  precipitate  of  ammomum-magnesium  phosphate 
in  porcelain  Oooch  crucihlea,  S<-iiallkr  {7J*chr.  Angew.  CVm.,  14  (1901),  No.  S£, 
pp.  SIX),  XOl,  figs.  2). — An  oven  of  the  Hempel  pattern  to actcommodate  4  crucibles  is 
dewrilxHl. 

The  C.  FreseniuB-Offenbach  distilling  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia  (linl.  Amor.  IMge  Chim.,  15  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  319). — This  apparatus  is 
briefly  dewrilHHl  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  stated. 

The  foundation  principles  of  chemistry — a  guide  for  the  use  of  agiicultaral 
educational  institutions.  I,  Inorganic  chemistry,  G.  Altmann  ((wrundriifs  der 
Cheinie.  Kin  lAiitftnlen  fur  den  Vntrrrirhi  <in  Itindtrirtiichaftlicheit  Lehrwrniallfn.  Jjtip- 
fie,  1900,  5.  rei:  ed.,pp.  JV^  lS:i,figi>.  .17). 

Agricultural  chemical  exercises  for  agricultural  schools,  A.  Mabkenroltz 
(IHe  agrik'iiUurehemiiirhen  Vhuugeri  an  lAiudiririscluiJUtchxden.  Liegnitz:  Rfinemche 
Buchhandluug,  1901,  2.  ml.  and  rep.  ed.,  pp.  68,  ill). 

BOTAHY. 

The  effect  of  water  on  the  maturing  of  woody  stems,  F.  KStbrsi  ( OompL 
Rnid.  Acad.  Sri.  I'arix,  1;U  (1901),  .V».  i«  pp.  1SS9-I361).— The  author  claims  that 
an  abundant  fruiting  follows  a  year  of  drought,  and  that  a  humid  season  is  followed 
by  one  of  small  fruit  imxluction.  This  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  maturing  of 
the  branches  which  carry  the  floral  buds,  and  in  the  ripening  of  these  branches  the 
water  which  they  contain  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  stated  that  branches  arising 
directly  from  the  trunk  or  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  top  contain  a  large  amount 
of  water,  and  as  a  result  are  poorly  matured  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  These 
branches  suffer  severely  on  account  of  the  winter's  cold,  and  as  a  residt  many  are 
de8troye<1,  anil  the  tree  naturally  prune<l.  It  is  claime<l  that  the  location  of  the 
flower-bearing  branches  conforni.'i  to  the  same  rule.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the 
slender  branches  in  which  the  water  {conduction  is  Iiniite<l,  on  a<-count  of  the  distance 
of  transfer,  and  they  are  also  most  numerous  if  the  branch  assumes  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, in  lyhich  by  the  a<lde<l  wtion  of  gravity  there  is  a  diminution  of  water  content. 
In  this  manner  the  form  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  flower-bearing 
branches,  is  determined  by  conditions  influencing  the  maturity  of  branches,  and  the 
maturing  of  branches,  as  well  as  the  number  of  flowers  and  fruits,  depends  to  a  great 
degree  upon  the  amount  of  water  which  the  plant  receives. 

Osmotic  pressure  and  its  rdle  in  defending  living  cells  against  cold, 
d'Arsonval  (Compt.  Rend.  Arnd Kri.  Paris,  lUS  (1901),  No.  2,pp.84-S6). — Attention 
is  called  to  the  extreme  brittleness  to  which  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  subject 
when  exposed  to  liquid  air,  and  also  the  fact  that  yeasts  and  various  bacteria  do  not 
lose  their  vitality  when  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  for  several  weeks. 
This  resistance,  the  author  claims,  is  due  to  the  osmotic  pressure  existing  in  the 
yeasts.    If  the  osmotic  tension  be  lowered  by  placing  the  yeast  or  bacteria  in  sola- 
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tions  of  sodium  chlorid,  potassiam  nitrate,  or  glycerin,  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
'withstand  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  It  is  believed  possible  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  osmotic  pressure  for  any  given  cell  by  which  the  temperature  at  which 
its  vitality  will  be  destroyed. 

Th.e  periodicity  of  root  growth,  J.  HXmmerle  (Beitr.  Wi»».  Bot.,  4,pt-  ^,PP-  iS; 
abs.  in  Bot.  Cenlbl.,  88  {1901),  No.  4,  p.  107). — The  roots  of  Acer  pseudoplalaniui  were 
found  to  make  their  principal  growth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  in  th^autumn. 
During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  there  was  an  almost  entire  ces- 
sation of  growth.  During  mid-summer  a  similar  cessation  of  growth  was  noticed. 
Investigations  were  made  upon  a  number  of  1  to  5  year  old  trees  grown  in  the  open 
and  in  pots,  the  results  obtaine<l  confirming  previous  observations.  The  duration 
and  amount  of  growth  was  found  to  be  influenced  by  age,  soil,  climate,  etc.  Con- 
trary to  the  observations  rejwrted  by  others,  the  author  was  unable  to  find  any  root 
growth  taking  place  in  the  re*l  beech  during  autumn.  Willows,  oaks,  and  hazel 
make  strong  nwt  growth  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  hazel  8howe<l  considerable 
growth  during  January. 

The  Btructiire  of  the  sprouts  from  various  trees,  M.  Piib.\rd  { Contpt.  Bend. 
Acad.  Sri.  Parui,  132  (1901),  No.  iiS,  pp.  1.%56-1.V>S).—A.  study  is  reported  of  the 
sprouts  which  rise  from  the  roots  of  poplar,  elm,  hazel,  etc.,  from  dormant  buds  of 
the  oak,  and  from  the  cambium  layer  of  oak,  black  poplar,  etc.  These  sprouts  show 
by  their  anatomy  the  characteristics  of  herl)aceous  plants.  Their  growth  is  rapid, 
and  they  have  elongated  internodes  and  develop  stipules  which  persist  tor  a  long 
time.  There  is  little  differentiation  of  tissues,  jwirticularly  of  the  protective  and 
strengthening  tissues.  There  is  a  considerable  pro<luction  of  cortex  in  proportion  to 
wcxxl,  and  the  whole  ripens  poorly.  Within  the  same  genus  of  plants  thestructural 
characiteristics  of  the  shoots  are  most  nearly  alike  for  those  species  which  are  nearly 
relate<l.  , 

The  form  and  manner  of  root  growth  of  some  trees,  M.  BUsoen  ( AUg.  Furst  n. 
Jagd  Xtg.,  67  (1901),  Aug.,  pp.  nS-nS;  Sept.,  pp.  .10rt-.109,figx.  ^).— The  root  systems 
of  a  number  of  trees  are  described.  The  time  of  the  most  important  root  growth  of 
a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  shown  by  the  olwervations  of  the  author  and  others, 
is  indicated  by  a  chart.  The  princi|>al  species  reported  upon  are  ash,  birch,  Ijeech, 
alder,  oak,  maple,  poplars,  willows,  elms,  locust,  spruce,  pine,  larch,  white  flr,  etc. 
Considerable  variation  is  shown  in  the  peri(xl  of  maximum  root  gn)wth  of  the  differ- 
ent species,  as  reported  by  the  different  observers.  As  a  rule  the  most  of  the  root 
development  takes  place  l)etween  April  and  Octol)er,  with  little  or  none  in  December 
and  January.  Exceptions  are  noted,  however,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  ces- 
sation of  growth  during  the  summer  months  in  some  species,  and  willows,  maples, 
lindens,  horse  chestnut,  and  a  few  shrul>s  are  shown  to  have  increased  their  root 
development  during  Deceml>er  and  January. 

Concerning  the  proteid  formation  by  plants,  W.  Z.m.eski  ( Tnaug.  Dins.,  Khar- 
kov, 1900;  dfoi.  in  Bot.  CentbL,  87  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  277-28.2).— \  review  is  given  of 
the  literature  liearing  upon  the  subject  of  proteid  synthesis  by  plants,  and  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  author  are  describe<l,  from  which  he  draws  some  conclu- 
sions. The  subjetrt  is  consitlered  to  he  still  in  an  indefinite  state  as  to  some  of  the 
phenomena.  Proteid  formation  from  organic  nitrogen  in  the  dark,  proteid  regener- 
tion  from  metabolic  pnjducts,  and  proteid  synthesis  from  nitrates  are  discussed  at 
some  length.  Experiments  with  onions,  potatoes,  and  narcissus  bulbs  showed  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  proteid  content  when  kept  in  the  dark,  and  the  author 
claims  that  it  was  not  made  at  the  expense  of  asparagin,  but  from  other  little-known 
nitrogenous  bodies.  Experiments  with  etiolated  lupine  seedlings  showed  their 
ability  to  build  up  proteids  from  some  of  their  metabolic  products,  and  experiments 
with  sunflower  leaves  kept  in  the  dark  showed  they  were  able  to  form  proteids  from 
nitrates  and  sugar. 
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The  probable  Ainction  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  plants,  A.  SmxErnKS 
(Bot.  Oaz.,  m  (1901),  iVo.  S,  pp.  149-144). — Catciam  oxalat«  is  said  to  occur  in  plants 
in  4  predominating  types.    Of  tliaMi  the  least  conunon  ia  that  called  crystal  sazMl. 
The  prismatic  and  aggregate  forms  are  about  equally  common  and  are  very  widely 
distributed.    The  nee<lle-shaped  or  acicular  crystals  are  very  common  but  predomi- 
nate in  monocotyledonous  plants.     The  author  reviews  the  conunon  opinion  that 
calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  plants  as  a  protei^tive  agent,  and  from  his  own  and  other 
observations  concludes  that  its  prime  function  is  that  of  mechanical  support,  and  that 
its  WVIe  as  a  reserve  prtKlnct  is  doubtless  secondary.     The  principal  reasons  favoriog 
the  mechanical  8up]>ort  theory  are  given  at  some  length.     Cells  containing  prismatic 
crystals  are  generally  axs<K!iate<i  with  bast  fibers.     As  a  rule  the  crystal-bearing  cells 
are  thin-walle<l  and  each  contains  a  single  crystal.    These  cells  surround  the  bast 
fll)ers  or  liast  bundles,  and  are  very  abundant  in  the  bark  of  many  trees.     In  other 
instances  the  crystal-bearing  cells  are  believed  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  meoiianical 
tissues,  taking  the  plai»  of  sclerenchyma.     For  example,  in  the  seed  of  the  quin«"e 
and  the  ordinary  garden  l)ean,  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  sclerenchymatoua  tissue 
is  replaced  by  a  layer  oi  cells  containing  large  prismatic  crystals  so  constructed  and 
place<l  as  to  b<«it  resist  vertical  and  lateral  pressure.     In  the  case  of  the  acicular  crys- 
tals of  monocotyledonous  plants  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  give  elasticity  as  well 
as  support  against  pressure.     The  crystoliths  which  occur  so  abmidantly  in  Ficna 
leaves  jierfonn  a  purely  nie<rhanical  function.     It  is  frequently  found  that  cells  bear- 
ing calcium  oxalate  take  the  i)lace  of  mechanical  cells  in  leaves,  which  is  particularly 
true  al)out  the  stomata  of  the  leaves.    It  is  believed  to  be  highly  probable  that  in 
many  {tiants  and  plant  organs  calcium  oxalate  exists  accidentally,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  its  function  is  that  of  mechanical  support,  as  indicated. 

The  sensitiveness  of  higrher  plants  to  the  action  of  salts  of  potash, 
H.  CotPiN  (Citmpt.  lieml.  .Amd.  fici.  Pnrin,  1.13  (1901),  Xo.  ZS,  pp.  1S82-15S4).— In  & 
previous  jiaper  (K.  S.  K.,  1.%  p.  620)  the  author  has  shown  the  remarkable  sensitive- 
neaa  of  some  plants  to  very  small  quantities  of  toxic  sulwtances.  The  present  paper 
reimrtfi  the  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  some  of  the  useful  salts.  Experiments  were 
made  with  wheat  which  had  l)eeii  germinate<l.  After  unfolding  the  second  leaf  the 
see<llings  were  place<l  in  solutions  containing  known  quantities  of  potash  salts,  and 
comparisons  made  with  the  development  of  plants  in  distilled  water.  The  strength  of 
the  stronger  solution  wa"  1 :5,000,  and  this  was  decreased  in  a  regular  arithmetical  pro- 
gression through  a  series  of  13  cultures.  It  was  found  that  the  plants  were  sensitive 
as  shown  by  their  growth  to  various  salts  of  potash  as  follows:  Potassium  carbonate, 
1:1,000,000;  jKitassium  phosphate,  1:25,000,000;  potassium  sulphate,  l:8,000,000t 
potassium  chloratt!,  1:.'?00,000;  and  potassium  nitrate,  1:400,000.  These  figures  show 
the  remarkable  sensitis'eneRS  of  the  plants  to  the  action  of  potash  salts. 

The  etherizing:  of  plants,  K.  (^uararot  and  A.  Hrbbrt  (Compl.  Rend.  Amd. 
Sci.  I'lirh,  1.1.1  ( 1901),  \o.  <?,  pp.  .ViO,  S91). — It  is  claime<l  that  terpene  alcohols  are 
transformeil  into  ethers  in  the  chlorophyll-bearing  organs  of  plants,  and  that  the 
etherizing  is  most  active  when  the  plant  is  best  adapted  for  assimilation.  The 
etherization  in  the  plants  is  pr(Kluce<l  by  direct  action  of  acids  on  alcohol,  and  it  is 
favore<l  by  the  presence  of  diastase,  which  exerts  a  dehydrating  action  through  the 
medium  of  the  chlorophyll. 

Notes  for  a  monograph  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  transpiration,  A.  Bitb- 
OERSTEIN  (  Verhandl.  K.  K.  Xool.  Hot.  Gesell.  Wien,  61  (1901),  Not.  1,  pp.  49-64;  S, 
pp.  65-106;  atm.  in  Bat.  VenJhl.,  S7  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  23.1,  SS4).—Thfi  methods  of 
investigation  are  given  and  descriptions  of  intercellular  and  epidermal  transpiration; 
transpiration  of  leaves  and  of  the  palisade  parenchyma;  the  transpiration  of  halo- 
phytes  and  succulent  plants;  the  infiuence  of  light,  temperature,  moisture,  and 
anaesthetics  upon  transpiration;  transpiration  and  the  phenomena  of  transpiratioa 
exhibited  i>y  tropical  plants,  and  other  special  variations. 
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Conceniiiig  aymbiosis  between  plants  and  animals,  F.  Fbddb  (Jahrenber. 
Schles.  GeteU.  Valerldnd.  CuUur,  1900,  II,  pp.  2-16;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  86  (1901),  No. 
S,  p.  61). — According  to  the  relationship  between  the  aymbiouts,  there  are  3  forms 
of  symbioeis — ^that  between  animals,  between  plants,  and  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. '  From  a  biological  consideration  one  of  the  symbionts  may  be  injurious  to  the 
other,  which  is  the  case  in  the  relation  between  parasites  and  host  plants.  The 
anther  discusses  various  kinds  of  symbiosis  and  calls  attention  to  various  well-known 
instances  where  animals  live  in  this  relationship,  as  well  as  numerous  plants.  The 
symbiosis  between  plants  and  animals  is  said  to  occur  in  the  case  of  certain  plants 
re<]uiring  for  their  fertilization  certain  insects,  as  in  the  case  of  Yucca  and  Pronuba, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  mutnalism  which  exists  between  ants  and  various  plants. 

The  cell  nuclei  of  Saccharomyces,  C.  Hokkm bister  (Sitzber.  Dmi.  Nalurw.  Med. 
Yer.  Bohmen,  n.  $er.,  SO  {1900),  No.  6,  pp.  251-^63,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Bot.  Cenibl.,  87 
(1901),  No.  4,  pp.  1^9, 130). — In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  author  gives  a  short 
review  of  the  previous  investigations  and  theories  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  nuclei 
in  the  Saccharomycetes.  New  species  are  described  from  pure  cultures  made  from 
various  yeasts,  and  the  methods  of  fixing  and  staining  are  given.  The  author  con- 
clndes  that  so  far  as  his  investigations  go  species  of  8accharomyces  and  yeast-like 
organisms  posseis  nuclei.  The  nucleus  is  generally  in  the  center  of  the  cell  or  may 
be  somewhat  displaced,  and  is  in  shape  more  or  less  that  of  a  flattened  sphere. 

Investigrations  on  the  fall  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  A.  Tison  (Mbn.  Soe. 
lann.  Normandie,  20  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  121-168). 

An  edible  fungrus,  J.  C.  Arthur  (Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  SO,  21,  pis.  2). — An 
illustrated  description  is  given  of  the  spiny  or  hedgehog  mushroom  (Hydnum.  erina- 
ceum). 

Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  Mendocino  County,  California,  V.  K. 
Cheskbt  ( {/.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Divition  of  Botany,  Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National 
Herbarium,  vol.  7,  No.  3,  pp.  295-408,  pis.  12,  figs.  IS). — A  report  is  given  of  the 
economic  uses  of  plants  by  the  Indians  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  based  upon 
investigations  made  by  the  author  in  1897  and  1898. 

Elements  of  vegetable  biology,  J.  Pavillard  (Elements  de  bioiogie  vig&ale. 
Paris:  Soci^ti  d^ed.  Sei.,  1901,  pp.  589). 

Nitrogen  assimilation  by  living  bacterial  cells,  J.  Stoklasa  and  E.  Vitbk 
(Cenibl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  7  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  257-270).— A  review  is  given  of 
some  of  the  more  recent  literature  regarding  the  value  of  Alinit  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
authors  nuuntiun  that  Bacillus  megatherium  is  able  to  assimilate  free  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen when  supplied  with  proper  carbohydrates,  and  report  a  number  of  experiments 
in  which  it  was  used  to  inocculate  oats  and  barley.  The  results,  it  is  claimed,  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  the  organism  for  nitrogen  assimilation. 

METEOBOLOGY. 

Monthly  Weather  Seview  (Mo.  WeaUter  Rev.,  29  (1901),  Not.  10,  pp.  447-4S7, 
pi.  1,  figs.  5,  charts  9;  11,  pp.  489-533,  figs.  2,  charts  IS;  12,  pp.  535-589,  figs.  5,  charts 
10).— In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  on  forecasts,  yvamings,  weather  and  crop  con- 
ditions, meteorologi(al  tables  and  charts  (for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  1901),  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain 
the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  10,  special  contribution  on  The  measurement  of  sunshine  and  the  preliminary 
examination  of  Angstrom's  pyrheliometer  (illus.),  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  and  notes  by 
the  editor  on  Weather  Bureau  men  as  instructors,  applied  climatology,  the  barome- 
ter as  used  at  sea,  what  is  a  storm  wave?  on  barometric  oscillations  during  thunder- 
storms, and  on  the  brontometer,  an  instrument  designed  to  facilitate  their  study 
(illus.)  (by  G.  J.  Symons),  colored  snow,  electrical  phenomena — incandescent  clouds, 
and  fake  forecasts. 
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No.  11,  special  contrihiitionH  on  The  wcstwanl  movement  of  the  daily  barometric 
wave  (illus.),  by  ().  L.  KaMsig;  Tlie  reduction  of  re<K»nla  of  rain  gages,  by  M.  S.  W. 
JefferHon  and  A.  J.  Henry;  The  temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  D.  Aj  Seeley  (see  p.  833);  and  The  sun-epot  period  and  the  temperature 
and  rainfall  of  Jamaica  (illus.),  by  M.  Hall;  and  notes  by  the  alitor  on  relative  fre- 
quency of  Hun  spot'i,  haiLstorniH  on  the  St.  I^wrence,  earthquake-proof  baildtngs, 
signs  and  weather,  the  equinm^tial  storm,  the  November  meteors,  ice  caves  and 
freezing  wells,  the  temjwrature  of  water  in  wells,  periodicity  in  climate,  auroral  light, 
establishment  of  the  Martinique  weather  service,  and  second  Mexican  meteorolog- 
ical congress. 

No.  12,  special  contributions  on  Evaporation  underground,  by  E.  S.  Balch;  Fai-ili- 
ties  for  .lysteniatic  study  of  irorresponding  weather  types  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Branden- 
burg; A  proiK)sed  classitication  8n<l  index  of  weather  maps  as  an  aid  in  weather  fore- 
casting (illua.),  by  W.  V.  Brown;  Claswilied  weather  types,  by  E.  B.  (Harriott;  An 
auroral-lunar  halo  di.ijilay,  by  H.  H.  Ten  Broei-k;  and  The  physical  basis  of  long- 
range  weather  foret'asts,  by  0.  Abl)e;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  classified  weather 
types,  the  influence  of  small  lakes  on  local  climate,  meteorologi(«l  observations  with 
kites  at  sea,  climate  and  crops,  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mauritius,  early 
meteorological  rei-ords,  lunar  halo  and  lunar  corona,  and  halo  of  Hevelius  (illus.). 

Meteorological  chart  of  the  Orest  IiakeB,  A.  J.  Hekrv  and  N.  B.  Congbr 
(  ('.  .S'.  Ikj)!.  Aijr.,  Wfdtlifr  Bvrenn,  iteU'oroUtffical  Chart  of  the  Great  Lnketi,  1901,  Xo.  i', 
pp.  S-.',  rhartx  IS). — This  is  the  usual  summary  of  ol>8ervation8  for  the  season  of 
1901  on  storms,  atmospheric  precipitation  and  lake  levels,  opening  and  closing  of 
navigation,  wrecks  and  casualties,  fog,  etc.,  with  a  paper  on  the  use  of  barogrraphs  on 
the  (ireat  liakes. 

BCeteorological  observstiosB  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for 
1900  (Michigan  Slii.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  7;?/-/^,5) .—Tabulated  daily  and  monthly  sum- 
maries of  observations  during  1900  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity, 
cloudiness,  wind  movement,  etc.  The  sumniacy  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Mean 
tem{)erature,  48.08°  F. ;  humidity,  91  jier  cent;  atmospheric  pressure  (reduced  to 
31:°  F.),  2V>.099;  cloudiness,  46.1  |)cr  cent;  anioimt  of  rain  or  melted  snow,  31.02  in.; 
snowfall,  47.10  in.;  number  of  thunderstorms,  ;18. 

Meteorology  in  PruBsia  (Rev.  Sci.  [I'nrit],  4.  sir.,  11  (1903),  No.  l,p.  X). — A 
note  on  the  n'iK)rtf<»r  1900  published  by  the  National  Institute  of  Prussia,  giving 
summaries  of  observations  at  200  meteorological  stations,  2,200  rainfall  stations,  and 
1,400  stonn-waming  stations. 

Beaults  of  meteorological  observations  in  Oerman  Southwest  Africa 
( f)iiiikeimanu',i  .Vitt.  Duct.  Schulzijehieten,  vol.  14;  abs.  in  Meteor.  Ztschr.  [  Vienna],  19 
(190J),  No.  1,  pp.  41-4-'i). 

Beport  of  the  Meteorological  Council  (Rpl.  Meteor.  Cotinril  [Great  Britain], 
1901,  pp.  16i',  rharls  4). — An  actwunt  of  the  work  of  the  council  during  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1901,  in  the  following  lines,  ocean  meteorology,  weather  telegraphy 
and  forecasts,  climatology,  and  miscellaneous  investigations,  is  given  with  statements 
repanling  publitations  of  the  council  and  its  library  and  finances. 

Climate  of  the  British  Empire,  1900,  A.  Bithan  (Sym'jwi'  Mo.  Meteor.  Mag., 
.Sfi  (1901),  pp.  167,  1(!8). 

Climate  and  mineral  waters  of  Spain,  A.  Lab.\t  (Ctimat  et  eaux  minhnlet 
(C Kijmgne.     Paris:  J.  B.  Bnillitre  ct  Son,  1901,  pp.  78). 

The  daily  barometric  wave,  H.  H.  Clavtom  (Science,  n.  ner.,  IS  (190S),  No.  S71, 
p.  SS^). — A  brief  discussion  of  a  recent  papei  by  O.  L.  Fassig  on  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  daily  barometric  wave. 

The  story  of  the  snow  crystals,  W.  A.  Bentley  (Harper^/  Mo.  Mag.,  104  (1901), 
No.  619,  pp.  111-114;  noted  in  Science,  n.  »er.,  15  (1902),  No.  S68,  p.  7//).— Essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  article  contributetl  by  the  author  to  the  Montldy  Wtalher 
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Rerieic  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  425).  Microphotographs  of  snow  crystals  forme<l  under 
different  atmospheric  conditions  are  shown  and  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
different  forms  are  discussed,  it  being  claimed  that  "  the  extent  and  the  character  of 
a  storm  may  be  read  directly  from  its  crystals." 

Hailstorm  clouds,  C.  Kassnbr  (Meteor.  7Mchr.  [  Vieiina],  18(1901),  pp.  oje-sss). 

On  "weather  shooting"  at  Windisch-Feistritz  in  southern  Steiermark,  F. 
Klknoei.  (  Wetter,  18  (1901),  pp.  270-3713). 

Hailstorm  cannon,  L.  Du.h.V8  (L'Ing.  .Ii/r.  Geinbloiu:,  12  (1902),  No.  6,  pp.  395, 
396). — A  brief  note  on  cannonading  as  a  means  of  preventing  hailstorms. 

The  moon  and  rainfall,  A.  B.  MacDowall  and  II.  K.  Mill  (Si/mons'  Mo.  Meteor. 
Mag.,  S6  (1901),  pp.  165-167,  183-184). 

The  dry  moon  and  the  wet  moon,  A.  K.  Bartlett  (del  el  Terre,  22  (1901),  jip. 
433-4S7). 

Weather  and  the  horns  of  the  moon  (Symonx'  Mo.  Meteor.  Mag.,  .W  (1901), 
pp.  184,185). 

Influence  of  the  moon  on  the  barometric  state  of  the  air,  N.  Dbhtchinsky 
(^nu.  Soc.  Melior.  France,  49  (1901),  pp.  246-249). 

The  influence  of  rainfall  on  commerce  and  politics,  H.  H.  Clayton  (Pop. 
Set.  Mo.,  60  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  I.i8-165). — Studies  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  wheat 
yields  and  pasturing  of  sheep  in  Australia,  by  'Wills,  and  to  sugar  production  in  Bar- 
bados and  Jamaica,  by  Rawson  and  Hall,  respectively,  are  described  and  data  are 
presented  to  show  that  every  severe  financial  panic  with  its  attendant  political 
changes  "  has  been  closely  a8sociate<l  with  a  protracted  period  of  deficient  rainfall." 
A  plea  is  made  for  the  more  liberal  endowment  of  institutions  for  the  broader  s<rien- 
tific  study  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  relation  to  man. 

Some  economic  aspects  of  the  heat  and  drought  of  July,  1901,  in  the 
TFnited  States,  R.  DbC.  Ward  (Bttl.  Amer.  Ueogr.  Sot:,  S:{  (1901),  <M.;  noted  in 
Science,  n.  ser.,  IS  (1903),  No.  368,  p.  111). 

Organization  of  the  weather  service  of  Mexico,  K.  K.  ^hulz  (Rer.  dent.  Bol. 
Met.,  4  (1901),  No.  1-2,  j>p.  33-37). 

WATEE— SOILS. 

The  retention  of  bacteria  in  ice,  H.  W.  Clark  ( MamKhunettt  Slate  Bd.  Health 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  509-634). — Chemical  and  Ijactcriological  studies  were  made  with  ice 
gathered  in  different  Iwalities  in  Massachusetts.  The  results  show  that  ice  contains 
leceof  both  suspended  and  dis8olve<l  matter  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed. 
The  same  is  true  as  regards  bacteria,  particularly  if  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  under  the  ice,  and  the  water  is  quiet  during  the  process  of  ice  formation. 
"When,  in  order  to  thicken  ice,  the  ice  already  forme<l  on  a  pond  or  river  is  flooded 
and  the  entire  volume  of  water  over  the  ice  is  frozen,  bacteria  will  undoubtedly  be 
retained  in  this  ice."  It  is  stated  that  when  BaciUux  colt  and  B.  t;iplio»its  are  frozen  in 
the  ice  they  retain  their  vitality  for  a  number  of  weeks,  the  i.xact  limit  not  having 
been  determined.  It  is  also  stated  that  "  if  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  water  in 
portions  of  a  somewhat  polluted  pond  or  river,  and  the  ice  is  foruietl  in  these  por- 
tions in  comparatively  quiet  water,  with  but  little  matter  in  suspension,  this  ice  will 
probably  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  domestic  use,  although  considerable  drainage 
may  enter  the  body  of  water  upon  which  it  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  ice  formed 
in  shallow  portions  of  such  ponds  or  rivers,  even  during  still  weather,  or  in  any  por- 
tion if  there  is  a  considerable  movement  of  the  water  by  currents  or  wind  while  it  is 
forming,  may  be  rendered  by  these  conditions  entirely  unfit  for  domestic  use." 

Ice  supplies  (Ma»»achtuettt  Stale  Bd.  Health  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  5.?-7M).— Statements 
are  made  concerning  the  quality  of  the  ice  supplied  to  different  cities  and  towns  in 
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Mafwat-huaetts.    The  purity  of  ustural  ice  in  relation  to  its  source,  and  of  artifiria] 
ice  in  relation  to  the  process  of  manufacture  followed,  is  discussed. 

A  soil  study,  m,  The  soil,  W.  P.  Headdbn  (CoUtnido  .SEo.  Bui.  65,  pp.  56).— 
Previous  hulletins  (parts  I  and  II)  contain  the  results  of  observations  on  the  eBecte 
of  the  mechanical  condition,  the  alkalis  contained  in,  and  the  general  propertiea  of 
the  soil  of  a  plat  on  the  coll^^-*  farm,  upon  the  crops  grown  on  it.  This  bulletin 
reports  a  continuation  of  this  investigation,  but  deals  exclusively  with  the  chemical 
and  physical  study  of  the  soil  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  soil,  which 
"varies  in  its  character  from  a  loamy  soil  with  a  calcareous,  clayey  subsoil,  to  a  fine 
alluvium  resting  upon  a  stratum  of  gravel,  separated  from  it  by  a  rather  compact 
clay,  but  with  no  projwr  hardpan,"  was  chosen  because  "it  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  strongly  alkali/txl  plat  to  be  found  on  the  college  farm."  Examinations  of  this 
and  other  soils  of  the  eastern  s\o\m  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  plains  lying 
to  the  east  in  Colorado  are  re]K>rted,  which  show  that  these  soils  are  in  general  very 
similar  in  chemical  (mass  analysis)  and  mineralogical  composition,  the  prindpal 
variations  in  the  latter  respect  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  minerals 
present.  "The  surface  soils  of  this  section  of  Colorado  probably  owe  their  mineral 
constituents  to  a  common  source,  the  schists  and  granites  of  the  Colorado  range." 
Feldspar  (orthot-lase)  is  an  almost  universal  constituent,  and  ai-(»rding  to  the  sand 
cultures  with  oats  reported  "serves  as  a  source  of  potash  and  also  of  hydrous  silicates 
under  ortlinary  cultural  <;onditions.  .  .  .  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
western  agriculture,  especially  to  the  agriculture  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  eastward  to  the  State  line,  as  the  irrigable  lands  are  composed  largely 
of  granitic  materials  and  conse<iuentlycontain  a  more  or  less  considerable  quantity 
of  fel'lgpar,  whose  <le<-omi>o8ition  yields,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  a  continuous  supply 
of  this  very  important  compound.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  zeolitic 
minerals,  to  serve  as  conveyors  of  the  potash,  etc.,  from  the  more  stable  minerals  to 
the  plant,  can  not  very  well  be  apiiealed  to,  at  least  as  necessary.  My  experiments 
do  not  show  that  zeolitic  compounds  are  not  formeil,  but  they  do  show  that  if  they 
are  formed  their  formation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  perfectly  fresh,  but  finely 
pulverized,  feUlspar  liecomes  an  available  source  of  potash  in  the  short  period 
required  for  the  growth  of  the  oat  plant.  .  .  . 

"The  alkali  salt<4  in  the  soils  and  waters  of  Colorado  are  essentially  mixtures  of 
the  sulphate.i  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  .  .  .  Relative  to  the  origin  of  such  quan- 
tities of  sulphates  ir  these  rocks  and  soils,  the  possible  supply  is  abundant,  for 
throughout  the  moun  ain  masses  we  find  sulphids  disseminated  everywhere,  and  we 
have  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  formation  of  alkali  in 
the  gy])suin  which  is  so  abundant  in  our  Jurassic  and  other  formations." 

It  is  shown  that  by  the  analyses  reported  that  the  composition  of  the  water-soluble 
portion  of  the  soil  studied  differs  l)oth  from  that  of  the  incrustations  of  alkali  formed 
on  the  surface  and  from  that  of  the  portion  in  solution  in  the  ground  water.  "The 
incrustations  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which,  owing  to  the  deportment  of  the  solutions  of  these  salts  toward  capillary 
action,  and  the  chemical  instability  of  the  hydrated  salts  themselves,  effects  their 
separation  from  the  soil  solutions.  .  .  .  The  predominant  soluble  salt  in  the  soil  is 
calcium  sulphate,  that  in  the  alkali  which  effloresces  from  this  ground  is  sodium  sul- 
phate, with  magnesium  sulphate  second  in  quantity,  while  the  calcium  sulphate  is 
but  little  greater  than  the  sodium  chlorid.  .  .  . 

"The  formation  of  these  incrustations  effects  a  rough  separation  of  the  markedly 
eflSorescent  salts,  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  from  the  permanent  calcium 
sulphate.  Ordinary  salt,  sodium  chlorid,  which  is  present,  is  also  concentrated  in 
the  alkali,  but  not  nearly  to  a  like  extent,  as  those  already  named.  The  highest  fig- 
ure obtained  for  the  sodium  sulphate  in  any  sample  of  the  water-soluble  is  in  the 
first  2  in.  of  a  soil  in  which  it  amounts  to  27  per  cent.    In  the  alkalis  it  is  practically 
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54  per  cent,  or  twice  as  mach.  The  highest  percentage  of  magnesium  sulphate  in 
the  water-soluble  is  24  per  cent,  found  in  the  first  2  in.  of  soil,  while  the  average  for 
the  2  samples  of  alkali  is  28  per  cent.  The  decrease  of  the  calcium  sulphate  from 
the  amount  present  in  the  water-soluble  to  that  present  in  the  alkali,  is  more  marked 
than  the  increase  in  the  sodium  sulphate  in  the  alkali  given  above.  The  minimum 
of  the  calcium  salt  found  in  the  water-soluble  is  34  per  cent,  the  maximum  67  per 
cent,  while  the  amounts  in  these  alkalis  are  7.5  and  3.3  per  cent,  respectively.  .  .  . 

"The  water-soluble  in  the  soil  is  not  identical  with  ground  water  solutions,  proba- 
bly due  to  reactions  dependent  upon  the  relative  masses,  which  react  upon  each 
other  within  the  soil  and  during  the  extraction.  The  reactions  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  are  quita different  from  those  more  remote.  This  is  indicated  by  the  solu- 
tions yielded  by  samples  taken  to  depths  of  2  and  4  in." 

The  efflorescent  alkalis  are  quite  different  from  the  residues  left  by  evaporating 
bodies  of  water;  such  residues  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  those  obtained  by 
evaporating  ground  waters  to  dryness  and  the  salt  brought  to  the  surface  by  capil- 
larity and  separated  as  efflorescences  on  the  ground." 

Other  conclusions  from  the  studies  reported  are  as  follows: 

"The  readiness  with  which  the  chemical  reactions  take  place  and  their  character, 
as  indicated  by  the  salts  present  in  the  ground  waters,  probably  have  a  direct  and 
important  bearing  upon  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil.  The  loessial  soils  of  the  plains  agree 
with  the  ordinary  prairie  soils  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  mass  and  in  the 
general  results  of  the  agricultural  analysis,  but  not  in  the  mechanical  analysis. 

"The  analyses  of  the  whole  soil  mass  and  of  the  different  portions  of  the  fine  earth 
suggest  important  differences  between  the  unchanged  rock  particles  in  the  soil  and 
the  finer  portions  which  have  suffered  change  or  are  the  products  of  alteration. 

"The  aggregate  amount  of  soluble  salts  per  acre  whose  movement  is  effected  by  the 
water  falling  on  or  supplied  to  the  surface,  or  by  its  evaporation  from  the  surface,  is 
large;  we  make  it  9  tons  in  one  instance.  The  application  of  water,  irrigation,  may 
carry  the  soluble  salts  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  a  long  time  may  be  reouired  for  them 
to  come  near  to  the  surface  agtun. 

"There  is  in  the  samples  of  soil  examined  both  free  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts,  which  we  interpret  as  indicating  unfavorable  biological  conditions,  which  view 
is  materially  strengthened  by  the  nitrates  in  the  ground  waters. 

"There  is  a  significant  gain  in  the  total  soil  nitrogen  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment which  may  have  been  favored  by,  but  was  not  dependent  upon,  the  applica- 
tion of  manure. 

"The  nitrates  in  the  first  2  in.  of  this  soil  are  from  9  times  to  200  times  as  great  as 
in  the  second  2  in.,  corroborative  of  the  suggested  reduction  in  certain  zones  of  the  soil. 

"Air-dried  soil  samples  can  be  kept  for  a  year  or  more  with  ordinary  precautions 
without  material  change  in  their  nitrogen  content. 

"The  humus  in  this  soil  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  aveiiige  Eastern  soils,  and  xve 
were  unable  to  find  anything  about  it  markedly  different  from  ordinary  humus.  It 
is  unlike  the  humus  of  arid  soils  in  that  it  is  not  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  they  have  been 
found  to  be. 

"The  solutions  of  the  humus  carried  relatively  very  large  amounts  of  silicic  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  andlime.    The  precipitated  humus  did  not  carry  much  lime. 

"The  effect  of  the  cultivation,  manuring,  etc.,  for  three  seasons,  may  be  summed 
np  by  stating  that  the  store  of  plant  food  in  the  surface  soil,  taken  to  a  depth  of  10 
in.,  was  actually  increased.  This,  however,  was  the  lesser  part  of  the  improvement, 
the  greater  part  lay  in  the  betterment  of  the  general  conditions,  whose  best  features 
can  not  be  shown  by  chemical  analysis  or  expressed  in  any  formula." 

Soil  survey  axoand  Imperial,  Oal.,  T.  H.  Means  and  J.  G.  Holmbs  ( V.  S. 
Dept.  Affr.,  Bureau  ofSoiU  (Xrc.  9,  pp.  SO,  figs.  ^).— This  is  an  account  of  an  examina- 
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tion  of  soil  conditions  (alkali  content  and  mechanical  analysis),  usually  to  a  depth 
of  6  ft,  occasionally  to  a  greater  depth,  over  6  townships  in  that  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Colorado  Desert,  which  is  now  beini;  irrigated  by  means  of  a  canal 
from  the  Colorado  River.  The  Colorado  Desert  "  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an  old 
inland  sea  which  has  long  since  dried  np,  leaving  a  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  Salton  Sink,  at  a  depth  of  280  ft.  below  the  present  sea  level,  with  a  sorface 
heavily  incrusted  with  salts  which  are  mined  for  domestic  purposes.  The  rim  of 
this  basin  is  composed  of  soils  which  have  lieen  considerably  modified  by  the  occa- 
sional overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  runs  into  this  area  for  a  short  time 
every  few  years." 

Five  types  of  soil  are  described  and  mapped — namely,  dune  sand,  which  coven 
27.7  per  cent  of  the  area;  sand,  1  per  cent;  sandy  loam,  21.9  per  cent;  loam,  28  per 
cent;  clay,  21.4  per  cent.  All  of  these  types  are  "  in  places  excessively  alkaline,  and 
even  where  the  surface  6  ft  shows  no  accumulation,  the  soil  is  underlaid  by  an 
alkali-bearing  clay  subsoil."  The  composition  of  this  alkali  is  reported  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Calcium  sulphate,  9.91  pier  cent;  magnesium  sulphate,  9.02  per  cent;  sodium 
sulphate,  0.33  per  cent;  potassium  chlorid,  30.02  per  cent;  sodium  bicarbonate,  9.^ 
per  cent;  sodium  nitrate,  8.91  per  cent,  and  sodium  chlorid  32.22  per  cent  The 
determinations  of  the  alkali  at  1  ft.  intervals  to  a  depth  of  6  ft  in  the  different  bor- 
ings are  reported  in  detail  and  the  distribution  of  the  alkali  in  the  soil  is  mapped. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  "that  of  the  169  square  miles  surveyed  about  51 
per  cent  is  either  too  rough  for  economical  irrigation  or  contains  too  high  a  salt 
content  for  any  but  the  most  alkali-resistant  plants  to  withstand.  The  remaining 
49  per  cent  of  the  area  it  is  believed  can  be  safely  cultivated,  provided  suitable  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  the  use  of  a  proper  amount  of  irrigation  water,  in  the  adoption 
of  careful  methods  of  cultivation,  and,  where  necessary,  in  the  installation  of  under- 
drainage  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  seepage  waters  and  alkali.  .  .  . 

"The  claims  for  the  fertility  of  this  country  are  based  upon  the  experience  gained 
from  irrigation  along  the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma.  An  examination  of  the 
country  reveals  the  fact  that  the  conditions  below  Yuma  are  very  different  from 
those  in  the  Imperial  area,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  two  areas  is  not  compcmible. 
The  soils  of  the  bottom  lands  below  Yuma  are  lighter  in  texture,  more  perviooa  to 
water,  contain  less  alkali,  and  are,  many  of  them,  well  adapted  to  alfalfa." 

Alkali  lakes  and  deposits,  W.  C.  Kniort  and  £.  £.  Slosson  (  Wyoming  SUi.  BuL 
49,  pp.  71-133,  fig.  1,  map  1). — This  bulletin  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  occur- 
rence of  alkali  deposits  in  Wyoming,  and  a  special  treatise  on  their  chemistry,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  origin.  As  r^ards  the  origin  of  the  alkali  salts,  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  "primarily  the  alkali  has  been  produced  by  the  decompodtion  of 
the  various  rocks  containing  these  elements.  These  salts  appear  to  have  been  formed 
extensively  during  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  eras,  but  in  place  of  being  stored  in 
deposits  were  carried  down  with  the  sediments.  Later  through  the  mountain-making 
agencies  these  formations  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  through  the  influence  of 
decomposition  and  erosion  have  been  converted  into  soil.  The  salts  have  remained 
in  the  soils  so  formed,  since  there  has  not  been  sufficient  water  to  leach  them  oat 
The  decomposition  of  the  rocks  is  still  in  progress,  and  from  this  source  and  the  stoi^ 
age  already  accumulated  in  the  soils  the  deposits  of  alkali  have  been  formed  and  are 
being  increased." 

Eight  groups  of  deposits  in  the  State  are  described  in  detail,  vii,  "Downey,  XTnion 
Pacific,  Rock  Creek,  Rankin,  Bothwell,  Moi^gan,  Independence,  and  Gill.  Theeeaie 
all  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Wyoming,  and  are  confined  to  Albany,  Carbon, 
and  Natrona  counties."  The  chemical  composition  of  only  those  deposits  in  which 
the  alkali  is  of  considerable  depth  and  purity,  i.  e.,  the  so-called  "soda  lakes,"  is 
considered  in  this  bulletin.  "  The  salts  found  in  the  soda  lakes  are  the  same  as  those 
which  occur  in  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  region  and  form  alkali  crusts  as  tbey  are 
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drawn  up  from  below  with  the  water  and  left  on  the  surface  as  this  evaporates.  Of 
these  salts  the  most  abundant  in  Wyoming  is  sotliuai  sulphate."  The  next  in  impor- 
tance is  magnesium  sulphate.  There  are  also  found  sodium  carbonate  and  chlorid,  as 
well  as  other  salts  in  small  amounts.  A  number  of  original  and  compiled  analyses 
of  samples  from  the  <leposits  referred  to  aljove  are  reported. 

The  rise  of  alkali  aalta  to  the  soil  surface,  E.  W.  Hiusako  (Science,  n.  ger., 
15  {1903),  No.  S7S,  pp.  314,  315). — Accumulations  of  alkali  at  and  near  the  surface 
in  California  are  (»nsidered  to  be  largely  due  to  leaky  dittthes.  The  difficulty  of 
leaching  out  alkali  is  referred  to. 

The  chemical  exploration  of  Belgian  soils,  A.  Pbtbrmann  (Btd.  Agr.  \_Brtu»elt], 
n  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  975-1006). — The  results  of  chemical  and  physical  examination 
of  15  samples  of  soil  are  reporte<l. 

Investigations  on  the  physical  properties  of  soils,  .K.  Mitscherlich  (Landw. 
Jahrb.,  30  ( 1901),  No.  3,  pp.  361-445,  charU  4). — ^The  author  briefly  describes  the  prin- 
.  cipal  methods  of  soil  analysis  commonly  employed  in  Europe,  discussing  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  soils  and  other  factors  of  plant  growth,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  studying  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  soil  spaces  with  reference  to 
the  water  supply  rather  than  the  soil  particles  themselves.  In  treating  the  latter 
subject  he  distinguishes  between  the  total  surface  area  of  the  soil,  which  is  defined 
as  the  sum  of  the  surface  areas  of  the  soil  particles,  and  the  surface  area  of  the  soil 
t^;gregates  or  mlcettx.  The  utilization  of  the  determination  of  heat  evolved  when 
soils  are  moistened  (lienetzuwjmixirmf)  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  423)  in  estimating  the  vol- 
ume of  space  and  water  capacity,  hygroscopicity,  capillarity,  etc.,  of  soils  is  explained 
and  tables  and  curves  are  given  showing  the  relation  between  these  properties  in 
different  kinds  of  soil,  the  data  being  calculated  by  a  formula  l)ased  on  Ro<Iewald's 
hypothesis.'  The  general  physical  characteristics,  productivemjss,  and  the  Benet- 
ztingsuxirme  of  a  large  number  of  soils  are  given,  showing  a  certain  relation  between 
the  last  two  pro]>ertie8. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  methods  of  mechanical 
soil  analysis,  H.  Buchneb  (Ixmdw.  IVr*.  Slal.,  56  (1901),  No.  2-3,  pp.  141-14/t). — 
The  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  llilgard,  Fadejeff- Williams,  Kiihn,  and  Meyer 
methods  on  very  clayey,  medium  clayey,  and  sandy  soils  are  reported.  The  wide 
differences  in  the  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  analyses  made  by  these  methods 
are  not  comparable. 

Silting  flask  and  sieves  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soUs  and  clays, 
A.  Gawalowski  (ZUchr.  Arudyl.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  IZ,  pp.  776-781,  fig*.  3).— 
A  simple  apparatus  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  etc.,  by  elutriation,  and  a 
device  consisting  of  concentric  sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  for  the  quick 
separation  of  the  different  grades  of  soil  particles  are  descril)e<l,  with  results  of  a 
comparison  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  with  the  Nobel  apparatus. 

Tbe  temperature  of  the  soil  emd  the  surface  of  the  gnround,  D:  A.  Sbbley 
(Mo.  WecUher  Rev.,  29  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  50/-50*).— Observations  with  minimum 
thermometers  are  reported  which  show  that  the  temperature  on  the  bare  ground 
was  2.5''  lower  in  a  swale  than  on  a  hilltop  about  15  ft.  above;  4.2°  lower  in  a  swale 
without  air  drainage  than  in  one  having  good  air  drainage;  4°  lower  in  clover  2.5 
in.  high,  and  10°  lower  in  grass  6  in.  high  than  on  bare  ground,  the  tem|)erature 
being  apparently  more  dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  plant  and  its  thickness  on 
the  ground  than  on  its  kind;  and  1.5°  lower  in  dark-colored  grass  on  a  lawn  than  on 
light  colored,  and  10°  lower  than  on  a  hard  gravel  roadbed  near  by. 

"Temperatures  taken  on  dark  colored  muck,  a  lighter  colored  loam,  and  a  very 
light  clay  during  an  afternoon  in  summer  were,  respectively,  110°,  101.5°,  and  97°. 
Headings  were  also  taken  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tures were  61.5°,  60°,  and  63.5°. 

'Ztschr.  Physikal.  Chem.,  33  (1900),  p.  593. 
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"Another  important  difference  in  temperature  was  observed  to  reeult  from  cnltiva- 
tion.  Temperatures  were  taken  on  soil  that  had  been  newly  cultivated  for  eeeding 
and  upon  soil  that  had  not  been  worked  for  several  days.  Thermometers  were 
placed  at  the  surface  of  the  f^round,  and  at  3,  6,  and  12  in.  below  the  surface.  Tliese 
were  read  at  2.30  p.  w.  and  2.30  a.  ni.  the  following  day.  The  readings  are  given  in 
the  table  below: 

Temperature  of  caltivaied  and  uruMllivaled  toil. 


Surface. 

3  inches. 

6  inches. 

12  inches. 

ft.  m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.  m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.  m. 

p.». 

CultivAied  Boil 

o 
63 
60 

o 

108 
102 

o 
65 
64 

9 
72 
77 

o 
66 
64 

o 
68 
68 

o 
64 
62 

o 
61 

UneuIUvftteU  noil 

(0 

"The  table  shows,  first,  that  the  newly  cultivate  1  soil  was  6°  wanner  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  than  the  uncultivated;  second,  that  the  temperature  3  in.  below  the 
surface  was  5.5°  higher  on  the  uncultivated  soil.  These  facts  show  that  the  newly 
cultivated  soil  conducts  heat  much  more  slowly  than  the  uncultivated,  probably 
because  it  is  less  compact.  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  each  is  probably  about 
the  same  for  a  short  time  after  cultivation,  hence  this  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
cause  of  the  difference  in  temiHsrature.  When  cultivation  is  carried  on  continuously, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  warmer,  and  the  first  few  inches  below  the  surface  cooler, 
than  upon  the  same  soil  uncultivate<l;  while  at  a  depth  of  6  in.  the  cultivateti  soil 
has  the  same  or  a  higher  temperature  than  the  uncultivated.  These  are  all  desirable 
conditions  during  the  growing  season.  The  warmer  surface  soil  hastens  the  process 
of  growth  in  the  plant  and  is  a  protection  against  frost.  The  soil  just  below  the 
surface  being  cooler,  retards  capillarity  and  thereby  retains  the  soil  moisture,  while 
the  temperature  aljout  the  roots  of  the  plant  5  or  6  in.  below  the  surface  is  the  same 
or  a  little  higher  than  on  the  uncultivated  soil.  The  plan  of  cultivating  the  soil  about 
growing  crops  during  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
frost  at  night  is  often  re(.'ommended,  and  the  table  shows  that  there  is  much  to  he 
gained  by  so  doing.  The  temjierature  at  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  soil  wa&  3° 
higher  than  on  the  uncultivatetl  at  2.30  a.  ni.,  hence  the  danger  of  frost  was  materi- 
ally lessened.  The  heat  aljsorbed  during  the  day  is  held  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the ~  cultivated  soil,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  lower  depths,  and  the 
air  becomes  more  moist  from  the  rapid  evaporation  at  the  surface,  which  is  a  condi- 
tion unfavorable  for  the  occurrence  of  frost." 

On  a  modification  in  the  method  of  using^  the  electric  tberxnometer  for 
determining  under^ound  temperatures  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
H.  Becquerkl  {Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  133  {1901),  No.  21,  pp.  800-80S). 

The  soil  cover  of  forests  and  the  rdle  of  earthworma  (Gaea,  S7  {1901),  pp. 
634,  636). 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

B«port  on  fertilization,  0.  F.  Kckart  {Repl.  to  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter^  Atm., 
1901,  Nov.,  pp.  46). — This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  determinations  at  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Station  of  total  and  available  (soluble  in  aspartic  acid)  fertilising 
constituents  in  Hawaiian  soils,  and  of  the  amounts  of  these  constituents  lost  in  the 
drainage  waters,  taken  up  by  the  sugar  cane  crop,  and  returned  in  the  cane  refuse 
(£.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  526;  11,  p.  507).  The  total  and  available  fertilizing  constituents  in 
the  soils  of  the  different  islands  of  Hawaii  are  given  as  follows: 
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Total  and  available  fertilizing  corutituenis  in  Hawaiian  soils. 


Island. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Total. 

Available. 

Total. 

Available. 

Total. 

Available. 

Total. 

Oahn 

Percent. 

0.380 

.418 

.396 

.185 

Percent. 

0.01568 

.01367 

.01764 

.00789 

Percent. 

0.S12 

.309 

.857 

.346 

Percent. 

0.00256 

.00249 

.00312 

.00156 

Percetit. 

0.207 

.187 

.270 

.513 

Percent. 

0.00012 

.00013 

.00012 

.00014 

Percent. 
0.176 

Kauai 

.227 

Maai 

.388 

Hawaii 

.540 

It  is  estimated  from  analyses  reported  that  a  crop  of  cane  producing  5  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre  requires  158.7  lbs.  of  lime,  509.2  lbs.  of  potash,  74  Ibe.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  164.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  On  this  basis  it  appears  that  lime  is  the  only  ingredient 
present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  needs  of  the  crop.  Potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  much  too  low. 

To  determine  the  relative  retentive  power  for  fertilizers  and  water  of  the  so-called 
"sandy  soils,"  consisting  mainly  of  fine  coral  particles,  four  of  these  soils  "  varying 
in  their  proportions  of  lime  carbonate  from  71.25  per  cent  to  91.07  per  cent  were 
placed  in  iron  pipes  2  ft.  6  in.  long  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  the  pipes  being  filled  to 
within  6  in.  of  the  top.  One  gram  each  of  amonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
muriate  of  potash  were  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water  and  500  cc.  of  this  solution  hold- 
ing i  gm.  each  of  the  salts  mentioned  were  poured  upon  the  soils  and  allowed  to 
drain  through.  It  was  found  in  regard  to  the  nitrate  of  soda  that  practically  none 
was  retained  by  any  of  the  soils,  while  the  other  compounds  were  fixed  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  lime  carbonate  content  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
filtered.  .  .  .  When  the  nitrate  is  lost  from  the  land  through  the  over-saturation  of 
its  soil,  not  only  so  much  nitrogen  is  lost,  but  likewise  a  large  amount  of  lime.  .  .  . 

"To  observe  the  action  of  nitrate  on  lime,  as  well  as  the  relative  action  of  different 
salts  in  the  same  particular,  tests  were  made  at  the  experiment  station  in  connection 
with  other  lysimeter  investigations.  Nitrate  of  soda,  chlorid  of  potash,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  applied  to  the  rows  of  cane  growing  over  the 
lysimeter  drains,  and  48  hours  later  these  rows  were  irrigated  with  102  gal.  of  water, 
of  which  quantity  33  gal.  leached  out  and  was  analyzed,"  with  the  following  results: 

Lime  in  drainage  water  of  aoih  receiving  different  salts. 


Drain. 

Salt  applied. 

Lime  lost. 

Nal.          

None.. •••••••••... 

Oram: 
1.72 

No.2 

26. 6S 

jJo  3                   

Chlorid  of  potash 

23.49 

Mo.4 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

6.49 

No.5 

2.73 

In  the  experiments  with  sandy  soils  in  tubes  referred  to  above  none  of  the  chlorid 
or  sulphate  of  potassium  was  lost  in  the  soil  containing  the  least  amount  of  calcium 
carbonate,  while  in  the  soil  containing  91.07  per  cent  of  this  substance  there  wasa 
loss  of  65  per  cent  of  the  chlorid  and  28  per  cent  of  the  sulphate.  "The  absorption 
of  potash  by  these  peculiar  soils  is  influenced  chiefly  by  their  content  of  lime  carbon- 
atefor  several  reasons.  The  higher  the  percentage  of  lime  carbonate  the  lower  must 
be  that  of  the  doable  silicates  in  the  respective  soils.  .  .  .  and  these  silicates  are 
porticolarly  instnimental  in  holding  potash.  ...  On  account  of  the  basic  nature  of 
Hawaiian  soils,  and  their  smaller  content  of  double  silicates  as  comptared  with 
American  soils,- as  a  rule,  potassic  fertilizers  are  much  more  readily  disseminated 
throughout  the  soil  mass  by  means  of  rain  or  irrigation  water." 
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The  methods  of  fertilizing  practiced  on  the  different  islands  ia  briefly  explained, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate,  which,  when  applied  in 
lai{^  amounts,  "  has  been  observed  in  many  instances  to  induce  an  abnomal  and 
undesirable  growth,  which  retarded  the  ripening  of  the  cane,  and  resulted  in  jnices 
of  low  purity  and  low  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  this  selfsame  Btimiihkting 
property  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  yellow  and  '  nitrogen-hungry '  cane,  and 
with  the  application  of  small  amounts  of  this  material  wonderful  tonic  effects  have 
been  produced  in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time."  It  has  also  proved  useful  as  a 
means  of  delaying  taaseling. 

The  value  of  some  city  wastes  as  fertilizers  (Maryland^Affr.  Col.  QHort., 
1901,  No.  14,  pp.  i-6). — The  wastes  conridered  are  night  soil,  garbar^,  street  sweep- 
ings, and  ashes.  The  method  of  utilizing  the  contents  of  Baltimore  sinks  and  res- 
pools  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  described,  and  analyses  of  4  samples  of  the  mate- 
rial are  reported.  "The  absence  of  a  sewage  system  in  Baltimore  renders  neceaauy 
the  use  of  sinks  and  cesspools.  When  these  are  filled  the  contents  are  pumped  out 
into  tank  wagons  and  l)arrels  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  It  is  then  hanled  to 
the  wharf  and  emptied  into  covered  barges  holding  from  100  to  200  tons.  The  bargee 
are  towed  to  various  points  where  reservoirs  have  been  built,  into  which  they  are 
emptie<l  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam  pump.  The  rule  is  to  locate  the  recaving 
reservoirs  on  a  bank  at  such  an  ele\'atiou  that  they  may  be  emptied  by  gravity  on 
merely  opening  a  gate,  or,  at  most,  by  only  elevating  the  material  to  a  trough  near 
the  top  of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoirs  are  simply  excavations  in  the  ground,  the 
removed  earth  being  use<l  to  elevate  the  edges,  and  clay  from  the  Iwttnm  lining  the 
sides.  .  .  .  Each  patron  of  the  system  has  his  own  receiver  and  uses  the  contents 
when  convenient.  The  contents  of  the  reservoirs  are  drawn  off  into  tank  wagons 
and  distributed  on  the  land  Ijefore  the  crop  is  planted.  The  material  is  locally 
calleil  'soup,'  and  its  application  'souping.'  The  ease  of  application  and  ready 
response  to  this  fertilizer  cause  it  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  are  using  it." 

The  average  composition  of  the  samples  examined  was  as  follows:  Water,  97.33  per 
cent;  phosphoric  acid,  0.07  per  cent;  potash,  0.13  per  cent;  and  nitrogen,  O.-M  per 
cent.  Analyses  of  street  sweepings  compiled  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Division  of 
Chemistry  of  this  Deimrtment  are  ^ven  and  briefly  discussed,  and  the  fertilizing 
value  of  ashes  is  referred  to. 

The  bacteria  occurring^  in  manure  and  their  rdle  in  its  decomposition,  S. 
Sbverin  (Cenibl.  Bait.  u.  Par.,  S.  AU.,  7  (/90/),  No.  II,  pp.  ^tfS^SWf).— The  author 
here  reports  a  continuation  of  previous  studies  (R.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  35)  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  certain  organisms  found  in  manure  set  free  carbon  dioxid  and  ammonia 
from  a  mixture  of  horse  manure  and  urine  (150  gm.  fresh  excrement,  15  gm.  straw, 
50  cc.  urine,  and  50  cc.  water).  The  ositlation  of  the  manure  was  most  rapid  in 
fresh  manure  in  the  first  stages  of  decomposition,  the  process  In-ing  here  due  almost 
entirely  to  aerobic  organisms  found  in  the  manure  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
After  the  first  stages  of  decomposition  the  aerobic  organisms  remain  more  or  less 
inactive  and  the  process  is  continued  by  anaerobes,  the  activity  of  the  latter  being 
promoted  by  conditions  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  activity  of  the  aerol>e8,  sncfa  as 
the  covering  of  the  heap  with  a  fresh  layer  of  manure  or  the  accumulation  of  carboD 
dioxid  in  the  manure.  The  evolution  of  ammonia  was  as  active  during  the  last  half 
of  the  period  of  the  experiment  as  during  the  first.  The  total  amount  evolved  dar- 
ing 7  months  in  the  265  gm.  of  manure  mixture  referred  to  above  was  0.0424  gm. 
The  activity  of  the  different  organisms  in  this  respect  was  very  variable. 

Experiments  with  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  II.  G.  StiDERBAUif  (A'. 
Landt.  Alad.  Ilandl.  Tid*kr.,  40  (1901),  No.  »,  pp.  10»-lSl).—The  author  conducted 
pot  experiments  with  Probsteier  oats  under  different  systems  of  fertilization,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the'  value  of  precipitated  calcic  phosphate  prepared  elec- 
trolytically  from  apatite,  as  compared  with  Thomas  slag  and  superphosphate.    The 
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phoephate,  the  method  o(  maunfacture  of  which  was  invented  by  the  Swedish 
chemists  Wiborjth  and  Palmaer,  forms  a  pure  white  light  powder  without  crystal- 
line Btmcture.  Chemical  analysis  showed  its  composition  to  be  as  follows:  Hygro- 
Boopic  moisture,  water,  fluorin,  etc.,  loss  on  ignition,  carbon  dioxid,  12.15  per  cent; 
phosphoric  acid,  35.73  per  cent;  lime,  48.83  per  cent;  soda,  1.67  per  cent;  insoluble 
residoe,  1.71  per  cent 

By  treating  1  gm.  of  the  phoephate  with  200  cc.  2  per  cent  citrate  solution  at 
17.5°  C.  for  30  minutes  in  a  rotary  apparatus  and  determining  the  phoephoric-acid 
ccmtent  of  the  clear  filtrate,  a  citrate  solubility  of  90.96  per  cent  of  the  total  phos- 
phoric-acid content  was  found,  thus  showing  a  great  similarity  to  bone  meal.  In  a 
sample  of  steamed  bone  meal  treated  by  the  same  method  of  analysis  94.76  per  cent 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  soluble  in  citrate  solution.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the 
phosphate  also  shows  it  to  stand  near  bone  meal,  as  it  is  essentially  a  tricalcium 
orthophosphate. 

The  pot  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  poor  sandy  soil  of  the  kind  previously 
used  at  this  station  in  the  experiments  with  Wiborgh  phosphate  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p. 
32),  giving  np  on  treatment  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.15  sp.  gr.  only  0.044  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  0.037  per  cent  potash,  and  0.404  per  cent  lime.  In  addition 
to  small  quantities  of  finely-powdered  marble,  sodium  chlorid,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
snlphate  of  potash  (at  the  rate  of  300  kg.  potash  per  hectare),  and  nitrate  of  soda  (at 
the  rate  of  100  kg.  nitrogen  per  hectare),  phosphates  were  added  in  three  series,  in 
the  form  of  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  and  superphosphate,  at 
the  rate  of  100,  150,  and  200  kg.  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  per  hectare  in 
each  case.  The  yields  of  oats  obtained  in  these  trials  compared  with  those  obtained 
without  application  of  phosphoric  acid  (this  being  equal  100)  are  shown  below: 

Gmyparative  yieldt  of  oat»  witli  different  phoiphaiet. 


RELATIVE  YIELD  OP  OATB  WITH— 

Phosphoric 

■rid 

applied  per 

hectare. 

Precipi- 
tated 
phospliate. 

Thomas 
slag. 

Super- 
phosphate. 

KOogrmnt. 

None. 

100 

150 

200 

100.0 
111.1 
138.9 
107.2 

100.0 
401.7 
411.7 
432.2 

100.0 
417.2 
401.7 
417.2 

In  earlier  comparative  fertilizer  experiments  with  l>one  meal  and  Thomas  phos- 
phate, conducted  under  similar  conditions,'  bone  meal  gave  the  following  relative 
yields,  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  100,  150,  and  200  kg.  per  hectare  (no  phosphoric 
acid=100):  101,  142,  and  172,  and  Thomas  slag,  427,  500,  and  542.  The  new  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  is  therefore  more  like  bone  meal  in  its  action  than  Thomas  slag, 
and  according  to  our  present  limited  knowledge  may  be  considered  of  approximately 
the  same  value  as  bone  meal. — r.  w.  woll. 

Comparative  exjMriinents  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  C.  Pflaumbr 
( Wdmbl.  Ijnndw.  Ver.  Bayem,  1901,  /»;».  S98, 4S4,  W,  4^!  «<«• »«  Centbl.  Agr.  Chan.,  SI 
(1909),  No.  1,  pp.  S,  4). 

Befose  molasses  solutions  as  a  fertilizer,  Bartos  {OeOtrr.-Vngar.  Ztxhr. 
Zudxrmd.  u.  Landw.,  SO  (1901),  p.  754). 

:^o«pliate  rock,  E.  VV.  Parker  (Mineral  Resources  oj  the  United  Stales.  Depl. 
Interior,  U.  S.  Geo!.  Surrey,  1900,  pp.  80SS14).—yhe  production  of  phosphate  in  the 
United  States  during  1900  was  1,491,216  long  tons  against  1,515,702  tons  in  1899,  a 


>K.  Landt  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  1892,  p.  302. 
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decrease  of  24,486  tons.  "  Notwithstandiiif;  this  decrease  in  production,  the  totil 
value  of  the  pitxluct  increafled  from  15,084,076  to  $5,359,248,  a  gain  of  $275,172." 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  production  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina  and  a 
slight  increase  in  Tennessee.  "  In  Florida  the  decreased  production  was  in  the  out- 
put of  hard  rock  and  river  pebble,  there  being  an  increase  of  about  44,000  tons  in 
the  production  of  land  pebble.  This  increase  in  the  production  of  land  pebble  ma 
not  sufficient,  however,  to  overcome  the  decreases  in  the  other  two  grades  of  rock. 
There  has  l>een  no  production  of  soft  rock  reported  from  Florida  since  1897.  In 
South  Carolina  the  production  of  land  rock  increased  from  223,049  long  tons  in  18W 
to  266,186  long  tons  in  1900,  while  the  production  of  river  rock  fell  off  50  per  cent— 
from  132,701  long  tons  in  1899  to  62,987  long  tons  in  1900.  Tennessee's  prodactioa 
increased  from  430,192  long  tons  to  454,491  long  tons.  No  production  was  reportal 
from  North  Carolina  in  1900,  and  the  output  in  Pennsylvania  decreased  from  2,000 
tons  in  1899  to  900  tons  in  1900.  Two  States,  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  each  reported 
a  small  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1900,  the  former  having  an  output  of  344 
tons  and  the  latter  an  output  of  75  tons.  These  amounts  are  insignificant  and  of 
interest  only  as  indicating  a  possibility  of  further  developments." 

Oypsum,  E.  W.  Pabeer  ( Mineral  Retourcet  of  the  United  Slates.  Dept.  Interior,  F.  & 
Geol.  ffurreji,  1900,  jrp.  8g7SSS). — ^The  production  of  gypsum  has  increased  steadilv 
since  1896.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  594,462  short  tons,  valned  at  $1,627,203,  ta 
against  486,235  tons  worth  $1,287,080  in  1899. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertiluers,  P.  Waonbr  (Anwendung  kuntUidier  Dmtgt- 
miitel.    Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1901,  S  ed.,  p)).  172). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilisers,  J.  Hamilton  and  VV.  Frear  (PenntgltoMa 
De]>t.  Agr.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  ISS). — A  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  in  the  State,  including 
analyses  of  samples  collected  from  January  1  to  August  1,  1901. 

FhoBphates  and  fertilizers,  E.  Willis  {Newx  and  Omtrier  [Oiarleslon],  JSOl, 
Sept.  30,  p.  5). — Statistics  of  the  production,  domestic  consumption,  and  export  of 
phosphates  and  fertilizers  for  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  Angost  31, 
1901. 

FIELD  CE0P8. 

Besults  obtained  in  1901  Arom  trial  plats  of  gri^ain,  fodder  com,  field  roots, 
and  potatoes,  W.  Saunders  {Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  39,  pp.  se). — Cooper- 
ative variety  teats  in  continuation  of  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  34) 
are  rcconled.  The  method  of  conducting  the  tests  has  been  uniform  throughout  the 
seven  years  the  work  has  now  been  in  progress.  The  yields  of  each  crop  at  the 
various  exj)erimental  farms  are  tabulated.  The  varieties  producing  the  largestcpope 
in  1901,  taking  the  average  results  obtained  on  all  the  experimental  famu>,  weretf 
follows: 

Oats. — Lincoln,  Abundance,  Improved  American,  Wide  Awake,  American  Triumph, 
Danish  Island,  American  Beauty,  Banner,  Holstein  Prolific,  Mennonite,  Early  Maine, 
and  Golden  Beauty.  Average  yield  per  acre,  82  bu.  3  lbs.  Two-rmced  barley. — Stand- 
well,  French  Chevalier,  Nepean,  Beaver,  Canadian  Thorpe,  and  Logan.  Average 
yield  per  acre,  45  bu.  12  lbs.  Hix-rotved  barley. — Manshury,  Odessa,  Claude,  Mansfield, 
Excelsior,  and  Royal.  Average  yield  per  acre,  50  bu.  30  lbs.  lairing  vheat. — Riw- 
manian,  Huron,  Goose,  Stanley,  Hastings,  Preston,  Hungarian,  Clyde,  Australian 
No.  13,  Speltz,  Countess,  and  Reil  Fife.  Average  yield  per  acre,  39  bu.  20  Ih*. 
i>a».— Gregory,  Pride,  Paragon,  New  Potter,  Arthur,  Nelson,  Agnes,  Crown,  Early 
Britain,  King,  Picton,  and  Victoria.  Average  yield  per  acre,  43  bu.  36  lbs.  Indimi 
corn. — Early  Mastodon,  Rural,  Thoro'bred,  White  Flint,  Selected  Learning,  Salier 
All  Gold,  Pride  of  the  North,  and  Cloud  Early  Yellow.  Average  yield  per  acre. 
20  tons  330  lbs.     JVr»ip».— Hartley  Bronze,  Hall  Westbury,  Imperial  Swede,  Carter 
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Elephant,  Prize  Purple  Top,  and  Sutton  Champion.  Average  yield  per  acre,  35  tons 
365  Ibe.  Mansfels.—Ha,\l  Long  Sugar  White,  Giant  Yellow  Globe,  (liant  Yellow 
Intermediate,  Yellow  Intermediate,  Norbiton  Giant,  and  Mammoth  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate. Average  yield  per  acre,  31  tons  720  lbs.  Carrots. — Half  Long  White,  New 
White  Intermediate,  Giant  White  Vo^jes,  Ontario  Champion,  Mammoth  White 
Intermediate,  and  Improved  Short  White.  Average  yield  per  acre,  25  tons  357  lbs. 
Sugar  beets. — Red  Top  Sugar,  Danish  Red  Top,  improved  Imperial,  and  Royal 
Giant.  Average  yield  per  acre,  25  tons  894  lbs.  Potatoes. — Sabeui  Elephant,  Bur- 
naby  Seedling,  Uncle  Sam,  Late  Puritan,  I.  X.  L.,  Hale  Champion,  Money  Maker, 
Clay  Rose,  Dreer  Standard,  Holbom  Abundance,  Carman  No.  1,  and  American 
Giant.    Average  yield  per  acre,  496  bu.  1  lb. 

The  average  results  of  the  various  crops  for  the  last  4  to  7  years  are  also  reported. 
The  following  varieties,  taking  the  average  of  the  results  obtained  on  all  the  experi- 
mental farms,  have  given  the  best  yields. 

Oai». — Banner,  American  Beauty,  Mennonite,  Holstein  Prolific,  Bavarian,  Buck- 
bee  Illinois,  Golden  Beauty,  Columbus,  Golden  Giant,  Early  Golden  Prolific, 
Abundance,  and  American  Triumph.  Average  yield  per  acre,  72  bu.  24  lbs.  Two- 
ro^ued  barley. — French  Chevalier,  Beaver,  Danish  Chevalier,  Canadian  Thorpe, 
Nepean,  and  Newton.  Average  yield  per  acre,  43  bu.  27  lbs.  Six-rowed  barley.— 
Manshury,  Odessa,  Trooper,  Common,  Royal,  and  Oderbruch.  Average  yield  per 
acre,  47  bu.  34  lbs.  Spring  wheal. — Preston,  Wellman  Fife,  Monarch,  Goose,  Huron, 
Red  Fife,  White  Fife,  Hungarian,  White  Connell,  White  Russian,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Pringle  Champlain.  Average  yield  per  acre,  32  bu.  36  lbs.  Peas. — Crown,  Pridei 
Garleton,  Early  Britain,  King,  New  Potter,  Paragon,  Duke,  Perth,  Agnes,  Archer, 
and  Arthur.  Average  yield  per  acre,  34  bu.  41  lbs.  Indian  com. — Cloud  Early 
Yellow,  Red  Cob  Ensilage,  Rural  Thoro'bred  White  Flint,  Seleete<l  Learning,  Early 
Butler,  and  Giant  Prolific  Ensilage.  Average  yield  per  acre,  18  tons  1,655  lbs. 
Turnips. — Purple  Top  Swede,  Perfection  Swede,  Halewood  Bronze  Top,  Hall 
Westbary,  Hartley  Bronze,  Bangholin  Selected.  Average  yield  per  acre,  30  tons 
853  lbs.  Maixgelt. — Yellow  Intermediate,  Giant  Yellow  Intermediate,  Gate  Poet, 
Selected  Mammoth  Long  Red,  Mammoth  Yellow  Intermediate,  and  Giant  Yellow 
Half  Long.  Average  yield  per  acre,  30  tons  1,771  lbs.  Carrots. — Half  Long  White, 
Giant  White  Voeges,  Improved  Short  White,  Mammoth  White  Intermediate,  Iver- 
son  Champion,  and  Green  Top  White  Orthe.  Average  yield  per  acre,  20  tons  1,840 
Ibe.  Sugar  beet*. — Danish  Red  Top,  Red  Top  Sugar,  Danish  Improved,  and  Improved 
Imperial.  Average  yield  per  acre,  23  tons  1,075  lbs.  Potatoes. — Seedling  No.  230, 
Everett,  Seedling  No.  7,  Irish  Daisy,  American  Wonder,  American  Giant,  Late  Puri- 
tan, Carman  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3,  Rose  No.  9,  Seattle,  and  Empire  State.  Average 
yield  per  acre,  376  bu.  34  lbs. 

In  summarizing  the  results,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  best  and  most  productive  varieties  as  demonstrated  by  these  tests. 

Beport  of  the  a^culturi«t,  J.  D.  Towar  {Michigan  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  101-109). — 
The  results  of  a  fertilizer  experiment  with  sugar  beets  conducte<l  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agricnlturist  by  a  private  party  showed  that  the  use  of  fertilizers 
decidedly  increased  the  yields.  Nitrogen  seemed  to  be  most  needed,  followed  closely 
by  potash.  Applications  of  lime  slightly  increased  the  yield.  The  sugar  content  of 
the  beets  was  only  10.7  per  cent  A  general  roport  is  given  on  growing  sugar  beets 
on  muck  land,  but  no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  results  obtained  on  the 
Collie  farm  indicate  that  wood  ashes,  barnyard  manure,  and  upland  soil  are  the 
best  applications  for  the  improvement  of  muck  soils.  Applications  of  lime  were 
indifferent  in  all  muck  experiments. 

Variety  tests  with  wheat  are  reviewed.  All  varieties  grown  were  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Poole,  Jones  Square  Head,  Gold  Coin,  and 
Early  Genesee  Giant  gave  the  best  results,  yielding  32. 73, 32.33,  32.25,  30.76,  and  30.50 
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bo.  per  acre,  reepectively.  Sowing  wheat  October  1  gave  best  reaolts  as  compared 
with  other  dates.  Of  7  varieties  of  oats,  Big  Four  yielded  67.70  bu.  per  acre,  the 
highest  yield  by  weight  By  measure  the  yield  amounted  to  63.72  bu.  Hot- water 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  oats  seemed  to  have  been  efiective. 

Fall  sowing  of  winter  or  sand  vetch  ( llcia  villota)  was  practiced  with  sncoen. 
The  vetch  sown  alone  or  in  a  mixture  with  wheat  on  light  sandy  and  sandy  loam 
soils  gave  satisfactory  yields.  Sand  luoem  {Medieago  mtdia)  is  described  and  the 
results  of  culture  tests  are  reported.  A  plat  of  sand  lucem  was  pastured  with  sheep 
and  the  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  crop  furnishes  abundant  pasture,  and 
that  pasturing  is  not  injurious  to  the  plant.  On  another  plat  a  total  of  12,310  lbs.  of 
cured  hay  per  acre  were  obtained  in  four  cuttings  this  season.  In  1901  this  same 
plat  had  yielded  4,265  Uw.  of  cured  hay  per  acre  by  June  15.  These  resolts  were 
obtained  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 

The  experiments  undertaken  with  barley,  hope,  clover,  and  sugar  beets  as  well  as 
a  test  of  Alinit  are  briefly  mentioned  but  no  insults  are  reported. 

Winter  cereal*  and  legumes,  A.  M.  Soclb  and  P.  O.  Vanattkb  (TVniuvsee  SUt. 
But.,  Vol.  XJV,  No.  S,  pp.  19,  figt.  7). — ^The  resultsof  an  experiment  in  seed  selectioD 
with  winter  barley  showed  an  average  increase  of  10.6  bu.  per  acre  obtained  by  the 
use  of  large  grains  for  seed  as  compared  with  small  grains.  In  connection  with  mak- 
ing the  selection  of  seed  it  was  found  that  in  the  material  at  hand  the  large  heads 
contained  on  an  average  53.8  grains,  the  medium  heads  33.2,  and  the  small  heads 
25.5.  It  required  753  grains  from  large  heads  to  weigh  an  ounce,  and  876  from  small 
beads.  A  test  of  seeding  winter  barley  at  different  dates  resulted  in  a  yield  of  30.4 
bu.  per  acre  from  the  seeding  of  September  17,  and  of  only  8.8  bu.  from  the  seeding 
oiade  November  15.  Intertillage  experiments  with  this  crop  indicated  that  sowing 
in  narrow  rows  without  subsequent  cultivation  is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 

Winter  barley  and  Fulcaster  wheat  grown  on  good  soil  yielded  71.1  and  44.58  bo. 
per  acre,  respectively.  On  poor  soil  the  respective  yields  were  27.1  and  37  ba.  per 
acre. 

Among  a  number  of  varieties  of  winter  oats  Culberson  was  the  most  productive 
and  also  the  earliest,  ripening  fully  2  weeks  before  any  other  variety.  The  highest 
yield  produced  by  this  variety  was  73.7  bu.  per  acre.  It  is  described  as  a  fine,  strong, 
thrifty  grower,  standing  up  well  and  producing  a  well-filled  grain  of  superior  quality. 
A  seeding  made  October  3  matured  earlier  and  gave  better  returns  than  seedings 
made  later.  Of  3  varieties  of  winter  rye,  Twentieth  Century  gave  the  beet  returns, 
the  total  weight  of  crop  being  8,170  lbs.  per  acre  and  the  yield  of  grain  42.5  bu. 
Seeding  October  4  gave  much  letter  results  than  seeding  October  25.  The  yields  of 
3  winter  cereals,  wheat,  l>arley,  and  rye,  are  compared.  The  rye  produced  the 
heaviest  total  crop,  7,218  lbs.  per  acre. 

Hairy  vetch  as  a  winter  crop,  grown  singly,  yielded  7.68  tons  of  green  forage,  or 
1.85  tons  of  cured  hay  per  a*.-re.  When  grown  with  barley  the  yield  of  cured  hay 
per  acre  was  3.28  tons,  with  wheat  3.72  tons,  and  with  oats  1.60  tons.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  station  is  that  it  combines  well  with  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  for  pasture 
and  hay,  and  that  it  is  in  general  of  easy  cultivation. 

The  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  per  ton  of  the  different  kinds  of  hay  are  tabu- 
lated. The  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  different  crops  varied  from  $4.73 
with  wheat  to  $10.65  with  oats  and  vetch.  The  value  and  expediency  of  growing 
winter  cereals  and  legumes  for  hay  making  and  pasturage  is  dwelt  upon  throughout 
the  bulletin. 

Soil  improvement  and  foragre  experiments,  R.  L.  Bennett  (.i4rian<tw  >Sbi.  B^ 
68,  pp.  61-60,  fig.  1). — Com  and  cowpeas  were  grown  on  a  number  of  plats,  and  when 
the  com  was  ripe  the  ears  wero  harvested,  and  then  steers  fed  on  cotton  seed  were 
grazed  on  the  remainder  of  the  crop.  On  corresponding  plats  a  crop  of  corn  was 
cut  and  the  stover  removed  from  the  soil.    The  following  year  cotton,  com,  and  oala 
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were  grown  on  these  difierent  plats  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  the  benefits  to 
the  soil  reenlting  from  these  methods.  The  plats  grazed  by  the  steers  produced 
626.5  lbs.  more  seed  cotton,  14  bu.  more  com,  and  1,188  Ibe.  more  oat  hay  per  acre 
than  the  rest  of  the  plats.  "  The  profit  from  the  grazing  paid  the  cost  of  the  cowpea 
seed  and  of  planting  them,  also  the  cost  of  the  cotton  seed,  and  a  good  profit  besides. 
The  manure  from  the  cotton  seed  and  cowpeas  was  therefore  furnished  free  to  the 
soil."  In  another  test  cotton  grown  2  years  in  succession  after  peannts,  chufas,  and 
soy  beans  grazed  by  pigs  was  compared  with  cotton  following  a  com  crop  which  was 
cat  and  the  stover  removed.  The  yields  in  both  years  were  in  favor  of  the  plala 
which  had  been  grazed. 

A  comparative  test  of  com,  cowpeas,  and  Spanish  peanuts  resulted  in  yields  of 
1,863,  3,040,  and  4,460  lbs.,  respectively,  of  thoroughly  dry  fodder  per  acre.  The 
value  of  these  different  crops  for  forage  and  soil  improvement  is  diecnssed. 

The  relative  merits  for  forage  purposes  of  crops  with  different  drought-resisting 
qualities  were  studied.  Sorghum,  Kafir  com,  and  Indian  com  compared  in  this  test 
yielded  7,012,  5,412,  and  2,835  lbs. ,  respectively,  of  dry  fodder  per  acre.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  different  crops  for  forage  are  outlined,  and  the  method  of  harvesting 
ttiem  by  means  of  com  binders  and  shredders  is  described. 

Wheat,  hairy  vetch,  Viiiginia  Winter  Gray  oats,  crimson  clover,  and  winter  vetch 
were  tested  as  winter  crops  for  soil  covering  and  early  hay.  The  wheat  and  crimson 
clover  were  cut  May  25,  and  the  other  crops  June  5.  Wheat  produced  the  lar^gest 
yield  of  hay,  2,340  Ibe.  per  acre,  and  crimson  clover  the  smallest,  yielding  only 
945  lbs. 

A  broken  and  unbroken  seed  bed  for  com  and  cotton  were  compared.  In  one  case 
the  crops  were  simply  listed  on  an  unplowed  ridge  of  cowpea  stubble,  and  in  the 
other  they  were  planted  with  a  planter  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  but  well  prepared 
with  the  plow  and  harrow.  The  well-prepared  plats  yielded  4.7  bu.  more  com  and 
268.8  lbs.  more  cotton  per  acre  than  the  unbroken  plats. 

Beport  on  certain  economic  experiments  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Ixrtanic  station,  Antigua,  F.  Watts  and  W.  N.  Sands  (Barbados:  Imp.  Dept. 
Agr.  ITeit  India,  1901,  pp.  14). — Variety  tests  with  millet,  com,  leguminous  crops, 
including  velvet  beans,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava,  tanniers 
and  eddoes,  castor  beans,  sesame,  and  cotton  are  briefly  reported. 

Oreen  crops  for  winter  fodder,  P.  Quirk  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  WaUt,  11  (1901), 
No.  7,  pp.  784-786). — Notes  on  the  culture  of  sorghum,  com,  barley  and  vetches,  oats 
and  rape,  and  millet  for  green  forage  for  winter  feeding. 

SalMtitates  for  clover  ( WaUace^  Farmer,  96  (1901),  No.  40,  p.  11S8).—A  note 
on  the  uses  of  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  vetches  as  substitutes  for  clover. 

Broadcasting:  and  drilling'  grain,  Bachman.v  (Landw.  Wchnbl.  HchUtung-Holstein, 
61  (1901),  No.  38,  p.  667). — A  brief  report  on  a  comparative  test  of  sowing  rye  broad- 
cast and  in  drills.  The  results  were  largely  in  favor  of  drilling.  Hoeing  the  drilled 
crop  twice  during  the  season  gave  very  profitable  returns. 

Contributions  to  the  Alinit  question,  C.  Schulzb  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  S19-S60). — This  Article  reviews  the  experiments  made  with  Alinit  by  dif- 
ferent investigators,  discusses  the  growth  of  Alinit  bacteria  in  nitrogen-free  media  as 
shown  by  various  experimenters,  and  reports  the  results  of  laboratory,  pot,  and  field 
experiments  in  1898  and  1899.  In  discussing  the  laboratory  work,  the  author  briefly 
describes  the  apparatus  employed  and  the  process  of  disinfecting  the  grains  used  for 
seed.  The  effects  on  the  germination  of  disinfecting  the  grains  of  wheat  and  barley 
with  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  and  alcohol  are  given  in  a  table.  The  results  of 
the  different  experiments  showed  that  the  application  of  Alinit  in  no  case  had  pro- 
duced an  appreciable  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  cereals  grown  in  connection  with 
the  tests,  and  that  the  claims  of  Stoklasa  that  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  suitable 
carbohydrate  substances  such  as  xylose  and  dextrose  insure  the  effectiveness  of 
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Alinit  can  not  be  confirmed.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  solutions  and  soils  which 
had  produced  plants  subsequent  to  inoculation  with  Alinit  did  not  reveal  an  increased 
nitrogen  fixation  or  assimilation. 

The  «lIlBCt  of  Mcondary  g^rowth  on  the  chemical  composition  of  chicory 
roots,  E.  Carpi Aux  {Bid.  Imt.  Chim.  et  Baet.  GembUnue,  1901,  No.  70,  pp.  17-fl). — 
Chicory  roots  were  studied  2  years  in  succession  to  determine  the  effect  of  secondary 
ffrowth  on  the  chemical  composition  of  their  reserve  material.  The  results  of  analyses 
are  shown  in  tables.  The  figures  obtained  show  that  20.6  per  cent  of  the  inulin  of 
the  root  was  used  in  the  production  of  the  second  growth.  It  is  stated  that  levulose 
resulting  from  the  saccharification  of  the  inulin  is  formed  in  the  roots  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  requirements  of  the  plant  before  growth  begins.  The  quantity  of 
potash  used  in  the  growth  of  the  sprouts  was  greater  than  of  any  other  mineral  ele- 
ment This  fact  is  considered  as  evidence  that  potash  is  a  transporting  agent  of  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  plant  organism. 

The  albuminoid  and  nonalbuminoid  'nitrogenous  substances  in  the  root  dimin- 
ished appreciably  during  the  growth  of  the  sprouts.  It  is  further  stated  that  the 
nitrogenous  matters  do  not  undergo  an  appreciable  modification  during  the  growth 
of  the  sprouts  and  that  they  are  transported  from  the  root  to  the  young  growth 
without  any  transformation  of  the  amid  bodies  into  albumin.  The  new  growth  was 
jfound  to  have  drawn  only  slightly  on  the  reserve  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  con- 
tent of  the  root  increased  to  an  appreciable  extent  during  the  activity  of  the  growing 
portion,  and  this  is  explained  as  due  to  the  lime  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  root 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  organic  acids  formed  during  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
inulin. 

Com  culture,  R.  J.  Bedding  ( Georgia  Sla.  BtU.  55,  pp.  97-118) . — ^This  work  is  a 
continuation  of  previously  reported  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  39).  Meteorolog- 
ical data  for  the  years  1890  to  1901  are  tabulated.  Among  17  varieties  of  com  tested 
in  1901,  Marlboro,  Cocke  Prolific,  Sanders  Improved,  Gedding  Improved,  Brad- 
berry  Improved,  and  Tennessee  Yellow,  given  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness, 
yielded  from  20.69  to  27.38  bu.  of  shelleil  com  per  acre.  All  other  varieties  yielded 
less  than  20  bu.  per  acre,  Shaw  Improved  ranking  last  with  a  yield  of  14.32  bo. 
The  average  yield  for  all  varieties  was  19.73  bu. 

It  was  observed  that  the  varieties  producing  the  largest  ears  were  not  necessarily 
the  most  productive.  In  this  test  Marlboro,  Cocke  Prolific,  and  Sanders  were  the 
earliest  varieties.  In  a  special  test  of  4  early  varieties,  Hickory  King  gave  the  high- 
est yield,  followed  by  Weekley  Improved,  Blount  Prolific,  and  Golden  Dent  in  the 
order  given.  The  yields  for  these  varieties  ranged  from  22.74  to  30.46  ba.  of  shelled 
com  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  27.49  bu.  Hickory  King  required  the  smallest 
weight  of  ear  corn,  63.8  lbs.  to  shell  a  bushel.  The  difference  in  the  yields  obtained 
in  the  2  tests  is  considered  as  possibly  due  to  the  closer  planting  of  the  4  early  vari- 
eties. A  comparison  of  several  methods  of  harvesting  showed  that  the  greatest 
value  of  total  product  was  obtained  on  the  plats  where  the  leaves  were  harvested 
August  8,  and  the  stalks  cut  when  dry  and  ghre<lde<l.  The  differences  in  the  yield 
of  shelled  com  for  the  various  series  of  plats  was  in  alt  Cases  less  than  1  bu. 

Applying  672  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre  broadcast  produced  only  2.95  bu.  more 
than  half  this  quantity  applied  in  the  drill.  This  increase  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
f  1.08  per  bu.  From  the  results  of  this  and  previous  tests,  the  author  infers  that 
heavy  applications  should  be  applied  broadcast  in  view  of  probable  droughts,  and 
applications  of  less  than  300  or  400  lbs.  should  be  made  in  the  drills. 

As  in  previous  years,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  dried  blood  were  com- 
pared as  sources  of  nitrogen.  The  results  this  season  were  in  favor  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  the  differences  in  the  yields  were  inconsiderable.  Even  in  the  general  average 
for  4  seasons  the  dried-blood  plats  yielded  only  0.15  bu.  more  than  the  nitrate  plats, 
and  these  only  0.91  bu.  more  than  the  cotton-seed  meal  plats.     "For  all  practical 
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pnrpoeee  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  com  plant  has  no  preference  m  to  the 
soarce  of  the  nitrogen,  as  between  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-meal  and  dried  blood." 
Fertilizer  formulas  for  com  on  different  Georgia  soils  are  given. 

Planting  com  in  the  water  furrow  as  compared  with  planting  on  the  bed  did  not 
prove  advantageous,  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  heavy  rainfall  shortly  after  planting. 
Deep  planting  gave  slightly  better  yields  than  shallow  planting,  although  the  weather 
conditions  were  unfavorable  to  this  method.  A  test  of  thorough  and  ordinary  soil 
preparation  is  reported.  Ordinary  preparation  consisted  in  plowing  under  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  a  catch  crop  of  rye  after  cotton  to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  and  harrowing  the 
soil;  while  for  thorough  preparation  the  soil  was  again  plowed  10  in.  deep  and  har- 
rowed on  March  14.  The  results  showed  an  increase  of  only  1.10  bu.  per  acre  in 
favor  of  thorough  preparation.  In  a  tillage  test  cultivating  thrice  in  succession  every 
3  weeks,  twice  every  2  weeks,  and  once  every  week,  resulted  in  yields  of  32.65,  31.25, 
and  32.55  bn.  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  respectively.  From  a  number  of  2-eared  stalks 
both  ears  were  used  for  seed  to  determine  the  influence  of  position  of  the  ears  on  the 
stalks  on  the  progeny.  The  plats  planted  with  seed  from  the  lower  ears  produced 
the  larger  number  of  ears,  and,  therefore,  the  larger  proportion  of  2-eared  stalks. 
The  yield  of  these  plats  was  0.85  bu.  per  acre  greater  than  the  yield  of  the  plats 
planted  with  seed  from  the  upper  ears. 

Effects  of  renewing  the  humus  in  continuous  com  culture,  W.  C.  Latta 
(Indiana  Sla.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  S^-S5). — An  experiment  in  restoring  humus  was  con- 
ducted on  soil  which  had  its  humus  supply  reduced  by  growing  corn  and  entirely 
removing  the  crop  for  10  successive  years.  The  methods  of  restoring  humus  to  the 
soil  consisted  in  (1)  passing  the  corn  stover  through  a  feed  cutter  and  returning  it  to 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  plowing,  (2)  applying  wheat  straw  equal  in  weight  to  the 
stover  produced,  and  (3)  sowing  crimson  clover  in  the  fall,  to  be  turned  under  the 
following  spring.  The  results  obtained  on  the  different  plats  from  1804  to  1900, 
inclusive,  are  given  in  tables.  Taking  the  yields  obtained  on  the  plats  during  the  3 
yeare  preceding  these  experiments  as  a  base,  the  stover,  wheat  straw,  and  crimson 
clover  increased  the  production  ol  grain  during  the  last  3  yeans  of  this  test  by  39.78, 
18.19,  and  17.92  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  yields  of  the  check 
plats. 

Com  culture,  G.  d'Utka  (Bol.  Agr.  Sao  PaxUo,  S.  ser.,  1901,  No.  5,  pp.  298S0S).— 
A  report  on  culture  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  com. 

Fertilizers  for  com,  C.  Ginkr  {Ahono  del  mak.  Valencia:  La  AgrieuUura  Espa- 
Hola,  1900,  pp.  28). — A  brief  treatise  on  com  culture,  with  a  report  on  fertilizer 
experiments. 

Cotton  and  cotton  oil,  D.  A.  Tompkins  {Charlotte,  iV.  C-  AtUltor,  1901,  pj).  600, 
figt,  100). — This  work  treats  of  the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
of  cotton;  the  organization,  construction,  and  operation  of  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  and 
the  uses  of  cotton  seed  in  cattle  feeding  and  soil  fertilization. 

Oowpea  experiments,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkanms  Sta.  Bui.  70,pp.  S.'i-lZS,  fige.  ?). — 
This  bulletin  contains  a  discussion  on  the  value  and  importance  of  cowpeas  and  a 
report  on  a  number  of  experiments  in  their  culture. 

Fourteen  varieties  were  grown  for  2  and  3  years  in  succession,  and  their  yearly  and 
average  yields  are  given  in  a  table.  The  average  yields  for  1899, 1900,  and  1901  were 
12.68,  22.84,  and  29.53  bu.  per  acre.  New  Era  produced  the  largest  average  crop  of 
peas,  39.95  bu.  per  acre,  and  Lady  the  largest  average  yield  of  hay,  4,919  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  proportion  between  peas  and  hay  varied  from  22.4  lbs.  to  128.2  lbs.  of 
peas  to  100  lbs.  of  hay  in  Red  Ripper  and  Old  Man,  respectively.  The  proportion 
of  bay  to  total  weight  of  the  dry  plant  ranged  from  36.62  to  76.49  per  cent  and  of 
peas  to  the  entire  pods  from  65.6  to  75.6  per  cent 

The  results  of  sowing  at  different  rates  show  that  12}  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  gave 
beavier  yields  of  hay  and  peas  than  18|  Ibe.  or  more.    The  author  recommends  10 
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to  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  for  peas  and  30  to  60  lbs.  for  hay,  ensilage,  pastange,  or 
green  manuring.  Heavy  f>ee<ling  gives  a  greater  proportion  of  hay  and  light  seeding 
a  greater  proportion  of  peas  and  a  heavier  total  yield.  In  1900  and  1901  cowpeae 
were  planted  the  first  week  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August  The  reealts  for  the 
May  and  Jane  plantings  were  practically  the  same,  and  the  July  plantings  gave  5.15 
bu.  of  peas  and  448  llw.  of  hay  per  acre  less  than  the  plats  planted  in  Jane.  Lees  than 
one-half  the  quantity  of  hay  and  less  than  one-third  the  yield  of  peas  prodnced  by 
the  early  plantings  wa«  obtained  from  the  crop  planted  in  August 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  value  of  the  cowpean  for  soil 
improvement.  Cowpeas  were  drilled  and  broadcasted  between  the  rows  of  com  at 
the  time  of  the  last  cultivation.  The  best  yield  of  peas  and  hay  was  obtained  from 
the  drille<l  sped.  The  cowpeas  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  thecom  crop  growingat 
the  time,  but  the  next  year's  crop  was  increased  by  3.2  bu.  per  acre.  The  results  of 
experiments  showing  the  fertilizing  effects  of  plowing  under  cowpea  stubble  or  cowpea 
vines  upon  crops'  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  yield  and  value  of  cowpeas  an<l  other 
crops  planted  after  oats  were  harvested,  are  republished  from  former  balletins  (E.S. 
E.,  12,  p.  1034;  13,  p.  545).  The  value  of  cowpea  culture  for  eradicating  weeds,  snch 
as  nut  grass  and  Johnson  grass,  is  briefly  discussed. 

Breedingflax,  W.  M.  Hays  (Farm Sucfento'  Rev., 6  (1901), No.  6,pp.8S,86,  fig.  1). 

Hemp  ( Cannabis  sativa),  a  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  hemp  for 
seed  and  fiber,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  hemp  plant, 
8.  S.  BoYCE  (Nm  York:  Orange  Jtuid  Co.,  1900,  pp.  Hi,  Jigs.  IS). 

Assimilation  in  the  oat  plant  as  affected  by  different  conditions  of  soil 
moisture  and  fertilization,  L.LANGBRand  B.  Tollbns  (Jour.  Landw.,49  (1901),  No. 
S,  pp.  £09-229;  abs.  in  Deut.  Ijnndw.  Presse,  S8  (1901),  No.  8S,  pp.  688,689,  figt.  S).— 
For  the  purpose  of  experiments  here  reported  oats  were  grown  in  36  pots  dixided 
into  9  groups  of  4  pots  each,  rec^eiving  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  different  combi- 
nations, with  the  exception  of  the  check  group,  which  received  no  fertilizing  elements. 
Nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  supplied  at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  per  pot,  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  calcium  phosphate,  respectively,  and  potash  was  given  in  the 
form  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  quantity  being  1  gm.  calculated  as  potassium  oxid 
Lime  was  furnished  in  the  form  of  marl,  supplying  2.652  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  per  pot, 
and  magnesia  was  given  as  magnesium  sulphate  in  solution,  the  quantity  being  0.5 
gm.  of  the  sulphate  per  pot.  In  each  group  the  plants  from  2  of  the  pots  were  bar- 
vested  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk  stage,  and  from  the  remaining  2  when  it  was 
fully  ripe.  As  regards  plant  food,  the  pots  in  each  group  were  treated  alike.  Esch 
pot  contained  15.475  gm.  of  dry  soil,  having  a  water-holding  capacity  of  22.8  per 
cent  In  2  pots  of  each  group  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil  from  April  15  to  May 
15  was  brought  down  from  59.43  and  47.19  per  cent  of  saturation;  from  this  time 
until  the  5th  of  June  it  remained  stationary,  and  then  was  held  at  53.29  percent  until 
the  plants  were  harvested.  The  soil  in  the  other  2  pots  of  each  group  contained  from 
the  15th  to  the  26th  of  April  about  59.43  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  water  held  at 
complete  saturation,  and  from  this  time  until  harvest,  83.90  per  cent  The  results  are 
given  in  tables  and  discusscnl. 

The  increase  in  the  water  content  of  the  soil  caused  an  increase  in  the  plant  sub- 
stance, affecting  the  quantity  of  grain  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  straw  and  chaff.  The 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain,  straw,  and  chaff  was  increased  by  an 
increase  in  soil  moisture,  while  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  was  decreased.  The  quan- 
tity of  potash  in  the  plants  was  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  than  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  An  application  of  phosphoric  acid  alone,  when  no  nitrogen  bad 
been  given,  increased  the  yield  of  grain,  straw,  and  chaff  in  the  pots  which  had 
received  the  larger  quantity  of  water.  The  percentage  of  potash  in  these  same  parts 
of  the  plant  increased  with  the  moisture  supplied  to  the  soil,  but  only  when  thia 
element  was  present  in  considerable  quantity;  otherwise  the  xieroentage  of  potbuh  in 
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the  plant  was  lowered.  A  snrplos  of  lime  in  the  soil  in  connection  with  a  high-water 
content  increased  the  production  of  straw  and  chaff,  hut  decreased  the  yield  of  grain. 
The  percentage  of  lime  in  the  plant  was  highest  where  the  quantity  of  potash  in  the 
Boil  was  high,  and  lowest  where  it  was  low.  The  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and 
phoephoric  acid  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  plants  were  increased  by  increasing 
the  soil  moisture.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  development  of  the  roots,  for  an  increase  in  soil  moisture 
favored  root  development,  while  a  decrease  retarded  it.  The  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  roots  seemed  to  increase  with  the  water  content  of  the  soil,  but  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  det^reased.  Heinrich's  conclusions  that  the  lack  of  plant  food 
is  indicated  by  the  roots  were  confirmed  in  general  by  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments. The  authors  also  state  that  the  conditions  of  soil  fertility  may  be  determined 
in  some  cases  as  well  or  even  better  by  the  analyses  of  the  oat  plants  grown  than  by 
an  analysis  of  the  soil  itself.  In  these  experiments,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
weight  of  the  plants  harvested,  the  percentage  of  phoephoric  acid  was  the  highest  in 
the  plants  which  had  received  no  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer. 

The  potato  crop,  O.  M.  Morris  ( Oklahoma  fHa.  Bui.  BS,  pp.  1-U).—A.  general  dis- 
cussion on  commercial  potato  growing,  including  notes  on  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, and  storing  is  given,  and  the  results  of  experiments  in  different  lines  are 
briefly  reported.  The  yields  of  37  varieties  tested  in  1900  and  1901  are  given  in  a 
table.  The  first  year  Early  Six  Weeks  headed  the  list  with  a  yield  of  213  bu.  per 
acre,  and  the  second  year  Early  Fortune,  with  a  yield  of  111  bu. 

The  results  of  several  experiments  at  the  station  confirmed  the  opinion  of  practical 
growers  in  that  region  that  the  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  before  the  potatoes 
are  planted  in  the  spring.  It  was  further  observed  at  the  station  that  potatoes 
planted  March  14  came  up  as  early  and  matured  as  early  as  potatoes  planted  Febru- 
ary 27.  Comparisons  of  yields  from  cultivated  and  nmlched  plats  were  largely  in 
favor  of  the  mulched  plats.  Of  a  number  of  methods  of  keeping  potatoes,  mulching 
with  straw  and  leaving  them  in  the  soil  till  fall,  proved  most  effective.  In  tests 
made  of  this  method  the  losses  due  to  decay  were  nearly  6  per  cent  in  one  instance 
and  about  15  per  cent  in  another. 

Coltore  of  the  potato  in  field  experiments  at  Gri^non  in  1900,  P.  P.  IhcHi- 
RAiH  {Arm.  Agrcn.,  ^7  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  90-94).— In  1900,  3  varieties  of  potatoes, 
Richter  Imperator,  Prof.  Maercker,  and  Peach  Blow,  were  grown  after  different  crops 
and  received  different  fertilizer  applications.  Entire  tubers  and  sets  were  used  for 
seed.  The  detailed  results  are  shown  in  a  table.  Richter  Imperator  yielded  21,600 
kg..  Prof.  Maercker,  19,300  kg.,  and  Peach  Blow,  18,400  kg.  of  tubers  per  hectare. 
The  starch  content  of  the  tubers  of  Richter  Imperator  was  22.6  per  cent;  of  Prof. 
Maercker,  25.6  per  cent;  and  of  Peach  Blow,  18.8  per  cent,  with  a  total  yield  of  5,758, 
5,438,  and  4,902  kg.  of  starcli  per  hectare,  respectively. 

Old  potatoes  made  new  {Florida  Agr.,  es  {1901),  No.  S7,  p.  e07).— Description 
of  a  California  process  of  renovating  old  potatoes  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
new  potatoes. 

The  international  ramie  congress,  Paris,  1900  (Congris  international  de  la 
nanie,  Paris,  1900.  Paris:  Bureurix  de  la  iJei'iie  Culluret  Cokmiales,  1901,  pp.  107,  Jigs. 
14). — ^Thie  pablication  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  international  ramie  congress 
held  in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  culture,  preparation,  and  utilization  of 
ramie  are  discussed.  The  preface  to  the  proceedings  is  written  by  M.  Comu,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress. 

Bice  growing  in  the  Iiogan  district  and  its  preparation  for  market,  F.  W. 
Pekk  { Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1901) ,  No.  S,  pp.  SSl-SSS,  pl».  4,  Jig- 1)  .—This  article 
is  a  general  discussion  on  the  culture  of  rice  and  its  preparation  for  market.  The 
prospects  of  the  rice  industry  in  Queensland  are  considered. 
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Sice  cultuire,  G.  d'Utra  {Bol.  Agr.  Sao  Paulo,  t.  ser.,  1901,  No.  o,  pp.  gai-g91).— 
A  report  on  culture  experiments  with  several  varieties  of  rice. 

The  ric« mduatry  in  Queensland,  F.  W.  Peek  ( Queeruland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  414, 41s ) . — Thia  article  discusses  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Qae«oe- 
land  in  their  relation  to  rice  culture. 

Saltbushes,  K.  W.  Pkacock  {Agr.  Qaz.  New  South  WaJet,  IS  {1901),  No.  7, 
pp.  791-793) . — General  notes  on  the  culture  of  saltbushes,  with  brief  descriptions  of 
several  species. 

The  sugrar  beet  in  Indiana,  H.  A.  Huston  {Indiana  Sla.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  89-106).— 
This  report  summarizes  the  sugar-beet  tests  in  Indiana  from  1888  to  1900.  The  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  success  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  and  the  requirements  for  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  are  discussed.  Meteorological  data  for  different 
sections  of  the  State  are  tabulated,  and  the  average  sugar  content  and  purity  of  the 
samples  grown  in  different  countries  are  given,  with  brief  comments  on  the  resolts. 

Chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  sug^ar  beet  during  the  period 
of  ripening,  K.  Andrlik  ( I  e^nik  JllSjezdu  Cetke.  Prir.  LikJ^raze,  1901, p.  SIO;  ah*,  m 
Chem.  Zlg.,  25  (1901),  No.  70,  ^56). — ^The  variations  in  the  sugars  and  other  oif;anic 
substances  and  the  ash  constituents  during  the  ripening  period  of  the  sugar  beet  are 
shown  in  tables. 

The  growth  of  the  Qerman  sugar  industry  from  1860  to  190O,  E.  O.  vos 
LiPPMANN  {Die  Enlwickelung  der  deulschen  Zuckerindwtrie  von  1860  bit  1900.  Leiptie: 
Heiae  Jc  Becker,  1900,  pp.  341) . — A  treatise  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  German  Association  for  Sugar  Industry. 

Work  of  the  Hawaiian  [Sugar  Planters']  Experiment  Station,  R.  E.  Blocis 
{Honolulu:  Hawaiian  Gazette  Co.,  1901,  pp.  25). — Fertilizer,  culture,  and  irrigation 
experiments  are  reported.  Fertilizers  were  applied  in  different  quantities  and  vari- 
ous combinations  to  a  rattoou  crop  of  Lahaina  and  Rose  Bamboo  varieties  of  sngar 
cane.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  used  varied  from  179  to  227  Ibe.  per  acre,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  145  to  194  lbs.  The  quantity  of  potash  was  kept  constant  at 
255  lbs.  per  acre.  One-third  of  the  fertilizer  application  was  applied  at  each  of  3 
different  times,  July  26  and  October  10,  1899,  and  March  29,  1900.  The  highest 
average  yields  of  sugar  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  The 
lowest  average  yield  was  produced  by  the  unfertilized  plats.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  the  year  before  with  a  crop  of  plant  cane.  Taking  the  results  wiUi  each 
variety  of  cane  separately,  the  Rose  Bamboo  plant  which  received  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  gave  the  highest  yield  in  weight  of  cane  and  amount  of  sugar.  Nitrc^n 
and  potash  applied  together  in  this  case  gave  next  to  the  lowest  yield.  With  Lahaina 
cane  the  nitrogen  and  potash  gave  the  highest  yield,  both  in  w^ht  of  cane  and 
sugar.  Where  these  elements  were  used  singly  they  produced  but  a  small  increase, 
but  in  combination  the  results  were  very  pronounced. 

Cane  trash  used  as  a  fertilizer  increased  the  yield  of  both  cane  and  sugar.  A  test 
was  also  made  of  planting  cane  in  rows  4,  5,  6,  and  8  ft.  apart,  with  the  result  that 
the  plat  with  the  rows  5  ft.  apart  produced  about  4  tons  of  sugar  more  per  acre  than 
any  other  plat,  followed  by  the  4,  6,  and  8  ft.  rows  in  the  order  given.  The  5  ft 
rows  also  gave  a  juice  of  higher  purity  than  any  of  the  other  plats. 

Irrigation  experiments  were  carried  on  with  special  attention  to  the  time  of  apply- 
ing the  water  and  the  quantity  used.  Water  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  and  3 
in.  per  week,  2  in.  every  2  weeks,  and  3  in.  every  3  weeks.  The  results  were  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  applying  2  in.  of  water  weekly.  The  application  of  2  in.  every  3 
weeks  produced  a  good  yield  of  cane,  but  with  a  markedly  low  sugar  content  which 
brought  the  yield  of  sugar  below  that  of  other  plats  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
water.  The  results  indicate  that  the  intervals  between  irrigation  should  not  be  more 
than  one  week. 
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The  resulte  of  experiments  in  previous  years  are  compared  with  this  season's  reanlts, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  rattoon  and  the  plant  crops  considered  separately.  It  is 
shown  that  the  amomit  of  water  used  ranges  from  93.5  in.  for  the  crop  of  1897-98  to 
283.46  in.,  the  masimom  amount  used  for  the  crop  of  1899-1900.  In  the  rattoon  crop 
of  this  season  76.2  gal.  of  water  were  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  sugar.  This  was 
the  maximum  sugar  production  from  a  limited  supply  of  water,  but  it  was  shown 
that  the  use  of  over  5,500,000  gal.  per  acre,  which  represent  101  gal.  per  pound  of 
sugar  produced,  was  much  more  profitable. 

Diatance  and  fertiluser  experiments  with  sugar  cane,  J.  D.  Kobus  (Meded. 
Proefitat.  Oott  Java,  3.  »er.,  1901,  No.  i8,  pp.  23). — The  experiments  here  reported 
were  cooperative.  The  results  of  the  distance  experiments  showed  that  on  heavy 
soils  rows  3}  ft  apart  produced  the  largest  yield  and  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar. 
Four  ft.  between  rows  gave  nearly  as  good  results,  but  3  or  4i  ft  were  distinctly  less 
satisfactory  distances.  On  light  soil  the  influence  of  distance  was  less  marked  but 
the  results  were  again  in  favor'  of  3i  ft.  between  rows. 

The  fertilizer  tests  confirmed  previous  results  in  indicating  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  source  of  nitrogen  for  sugar  cane.  A  test  was  also  made 
with  superphosphate  and  potash  on  lands  not  subject  to  flooding  and  hence  not  sup- 
plied with  these  substances  by  sediment.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers  improved  the  quality  of  the  cane  and  increased  the  yield  by  40  per 

cent. — H.  M.  PIBTBBS. 

Cane-sugar  industry  of  Australia,  W.  Maxwell  (BrMane,  1901,  pp.  16). — 
This  publication  is  a  report  upon  some  factors  relating  to  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
the  country,  and  deals  mainly  with  labor  and  factory  problems. 

Proceedings  of  the  sugar  cane  and  cassava  convention  held  at  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  April  9,  1901  (Atlanta:  Foote  &  Davie*  Co.,  1901,  pp.  4S). 

The  sunflower,  A.  Friedrich  {IHe  Sonnaiblume.  Leiptic:  W.  Friedrich,  1900, 
pp.  19). 

Studies  on  the  culture  and  biology  of  tobacco,  C.  J.  Konino  {Der  Tabak; 
Sludienuber  geine'KvUur  und  Bioloffie.  Leip»ic:  W.Engehnann;  Anuterdam:  J.  H.  & 
O.  Van  Heteran,  1900,  pp.  86,  fig».  16). 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  Italy  from  1890to  1899  (Rappretenlazionegrafica 
deUa  produzUme  del  tobacco  in  Italia,  1890-1899.  Rome:  Minixlry  of  Finance,  pk.  19). — 
This  is  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  graphically  the  tobacco  production  of  Italy  for 
the  years  1890  to  1899,  inclusive. 

Wheat  culture,  I.  Giolioli  {Ann.  Regia  Seuola  Superiore  Agr.  Portici,  2.  ser.,  1901, 
No.  S,  pp.  169). — ^This  publication  presents  the  results  of  culture  and  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  wheat  on  the  experiment  field  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Portici. 

Studies  and  researches  on  the  wheat  grain,  and  a  process  of  sterilizing 
and  bleaching  cereals  and  their  flours,  E.  Fkichot  {Eludes  el  recherchet  sur  le 
grain  de  bli,  tuivies  (Vun  jirocide  de  tlMlitalion  el  de  blanchimenl  das  cSriales  el  de  leurs 
farinet.    Dreux:  Auihor,  1899,  pp.  235,fig».  S4). 

HOBTICTJLTUBE. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  horticiilture,  L.  U.  Bailey  {New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  1900-1902,  vol.  1,  A-D,  pp.  XXII+SIO,  pU.  9,  Jigs.  743;  vol.  S,  E-M,  pp. 
XIV  +  611-1054,  pis.  10-19,  figs.  744-14S3;  vol.  3,  N-Q,  pp.  XV  +  1055-1486,  pU. 
SO-SO,  figs.  1464-2069;  vol.  4,  R-Z,  pp.  XXX  -\- 1487-2016,  pis.  31-50,  figs.  2060-2800).— 
This  cyclopedia,  recently  completed,  presents  the  status  of  American  horticulture  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  have  been  many  publications  in  this 
country  on  particular  phases  of  horticulture,  and  in  1881  Henderson's  one-volume 
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eyclopediac  work  entitled  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General  Horticaltare  appealed, 
but  the  present  work  ie  the  first  and  only  publication  to  treat  exhaustively  of  Aroer- 
ican  horticulture  in  its  entirety  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  matter  included  in  the  work 
deals  with  the  culture  of  fruits,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vegetables;  with  all  plant  speciea 
known  to  l)e  in  the  horticultural  trade  in  North  America  or  that  are  mentioned 
prominently  in  horticultural  writings  of  other  countries;  with  the  posedbilitiee 
of  horticulture  in  the  different  States,  Territories,  and  provinces;  and  gives  the 
biographies  of  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  horticultural  development  of 
North  America.  All  general  subjects  related  to  horticulture,  like  insects,  spraying, 
landxcape  gardening,  manures,  soils,  etc.,  are  also  treated.  All  the  plant  speciee 
cultivated  horticulturally  in  this  country,  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  are  compared,  con- 
trasted, and  described;  and  whenever  the  genera  consist  of  several  species  they  have 
been  classiAeii  and  keys  given.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  more  important 
farm  crops  and  such  economic  plants  as  cinchona  and  India  rubber.  Forage  and 
medicinal  plants  are  noted  only  incidentally.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
tropical  fruits  and  v^jetables.    The  word  horticulture  has  been  interpreted  broadly. 

All  prominent  subjects  in  the  cyclopedia  have  been  written  up  from  different 
standpoints,  usually  2  or  more  authors  contributing  who  represent  different  sections 
of  the  country  and  different  climatic  and  cultural  conditions.  These  articles  are 
gigne<l  by  the  authors,  thus  giving  credit  and  fixing  responsibility.  More  than  4% 
persons,  including  the  more  prominent  l>otanists,  horticulturists,  and  specialists  in 
the  country  have  contributed  to  the  cyclopedia.  .  There  are  4,357  separate  articles, 
and  2,255  genera  are  described,  including  8,793  species.  The  total  number  of  plant 
names  accounted  for  is  24,434.  The  articles  are  fresh.  They  are  written  fron)  the 
standpoint  of  the  growing  plants.  In  general,  the  broader  spirit  of  the  outdoor  com- 
mercial plant  culture,  which  is  the  <lominating  characteristic  of  American  horticnl- 
ture,  has  been  clearly  presented.  References  to  the  prominent  literature  on  the 
different  subjects  are  cited  freely.  A  cut  is  seen  wherever  the  book  is  opened;  most 
of  these  are  new. 

The  cyclopedia  marks  an  epoch  in  the  horticultural  literature  of  this  country.  The 
author  hopes  it  may  never  be  revise<l  but  be  supplemented  with  annual  volomes  of 
the  same  size  pages  as  the  cyclopedia,  which  will  record  the  progress  made  each  year. 
These  volumes  are  promised  if  there  is  suflScient  demand  for  them.  The  manuscript 
for  the  first  2  is  already  prepared. 

In  the  making  of  this  cyclopedia  the  author  has  had  associated  with  him  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Miller,  who  has  had  particular  charge  of  indexes,  trade  lists,  bibliogrephical 
matter,  and  the  e<liting  of  manuscripts. 

Gardening  for  the  South,  or  how  to  grow  frtuts  and  vegetables,  W.  K. 
White,  revised  by  P.  H.  Mell  {Richmotid:  B.  F.  Johrmm,  1901,  pp.  68S,  pis.  SO,/igt. 
380). — This  is  a  revise<l  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  on  Southern  gardening, 
which  was  first  issued  in  1856.  The  second  edition  was  issued  in  1868.  This  makes 
the  third  edition.  It  purports  to  take  into  account  the  changes  and  developmoit 
along  horticultural  lines  during  the  last  30  years,  bringing  the  work  up  to  present 
ideas  and  methmls.  Recommendations  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  resolts 
secured  in  experiment-station  work  are  seen  throughout  the  book.  In  its  revise<1 
form  it  will  undoubtedly  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  Southen: 
gardening. 

Some  portions  of  the  work  might  profitably  have  been  revised  more  thoroughly. 
The  statements  allowed  to  stand  that  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  pimipkins 
readily  cross  and  contaminate  each  other  when  planted  together,  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  crossing  experiments  made  with  cucurbits  at  the  New  York  Cor- 
nell, Iowa,  and  Nebraska  experiment  stations  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  509;  4,  p.  726;  12,  p. 
449),  need  modification.  The  old  exaggerat«<l  idea  of  the  value  of  common  salt  as  « 
fertilizer  for  different  vegetables  and  fruits  is  frequently  seen  throughout  the  work,  as 
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evidenced  by  the  following  statement:  "From  the  analysis  of  the  stones,  bark,  leaves, 
and  wood,  it  is  evident  that  common  salt  is  one  of  the  most  essential  manures  to 
apply  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plura  is  cultivated."  In  the  revision  of  plums,  the 
valuable  work  of  Waugh  and  other  station  investigators  with  this  fruit  seems  not  to 
have  been  taken  into  account. 

Oardening'  for  beginners,  a  handbook  to  the  grarden,  E.  T.  Cook  {London:. 
George  Neimiet  TM.,  1901,  pp.  VII  t  496,  pla.  89,fign.  *0).— More  than  half  this  ele- 
mentary garden  book  is  devotetl  to  the  description  and  culture  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Different  chapters  deal  with  the  flowers  most  suite<l  for  different  purposes,  as  the 
mixed  Imrder,  annuals,  climbing  plants,  bulbous  plants,  roses,  ferns,  rock  gardens, 
etc.  The  care  and  management  of  the  small  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  of 
the  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  in  them  are  considered;  methods  of  fruit  growing, 
including  orchard  frait«,  grapes,  and  small  fruits,  are  described  at  some  length,  and 
directions  given  for  the  culture  of  all  the  more  common  vegetables.  Chapters  on 
manures  and  soils,  insects  anil  fungus  {jests,  town  ganlening,  monthly  work,  ete.,  are 
also  given.  A  conii)act  ganlening  chart  of  useful  information  completes  the  work. 
The  l)ook  is  profu.sely  illustrated.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  English  gardening, 
and  in  America  to  the  use  of  flower  growers. 

Beportof  the  horticulturist,  L.  R.  Taft  (itichiganSta.  Jipl.  1901,  pp.  110-115). — 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  central  station  and  South  Haven  Substation  for 
the  year.  The  best  early  en)!*  of  tomatoes  were  secured  by  pruning  to  single  -stems 
and  training  to  stakes.  Oats  seeded  alone  as  an  orchard-cover  crop  grew  15  to  18  in. 
high.  They  held  snow  and  leaves  well  during  the  winter,  lessened  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil,  and  also  preventeHl  the  soil  from  freezing  to  as  great  a  depth  as 
on  uncoveHMl  soils.  The  lessening  of  the  injury  from  frost  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  vitally  important  results  to  l)e  secured  with  orchard-cover  crops.  Where  oats 
were  used  as  a  cover  crop  the  ground  in  the  spring  was  practically  free  from  weeds 
and  remaine<l  moist  considerably  longer  than  where  other  crops  were  used.  The 
oats  were  easily  worked  in  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
cultivating  the  on-hard  when  oats  were  used  was  fully  one-third  less  than  when 
crimson  clover  was  sown.  Rape  and  turnips  used  as  cover  crops,  while  fairly  satis- 
ftu-ioiy,  were  unsightly  during  the  winter  and  gave  off  an  offensive  o<lor.  Crimson 
clover  seeded  with  oats  was  less  satisfactory  than  either  sown  alone.  Cankerworms 
and  the  tent  caterpillar  were  controlled  in  the  orchard  by  spraying  with  Paris  green 
and  white  arsenic  Iwiled  with  lime. 

TTse  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  vegetable  growing,  J.  Aeby  {Cong.  Nat.  Agr. 
Namtir,  1901,  .Spc.  S,  pp.  15,  pl».  4). — The  results  are  here  given  of  some  cooperative 
experiments  at  10  different  horticultural  schools  and  institutions  in  Belgium  in  the 
use  ot"nitrate  of  80<la,  sui)erphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  for  growing  16  of  the 
more  conmion  garden  vegetables.  In  eatrh  experiment  1  plat  was  used  as  a  control, 
1  received  all  3  fertilizers  combined,  and  on  3  plats  1  of  the  elements  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  was  omitted.  The  ])lat8  wens  duplicated  in  another  series,  except  that  like 
amounts  of  barnyard  manure  were  used  on  each  plat  in  connection  with  the  com- 
-men-ial  fertilizers.  Each  plat  occupied  an  area  of  10  meters  stjuare.  The  results 
ee<-ured  with  the  different  vegetables  are  tabulated  and  the  good  effects  of  supple- 
menting barnyard  manure  with  commercial  fertilizers  shown  in  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions. The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  was  used 
with  barnyard  manure.  Where  the  barnyard  manure  was  used  alone,  not  nearly  so 
good  results  were  obtained,  but  they  were  about  equal  to  the  yields  secured  when 
commercial  fertilizers  were  used  alone.  Both  exceed  considerably  the  yield  on  the 
control  plat.  It  is  concluded  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  yield  of  v^tetables 
chemical  fertilizers  should  be  employed  simultaneously  with  barnyard  manure. 

The  service  of  soils,  F.  A.  Hpntley  ( hhiho  f^a.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  39-61,  pi.  l,fig».  S)  .— 
Sugar  beets,  parsnips,  and  onions  were  grown  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  soil  and 
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the  results  here  recorded  were  obtained  during  the  third  and  fourth  eeaeons  follow- 
ing the  application  of  barnyanl  nuuiure  on  the  fertilized  plats.  The  chemical  analy- 
ses of  the  soil  from  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats  are  reported.  The  results 
with  sugar  beets  showed  but  little  difierence  in  the  richness  of  the  beets  in  favor  of 
the  unfertilized  plats.  Where  parsnips  were  grown  on  unmanured  soil  the  growth 
of  the  plants  almost  ceased  during  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  crack- 
ing of  the  soil  along  the  line  of  the  row,  while  on  the  manured  plats  well  supplied 
with  humus  the  soil  did  not  crack  and  the  plants  continued  to  grow.  Experinients 
with  onions  indicated  that  a  well-manured  soil,  early  planting,  and  good  cultivation 
produce  a  bulb  typical  of  the  variety,  while  a  poor  soil  and  late  planting  tend  to 
produce  bullis  ]M>or  in  quality  and  of  undesirable  forms.  Irrigation  increased  the 
yield  in  2  out  of  3  instances  over  100  bu.  per  acre.  A  general  note  on  tomato  caltore 
concludes  the  bulletin 

Some  mualunelon  experiments,  E.  Walkbr  {Arkantas Sla.  BuL  69,  pp.  6S-^0). — 
Herewith  are  reported  the  detaileil  experiments  and  results  of  transplanting  mask- 
melons,  the  different  methods  of  manuring  the  crop,  and  a  test  of  various  caltonl 
methods  and  of  varietiei<.  The  results  secured  along  these  various  lines  with  musk- 
melons  at  other  stations  are  given  throughout  the  work  and  the  methods  of  growers 
generally  note<l,  thus  making  the  bulletin  quite  a  complete  guide  as  regards  mosk- 
melon  culture. 

In  the  transplanting  test,  6  seeds  were  sown  April  18  in  5-ui.  pots  and  these  placed 
in  frames.  The  plants  were  thinneil  from  time  to  time  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
field  May  13,  and  2  plants  finally  left  in  each  hill.  On  the  same  day  that  tiie  plants 
were  set  in  the  field  8ee<l  of  the  xame  varieties  was  also  sown  in  hills,  thus  making 
the  difference  Imtween  the  dates  of  sowing  the  seed  for  transplanting  and  seeding  in 
the  oiien  field  25  days.  Three  hills  of  each  variety  were  used  for  the  transplanted 
melons,  2  of  which  in  each  case  were  manured  with  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  the  third  left  unmanured.  With  the  field-planted  melons,  only  2 
hills  were  use<l  for  each  variety  and  but  one  manured. 

The  transplanted!  manured  melons  on  the  whole  averaged  20.82  days  earlier  than 
the  manured  field-planted  melons.  The  transplanted  nonmanured  melons  avenged 
8.88  day8  earlier  than  the  manured  field-planted  melons.  It  required  90  days  from 
the  time  the  seed  of  the  transplantetl  melons  was  sown  until  the  first  fruits  on  the 
manured  plats  were  gatherejl,  and  85.6  days  from  seed  sowing  to  the  first  gatbei^ 
ing  of  the  crop  in  the  case  of  the  field-planted  seed,  thus  showing  that  transplanting 
had  no  hastening  but  rather  a  retarding  effect  on  the  period  of  growth  of  the  meloiu. 
In  every  instance  M'ith  the  transplanted  plants,  manuring  increased  the  earllness  of 
the  crop  and  on  the  average  about  12  days. 

In  these  tests,  while  the  earliness  of  the  crop  was  hastened,  the  greatest  nnmberof 
melons  per  hill  and  the  largest  melons  were  obtained  from  the  field-sown  seed. 
Thus,  the  unmanured  transplanted  plants  averaged  5.21  melons  per  hill,  weighing 
24.11  oz.  each,  the  manured  transplanted  plants  7.11  melons  per  hill,  weighing  20.88 
oz.  each;  and  the  field-grown  plants  8.43  melons  per  hill,  weighing  31.1  oz.  each. 

The  earliest  melons  grown  were  Golden  Netted  Gem,  Rockyford,  Emerald  Gem, 
Paul  Rose,  and  Jersey  Belle.  These  vines  matured  on  the  average  in  82.57  days, 
whether  transplanted  or  field  grown.  The  first  4  matured  fruit  by  July  11. 
Emerald  Gem  and  Paul  Rose  are  considered  lees  desirable  shipping  sorts  than  the 
others. 

In  the  fertilizer  experiment  37  plants  of  8  hills  each  were  used  and  34  different 
varieties  grown.  Thoroughly  mixed  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  was  used.  Two 
hills  in  each  plat  had  the  manure  applied  in  a  circular  trench,  leaving  a  worked 
space  of  soil  in  the  center  of  the  hill  18  in.  across  and  free  from  manure.  Two  had 
the  manure  applied  on  the  surface  and  well  worked  into  the  soil.  With  2  others  a 
hole  spade-deep  was  dug  and  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  to  within  4  in.  of  the 
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surface  and  covered  4  to  5  in.  with  soil.    Two  otherhills  were  left  unmanured. 
data  obtained  are  gnmmarized  in  the  followinf^  table: 

*  Effect  of  different  nuthodt  of  manuring  mittikmeUms. 


The 


Method  of  mnnnrlng. 


Time  to 
maturity. 


Average 

niunber  of 

(ruit8  per 

bill. 


Average 

weigtit  of 

fruits. 


Manure  in  circular  trencli  

Manure  well  worked  into  the  soil 

Manure  placed  under  the  hill 

Unmanured 


Dayt. 

S)5.35 
85.60 
89.62 
103.11 


7.92 
8.22 
7.27 
5.38 


Ouncet. 
32.97 
29.63 
30.00 
32.51 


The  table  shows  that  the  earliest  melons  and  the  largest  number  per  hill  were 
obtained  when  the  manure  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  well  worked 
into  the  soil.  This  method  of  manuring  is  also  the  most  feasible  for  commercial 
growing,  since,  instead  of  hills,  continuously  manurefl  furrows  8  to  10  ft.  apart  can 
he  used  and  the  manure  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  bull-tongue  or  single- 
shovel  plow  passing  back  and  forth.  The  furrows  should  finally  be  thrown  into  a 
low,  broad  ridge  with  a  light  plow  and  thoroughly  dragged  and  harrowed.  Melons 
can  be  planted  on  this  ridge  about  18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Placing  the  manure  in 
circular  trenches  or  underneath  the  hills  is  too  expensive  except  for  limite<l  areas. 

The  necessity  of  warm,  light  sandy  soil  for  commercial  muskmelon  growing  and 
the  use  of  vegetable  nitrogenous  manures  are  pointed  out  by  the  author,  and  cita- 
tions given  from  various  writers  on  muskinelon  growing  to  substantiate  these  views. 

For  commercial  purposes  netted  melons  are  most  in  demand.  The  smooth-skinned, 
green-rind  types  are  considered  undesirable  for  culture  in  the  region  of  the  station 
on  account  of  their  greater  liability  to  sun  scald.  Productiveness,  firmness,  high 
quality,  uniformity  in  size,  attractive  appearance,  and  keeping  quality  are  the  points 
necessary  to  consider  in  good  shipping  melons.  The  following  melons  are  consid- 
ered best  for  shipment:  Golden  Netted  Gem,  Rwkyford,  New  Jersey  Improved 
Button  Strain  of  Extra  Early  Jenny  Lind,  ¥&r\\  Nette<l  Gem.  For  local  market  the 
varieties  Early  Hackensack,  Emerald  Gem,  Paul  Rose,  Kinsman  Queen,  Montreal 
Green  Nutmeg,  Bay  View,  and  New  Orleans  Market  are  considered  preferable. 

Additional  notes  are  given  on  harvesting  an<l  shipping  melons. 

Indoor  tomato  culture  with  chemical  fertilizers,  W.  Stuart  {Indiana  Sta. 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S6-S0,  pi.  1).— A  study  was  maile  with  chemical  fertilizers  to  determine 
the  particular  element  or  elements  of  plant  food  necessary  to  the  development  of  a 
maximum  crop  of  fruit.  The  crop  was  grown  in  both  tenches  and  pots  indoors. 
Subwatering  was  practiced  in  both  cases  and  a  black  loam  soil  of  medium  fertility 
used.  The  phosphoric  fertilizers  used  were  mixe<l  with  the  soil  before  setting  the 
plants;  other  fertilizers  were  either  lightly  stirre<l  into  the  surface  soil  or  applied  in 
solution  by  the  subwatering  method.  The  Stone,  Ix)rillard,  and  Sutton  Best  of  All 
varieties  were  used.  The  plants  were  trainetl  to  a  single  stem  and  the  blossoms  pol- 
lenized  by  jarring  the  flowers  over  a  piece  of  glass  2J  by  5  in.,  and  touching  the 
stigmas  to  the  pollen  collected  on  it  or  by  transferring  the  pollen  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush  to  the  stigmas. 

In  the  bench  experiments  the  3  essential  fertilizer  elements  were  used  alone  and 
combined  in  2's  and  3's.  The  average  product  obtained  in  3  years  on  an  area  of  3i  by 
4|  ft. ,  when  no  fertilizers  were  used,  was  18  lbs. ;  when  nitrate  of  so<la  was  used,  21 } 
lbs. ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate,  27i=\  lbs. ;  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate, 
and  muriate  of  potash,  29}^  lbs.;  and  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  21  lbs. 

In  the  pot  experiments  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  16  per 
cent  over  the  control  pot;  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  35  per  cent;  nitrate 
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of  snda  and  acid  phoepbate,  70  per  cent;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
acid  phosphate,  325  per  cent.  Wiien  raw  lx)ne  meal  was  sahstituted  for  acid 
phosphate,  the  increase  over  the  I'ontrols  for  2  seasons  averaged  345  per  cent.  When 
sulphate  was  substituted  for  muriate  of  potash,  the  yields  were  tilightly  deereaaeiL 
The  addition  of  raw  bone  meal  ahme  increased  the  yield  over  the  checks  32  per  ct»nt, 
or  was  nearly  as  effective  as  a  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potai<h. 

In  these  experiments  the  average  yield  per  square  foot  of  l)ench  space  with  com- 
plete fertilizers  was  3.4,  3. 1 ,  and  3  llw.  for  the  first,  sei^ond,  and  third  crops  respectively, 
and  2.6,  2.9,  and  3.2  llw.  for  the  first,  second,  and  thini  years'  crops,  respectively,  in 
pots. 

In  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  percentajtes  of  small  fruite  to  the  chemical  ferti- 
lizers applie<1,  it  was  found  that  in  all  instances  save  one  the  greate^it  percentage  of 
small  fruits  o<'<-urre<l  <m  the  control  plati),  and  in  general  it  is  s1ate<l  tliat  the  projxir- 
tion  of  small  fruits  de<'rease<l  according  to  the  completeness  of  plant  food  supplieii. 

The  Stone  variety  proved  more  desirable  in  domly  weather  than  the  Lorillanl, 
owing  to  its  maturing  more  pollen  than  the  Lorillard.  It  was  used  in  later  experi- 
ments in  preference  to  that  variety.  In  a  comparison  of  Stone  with  Sutton  Best  <if 
All,  the  yield  on  a  certain  area  was  178  fruits,  averaging  4  oz.  in  weight  each  for  the 
Stone  variety,  as  compared  with  238  fniits  of  but  3  oz.  each  of  Sutton  Best  of  All. 
The  total  weight  of  the  pnnluct,  however,  was  alxtut  the  same  in  both  lasee.  The 
Stone  is  a  rougher  frnit  than  the  Sutton  Best  of  All,  and  for  pot  experiments  the 
latter  is  l)elieve<l  to  lie  the  more  satisfat-tory  of  the  two. 

In  a  test  of  surface  vs.  suhwatering  there  was  6.5  i>er  cent  increase  in  yield  of  fruit 
in  favor  of  suhwatering. 

Forcing  dwarf  tomatoeB  under  glass,  F.  W.  Rank  (\eu<  Hampshire  Sla.  Jiul. 
84,  pp-  69-68,  figs.  ^). — The  puri>ose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
dwarf  varieties  of  tomatoes  for  forcing.  The  methods  of  growing  dwarf  tomatoei) 
under  glass  and  the  yields  obtained  with  3  varieties  are  recorded.  Seed  was  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  Septeml)er  27  and  the  plants  transplanted  and  kept  in  pots  until 
Deceml>er  27,  when  they  were  set  18  in.  apart  each  way  in  beds  in  the  forcing  houfae. 
They  were  pruned  to  single  stems  and  trained  to  stakes.  Although  dwarf  varieties, 
under  this  treatment  they  grew  to  the  height  of  the  house — 7  ft.  or  more.  Dwarf 
tomatoes  are  shorter  jointe<l  and  produce  fruit  clusters  much  closer  together  on  the 
stem  than  the  taller  growing  or  standard  sorts.  They  also  grow  slower  and  there- 
fore do  not  reach  the  glass  as  quickly,  thus  prolonging  the  perifnl  of  fruit  jtrodaction. 
Hand  pollination  was  practiced  by  taking  the  corolla  from  the  flower  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  lose  its  bright  yellow  color,  cutting  it  along  one  side,  and  turning  it  inside 
out,  thus  exposing  the  pollen,  which  was  rea«iily  du8te<l  on  the  stamens.  This 
method  of  pollination  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  receptacle  to  catch  the 
pollen.  One  blossom  was  sufficient  to  pollinate  a  number  of  flowers.  The  size  and 
yield  of  the  fruits  obtaine<l  with  the  3  dwarf  varieties  use<l  in  this  test  are  shown  in 
the  table  Ijelow. 

Yield  of  dwurf  UmnUoes  under  glass. 


Variety. 


Dwart  Champion 

Golden  Dwarf  Champion 
Lacroaa  Seedling 


Average 

number 

fruits  per 

plant. 


2X! 

195 
26A 


.\vpra(fe  '  .NveraRe 

weiglit    wciKlitof 
fruit  per  I  Individ-    ,„.,„,,, 

plant,    lual  fruits.  «oMa)  1 


WeiRht 
of  fruit 


Jlmjuit. 
.5.4 
4.3 
5.6 


Ountrs. 
3.0 
3.6 
3.4 


Uu.  oz. 
34  9 
11  7 
31    4 


Weight 
of  fruit 

from 
May  1  to 
June  15. 


JJ».  oz. 
50  7 
34  6 
45    12 


Total 
woiRht 

to 
July  l.V. 


Lb*,  oz. 

98    0 

(W    0 

124     6 


The  results  secured  in  this  test  are  compare<l  with  results  secureil  in  tests  with  tall- 
growing  or  standard  tomatoes  at  the  Maine  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  863),  and  the 
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nnmber  of  fruits  per  plant  and  the  weight  of  the  product  per  plant  are  shown  to  be 
about  doable  those  secured  with  the  tall-growing  or  standard  varieties.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  the  dwarf  varieties  had  2i  sq.  ft.  of  soil-surface  space  each,  while  with 
the  tall-growing  sorts  the  range  was  from  1}  to  2  sq.  ft. 

Aleyrodes,  or  "  white  flies,"  were  present  to  some  extent  during  the  test,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  they  might  be  very  destructive  if  allowed  to  become  well  established 
early  in  the  season. 

From  these  tests  the  conclusions  are  drawn  that  dwarf  tomatoes  mature  fully  as 
early  and  bear  longer  than  tall-growing  or  standard  sorts,  and  that  where  the  tall 
sorts  like  the  Lorillard  can  be  produced  profitably  the  dwarf  tomatoes  under  like 
conditions  will  bear  more,  area  for  area,  and  be  more  profitable. 

Variety  tests  of  cabbagre,  O.  M.  Morris  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  6H,  pp.  IB,  16). — 
Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yields  of  35  varieties  of  cabbage  for  the  2  seasons 
of  1890  and  1891,  with  brief  descriptive  notes  on  some  of  the  more  important 
varietiee. 

Some  points  on  ttxdt  culture,  C.  B.  Waldron  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  49,  pp. 
es,  figt.  7). — Fruit  conditions  in  North  Dakota  differ  from  those  in  the  eastern  United 
States  in  the  winters  being  colder,  the  growing  season  shorter,  and  the  rainfall  less. 
These  conditions  nece88itate  different  cultural  methods.  Instead  of  stopping  cultivar 
tion  of  the  orchard  in  August  to  ripen  up  wood,  as  is  done  in  the  East,  it  should  be 
continued  much  longer  during  the  season,  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Mulching  the  trees  in  late  fall  to  maintain  moisture  during  the  winter  has  been  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  South  slopes  for  orc^hards,  where  the  sun  is  hot 
and  the  drying  process  active,  must  be  avoided.  It  is  stated  that  only  one  species 
of  plum  (Ptunxu  nmtrieana)  can  be  grown  at  present  with  any  success  in  the  State. 
For  general  cultivation  De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Weaver,  Cheney,  Wolf,  Rolling 
Stone,  and  Wyant  are  recommended.  Directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  plimis, 
I4>ples,  currants,  gooseberries,  ra.spberries,  and  strawberries.  Currants  and  goose- 
berries are  quite  successfully  grown.  Raspberries  require  winter  protection,  and 
ahonld  be  bent  over  in  the  fall  and  covered  with  manure.  The  strong  drying  winds 
of  early  spring  are  a  serious  drawback  to  the  culture  of  strawberries,  and  it  is 
thought  that  these  may  be  successfully  cultivated  with  the  protection  of  windbreaks. 

Apple  growing  in  Addison  County,  F.  A.  Wauor  and  M.  B.  Cumminos  (  T>r- 
vuml  Sta.  Bui.  90,  pp.  Sl-S6,figs.  S). — A  farm-to-farm  canvass  of  the  orchardists  of 
Addison  County  was  made,  and  data  secured  as  to  the  number  of  fruit  trees,  yield  of 
fruit,  cultural  methods  employed,  etc.  Addison  County  produces  more  apples  than 
any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  number  of  bearing  trees  approximated  26,600. 
The  crop  in  1900  was  30,660  bbls.  and  in  1901  it  was  10,870  bbls.  Methods  of  apple 
culture  observed  throughout  the  county  were  found  to  be  rather  slack.  Out  of  42 
representative  apple  growers  whose  orchards  were  personally  examined,  only  8 
practiced  any  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  remainder  grew  their  orchards  in  grass. 
Ten  out  of  the  42  growers  used  some  fertilizers  on  their  orchards,  but  only  2  or  3  in 
adequate  amount.  Only  4  sprayed  their  orchards.  Five  or  6  orchards  were  pro- 
tected in  a  measure  by  windbreaks,  but  the  windbreaks  were  there  accidentally  and 
not  by  design.  A  very  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples  were  found  to  be  grown 
throughout  the  county. 

The  authors  offer  many  suggestions  regarding  improved  methods  of  apple  growing. 
Proper  cultivation  "consists  of  plowing  the  land  early  in  the  spring  and  in  following 
this  with  a  surface  cultivation  with  spring-tooth  or  cutaway  harrow  every  10  days 
till  July  1.  By  that  time  the  wood  is  done  growing  and  cultivation  should  be 
stopped.  Then  a  cover  crop  of  clover,  8  lbs.  to  the  aerie,  or  of  peas,  2  bu.  to  the 
acre,  or  of  buckwheat,  1  bu.  to  the  acre,  should  be  sown.  The  cover  crop  holds  its 
place  ontoucbed  till  the  following  spring,  when  it  is  turned  under  at  the  annual 
plowing." 
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Annual  applications  of  good  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  loads  per  acre  are 
advised.  Where  barnyard  ntanure  is  not  available  an  application  of  400  Ibe.  each  of 
ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  is  recommended  for  lull 
bearing  orchards.  The  varieties  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
fien  Davis,  and  Fameuse  are  especially  recommended  for  market  purposes.  Where 
an  orchard  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  it  is  recommended  that  these 
should  be  grafted  over  with  3  or  4  of  the  better  sorts. 

Apple  gTCwing:  on  grassy  hillsides  {Rural  New  Yorker,  60  (1901),  No.  S70i, 
pp.  75.1,  764)- — An  account  is  given  of  the  successful  culture  of  apples  on  hillsides 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  trees  are  grown  in  sod  and  no  caltivation  given.  With 
this  method  of  treatment  U-year-old  trees  were  found  bearing  15  to  18  bu.  of  fruit, 
and  apple  trees  bearing  paying  crops  at  6  years  from  setting.  The  first  10  yeare  the 
trees  are  mulched  with  the  hay  cut  between  and  arotmd  the  trees;  after  that  the 
grass  is  allowed  to  lie  where  cut.  The  trees  are  headed  low,  18  to  24  in.  from  the 
ground.  No  pruning  is  practiced.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  culture  are 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Early  bearing,  easy  picking,  easy  spraying,  easy  to 
fumigate  if  necessary,  high  color,  annual  crops  on  young  trees,  a  short  fall  for  the 
fruit  upon  a  mulch,  almost  all  windblls  salable  as  picked  apples,  less  labor  and 
attention. 

Plum  culture,  F.  A.  Wauoh  ( Vermont  fXa.  Bui.  S9,  pp.  19-68,  figt.  5).— In  thia 
bulletin  the  author  has  summarized  his  extensive  investigations  with  plums  as  applied 
to  the  cultural  practices,  varieties,  etc.,  best  suited  for  Vermont.  Practically  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  are  suite<l  to  plum  culture.  Strong  1-year-old  treeo  are  satisfactory, 
but  2-year-old  trees  are  generally  advised,  especially  of  Domeeticas  and  Damsons. 
Spring  setting  is  generally  recommended,  and  trees  should  be  set  15  ft.  apart  each 
way,  with  the  exception  of  Burhonk,  which  should  have  20  ft  or  more.  When  the 
trees  come  from  the  nursery  the  loose  and  broken  roots  should  be  cut  off,  the  top 
pruned  to  a  straight  whip,  and  the  whip  cut  back  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  ft.  The  firat 
year  4  to  6  of  the  side  branches,  which  come  out  and  are  well  distribute*!  around  the 
trunk,  are  preserved,  while  the  remainder  are  removed.  The  tipe  of  these  branches 
are  cut  back  late  in  August  or  the  first  of  September  to  stop  growth  and  harden  them 
up.  All  water  sprouts  are  removed.  The  second  spring  the  branches  should  be  cot 
back  to  a  length  of  6  to  18  in.,  the  pruning  being  closest  with  the  weaker  trees. 
From  1  to  3  new  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  on  each  primary  branch.  The  third 
year  the  trees  should  bear  a  moderate  crop.  The  orchard  should  be  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated by  plowing  the  soil  between  the  trees  every  spring  and  keeping  it  thomugbly 
cultivated  until  the  middle  of  summer  and  then  sowing  to  some  cover  crop  or  allowing 
weeds  to  grow.  A  moderate  amount  of  liamyard  manure  should  l)e  applied  every 
other  year,  and  woml  ashes  used  on  soils  deficient  in  lime.  The  work  of  the  gtatJan 
has  shown  that  it  is  al)solutely  essential,  in  order  to  secure  good  crops  of  plums,  to 
mix  2  or  3  varieties  in  the  orchard.  Most  plums  are  self-sterile  to  their  own  polleo, 
and  in  order  to  secure  pollination  of  the  blossoms  and  a  set  of  fruit  this  mixing  of 
varieties  i»  necessary.  Black  knot  should  be  cut  out  of  the  orchard  as  soon  as  it 
appears.  Brown  rot  or  ripe  rot  of  the  fruit  can  be  controlled  by  spraying.  For 
shipment  to  distant  markets  the  0-baaket  carrier  is  recommended.  For  market  poi^ 
poses  Burl>ank,  Abundance,  Red  June,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  and  Chabot  are  leoom- 
mende<l  for  planting  in  the  Champlain  and  lower  Connecticut  \-alley8.  For  the 
colder  portions  of  the  State  Stoddard,  Hawkeye,  Smith,  De  Soto,  American  Eagle, 
Cheney,  and  Surprise  are  recommended. 

Prunes  and  prune  culture  in  Western  Europe,  with  special  referenoe  to 
existing:  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  E.  R.  Lake  (  U.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  /Xr*- 
gion  of  Pomology  Bid.  10,  pp.  US,  pis.  10) . — Some  50,000  acres  of  prone  orchards  are 
now  under  cultivation  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  About  30 
per  cent  of  the  trees  belong  to  the  Agen  (California,  Petite,  or  French)  variety,  while 
the  remainder  are  largely  Italian  prunes. 
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With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  European  varieties  poaaeafdng 
better  qualities  than  the  Italian,  and  adapted  for  culture  in  the  Northwest,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  prune  industry  of  France,  Gennany,  and  Austria.  The  report 
covers  European  varieties  and  methods  of  culture,  evaporating,  utilizing,  and  market- 
ing prunes.  The  following  table,  showing  the  chemical  composition  of  French  and 
Or^on  prunes,  is  appended: 

Cbmp<mli(m  of  evaporated  prunes  ffrmvn  in  France  and  Oregon. 


Variety. 


Counto'- 


Agen France. 

Agen '  France. 

Orejfon . 

Oregon . 

Oregon . 

Oregon . 


Agen. 

Italian  a 

Ilalianft.... 
Willamette  . 


Nam 
berper 
pound. 


65-70 
.» 
128 
38 
38 
24 


Flesli. 


P.et. 

84.7 
87.8 
78.0 
84.8 
87. « 
88.3 


Pita. 


P.  a. 
15.3 
12.2 
22.0 
15.2 
12.4 
11.7 


Mois- 
ture. 


P.  el. 

25.14 
25.78 
27.24 
26.46 
25.96 


Asll. 


a  Steamed,  and  packed  liot. 


P.et. 
1.65 
1.75 
2.&5 

i.a5 

1.88 
2.06 


Acid 
as  sul- 
phuric 


Re<luc- 

ing 
sugar. 


0.99 
.56 
1.51 
1.51 
1.20 
1.G6 


P.H. 
3.5.73 
38.25 
33.28 
32.54 
30.83 
34.00 


Cane 
Nugar. 


P.et. 
l.liS 
3.31 

1.81 


Total 
sugar. 


P.et. 
37.32 
41.56 
35.15 
Not  dctt'rmincd. 
2.32  I  33.15 
1.18         35.18 


6  Not  .steamed. 


In  general,  Europeans  give  much  less  attention  to  the  culture  of  their  prune  trees 
than  is  observed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  trees  are  mixed  with  other  fruits  and 
crops,  planted  along  roadsides  and  in  isolated  patches.  Only  in  Bohemia  do  large 
orchards  of  20  acres  or  more  occur.  All  the  prunes  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
are  grown  on  plum  stock  instead  of  the  peach,  as  is  common  in  the  Northwest.  St. 
Julien  is  the  usual  stock.  The  universal  Eurojtean  practice  is  to  hea<l  plum  trees 
high  so  that  some  crop  may  l)e  grown  underneath,  "f  he  leading  plums  of  France  are 
the  Agen  and  Mirabelle;  of  Gennany,  the  common  German  prune,  Mirabelle,  and 
Italian;  and  of  Austria,  the  common  German  prune.  The  Italian  seems  to  be  grown 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  any  place. 

The  Mirabelle  type  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  France  and  is  believe*!  to  l)e  worthy 
of  more  attention  by  Pacific  coast  growers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Reine- 
Claude  type,  which  is  grown  for  consumption  in  both  the  fresh  and  conserved  state, 
the  Mirabelle  is  the  type  receiving  most  attention  by  French  growers.  It  is  <lried 
and  canned  and  use<l  in  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies,  and  distilletl  to  make  plum 
brandy. 

Europeans  prefer  prunes  preserved  in  jars,  cans,  or  bottles  to  the  evaporated 
product,  and  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  pitted  prunra,  esi)ecially  of  the 
larger  sorts  like  the  Italian.  As  in  America,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  second- 
grade  fruit  unfit  for  drying.  Nine-tenths  of  this  low  gnwle  fruit  is  distille<l  and  put 
upon  the  market  as  "Prunelle"  or  "Quetsche"  liquors  (plum  brandy).  This  low 
grade  of  fruit  also  enters  into  jams,  jellies,  mannalades,  and  fniit  butters,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  fruits. 

The  European  methods  of  marketing  are  described.  The  plan  of  having  large 
factories  rather  than  small  evaporators  is  favored  by  the  European  dealers.  A  more 
uniform  grade  and  l)etter  use  of  the  crop  can  be  made  at  less  cost.  An  objection  to 
the  prune  product  of  the  Northwest  is  that  it  is  not  uniform  in  size,  quality,  or  i>ack. 
The  use  of  better  pac;kages  and  cleaner  methwls  of  handling  are  advocated.  One 
feature  in  which  European  plum  growers  excel  American  commercial  growers  is  in 
the  better  provisions  made  for  utilizing  all  the  inferior  fruit,  and  the  preparation  of 
various  secondary  pro<lucts,  as  noted  above. 

The  flgp:  Its  history,  ciUtiire,  and  curing;  with  a  descriptive  catalog^ue  of 
the  known  varieties  of  figs,  G.  Eisen  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirisum  of  Pomology  IM. 
9,  pp.  S17,  pU.  15,  fig*.  93) . — This  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  fig.  The  history 
of  this  fruit  in  various  Old  World  countries  is  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  and  an 
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account  given  of  its  introduction  and  cultural  development  in  America.  Methods  ot 
fig  culture  and  commerce  now  observed  in  Smyrna  and  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Northern 
Africa,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  England,  Southern  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
California  are  given  in  detail.  Metho<l8  of  caprification  are  explained  at  length;  the 
necessity  of  this  practice  with  some  varieties,  espetiially  Smyrna  varieties,  pointed 
out,  and  the  life  history  of  BUtglophaga  grosnorum  explained.  Different  chapters  are 
devoted  to  climatic  conditions  under  which  figs  will  thrive,  metho<l8  of  fig  propaga- 
tion, planting  the  orchard,  priming,  irrigation,  diseases  and  insect  injuries,  drying 
and  curing,  packing,  shipping  fresh  figs,  and  desiTihing  figs.  All  the  known  varie- 
ties of  figs,  including  Smyrna  ami  caprifigs,  arc  catalogued  alphal)eticalty  and  briefly 
described,  synonyms  being  noted  and  illustrations  given  of  some  varieties.  Follow- 
ing this  are  chapters  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  large  numlier  of  fig  soils  and  food 
analysis  of  figs,  statistics  on  the  production  and  importation  of  figs,  together  with 
tables  of  temperature,  precipitation,  and  hmnidity  in  the  principal  fig  r^ons  of  the 
world;  and  household  recipes  for  preparing  and  using  figs.  The  bulletin  closes  with . 
a  bibliography  consisting  of  173  references  to  fig  literature. 

The  Hg  in  Australia  (Qiwemlawl  Agr.  Jonr.,0  (1901),  No.  4,  pp-  ¥>$,  406) . — The 
writer  states  that  a  few  trees  of  the  Smyrna  fig  have  been  planteii  in  Australia,  two 
of  which  at  k'ast  have  l)ome  fruit.  Relative  to  the  caprification  of  Smyrna  figs  the 
article  states  as  follows: 

"The  hiastophaga  being  so  minute,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  carry  sufficient  pollen 
into  the  fig  to  cause  fertilization.  Its  entrance  simply  trauses  decay  or  premature 
ripening,  such  as  a  grub  will  <lo  when  it  has  entered  a  pear  or  apple,  producing  decay 
by  its  own  death.  The  custom  of  caprification  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past 
According  to  the  investigations  of  modern  science,  it  is  proved  to  lie  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  jHwitively  injurious  to  the  fig.  May  not  the  (tause  of  figs  falling  off  the 
trees  before  they  reach  the  stage  of  maturity  lie  improper  kinds,  unsuitable  locali- 
ties, and,  last  but  not  least,  the  al)sence  of  knowledge  of  proi)er  and  judicious 
pruning?  And  the  ciiuse  of  not  placing  them  upon  the  markets  equally  as  good  as 
those  imported  ife  the  want  of  knowle<lge  and  exjierience  as  to  their  proper  treatment 
during  the  process  of  drying." 

Notes  on  fig  drying,  C.  H.  Gorman  (Agr.  (laz.  Netv  iSoulh  Waleii,  li  {1901), 
No.  3,  pp.  S67-S69;  aM.  in  California  Fruil  Grower,  SG  {1901),  No.  676,  p.  S). — The 
experience  of  the  author  in  drying  figs  in  New  South  Wales  is  recorded.  The  figs 
are  cut  from  the  trees  and  placed  on  trays  similar  to  raisin  trays  as  soon  as  the  figs 
begin  to  milk  and  show  small  white  seams.  They  are  dried  ui  the  sun  and  turned 
every  day  like  raisins.  The  crop  is  ccmsidered  sufliciently  dry  when  the  figs  have 
the  same  apjiearance  in  the  morning  a-x  in  the  evening.  Should  they  show  a  swelled 
appearance  in  the  morning  they  nnjuire  further  drying.  They  must  not,  however, 
beover  dried,  as  this  gives  them  a  cooked  and  earthy  taste  which  can  not  be  removed 
and  which  greatly  injures  their  value.  It  recjuires  from  5  to  12  days  to  dry  the  figs, 
according  to  the  weather.  After  the  figs  are  dry  they  may  be  dumped  in  sweat 
boxes,  but  it  is  desirable  to  pack  as  soon  as  possible.  Before  packing,  the  figs  are 
dippe<l  in  a  kettle  or  tub  of  Iwiling  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  coarse  rock 
salt.  Sea  water  may  be  used  if  available.  About  3  big  handfuls  of  rock  salt  per 
gallon  is  considered  enough.  Innnediat<;ly  after  dipping  the  figs  are  thumbed,  work- 
ing the  eye  of  the  fig  downward  and  the  stalk  upward,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
Smyrna  figs  as  packed  in  1  lb.  boxes. 

Grafting  with  summer  shoots,  K.  Fbtisch  {Dent.  Landw.  Pretse,  S8  {1901),  No. 
68,  pp.  S84,  585). — ^The  author  states  that  the  general  opinion  that  grafting  is  suited 
only  for  spring  operations  and  that  budding  must  be  practiced  in  summer  instead, 
needs  qualification.  In  his  own  experience  summer-grafted  trees  have  not  only 
united  well,  but  have  produced  an  especially  good  growth  the  following  season. 
Apples  and  pears  are  especially  suited  to  summer  grafting,  but  good  results  have 
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also  been  obtained  with  stone  fruits,  more  particularly  Mirabelle  and  Reine-Claude 
plums.  Caution  is  advised  in  summer  grafting  aprioots  and  peaches.  These  do  not 
succeed  well.  Summer  grafting  often  enables  a  better  distribution  of  time  than 
epring  grafting,  when  all  farm  work  is  pressing.  In  summer  grafting,  the  scions 
should  be  taken  from  gfwd  healthy  wood,  preferably  the  under  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer's growth.  Any  of  the  usual  methods  of  grafting  may  be  i>raoticed.  As  soon  as 
the  scion  is  cut  it  should  be  wrapped  in  moist  cloth  to  prevent  the  bark  from  drying 
out.  All  the  leaves  should  be  removed  from  the  scion  as  in  budding.  Usually  no 
more  leaves  will  l)e  put  out  during  the  season.  August  is  considered  the  best  time 
for  summer  grafting.  Earlier  grafting  is  not  recommended,  since  the  hot  weather  of 
July  is  apt  to  seriously  injure  the  young  grafts  and  force  new  growth,  which  seldom 
ripens  up  before  winter  sets  in,  and  is  almost  certain  to  lie  destroyed. 

Second  report  on  grapes,  A.  L.  Qi'aintance  ( Georgia  Sla.  Bui.  63,  pp.  S.'i-~0, 
ph.  13). — The  earlier  reiwrt  of  the  station  on  grapes  was  largely  concerned  with 
the  culture  and  pests  of  grapes  (K.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  767).  The  present  bulletin  includes 
the  results  of  tests  of  302  varieties,  with  notes  on  the  sj>ecific  and  varietal  parentage 
of  each  variety,  State  of  origin,  vigor,  blooming  j)eri<Kl,  condition  of  stamens  as  to 
whether  upright  or  reflexe<l,  size  and  compactness  of  bunch,  size  of  berry,  color, 
susceptibility  to  black  rot,  date  of  ripening,  and  averse  yield  of  fniit  per  \'iue  in 
1900.  A  succession  list  of  12  red,  18  black,  and  13  white  varieties  recommended  for 
cultivation  in  Georgia  is  given.  These  varieties  are  descrilwd,  their  self-fertility  or 
sterility  noted,  and  the  effect  of  ringing  on  the  size,  earliness,  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  as  determineil  by  experiments,  reconled  in  tabular  form. 

The  succession  list  of  grapes  recommende<l  for  Georgia  is  given  l)elow: 

Succemfiim  lint  of  grapexfor  (ieorijia. 


Variety. 


Prcsly  

Brighton 

Delaware 

Brilliant , 

Agawam 

Rochester 

Venango  

Lindherbe 

Catawba 

Goethe 

Diana 

Roanoke  Red 


Ripe. 

July 

8 

July 

18 

July 

24 

July 

26 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

/ 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

lU 

Aug. 

14 

Aug. 

14 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

25 

Variety. 


KLACK. 


Early  Ohio 

Janw*viMo 

Moore  Early 

Hartlord 

Ive» 

Cambridge 

Concord  

Beacon  

Lincy 

Norton  Virginia . 

Carman 

W.  B.  Mun.Hon... 

Perry 

Herliemont. 


11 

12 
]."> 
lA 
IX 

Thoma.1 1  Aug.  20 

25 

29 

1 


Ripe. 


July 
July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 

AHg. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Kdon . 

Neva  Munmn  . 

Flowers 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Variety. 

Ripe. 

WHITE. 

WInchell 

July  20 
July  22 
July  24 
July  25 
July  28 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.      4 

Bell 

AnnicM 

M<K)rc  Diamond 

(irein  Extra  Early 

NiBgara  .              .      .. 

Ugntfoot 

Gold  Coin 

Aug.  7 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  25 
Aug.    27 

Triumph 

l*ocklinglon 

Of  the  varieties  above  reconled,  the  l)e.st  for  market  purposes  are  Presly,  Delaware, 
Agawam,  and  Catawba,  of  the  red  varieties;  lutrly  Ohio,  Moore  Early,  Ives,  Concord, 
(barman,  and  Neva  Munson,  of  the  blacks;  and  Bell,  Moore  Diamond,  Rommel, 
Niagara,  Triumph,  and  Pocklington,  of  the  white  varieties.  For  red  wine,  Norton, 
Virginia,  Lenoir,  Clinton,  Concord,  Ives,  and  Thomas  are  reconimended;  and  for 
white  wines,  Missouri  Riesling,  Catawba,  Delaware,  Elvira,  Herbemont,  Noah,  and 
Scuppernong.  In  the  station  tests  the  varieties  Maxatawney,  Whitehall,  and  Salem 
were  found  completely  self-sterile,  and  Goethe  was  prat^ticAlly  so,  and  hence  these 
varieties  should  never  be  planted  alone. 

One  of  the  2  canes  of  each  of  the  varieties  in  the  above  table  was  ringed  3or4  joints 
distant  from  ita  base,  thus  leaving  3  or  4  shoots  to  support  that  part  of  the  vine  the 
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fniit  of  which  waa  removed.  The  ripening  period  of  Diana,  Lindherbe,Neva  MniMon, 
and  Rommel  were  not  hastened  at  all  by  ringing;  the  other  varieties  matured  from 
1  to  18  days  earlier.  With  16  varieties  the  size  of  the  berry  was  not  increased  by 
ringing,  while  with  21  others  the  size  was  increased  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  avenging 
18  per  cent  The  quality  of  fruit  does  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  in  a  single 
instance  by  ringing. 

Rubber  planting:  in  the  West  Indies,  J.  II.  Hart  (  WeM  Indian  BhL,  i  (1901), 
No.  g,  pp.  100-1  IS,  fig*,  fi). — This  article  discuases  the  subject  of  rubber  cnltare  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  best  kind  of  nihber  trees  to  grow,  coat  of  establishing  a  planta- 
tion, the  best  methods  of  planting  the  trees,  har\-esting  and  marketing  the  product, 
etc.  Some  trees  of  OastiUoa  eUitiira,  planted  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trini- 
dad 25  or  30  years  ago,  are  rei>orted  as  having  a  height  of  75  ft,  with  a  girth  of  6  ft 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  tree  planted  in  1888  now  measures  40  ft.  in  hdght  and  55 
in.  in  girth.  These  trees  produce  quantities  of  good  seed  from  April  to  June.  The 
best  5  trees  of  a  group  planted  in  1898  now  average  18  ft.  in  height  and  12  in.  in 
girth.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  garden  was  teste<l  by  tapping.  It  yielded  2.14 
lbs.  of  rubl)er  fluids  and  0.69  lb.  or  32  per  cent  of  clean  rubber.  The  rubber  pro- 
duced was  of  excellent  quality.  The  fluid  taken  from  young  trees  gave  25  percent 
of  rubl)er;  this  was  hard  and  brittle  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

The  bleeding  of  Castilloa  trees  by  light  wounds  is  reported  to  be  tedious  ind 
expensive,  and  is  Ixslieved  to  be  economically  performed  only  on  large  trees  when 
plante<i  closely  together.  In  order  to  make  the  cultivation  of  this  rubber  tree  profit- 
able, the  author  l>eliev<«  that  it  will  l)e  necessarj'  to  grow  it  on  large  areas  by  itself. 

Para  rubber  trees  ( Herea  brn*Uifn*h)  also  grow  well  at  the  Ixitanic  gardens.  Trws 
planted  in  1898  average<i  in  1901  6]  in.  in  girth  3^  ft  from  the  ground,  and  most  of 
them  were  over  18  ft  high.  One  of  the  large-nt  trees  in  the  garden  baa  a  girth  of 
over  5  ft.  and  is  50  ft.  high.  It  is  supposed  to  have  l)een  planted  over  25  years  aga 
The  rubber  made  of  this  species  is  of  excellent  quality  and  it  appears  to  keep  better 
than  any  other  kind  and  may  be  taken  from  the  trees  at  less  expense  than  from  the 
Central  American  rubber  trees.  Several  trees  of  Iferen  confiim  have  been  planted  it 
the  gardens,  but  the  rubber  of  the  young  trees  is  of  poor  quality.  Ce&ra  rubber 
(Sftinihot  glaziorii)  seems  suitable  only  for  dry  hillsides  or  mountain  lands.  In  its 
later  stages  it  grows  slowly  and  seems  to  produce  but  little  rubber.  Another  apeciei 
growing  in  the  garden  which  promises  well  is  the  West  African,  Irf,  or  Lagos  alk 
rubber  tree  (P\ttUnmi<t  elagtica).  The  trees  planted  in  1898  are  now  13}  ft  high  and 
average  7  in.  in  girth.  Kven  now  these  trees  l>lee<l  freely  and  the  rubber  maile  from 
the  fluids  obtained  is  of  good  (juatity,  approaching  Para  in  value.  The  species  grows 
well  either  in  the  shade  or  in  the  sun.  It  has  not  been  sufhciently  long  under 
observation  to  warrant  conclusions  regarding  it 

A  number  of  other  rubber  plants  are  mentione<l  which  will  also  grow  in  the  W««t 
Indies,  but  the  Central  American  nibbcr  tree  api>ears  to  be  the  one  best  suited  for 
general  cultivation.  Para,  it  is  thought,  while  taking  longer  to  grow  may  prove 
more  profitable  in  tlie  end  than  Central  American  trees.  Thick,  dose  planting,  to 
secure  straight  stems,  is  a<lvi8e<l.  The  cost  of  planting  has  varied  between  $30  ttA 
$40  per  acre.    Relative  to  yield,  the  author  states  as  follows: 

"  Our  trials  show  that  at  least  half  a  pound  of  dry  rubber  can  be  taken  at  one  lime 
from  a  single  tree  of  Castilloa,  without  affecting  the  8ee<l-hearing  powers  of  the  tree. 
Trees  of  Hrrea  l>rasilien»ix,  still  more  carefully  treated,  and  ©iwratetl  on  within  easy 
reach  of  the  hand  when  standing  on  the  ground,  have  given  a  groee  weight  of  2.38  lbs. 
of  rubVier,  the  major  jwrtion  of  which,  weighing  15.8  oz.,  is  of  excellent  quality." 

Further  notes  on  the  growth  of  rubber  trees,  particularly  OattiUoa  eiattim,  are  giw» 
in  an  appendix  by  M.  Short,  together  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 

Rubber  culture  in  Nicaragua,  G.  Waldron  {('.  S.  Oonmilar  Jtplt.,  67  {1901), 
No.  !i54,  pp.  4S1-4SS).— The  methods  of  growing  rubber  trees  in  Nicango*  «■* 
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the  coet  of  growing  are  briefly  noted  and  suggestions  given  to  intending  rubber 
planters.  Rubber  in  Nicaragua  is  groVn  entirely  without  shade.  Trees  are  set  from 
6  to  20  ft.  apart,  but  opinions  seems  to  be  fixing  on  10  ft.  as  the  best  distanoe  for  a 
permanent  plantation.  In  clearing  a  plantation  for  rubber,  the  primeval  forest  is 
felled  during  March  and  April.  When  the  whole  has  become  dry  enough,  it  is  fired 
and  everything  burned  but  the  trunks  and  larger  branches.  No  attempt  is  made  at 
logging  or  clearing  away  the  remains  of  the  forest;  neither  is  the  land  plowed  nor 
cultivated  any  way  except  by  repeatedly  cutting  down  the  weeds  and  vegetation,  so 
as  to  allow  the  foliage  of  the  young  rubber  to  Ije  completely  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Many  trees  grown  from  seed  planted  in  June,  1898,  nieasureil  in  August,  1900,  17^  in 
in  circumference.  A  few  of  these  same  trees  measured  in  July,  1901,  showed  an 
increased  diameter  of  from  1  to  2^  in.  It  is  believed  that  trees  carefully  grown  and 
cared  for  will  be  large  enough  to  bleed  safely  and  profitably  at  5  years  of  age.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  a  large  plantation  for  the  first  6  years  is  ahout  50  cts.  per 
tree,  taking  into  account  land,  administration,  labor,  buildings,  and  equipment. 
Owing  to  excessive  bleeding  of  rubber  trees  in  Nicaragua  since  1855,  but  few  good 
native  trees  can  now  be  found.  The  author  states  that  sane  and  modest  rubber 
planting  enterprises  in  Nicaragua  promise  well. 

The  artiflcial  ctiltivation  of  the  rubber  tree  for  industrial  purposes,  E. 
Bkown  {Sci.  Afner.,  85  (1901),  No.  19,  p.  S9S,  fig».  «).— Methods  of  rubber  culture 
observed  by  a  San  Francisco  comjMiny  operating  in  Mexico  are  outlined.  In  plant- 
ing, only  the  nnderbrusn  is  cleared  away,  the  larger  trees  being  left  to  afford  shade, 
which  is  considered  essential  to  the  growing  rubber  trees.  The  nursery  trees  are  set 
out  14  ft.  apart,  or  200  to  the  acre.  The  young  trees  are  grown  from  native  seed. 
The  planting  season-  lasta  from  May  to  January.  The  temperature  of  the  region 
seldom  rises  above  93°  or  falls  below  60°.  The  rainfall  is  from  100  to  150  in.  annually. 
JCexican  rubber  plant,  F.  de  Fban^ois  {Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chaudx,  1  {ISOl),  No. 
1,  pp.  106-109,  fig»  2). — A  technical  destTiption  of  Parthemutn  argentatum,  known  in 
Mexico  as  "Guayule!" 

Ornamentals  for  South  Dakota,  N.  E.  Hansen  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  lH,  pp. 
97-S06,  pit.  f6). — Following  some  introductory  remarks  on  reasons  for  planting 
ornamentals,  the  finandal  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  right  methods  of  ornamental 
gardening  is  an  extensive  list  of  de<;iduous  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens 
that  have  been  grown  at  the  station.  A  list  is  also  given  of  native  species  of  plants 
worthy  of  cultivation,  with  notes  on  the  outdoor  flower  garden  and  plants  best  suited 
to  it  in  South  Dakota,  followed  by  a  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  hedge  plants  best  suited 
to  South  Dakota  conditions. 

Th«  replanting^  of  bulbs  that  have  once  flowered,  W.  T.  Thisblton-Dybr 
{  Gard.  Chnm.,  S.  *er.,  SO  {1901},  No.  759,  p.  ;?^).— The  author  states  that  at  Kew  the 
balbe  are  lifted  while  still  green  to  make  room  for  bedding  plants  and  "heeled  in" 
in  beds  of  ashes.  This  allows  the  foliage  to  slowly  ripen  off.  The  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  is  gradiially  transfpnned  to  the  bulbs.  The  process  is  considered 
complete  when  the  leaves  have  dried  up  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paper.  The  bulbs 
are  then  lifted  again,  cleaned,  and  placed  on  shelves  in  a  dry  and  airy  shed,  where 
they  remain  until  they  are  planted  in  the  autumn. 

A  new  tender  Nympheea,  H.  S.  CJonrad  (Amer.  (iard.,  tJ  {1901),  No.  S58,  p. 
746) . — A  description  is  given  of  a  new  hybrid  water-lily  obtained  by  crossing  Nymphsea 
eteruUa  with  N.  zamiharietms. 

Directions  for  the  ctilture  of  safflron  {Crocus  satirus)  (Bol.  Agr.  y  Oranaderta, 
1  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  S8,  g9). — Soils,  preparation,  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.,  are 
conadered. 

Report  on  the  culture  of  roses  in  the  Balkan  Mountains,  J.  Uravereaux 
{Bui.  Mm.  Agr.  [Fhmce^,  20  ( 1901),  No.  J,  pp.  .i8.5-59S).—The  author  visited  Austria 
and  Turkey,  and  made  a  collection  of  the  wild  roses  of  these  countries,  more  particu- 
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larly  in  tlie  Balkan  ref;><>n.  A  horticultural  and  industrial  study  was  also  made  of 
IH*rfunie  rottes  and  of  the  production  of  rose  eeeenoe  in  Bulgaria.  An  account  and 
outline  is  xiven  of  this  work.  The  manufacture  of  rose  essence  in  Bulgaria  is  carried 
on  by  the  |>easant8  in  a  crude  manner,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  industry  can  be 
profitably  extended  in  France  and  her  colonies  under  more  scientific  methods.  It  b 
projKjsed  to  undertake  exj)eriniental  work  along  this  line. 

Different  methods  of  makings  rose  cuttings,  Viviand-Mobel  (Jter.  Uorl,,  73 
(IMl),  Xos.  15,  pp.  S,57-3liO;  17,  pp.  41S,  414;  IS,  pp.  4So,  4^6;  19,  pp.  459,  460).— 
The  various  nietluMls  of  propagating  roses  by  means  of  cuttings  are  described  from  a 
prai-tical  stand{>oint. 

The  sweet  pea  and  its  failings  (Amer.  Florid,  n  (1901),  No.  691,  pp.  161, 16:^).— 
The  opinions  of  several  prominent  swetit-pea  growers  and  seedsmen  are  given  as  to 
the  lause  of  the  fuilurvH  in  re<t'nt  years  in  growing  sweet  peas,  especially  in  Mae^ 
chusetts.     W.  T.  Ilutchins  is  of  the  o]>inion  that  the  failure  is  due  largely  to  loss  in 
the  vigorof  the  seed,  an<l  that  l)efort'  success  can  l)e  obtained  a  new  race  of  peas  most 
l)e  brtnl  up  which  will  lat  more  hanly  and  vigorous  than  those  now  in  cultivation. 
W.  Atlcc  Burpee  &  Co.  have  te«te<l  the  sweet-pea  see<l  from  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, On-gon,  Califoniia,  and  northern  New  York,  and  have  been  able  to  detect 
aljsolutt'ly  no  difference  in  the  gn)wth  of  vines  from  these  seeds  of  widely  different 
origin,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  blight  disease.     Peter 
llenderHon  &  Oo.  have  ha<l  similar  results  with  seed  from  different  localities,  and 
attribute  the  failure  to  local  conditions,  complaints  coming  from  some  sections  and 
not  from  others.    R.  &  3.  Fanjuhar  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
blight  can  l)e  ]>reventc<l  by  injecting  bisulphate  of  carbon  at  the  roots  whenever  the 
first  sign  of  the  blight  api)ears.     The  methml  of  use  suggested  is  to  bore  a  few  holes 
around  the  root«<  of  each  plant,  drop  in  the  bisulphate,  and  cover  up  the  hole  again 
BO  that  the  fumes  )>enueate  all  through  the  soil. 

Intensive  horticulture  in  Califbmia,  C.  H.  Shinn  (Landof  Swnnlwne,  14  (1901), 
NoK.  2,  pp.  im-llO,  ph.  a,  fi<jK.  6;  S,  pp.  li'^-189,  pi.  1,  figt.  4;  '4,  pp.  S76-gS9,  pb.  6, 
figg.  4). — A  biographical  sketch  of  Luther  Burbank,  noting  in  some  detail  many  of 
the  more  important  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  creations  originated  by  him  by 
hybridization  and  selection;  and  of  Carl  I'urdy,  the  California  specialist  on  the  cul- 
ture and  botany  of  Pacific  Coast  bull>s.     This  article  is  also  reprinted  as  a  separate. 

F0SE8TBT. 

A  planter's  notes  on  trees  and  shrubs,  £.  A.  Popbnob  (Iiuluslrialiiii,  S8  (1901), 
iSo.  5,  jip.  (jo-aj). — Notes  are  given  on  the  l>ehavior  of  trees  and  shrube  drawn  from 
nearly  20  years'  experience  in  planting,  chiefly  on  the  trial  grounds  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  and  Exi)erimeiit  Station.  Among  the  trees  the  tulip  tree  or 
poplar  is  said  to  have  provetl  fairly  satisfactory,  while  other  trees  of  the  same  family, 
among  them  several  magnolias,  have  Iteen  unable  to  withstand  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions.  Notes  are  given  on  the  coralberry,  moonseed,  Akebia,  and  various  bar 
berries,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  r^on 
covered  by  this  report. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  sylviculture  ( Bid.  Soc.  Cent.  Forti.  Belg.  ,S(1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  144-149,  Jitju.  S). — The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  seed  beds  for  growing  seed- 
lings of  a  number  of  forest  trees  is  strongly  recommended.  In  the  case  of  black  pine, 
ash,  maples,  birch,  hornbeam,  and  ailanthus,  seedlings  grown  with  and  without 
nitrate  of  soda  were  compared.  Those  receiving  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  kg. 
per  hectare  were  decidedly  in  better  condition  of  growth  than  those  not  receiving 
the  fertilizer. 

The  succession  of  cuttings  for  deciduous  high  forests,  Pilz  (Alig.  Fhrk  u. 
Jagd  Ztfj.,  67  (l.'iOl),  OH.,  pp.  iJ41-^4il).—l>'>»ciKaea  the  relative  value  of  different 
periods  of  cuttings  upon  the  maximum  protluction  of  oak  and  beech  forests. 
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The  reconstitatioii  of  forests  in  Ardennes,  J.  Pollbt  (Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Forgt. 
Belg. ,  8  ( 1901  ),No.8,pp.  461-474 ) .  — The  author  accounts  for  the  deforestation  of  parts 
of  the  country  and  offers  Buggestions  for  its  reforestation.  It  is  recommended  that 
plantings  should  be  made  of  beech  as  an  undergrowth  for  Scotch  pine,  beech  plant- 
ings for  coppice,  and  the  planting  of  beech  and  spruce  in  mixtures. 

The  disappearance  of  beech  in  the  forest  of  Cambre,  C.  Bommbr  {But.  Soc. 
Cent.  Forgt.  Belg.,  8  {1901),  Nos.  4,  pp- 181-189;  5,  pp.  g47-!l55,  fign.  ^).— In  account- 
ing for  the  disappearance  of  beech  from  the  forest  in  question,  the  author  believes 
that  this  tree  is  not  adapted  to  grow  under  the  system  of  forestry  pursued,  which  is 
that  of  high  forest  and  coppice.  The  beech  seems  to  be  especially  liable  to  disease, 
which  also  accounts  for  the  destruction  of  many  trees.  Among  the  enemies  to  which 
it  is  particularly  subject,  mention  is  made  of  Nedria  diliisima  and  an  insect  ( Crypto- 
coceus  foffi).  The  old  trees  are  also  subject  to  other  fungi  such  as  Phyeomyce»  nitent, 
Armillaria  mellea,  etc. 

The  Picardy  poplar,  N.  I.  Crahay  {Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Forst.  Belg.,  8  {1901),  No.  6, 
pp.  S42-347,  pi.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  what  is  called  the  Picardy  poplar,  a 
variety  of  white  poplar  {Populus  ulba).  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  and  adapted  to 
various  situations.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  ordinary 
forms  of  poplar. 

Fire  lines  and  their  use  in  the  pine  forests  of  Oermany  and  Oascony, 
P.  BuFFAULT  {Ret:  Faux  it  FvriU,  40  {1901),  No.  2^,  pp.  673-^83).— An  account  is 
given  of  the  metho<ls  pursued  in  Germany  and  Gascouy  in  the  construction  and  care 
of  fire  lines  in  pine  forests.  Different  kinds  of  fire  lines  are  described,  a  common 
form  being  from  40  to  60  meters  wide,  which  is  planted  in  vineyards,  cultivated 
crops,  or  some  deciduous  tree.  For  trees  to  plant  in  such  regions  the  pedunculate 
oak,  locust,  ailanthuB,  ash,  and  maples  are  recommended. 

On  the  use  of  white  pine,  nir  Pr6  de  St.  Mauu  {Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Forgt.  Belg.,  8 
{1901),  No.  3,  pp.  155-162). — The  author  gives  a  discussion  of  the  white  pine  {Pinus 
atrobui)  as  a  forest  tree  for  different  situations  in  Kurope.  A  number  of  plantations 
are  described  and  the  rate  of  growth  indicated.  The  distribution  of  white  pine  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  indicated  and  notes  given  upon  the  utilization  of 
its  timber. 

Sne^^estions  for  increasing  the  value  of  nonag^ricultural  lands  in  Belgium, 
J.  IlUBBRTY  {Bul.  Soc.  Cent.  Font.  Belg.,  8  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  3^:0-331).— The  author 
suggests,  for  the  utilization  of  the  nonagricultural  lands  of  Belgium,  that  they  be 
planted  to  Austrian  pine.  From  estimates  based  on  plantations  which  are  already 
in  existence,  it  is  believed  that  these  lands  will  pay  an  income  amounting  to  between 
6  and  7  per  cent  annually  upon  the  investment. 

Experiments  in  wood  preservation,  W.  von  Knibriem  {Bolt.  Wchntchr.  Landw., 
S8  (1900),  p.  475;  ab».  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Cliem.,  SO  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  486-488).— Experi- 
ments  are  reported  in  which  the  relative  efflciency  of  a  number  of  substances  was 
tested  for  preserving  wood.  In  the  winter  of  1892  spruce  blocks  46  by  13  by  14  cc. 
were  cut,  and  on  August  27  to  30  were  submittetl  to  treatment  with  various  tar  prod- 
ucts. The  products  used  were  carbolin  oil,  creosote  oil,  creosote  tar,  carbolineum, 
an<l  copper  sulphate.  After  treatment  the  blocks  were  dried,  and  on  October  8, 
1S93,  were  placed  in  sand  and  covered  with  earth.  After  3^  years  they  were  taken 
up  and  examined,  at  which  time  it  was  found  that  the  blocks  treated  with  the  first 
4  preparations  were  still  sound,  the  fifth  showed  srme  decay,  and  a  control  block 
treated  in  a  similar  way  was  beginning  to  show  considerable  rot.  The  blocks  were 
again  buried  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  they  were  taken  up  and  reexamined.  The 
one  treated  with  carbolineum  was  the  soundest,  followed  by  those  treated  with  creo- 
sote oil,  carbolin  oil,  and  creosote  tar,  in  the  order  named.  The  block  which  had 
been  treated  with  copper  sulphate  was  badly  decayed,  and  the  one  which  had  not 
been  given  any  treatment  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
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The  wood  pulp  indtistry  of  Oanada  ( Bid.  /Sue.  Cent.  Forst.  Belg.,  8  {1901),  Xo.  5, 
pp.  29;i-S0ii). — A  description  is  given  of  the  wood  pulp  industry  of  Canada,  and 
the  forest  n-sources  of  that  country  are  compared  with  other  regions.  Each  province 
of  Canada,  witli  the  exception  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  prodnces 
great  quantiUus  of  npruce  timber  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wood  pulp.  The  increase  in  the  use  and  production  of  wood  pulp  for  the  last  10 
years  is  shown,  and  the  possibilities  of  Canada  for  supplying  this  material  are 
pointed  out. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

A  report  on  cooperative  seed  testing,  F.  Nobbe  {Landw.  Vert.  Slat.,  56  (1901), 
No.  s?-rf,  pp.  177-185). — A  report  is  given  on  the  fifth  cooperative  experiment  in  test- 
ing re<l  clover,  sainfoin,  perennial  rye  grass,  meadow  fescue,  and  beet  seed.  The 
sectls  iumkI  in  this  experiment  were  from  single  lots  which  were  thoroughly  mixed 
and  then  di8tril)nte<l  to  the  30  stations  in  the  seed  control  union  of  Germany.  The 
different  kinds  of  seeds  were  to  be  tested  at  the  different  stations  under  identical 
conditions  as  to  temperature,  moisture,  light,  etc.  Rejwrts  were  received  from  about 
half  of  the  station!*,  which  show  wide  variation  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
percentages  obtained  by  the  several  observers.  In  the  case  of  the  clover  seed  there 
was  a  variation  of  2.27  per  crent  in  purity  and  7.61  per  cent  intrinsic  value.  The 
variation  of  sainfoin  8ee<l  reporte<I  was  1.62  per  cent  in  purity  and  21.15  per  cent  in 
intrinsic  value.  The  perennial  rye  grass  gave  a  maximum  and  minimum  range  of 
3.63  i)er  cent  purity  and  14.40  per  cent  intrinsic  worth.  Meadow  foxtail  gave  19.99 
per  cent  as  a  range  of  purity  determination  and  12.38  per  cent  intrinsic  value.  The 
beet8ee<l  samples  showed  a  variation  of  3.43  per  cent  parity  and  11.5  per  cent  in 
actual  value.  While  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  range  in  these  figures,  except  in  the 
purity  of  the  meadow  foxtail  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sainfoin,  the  figures  fall 
within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  the  seed  control  union.  In  the 
results  of  tests  of  soft  grass  and  blue  grass  seeil  departures  from  the  normal,  while 
large,  fall  within  the  limit  of  8  per  cent,  which  is  allowed  by  the  seed  control 
regulations. 

Report  of  the  GWteborg  and  Bohus  Seed  Control  Station  for  the  year  ended 
J'une  80,  1901,  J.  E.  Khtu  (Red.  Goteborgs  ock  Bohus  lan»  frokonlroUatuL,  1900- 
1901.  (tiMmrg,  I'.iOj,  pp.  le). — A  report  is  given  on  the  seed  investigations  cod- 
ducte<l  at  the  station  during  the  year  1900-lSlOl.  In  all,  356  lots  of  seed  were 
ins|)ected  and  the  analytical  data  are  given  in  detail.  A  schedule  of  charges  for  seed 
investigation  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Studies  in  weeds,  W.  Carbuthers  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  63  (1901),  pp. 
S49-Z56,  figx.  8). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  more  or  less  troublesome 
wecfis,  among  them  Oiumin  arvensis,  .Egojxfdium  podagraria,  Qirdwu  <umi/w,  dog 
camomile,  ragwort,  etc.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  relative  value  of  different  brome 
grasses  and  bent  grasses  for  forage  and  pasture. 

The  horse  nettle  and  bufTalo  bur,  J.  C.  Arthctr  (Indiana  Sla.  Rpl.  1901,  pp. 
9-19,  ph.  3,  fig.  1,  map  1). — A  description  is  given  of  the  horse  nettle  (S(^num  earo- 
Unense)  and  the  buffalo  bur  (S.  rostratum).  The  relationship  of  these  weeds  is  pointed 
out  and  the  distribution  throughout  the  State  is  indicated.  One  or  both  species  have 
been  reported  from  about  one-third  the  counties  of  the  State.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  their  eradication,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  horse  nettle  being 
perennial,  particular  care  will  have  to  be  given  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  the 
individual  plants.  This  weed  may  be  eradicated  by  continued  growing  of  hoed  crops 
or  by  some  thickly  growing  crop  which  will  smother  it  out.  The  buffalo  bur  is  an 
annual  plant  and  for  its  extermination  only  requires  that  it  lie  kept  from  seeding, 
which  can  be  done  by  catting  or  pulling  plants  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
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Destruction  of  prickly  pear  (Queentland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1901),  No.  5,  pp. 
460-4SS) . — An  experiment  is  reported  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  clear  145 
acres  of  land  infested  with  a  dense  growth  of  prickly  iiear.  The  plants  were  cut 
down  and  afterwards  sprayed  with  a  number  of  solutions,  the  best  results  being 
obtained  where  B0<lium  arsenite  was  used  at  the  rate  of  5  to  8  oz.  per  gallon  of  water. 
Ordinarily  the  cutting  of  this  plant  does  not  destroy  it,  but  3  or  4  days  after  spraying 
the  green  succulent  steins  had  wilted  and  turned  brown  and  were  drying  up.  Not 
only  were  the  so-called  leaves  destroyed  but  the  spray  penetrated  the  stumps  to  the 
endp  of  the  rfK)ts,  causing  them  to  rot  The  application  of  this  herbicide,  while  vjry 
destructive  to  the  cactus,  had  no  effect  on  the  grass,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  area  was  covered  with  an  excellent  stand  of  pasture  grasses.  The  other 
materials  experimented  with  were  iron  sulphate,  hydrochloric  acid,  coal  tar,  creosote 
oil,  ammonium  sulphocyanid,  calcium  sulphid,  and  solutions  of  copper  sulphate, 
sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium  chlorate.  None  of  these  gave  results  at  all  compara- 
ble to  those  secured  by  the  use  of  sodium  arsenite. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAFTS. 

An  attempt  to  secure  immunity  of  plants  to  fungus  diseases,  J.  Beauverib 
( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ISS  {1901),  No.  2,  pp.  107-110). — An  accountof  experi- 
ments with  Botrytig  dnerea  is  reported,  in  which  a  fonn  of  the  fungus  was  sought 
which  would  secure  various  plants  iinmunity  from  attacks  by  the  fungus.  This 
fungus,  which  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  greenhouse  soils,  exists  in  3  forms.  The 
ordinary  form  exists  as  a  saprophyte  developing  upon  decomposing  plants.  This 
form  is  the  well-known  normal  conidial  stage  of  the  fungus.  The  parasitic  form  of 
the  fungus  is  said  to  be  completely  sterile,  and  a  third  form  between  the  two,  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  a  transition  stage,  is  also  recognized.  The  author  claims  that 
by  sowing  sterilized  soil  with  the  spores  from  the  conidial  stage  of  the  fungus  and 
allowing  them  to  grow  for  some  time,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  growth  of  the  fungus 
in  the  soil  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  espe- 
cially with  cuttings  of  begonia,  which  is  ordinarily  quite  subject  to  attack  by  the 
sterile  form  of  the  fungus.  In  this  way  he  claims  to  have  secured  immunity  from 
attack.  By  extending  this  method  of  culture  to  the  soils  of  greenhouses  the  author 
says  it  will  be  found  possible  to  secure  immunity  from  the  very  common  and  some- 
times destructive  occurrence  of  the  sterile  form  of  the  fungus. 

Cultures  and  attenuated  forms  of  ftin^  which  cause  diseases  of  plants, 
J.  Rav  {Oompt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ISS  {1901),  No.  5,  pp.  S07-S09). — A  summary 
is  given  of  recent  investigations  relative  to  attenuated  cultures  of  fungus  parasites 
of  plants,  with  studies  of  rusts  and  smuts  of  cereals  and  other  plants.  The  author 
claims  to  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  pure  attenuated  cultures  of  the  smuts  of 
wheat  and  oats,  and  rusts  of  eglantine  and  Euonymus  europsms.  By  using  these  arti- 
ficial cultures  it  is  believed  possible  that  immunity  to  disease  caused  by  them  may 
be  secured. 

A  iMtcterial  disease  of  the  tomato,  F.  W.  T.  Hunger  {Meded.  'S  Lands  Plan- 
tenluin,  1901,  No.  4S,  pp.  67,  pis.  i). — The  tomato  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  solanace- 
arum  (£.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  895)  is  reported  as  prevalent  at  and  about  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Buitenzorg,  Java.  The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  given  for  the  parts  of  the  plants 
above  as  well  as  for  those  below  ground.  The  author  describee  the  gerin  and  its 
behavior  on  different  culture  media,  and  records  a  number  of  experiments  with  pure 
cultures  to  determine  the  method  of  infection.  In  connection  with  the  diseased  con- 
ditions produced  by  the  germ,  the  normal  anatomy  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum  is 
described.  Under  the  discussion  of  species  of  Solanacete  susceptible  to  this  disease, 
the  writer  expresses  the  belief  that  the  slime  disease  of  tobacco  is  caused  by  the  same 
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germ  as  that  which  causes  the  tomato  disease,  and  that  this  disease  also  occurs  in 
Capgicum  annum,  although  neither  of  these  cases  has  been  confirmed  by  inoculation. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  BacUhu  toUmartaram 
finds  entrance  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  uninjured  tomato  plants  can  not  be 
infected,  and  that  when  the  bacteria  do  gain  an  entrance  by  way  of  the  water  pores, 
they  get  no  farther  than  the  air  spaces  immediately  below  the  water  pores.  The 
germ  gains  entrance  most  commonly  by  means  of  injuries  to  the  roots  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  parasites  or  by  careless  planting.  For  this  reason  the  author  considers  the 
bacillus  to  be  a  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  cause  of  the  tomato  disease.  A 
wound  of  some  kind  is  believed  to  be  in  every  case  the  primary  cause.  This  may  Ije 
caused  by  (1)  careless  planting,  (2)  climatological  influences,  (3)  chemical  and 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  (4)  attacks  of  parasites.  In  the  last  class  are 
included  all  attacks  by  fungi,  insects,  and  nematodes.  Infection  most  commonly 
follows  the  attacks  of  nematodes.  As  preventive  measures,  greater  care  in  planting 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Heterodera  are  ui^ged.  Since  the  latter  is,  however, 
almost  impossible,  it  is  suggested  that  the  tomato  be  grafted  on  a  solanaceous  stock 
that  is  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  Heterodera. — k.  m.  pierERs. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes,  G.  Dblacsoix  (Compl.  Raid.  Acad.  Scu  ParxK, 
ISS  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  417-419).— Attention  is  called  to  a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
potato  which  has  been  observed  in  central  and  western  France,  being  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  through  13  departments.  The  disease,  which  is  described,  is 
believed  to  be  that  caused  by  BaciUut  tolanaceahim,  an  account  of  which  was  g;iven 
in  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  Bui.  12  (E.  S. 
R.,  8,  p.  895).  This  disease  is  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  described  by  the 
author  under  the  name  gangrene,  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  BaciUut  cauUrorU. 
As  suggested  methods  of  treatment  the  author  recommends  the  rotation  of  crops  in 
which  potatoes  or  allied  plants  shall  not  occupy  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  beets,  M.  C.  Potter  {CnUbl.  BaH.  u.  Par.,  g.  Abt.,  7 
(1901),  Nos.  8,  pp.  S82-2S8;  9-10,  pp.  SSS-36g,  figs.  «).— This  article  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R,  13,  p.  467). 

The  finger-and-toe  disease  of  turnips  (Trop.  Agr., SO  (1900-1901),  p.  858).— 
The  occurrence  of  the  finger-and-toe  disease,  or  club  root,  of  turnips  is  mentioned 
and  the  writer  states  that  its  ravages  seem  to  be  increased  by  ttie  use  of  superphos- 
phate manures  or  upon  soils  subject  to  short  rotations.  In  his  experience,  land 
which  had  been  sown  to  grass  for  8  or  9  years,  and  afterwards  cultivated  in  turnips, 
grew  a  crop  without  any  diseased  roots.  Where  the  fields  had  been  in  grass  for  but 
3  years  the  turnip  crop  was  practically  ruined,  showing  that  the  fungus  remains  in 
the  soil  for  a  longer  time  than  3  years. 

Observations  on  root  rot  (Songkellanziekte),  J.  D.  Kobds  (Meded.  ProeftUd. 
Oost  Java,  3.  ser.,  1901,  No.  S5,  pp.  11). — Formerly  many  diseases  were  known  by 
this  name,  but  since  1897  the  use  of  the  name  has  been  confined  to  a  single  well- 
characterized  disease.  At  the  East  Java  station  it  has  been  proved  that  the  trouble 
is  not  due  to  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  diseaw 
is  not  inherited.  The  method  of  working  the  soil  is,  however,  of  importance.  Shal- 
low planting  or  planting  in  loose  soil  tends  to  increase  the  disease,  while  a  heavy 
application  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  delays  or  prevents  its  appearance.  Irrigation 
after  the  west  monsoon  has  likewise  been  found  helpful  in  overcoming  the  disease. 
The  mud  deposited  from  the  irrigating  water  appears  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect,  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  understood  since  the  amount  deposited  is  too  small  to  have 
any  appreciable  influence  either  on  the  fertility  or  on  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  soil.  One  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  work  is  the  development  of  resistant 
varieties.  Some  varieties  are  already  known  to  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  the 
root  rot,  but  these  are  poor  in  sugar  content. — h.  m.  pietebs. 
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Apple  scab,  G.  P.  Clinton  {Illinois  Sla.  But.  67,  pp.  109-166,  pit.  4,fig>.  S4).— 
In  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  258)  an  account  was  given  of 
investigations  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab.  The  present  bulletin  records  the 
results  of  botanical  studies  made  during  the  years  1898  to  1900.  The  author  has 
demonstrated  the  relationship  between  the  ptarasitic  fonn  which  causes  the  well- 
known  apple  scab  and  the  saprophytic  fungus  found  upon  the  decaying  leaves.  As 
a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that  the  saprophytic  form 
is  the  one  in  which  the  fungus  is  carried  through  the  winter.  The  Fusicladium  or 
parasitic  stage  is  described  at  some  length,  with  the  results  of  experiments  in  the 
gennination  of  the  spores  and  experiments  with  artiflcial  cultures.  The  Venturia  or 
saprophytic  stage  is  also  described  at  length.  After  the  scab-infected  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees  in  the  autumn  they  lose  their  green  color  and  the  mycelium  contained  in 
them  undergoes  slow  changes.  The  rounde<l  cells  enlarge  and  gradually  assume  a 
reddish  olive  color  and  give  rise  to  similarly  colored  mycelium  filaments  that  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  In  this  way  the  Venturia  stage  is  produced  from 
the  mycelium  of  the  scab  stage.  The  Venturia  stage  was  found  most  abundant  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  apple  scab  was  the  v/orst.  In  an  especially  severe  win- 
ter the  cold  apparently  destroyed  many  of  the  perithecia,  as  few  of  them  were  found 
to  come  to  maturity.  The  perithecia  show  on  the  leaves  as  small  black  pustules, 
generally  strattered  about  on  grayish  spots,  which  mark  the  place  of  the  fall  scab  col- 
ony. When  mature  they  are  more  or  less  loosely  embedded  in  the  leaf  tissues,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  tlisappearance  infected  leaves  often  show  numerous  small  holes 
where  they  have  been  embedded.  The  microscopical  appearance  of  the  fungus  and 
germination  of  its  spores  are  described  and  the  results  of  artificial  cultures,  in  which 
the  2  forms  are  connectetl,  are  given.  In  this  way  the  author  has  established  the 
identity  between  the  2  fonns,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  name  given  to  the  fungus 
t*houl<l  be  derived  from  the  mature  form,  and  this  should  be  Venturia  intequalit. 
Moreover,  should  the  fungus  occurring  on  the  pear  prove  different  from  that  upon 
the  apple,  the  Bpe<-ific  name  of  the  apple-scab  fungus  would  then  he  V.  pomi.  An 
extended  bibliography  of  apple-scab  literature  completes  the  bulletin. 

On  the  power  of  some  peach  trees  to  resist  the  disease  called  yellows, 
E.  W.  Morse  {Bui.  Bussey  Inst.,  S  (1901),  I,  pp.  13). — A  brief  resume  is  given  of  the 
various  factors  which  have  been  hitherto  attributed  as  causes  of  the  disease  known 
as  peach  yellows,  and  an  account  given  which  seems  to  show  the  varying  susi-epti- 
bility  of  varieties  to  serious  injury  from  this  cause.  According  to  the  author  a  seed- 
ling variety  known  as  the  White  Magilalene  has  been  grown  for  150  years  without 
showing  any  tenden<'y  towards  disease.  The  author  believes  that  the  principal 
causes  of  peach  yellows  will  Ije  found  in  the  atmospheric  influences  rendering  plants 
more  susceptible  to  disease,  while  the  active  agent  he  l)elieves  to  l)e  enzyms  which 
may  be  carried  from  one  plant  to  another  by  pollen  when  the  plant  is  fertilized,  and 
which  only  manifests  itself  after  a  numljer  of  years'  development. 

Silver-leaf  in  peaches  ((lard.  Chron.,  S.  ter.,  SO  (1901),  Nos.  769,  p.  2i0;  770, 
pp.  S47,  S4S). — This  disease  of  peaches,  nectarines,  etc.,  has  l)cen  known  in  England 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  leaves  retain  their  normal  form  and  are 
neither  spotted  nor  blisteretl,  but  are  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  chloro[)hyll, 
assuming  a  silvery  apiiearance,  and  the  whole  tree  becomes  sickly  and  unproductive. 
No  spots  or  pustules  of  any  kind  are  detectetl  on  the  leaves,  nor  has  any  fungus  l)een 
found  in  any  of  the  tissues,  but  at  the  same  time  the  disease  seems  to  be  communi- 
cable. It  is  believed  that  this  disease  is  closely  allied  to  that  known  as  the  peach 
yellows  in  this  country,  and  is  possibly  a  modification  of  it.  In  a  subsequent  com- 
munication an  account  Is  given  of  this  disease  occurring  on  nectarine  trees.  The 
writer  states  that  the  disease  appeared  on  one  branch  of  the  tree  from  which  all  the 
affected  leaves  were  removed  and  a  heavy  application  of  liquid  manure,  to  which  half 
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an  ounce  ot  iron  milphate  per  gallon  was  added,  given  to  the  root«  of  the  tree.  The 
following  winter  the  usual  dreaeing  of  air-slaked  lime  was  given  the  soil  about  the 
trees.  The  next  season  the  trees  seemed  to  be  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
previous  year  but  the  treatment  was  repeated  with  the  result  that  the  third  year  no 
indication  of  disease  was  observed. 

The  injury  of  funericides  to  peach  foliage,  S.  M.  Bain  {Science,  n.  ter.,  14  (1901), 
No.  S4S,  pp.  BSl,  ggg). — The  author  has  been  conducting  investigations  for  a  niuntjer 
of  seasons  on  the  injury  produced  by  fungicides  to  peach  foliage,  and  a  preliminary 
report  of  his  observations  is  here  given.  It  was  found  that  pure  copper  hydroxid, 
copper  oxid,  or  metallic  copiier  placed  on  leaves  is  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  the 
peach,  but  without  visible  injury  to  that  of  the  apple  or  the  gra|)e.  A  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  0.00005  normal  proved  fatal  to  water  cultures  of  the  apple,  while 
grapes  and  peaches  under  like  conditions  were  not  seriously  injured.  Peach  foliage 
protected  from  rain  and  dew,  as  in  a  greenhouse,  sustains  no  external  visible  injury 
from  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  cop|>er  hydroxid.  Under  normal  orchard 
conditions,  leaves  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  situations  so  as  to  be  partially 
protected  from  rain  or  dew  are  the  last  to  show  injurious  action  of  the  copper  salts. 
The  presence  of  deliquescent  salts,  such  as  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  chlorid, 
appears  to  accelerate  the  injurious  action  of  cop^ter  hydrate  on  the  foliage  of  the 
peach.  When  grown  in  saturated  atmosphere,  peach  seedlings  were  not  injured  by 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  only  slightly  by  pure  copiier  hydrate.  Peach  leaves  growing 
in  such  an  atmosphere  (KMsess  a  thinner,  more  easily  permeable  cuticle  than  thut« 
growing  in  dry  or  less  moist  atmospheres.  The  presence  of  a  certain  excess  of  lime 
accompanying  the  copper  hydrate  retanls  or  possibly  may  entirely  prevent  the  injuri- 
ous action  of  the  fungicide.  This  is  tnie  of  lime  applie«l  either  as  hydrate  or  a!«  a 
carlmnate.  The  author  is  le<l  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained  will  serve  to  explain 
some  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  different  investigators  regarding  the  effecl  of 
Bonleaux  mixture  upon  peutrh  foliage.  A  practical  application  of  the  results  obtained 
is  suggestett  in  the  recommendation  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  he  fol- 
lowed with  one  or  more  sprayings  of  milk  of  lime,  thiis  preventing  injury  which 
would  otherwise  o<rur.  KxperimeutH  inaugurated  by  the  author  during  the  present 
season  have  thus  far  showed  this  method  of  treatment  to  be  successful;  whether  it 
will  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  season  is  yet  to  be  determine<l. 

Investigations  on  the  mulberry  dwarf  troubles,  U.  Si-zcki  (liiU.  iU.  .Xgr. 
Iiiii>.  (hiir.  Tohjo,4  (1901),  Ni>.4,  pp.  e07-JS8).—ln  a  previous  publitration  (E.  S.  K., 
13,  p.  61)  the  author  describeil  the  disease  of  mull>erry,  which  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  very  extensive  injury.  He  has  a>utinue<I  his  investigations  which  are  reported  at 
some  length,  the  effect  of  oxidizing  enzyms,  influence  of  cutting  u|)on  the  decay  of 
root*,  anil  the  quantity  of  reserve  starch  as  affecting  the  dista.«e  lieing  reported  upon. 
His  former  views  on  the  primary  causes  uf  the  disease  are  conlinned  and  it  has  been 
shown  experimentally  that  the  poor  development  and  ultimate  <lecay  of  the  roots  is 
caused  by  cutting  back  the  plants  during  the  growing  season.  The  small  rootlets 
which  have  just  begun  developing  lose  their  activity  and  detwy,  and  new  ones  an* 
not  develoi»ed  for  2  or  3  months  after  the  cutting.  The  new  shoots  api>earing  dei>end 
upon  the  reserve  materials  of  the  roots  until  that  time,  and  a  deficiency  of  reserve 
material  is  not  only  a  result  of  the  disease  but  is  considere<l  the  princi|ial  cause  of  its 
further  development.  There  was  observed  an  abnormal  increase  of  oxidase  sn<l 
peroxidase  in  the  diseased  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  migration  of  starch  an<l 
nitrogenous  compoumis  was  greatly  retardetl.  It  is  believed  that  the  oxiiliriitg 
enzyms  present  exert  an  inhibiting  action  u|Km  the  diastaticand  proteolytic enzym.*, 
and  thus  become  one  of  the  principal  causes  in  the  retardation  of  growth  in  thf 
diseased  plants.  A  sei-oiid  (suse  has  been  lately  found  to  l>e  an  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  tissues.  These  phenomena  are  analogous  totbaeei-aumnK 
variegation  or  albinism  in  plants.    The  production  of  oxidizing  enzyms    in  such 
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abnormal  quantity  is  l>etieved  to  be  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  partial  starva- 
tion of  the  cells.  As  the  cutting  of  the  mulberry  plants  in  the  growing  season  causes 
deficiency  in  the  nutriment  for  the  newly  developing  shoots,  this  seems  to  afford  a 
strong  support  for  the  above  assumptiuu. 

The  appearance  of  white  rot  of  grapes  in  Al^ria,  J.  D.  Catta  and  A.  Maiqb 
((irayrf.  Rend.  Acad.  .Sri.  Paris,  13.1  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  444,  446). — The  occurrence 
in  Algeria  of  white  rot,  caused  by  Charriraa  diplodieUa,  is  reported.  It  seems  to  be 
more  severe  in  its  attack  on  some  varieties  of  grapes  than  others,  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  Aramon  and  Alicante,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  of  Carignan.  For  itu  prevention  the  authors  recommend  the  thorough  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Black  rot  and  mildew,  G.  Cazeaux-Cazalet  (Rev.  Mt.,  16  (1901),  No».  408, 
pp.  S93-S97;  409,  pp.  419-4^4;  410,  pp.  45^-468,  fig».  ^).— The  results  of  observations 
on  the  period  of  invasion  of  black  rot  and  mildew  are  given.  The  time  of  appear- 
ance of  these  diseases  in  a  number  of  localities  in  France  have  been  under  investiga- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  some  allowance  for  climatic  conditions  the  first 
invasion  may  be  noted  upon  the  vines  about  the  first  of  May;  the  second,  about  the 
middle  of  May;  the  third,  the  first  of  June;  the  fourth,  about  June  25;  and  the  fifth, 
about  July  20  to  25.  The  appearance  of  these  attacks  is  preceded  by  infection  about 
2  weeks  previous,  and  in  treating  the  disease  by  spraying  or  use  of  sulphur  advantaf^ 
should  be  taken  of  these  rather  definite  periods. 

The  treatment  of  vineyards  for  the  prevention  of  mildew,  N.  Passbrini  and 
P.  Fantbchi  (Ahs.  in.  Ann.  Agron.,  Zl  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  294). — On  account  of  the  high 
price  of  copper  salts,  the  authors  have  investigated  means  for  protecting  grapevines 
against  the  downy  miWew.  A  number  of  fungicides  were  experimented  with  and  the 
conclusions  show  that  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  mildew.  For  the  first  treatment,  when  the  leaves  are  small  and 
tender,  it  may  be  reduced  to  0.5  per  cent  with  good  results.  In  connection  with  the 
above  experiments  the  authors  found  that  spraying  with  a  2  per  cent  soap  mixture 
containing  lime  was  efficient  in  destroying  insects  of  the  genera  Cochylis  and 
Eudemis. 

Table  grrapes  and  fungicides,  E.  Chuard  (Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14  (1901), 
No.  18,  pp.  446-447). — In  reply  to  numerous  correspondents,  the  author  states  that 
the  use  of  properly  prepared  fungicides  upon  table  grapes  need  not  be  followed 
with  any  serious  consequences.  During  the  present  year,  on  account  of  a  severe 
attack  of  mildew,  it  was  necessary  to  spray  the  grapes  later  than  usual.  Examina- 
tion of  a  laige  number  showed  that  while  slight  traces  were  present  upon  the  outside 
of  the  grape,  the  author  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  copper  in  the  pulp.  The  very 
small  quantity  that  is  found  on  the  skin  of  the  grape  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  source 
of  any  danger.  In  wine  made  from  sprayed  grapes  in  which  fermentation  has  been 
completed,  the  copper  is  said  to  be  in  an  insoluble  and  innocuous  state. 

A  means  for  the ;  revention  of  shelling  of  grapes,  H.  Dactiiemav  (Rev.  Jforl., 
73  (1901),  No.  17,  p.  .f02).— The  author  describes  a  di.sease  of  grapes  in  which  the 
fniit  falls  from  the  cluster,  similar  to  the  disease  known  in  this  country  as  shelling 
or  rattles.  For  the  prevention  of  this  disease  he  recommends  the  pinching  or  cut- 
ting off  of  the  shoots  after  the  development  of  6  to  8  leaves  where  grapes  are  borne, 
or  12  to  15  on  tho!<e  shoots  not  carrying  any  grapes.  In  this  way  the  material 
elaborated  by  the  vine  is  carried  to  the  grape  clusters  instead  of  being  utilized  for 
greater  growth  of  shoots.  This  method  has  been  employed  a  number  of  times  with 
c-ompiete  success. 

A  tea  eelworm  disease  in  South  India,  C.  A.  Barbkr  (Dept.  Land  Records 
and  Agr.,  Madras,  Vol.  II,  Bui.  45,  pp.  SS7-2S4,  pi*.  S). — A  nematode  disease  of  tea 
plants  was  first  called  to  the  author's  attention  as  occurring  on  a  single  estate  in 
Madras.    The  plants  were  badly  attacked  by  the  nematode  Ileterodera  radicicola,  and 
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the  disease  has  proved  a  very  destructive  one  for  tea  seedlings.  So  far  the  attack 
appears  to  be  ronfined  to  nurseries,  and  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  recent  origin. 
In  addition  to  the  tea  seedlings,  a  number  of  weeds  and  other  plants  were  attacked, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  nematodes  have  been  upon  the  plantation  for  a  long 
period,  being  established  on  other  plants,  but  only  recently  have  found  the  young 
tea  plants  a.s  suitable  hosts. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  slimeflux  of  trees  and  some  of  its 
causes,  W.  IIoltz  ((>>i<W.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  S.  Alt.,  7  (1901),  Not.  4,  pp.  11S-I2S;  6-6, 
pp.  17»-1S9;  7,  pp.  2>a-Zi8;  8,  pp.  ^4-J81;  9-10,  pp.  SS8-360,  pfa.  S,  fig».  «).— The 
author  gives  results  of  studies  made  upon  Oidium  ludioigii,  and  a  number  of  bacteria 
and  other  fungi  associate*!  with  it  which  are  considered  the  cause  of  slimeflux  on 
oak,  maple,  birch,  as{)en,  and  other  trees. 

The  slimeflux  of  trees,  F.  Ludwig  (Centbl.  Bakt.  «.  Pnr.,  S.  AU.,  7  {1901),  So. 
9-10,  pp.  SSO-.iSS). — A  report  is  given  upon  observations  made  during  the  years  1899 
and  1900  upon  various  forms  of  slimeflux  observed  by  the  author.  The  brown  flax 
is  reporte<I  as  having  been  ol>served  upon  apple  trees  in  various  parts  of  Germany; 
upon  aspen,  chestnut,  elm,  and  birch  trees  in  parks;  and  upon  beech  and  white  fir 
in  forests.  The  author  is  led  to  believe  from  correspondence  that  this  same  disease 
occurs  in  a  number  of  parts  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
white  slimeflux  of  oaks  was  commonly  observed  upon  oak  trees,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  relationship  Ixitween  the  phenological  conditions  of  its  appearance  and  that 
of  the  first  flowering  of  elder  and  rye.  Observations  covering  15  years  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  slimeflux  and  flowering  of  these  plants  occur  at  about  the  same  time. 
Another  form  to  which  the  name  musk  flux  is  given  has  been  observed  as  white  or 
reddish  masses  ui>on  linden  or  maple  trees.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  fuaarinm 
form  of  Nectria  aipiseductum. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  (  V.  S.  Dept.  .igr.,  Dirision  of  Entomology  Bui.  SI,  n. 
»er.,  pp.  lO.i,  pis.  2,fig».  4)- — At  this  meeting,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  August  23  and 
24,  1901,  the  following  pajwrs  were  read: 

Life  historg  nhidien  on  the  codling  moth,  C.  P.  Gillette  (pp.  5-20). — The  author  madea 
careful  study  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect  with  special  reference  to  the  detenni- 
nation  of  the  number  of  broods  per  year.  In  Colorado  it  is  found  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  codling  moth  for  a  complete  cycle  in  the  summer  averages  about  7 
weeks.  In  early  spring  the  insect  was  always  found  in  a  larval  condition.  The 
larvffi  begin  to  pupate  just  l)efore  the  apple  blossoms  open.  The  length  of  the  pupal 
state  of  the  first  brood  varied  from  13  to  68  days.  Notes  are  given  on  the  numbers 
of  larvte  taken  by  different  people  under  bands  of  apple  trees  previous  to  time  of 
blooming.  It  was  found  that  a  small  percentage  of  larvn;  seek  a  place  for  pupation 
in  the  spring  after  having  passed  through  the  winter  in  a  larval  condition.  At  Ft. 
Collins  the  earliest  moths  were  captured  April  26,  and  motha  continued  to  appear  in 
breeding  cages  until  July  24.  The  moths  lived  but  a  few  days.  The  earliest  time 
at  which  eggs  were  observed  was  June  9,  and  by  July  21  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  unhatched  eggs.  The  time  between  the  emergence  of  the  moth  and  the  laying 
of  the  eggs  averaged  6.7  days  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  moth  varied  from 
2  to  50,  nearly  all  of  which  hatched.  The  incubation  period  of  the  ^gs  was  found 
to  be  from  6  to  8*days.  The  earliest  date  at  which  larvre  of  the  summer  brood  were 
observed  was  June  28,  and  the  earliest  date  for  the  appearance  of  larvie  of  the  second 
brood  was  August  3.  The  first  brood  reachetl  its  maximum  on  July  25  and  the  sec- 
ond on  September  12.  Of  414  larvie  taken  under  bands  353  came  to  the  bands  during 
the  night  and  the  remainder  during  the  day.    The  duration  of  the  larval  period 
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varied  from  12  to  24  days.  Of  526  wormy  apples,  424  were  found  to  have  worm 
holes  at  the  blosaoin  end,  while  84  had  holes  at  the  side  and  18  at  the  stem  end. 
The  earliest  date  for  the  appearance  of  a  moth  of  the  second  brood  was  July  13  and 
the  latest  date  September  16.  The  first  eggs  of  the  second  brood  were  observed  July 
24  and  they  were  most  abundant  on  August  12.  The  time  between  the  broods 
according  to  these  observations  is  about  54  days.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
codling  moth  is  definitely  two-brooded  throughout  Colorado  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  a  partial  third  brood. 

Jarring  for  the  curculio  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Oeorgia,  vnth  a  list  of  the  insects  caught, 
W.  M.  Scott  and  W.  M.  Fiske  (pp.  24-35). — ^The  carculio  is  reported  as  causing  great 
annual  damage  to  peaches  and  plums  in  Georgia,  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  being 
destroyed.  The  adult  beetles  are  also  instmmental  in  disseminating  brown  rot  fun- 
gus. Jarring  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  large  orchard  containing  200,000  peach 
trees  and  50,000  plum  trees.  These  trees  were  all  jarred  several  times  between  April 
18  and  June  1,  some  of  the  trees  being  jarred  6  days  per  week.  The  jarring  wasdone 
from  3  a.  m.  until  9  a.  m.  and  from  2  p.  m.  until  dark.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
in  the  morning.  The  beetles  were  caught  on  rectangular  frames  covered  with  canvas. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  for  the  season  was  $1,000.  Of  the  325  species  of  insects 
which  were  thus  caught,  a  list  of  which  is  given,  over  67  per  cent  were  curculios, 
the  total  number  of  curculios  being  137,000.  The  amount  of  curculio  damage  on  the 
jarred  trees  was  4  per  cent,  while  in  an  adjacent  orchard  of  130,000  trees  where  no 
jarring  was  done,  the  damage  was  40  per  cent. 

A  simple  form  of  accessions  catalogue,  E.  D.  Ball  (pp.  37-39). — ^According  to  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  author  an  accession  catalogue  is  recommended  containing 
one  entry  for  each  trip  or  special  collection,  this  entry  being  in  the  form  of  a  date 
giving  the  year,  month,  and  day.  Every  specimen  as  it  is  labelled  bears  the  place 
of  capture  and  the  date  on  a  single  small  label.  The  advantage  of  the  system  lies 
chiefly  in  the  great  saving  of  time. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  San  Josi  scale  in  Japan,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  41-47). — Evi- 
dence is  presented  supporting  the  conclusion  that  the  San  Joe^  scale  is  not  native  to 
Japan  but  was  introduced  from  America.  A  related  species,  Diaspit  pentagona,  is 
native  to  Japan  and  is  prayed  upon  by  a  beetle,  CIdlocorus  similis,  which  also  feeds 
to  some  extent  on  the  San  Jos^  scale.  The  latter  species  is  attacked  by  a  fungus  dis- 
ease and  by  one  or  two  parasitic  insects. 

Further  notes  on  crude  petroleum  and  other  insecticides,  E.  P.  Felt  (pp.  49-51 ). — ^Trees 
were  not  injured  by  spraying  with  20  or  25  per  cent  mixtures  of  oil.  Experiments 
with  a  10  and  15  per  cent  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  in  combination  with  a  mixture 
of  whale-oil  soap  containing  1  lb.  to  4  gals,  showed  that  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
trees  and  the  San  Jos6  scale  was  thoroughly  checked.  Spraying  with  whale-oil 
soap  solutions  gave  good  results,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  effective  as  crude  oil. 

Notes  on  some  Colorado  insects,  C.  P.  Gillette  (pp.  51-55). — Notes  on  the  habits,  life 
history,  and  means  of  combating  Nysius  viinutus,  Aspidiotus  howardi,  Chermes  abieles, 
grain  plant  louse,  the  apple  aphis,  beet  army  worm,  cabbage  Plutella,  bean  ladybird, 
cabbage  aphis,  and  a  species  of  Phytoptus  which  attacks  cottonwoods. 

A  preliminary  note  on  a  new  species  of  aphis  injurious  to  plums  and  peaches  in  Oeorgia, 
W.  M.  Scott  (pp.  56-60). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  species  of  aphis  believed  to  be 
new  and  reported  as  injurious  to  plums  and  peaches  in  different  parts  of  Georgia. 
Observations  were  made  on  a  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect. 

Fighting  insects  with  fungus  diseases,  L.  Bruner  (p.  59). — The  author  reports  that  a 
fungus  was  received  from  this  Department  supposed  to  be  a  South  American  locust 
disease,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  species  of  Mucor.  The  material  was  distributed  in 
Nebraska,  but  was  not  found  to  be  effective.  In  the  author's  experiments  none  of 
the  locust  diseases  proved  successful. 
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Jnnerl*  (Utrimental  and  dedntetirr  to  foretl  product*  wed /or  eoMlrueting  materinl,  A .  D. 
Hoftkin*  (pp.  60-62). — Brief  notes  on  Eaptali*  minuta,  LymexyUm  terireum,  Prioma 
UUicoUit,  and  other  injarious  insects. 

Obterralionn  on  forett  and  shade  tree  inseeliin  New  York  Slate,  E.  P.  Fdt  (pp.  63-68).— 
Short  notes  on  Amtota  tenatoria,  Oacacia  argyrotpila,  Chaleopliora  virgifiienmi,  C  ttberla, 
DetUrodonut  lerebran*,  Tamicu*  caUigraphue,  T.  bal»a)neus,  Monohammut  eonfiuor,  elm- 
teaf  beetle,  forest  tent  caterpillar,  carpenter  moth,  and  other  species. 

Review  of  the  white-fly  inve^gationt,  tnith  incidental  jirobleim,  IT.  A.  GoMord  (68-74).— 
Aleurodei  cllri  is  reported  as  infesting  76  per  cent  of  the  orani^e  groves  in  Manatee 
Ck>unt}r.  Two  fungus  diseases  were  observed  on  the  insect  The  white  fiy  is  not 
always  fatal  to  orchards,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  grove  has  been  infested  for 
at  least  10  years  and  is  still  in  a  vigorous  condition.  Notes  at^-  given  on  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  insect  and  on  treatment  with  resin  wash,  kerosene,  and  hydrocyanie«dd 
gas.  It  was  found  that  when  1  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  ot.  of  water  mixed  together 
and  cold  were  added  to  1  oz.  of  potassium  cyanid,  428.4  en.  in.  of  gas  were  prodnred, 
while  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  aind  mixed  and  addetl  immediately  to  the 
cyanid  of  potash  yielded  467.9  cu.  in.  of  gas.  Fumigation  was  done  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  in  sunshine  and  cloudy  weather.  Little  injury  was  done  to  trees  or 
foliage  if  fumigated  at  night  ordurint;  cloudy  weather,  but  when  trees  were  fumigated 
in  sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day  some  injury  resulted.  Obeer\'ation8  were 
ina<le  on  the  aSect  of  fumigation  on  ladybirds  and  it  was  found  that  the  majority 
were  destroyed. 

Hydrocyanie-add  gat  notet,  C.  P.  TxMnthury  and  0.  W.  Molly  (pp.  75-W).— This 
insecticide  has  been  successfully  u!<e<l  in  destroying  Hoe  and  other  insect  pests  in 
railroad  coaches,  jails,  and  private  houses.  Experiments  showed  that  when  1  oz.  of 
potassium  cyanid  was  iise<l  to  4A0  cu.  ft.  of  space  it  was  uniformly  fatal  to  scale  insects. 
Cockroaches  were  destroyed  by  12  hours'  exposure  to  the  gas,  when  1  lb.  of  potassinin 
cyanid  was  used  to  every  100  cu.  ft.  of  space.  Bedbugs  and  various  species  of  ti^ 
were  found  to  be  most  resistant  to  the  action  of  this  gas.  In  treating  infesteil  grain, 
1  or.,  of  potassium  cyanid  to  12  cu.  ft  of  space  was  found  inefficient  in  the  deetnic- 
tion  of  Calandra  oryza  and  C.  granaria. 

The  vase  of  hydrocyanie-add  gat  for  ejierminating  houtehold  intedt,  W.  R.  Bealtie 
(pp.  80-84). — From  experiments  with  gas  in  combating  cockroaches  {Periplaneta  amer- 
icana),  it  is  concluded  that  0.1  gm.  of  98  |>er  cent  cyanid  of  potassium  per  cubic  loot 
is  sufficient  to  Mil  all  roaches  within  a  }>eriod  of  3  hours. 

Interit  of  the  year  in  Ohio,  F.  M.  Welnifr  mid  W.  AViirW  (pp.  84-90). — Notes  on 
chinch  bug,  Hesfian  fly,  strawberry  weevil,  <«nkerwonn,  western  <-om-root  worm, 
pea  louse,  cabbage  bug,  San  Jos^  scale,  southeni  turkey  gnat,  and  various  other  inserts, 
together  with  a  brief  report  on  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  green  arsenoid,  Paris  green, 
whale  oil  soap,  and  tolmcco  dust. 

Summarizing  the  results  uf  experiments  with  S/iorotrlchum  glolmHferttm  since  1894. 
it  is  stated  that  this  fungus  gives  no  evidence  of  its  value  in  protecting  the  country 
from  an  annual  recurrence  of  an  attack  of  chinch  bugs.  Observations  on  the  spread 
of  San  Josd  scale  from  infested  fruit  indicate  that  infestation  from  such  sources  taker 
place  slowly. 

Fruilt  terioutly  injured  by  motht,  C.  W.  Molly  (90-93). — A  report  is  made  on  the 
injury  to  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  peaches,  figs,  citrus,  and  other  fruits  by  a 
moth  ( Ophiuza  lienardi) .  The  moth  was  observed  making  punctures  in  fruits  by 
means  of  its  proboscis,  through  which  the  juices  were  sucked. 

Notet  on  fimr  imported  pettt,  A.  II.  Kirkhtid  (pp.  93-97). — ObeervationR  oo  the 
distribution  and  injurious  attacks  of  the  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail  moth,  imported 
elm-leaf  beetle,  and  imported  willow  weevil  [Cryptorhyndiut  lapalhi).  Daring  the 
year  a  new  colony  of  gy|)sy  moth  was  discovered  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  colony 
extended  over  an  area  of  about  2  square  miles.     Daring  1900  it  is  stated  that  juac- 
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tically  no  damage  by  the  moth  occurred  throughout  the  whole  infested  district  The 
numbers  are  increasing,  however,  and  more  serious  damage  is  expected.  Many 
complaints  were  made  of  the  brown-tail  moth,  partly  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
eSect  of  the  hairs  of  caterpillars  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Drought,  heal,  and  insect  life,  Mary  E.  MurtfeUU  (pp.  97-99). — During  the  unusually 
dry  seafon  cf  1901  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis  it  was  observed  that  cutworms,  plum 
«nirciilio(<,  bollworras,  codling  moths,  horseflies,  and  grasshoppers  were  very  badly 
allccted  by  the  excessive  drought  and  heat  and  rapidly  disappeared  as  the  sea.«on 
advanced.  A  few  other  insects  seemed  to  be  favorably  affected  by  these  conditions. 
Among  these,  mention  may  be  made  of  ants,  crickets,  and  Lepitma  domestica. 

Tlie  codlingr  moth,  W.  W.  Froggatt  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  Smith  Wales,  IS  (1901),  No. 
S,  pp.  1S54^1S65,  pi.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  this  insect 
and  on  its  distribution  in  New  South  Wales.  In  combating  the  pest  the  author 
recommends  scraping  the  loose  bark  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  spraying  with  Paris 
green,  painting  the  trees,  destruction  of  windfalls,  and  removal  of  all  rubbish  from 
infested  storehouses.  Notes  are  given  on  legislation  adopte<l  agamst  the  codling 
moth  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  West  Australia. 

A  report  is  given  on  experiments  extending  over  2  years  in  combating  the  codling 
moth.  The  trees  upon  which  the  experiments  were  made  were  335  in  number  and 
some  of  them  were  also  attacked  by  canker  and  woolly  aphis.  All  orchards  in  the 
vicinity  were  badly  infested  with  codling  moth.  Paris  green  was  applied  soon  after 
the  blossoms  fell  and  later  the  trees  were  Imnded  with  burlap  and  the  bands  removed 
and  examined  at  regular  intervals.  The  number  of  larvte  killed  under  the  bands 
during  the  2  years  is  tabulated,  showing  the  dates  of  the  different  inspections.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  18,.505  lar\'te  were  captured  under  the  bands,  and  during  the  second 
year  25,796  were  captured  in  this  way.  The  maximum  number  of  larvae  captured 
under  the  band  of  a  single  tree  for  the  season  was  673. 

Codling'  moth,  G.  Quinjj  {.four.  Agr.  and  Ind.,  South  Aufiralia,  5  {1901),  No.  4, 
pp.  SS7-SS9). — Brief  notes  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  this  insect,  together  with 
recommendations  regarding  insecticide  treatment.  The  remeilies  recommen<le<l  for 
the  codling  moth  include  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  <»terpillars  by  kerosene 
emulsion,  by  scraping  the  stems  of  trees,  applying  bands  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  col- 
lecting infested  and  foreign  fruits,  destruction  of  rubbish  in  orchards,  cliHlnfe<-tlon  of 
fniit  houses  and  packing  cases,  and  spraying  with  arsenitcs. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  muskmelon,  E.  Walker  ( Arkansas  !^.  Bid.  G9,  pp. 
81-S4). — ^The  melon  louse  (Aphis gossyini)  is  considered  the  most  important  injurious 
insect  on  muskmelons.  When  the  vines  are  sprayed  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco  before  the  leaves  have  become  badly  curled  the  insect  may  be  effectively 
checkeil.  In  the  author's  experiments  the  tobacco  decoction  was  applied  with  a 
knapen<;k  sprayer  to  which  a  bent  extension  pipe  was  attached;  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  could  be  readily  sprayed.  No  injurious  effects  from  toljacco  decoctions 
were  obserN-ed.  It  is  suggested  that  weedy  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  melon  patches 
should  be  burned  over. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  in  1900,  but  waa 
not  early  enough  to  affect  young  melons  badly.  In  combating  this  insect  a  number 
of  repellent  substances  are  recommended,  including  air-elaked  lime,  tobacco  dust, 
land  plaster  impregnated  with  kerosene,  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  Brief  notes  are 
also  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  melon  worm  and  pickle  worm,  and 
the  usual  remedies  for  these  insects  are  recommended. 

The  pickle  worm  (Uargraronis  nitidalis),  A.  L.  Quaintance  (Georgia  Sta. 
Bid.  64,  pp.  71-94,  plx.  S). — While  the  pickle  worm  is  injurious  to  a  number  of 
cucurbit  plants,  special  attention  is  given  in  this  bulletin  to  treatment  of  muskmelons 
to  prevent  its  injuries  to  this  plant.  The  insect  is  injurious  in  the  larval  stage  only. 
The  larvse  bore  cyhndrical  holes  into  the  fruit  during  any  stage  of  its  growth.    Flow- 
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era  are  frequently  attacked,  eflperially  in  equashee.    The  vines  may  also  be  injured, 
long  cavities  lieing  eaten  up  ur  down  in  the  eteni,  Bometimeg  beneath  the  suriaoe  ol 
the  ground.    The  food  plants  of  the  inject  include  nearly  all  of  the  cultivated  cucur- 
bits.   It  is  a  species  of  .4meri<«n  origin  and  is  quite  widely  distributed  throoghoat 
the  I'nited  States.     A  description  is  given  of  the  various  stages  of  the  insect.     The 
moth  is  proltably  strictly  nocturnal,  flying  mostly  after  midnight.    Ovipoeition  ocean 
al.>w>  at  night.    Theeggs  are  laid,  either  singly  orsometimes  in  clusters  of  from  3  to 8, 
on  flowers  or  flower  buds  or  on  young  and  tender  parts  of  the  plant.     On  batching 
the  larvw  work  their  way  down  through  the  stem  or  leaves,  eating  out  cbanoels. 
When  the  eggs  are  laid  on  flower  buds  of  squash  the  lar\'ae  may  remain  in  the  plants 
until  fully  grown.    The  older  larv«e  crawl  about  from  one  plant  to  another  and 
attack  the  fruits;  a  number  of  larvte  may  be  found  in  a  single  muskmelon.     Several 
brtxxls  appear  during  the  summer  and  fall  until  checked  by  cold  weather.     The 
length  of  the  life  cycle  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  is  from  24  to  27  days.     No 
parasite  was  bred  by  the  author  from  this  insect.    In  preventing  the  injuries  of 
pickle  worm  to  nmskmelons  it  is  well  to  remember  that  early  muskmelons  lai^gely 
escape  injury  on  account  of  the  late  appearance  of  the  moth;    In  general,  a  serious 
attack  may  l>e  ex|>ci'ted  only  upon  late  muskmelons.    After  harvesting  the  plants 
should  l)e  removed  and  destroyed,  or  if  it  is  not  done  at  that  time,  all  plants  and 
rubbish  should  l)e  rake<l  up  and  burned  in  late  fall  or  winter,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
pupa>  of  the  inset-t  in  such  situations.    The  use  of  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
other  arsenical  poisons  is  of  little  value  in  combating  this  insect.    The  pickle  worm 
shows  a  deci(le<l  preference  for  scjuash  blossoms,  and  the  most  successful  remedy  for 
the  insect  consists  in  planting  rows  of  squashes  through  the  melon  fields  and  remov- 
ing the  Hquash  blossoms  after  the  larvie  of  the  insect  begin  to  appear.    In  1900  1,640 
'arvue  were  captured  in  this  way  on  an  experimental  plat,  and  in  1901  5,519  Iarv» 
were  taken  in  the  same  manner.    It  is  believed  that  by  planting  squashes  at  different 
times,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  first  of 
August,  an<l  by  carefully  removing  wilted  squash  blossoms  from  time  to  time,  the 
majority  of  the  larvre  of  the  pickle  worm  may  thus  be  captured  and  destroyed. 

Asparagus  beetles,  K.  S.tJd  (Promelheiu,  13  (1901),  No.  635,  pp.  166-171, fyf. 
,1) . — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating  the  common 
8|)ei'ies  of  asi»aragus  l)eetle8,  including  Orioreris  atparagi,  C.  Ig-puncUUa,  C.  14-punc- 
lalii,  owl  C.  5-pitiiclata. 

Three  orchard  pests,  E.  D.  San-derso.n  (Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  SS, pp.  19,  figs.  11).— 
The  apple-bud  borer  (Stenngopliji-ha  pj/ricolana)  injures  the  terminal  shoots  of  young 
apple  trees  in  orchards  and  nursery  stock,  and  attacks  the  tips  of  water  sprouts  on 
old  trees.  A  description  is  given  of  the  larvte  and  moth.  The  insect  winters  in  a 
larval  condition  in  the  terminal  twigs.  The  moths  appear  about  the  middle  of  May, 
another  broinl  late  in  August,  and  probably  another  early  in  October.  The  whole 
lite  cycle  apparently  occupies  alwut  6  weeks,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  4  broods. 
The  worst  injury  is  done  by  the  second  and  third  broods,  especially  in  August.  The 
eggs  are  probably  laid  singly  among  the  unfolding  terminal  leaves.  Many  of  the 
larvte  are  found  to  be  parasitized.  Arsenical  sprays  are  of  little  value  in  combating 
the  insect.  The  most  effective  preventive  remedy  consists  in  removing  infested 
water  sprouts  and  terminal  twigs  of  orchard  and  nursery  trees;  all  such  prunings 
should  be  gathered  and  burned  in  order  to  destroy  the  larvie. 

Fruit-tree  bark  borer  (Euzophera  semifuiuralis)  bores  beneath  the  bark  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  gains  entrance  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  on  the 
trunk  or  at  the  stumps  of  pruned  branches.  In  some  cases  the  trees  are  badly 
girdled  and  killed.  The  insect  hibernates  in  cocoons  beneath  the  bark.  The  adult 
moths  appear  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  a  second  brood  of  larvx  appears  in 
September.    A  description  of  the  insect  in  its  larval  and  adult  conditions  is  given. 
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The  remedies  recommended  for  this  species  consist  in  painting  abrasions  in  the  bark, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  Paris  green;  scraping  loose  bits  of  bark  from  the  trunk  and 
applying  a  wash  of  whale-oil  soap,  caustic  soft  soap,  or  other  substances  in  winter; 
in  the  summer  the  borers  may  l)e  cut  out. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  periodical  cicada  with  special  reference  to  the  brood 
which  will  appear  during  the  present  season.  It  is  urged  that  orchards  should  not 
be  pruned  too  closely,  and  that  where  possible  budding  and  grafting  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  appearance  of  the  cicadas. 

The  cherry  fly,  K.  Saj6  (Prometheus,  12  (1901),  No.  614,  PP-  663-668,  fig.  1).— 
Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Spilographa  cerasi.  In 
breeding  experiments  with  this  insect  it  was  found  that  the  species  lives  over  in  the 
pupa  condition  until  the  second  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  some  cases  it  may 
remain  in  that  state  until  the  third  year.  It  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the 
emergence  of  the  adult  insect  from  the  pupa  during  the  first  year,  although  the  tem- 
perature and  moisture  conditions  were  made  as  favorable  as  possible.  As  a  result  of 
the  author's  observations  it  is  recommended  that  the  soil  around  infested  trees  should 
be  removed  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  and  covered  in  such  a  manner  that  the  insects 
can  not  escape.  This  soil  should  be  left  undisturbed  during  the  summer  of  the  sec- 
ond year  in  order  to  make  it  certain  that  all  insects  contained  in  it  are  destroyed. 
Infested  cherries  when  detected  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  or  otherwise  treated 
so  as  to  destroy  the  fly  larvae  contained  in  them. 

Bemedies  for  the  cankerworm,  C.  M.  Weed  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  85,  pp. 
69-76,  figs.  S). — ^The  cankerworm  is  reported  as  having  done  an  unusual  amount  of 
injury  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  this  insect.  In  combating  the  cankerworm,  banding  the  trees  and  spraying  with 
arsenicalsare  recommended.  Good  results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  Bodlime  in 
painting  trees.  This  substance  is  placed  around  the  trunks  of  old  trees  and  is 
removed  after  danger  from  the  cankerworm  is  past  Brief  directions  are  given  for 
applying  arseniirals  for  destroying  the  cankerworm.  Mention  is  made  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  Paris  green,  and  Scheele's  green  in  this  connection. 

Chirrant  aphides  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  306-SlS,figs.  S).— 
Descriptive,  biological,  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  species  of  plant  lice  affecting 
currants,  in(;hiding  RhopaUmphum  ribis,  Myms  ribis  and  M.  cerim.  Brief  mention  is 
made  of  the  natural  enemies  of  these  insects.  As  a  treatment  for  currant-plant  lice 
it  is  recommemled  that  infested  bushes  should  be  cut  back  and  the  pruned  twigs  be 
destroyed.  A  caustic  alkali  wash  may  be  applied  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  plant 
lice.  Besides  this  wash,  kerosene  emulsion  and  a  decoction  of  quassia,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  kerosene  emulsion,  are  recommended. 

Thrips  on  cacao  trees,  H.  Maxwell-Lbfroy  (  West  Indian  Bui.,  H  (1901)  No.  3, 
pp.  176-190,  figs.  3). — It  is  reiwrted  that  cacao  trees  in  Barbados  suffer  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  the  attack  of  thrips.  The  insect  injured  the  leaves  of 
young  and  old  trees  and  attacked  po<ls  in  all  stages.  The  pods  turned  to  a  deep 
brown  color  as  the  result  of  injury  from  thrips.  It  is  suggesteil  that  not  all  of  the 
damage  to  cacao  trees  which  has  been  attributed  to  thrips  is  really  due  to  these 
Insects.  In  controlling  the  thrips  it  is  recommended  that  after  the  beans  are  removed 
infested  pods  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  where  the  young  thrips 
mature,  but  should  be  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Pods  and  leaves  may  be 
sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion,  resin  wash,  or  other  similar  insecticides.  Other 
native  food  plants  of  the  insect  in  the  vicinity  of  cacao  plantations  should  be  destroyed. 
Formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  resin  wash,  resin  compound,  kerosene 
emulsion,  resin  and  whale-oil  soap  combined,  and  whale-oil  soap. 

Combating  the  coffee  borer  (Rev.  Agr.  Riunion,  7  (1901)  No.  10,  pp.  41g-417). — 
Notes  are  presented  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  appearance  of  Botys  caffealit.    The 
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insect  slightly  resembles  in  its  life  history  the  codling  moth,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  oofiee  plants  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  beginning  with  the  first  applicatioii 
about  20  days  after  flowering.    One  application  is  usually  not  sufBcieot 

The  capriflcation  of  figs,  K.  Saj6  (I^ometheut,  li  (1901),  No».  6gg,  pp.  7SS-79t; 
6gS,  pp.  SCnsil;  6g4,  pp.  82S-SS7,fig».  11).— In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  gen- 
eral account  of  the  agency  of  the  fig  insect  in  the  fertilization  of  Smyrna  figs.  The 
discussion  is  based  partly  on  publications  of  this  Department. 

Bxperimenta  in  the  destruction  of  Diaspidee  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  P. 
Mabshal  (^nn.  In*.  Nat.  Agron.,  94  (1837-1900),  No.  16,  pp.  5S7-698). — The  speiies 
of  scales  upon  which  these  experiments  were  made  were  Atpidiotux  oHrexformii  ami 
Ditufpi*  piricola.  Ex.periment8  with  undiluted  kerosene  were  made  under  a  nnmber 
of  conditions.  On  February  26,  5  apple  trees  were  sprinkled  with  kerosene  All  of 
the  scales  were  destroye<l  and  no  injury  was  done  to  the  trees.  On  March  25  plnm, 
apple.and  peartrees  were  sprinkled  with  crude  petroleum.  Thetreeswere  not  infested 
with-«cales  and  the  experiment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eSei-t 
of  the  oil  on  the  trees.  The  trees  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  Ko 
injury  was  done  to  the  trees  ex<!ept  to  the  inflorescence  of  the  pears.  The  flowen  of 
the  apple  appeare<l  not  to  Ije  injured.  Similar  experiments  were  made  on  other 
trees,  with  like  results.  In  one  experiment  made  on  April  9  the  leaves  of  apples  were 
somewhat  burned  by  the  use  of  pure  kerosene.  An  exfieriment  with  Ruarian  oil  of 
naphtha,  which  was  applied  to  pear  and  plum  trees  on  March  25,  showed  that  tliie 
substance  was  very  injurious  to  the  trees.  A  kerosene  emulsion  was  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  Boiling  water  1,600  parts,  black  soap  400  parts,  petroleum  l.OOO 
parts.  This  mixture  was  sprayed  on  apple  trees  on  April  9,  with  the  resolt  thai 
nearly  all  of  the  scales  were  killed  and  only  a  few  of  the  apple  bloeeoms  were  injureil. 
Crude  vaselin  diluted  with  kerosene  was  sprinkled  upon  apple  trees  on  April  8.  It 
formed  a  thick  and  persistent  coat  on  the  trees  and  killed  all  the  scales,  hut  greatly 
injured  the  tree.  An  experiment  with  pure  oil  of  sesame  showed  that  this  snbetamc, 
while  destructive  to  the  scales,  was  very  injurious  to  ve^tation.  An  emulsion  of  oil 
of  sesame  and  kerosene  was  made  in  the  following  proportions:  Black  soap  200  (larts 
water  600  parts,  oil  of  sesame  150  parts,  and  kerosene  100  parts.  This  mixture  wa» 
sprinkle*!  on  apple  trees  on  April  8.  All  of  the  scales  were  destroyed  and  little  injorv 
was  done  to  the  trees.  Kxperiments  were  made  with  mixtures  containing  heavy  oil 
of  coal  tar.  One  mixture  was  prepare<l  in  the  following  proportions:  Water  l.allO 
parts,  heavy  oil  of  coal  tar  900  parts,  black  soap  400  parts.  Pear  trees  sprayed  with 
this  mixture  diluted  in  6  parts  of  water,  on  April  22,  were  uninjured,  but  the  mixture 
had  no  effect  upon  the  scales.  Similar  negative  results  were  obtained  from  a  mixture 
prepared  as  follows:  Heavy  oil  of  croal  tar  1  kg.,  brown  naphthalene  1  kg.,  quicklime 
0  kg.,  and  water  25  kg.  Another  mixture  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Heavy  oil  of  coal  tar  1  cc,  brown  naphthalene  1  cc.,  quicklime  6  cc,  water  30  cc, 
black  soap  50  gm.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  scales  were  destroyed  by  this 
mixture  and  v^etation  was  uninjured.  An  experiment  with  black  soap  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  250  gni.  of  soap  to  500  gm.  of  water  showed  that  this  sab- 
stance  caused  no  injury  to  the  trees  and  destroyed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
scales.  Pure  pyroligneous  acid  was  sprinkled  on  apple  trees  on  April  1;  neariy  all  of 
the  scales  were  killed  and  the  tree  was  not  seriously  affected.  Several  experiment! 
with  hot  water  were  also  conducted  by  the  author.  It  is  considered  that  kerowoe 
an<l  crude  petroleum  are  the  most  efficient  insecticides  in  the  destniction  of  scale 
insects,  and  do  not  seriously  injure  apple  or  pear  trees,  even  in  bloom.  Heat  is  efi«t- 
ive  in  the  destruction  of  scales,  if  the  superficial  parts  of  the  trees  can  be  brought  tt> 
a  temperature  of  60  to  65°  C,  but  the  difficulty  of  applying  water  to  all  parts  of  tl» 
tree  at  this  temperature  is  so  great  that  this  method  for  the  destruction  of  scales  i> 
practically  impossible. 
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Certain  European  species  of  Iiocanium  and  svecies  collected  from  intro- 
duced plants,  G.  B.  King  and  L.  Reh  {Bol  Mus.,  Abt.  Pflanzetwchttiz,  Ilamburij,  3 
( 1900-1901),  pp.  P).— Descriptive  and  biological  notes  on  each  species  of  this  genus. 
A  table  is  presented  showing  the  food  plants  of  different  species. 

Inspection  and  certification  of  nursery  stock,  W.  M.  Scxxrr  ( Georgia  StuU  Bd. 
Ent.  Bui.  S,  pp.  12,fi(i».  5).— In  this  bulletin  instructions  are  given  to  Georgia  nursery- 
men concerning  the  requirements  of  the  Georgia  law  and  rules  and  requirements  of 
the  board  governing  inspection  and  transportation  of  nursery  stock.  Information  is 
also  furnished  to  outside  nurserymen  who  desire  to  sell  stock  in  the  State  of  Cieorgia 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  w(M>lly  aphis  and  crown  gall,  which  are  considered  danger- 
ous and  prevent  the  issuance  of  certificates. 

How  to  make  a  fumigating  house  so  as  to  distribute  the  gas,  K.  D.  Sandeb- 
60N  (Rural  New  Yorker,  60  (1901),  No.  g699,  p.  707,  figt.  3).—\  brief  description  is 
given  of  some  details  of  structure  of  a  fumigating  house  designed  for  the  purpow  of 
distributing  the  gas  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  space. 

Keport  on  the  work  of  the  Section  for  Plant  Protection  from  January  1, 
1900,  to  March  81,  1901,  C.  Brick  (Bol.  ifug.,  Abt.  Pflanzentchulz,  Hamburg,  S 
( 1900-1901), p}).  10). — Of  the  apples  which  were  introduced  from  America  during  this 
perifxl  4  barrels,  1  basket,  and  931  crates  were  found  to  l)e  infested  with  San  Jow*  scale. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  localities  from  which  the  apples  were  shipi>e<l  and  giv- 
ing the  comparative  infestation  of  different  varieties  of  apples.  San  Jos^  stale  wiis 
found  for  the  first  time  in  Hamburg  on  apples  shipped  from  Canada.  Besides  the 
San  Jose  scale,  Chionaxjuis  furfiirig,  Aspidiolut  camellia:,  A.  forbesi,  and  MytUaiiiiig 
pomorum  were  found  on  apples.  Two  crates  and  one  basket  of  pears  were  found 
infest(HL  with  San  Jose  scale,  and  other  scale  insects  were  also  found  on  this  fruit 
Brii  f  notes  are  given  on  the  importation  of  dried  fruit  from  California,  FjiKtern 
Unite<l  States, and  South  America,  with  notes  on  the  condition  of  this  fruit  and  para- 
siteri  found  upon  it  Large  quantities  of  living  plants  iiniK>rte<l  from  Japan  and  the 
l'nit<^sl  States  were  in8pe<-te<l.  The  San  Jos^  siale  was  found  on  a  numlx.'r<«f  s|>ecie8 
from  .Japan,  but  was  not  discovere«l  on  living  plants  coming  from  America. 

The  use  of  calcium  carbid  in  the  destruction  of  phylloxera,  F.  Va.'jsii.likkb 
(But.  Min.  Agr.  [France],  JO  (1901),  No.  :i,  pp.  ^.-'if-;?^'*).— The  author  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments  in  comlmting  phylloxera  by  applications  of  pure  calcium  car- 
bid  inlxe<l  in  various  preparations  with  lime  and  the  residues  of  calcium  carbid. 
In  one  series  of  experiments  the  residues  alone  were  use*l;  in  the  second,  a  mixture 
was  used  containing  80  per  cent  of  residues  and  20  of  calcium  carbid;  in  the  third, 
a  mixture  (containing  80  per  cent  of  lime  and  20  per  cent  of  calcium  carbid;  and  in 
the  fourtli,  a  mixture  containing  25  {>er  cent  of  residues,  25  ])er  cent  of  lime,  and 
50  per  cent  calcium  carbid.  The  various  experiments  indicate  c<mclusively  ihat 
phosphorated  hydrogen  and  ammonia  are  the  insecticides  and  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents of  calcium  carbid.  The  pure  carbid  was  found  to  be  less  effective  than  the 
re-idues  from  its  manufacture  for  the  destructiou  of  phylloxera.  It  was  found  that 
as  much  as  2,000  kg.  of  the  residues  per  hectare  were  applied  without  injury  to  the 
vineyards.  It  is  recommended  that  500  kg.  per  hectare  be  adopted  as  a  safe  and 
effective  treatment. 

During  these  experiments  it  was  found  tliat  success  or  failure  from  the  use  of  cal- 
cium carbid  and  its  residues  depended  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  with 
regard  to  moisture.  Treatment  was  successful  only  when  the  soil  was  in  a  normal 
state  of  humidity,  and  failed  when  the  soil  was  very  dry  and  also  when  it  was 
excessively  moist.  This  treatment  was  found  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  soils. 
The  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  were  fully  as  satisfactory  as  those 
obtained  from  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon,  and  the  treatment  does  not  iu  any  way 
endanger  the  life  or  vitality  of  the  grapevine. 
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Important  details  of  spraying,  A.  V.  Stcbkkracch  {lUinoit  Sla.  Bui.  SS, 
pp.  167-188,  figii.  IS). — The  author  presents  a  detailed  description  of  certain  points 
in  the  preparation  and  application  of  spraying  materials  frequently  not  conadered 
in  bulletins  on  this  subject  A  classification  of  spraying  mixtures  is  given,  together 
with  brief  notes  on  the  nature  of  parasitic  fungi  and  the  action  of  fungicides  upon 
them.  Spraying  mixtures  are  arranged  in  3  classes,  (1)  in  which  insolnble  sub- 
stances are  held  in  suspension,  (2)  simple  solutions,  and  (3)  emulsions  and  mechan- 
ical mixtures.  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture  are  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  first  class,  ammoniacal  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash  of  the  second  class,  and 
mechanical  mixtures  of  kerosene  with  water  of  the  third  class.  Directions  are  given 
for  the  selection  and  use  of  proper  agitators,  the  placing  of  pum{»  on  barrels,  and 
the  metho<]  of  applying  the  spray.  In  spraying  with  Paris  green  it  is  urged  that  the 
liquid  should  be  thrown  in  a  fine  mist,  and  that  the  leaves  shoald  be  covered  with 
small  globules  which  do  not  run  together.  When  too  much  fluid  is  osed  the  indi- 
vidual droi>a  run  together  and  fall  off  the  leaves;  a  portion  of  the  poison  is  thus  loet 
and  the  leaves  may  be  injured  where  large  drops  accumulate.  The  same  directional 
apply  to  the  uHe  of  simple  solutions,  except  where  they  are  used  for  insecticide  pni^ 
poses.  In  the  use  of  emulsions  and  mechanical  mixtures  the  author  obtained  better 
results  with  larger  nozzles  than  those  used  for  simple  solutions.  Especial  discussion 
is  given  to  the  pro{)er  character  of  Paris  green,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoniacal 
copper  carlwnatc  solution.  It  is  stated  that  Paris  green  has  proved  very  unsati^ac- 
tory  and  sometimes  harmful  in  Illinois.  The  requirements  for  good  Paris  green 
are  nientione<l,  together  with  the  usual  tests,  including  that  of  color,  ammonia,  and 
with  a  microscope.  The  objections  to  Paris  green  are  generally  so  serious  tliat  the 
author  rtH-ominends  the  use  of  home  arsenicals  to  replace  Paris  green.  Arsenate  of 
lead  and  arscnite  of  lime  are  es|>ccially  recommended.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on 
the  method  of  preparing  the  liquid  constituents  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  of  com- 
bining thcHe  constituents  in  order  to  make  a  stable  mixture.  It  is  urged  that  the 
concentrateil  solutions  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  should  never  be  mixed,  but  that 
these  materials  should  l)e  combined  only  after  being  diluted  and  being  allowed  to  cool. 
Precipitation  is  much  lessapt  to  take  place  under  these  conditions.  Directions  are  also 
given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

The  fowl  tick  (Argras  americanua),  W.  W.  Froogatt  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  Smilk 
W'alfK,  IJ  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  1S40-1.15S,  pi.  1).—A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  insect,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  discoased  in 
(»nnectic)n  with  a  detailed  bibliography.  According  to  the  author's  obser>'ation8, 
this  tick  avoids  damp  places  and  is  usually  not  found  in  wood  on  the  ground,  but 
rather  in  dry  nestitig  boxes  or  in  cracks  of  the  building.  In  order  to  prevent  attacks 
of  this  i>est  it  is  recommended  that  chicken  houses  be  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  l)e  easily  cleaned.  The  house  might  profitably  be  painted  with  coal  tar 
in  order  to  prevent  the  tick  from  securing  a  foothold.  Old  unused  sheds  loosely 
constructed  should  be  destroyed  or  removed  to  some  distance  from  occupied  chicken 
houses.  Tree  trunks  in  the  neighborhood  of  chicken  quarters  should  be  scraped  and 
sprayed  with  kerosene  in  order  to  kill  any  ticks  which  may  be  hidden  under  the 
bark. 

Silk  culture,  G.  McCarthv  {Bui.  North  Carolina  Slate  Bd.  Agr.,  3S  (1901),  No. 
11,  pp.  7-S9,  figs.  6) . — In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  brief  popular  discussion  of  the 
history  of  silk  culture;  the  habits,  life  history,  and  food  plants  of  the  silkworm; 
and  various  details  concerning  the  rearing  of  silkworms;  the  preparation  of  the  silk 
threads  from  the  cocoon;  and  on  the  possibilities  of  silk  raising  in  the  United  States. 

Wintering  of  bees,  U.  Gcblbr  (Rev.  Internal.  Apicult.,  tS  (1901),  No.  li,  pp. 
3S8-S4S). — A  general  discussion  is  given  to  the  subject  of  hibernation  of  beee.  Exper- 
iments have  shown  that  bees  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  7  to  8°  C.  can  live  but  a 
short  time.    The  3  means  by  which  heat  is  lost  from  colonies  of  bees  are  bv  conduc- 
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tion,  radiation,  and  by  currents  of  air.  Honey  is  known  to  be  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  and  gives  off  very  little  heat  by  radiation.  It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  loss 
of  heat  from  the  hive  takes  place  largely  by  currents  of  air.  In  providing  for  a  sec- 
cessful  wintering  of  bees  it  is  urged  that  special  attention  be  given  to  securing  a 
proper  amount  of  fresh  air  with  the  least  loss  of  heat  by  air  currents.  In  order  that 
bees  may  be  successfully  hibernated  it  is  necessary  that  the  colonies  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  produce  the  required  degree  of  heat  without  sjiecial  effort,  that  the  l)ees  be 
not  subjected  to  any  disturbance  from  outside  interference,  and  that  a  proper  amount 
of  food  be  readily  accessible. 

Fotil  brood,  C.  D.  Smith  and  J.  M.  Rankin  (Michigan  /Sfa.  Spec.  Bid.  14,  pp. 
11,  fig.  1). — The  authors  give  a  general  discussion  of  this  disease,  based  mainly 
on  the  investigations  of  N.  E.  France,  W.  McEvoy,  and  F.  C.  Harrison.  A  copy  of 
the  Michigan  law  relative  to  foul  brood  is  given. 


FOODS— miTEITIOlSr. 

The  cost  of  food:  A  study  in  dietaries,  Ellen  H.  Richards  (Neio  York:  John 
Wilry  &  Son»;  Txmdon:  Chapman  <t  Hall,  1901,  1.  ed.,  pp.  161). — The  principles  of 
nutrition  are  discussed,  and  also  the  diets  suited  to  persons  of  different  ages  and 
occupations  and  under  different  surroundings.  Sample  diets  are  given,  costing  from 
10  to  60  cts.  per  day,  a  method  of  computing  dietary  studies  is  explained,  and  a 
dietary  made  at  the  School  of  Housekeeping  reported.  From  her  previous  publica- 
tions, the  author  quotes  the  results  of  4  dietary  studies  of  workingmen's  families' 
and  other  investigations. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  glossary  of  terms  and  a  se1e<;te<l  bibliography. 

Douglas's  encyclopsedia  (London:  W.  Douglas  &  Song,  Ltd.,  [_1901],  pp.  40S, 
ill. ). — As  stated  in  the  subtitle,  this  is  designed  as  a  reference  book  for  bacon  curers, 
bacon-factory  managers,  bacon  agents,  meat  purveyors,  meat  inspectors,  meat  sales- 
men, abattoir  superintendents,  city,  county,  or  local  authority  officers,  cold-storage 
proprietors  and  managers,  sausage  and  pork-pie  makers,  and  all  other  industries 
associated  with  the  meat,  pork,  provision,  and  general  food  trades. 

The  digestibility  of  pentosans,  J.  KOnio  and  F.  Rkinhardt  (Zlgrhr.  Ikikrmch. 
Nahr.u.  GenutmUl.,  6  (1902),  No.3,pp.  110-116). — Experiments  with  man  are  reported 
in  which  materials  rich  in  pentosans  were  added  to  a  simple  mixed  diet.  The  articles 
selected  were  canned  green  peas,  dried  jhsis,  purple  cabbage,  canned  string  l>eans, 
army  bread,  Graham  bread,  zwieback,  and  l)eer.  The  conclusion  was  reache<i  that 
pentosans  are  very  thoroughly  assimilated  and  utilized. 

The  effect  of  mastication  upon  the  digestibility  of  foods,  Lehmann  (/Jurhr. 
Unternich.  Nahr.  t(.  Gentigsmll.,  4  (1901),  No.  -24,  p.  1168). — Experiments  by  methods 
of  artificial  digestion  showed  that  finely  divided  proteid  material  was  much  more 
thoroughly  digestetl  in  a  given  time  than  large  piet;es  of  the  same  material.  Tests 
are  also  reported  with  raw  and  cooked  apples,  and  raw  and  cooked  potatoes.  The 
finely  divided  material  digested  more  thorougly  than  that  which  was  coarser,  and 
the  cooked  more  thoroughly  than  the  raw.  These  exi)eriments  were  reporteil  in  a 
paper  presented  at  the  seventy-third  meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians 
at  Hamburg,  September,  1901. 

Foods,  feeding,  and  prepared  foods,  H.  Zellner  (Zlschr.  Unlernich.  Nahr.  u. 
OenusmnU.,  4  (1901),  No.  S4,  pp.  117S,  1174).— \n  a  paper  presented  at  the  seventy- 
third  meeting  of  the  Gennan  Naturalists  and  Physicians  held  at  Hamburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  the  author  describes  and  discusses  a  number  of  peptones  and  similar 
preparations. 


'Rpt.  New  Jersey  Bd.  Health,  17  (1893),  p.  425. 
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Observations  on  the  digestion  of  proteids  with  papain,  L.  B.  Mk<i>8l  and 
F.  P.  [Tnobriiill  (Reprint  from  Trans.  Qmueclicut  Acad.  Art*  and  Set.,  It  (1901),  Od., 
pp.  14). — In  the  anthore'  opinion  the  obeervations  reported  by  them  "  indicate  that 
papain  belongs  to  a  claee  of  enzynis  which  differ  somewhat  in  type  from  the  two 
proteolytic  enzyme  that  have  receive<l  inuet  careful  investigation  in  the  past,  viz, 
pepsin  and  trypsin.  While  the  products  of  the  papain  digestion  of  proteids  resemble 
quite  closely  those  of  pepsin  so  far  as  these  have  been  examined  in  detail,  the  enzym 
differs  from  ordinary  animal  pepsin  in  that  it  acts  readily  in  both  neutral  and  alka- 
line media.  Dn  the  other  hand,  although  papain  is  comparable  with  trypsin  in 
exerting  a  solvent  action  in  fluids  of  various  reactions,  the  failure  to  form  leadn, 
t yrosin,  and  tryptophan  in  appreciable  quantities — at  least  under  condiUona  in  which 
they  are  readily  formed  in  lai|^  quantities  by  other  tryptic  enzyms — places  it  in  a 
claj*  of  its  own  for  the  present" 

Bread  made  from  sorghiun,  J.  Finkeuitbin  (  Wojenna  Med.  Jour.,  79  ( tool),  pp. 
S09-S.37;  aim.  in  Zlschr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  OmtunmU.,  5  (1903),  No.  l,p.  5/).— Bread 
made  from  soi^hum  seed  was  fed  to  soldiers  from  15  to  24  days.  It  was  not  very 
readily  eaten,  and  in  a  few  cases  caused  digestive  disturbances.  No  definite  effect 
on  thi-  weight  of  the  men  waj!  observed. 

Some  specimens  of  flour  and  bread  trora  the  Russian  famine  district,  A. 
Maurizio  (/Jtec/ir.  Untermdu  Sahr.  n.  Oenussmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  iH,  pp.  1017-1010).— 
Analyti(»l  data  are  reported.  To  the  article  are  appended  analyses  of  similar 
materials  by  J.  Bettels  and  A.  Olig. 

The  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  Russian  famine  bread,  Erismakm 
(Ztuchr.  Ihiiersueh.  Xahr.  u.  (ienuKsmlL,  4  (1901),  No.  i4,  pp.  1166,  lien). — The  com- 
position of  a  number  of  sorts  of  bread  in  use  in  Russia  in  times  of  famine  was  rejmrted 
and  discu!iseil  by  the  author  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  seventy-third  meeting  of 
German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Hainbuty,  September,  1901. 

The  densimeter  as  a  means  of  determining  the  value  of  flour  for  baking 
purposes,  K.  Flkurbnt  ( Compl.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parw,  1SS(1901),  jtp.  142t-t4SS).— 
A  method  of  estimating  glia<Un  is  descrilied,  which  wnsists  in  determing  the  specific 
gravity  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  flour.  An  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  called  a 
glimliiiieter,  U  described,  which,  according  to  the  author,  gives  satisfactory  resnite. 

Determining  the  quality  of  wheat  gluten,  L.  Liebkrmann  (Zigchr.  Untertuek. 
Nahr.  n.  flennsmitl.,  4  (1901),  No.  ^,pp.  1009-1016,  Jigt.  5). — A  method  of  detemiin- 
ing  the  quality  of  gluten  by  measuring  its  inci-ease  in  volume  on  heating  is  described. 

Analyses  of  oat  meal,  B.  Dyer  (Analyst,  g6  (1901),  No.  SOS,  pp.  loS-13S).—A. 
number  of  analyses  of  fine  and  coarse  oat  meal  and  rolled  oats  are  reported. 

Concerning  banana  flour  (Jour.  Agr.  Trap.,  1  (1901),  No.  5,  jtp.  143-145). — A 
number  of  articles  on  this  subject  are  briefly  abstracted.  Analyses  of  Itanana  floor, 
manioc  flour,  etc.,  are  (jnoted. 

Analyses  of  Jamaica  honey,  II.  H.  Cofsins  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  fhc.,  5  (1901), 
Not.  10,  p.  407;  11,  p.  460). — The  composition  of  3  samples  of  honey  is  reported,  the 
corrected  figures  appearing  in  the  later  publication. 

The  composition  of  a  number  of  Coniferse  seeds,  £.  Schi'Lzb  (Landw.  Vrrt. 
Stat.,  5S  (1901),  No.  4-5,  pp.  *e7-*07).— Proximate  analyses  are  reporte<l  of  the  seeds 
of  I'ir.eu  e.rcelm,  Abies  pecXinata,  Larix  europxa,  Pinut  fUretIri*,  P.  maritima,  and  P. 
cembra.    Studies  were  also  made  of  the  constituents  of  the  different  groups. 

Alcohol  as  a  protector  of  protein,  R.  O.  Nedmann  (ArcL  Hyg.,  41  (1901),  So. 
e,  pp.  85-118,  dgm.  1). — Exjxjriments  which  are  described  and  discnseed  in  detail 
led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  may  act  as  a  protector  of  protein. 

A  new  method  for  measuring  body  temperature,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  J.  F. 
Snbll  (.Ircft.  Physiol.  [Pjtiiger'i,  88  (1901),  No.  9-t0,pp.  492-500).— \r  electric  ther- 
mometer is  describeil  with  which  a  continuous  record  of  body  temperature  may  be 
obtained.  According  to  the  authors  this  instrument,  which  may  be  inserted  for  lo«^ 
perioils  in  the  rectum,  under  the  arm,  etc.,  gives  very  accurate  results. 
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Concentrated  commercial  feeding:  stuflli  in  PennayWania,  W.  Fbbak  (Penn- 
sylvania Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  81,  pp.  135). — Cotton  seed,  linseed,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat, 
com,  and  buckwheat  products  are  discussed,  together  with  special  poultry  feeds  and 
condimental  feeds.  The  bulletin  also  contains  information  of  a  general  nature 
r^arding  different  feeding  stuffs,  reprints  a  table  of  the  composition  of  a  number  of 
feeding  stuffs,  and  summarizes  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  various  States 
regulating  their  sale. 

Analyaea  of  commercial  feeding  atuffii,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  B.  O. 
White  (  Vermont  Sla.  Bui.  88,  pp.  16) . — In  the  execution  of  the  State  feeding-staS 
law  386  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  collected  in  1901  were  analyzed.  These  included 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  oat  feed,  com-and-oat  feed, 
com-and-oat  provender,  calf  and  poultry  feeds,  com  and  oats,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  and  mixed  wheat  feed. 

"No  cases  of  adulteration  were  found  among  the  cotton  seed  or  gluten  products, 
although  some  brands  do  not  grade  as  high  as  others  and  are  open  to  improvement. 
In  many  cases  the  guaranties  of  the  manufacturers  were  not  made  good.  One  linseed 
meal  was  found  to  be  adulterated. 

"Some  brands  of  oat  feeds,  corn-and-oat  feeds,  provenders,  and  the  like  were 
found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  oat  hulls,  more  than  they  should  carry 
■were  the  goods  made  from  '  pure  grains  ground  together.'  A  few  brands  were  found 
to  be  extremely  low  in  protein.  Such  feeds  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  their  pur- 
chase is  of  doubtful  advisability.    Two  adulterated  mixed  (wheat)  feeds  were  found. 

"  It  is  thought  that  on  the  whole  the  grade  of  goods,  particularly  the  provenders, 
ia  better  than  it  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law." 

The  composition  of  molaaaes  made  from  li^ht-colored  peat,  H.  Boentraobr 
(Ztichr.  Analyl.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  li,  pp.  787-789)  .—TAoXaaa^  made  from  peat  is 
briefly  described  and  3  analyses  reported. 

Fepton  feed,  A.  Shmid  (Fuhling'sLandw.  Zlg.,  60  (1901),  No.  Si,  pp.  808-811).— 
Feeding  tests  with  horses  and  draft  oxen  are  reported,  which  the  author  believes 
show  the  high  feeding  value  of  "pepton  feed." 

The  harmful  effects  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  feeding  stuff,  L.  Nam^hb 
(L'Ing.  Agr.  GembUmx,  1900,  p.  712;  abg.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  SO  (1901),  No.  5,  pp. 
its,  SS9) . — Experiments  with  young  cattle,  rabbits,  a  goat,  cow,  and  pigs  led  the 
author  to  the  conclusion  that  cotton-seed  meal  in  itself  is  not  harmful.  He  attributes 
the  poisonous  properties  which  have  been  observed  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
feeders,  ignorance  in  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal,  or  a  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Bemoving'  spines  from  prickly  pear  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  WaUt,  IS  (1901), 
No.  6,  p.  697). — In  a  brief  note  on  the  subject  it  is  stated  that  when  prickly  pear  is 
ensiled,  the  spines  soon  become  soft  and  harmless.  The  silage  is  regarded  as  nutri- 
tious and  palatable. 

Kicinus-oil  cake,  O.  Naoel  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SI  (1902),  No.  1,  pp.  SO,  SI). — 
The  author  proposes  the  following  method  for  removing  the  poisonous  properties  of 
castor  pomace,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  ricin  or  ricinin  is  soluble  in  10  per 
cent  cold  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  and  is  precipitated  out  of  this  solution  by  heatr 
ing:  Mix  the  powdered  castor  pomace  with  6  to  7  times  its  weight  of  10  per  cent  salt 
solution  and  allow  to  stand  for  6  to  8  hours,  with  thorough  stirring.  Remove  the 
solution  by  means  of  a  filter  press,  washing  with  10  per  cent  salt  solution  until  a  sam- 
ple of  the  filtrate  heated  in  a  test  tube  shows  no  precipitate.  Remove  the  cakes  from 
Xb»  filter  press  and  dry.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  to  precipitate  the  ricin  and 
the  filtered  salt  solution  may  be  used  again.    Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  ricin 
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has  no  poisonous  effect  on  chickens,  as  shown  by  experiments  in  which  they 
fed  exclusively  on  castor  pomace  for  8  days  without  injory. 

Tlie  coat  of  ■hreddin^  fodder  (  Wallacaf  Fhrmer,  96  (1901),  Ho.  4S,  p.  1641).— 
Estimates  of  (2.28  and  $3.08  per  acre  and  $2.50  per  ton  are  given  by  practical  farm- 
ers. The  estimate  of  $2.60  per  ton  is  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  an  acre  of 
com  yields  about  2  tons  of  shredded  fodder. 

Oliemiatry  of  the  animal  body  in  relation  to  cell  life,  especially  the  blood, 
L.  H.  Warner  {DieUt.  and  Hyg.  Ota.,  18  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  17-19). — ^A  discoadon 
summarizing  some  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject 

On  the  resorption  of  substances  insoluble  in  water,  H.  Friedbnthal  (Artk. 
Fhyniol.  IPfluffer],  S7  (1901),  No.  8-9,  pp.  467-47e).—Fata.l  results  showing  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  quicksilver  poisoning  followed  the  administration  of  metallic 
quicksilver  to  rats  and  cats.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  quicksilver  must  have  been 
absorbed.  This  inveetigation  was  discussed  in  relation  to  the  passage  of  fat  through 
the  intestinal  wall. 

The  passage  of  protein  through  the  intestinal  wall,  O.  Cohmhbix  (Zlackr. 
Phytiol.  Chem.,  SS  (1901),  No.  6-6,  pp.  461-465). — Experiments  by  the  author  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  disappearance  of  peptone  when  in  contact  with  the  intestinal 
wall  as  observed  by  Hofmeister,  Neumeister,  and  Salvioli,  does  not  depend  upon 
assimilation  or  rebuilding  of  albumen,  but  rather  upon  its  cleavage  to  simpler  prod- 
ucts. This  cleavf^,  the  author  believes,  is  brought  about  by  a  ferment  secreted  by 
the  mucus  membrane  of  the  intestine  for  which  the  name  erepein  is  proposed.  Tliis 
acts  upon  peptone  and  some  albumoses,  but  not  upon  albumen  itself. 

The  formation  of  glycog:en  Arom  protein,  B.  SchOndorff  (Ardu  Fhytiid. 
{.t^iiger],  88  (1901),  No.  6-8,  pp.  SS9-84S).—A  controversial  article. 

The  influence  of  gall  on  metabolism,  A.  Landauer  (Math.  u.  NtUurw.  Ber. 
Ungam  [Berlin  u.  Budapest],  IS  (1897),  pp.  75-114). — Experiments  with  dc^  are 
reported,  also  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  given. 

The  feeding  of  animals,  W.  H.  Jordan  (New  York  and  London:  The  MacmUtan 
Company,  1901,  pp.  XVn+  4S0,  figs.  10). — This  volume  includes  a  summary  of  the 
principles  of  nutrition  with  special  reference  to  the  feeding  of  farm  animals.  It 
contains  chapters  discussing  the  composition  and  requirements  of  the  animal  body, 
nutrients,  feeding  stuffs,  digestion  and  assimilation,  rations  for  growth,  meat  and 
milk  production,  production  of  force,  the  management  of  farm  animals,  and  related 
topics.  Tables  showing  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  more  important 
American  feeding  stuffs  are  included,  as  well  as  the  commonly  accepted  feeding 
standards,  and  a  comprehensive  index  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  The  author  has 
embodied  in  this  work  the  conclusions  drawn  from  investigations  made  at  European 
and  American  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  own  extended  experi- 
ence as  an  investigator  and  teacher,  and  the  work  constitutes  a  valuable  summary 
for  students  and  for  general  readers.  The  chapter  on  the  feeding  of  poultry  was 
contributed  by  W.  P.  Wheeler. 

Stock  feeding  in  the  South,  D.  R.  Pillsbry  (Tradamum,  46  (1909),  No.  9  [£}. 
anmtal],  pp.  131-13S,  figs  S) . — A  discussion  with  reference  to  local  conditions. 

Study  of  breeds  in  America;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  T.  Shaw  (New  York- 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  1901,  pp.  371,  pi.  1,  figs.  63). — ^The  available  information  regarding 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  arranged  in  systematic  order  and 
supplemented  by  much  information  regarding  the  general  subject  of  breeds  and 
breeding.  The  volume  is  especially  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  of 
agriculture. 

Methods  of  steer  feeding,  6.  C.  Watson  and  A.  K.  Risser  (Penntiylvania  Sta.  BtU. 
67,  pp.  11;  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  84,  pp.  IS). — Continuing  previous  work  (E,  S. 
R.,  12,  p.  876)  on  different  methods  of  confining  steers,  as  well  as  different  methods  of 
supplying  drinking  water,  2  tests  with  steers  are  reported,  which  were  carried  on  by 
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the  Statedepartment  of  agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  station.  The 
first  test  was  made  with  3  lots.  Lot  1  congisted  of  10  animals  kept  in  a  large  box  stall, 
20  by  21  i  ft;  lots  2  and  3  each  contained  6  steers,  all  of  which  were  kept  in  separate 
stalls.  Lots  1  and  2  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  automatic  water  basins. 
Lots  was  turned  out  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  yard  and  watered  at  a  large  trough. 
All  the  steers  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  com  meal  and  wheat  bran,  9:1,  in  such 
qnantitiee  as  were  readily  consumed,  and  were  given  native  hay  and  com  stover  in 
addition.  The  average  daily  gains  per  steer  in  the  3  lota  during  the  104  days  of 
the  test  were  as  follows:  Lot  1,  2.05  lbs.;  lot  2,  2.18  lbs.,  and  lot  3,  1.89  lbs.  Lot  1 
consumed  3.62  Ibe.  hay,  1.46  lbs.  stover,  and  8.39  lbs.  grain  per  pound  of  gain.  Simi- 
lar values  for  lot  2  were  3.21,  0.94,  and  7.82  lbs.,  respectively,  while  the  values  for  lot 
3  were  3.47,  0.79,  and  8.39  U>e.  Caring  for  the  steers  in  lot  1  required  on  an  average 
7.96  hours  per  steer;  for  lot  2,  14.8  hours,  and  for  lot  3,  15.55  hours. 

A  second  test  was  made  with  3  lots  of  2  steers  each,  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  as  noted  above.  The  average  daily  gain  per  steer  in  the  3  lots  was  2.71, 
2.92,  and  2.70  lbs.,  respectively.  The  amount  of  hay  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  in 
the  3  lots  was  4.44,  3.76,  and  3.45  lbs.,  the  corresponding  amounts  of  grain  being 
5.91,  6.24,  and  4.95  lbs. 

As  r^ards  gains  in  weight  and  food  required  per  pound  of  gain,  the  authors  note 
that  neither  method  gave  markedly  superior  results. 

"It  was  observed  in  each  experiment  that  those  animals  which  had  a  supply  of 
water  before  them  all  the  time  had  a  somewhat  better  appetite  and  consumed  their 
food  with  greater  relish  than  did  those  that  were  turned  into  the  yard  to  water  once 
each  day.  Any  advantage  that  one  method  may  show  over  another  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  of  attendance." 

Practically  the  same  amounts  of  straw  were  required  for  bedding  under  the  differ- 
ent experimental  conditions. 

Shorthorn  cattle  (Kansas  Stale  Bd.  Agr.  Quart.  Rpt.,  1901,  Mar.  SI,  pp.  S16,figs. 
S6). — This  bulletin  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  the  origin,  history,  and  character- 
istics of  the  Shorthorn  bree<I  of  cattle  and  related  topics,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Ixiard  of  agriculture  in  January,  1901. 

Hereford  cattle  {Kama*  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Quart.  Rpt,  1901,  Dec.  SI,  pp.  SSS,fig». 
164). — A  number  of  papers  on  the  history  of  Hereford  cattle  in  America,  their  proper 
management,  and  related  topics  are  included  in  this  bulletin,  as  well  as  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  general  subject. 

Cattle  reoringr,  C.  M.  Bruce  {Jour.  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.  and  School  Agr.,  2  {1900), 
No*.  4,  pp.  176-181;  6,  pp.  g61-l68;  S  {1901)  No.  S,  pp.  77-8$).— A.  general  discus- 
sion with  special  reference  to  local  conditions. 

Feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs,  F.  C.  Buirrisand  J.  S.  Malonjb  {Oklahoma 
Sla.  Bui.  61,  pp.  IS) . — To  study  the  effect  of  feeding  cotton  seed,  16  pigs,  11  weeks  old 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and  weighing  from  25  to  67  lbs.,  were  divided  into  4  equal 
lots.  Each  lot  was  fed  iii  pens  with  small  yards  for  126  days.  Lot  1  received  corn  meal, 
lot  2  com  meal  and  middlings  1:1,  and  lot  3  com  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  4:1. 
Lot  4  was  fed  the  same  ration  as  lot  3  alternated  with  a  ration  of  com  meal  only,  the 
feeding  periods  being  respectively  of  4  and  2  weeks  duration.  The  grain  ration 
was  heavy  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  trial  and  lighter  at  the  end.  In  addition  to  grain, 
all  the  pigs  were  fed  about  2  Ibe.  per  head  daily  of  sugar  beets  and  were  supplied 
with  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  salt.  Two  pigs  in  lot  3  and  1  in  lot  4  died 
shortly  after  the  first  month  of  the  trial.  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  pigs  in  the 
4  lots  was  0.62,  1.15, 1.07,  and  1.06  lbs.,  respectively.  The  corresponding  grain  eaten 
per  pound  of  gain,  was  4.7,  3.7,  3.57,  and  3.68  lbs.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of 
gain,  taking  into  account  the  grain  only,  was  2.61,  2.87,  2.24,  and  2.14  cts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authors,  the  pigs  which  were  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  survived  were  fatr 
tened  with  meet  excellent  results. 
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"The  amount  of  gmin  required  to  produce  a  poand  of  gain  was  practically  the 
same  with  the  piga  getting  cotton-seed  meal  as  it  was  with  the  pigs  getting  middlings, 
bat  was  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  pigs  gettii^  com  meal.  The  piga  getr 
ting  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths  com  meal  alternating  with  com  meal 
required  34.5  per  cent  leas  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  than  the  pigs  did  that 
were  getting  only  com  meal  for  their  grain. 

"More  economical  gains,  disregarding  losses  caused  by  death,  were  obtwned  by 
feeding  rations  containing  cotton-seed  meal  than  by  feeding  either  com  meal  or  a 
mixture  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings.  .  .  . 

"The  gain  of  the  pigs  getting  one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  and  four-fifths  com  meal 
alternating  with  corn  meal  cost  23.5  per  cent  less  than  the  pigs  getting  two-think 
wheat  middlings  and  one-third  com  meal  (84  days).  The  cost  of  the  gain  of  the  com 
meal  fed  pigs  was  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  those  getting  middlings  in  their  ration, 
but  the  outcome  of  the  former  should  be  considered  a  failure  and  unprofitable  while 
the  latter  was  a  success  and  profitable." 

The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  light  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  should  be 
fed,  and  that  it  should  be  altemated  with  a  ration  free  from  it  The  advisability 
of  allowing  the  pigs  to  range  and  of  supplying  them  with  some  green  feed  is  also 
noted. 

Pig-feeding  experiments  with  Ohlendorff's  meat  meal,  Liuenthal  (Deul. 
iMndw.  Presie,  £7  (1900),  Not.  41,  p-  510;  4^,  p.  519;  abt.  in  OentbL  Agr.  Chem.,  SO 
(1901),  No.  6,  pp.  Si9,SS0). — Pigs  fed  meat  meal  made  greater  gains  than  those  ied 
ground  barley  in  a  comparative  test. 

Pork  production  in  Tnnia,  P.  Robinbt  (But.  Dir.  Agr.  H  Com.,  6  (1901),  No.  SI, 
pp.  S27-S58). — ^This  industry  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  local  conditions. 
Many  statistics  are  quoted. 

The  Bubstitution  of  maize  for  oats  in  the  ration  of  horses,  H.  Bun  (Jmt. 
AgricoU  [Pant],  IS  (1901),  No.  1S9,  pp.nS-177). — In  an  article  quoted  from  L'Aaii- 
matum,  the  author  discusses  maize  which  he  regards  as  inferior  to  oats  for  horKS, 
though  of  value  when  properly  fed. 

Fatigue  in  army  horses,  J.  Kryehbiehl  (Ann.  San.  Med.  Buenos  Aireni  1901, 
July;  abt.  in  Sanilarian,  47  (1901),  No.  S8t,  pp.  455,456). — Favorable  results  were 
obtained  when  sugar  was  added  to  the  ration  of  horses  subjected  to  unnsual  strain. 

Feeding  horses  and  cattle  with  carob  beans,  J.  F.  Ai'dibsrt  (VArt  de  nomrir 
et  engraitser  cheinux  el  besstiaux  par  Ui  caroube.  MarmUet:  AxUhor,  1901,  5.  ed.;  rer.  «• 
Ann.  icoU  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ser.,  1  (1901),  No.  i,  p.  7«S).— This  volume  treats 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  carob  bean  and  its  employment  as  a  feeding  stuff  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Ostrich  farming  in  New  Zealand  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  19  (1901),  No.  10, 
pp.  648-651). — In  an  article  quoted  from  the  PaitoralitU'  Review,  ostrich  farming  and 
management  in  New  Zealand  are  described. 

Kecent  prognreas  in  feeding  fish,  Knauthb  and  Guntz  (CenlU.  Agr.  CJtem.,  So 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  5S7-6S9). — A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  recent  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Concerning  carp  feeding  at  Sunder  in  the  summer  of  1899,  E.  von  S(.-hilu>sb 
and  F.  Lehmann  (Hannover  Ixindw.  «.  Forstw.  Ztg.,1900,  p.  tl6;  (U>g.  in  OmtU,  Agr. 
Chem.,  SO  (1901) ,  No.  5,  pp.  S30-S3S). — Feeding  experiments  are  reported  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  maize  is  not  satisfoctory  for  fottenlng  carp,  and  that  too  much  or 
too  concentrated  feed  should  not  be  supplied  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  carp 
cheaply. 
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Individual  difEbrences  in  the  value  of  dairy  cows,  W.  J.  Frasbr  {Illinoit 
Sla.  Bui.  66,  pp.  95-108,  fig».  6) . — A  weekly  record  for  1  year  is  given  of  the  food 
consumed  and  the  milk  and  butter  fat  produced  by  each  of  2  grade  cows.  The  cows 
were  fed  the  same  ration  and  were  otherwise  treated  alike  in  every  respect  During 
the  year  one  cow  (Rose)  coasumed  6,477.92  lbs.  of  digestible  dry  matter  and  pro- 
duced 11,329  lbs.  of  milk  and  564.82  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  and  the  other  cow  (Nora) 
coneumed  6,189.06  Ibe.  of  digestible  dry  matter  and  produced  7,759.4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  298.64  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  "Re<iuced  to  a  like  feed  basis,  for  every  100  lbs.  of 
milk  given  by  Nora,  Rose  gave  1.39.5  lbs.,  and  for  every  100  lbs.  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced by  Nora,  Rose  produced  180.7  lbs."  On  the  same  feed  basis  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  butter  produced  was  $47.09.  The  cow  Rose  also  made  a  greater 
gain  in  live  weight. 

In  discussing  briefly  a  profitable  standard  of  production  the  author  states  that  in 
general  cows  producing  less  than  the  equivalent  of  250  lbs.  of  butter  annually  can 
not  be  kept  at  a  profit  in  Illinois.  Methods  of  testing  cows  and  grading  up  dairy 
herds  are  also  discussed. 

The  production  of  milk  and  butter — ^variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk, 
L.  Malpeacx  and  E.  Dorez  (Ann.  A^ron.,  S7  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  449-461).— The 
results  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  breed,  individuality,  time  of  milking,  heat, 
stage  of  lactation,  and  atmospheric  conditions  upon  the  fat  content  of  milk  are 
reported  and  the  different  subjects  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  breed  is  con- 
sidered as  having  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk.  Records 
of  cows  in  the  same  stage  of  lactation,  fe<l  the  same  ration,  and  giving  approximately 
the  same  yield  of  milk  are  given  to  show  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  con- 
sidered due  to  individuality.  The  last  milk  drawn  was  much  richer  in  fat  than  that 
obtained  at  the  commencement  of  milking,  but  was  slightly  poorer  in  other  elements. 
During  6  days  one  cow,  milked  3  times  a  day,  gave  82  liters  of  milk  containing  36.6 
gm.  of  fat  per  liter,  and  during  the  following  6  days  the  same  cow  milked  twice  a  day 
gave  76  liters  of  milk  containing  34  gm.  of  fat  per  liter.  When  cows  were  milked 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  the  milk  was  richest  at  noon  and  poorest  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  milked  morning  and  evening,  the  milk  was  generally  slightly  richer 
in  the  evening.  Only  a  slight  diminution  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  was  observed 
in  4  cows  during  the  perio«l  of  heat.  A  mild  humid  atmosphere  was  the  most  favor- 
able for  milk  and  butter  production. 

The  production  of  milk  and  batter — ^the  influence  of  food  upon  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk,  L.  Malpbavx  ami  E.  Dorbz  (Ann.  Ayron.,  S7  (1901),  No.  Ig,  pp. 
661-59.1). — ^The  influence  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteids  in  foods  upon  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk  was  studied  in  a  number  of  experiments  here  reported,  and  numerous 
feeding  stuffs  were  tested.  The  results  of  experiments  with  sugar  and  molasses 
showed  no  marked  increase  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  due  to  an  excess  of  carbohy- 
drates. The  addition  of  linseed  meal  to  the  ordinary  ration  in  an  experiment  with 
4  cows  in  no  case  increased  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  In  an  experiment  with  1 
cow  sesame  cake  was  fe<l  for  3  months  in  quantities  increasing  from  1  to  5  kg. ,  during 
which  time  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  decreased  from  32.1  to  23.8  gm.  per  liter. 
Cotton-seed  cake  and  linsee<l  cake  were  also  used  in  other  experiments.  The  authors 
conclude  that  foods  rich  in  fat  produce  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk.  Rations  having  nutritive  ratios  varying  from  1:8  to  1:3  were  compared, 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6  giving  the  best  results. 

Considerable  tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  feeding  tests  with  the  various  forage 
and  root  crops,  grains,  and  by-products.  Among  the  conclusions  drawn  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Succulent  forage  like  beet  leaves,  fodder  com,  and  mustard  should  form  only 
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a  small  part  of  the  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Potatoes  are  ot  to  be  recommended. 
Carrots  are  superior  to  beets,  but  the  increased  yield  of  butter  due  to  carrots  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  Oats  and  wheat  bran  are  satisfactory  feeds.  Horse 
beans  are  not  suitable  for  butter  production.  Malt  sprouts  and  brewery  residue  may 
enter  into  the  dairy  ration,  the  latter  to  be  fed  with  concentrated  feeds.  Sugar-beet 
pulp,  well  ensile<l,  may  l>e  fe<i  without  inconvenience  to  the  animals  and  withoat 
bad  effects  on  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter.  Of  the  oil  cakes,  cotton  8ee<l,  cocoa- 
nut,  linsee<l,  sesame,  colza,  and  poppy  rank  in  the  order  named. 

Daniah  experiments  on  the  feeding:  of  dairy  cows,  A.  MallJcvrb  {Atm.  BuL 
Nal.  Affron.,  S4  (1897-1900),  Ao.  16,  pp.  sn-240).—T\\\s  is  a  review  of  investigations 
in  Denmark  on  the  fee<ling  of  dairy  cows  based  largely  on  reports  of  the  laboratory 
of  agricultural  experiments  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  High  School  of 
Copenhagen.  Methods  employed  in  feeding  experiments  with  dairy  cows  are 
described  in  detail,  and  K-sum^s  are  given  of  experiments  on  the  addition  of  root 
crops  to  ordinal  y  rations  for  dairy  cows,  the  substitution  of  root  crops  for  concen- 
trated feeding  stuffs,  and  the  effect  of  root  crops  on  the  quality  of  butter. 

The  physiology  of  milk  secretion,  A.  W.  Biitino  (Indiana  Sbt.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  BISS). — The  author  iliscusses  this  subject  in  detail  under  the  following  headings: 
The  characteristics  of  milk,  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  secreted,  influences  affecting 
milk  pro<}uc-tion,  influence  of  food  upon  milk  secretion,  and  com(>ari8ons  of  grains 
and  by-products.  The  article  inclu<les  compiled  data  relating  to  the  composition 
and  properties  of  milk  and  a  review  of  considerable  experiment-station  work. 

Different  theories  of  milk  formation  are  given.  "The  latest  theory  is  to  regard 
milk  as  a  pro<luct  of  metabolism  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland.  It  is  in  all 
essential  characters  a  secretory  product,  and  not  an  excretory  product.  In  reviewing 
the  physiology  of  the  formation  of  milk  in  such  a  light,  it  is  only  regarding  it  in  the 
same  way  as  saliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  glands 
secrete  a  special  product  to  be  used  in  the  animal  economy,  while  milk  is  not  so  used. 
All  excretory  glands,  as  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  sweat  glands,  find  their  material 
already  prei>ared  in  the  bloo<l,  the  result  of  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  tiody,  and 
they  serve  as  a  means  of  eliminating  it.  Secretory  glands,  as  the  pancreas,  8ali\'ary 
glands,  etc. ,  do  not  find  their  active  principles  in  the  blood,  but  constnict  them  within 
their  own  especial  cells.  The  mammary  gland  does  not  find  fat,  casein,  and  lactose 
in  the  blood,  but  constructs  them  within  its  own  tissues.  The  recognition  of  the 
mammary  gland  as  an  organ  having  a  special  function  will  explain  fully  all  the  di£B- 
culties  met  in  trying  to  reconcile  all  other  theories  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
observed." 

Under  the  influences  affecting  milk  production  are  considered  breed,  heredity, 
age,  pregnancy,  and  food.  In  this  connection  are  given  brief  summaries  of  the 
results  of  experiments  at  a  number  of  stations  considered  typical  of  the  work  done 
to  determine  the  effect  of  food  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  "In  all  cases 
the  influence  is  within  narrow  limits,  and  can  all  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
general  effect  upon  the  body,  or  by  one  foo<l  being  more  palatable  than  another  and 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  animal.  The  effect  upon  milk  is  probably  no  greater 
than  it  is  upon  the  body  as  a  whole  The  discrepancy  l)etween  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments.  The  usual  length  of  time  given  to  each 
period  in  a  feeding  experiment  is  10  days  or  2  weeks.  Many  foods  have  a  temporary 
stimulating  effect,  which  food  naturally  shows  in  such  short  period  experiments,  and 
which  would  disappear  if  the  period  were  continued  for  a  longer  time." 

The  author  also  discusses  milk  secretion  as  affected  by  drugs,  certain  foods  con- 
taining volatile  substances,  watering,  weather  conditions,  methods  of  milking,  exer- 
cise, excitement,  abortion,  sickness,  tuberculin,  dehorning,  and  spaying. 
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The  compocdtioii  of  milk,  H.  D.  Kicbmond  (Analyst,  g6  {1901),  No.  S09,  pp. 
StOSlS). — ^The  average  composition  of  13,798  samples  of  milk  analyzed  during  1900 
was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0323,  total  solids  12.57  per  cent,  fat  3.64  per  cent, 
and  solids-not-fat  8.93  per  cent  The  lowest  fat  content  occurred  during  May  and 
Jane  and  the  highest  during  October  and  November.  The  fat  was  determined 
nsoally  by  the  Gerber  method  and  the  solida-not-fat  calculated.  Results  obtained 
in  this  way  agreed  closely  in  comparative  testa  with  results  obtained  by  the  Adams 
method  for  fat  and  the  asbestos  method  for  total  solids.  The  chrysotile  method  of 
Macforland  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  983)  was  found  unsatisfactory. 

Determinations  were  made  of  the  milk  sugar,  proteids,  and  ash  in  a  large  niunber 
of  samples  of  milk  to  ascertain  if  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  solids-not-fat  is  due  to  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  any  one  of  these  constituents.  The  following  conclusions 
were  reached:  "Any  deficiency  of  solids-not-fat  below  9  per  cent  is  chiefly  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  milk  sugar.  Any  excess  of  solids-not-fat  above  9  per  cent  is  chiefly 
due  to  an  excess  of  proteids.  The  ash  may  be  deduced  with  very  fair  accuracy  from 
the  proteids  by  the  formula  A  =  0.36+  0.11  P." 

A  study  was  made  of  the  relation  between  the  proteids  and  salts  of  milk.  The 
average  results  of  analyses  of  whole  milk,  milk  serum  obtained  by  filtration  through 
porcelain  which  removed  all  the  proteids,  and  of  whey  produced  by  the  action  of 
rennet  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  author  considers  that  one-third  of  the  base 
with  which  casein  ia  combined  in  milk  is  soda,  and  also  that  casein  forms  a  molec- 
ular compound  with  calcium  phosphate. 

Daily  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk,  M.  Sibgfkld  {Molk.  Ztg.,  IS  (1901), 
No.  SO,  pp.  907-910) . — Determinations  made  almost  daily  for  1  year  of  the  fat  content 
of  the  mixed  milk  of  10  dairies,  which  delivered  during  that  time  from  18,000  to 
140,000  liters  of  milk  each,  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  The  most  common  dtuly 
variation  was  from  0.1  to  0.3  per  cent.  The  daily  variation  in  the  milk  of  the  two 
largest  ilairies  did  not  exceed  0.45  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  greatest  and  most 
frequent  daily  variations  were  observed  in  the  milk  of  the  smallest  dairies,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  1  per  cent  and  over.  Causes  of  variations  in  the  fat  content  of 
milk,  such  as  the  health  of  the  cows,  heat,  weather  conditions,  changes  in  feeding 
and  attendants,  ete.,  are  discussed. 

Causes  of  variation  in  the  butter-fat  percentages  of  milk  and  cream,  ti.  S. 
Thomson  (Jour.  Ayr.  and  Ind.  South  Australia,  5  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  446-4S0).— The 
author  points  out  that  variations  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  milk  may  be  due  to 
methods  of  feeding  cows,  irregularity  in  milking,  rough  treatment,  exposure  to  cold, 
stage  of  lactation,  ete.  Results  of  experiments  in  substantiation  of  some  of  these 
points  are  given.  Factors  affecting  the  separation  of  milk,  such  as  temperature, 
degree  of  acidity,  etc.,  are  noted.  The  butter  returns  of  cream  are  shown  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  age  of  the  cream  and  by  the  mixing  of  sweet  and  acid  samples. 
Practical  suggestions  are  given  throughout  the  article. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity,  fat,  and  solids-not-fat  in  milk, 
N.  Leonard  (Analyst,  Z6  (1901),  No.  309,  pp.  SIS,  S19).— The  author  has  deduced  a 
new  formula  for  calculating  fat  from  specific  gravity  and  total  solids,  which,  however, 
is  not  considered  as  accurate  as  the  formula  previously  noted  (£.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  186). 
A  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  serum  and  fat, 
E.  GcTZErr  (Milch  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  SlS-SlS).— From  the  specific  gravity 
and  fat  content  of  whole  milk  and  of  the  skim  milk  the  author  has  deduced  formulas 
for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  serum  and  of  fat. 

Pasteurization  and  sterilization  of  milk,  H.  de  RornscHiU)  ( Pasteur isalion  et 
tttrUitation  du  laiL  Paris:  Octave  Doin  and  Ch.  Blranger,  1901,  pp.  91,  Jigs.  SS). — The 
different  phases  of  this  subject  are  discussed  in  detail  in  chapters  entitled:  The 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  milk  production  and  rational  treatment  of  milk,  pas- 
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tearization  of  milk,  BterilizaUon  of  milk,  and  the  value  of  sterilized  milk — its  digest- 
ibility and  objections  whirh  have  been  raised  against  its  use.  A  bibliography  of 
the  subject  is  appended. 

Pasteurisation  of  milk  for  buttermalungr*  H.  H.  Dran  and  F.  C.  Harbisok 
( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  117,  pp.  16,  dgmt.  *).— Methods  of  pasteuri- 
zation are  briefly  di8cusHe<l  and  6  series  of  experiments  are  reported,  the  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  following  summary: 

"(1 )  Milk  as  ordinarily  delivered  at  a  creamery  may  be  sucoeasfally  pastearized. 
The  milk  used  in  these  experiments  was  largely  furnished  by  patrons  who  had  bat 
ordinary  facilities  for  taking  care  of  it.  In  the  winter  we  receive  our  milk  but  three 
times  a  week;  in  summer  it  is  delivered  daily. 

"(2)  On  but  two  occasions  was  the  acidity  of  the  milk  over  0.2  per  cent.  The 
acidity  average<l  about  0.17  per  cent.  There  is  danger  of  the  milk  coagulating  when 
heate<i,  if  it  contains  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  acidity. 

"(3)  It  was  noticed  that  the  lots  heated  at  from  185  to  195°  produced  more  foam 
than  those  heated  to  the  lower  temperatures  of  140  to  160°.  This  was  most  noticea- 
ble in  the  samples  heate<i  to  195°.  At  185°  the  foam  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  much 
trouble  in  handling. 

"(4)  By  cooling  the  skim  milk  with  water  to  a  temperature  of  about  65°  immedi- 
ately after  it  comes  from  the  separator  we  were  able  to  return  it  to  the  patrons  in 
excellent  condition  for  feeding,  even  in  hot  weather. 

"(5)  The  use  of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  culture  in  the  pasteurized  cream  enabled  us  to 
ripen  the  cream  without  any  difficulty.    The  culture  used  was  a  lactic-acid  bacillas. 

"(6)  Pasteurization  of  milk  at  185°  and  the  use  of  a  pure  cnlture  is  the  best 
methml  of  securing  uniformity,  keeping  quality,  and  the  mild  flavor  requisite  for 
export  butter. 

"(7)  The  cooked  flavor  which  was  present  in  the.  batter  made  from  milk  heated 
from  185  to  195°  usually  disappeared  at  the  end  of  about  2  weeks.  In  one  or  two 
lots  heate<l  to  195°  the  cooked  flavor  remained  for  some  time.  There  is  apparency 
no  danger  of  cooke<l  flavors  on  butter  made  from  milk  pasteurized  at  195°  at  the  end 
of  2  weeks,  or  by  the  time  it  would  reach  the  British  markets. 

"(8)  The  species  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk  when  the  animals  were  kept  in 
the  stable  were  very  undersirable.  Many  putrefactive  and  fecal  bacteria  were  pres- 
ent, hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stable  walls  and  rafters  well  cleaned.  A 
good  coat  of  whitewash  increases  the  amount  of  light,  and  gives  a  general  clean  effect 
to  the  stables. 

"(9)  The  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cc.  foimd  in  milk  pasteorized  at  140"  F. 
was  631,046,  at  160°  was  12,848,  at  185°  was  81,  and  at  196°  was  40." 

The  influence  of  higrh  temperatures  on  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  G.  Basthbl 
and  O.  STKNSTRiJit  {CmM.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  SO  (1901),  11,  pp.  4X9-4Se).— The 
authors  briefly  review  the  literature  on  this  subject  and  report  upon  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  which  they  have  carried  out  For  this  purpose  a  cow  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  was  obtained  and  the  secretion  from  the  anterior 
or  badly  affected  half  of  the  udder  was  mixed  with  the  milk  from  the  posterior  qoar- 
tere  of  the  udder,  which  were  not  as  yet  badly  attacked  by  tuberculosis.  It  was 
found  that  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  for  periods  of  5,  10,  and  20  minutes  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Milk  maintained  at  70°  C.  for  periods  of  5, 
10,  and  15  minutes  remained  in  each  instance  tuberculous.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  with  experiments  at  a  temperature  of  75°  C.  At  a  temperature  of  80°  C. 
the  milk  remained  tuberculous  after  exposure  for  periods  of  1,  5,  and  10  minutes. 
The  milk  upon  which  these  experiments  were  made,  on  accoimt  of  the  advanced 
stage  of  tuberculosis,  had  already  suffered  great  physical  and  chemical  changes.  The 
reaction  was  decidedly  alkaline,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tubercle 
bacilli  resisted  the  highest  temperature  for  such  long  periods.     Attention  is  called  to 
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the  well-known  feet  that  tubercle  bacilli  show  greater  resistance  to  heat  in  a  neutral 
or  alkaline  solution  than  in  an  acid  solution.  It  was  found  that  in  milk  which  had 
not  yet  suffered  any  chemical  changes  a  momentary  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
80°  C.  was  sufficient  to  kill  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  urged  that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
results  of  all  experiments  along  this  line  to  a  standard,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  reaction  of  the  milk  before  the  experiment  is  made,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  is  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid. 

Beport  of  the  Ohemical  Control  Station  at  Ohriatiania,  Korway,  for  1900, 
H.  Grboo  {Aartbr.  Offent.  Forarut.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1900,  pp.  SOS-f 46). —The  report 
gives  accounts  of  routine  analytical  work  done  at  the  station  during  the  year  and  of 
investigations  of  more  general  interest.  Among  the  latter  that  of  the  composition  of 
Norwegian  creamery  butter  is  more  fully  described.  The  investigation  was  begun  in 
1898,  bi-weekly  examinations  of  the  products  of  nine  different  creameries  being 
made.  The  samples  examined  were  taken  by  authorized  agents  of  the  station  and 
were  in  all  cases  genuine  butters.  Limits  so  far  observed  were:  Specific  gravity  (at 
100°  C.)  0.8636  (minimum),  Reichert  number  21.1  (minimum),  and  refractive  index 
48.7  (maximum),  while  Hubl  numbers  ranged  between  28.8  and  45.1.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  season  on  the  composition  of  the  butter  fat  is  shown  in  the  Reichert 
numbers,  iodin  numbers,  and  refractive  index.  In  general,  maximum  figures  were 
obtained  for  Reichert  number  from  November  to  February,  and  a  decided  minimum 
in  June. — f.  w.  woll. 

Payment  for  milk  and  cream  according'  to  the  yield  of  butter,  J.  Fiioerr 
{MUeh  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  No.  S6,  pp.  B4S-B47). 

The  manufacture  of  Omyire  cheese,  M.  Bkau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ler.,  t 
(1901),  Not.  sn,  pp.  lS-14;  99,  pp.  71-73;  SO,  pp.  106-108). — A  description  of  methods 
employed  in  the  manufecture  of  this  cheese. 

OommonHMnse  ideas  for  dairymen,  6.  H.  Blake  (Elgin,  III.:  The  Elgin 
Dmxy  Report,  1900,  pp.  tSl,  flg».  n). — ^The  subtitle  states  that  this  is  "  an  exposition 
of  the  methods  puieued  by  the  most  practical  and  successful  dairymen  in  the  Elgin 
district."  The  book  is  lai^ly  compiled  and  is  designed  to  present  in  a  simple  and 
concise  manner  the  most  important  principles  underlying  successful  dairy  farming 
aitd  dairying.  Chaptere  are  devoted  to  the  following:  Selection  of  dairy  stock, 
feeding  and  care  of  dairy  stock,  com  and  clover  culture,  milk  and  cream  testing, 
care  of  milk,  butter  makers  and  butter  making,  cheese  making,  creamery  building, 
formers'  dairy  clubs,  and  miscellaneons  facts. 

Bibliography  of  milk,  second  supplement,  1901,  H.  de  Bothschild  (BiUl- 
agraphia  laeiaria,  deuxihnemppUmeiU,  1901.  Paria:  Odare  Doin,  190g,pp.  106). — This 
second  supplement  to  de  Rothschild's  extensive  bibliography  of  milk  is  similar  to 
the  one  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  690)  and  contains  a  classified  list  of  1,578 
titles  of  papers  which  appeared  during  1901  or  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
supplement  was  issued.  Many  of  the  papers  noted  are  not  recent,  a  considera- 
ble number  dating  back  from  10  to  25  years,  and  several  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

ySTESIHABT  8CIEHCE  AHS  PKACTICB. 

The  toxin  of  tapeworms,  E.  Mbssinbo  and  D.  Calahido  (Centbl.  Bait.  u.  Par., 
1.  AU.,  SO  (1901),  No».  8,  pp.  346,  347;  9,  pp.  374,  «75).— The  authors  undertook 
experiments  to  determine  whether  the  injurious  effects  from  the  presence  of  tape- 
worms were 'due  to  chemical  irritation  or  to  the  production  of  a  poisonous  substance. 
Extracts  were  made  from  tapeworms  which  were  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  dis- 
tilled and  sterilized  water,  and  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  dogs  were  inoculated  with 
samples  of  this  extract    In  all  cases  poisonous  effects  of  uniform  character  were 
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produced.  Thexe  effects  included  trembling  of  the  body,  paralysiB,  eepecully  of  the 
hin<l  lepi,  and  lowering  of  the  body  temperature.  As  a  rule  the  animals  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  injections  after  about  24  hours.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  tapeworms  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  Bpecdal  toxin 
which  is  proiluced  by  the  worms. 

Further  ex]>erimcnts  were  (inducted  for  the  purpose  of  isolating,  if  possible,  the 
toxin  which  was  l>elieved  to  be  present  in  the  extract  obtained  from  crushed  tape- 
worms. Experiments  were  made  for  this  purpose  with  a  large  number  of  chemical 
substances,  and  prei-ipitates  were  obtained  in  a  number  of  these  experimenta.  All 
pnx-ipitates  were  amorphous  without  any  indication  of  crystalline  forms.  The  pre- 
cipitate which  was  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  extract  with  sulphate  uf  ma^ 
nesia  produced  certain  lowering  of  the  temperature,  paralysis  of  the  bind  legs,  and 
contraction  of  the  must^les  in  the  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  even  when  administeied 
in  small  doses.  £xi>eriment8  with  these  precipitates  were  made  for  the  porpoee  of 
determining  their  hmmolytic  action.  It  was  found  that  the  red  blood  corpnsclee  oi 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  were  entirely  dissolved 
within  10  hours  by  the  action  of  precipitates.  When  a  small  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cipitate was  injected  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  of  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  was  noted  within  48  hours. 

The  three  gpecies  of  armed  palisado  worm,  A.  Stick i£k  (DeuL  J%erdnlL 
WrhitHchr.,  9  (1901),  Noa.  SS,  pp.  SSSSS6;  S4,  pp.  S46,  347,  figs.  *).— The  author 
gives  detailed  notes  on  the  life  history,  habits,  and  parasitism  of  Sderotlonatm 
ederitatum,  S.  hulerUatum,  and  S.  quadridenlatum.  From  a  critical  review  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  it  appears  that  the  points  requiring  further  study  at 
present  are  as  to  which  of  the  3  species  occur  in  any  given  r^on,  in  what  numbers 
ami  in  what  month  are  they  found,  at  what  time  do  they  become  mature,  and  what 
is  the  pro]K)rtion  between  the  numbers  of  the  2  sexes. 

Tetanus  infection  supposed  to  follow  the  absorption  of  toxin  by  the 
intestinal  wall,  R^monu  (Rec.  Med.  Vet.,  Paris,  8.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  413- 
414)- — The  author  gives  a  description  of  a  case  of  well  pronounced  tetanus  in  a  horse 
in  which  the  symptoms  were  characteristic.  The  aninutl  was  given  an  injection  of 
antitetanic  serum,  but  <lied  within  20  hours  after  the  first  marked  symptoms  were 
observed.  A  careful  post-mortem  examination  indicated  rather  conclusively  that 
the  infection  in  this  case  had  taken  place  by  means  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The 
author  believes  that  this  mode  of  infection  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
accounting  for  epidemics  of  tetanus. 

Oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  J.  Wilson  ( VH.  Jow.,  S3  (1901),  No.  313,  pp.  34- 
37). — The  author  dlHousscs  briefly  the  symptoms  ordinarily  manifested  in  cases  of 
this  disease.  A<-cording  to  the  experience  of  the  author,  recovery  will  not  take  place 
in  more  than  40  or  50  jier  cent  of  the  cases.  After  recovery  from  the  disease,  where 
there  !»  a  loss  of  coordination  of  muscular  movements,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
good  retiult«  were  obtained  by  the  application  of  cantbarides  to  the  loins  and  the 
admin istration  of  small  doses  of  nux  vomitat. 

Agrglutination  reaction  in  infections  of  Tarious  grades,  S.  J.  Goldbrmi 
(Centbl.  Bak.  u.  Par.,  1.  AH.,  30  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  606-617).— The  significance  and 
value  of  the  agglutination  test  as  proposed  by  AVidal  has  been  thoroughly  interpreted 
by  different  authors,  and  the  present  study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
more  evidence  on  some  of  the  doubtful  points  concerning  this  problem.  The  results 
of  inoculation  experiments  and  bloo<l  tests  indicate  that  in  a  btal  infection  the  reac- 
tion of  agglutination  remains  the  same  as  before  infection.  When  non-fatal  doses  of 
the  virus  were  given,  an  increase  of  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  was  noted, 
but  this  reaction  was  by  no  means  the  same  in  different  animals.  While  in  the  rab- 
bit the  agglutinating  power  became  much  more  pronounced,  no  such  reaction  was 
observed  in  guinea  pigs.     The  reaction  increases  gradually  in  intensity,  reaches  a 
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certun  maximum,  and  then  retoms  to  the  normal.  The  increase  of  the  axglutinat- 
iog  power  of  the  blood  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  successful  self-protection 
on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

Aitiflcisl  i>rodaction  of  experimental  spore  material  of  a  fixed  degree  of 
resistance  to  living  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  disinfection 
methods,  R.  Weil  {OnUhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AbU,  SO  (1901),  Not.  IS,  pp.  600-S04; 
14, 6S6-SS6).  — For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  influence  of  various  disinfecting  materials 
anthrax  spores  have  been  extensively  need.    The  author  calls  attention,  however,  to 
thegreat  diflSculty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  anthrax  spores  for  such  experi- 
ments and  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  maintaining  any  quantity  of  spores  at  the 
same  d^^^ree  of  resistance  to  unfavorable  influences.    Even  when  anthrax  spores  of 
a  known  d^ree  of  resistance  are  protected  from  the  light  and  kept  at  a  constant  low 
temperature,  they  gradually  lose  their  resisting  power,  and  thus  become  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  continued  testa  with  known  strengths  of  various  germicide  substances. 
Better  results  were  obtained  by  the  author  in  making  use  of  the  spores  of  BaciUut 
megenterieus  ruber.    Spores  of  this  bacillus  which  were  maintained  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature for  i  hr.  did  not  show  a  sufficient  reduction  in  their  resisting  power.    After 
being  mwntained  at  the  same  temperature  for  i  hr.  the  desired  degree  of  reduction 
in  resisting  power  was  obtained.    After  such  exposure  the  spores  were  found  to 
withstand  the  action  of  living  steam  for  about  10  minutes.    In  some  cases,  however, 
spores  were  much  more  resistant,  and  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  for  the  most 
resistant  examples  of  these  spores  an  exposure  to  a  boiling  temperature  for  }  hr.  was 
too  short  and  for  1}  hr.  was  slightly  too  long  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
After  determining  the  fact  that  spores  of  a  known  degree  of  resistance  could  be  pro- 
dncrd  by  artificial  means,  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  these  spores  were 
modified  by  desiccation  or  other  external  influences  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  resistance  for  any  considerable 
period.     Experiments  along  this  line  showed  that  for  seven  months  spores  were 
unchanged  in  their  resisting  power  by  desiccation.     Experiments  were  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  cultures  made  from  spores  in  which  the  resisting 
power  had  been  artificially  reduced  would  develop  spores  of  a  correspondingly  weak- 
ened resisting  power.     It  was  found  that  such  was  the  case  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  fact  may  help  to  explain  the  existence  in  nature  of  races 
of  the  same  bacillus  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence. 

The  teclinique  of  micro-biology  and  serotherapy,  A.  Bbsson  ( Terhniquf  micro- 
bioloffique  ei  thvthhapique.  Parit:  J.  B.  Bailli^e  &  Soru,  190g,  S.  ed.,  pp.  6S6,figs. 
S89). — ^This  volume  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  sterilization,  culture  media, 
isolation  of  bacteria,  incubation,  bacteriological  microscopy,  staining  of  spores,  cap- 
sules and  cilia,  inoculations,  observations  of  inoculated  aninuls,  technique  of  autop- 
sies, and  demonstration  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  fluids  and  organs  of  the  body. 
A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  special  study  of  the  more  important 
bacteria  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  infectious  diseases  in  man  and  ani- 
mals. Special  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  organisms  of  anthrax, 
blackleg,  swine  erysipelas,  fowl  cholera,  hog  cholera,  tetanus,  glanders,  tuberculosis, 
and  protozoan  parasites. 

Korphology  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  of  ths  rabbit  and  gxdnea  -pig  and 
the  influence  of  infection  of  the  gravid  female  on  the  blood  of  the  foetus, 
N.  "RicHiBTovrrscR  and  Youkbwitsch  {Ann.  Ingt.  Pasteur,  15  {1901),  No.  10,  pp.  76S~ 
768). — In  a  study  of  the  normal  blood  of  the  rabbit  fcctus  it  was  found  that  the  various 
white  blood  corpuscles  exist  in  the  following  proportions:  Polynuclear  etisinophilous 
corpuscles,  from  41.3  to  62.7  per  cent;  ordinary  leucocytes,  from  2.9  to  12  per  cent; 
large  mononuclear  corpuscles,  from  11.8  to  28  per  cent;  lymphocytes,  from4.2to5per 
cent.  In  the  normal  foetus  of  the  guinea  pig  the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
leucocytes  were  as  follows:  Polynuclear  leucocytes  with  granular  protoplasm,  0.7  to 
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9.9  per  cent;  polynuclear  leucocytee  with  clear  protoplaam,  0  to  6.7  per  cent;  large 
mononnclear  corpuscles,  9.9  to  42.5  per  cent;  lymi^ocytee,  53.2  to  88.2  per  cent 
Inoculation  experiments  were  conducted  with  bouillon  cultures  of  the  diplocoocos  oi 
Frankel,  fHaphylococctu  aureus,  and  with  diphtheria  toxin.  As  a  remit  of  the  authors' 
experiments  it  was  found  that  as  a  rule  pronounced  morphological  nuxlification  of 
the  foetal  blood  at  the  time  when  under  the  influence  of  infection  or  intoxication,  the 
blood  of  the  mother  showed  the  hypoleucocytes  or  hyperleucocytes  were  abeoit 
The  absence  of  these  modifications  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  passage  of 
the  bacteria  or  toxin  into  the  blood  of  the  foetus.  The  pure  cultures  of  toxin  were 
introduced  directly  into  the  blood  or  into  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  mother. 
These  materials  were  rendered  harmless  in  the  blood  of  the  mother,  or  at  least  did 
not  pass  through  the  placenta.  Occasionally  intra-uterine  death  of  the  foetas  ocmn 
during  the  infection  of  the  mother,  and  in  such  cases  the  toxin  or  bacteria  effected  a 
passage  into  the  blood  of  the  foetus.  The  number  of  leucocytes  found  in  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  was  small  and  the  authors  believe  that  the  defense  of  the  oi^ganian  1^ 
means  of  phagocytes  is  not  well  developed  until  after  birth. 

Th«  group  of  Pasteurella,  J.  Liomtees  (Rec.  Med.  Vet.,  Pari*,  8.  ttr.,  8  (1901), 
No.  IS,  pp.  414-416). — ^This  article  is  of  a  controversial  nature,  the  purpose  being  tc 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  systematic  group  of  ovoid  bacteria  whicii  products 
various  forms  of  hemorrhagic  septiceemia.  It  is  not  considered  that  the  generic  name 
adopted  by  the  author  is  of  vital  importance,  but  the  objections  to  its  use  are  not 
considered  of  great  weight 

Oontagioua  diaeaaea  of  a,ninia1a  and  man,  L.  BxiLLEr  (Rec.  Med.  VeL,  Parit, 
8.  ser.,  8  (1901),  No».  IS,  pp.  417-4SS;  17,  pp.  55J-^«/).— Special  attention  is  given  to 
a  discussion  of  glanders  and  tuberculosis,  as  being  among  the  most  important  con- 
tagious diseases  which  are  common  to  man  and  animals  and  which  may  be  trane- 
mitted  from  one  to  the  other.  The  use  of  mallein  and  tuberculin  for  detectinf 
incipient  cases  of  glanders  and  tuberculosis  is  considered  of  great  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  hygiene,  since  by  this  means  the  existence  of  the  diseaeee 
in  animals  may  be  made  known  and  precautions  may  be  taken  to  prevent  thar 
transmission  to  man. 

Diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  during  life,  Dewar  (  Vet.  Jour.,  SS  (1901), 
No.  S14,  pp.  9S-96). — An  elaborate  discussion  is  presented  of  the  tuberculin  te^  ilB 
efficiency,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  practical  judgment  concerning  the  agnifi- 
cance  of  reactions  which  are  obtained  by  its  use.  Statistics  are  given  from  the 
experiences  of  the  author  and  other  writers  relating  to  the  percentage  of  tuberculoos 
animals  in  different  herds.  The  rules  for  the  application  of  tuberculin  laid  down  by 
the  author  are  as  follows:  The  tuberculin  must  be  thoroughly  reliable;  the  beid  to 
be  tested  must  be  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed,  without  great  change  of  food,  pastnre, 
surroundings,  or  management  during  the  experiment;  and  all  special  conditions  whicii 
influence  the  reaction  in  individual  cases  must  he  taken  into  consideration.  The 
author  considers  all  animals  which  react  with  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  more 
than  2}°  F.  as  tuberculous. 

B«Iation  of  bovine  to  human  tuborculosis.  Tuberculin  teats  of  the  c(d- 
lege  herd,  6.  H.  Glover  and  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Colorado  Sla.  BwL  66,  pp.  96,  pi*.  S).— 
A  large  portion  of  this  bulletin  is  of  a  controversial  nature.  An  attempt  is  onadc  to 
summarize  evidence  which  tends  to  disprove  the  contention  of  Koch  that  hamaa 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  distinct  diseases.  The  tuberculin  test  was  applied  to 
the  college  herd  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  any  of  the  anima** 
were  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  tuberculin  test  was  made  on  31  head  of  catties 
and  of  this  number  10,  or  32J  per  cent,  reacted.  Of  the  31  head,  11  wcsre  Jeiaeyc 
and  20  Shorthorns,  and  5  of  each  breed  reacted,  with  2  additional  doubtful  caM 
among  the  Shorthorns.  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  5  of  the  ^nii*^*' 
and  the  details  of  pathological  changes  are  given.    It  is  concluded  that  while  tuiber- 
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cttloeiB  may  be  lees  common  in  Colorado  than  in  hamid  States,  it  ia  nevertheteoB 
present  and  should  receive  attention. 

Tab«rcul(Mis  of  man  ia  transmioaible  to  cattle,  Thomassbn  (Bee  Med.  Vet, 
Paru,  8.  «CT.,  *  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  5S9-5S8). — A  critical  review  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  is  presented  by  the  author.  Inoculation  experiments  were  made 
on  2  calves  and  2  two-year-old  heifers,  during  which  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin 
were  used.  The  bacilli  came  from  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  tubercular  arthri- 
tis, and  tuberculous  kidneys.  Hypodermic  intraperitoneal  and  intratracheal  inocu- 
lations were  made.  Great  care  was  exercised  to  be  certain  that  the  animals  were 
not  infected  with  tuberculosis  before  the  experiments  began.  In  only  one  case  was 
a  generalized  form  of  tuberculosis  developed.  In  one  other  of  the  4  experiments 
local  tubercular  lesions  were  produced.  The  author  concludes  from  these  experi- 
ments that  it  is  difficult  but  not  impossible  to  produce  tuberculosis  In  cattle  by 
means  of  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  man.  It  is  considered,  therefore, 
that  tuberculosis  of  man  and  of  cattle  are  identical.  The  author  believes  that  the 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man  is  much  easier  than  that  from  man 
to  cattle,  on  account  of  the  greater  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin.  It 
is  urged,  therefore,  that  the  precautions  which  have  usually  been  recommended 
should  still  be  observed  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  man 
through  the  medium  of  infected  milk  and  meat  of  tuberculous  cattle. 

The  communicabiUty  of  hnmaii  tuborculoais  to  cattle,  S.  DcLiPHiMB  (British 
Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  S130,pp.  Igiyhl^SS) . — The  author  undertook  inoculation  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  tuberculosis  could  be  transmitted  from 
man  to  animals.  The  material  which  was  used  for  inoculatron  was  prepared  by  mix- 
ing the  sputum  of  6  tuberculous  patients.  The  bacilli  in  the  sputum  from  different 
patients  were  of  different  types,  including  long  slender  forms,  thick,  uniformly  stain- 
ing forms,  and  short  forms  in  clumps.  As  experimental  animals  the  author  made 
use  of  4  calves  which  were  apparently  healthy,  but  which  were  not  previously  tested 
with  tuberculin.  One  of  the  calves  was  inoculated  directly  into  the  lung,  the  second 
subcutaneously,  the  third  into  the  peritoneum,  and  the  fourth  was  fed  2  qts.  of 
milk  containing  ten  times  as  much  tuberculous  material  as  the  other  calves  had 
received  by  inoculation.  The  first  calf,  which  was  inoculated  in  the  lung  with  5  cc 
of  mixed  tuberculous  sputum,  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  generalized  tuberculosis, 
which  was  not  due  to  the  inoculation.  The  second  calf,  inoculated  with  the  same 
amount  of  sputum,  subcutaneously,  died  on  the  sixth  day  with  a  conspicuous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland  at  a  distance  of  5  in.  from  the  point  of  inoculation.  This  experi- 
ment was  considered  of  doubtful  result  The  third  calf,  which  received  5  cc.  of 
mixed  sputum  in  the  body  cavity,  showed  no  definite  reaction  after  26  days,  but 
reacted  68  days  after  inoculation  and  exhibited,  on  post-mortem  examination,  marked 
tubercolosis  of  the  peritoneum.  The  fourth  calf,  fed  with  50  cc.  of  mixed  sputum  with 
its  food,  died  28  days  afterwards  with  tubercular  lesions  along  the  alimentary  tract, 
but  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  any  other  organ. 

Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  history  of  each  of  these  experimental  animals.  It 
is  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  tendency  toward  resolution  in  any  of  the 
tubercular  lesions.  They  were  all  fresh  and  in  a  progressive  condition,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  considered  conclusive  by  the  author  that  the  disease,  in  2  of  the  4  cases, 
was  communicated  by  feeding  and  inoculation  into  the  peritoneum  respectively. 

Tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle,  J.  E.  Dean  ( QueensUmd  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901) ,  No.  I, 
pp.  122-124)- — The  author  discusses  the  relationship  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cows  to 
the  disease  in  man.  Attention  is  agun  called  to  the  fact  that  36  out  of  the  40  cows 
which  composed  the  dairy  from  which  the  queen  and  her  household  obtained  milk 
were  found  to  be  tuberculous.  The  milk  of  this  dairy  was  used  freely,  but  no  cases 
of  tuberculosis  developed  in  any  persons  who  used  the  milk.  Cases  are  cited  from 
the  literature  of  the  subject  which  indicate  the  general  healthful  effect  upon  man 
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and  animals  from  drinkinft  milk  freely,  whether  such  milk  comes  from  tabercak>iiB 
or  nontuberculous  animals.  The  author  believes  that  the  good  resolts  which  are 
supposed  to  accrue  from  a  free  use  of  the  tubercnlin  test  are  much  exaggerated  by 
the  advocates  of  this  process  for  exterminating  tuberculosis.  It  is  considered  that 
the  losses  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  enormous 
expense,  in  connection  with  serious  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  for  guarding  against 
the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man,  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  tuberculin.  The  author  suggests  a  method  by  which  veterinary  surgeons 
are  appointed  in  control  of  specified  districts  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  all  cattle, 
and  destroying  or  quarantining  those  which  show  outward  signs  of  tubercnloeia. 

Tubercle  bacilli  in  cows'  milk  as  a  i>osaible  source  of  tuberculosis  disease 
in  man,  J.  McFadtban  ( Vet.  Jour.,  SS  (1901),  No.  314,  pp.  SS-91).—Tbe  author 
presents  a  review  of  the  subject,  calling  attention  especially  to  the  aigoments  which 
tend  to  prove  the  identity  of  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis.  An  attack  is  made 
upon  the  arguments  of  Koch  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  it  is  urged 
that  no  relaxation  should  be  allowed  in  the  measures  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  from  lower  animals  to  human  beings.  It  is  admitted  that  tuberculosis 
of  cattle  is  usually  contracted  from  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin,  while  that  of  man 
is  similarly  transmitted,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  bacilli  of  human  origin,  bat 
the  identity  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  is  still  maintaine<l  as  highly  probable. 

Tuberculosis  and  the  milk  supply,  J.  A.  W.  Dollar  (  Vet.  Jour.,  53  (1901), 
No.  314,  pp.  100-106). — The  literature  of  this  subject  is  carefully  reviewe<l,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  milk  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  author  believes  that  milch  cows  and  goats  should  be  placed  under 
regular  and  periodical  inspection,  that  the  sale  of  milk  from  tuberculous  animals  for 
human  use  should  be  forbidden  in  all  cases  where  physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
is  present  and  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  State  ofVictoria,  G.  Pbmtland  (  Vel.  Jour.,  53  (1901),  No. 
315,  pp.  176-183). — The  author  reviews  the  history  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  in  Victoria.  Statistical  tables  are  presented  showing  the  extent  of 
tuberculosis.  No  indemnity  has  been  granted  for  condemned  animals,  but  no  trouble 
in  this  line  has  been  experienced,  since  the  owners  have  considered  such  animals 
valueless.  The  present  districts  over  which  inspectors  have  charge  are  conadeied 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  inspection  and  quarantine. 

Legislation  suggested  for  controlling  and  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  ani- 
mals, D.  McEachran  (  Vel.  Jour.,  63  (1901),  No.  314,  PP-  116-131).— In  this  article 
the  author  di8cus»>e  heredity,  diagnosis  of  tubercnloeis,  tuberculin  test,  its  reaction, 
various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  tuberculin  test,  the  diBerent 
methods  of  making  the  test  adopted  by  different  countries,  quarantine  regulations  for 
breeding  stock,  fat  i-attle  and  settlers'  cattle,  State  legislation  Mdth  reference  to  bovine 
tuberculosi.'?  in  the  United  States,  the  danger  from  milk  and  meat  of  tuljerculons 
animals,  uieans  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  tuberculosis  into  the  herd,  disin- 
fection of  premises,  and  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  condemned  animals. 

The  relationship  of  tubercle  bacillus  to  other  acid-proof  bacteria  and  acti- 
nomyces,  A. MoELLKB{CSfn<5i. ^aiK.u.  Par.,1.  Abt.,30  (190l),No.l4,pp.SlS-S23). — It 
has  for  some  time  been  considered  impossible  to  definitely  identify  the  tubercle  Iwcillus 
by  a  simple  microscopic  examination,  for  the  reason  that  this  bacillus  can  no  longer  be 
considered  the  only  acid-proof  and  alcohol-proof  species  of  bacteria.  Similar  proi>er- 
ties  are  posscssecl  by  the  smegma  bacillus,  leprosy  bacillus,  and  the  organisms  which 
cause  tuI)erculosis  of  cold-blooded  animals  and  of  birds.  It  has  been  shown,  further- 
more, that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  always  acid-proof,  even  when  taken  directly 
from  sputum  or  from  tubercles  of  bovine  origin.  The  author  isolated  a  bacillus  from 
the  tubercles  taken  from  an  animal  suffering  from  a  typical  form  of  pearl  disease, 
and  found  that  this  organism  was  absolutely  acid-proof  and  aloohol-proof.    The 
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'bacilloa  differed  in  eome  respects  from  ttie  ordinary  tabercle  bacillus,  but  produced 
t±>e  pearl  disease  when  inoculated  into  guinea  pigs.  Attention  is  called  to  the  acid- 
proof  bacteria  which  have  been  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  milk  and  butter, 
and  which  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  true  tubercle  bacillus.  The  butter 
bacillus,  however,  is  ordinarily  acid-proof.  When  inoculated  into  the  common 
experimental  animals,  the  acid-proof  bacteria  have  the  one  common  characteristic, 
tliat  they  produce  tubercles.  The  tubercles  produced  by  the  true  tubercle  bacillos 
may  always  be  distinguished,  however,  by  careful  examination  from  those  caused  by 
the  bacillus  of  pseudotubercaloeis.  The  latter  tubercles  show  a  less  active  prolifera- 
tion«and  are  more  of  an  exudative  character,  with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Btaiainsr  tubercle  bacilli  and  spores  by  means  of  percarbonate  of  lime  and 
perozid  of  hydrogen,  A.  Mt)LLKR  {CerUbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AH.,  g9  (1901-),  No.iO, 
pp.  791-794). — As  a  result  of  the  use  of  these  substances  as  decolorizers  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  acids  in  treating  cultures  for  identification  of 
tabercle  bacilli  stained  with  fuchsin  may  well  be  avoided,  and  replaced  to  good 
advantage  by  the  use  of  percarbonate  of  lime,  or,  still  better,  with  alkaline  peroxid  of 
hydrogen.  Preparations  of  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  injured  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  these  decolorizing  materials.  The  method  is  recommended  as  especially  adapted 
to  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  when  they  exist  in  unusually  small  numbers. 
For  staining  and  demonstrating  the  presence  of  tubercle  spores  it  is  recommended 
that  the  percarbonate  of  lime  and  alkaline  peroxid  of  hydrogen  be  used  to  replace 
the  ordinary  method  with  acids.  The  method  as  adopted  by  the  author  includes  the 
making  of  cover-glass  prejiarations,  staining  with  fuchsin,  and  then  subjecting  to  the 
action  of  percarbonate  of  lime  in  a  5  to  10  per  cent  solution  for  15  minutes  or  longer. 
The  preparation  is  then  washed  with  water  and  stained  with  methylene  blue.  The 
process  of  decolorizing  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen  is  much  more  rapid  than  with 
percarbonate  of  lime^  and  occupies  only  a  few  minutes. 

Eltudies  on  cattle  pla^e,  M.  NicoLLEand  ADiL-BEY(ylnn. /n««.  Pasteur,  IS  {1901), 
No.  9,  pp.  716-7SS). — Observations  on  this  disease  by  the  authors  indicate  that  infec- 
tion may  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  young  belore  birth.  It  was  found  that  inocu- 
lation with  virulent  cultures  was  uniformly  fatal  to  high-bred  cattle  and  black  races 
of  cattle,  but  was  not  fatal  to  native  races  of  cattle.  The  latter  race  was  able  to 
resist  inoculation,  whether  by  the  subcutaneous,  intravenous,  or  intratracheal  meth- 
ods. It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  difference  of  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  exists  between  difierent  races  of  cattle.  A  buffalo  which  was  inoculated 
failed  to  develop  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  virulence  of  various  fluids  from 
infected  animals,  it  was  found  that  aqueous  humor  produced  the  disease  when  inocu- 
lated in  quantities  of  1  cc.,  and  sometimes  when  used  in  smaller  doses  of  from  \  to 
\  cc.  The  serum  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  of  similar  virulence.  Serum 
from  the  body  cavity  produced  a  fatal  disease  in  quantities  of  \  cc.  Of  the  various 
methods  of  inoculation  it  was  found  that  the  most  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  veaea  were 
produced  by  inoculation  into  the  brain  cavity.  Several  experiments  were  tried  in 
testing  the  influence  of  dilution  upon  the  virus.  It  was  found  that  ^  cc.  of  blood 
diluted  in  1.5  cc.  normal  salt  solution  produced  fatal  disease  when  hypwlermically 
injected.  It  was  found  that  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  was  not  very  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  was  not  readily  attenuated  under  their  influence.  On  the  other 
band,  desiccation  reduced  the  virulence  rapidly.  When  the  virus  was  maintained 
for  four  days  at  a  temperature  of  37°  0.  it  was  found  by  experiment  on  calves  that 
1  cc.  of  virus  thus  treated  produced  no  infection,  but  was  not  suflScient  to  cause  any 
immunity.  Experiments  with  Asiatic  races  of  sheep  showed  that  ordinary  inocula- 
tions in  these  animals  produced  only  a  slight  fever  reaction,  but  no  serious  infection. 
Experiments  with  inoculation  of  the  bile  of  diseased  animals  gave  results  which 
varied  to  such  an  extent  that  no  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn.    The  applica- 
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turn  of  aenun  treatment  for  curative  purpoeee  was  eacceaaful  in  aboat  SO  per  cent  of 
cases.  When  the  serum  was  employed  for  preventive  porpoees  it  was  found  tbat  a 
snbsequent  exposure  to  the  disease  or  direct  inoculation  produced  merely  a  di^t 
fever  without  a  regular  cnurae  of  the  disease. 

Contribution  to  a  atudy  of  Texaa  fever,  J.  LiONiteOB  (Jtec.  Med.  VeL,  J'oris, 
8.  ter.,  8  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  478-483).— BvaAi^  extended  studies  of  this  disease  the 
author  discovered  2  forms  of  the  blood  parasite  which  causes  the  disease,  and  it 
was  shown  that  these  forms  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  vaccination  with  blood 
from  an  animal  infected  with  one  form  of  the  parasite  does  not  produce  inuniinity 
against  an  attack  of  the  other  form.  Both  forms  of  blood  parasite  may  be  carried  in 
the  same  species  of  tick  {Rkipicfphalui  anmilattu) .  Several  inoculation  ezperimenta 
were  made  to  gain  evidence  on  this  point,  and  the  experiments  were  quite  conclusive 
in  demonstrating  the  two  forms  of  blood  parasites.  The  author  concludes  that  these 
forms  are  not  merely  variations  in  the  virulence  of  one  variety  of  blood  parasite,  hot 
are  distinct  varieties.  This  would  offer  an  explanation  for  the  observed  fact  that 
immune  animals  when  moved  to  other  localities  may  become  infected  with  a  fatal 
form  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  only  necessai  y  to  assume  that  the 
animal  had  become  immune  to  one  form  of  the  parasite,  and  that  upon  being  removed 
to  another  location  became  infected  with  the  other  form.  Further  studies  along 
this  line  are  promised  by  the  author. 

Anthrax  and  preTentive  inoctilation  in  I«ouiaiana,  W.  H.  Dalrymple  (Jour. 
Comp.  Med.'and  Vet.  Arch.,  23  {1901),  Not.  10,  pp.  61S-€18;  11,  pp.  708-713).— Tim 
paper  was  read  before  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  Theauthordevoteespecialattentiontoa  discussion  of  the^'arioas 
methods  by  which  anthrax  becomes  disseminated.  Among  these  means  of  distribu- 
tion, mention  should  be  made  of  horseflies  and  animals  that  feed  on  carrion.  The 
necessity  of  destroying  all  carcasses  of  animals  dead  of  anthrax  is  urged  by  tbeaatbor. 

Spore  formation  of  anthrax  bacillus  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrog«n,  E.  Jacob- 
iTZ  {CeiUlb.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AH.,  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  **#-;?59).— Experiments  were 
undertaken  by  the  author  to  test  the  soundness  of  conclusions  which  had  been  stated 
by  Klett  that  spore  formation  is  a  regular  phenomenon  in  cultures  of  anthrax  bacillus 
maintained  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  author  conducted  his  experiments 
with  great  precaution  so  as  to  prevent  the  possible  introduction  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
or  other  gases  during  the  period  of  the  experiment.  All  these  experiments  showed 
uniformly  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen  never  foma 
spores,  at  least  when  grown  on  agar,  but  that  spores  are  rradily  formed  when  oxygen 
is  allowed  to  gain  entrance. 

The  danger  of  anthrax  tiom.  the  manipulation  of  horsehair,  and  its  pre- 
vention, A.  Scott  (British  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  ill6,pp.  136, 137). — ^The  authw 
reports  several  cases  of  anthrax  which  arose  from  handling  infected  horsehair  from 
Russia.  Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  great  precaution  in  handling  hair 
which  may  possibly  be  infected.  The  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  the  dust  which 
arises  from  the  hairs  by  discharges  which  may  be  dried  on  infested  hairs,  and  sndi 
hair  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  even  when  all  the  processes  of  manipulation  have 
been  completed  and  the  hair  is  made  up  into  various  articles  of  furniture.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  development  of  this  disease  among  employees  in  furniture  factories,  it 
is  suggested  that  all  operators  should  wear  overalls  or  other  outside  garments  which 
may  be  removed  upon  leaving  the  factory;  that  no  one  with  any  cut  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin  should  be  allowed  to  work  unless  such  abrasions  may  be  perfectly  protected 
from  contamination;  that  all  suspicious  cases  of  illness  be  immediately  reported  to 
competent  physicians  in  order  that  proper  diagnods  may  be  made,  and  that  bales  of 
hair  should  be  immediately  immersed  in  water  upon  being  received,  and  should  be 
boiled  for  about  30  minutes  in  order  to  destroy  anthrax  germs  which  may  be  upon 
the  hair.  It  is  also  recommended  that  all  dust  and  refuse  from  such  factories  be 
burned  in  order  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
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Immunity  of  pigeona  and  gtiinea  pigs  vaccinated  against  anthrax,  and  the 
properties  of  their  serum,  J.  de  Nittis  {Ann.  In»t.  Puntcur,  15  {1901),  Ao.  10,  pp. 
769-784)- — Successful  vaccination  of  both  of  these  animals  was  accomplished,  iu  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  pigeon  is  especially  refractory  to  anthrax,  and  guinea  pigs  are  so 
susceptible  that  it  has  been  considered  impossible  to  vaccinate  them.  The  vaccina- 
tion of  the  pigeon  offers  no  difficulties  on  account  of  its  possession  of  natural  immu- 
nity. An  actual  vaccination  was  acTomplished,  however,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
vaccinate<l  pigeons  survived  an  injection  of  a  fatal  dose  of  anthrax  culture.  The  vac- 
cination of  guinea  pigs  was  found  to  be  a  long  and  difficult  operation.  By  means  of 
a  method  in  which  two  attenuated  vaccines  were  use<l  the  desired  result  was  obtained, 
only  after  two  or  three  months,  and  many  animals  were  lost  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  in  passing  from  one  vaccine  to  another,  and  especially  from 
the  second  vaccine  to  virulent  anthrax  cultures.  As  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  introduced  hypodermically  in  vacci- 
nated pigeons  preserved  its  virulence.  The  virulence  of  the  bacillus  when  grown  in 
immune  serum  was  found  to  be  diminished.  The  serum  of  vaccinated  pigeons  pro- 
tects guinea  pigs  and  mice  against  death  by  anthrax.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  when 
introduced  hypodermically  in  vaccinated  guinea  pigs,  is  attenuated,  but  when  grown 
in  the  serum  of  vaccinated  guinea  pigs  seems  to  preserve  its  virulence.  The  serum 
of  strongly  vaccinated  guinea  pigs  is  without  action  on  mice  and  guinea  pigs  inocu- 
lated with  anthrax. 

Parturient  paresis,  R.  C.  Hill  {Amer.  Vet.  Rer.,  US  {1901),  So.  4,  p.  SSI).— A 
summary  is  given  of  the  results  of  applying  the  Schmidt  treatment  to  12  cases  of  this 
disease.  Directions  are  given  for  preparing  the  udder  previous  to  making  the  infu- 
sion. Under  this  treatment  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  recovered,  and  all  but  one  of 
these  were  able  to  walk  within  6  hours  after  treatment. 

The  Schmidt  treatment  for  parturient  paralysis,  J.  J.  Repp  {Jour.  Comp. 
Med.  and  Vel.  Arch.,  SS  {1901),  Xo.  9,  pp.  545-656). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
history,  distribution,  causes,  pathological  anatomy,  symptoms,  course,  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to  practicing  veterinarians  in  Iowa 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistics  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the 
results  of  treatment  by  various  methods.  The  statistics  thus  obtained  are  carefully 
tabulated.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that  76.5  per  cent  of  cures  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  iodid  of  potash. 

Zizi>eriments  to  prove  the  immtinity  of  cattle  to  glanders,  M.  Prettner 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abl.,  SO  {1901),  Xo.  a,  pp.  ^O-^a*).— Previous  experiments 
had  indicated  that  cattle  were  immune  to  glanders,  but  the  author  undertook  further 
experiments  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fa<'t  more  absolutely.  Two  calves  were 
chosen  for  the  experiment.  One  calf  received  10  gm.  of  a  bouillon  culture  of 
glanders  bacilli  in  the  auricular  vein.  .\  slight  elevation  of  temperature  was  noted 
in  the  animal,  but  after  3  days  the  animal  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  inocula- 
tion. The  calf  was  killed  2  months  later,  and  upon  a  post-mortem  examination  no 
evidence  was  fotmd  of  any  pathological  changes  of  a  glanderous  nature.  The  second 
calf  received  the  same  quantity  of  bouillon  culture  in  the  body  cavity.  No  infection 
was  produced.  Since,  however,  it  had  previously  been  shown  that  the  glanders 
bacillus  loses  a  part  of  its  Wrulence  in  artificial  culture,  one  more  experiment  was 
made  in  which  material  for  inoculation  was  taken  directly  from  virulent  glanderous 
pus.  This  experiment  was  conducted  on  a  young  calf,  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained  as  in  the  other  two  experiments.  The  author  believes,  therefore,  that 
cattle  may  be  considered  absolutely  immune  to  glanders. 

Dehorning  of  stock,  C.  F.  Doane  {Maryland  Sta.  Jiul.  7S,  pp.  S9-49,  figf.  S). — 
A  general  account  is  given  of  the  history  of  dehorning,  its  variotis  alvantages  and 
disadvantages,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  dehorning  at  dif- 
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ferent  experiment  stations.  A  report  is  made  on  delioming  a  number  of  cattle  at 
the  station.  In  the  first  experiment  15  mileh  cows  were  dehorned.  The  efiert  of 
the  operation  on  the  yield  of  milk  is  shown  in  tabular  form.  A  loss  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  was  observed  in  11  cows  and  a  gain  in  2.  The  average  loss  during  the  4  days 
after  dehorning  was  4.5  per  cent.  In  another  experiment  9  cows  were  dehorned, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  4  days  after  dehorning  was  much 
greater,  averaging  30.8  per  cent.  The  cows  faileti  to  regain  the  normal  flow  of  milk 
for  about  8  days.  The  reason  for  the  unusual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  milk  after 
dehorning  in  this  case  was  not  apparent. 

A  description  is  also  given  of  the  details  of  the  operation  for  preventing  the  growth 
of  horns  in  young  calves  by  means  of  caustic  potash. 

Forage  poisoningri  Ergrotism,  J.  Helmer  (Jcmr.  Comp.  Med.  and  Vei.  Arch.,  12 
{1901),  No.  7,  pp.  446-44S). — An  outbreak  of  forage  poisoning  occurred  in  a  herd  oi 
38  head  of  cattle.  The  pulse  l)ecame  frequent  and  weak.  The  animals  plunged  con- 
siderably and  the  legs  were  stiffened.  There  was  a  noticeable  vertigo  and  delirium 
at  intervals.  An  examination  of  the  surroundings,  water  supply,  and  food  indicated 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  feeding  fermented  and  moldy  cornstalks.  When 
this  food  was  withheld  no  further  cases  of  the  disease  developed.  The  author  inves- 
tigated 3  cases  of  ergotism,  in  which  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease  were  devel- 
oped. Samples  of  redtop  hay  (AgrostU  alba)  were  submitte*!  for  examination  and 
proved  to  Ise  infest e<l  with  species  of  ergot  (Claricep*  niicrocephala). 

Parasites  in  New  Zealand  live  stock  (especially  sheep),  J.  A.  Gilrtth  (Vrt. 
Jour.,  53  (1901),  Ko.  SIS,  pp.  26-34). — Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history,  habits,  and 
injurious  effects  of  (E»tri»  ori»,  Stronffi/lut,  Jilaria,  S.  ori»  pulmonalif,  S.  rontortin. 
>S.  eerficornit,  AmpMitoma  amictim,  and  sjiecies  of  tape  and  fruit  worms.  The  mos 
injurious  animal  parasites  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  are  considered  to  be  the  Ion; 
and  stomach  worms.  Several  predisposing  causes  of  infestation  by  these  worme  are 
enumerated,  including  stagnant  drinking  water,  swampy  undrained  lands,  excessive 
rainfall,  improper  or  insufHcient  forage,  acquired  or  congenital  weakness  of  lamte. 
and  overstocking.  The  preventive  remedies  named  are  the  use  of  pure  water,  «)t 
and  iron  tonics,  end  careful  attention  to  dietaries.  Several  experiments  were  tried 
in  direct  treatment  for  these  worms.  While  apparently  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  by  intratracheal  injections  of  turpentine  in  warm  milk,  equally  good  if  not 
better  result."?  were  secured  by  a  complete  change  of  diet  to  hay,  other  dry  food,  and 
pure  water.  In  the  experiments  of  the  author  nearly  all  lambs,  including  badly 
infected  ones,  recovered  after  being  put  upon  a  proper  diet,  and  the  antbor  believe 
that  in  infestation  by  lung  and  stomach  worms  the  change  of  diet  is  more  important 
than  any  system  of  treatment. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  botflies  of  horses.  Several  proprietary  medicineB  were 
experimented  with.  It  was  found  that  the  bots  remained  alive  for  days  in  satnrateii 
solutions  of  these  metlicines. 

InTestigrations  of  swine  diseases  in  Arkansas,  R.  R.  Dihwiddie  {Artannsi 
Sta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  S5-47). — It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  native  half-wild  hogs  of 
the  State  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  breeding  a  race  of  hc^  more  resistant  to  infcr- 
tious  diseases.  This  idea  is  discredited  by  the  author.  Studies  of  infectious  hog  die- 
eases  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  station.  The  bacillus  of  bw 
cholera  was  isolated  from  the  spleen  of  an  infected  hog,  and  was  fed  in  milk  »• 
healthy  hogs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  agency  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  The  experimental  hogs  became  sick  within  a  few  days  and  died  soon  afto- 
wards  of  hog  cholera.  Similar  tests  with  the  same  results  were  made  with  poxt 
cultures  of  hog-cholera  Iwcillus  obtained  from  other  sources.  Subcutaneous  inoco- 
lation  of  hogs  with  pure  cultures  gave  results  which  indicate  that  the  disease  wh«a 
thus  induced  is  lesg  acute  than  when  caused  by  injection  of  the  bacillus  into  tfcf 
alimentary  tract.     In  some  cases  subcutaneous  inoculations  did  not  cause  death  mri 
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after  a  period  of  4  weeks,  or  rarely  produced  any  effect  whatever.  It  was  shown 
that  artificial  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  may  become  attenuate<l  after  several 
months  growth  on  nutrient  media  in  the  laboratory.  With  regard  to  the  problem 
of  possible  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  hogs  which  have  recovere<l  from  one  attack, 
it  is  suggested  that  testa  should  be  made  in  exposing  recovere<l  animals  to  infection 
from  fresh  sources.  No  such  tests,  however,  have  thus  far  been  made.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  in  a  hog  which  had  recovered 
from  an  attack,  and  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  one  attack  produces 
immunity.  Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  are  usually  combined  in  the  same  attack. 
In  bacteriological  studies  made  by  the  author  no  cases  were  found  in  which  it  was 
pcmble  to  assert  that  hog  cholera  was  not  combine<l  with  swine  plague,  but  in  some 
cases  the  organism  of  swine  plague  was  found  unassociated  with  that  of  hog  cholera. 
In  several  cases  the  bacillus  of  swine  plague  was  found  where  the  hog  cholera  bacillus 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  one  disease  may  partly 
run  its  course,  but  later  be  obscured  by  the  predominance  of  the  other  asswiated  dis- 
ease. The  author  considers  it  unsafe,  therefore,  to  assert  that  swine  plague  occurs  in 
Arkansas  as  an  independent  disease,  spreading  by  contagion  like  cholera. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  and  injurious  effects  of  lung  worms,  Aacarides, 
and  Echinorhynchi.  Attention  is  railed  to  the  di£Bculties  of  diagnosing  hog  dis- 
eases from  the  symptoms  on  account  of  the  fact  that  such  great  variations  in  symp- 
toms are  observed  and  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  symptoms  in  different  diseases. 
With  regard  to  the.  treatment  of  hog  diseases  the  author  found  all  direct  remedies 
unsatisfactory.  Even  in  -treatment  of  hogs  for  worms  the  use  of  vermicides,  such 
as  naphthaline,  santonine,  and  various  purgatives,  were  not  effective.  The  chief 
effort  of  hog  raisers  should  be  in  the  line  of  prevention  of  hog  (liseases.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  vaccine  method  in  the  control  of  infectious  hog  diseases  has  been  tried 
and  favorably  reported  upon  by  this  Department.  With  the  author,  however,  this 
method  yielded  no  results  whatever.  It  was  also  found  that  the  vaccine  which  pro- 
tected against  bog  cholera  had  no  effect  against  swine  plague.  A  double  vaccine  was 
therefore  introduced  which  fulfilled  all  requirements  of  a  vaccine  in  tests  on  labora- 
tory animals.  No  opportunity,  however,  has  been  had  for  proper  testing  of  the 
matter  in  natural  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera. 

The  influence  of  cold  on  the  development  of  pneumonia  of  the  horse,  J. 
BouBGte  {Rec.  Med.  Vet.,  Paris,  S.  ser.,S{190J),  Ko.  16,  pp.  5.?tf-^.^).— Observations 
on  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  h(>r8es  in  various  countries  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  influence  of  cold  on  the  etiology  of  pneumonia.  As  a 
result  of  observations  on  2,850  horses  and  mules  it  is  concluded  that  cold  has  no 
effect  on  thoracic  diseases.  The  prevalence  of  long  periods  of  severe  cold  may 
weaken  the  animal  to  some  extent,  provided  a  corresponding  increase  in  fodder  is 
not  given  to  the  animals.  The  practice  of  protecting  horses  to  too  great  extent 
against  cold  in  winter  is  condemned.  In  order  to  secure  artificial  heat  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  maintain  the  animals  in  quarters  which  are  not  as  well  venti- 
lated as  they  would  be  if  less  attention  were  given  to  the  temperature. 

Beport  on  the  surra  disease  of  horses,  Scrillino  (CeiM.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt., 
SO  {1901),  No.  15,  pp.  545-551). — The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  in  a  horse  suffering  from  a  natural  infection.  A  purulent  dis- 
charge was  noted  on  the  eyelids  and  in  the  nasal  cavity,  and  an  anlematous  swelling 
extended  from  between  the  forelegs  backwards  for  some  distance  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  animal  had  a  ravenous  appetite  until  shortly  before  death. 
The  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blooil  was  determined  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent;  body 
temperature  varied  between  38.2  and  40"  C.  Two  other  cases  were  observed  with 
slightly  different  symptoms.  Inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  horses,  an  ass, 
cattle,  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  Hogs  were  refractory  to  the  disease,  but  the  other 
animals  became  infected.    Trypanosoma  was  found  in  large  numbers  and  in  an  active 
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condition  in  the  blood  of  affet-ted  animals.    The  various  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  parasite  are  describeil  in  detail. 

"Stag'grers"  among  horse*  in  the  northeastern  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
T.  BiTLER  ( But.  Xotlh  Carolina  filaU  Bd.  Agr.,  2i  [1901),  No.  9,  jtp.  ^SSS). — During 
Augiiiit  and  Septenilier  about  <M)0  horaes  died  in  the  northeastern  pari  of  the  State 
from  thi.i  diseaxe.     .\n  investigation  was  made  of  the  symptoms,  cause,  and  patho- 
logii-al  changes  of  the  disease.    The  author  considers  the  disease  to  be  the  same  as 
what  is  commonly   referre<l  to  aa  cerebro-epinal-meningitis,  mold  poisoning,   or 
forage  j)oi8oning.    The  cases  which  were  stuclied  indicated  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  (xnsons  pnxiuced  by  molds  or  bacteria  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter, 
and  gaine<i  entrance  to  the  animals  in  their  food  or  water  supply.     In  a  few  cases 
moldy  corn  fwUler  was  plainly  indi<.«te<l  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.    Other  cases 
seemed  to  be  develoi)eil  as  the  result  of  eating  moldy  oats,  and  it  is  stated  that  oats 
were  generally  moldy  <luring  the  season  throughout  the  State.    A  detailed  descrip- 
tion i.M  given  of  the  diniial  symptoms  and  post-mortem  findings  in  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Treatment  is  usually  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
poison  which  caui^es  the  disease  is  still  unknown  and  the  disease  ordinarily  mns  its 
course  too  rapidly  to  allow  effective  administration  of  ineilicines.    Aloes  or  calomel 
may  l)e  given  during  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  in  conjunction  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head  and  internal  administrations  of  bromid  of  potash  or  iodid  of  potash. 
In  preventing  the  development  of  this  disease,  attention  is  called  to  the  desirability 
of  avoiding  the  use  of  moldy  fodder.    The  author  gave  some  attention  to  the  sap- 
posed  connection  between  mosquitoes  and  the  disease,  which  has  been  suggested  by 
some  stock  owners.    Xo  foundation  was  discovered  for  this  belief.    It  appears  also 
quite  iinproliable  that  any  poisonous  wild  plants  were  concerned  in  producing  the 
trouble. 

Chickens  and  their  diseases  in  Hawaii,  T.  F.  Sedcwick  (Haitaii  Sla.  Sul.  J, 
pp.  f.f). — In  the  introduction  by  J.  G.  Smith  attention  is  called  to  the  high  prices 
demande<l  for  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  Honolulu  markets.  The  cause  of  these  high 
prices  is  chiefly  the  prevalence  of  a  numlier  of  diseases  among  poultry.  The  most 
imix>rtant  disease  among  poultry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  chickenpox,  locally 
known  as  sorehead.  The  syniptoiiis  of  the  disease  are  described  in  detail  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  it  in  its  earlier  stages  without  careful 
examination.  In  treating  the  chickenjwx  the  use  of  disinfectants  is  recommended, 
among  which  mention  may  be  made  of  carbolic  acid,  Bordeaux  mixture,  turpentine, 
and  whitewash.  Infected  fowls  may  be  treated  with  local  applications  of  potaadom 
permanganate,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbolic  ointment,  or 
oxid  of  mercury.  A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  chickenpox  by  J.  J.  Green  is 
reprinted  in  the  bulletin.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  diarrhea,  cholera,  colds,  dis- 
temper, roup,  intestinal  worms,  and  lic-e.  A  historic  account  of  the  origin  and  intro- 
duction of  domestic  fowls  into  Hawaii  is  given,  and  it  is  suggested  that  by  improve- 
ment upon  the  native  chickens  valuable  breeds  could  be  obtaineil  which  would  have 
some  resisting  power  to  chickenpox  and  other  local  diseases.  Brief  suggestions  are 
made  regarding  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  suitable  shelter  for  chickens. 

Bacteriological  studies  on  the  etiology  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  chick- 
ens in  Tyrol,  A.  Ix)DE  and  J.  Gri-bkr  ( Coithl.  Bakt.  «.  Par.,  1.  Abi.,  SO  (1901),  .Vo.  16, 
pp.  59.3-604). — A  serious  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  among  poultry  was  observed 
in  a  number  of  small  towns  and  an  investigation  of  these  outbreaks  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  disease  was  introduced  from  Italy.  The  death  rate  in  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  was  very  high,  reaching,  in  some  cases,  95  per  cent.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease was  in  most  cases  run  very  rapidly,  the  fowls  sometimes  dying  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  symptoms  were  observed.  After  a  thorough  disinfection  of 
infected  chicken  quarters,  a  practical  control  was  obtained  over  the  disease.  The 
authors  undertook  a  bacteriological  study  of  material  from  fowls  which  had  died  of 
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this  disease,  but  were  unaV)le  to  isolate  any  specific  organism.  Tlie  symptoms  are 
describe*!  as  fairly  well  marked.  A  striking  weakness  is  observe<l  alx)ut  24  hours 
after  infection,  the  wings  are  allowed  to  droop,  and  the  birds  appear  sleepy.  Occa- 
sionally a  discharge  from  the  nose  is  observed.  The  body  temperature  exhibited  a 
wide  range  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  reaching  43°  C.  in  some  cases  and 
falling  as  low  as  27.5°  C.  shortly  before  death.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  symj)- 
toms  is  a  dark  blue  color  of  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  from  this  symptom  the  authors 
propose  the  name  cyanolophiea  gallinanim.  An  organism  was  isolated,  but  it  was 
shown  afterward  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease.  Experiments  demon- 
8trate<l  that  the  organism  of  the  disease  easily  passes  through  a  Berkefeld  filter. 

Text-book  of  Teterinary  medicine,  J.  Law  (Jlliaca:  J.  Lav;  1896,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
411;  1900,  Vol.  II,  pp.  S74;  1901,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  601).~ln  this  general  treatise  the 
purpose  of  the  author  is  to  present  a  compendium  of  veterinary  medicine  with  special 
reference  to  animal  industry  in  America.  In  Vol.  I  the  subjects  treated  are  general 
pathology  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  including  the  lyllt- 
pbatic  system,  in  all  domesticated  animals.  In  Vol.  II  a  discussion  is  givan  of  the 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  In  Vol.  Ill  the  diseases 
of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs,  skin,  eye,  and  nervous  system  are  considered. 
The  fourth  volume  is  in  preparation  and  will  discuss  the  subjects  of  parasites  and 
parasitism.  The  volumes  thus  far  publishe<l  contain  a  discussion  of  all  the  important 
diseases  which  affect  the  various  domesticated  mammals  and  binls. 

AOBICITLTUBAL  ENOINEEBIITO. 

Irrigration  in  the  tTnited  States,  F.  H.  Kewell  (Xew  York:  T.  Y.  Croudl  &  Co., 
1902,  pp.  XIX+  417,  pli.  6g,  figs.  94). — This  lK)ok  is  one  of  the  Librarj'  of  Economics 
and  Politics  series  and  is  stated  to  be  "a  somewhat  elementary  and  popular  descrip- 
tion of  irrigation  and  of  the  devices  for  obtaining  and  distributing  water,  including 
details  of  interest  to  persons  who  are  beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 
More  space  is  devoted  to  the  crude  but  effective  home-made  contrivances  than  to 
the  elaborate  or  expensive  machinery  purchased  from  manufacturers,  for  the  success 
of  irrigation  depends  most  largely  upon  the  rough-and-ready  ingenuity  of  the  first 
settlers  in  a  new  country  in  adapting  their  ways  to  the  environment."  It  includes 
a  summary  of  the  author's  twelve  years'  study  and  experience  in  various  fields  of 
irrigation  inquiry. 

The  lxx)k  treats  of  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands;  precipitation,  frosts,  and 
grazing  and  cultivated  lands  of  the  arid  r^on;  surface  waters  and  their  measure- 
ment; conveying  and  dividing  stream  waters;  construction,  management,  and  use  of 
reservoirs;  methods  of  irrigation;  underground  waters;  jmmping  water;  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  irrigation;  irrigation  law;  accounts  of  irrigation  in  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions;  and  irrigation  in  the  humid  region. 

Irrigation  of  the  Delta  of  the  Colorado,  W.  W.  Campbell  {Sci.  Amer.,  85 
(1901),  p.  S58). — The  areas  which  it  is  estimated  may  l^  irrigated  in  this  r^ion  from 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  are  150,000  acres  in  Arizona,  !W0,000  acres  in  Lower 
California,  500,000  acres  in  southern  California.  There  are  also  stated  to  he  50,000 
acres  in  southern  California  which  may  Ije  irrigated  from  artesian  wells. 

Hydro^aphy  in  the  United  States,  H.  Gravelus  (Zlschr.  Gewdtrerhundf,  4 
(1001),  pp.  143-157). 

Irrigation  works  in  Egypt  (Rer.  St-i.  [Paris],  4-  "er.,  77  [1902),  No.  2,  p.  61).— 
A  brief  note. 

The  regeneration  of  Egypt.  The  Assouan  dam,  A.  Rieffei.  {Rev.  Scl.  [Parin], 
4-  ner.,  17  (lfiC3),  Xo.  9,  pp.  2G8-272). 

Hydrology  of  Sahara,  Lahache  (Rer.  Sci.  [rarin],  4.  ser.,  17  (1902),  Xo.  9, 
pp.  272,  273). 
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Irrigation  in  South  Alberta,  Korthweat  Territories,  J.  McCakj  {F<inii.,f' 
Adrucatf,  SO  (1901),  So.  oJ7,  pp.  SS2,  SSS). 

A  few  remarkable  artesian  wells  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  pat, 
E.  H.  Barboir  (.Sri.  Amer.,  86  {1901),  Xo.  S,  p.  il,figt.  4)- 

Graphical  solution  of  hydraulic  problems,  F.  C.  Copkin  (Xew  Yvrk:  John 
Wllnj  it  Son*,  1901,  pp.  79,  <lgin».  S4). 

A  comparison  of  the  cut>away  disc  harrow  and  the  spring-tooth  harrow, 
C.  A.  McClelland  (Agr. Student,  8  (1901)  So.  S,  pp.  ^,50).— Comparative  tests  are 
rei)orte<i  in  which  the  results  favore<l  the  <li8c  harrow  as  regards  draft  and  amount 
of  soil  8tirre<l. 

The  complete  harvester  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  Aiittntlia,  S  {190:i),  So.  ti, 
pp.  54^,  54s). — Comparative  tests  of  8  different  kinds  of  combined  harvesters  and 
threshers  are  reported. 

The  pressing  of  fodders,  M.  Ringblmank  {Ann.  Intl.  Kat.  Agron.,  S4  (1897- 
1000),  No.  16,  pp.  303-216). — This  article  discusses  the  general  objects,  principles, 
and  methods  of  pressing  fodders,  and  reports  tests  of  a  number  of  hay  pressee. 

nSCXLLAHEOTTS. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Oeorgia  Station,  1001  ( Georgia  Sta.  Rpi.  1901, 
pp.  119-1S8). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  brief  reports  of  the 
boanl  of  directors  and  the  director  of  the  station  covering  the  operations  of  the  sta- 
tion during  the  calendar  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1901. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  niinois  Station,  1001  {lUirwU  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  17). — This  contains  a  list  of  station  publications,  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
lines  of  station  work,  text  of  a  bill  providing  for  appropriations  for  the  equipment  of 
the  college  and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  station,  and  a  detailed  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

Fourteenth  Annual  B«port  of  Indiana  Station,  1001  {Indiana  Sla.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  112) . — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  report  of  the  director 
on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  several  articles  noted 
elsewhere,  a  list  of  acknowledgments,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1901. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Michigan  Station,  1001  {Michigan  Sta.  R/A. 
1901,  pp.  95-310). — This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  endeti  June 
30,  1901,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
station  during  the  year,  meteorological  observations,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  1S6- 
192  and  Special  Bulletin  14  of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects:  First  report  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  224, 233, 240, 259,  264, 290), 
report  of  South  Haven  Substation  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  349),  experiments  with  sugar 
beets  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  343),  notes  on  strawberries  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  456),  vegetable 
tests  for  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  1.3,  p.  452),  shrinkage  of  farm  products  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  548), 
fertilizer  analyses  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  540),  and  foul  brood  (see  p.  877). 

Papers  by  directors  of  New  England  agricultural  experiment  stations 
{Rhode  Ishmd  Stute  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  8S-178).—The  work  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Station  during  1900  is  reviewed  at  some  length  by  A.  A.  Brigham,  the  work  of  the 
Connecticut  Storrs  Station  by  R.  D.  Milner,  the  Connecticut  State  Station  by  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  the  Maine  Station  by  C.  D.  Woods,  the  Massachusetts  Station  by  H.  H. 
Goodell,  and  the  Vermont  Station  by  J.  L.  Hills. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1001  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Rpts.  1901,  pp.  C.YT'+  *.#^).— Executive  reports. 

Beport  of  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Experiment  and  Seed  Control  Sta- 
tion of  Biga,  G.  Thoms  {Ber.  Landu:  Chem.  Vera,  und  Samen-Conlrol-Slat.,  Riga,  Xo. 
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10,  pp.  aw).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  this  station  during  the 
years  1897-98  and  1899-1900,  including  articles  on  the  importance  of  nitrate  ol  80<la 
for  Baltic  agriculture,  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  woml  of  the  yew  ( Tajcus 
baccala),  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  control  conducted  by 
the  station  and  reviews  of  recent  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  fertilizers.  A 
table  of  contents  of  Nos.  1  to  9  of  the  reports  of  this  station  is  also  given. 

Papers  sel^kted  from  tlioae  read  at  farmers'  institutes  and  other  meeting 
during  the  year  {Penmylmnia  Dept.  A<jr.  Rpt.  1901,  jil.  2,  pp.  119-335). — Following 
are  some  of  the  subjects  treated:  Ideal  standards  in  farming,  nature  study  in  the 
public  schools,  botany  on  the  farm,  education  for  the  adult  farmer,  the  silo  an  eco- 
nomic, the  relation  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  stable  to  the  health  of  its  inmates, 
the  soil  our  partner,  soil  improvement  the  keynote  of  agriculture,  management  of 
dairy  cows  on  the  farm,  farm  fences  and  ways  over  the  farm,  hygiene  on  the  farm, 
nature  study,  the  binls  and  the  farmers,  some  suggestions  for  furnishing  and  deco- 
rating country  homes,  curing  clover,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  the  home, 
intensive  farming,  public  roads,  live  stock  in  western  Pennsylvania,  floriculture  as  a 
profe-^sion,  progressive  [wultry  raising,  our  farm  garden,  farming  on  a  large  scale,  a 
plea  for  better  live  stock  in  Pennsylvania,  geological  relation  o^  soils,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  l)ree<l,  Ayrshires,  the  Jersey  cow,  growing  Primula  ehinemis  for  exhibition, 
twelve  best  herbaceous  plants  for  the  amateur,  culture  of  CuheularUt  hiihrido,  the  cul- 
tivation of  sweet  peas,  how  to  prepare  and  plant  a.jiermanent  asparagu.-<  l)ed  for  j)ri- 
vate  use,  report  of  general  fruit  committee,  strawtjerry  culture,  is  it  advisable  to  grow 
small  fruits  in  young  orchards,  some  points  in  door-yard  planting  and  decoration, 
advancement  of  floriculture  in  Allegheny  County  the  past  forty  years,  Pennsylvania 
as  a  fruitgrowing  State,  ornamental  horticulture,  the  packing  and  shipping  ot  fniit 
from  a  commission  merchant's  standpoint,  some  jwinte  in  potato  culture,  and  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  how  to  plant,  pick,  and  store  the  apple. 

Changes  in  the  rates  of  charge  for  railway  and  other  transportation  serv- 
ices, H.  T.  Newcomb,  revised  by  E.  G.  W.\rd,  jr.  (  {'.  ,S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divmon  of 
Siatiglict  Bui.  15  (rev.),  misc.  eer.,  pp.  .?6).— Statistics  for  the  years  1898-1900  are 
a<lded  to  the  original  bulletin,  which  was  noted  in  E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  298.  "Perhaps 
the  most  notable  fact  establishetl  by  the  addition  of  data  for  the  last  three  years  is 
the  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  traffic  movement." 

Agricultural  statistics  for  Belgium  in  1900  {Stat'aligue  de  In  Belgirpie  riceme- 
ment  agricoU  de  I  00.     Bnteieh:  HiniMrfj  of  Agricultu  ■<,  ;.'»/  pp.  213). 
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California  I'siversity  asp  Station. — The  summer  school  at  Berkeley  this  year 
will  include  lectures  in  a^culture,  horticulture,  entomology,  irrigation,  and  animal 
feeding.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  will  go  to  the  coast  to  deliver  a  course 
of  leoturef  on  the  latter  suhject.  M.  E.  Jafia,  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
experiment  station,  ha**  lx?en  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  study,  lie  Mill 
8])en<l  several  months  in  studying  the  methods  of  food  investigation  under  Prof.W.O. 
Atwater  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  later  will  spend  some  time  in  Europe  studying 
the  institutions  for  agricultural  research  and  instruction. 

CoNNECTici'T  Storks  Collece  and  Statio.v. — C.  S.  Phelpt,  agriculturist  in  the  col- 
lege and  station,  has  resigne<l.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  it  was  decided  to 
concentrate  the  work  of  the  station  at  Storrs  and  to  discontinue  the  work  done  at 
Middletown,  this  to  take  effect  during  the  coming  summer. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — H.  W.  Mumford,  recently  elected  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  university  and  animal  husbandman  of  the  station,  has  heea 
spending  considerable  time  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  securing  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  the  market  grades  of  beef  cattle.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  useil  in  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin.  R.  S.  Woodrow,  field  assistant  in 
sugar-beet  investigations,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  station.  A.  V.  Stn- 
benrauch  has  been  elected  assistant  horticulturist  and  inspector  of  substations  at  the 
California  Station.     He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  early  in  July. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — The  general  assembly  of  the  State  has  given  the  col- 
lege a  one-fifth  mill  tax  to  run  for  five  years,  which  is  expected  to  realize  abont 
1600,000.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  An  additional 
appropriation  of  $135,000  was  made  for  the  biennial  period — $35,000  annually  for 
general  maintenance,  $10,000  annually  for  the  experiment  station,  $5,000  for  live 
stock,  $;}5,000  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  main  central  building  to  take  the  place  of 
the  building  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  $5,000  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a  barn  for  the  station  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contract 
has  been  awarded  for  this  bam,  to  cost  $17,280,  the  balance  to  be  paid  from  other 
funds. 

Kansas  Collec.e  and  Station. — H.  M.  Cottrell,  agriculturist  in  the  college  and 
station,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  suiwrintendence  of  a  large  farm 
near  Trenton,  Mo.  Professor  Cottrell  will  enter  upon  his  new  position  about  July  1, 
in  the  meantime  preparing  the  results  of  his  experimental  work  for  publication. 
C.  L.  F.  Paull  has  been  appointed  assistant  botanist,  and  E.  H.  'Webster,  assistant  in 
dairying.  The  station  has  leased  for  five  years  a  large  bearing  apple  orchard  in  the 
vicinity  in  order  to  conduct  certain  experiments  on  a  commercial  scale.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  winter  term  the  college  conducted  a  very  successful  judging  school, 
one  week  teing  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Poultry,  swine,  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  and  horses.  In  addition  to  the  stock  belonging  to  the  college  many  valu- 
able animals  were  loaned  by  their  owners.  The  instruction  in  judging  each  class  was 
given  by  some  expert  of  the  State.  The  term's  work  closed  with  the  slaughter  of  sis 
steers  which  had  been  fed  for  beef  during  the  winter,  the  object  being  to  demonstrate 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  meat.  The  animals  were  bought  in  the  Kansas 
City  market.  A  grade  Shorthorn  and  a  grade  Angus  represented  the  beef  type,  a 
902 
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grade  Holstein  and  a  Jersey  the  dairy  type,  and  two  others  t)ie  scrub  type  of  mixed 
breeds.  The  full  results  of  this  demonstration  will  be  presented  in  a  bulletin,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  best  beef  was  produced  by  the  Shorthorn,  and  that  of 
the  Jersey  ranked  next. 

Maine  Station. — Arthur  B.  Foster,  a  member  of  this  year's  graduating  class  of  the 
university,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

Massachusetts  College. — The  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $3.5,000  for  a 
central  lighting  and  heating  plant  for  the  college,  $.3.5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  board- 
ing house,  and  $1,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter. 

Mississippi  Statio.v. — The  land  for  the  new  substation  at  McN'eill,  including  about 
2,000  acres,  has  been  donate<l  and  work  undertaken  on  a  small  tract.  Much  of  this 
land  is  still  in  woods  and  only  a  small  portion  will  be  used.  It  is  planned  to  study 
at  this  station  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  determine  the  requirements  of  common  crops 
on  soils  of  that  region,  economy  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  similar  questions. 
Work  will  also  be  done  in  fruit  growing  and  in  gardening,  the  region  about  McNeill 
-  being  especially  adapte<l  to  trucking.  E.  B.  Ferris,  formerly  assistant  chemist,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director,  in  charge  of  the  McNeill  station. 

Nebraska  University. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  the  Omaha  Medical  College  w^as  affiliated  with  the  imiversity. 
Two  years  of  the  medical  work  will  be  given  at  the  university  and  the  clinical  work 
will  be  carried  on  at  Omaha  as  before.  It  is  planned  to  materially  strengthen  the 
coarse  with  a  view  to  furnishing  better  opportunities  for  medical  study.  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Ward,  of  the  university,  has  been  elected  dean  of  the  medical  school. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — Lucian  A.  Hill,  B.  S.,  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  in  place  of 
H.  A.  Clark,  resigned.  At  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of  control  the  following 
new  investigations  were  authorized:  (I)  A  series  of  experiments  on  crop  rotation, 
including  various  leguminous  croi>s,  some  of  which  may  )>e  plowed  under  and  others 
removed  from  the  land,  barnyard  manure  being  applied  to  cultivated  crops.  The 
object  is  to  discover  a  cheap  way  to  restore  the  fertility  to  worn-out  soils,  if  possible, 
without  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  (2)  Variety  tests  of  some  early  maturing 
kinds  of  com,  with  the  view  to  discovering  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  State.  (.3)  Comparative  yield  of  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients 
in  com  as  compared  with  hay.  (4)  Ix>s8  of  nutrients  in  corn  fodder  in  different 
methods  of  storing.  (5)  Draft  and  efficiency  of  surface-working  implements. 
(6)  Comparative  feeding  value  of  corn  meal  and  corn-and-cob  meal  in  milk  produc- 
tion. (7)  Comparative  feeding  value  of  timothy  hay,  clover  hay,  and  corn  stover  in 
milk  production.  The  foundation  is  being  laid  for  the  new  agricultural  building, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  awt  $30,000. 

New  Vork  State  Station. — The  barns  of  the  station  were  destroyed  by  fire 
May  7.  The  buildings  included  cattle,  horse,  storage,  and  tool  barns,  and  2  small 
poultry  houses.  All  of  the  live  stock  was  removed  except  2  bulls,  a  young  heifer, 
and  3  calves.  Some  of  the  vehicles  and  wheeled  tools  were  saved,  but  the  plows, 
cultivators,  and  other  implements  were  lost.  At  one  time  the  greenhouses  and  the 
new  dairy  building  were  in  danger,  but  the  fire  was  checked  before  any  serioas 
damage  to  them  was  done.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  about  $20,000;  the  projwrty  was  insured  for  about  $13,000.  The  buildings  will 
be  replaced  at  once,  the  State  authorities  having  authorize<l  their  reconstruction. 
Plans  for  them  are  now  in  process  of  preparation.  The  governor  has  api>ointed  Jens 
Jensen,  of  Binghainton,  a  member  of  the  governing  Ixmrd,  vice  A.  C.  Chase,  of 
Syracuse  (term  expired),  and  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  of  Halls,  vice  Frank  O.  Chamber- 
lain, deceased.  The  branch  office  on  Long  Island  has  been  discontinued.  F.  A. 
Sirrine,  previoui^ly  in  charge  of  the  work  there,  has  purchased  a  farm  near  River- 
bead  and  as  special  agent  of  the  station  will  conduct  and  oversee  numerous  experi- 
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menU>  on  his  own  farm  and  others  throughout  the  Island,  while  con^ideralile  work 
will  be  under  direct  i"n{>erviwon  of  heads  of  departments  at  the  station. 

CoRSKLL  University.— The  large  horticultural  bam,  one  of  the  oldest  stmctnres 
at  the  univen>ity,  was  entirely  deiitroyed  by  fire  early  in  April.  Many  specimens  of 
trees,  plants,  and  shruljs  st<>re<l  there  by  Professor  Bailey  were  lost.  At  the  rec«it 
session  of  the  State  legislature  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made  to  the  college  of 
agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  agricultural  extension  work,  which  has 
grown  so  |>opular  during  the  past  five  years. 

North  Dakota  Collkcje. — The  college  has  added  a  two  years'  course  in  pbarmacy 
and  a  four  years'  course  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Charles  H.  Kimberly,  of  the 
Ohio  State  I'niversity,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  pharmacy. 

Ohio  Station. — The  State  legislature  has  made  the  follow^ing  appropriations  to  the 
station  for  the  two-year  period,  1902  and  1903:  For  expenses  of  the  board  of  control, 
$793;  bulletin  illustration,  $i^00;  special  work  in  entomology,  botany,  hortictilture, 
and  chemistry,  $14,000;  sul>sfations,  $10,000;  general  repairs,  labor,  and  supplies, 
$14,000;  investigation  of  tuberculosis  (unexpended  balance  reappropriated ),  $2,859; 
special  work  in  animal  industry,  $3,000;  library  equipment  and  car«,  $750    general 
construction,  $3,000;  total,  $49,192.    At  the  request  of  the  board  of  contro  of  the 
station  the  legislature  has  transferred  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture  the  work  of 
orchard  and  nursery  inspection,  and  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  two 
years.    The  legislature  has  also  transferred  to  the  board  of  agriculture  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Commission,  under  a  law  enlarging  the  respon- 
sibilitiea  of  that  commission.    The  appropriation  to  the  station  for  the  investigatioo 
of  tuberculosis  is  continued.     By  thi.s  legislation  the  station  is  freed  from  inspection 
or  police  work  of  every  description,  and  its  province  as  an  oi^nization  for  resenvb 
is  more  clearly  defined  than  ever  before,  while  at  the  same  time  its  facilities  for 
research  are  largely  increased,  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  being  60  per  cent 
greater  than  for  any  similar  period  before.    A.  F.  Burgess,  who  has  acted  as  first 
assistant  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards  for  the  past  two  years,  is  continued  a^ 
chief  inspector  under  the  new  management.    Miss  Ida  L.  Feiel,  Ph.  B.,  has  been 
appointe<l  assistant  botanist. 

Rhode  Island  College  and  Station. — Dr.  J.  H.  Washburn,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  college  since  its  establishment  thirteen  years  ago,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  this  year.  The  State  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$1,.500  for  dormer  windows,  flooring,  and  general  repairs  to  the  chemical  laboratory 
building  of  the  station;  also  an  appropriation  of  $1,400  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
and  for  repairs  to  the  barn  use<l  in  connection  with  the  field  experiments.  This 
addition  will  furnish  storage  for  tools  and  a  floor  for  thrashing  and  for  mixing 
fertilizers. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station. — James  W.  Wilson,  son  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son, has  been  elected  director  of  this  station,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and  station.     He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Tennkwee  Station. — A  very  successful  meeting  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers' 
Convention  was  held  at  Knoxville,  May  21-23,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  and 
station.  The  programme  was  a  comprehensive  one,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  were  present  from  abroad.  The  afternoon  of  the  last  day  was  given  up  to 
an  inspection  of  the  university  farm  and  the  dairy  school,  the  latter  being  in  operation. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — David  F.  Houston,  formerly  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Texas,  has  Ijeen  elected  president  of  the  college  and  will 
assume  charge  July  1.  E.  P.  Stiles  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new 
substation  at  Troup.  About  150  acres  of  land  near  the  town  has  been  donated  for 
this  station,  part  of  which  ia  cleared.  A  station  building  will.be  erected  there,  and 
work  has  already  commenced  on  the  field  operations.  Experiments  in  fruit  raising 
and  general  fanning  will  be  carried  on.    Funds  have  been  raised  by  the  local  corn- 
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munity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  station  another  year,  as  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  legislature  for  only  one  year.  C.  H.  Alvord,  assistant  in  afpnculture  in  the 
college,  will  withdrawal  the  close  of  this  session,  as  will  also  E.  A.  White,  assistant 
horticulturist,  who  has  been  elected  botanist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Vermokt  Station. — Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  station  building, 
which  will  provide  thedirectorand  the  horticulturist  with  more  conveniently  located 
and  spacious  quarters. 

Wisconsin  Station. — Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  horticulturist  in  the  college  and  station, 
died  June  6,  after  a  short  illness. 

Summer  School  of  Agrici'Ltctre. — Interest  in  this  school,  to  be  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  beginning  July  7,  is  very  widespread,  and  students  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  announced  their  intention  of  attending.  Over  70  students  have 
already  registered,  and  its  success  from  point  of  numbers  seems  already  assured.  A 
programme  of  the  school  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

U.  8.  Department  op  Agricvlturb. — The  University  of  Missouri  recently  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Secretary  James  Wilson  and  B. 
T.  Galloway,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

W.  H.  Evans,  of  this  office,  has  returned  from  Porto  Rico,  where  he  has  been  in 
conference  with  F.  D.  Gardner,  in  charge  of  the  Porto  Rico  Station,  with  reference 
to  the  selection  of  a  permanent  site  and  the  development  of  the  station  there. 

O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  hee  returned  from  a  three  months' 
trip  to  Guatemala  and  southern  Mexico,  where  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the 
methods  and  the  problems  of  cofiee  and  rubber  culture. 

B.  M.  Duggar,  botanical  physiologist,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  September.  He 
will  continue  to  carry  on  some  of  his  present  lines  of  investigation  as  collaborator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Ernst  A.  Bessey,  in  charge  of  seed  and  plant  introduction,  will  start  early  in  July 
on  a  trip  to  Russia  and  Turkestan  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seeds  of  certain  forage 
and  cereal  plants,  especially  the  Turkestan  alfailfa.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  will  spend  a  number  of  years  in  botanical  study.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  charge  of  the  seed  and  plant  introduction  by  A.  J.  Pieters  of  the  seed 
laboratory,  who  in  turn  will  be  succeedetl  by  Edgar  Brown. 

Miscellaneous. — The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  holding  an  international  conference  on  plant  breeding  and  hybridization 
September  30,  October  I  and  2,  of  the  present  year.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City.  Papers  will  be  read  by  prominent  men  from  this  country,  Canada, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  In  connection  with  the  conference  an 
exhibition  of  hybrid  plants  and  their  products  will  be  made,  to  which  every  one 
is  invited  to  contribute.  Awards  of  the  society  in  the  form  of  medals,  diplomas,  and 
certificates  will  be  made  for  plants  and  plant  products  of  hybrid  origin,  illustrating 
some  particular  phase  of  this  work.    Thirty  papers  have  already  been  promised. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  announces  a  new  si'.mmer  school  for 
nature  study,  known  as  the  Sharon  Summer  School,  named  for  the  town  of  Sharon, 
where  most  of  the  field  work  will  be  carried  on.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  teachera 
and  lovers  of  nature  with  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  natural  science  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  more  conmion  forms  of  living  things.  The  curriculum 
provides  for  elementary  work  in  physiography  and  general  biology,  with  elective 
courses  on  trees,  wild  flowers,  birds,  insects,  mammals,  and  seashore  life.  The  lab- 
oratory facilities  of  the  institute  will  be  utilized,  and  opportunity  for  out-door  study 
and  experimentation  will  be  afforded  by  the  control  of  300  acres  of  natural  country 
in  the  town  of  Sharon.    The  school  will  open  July  9  and  will  continue  for  4  weeks. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Mumford,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  entitled  Some  Lessons  from  European  Agriculture.    The  article  is  a 
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reprint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1902, 
and  is  based  upon  the  author's  observation  and  study  during  recent  travels  in  Hot- 
land,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  countries.  Among 
the  lessons  which  the  author  suggests  may  be  drawn  from  European  agriculture  are 
greater  care  in  the  con8er%'ation,  handling,  and  application  of  farm  manures,  economy 
in  feeding,  and  the  utilization  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  including  many  which 
in  this  country  are  often  regarded  as  waste  products. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  has  b^un  the  publi- 
cation of  a  fortnightly  review,  to  be  known  as  Agricultural  AVira,  the  first  copy  of 
which  appeared  late  in  April.  The  publication  is  a  quarto  sheet  of  16  pages.  Its 
object  is  to  supply,  in  popular  form,  information  of  an  agricultural  character  sailed 
to  the  requirements  of  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  to  instructing  and  assisting  all 
classes  and  to  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  colonies.  It  will  be  sold 
through  the  local  agents  of  the  department  at  Id.  per  niimber,  or  4s.  4d.  per  annum. 
The  initial  number  contains  contributed  articles  on  cane  calti\-atiou,  diseases  and 
insects,  preparation  of  commercial  papain,  and  cassava  poisoning;  agricultural  news 
items,  original  and  quoted,  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  islands;  department  newe;  a 
number  of  book  notices;  a  directory  of  the  agricultural  institutions  in  the'  West 
Indies,  and  market  quotations. 

A  new  semimonthly  journal  for  dying  and  textile  chemistry  (ZeiUckrifi  fur  Farbett- 
und  Textil-Cheinie)  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  is  devoted  to  color  and 
textile  chemistry,  including  the  related  subjects  of  oiganic  chemical  industry-  and 
the  textile  industry.  The  journal  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Buntrock,  of  Karlsruhe,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  English  and  European  collaborators. 

Nature  notes  that  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee  has  appointed  A.  D. 
Hall,  principal  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  to  succeed  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Henry  Gilbert  as  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  Mr.  Hall  is* 
graduate  of  Oxford,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  development  of 
Wye  College  as  a  center  of  agricultural  education.  Although  little  known  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  research,  Mr.  Hall's  selection  to  succeed  Dr.  Gilbert  appears  to 
meet  with  approval. 

The  German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  will  hold  its  seventy-fonith 
annual  congress  at  Carlsbad  September  21-28.  As  on  former  occasions,  papers  may 
be  presented  in  any  of  the  modem  languages  and  foreign  visitors  will  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges  as  the  members  of  the  association.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
6,000  and  8,000  men  of  science  and  physicians  will  attend  the  meeting  of  this  iamow 
association. 

According  to  a  note  in  Foretlry  and  Irrigation,  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  C'mtnl 
Railroad  have  decided  to  begin  planting  catalpa  trees  along  their  lines  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  railroad 
ties.    The  contract  for  the  planting  has  already  been  let. 

Science  states  that  a  committee  has  been  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  ProfessH' 
von  Zittel,  for  the  erection  in  Munich  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Prof.  Max  wm 
Pettenkofer. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Trade»man  reports  that  there  will  soon  be  in  operation  at 
Kenil  worth  Plantation,  Louisiana,  a  mill  for  mnking  wrapping  paper  out  of  bagsase- 
This  is  stated  to  l>e  the  first  mill  of  its  kind  in  Louisiana,  although  one  has  beta  in 
operation  for  .uome  time  at  Sugarland,  Texas.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  aboot 
25  tons  of  paper  per  day. 
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New  Mexico  Station: 

Bui.  40,  Nov.,  1901 958 

New  York  State  Station: 

Bui.  201,  Dec,  1901 935 

Bui.  202,  Dec.,  1901 968,970 

Nineteenth  An.  Rpt,  1900.  923,1001 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bui.  198,  Jan.,  1902 951 

South  Carolina  Station: 

An.  Rpt,  1901 1002 

Tennessee  Station: 

Bui.,  Vol.  14,  No.  4,  Dec.,  1901 
Fourteenth  An.  Rpt,  1901.  953, 1002 
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Virginia  Station: 

I         Bui.  119,  Dec,  1900 997 

Bui.  120,  Jan.,  1901 997 

Bui.  121,  Feb..  1901 978 

I          Bui.  122,  Mar.,  1901 966 

An.Rpt,1901 923,100* 

1  Wisconsin  Station: 

Bui.  90,  Jan.,  1902 977 

I          Bui.  91,  Feb.,  1902 962 

I          Eighteenth  An.  Rpt,  1901  ...  916, 

'■  917,918.930,931,936,938,939,940, 

i  946,949,953,957,962,978,979,980, 

981, 985, 986, 988,989,990,1002,1003 

Wyoming  Station: 

ElevenUi  An.  Rpt,  1901 1002 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fannera' Bui.  141 9SS 

Farmers' Bui.  142 974 

Farmers' Bui.  143 978 

Farmers'  Bui.  144 l«B 

Farmers' Bui.  145 971 

Farmers' Bui.  146 9*2 

Rpt  71 918.919 

Field  Operations  of  the  Division  of 

Soils,  1900  (Second  Report)  ..924,946 
Bureau  of  Forestry: 

Circ23 958 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Bui.  5 939 

Bul.6 918 

Bui.  7 948 

Bui.  8 920 

Bui.  9 920 

Bui.  10 989 

Bui.  11 941 

Weather  Bureau: 

Bul.30 921 

Rpt  1900-1901,  vol.  1 9e 

0£Sce  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Bui.  103 1001 

Bui  104 996 

Bui.  105 1000 

Bui.  106 92r 

Bnl.  107 974 

Bui.  108 1000 

Bui.  109 972 

Division  of  Statistics: 

Crop  Reporter,    vol.   3,  Nos. 

10-12,  Feb.-Apr..  1902 1002 
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Vol.  XIII.  No.  10. 


The  recent  successful  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers  in  this  city  demonstrates  the  widespread 
interest  felt  in  this  form  of  popular  education,  and  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  being  carried  on.  The  meeting  was  quite 
a  representative  one,  delegates  being  in  attendance  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Gulf  States,  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States. 

The  discussion  of  methods  employed  in  different  States  brought  out 
many  valuable  suggestions,  and  altogether  the  sessions  were  full  of 
interest  and  encouragement  for  those  engaged  in  this  work.  The 
breadth  of  scope  which  the  work  has  taken  in  some  of  the  States,  and 
the  practical  results  which  it  has  already  achieved,  were  an  inspiration 
to  delegates  from  States  where  the  work  is  not  so  well  established. 
The  personal  contact  and  the  mutual  sympathy  and  inspiration  which 
come  from  such  a  gathering  are  among  its  most  important  results. 

The  association  indorsed  the  plan  for  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  act  as  a  central  bureau  for  the  promotion  of  institute 
work,  to  assist  it  in  organization,  by  publications,  and  in  various  ways. 
An  account  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Record. 

At  various  stages  of  the  meetings  the  discussion  turned  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  institute  force — the  kind  of  men  best  adapted  to  the 
work  and  those  available.  At  the  present  time  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  impoilant  problems.  Success  in  farmera'  institute  work 
requires  a  special  order  of  ability.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  fonns  of  educational  work,  calling  for  intimate  knowledge  of 
both  theory  and  pi-actice,  ability  to  command  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  to  present  a  subject  with  clearness  and  force,  and  the  exercise  of 
'originality,  frankness,  and  tact.  The  practical  and  the  scientific  or 
theoretical  must  be  blended  so  thoroughly  as  to  appeal  to  the  unread 
farmer  without  repelling  his  better-posted  neighbor,  and,  above  all, 
the  institute  should  .set  the  average  fai'mer  to  reading  and  thinking 
more  for  himself. 

907 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  institute  .speakers  should  be  men  thorou^y 
abreast  of  the  times,  who  keep  themselves  well  posted  by  readii^, 
but  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  coll^e- 
trained  men  are  especially  desirable.  The  fear  that  such  men  will  be 
too  technical  and  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  practice  has  led  to 
the  employment  of  practical  farmers  or  breeders  in  many  States, 
selected  for  their  intelligence  and  .success  along  some  special  lines.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  speakers  of  this  class 
are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  institute  corps,  but  the  advantage  of 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  underlying  agriculture  was  recog- 
nized as  greatly  strengthening  the  man  for  his  work.  The  speakers 
are  called  upon  to  explain  the  latest  theories  of  science  regarding  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogen,  the  ripening  of  cheese,  the  changes  in  silage 
making,  the  breeding  of  plants,  and  similar  subjects,  as  well  as  to  use 
charts  presenting  scientific  data.  Unless  they  themselves  clearly  and 
correctly  understand  these  things  they  are  likely  to  fall  into  error  and 
to  make  unwarranted  deductions  and  applications. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  experiment  station  worker  has  been  voted  a 
leading  place  as  an  institute  speaker  the  country  over.  Very  little 
real  objection  has  developed  on  the  ground  of  his  being  too  technical 
in  his  presentation  or  unable  to  make  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
to  everyday  practice — a  theoretical  objection  which  is  occasionally 
still  heard  in  some  quarters.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  stations  and 
colleges  the  experiment  station  worker  and  the  college  instructor  are 
becoming  less  and  less  available  for  institute  work,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  only  for  special  occasions,  such  as  round-ups  or  meetings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  collegp. 

As  the  work  develops  and  funds  for  it  increase,  a  special  class  of 
educated  institute  workers  will  be  needed,  who  will  couple  with  an 
agricultural  education  a  certain  amount  of  experience  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  i-egion  where  they  work. 
These  men  will  be  used  in  addition  to  a  ceitain  number  of  workers 
selected  from  among  the  best  farmers  and  breeders  of  the  locally,  the 
latter  confining  themselves  to  the  more  strictly  practical  considera- 
tions. Some  provision  might  well  be  made  by  which  the  trained 
institute  workers  could  more  readily  come  in  contact  with  the  college 
and  station  at  frequent  intervals,  and  literature  especially  adapted  to 
their  needs  might  be  provided  by  State  or  national  agencies.  More 
men  are  needed  to  make  institute  work  their  business  and  to  give  its 
development  and  methods  serious  consideration  and  study.  Then  it 
will  be  practicable,  with  more  adequate  support,  to  systematize  the 
work  to  a  greater  degree,  to  make  it  less  fragmentary  in  character, 
and  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  our  farmers  who  are  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  experiment  stations  and  the  farmers'  institutes. 
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The  establishment  of  a  system  of  experiment  stations  in  Victoria, 
Australia,  is  under  consideration,  and  a  recent  official  publication  from 
that  country  indicates  that  steps  in  that  direction  are  likely  to  be  taken 
soon.  The  agencies  for  agricultural  experimentation  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  colony  at  present  embrace  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Melbourne,  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  at 
Dookie,  and  numerous  demonstration  fields. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  staff  of  some  12  experts,  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  investigations  and  giving  itinerant  instruction 
throughout  the  colony  in  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  practice. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  supervision  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Burnley  and  the  Viticultural  College  at  Rutherglen,  at  both  of  which 
places  a  limited  amount  of  experimental  work  is  conducted.  The 
Agricultuml  College  at  Dookie,  in  connection  with  its  educational 
work,  conducts  experiments  on  a  large  scale  on  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  fodder  plants,  and  vegetables,  together  with  more  restricted 
experiments  in  olive  culture,  in  drying  and  preserving  fruit,  and  in 
animal  husbandry.  The  experimental  farms,  as  thej'  are  often  spoken 
of,  which  are  in  reality  only  demonstration  fields,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  coopemtive  in  char- 
acter, and  are  distributed  throughout  Victoria,  where  they  have  been 
in  operation  for  some  12  years. 

These  experimental  farms  have  led  up  to  the  present  agitation  for 
a  system  of  institutions  of  a  higher  class,  i.  e.,  of  experiment  sta- 
tions. They  have  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  experimental  work 
in  promoting  agricultural  science  and  in  bringing  about  its  application 
in  practice.  As  a  recent  article  puts  it,  "the  power  of  science  to  assist 
agriculture  has  .spoken  so  plainly  in  the  growing  experimental  crops 
of  the  many  farms  throughout  the  State  that  an  agitation  for  further 
developments  in  experimental  work,  too  complicated  and  continuous 
for  the  individual  farmer  to  undei'take,  is  now  growing  on  all  sides. 
As  a  result,  we  have  the  Minister's  promise  of  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  permanent  experiment  stations.  It  is  the  most  progressive 
step  that  has  yet  been  taken." 

The  same  article  mentions  an  apprehension  on  the  paii;  of  some 
farmers  that  the  development  of  the  experiment  stations  will  do  away 
with  the  demonstration  plats  as  at  present  carried  out  on  the  farms 
throughout  the  country.  This  fear,  however,  is  declared  to  be  ground- 
less, and  the  work  which  the  farms  have  done  seems  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  purpose  of  the  present  fields  must  be  clearly  understood. 
They  are  i-eally  demonstration  as  much  or  more  than  experimental 
fields.  They  are  necessary,  both  for  answering  the  hundred  and  one 
little  questions  arising  from  local  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  as 
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well  as  for  the  dissemination  of  facts,  not  as  spoken  words,  but  as 
truths  visible  in  the  growing  crop  of  the  fami.  Instead  of  diminish- 
ing in  numbers  in  countries  where  the  experiment  stations  are  already 
numerous,  they  are  continually  increasing;  for,  as  the  discoveries  of 
an  experiment  station  multiply,  so  the  necessity  for  the  expression  of 
such  facts  in  the  demonstration  tieH  on  the  farms  throughout  the 
country  becomes  all  the  more  obvious.  The  work  already'  accom- 
plished by  them  has  in  certain  parts  of  our  State  almost  i-evolutionized 
farming,  and  no  agricultural  teacher  could  regard  their  discontinuance 
with  anything  but  the  strongest  i-egret." 

Experiment  stations  were  formerly  thought  to  be  especially  neces- 
sary in  old  countries,  where  more  intensive  farming  was  practiced,  and 
where  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  practice  of  stock  raising  made 
experiments  necessary  to  answer  the  many  problems  which  were  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves  with  the  development  of  more  rational 
feeding  and  manuring.  Subsequent  developments  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiment  station  is  no  less  valuable  for  the  new,  unde- 
veloped country,  where  there  are  no  traditions  to  guide  the  farmer 
and  where  agriculture  itself  is  neces-saril^'  of  a  more  experimental 
character.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  experiment  stations  in 
the  different  colonies  of  Australia  is  a  demonstration  of  this,  and  the 
form  which  the  stations  thus  far  established  have  taken  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  experiment  stationsf 
the  system  of  no  European  country  can  be  taken  as  a  model,  but  there 
must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  stations  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  country  or  State  for  which  they  are  primarily  intended. 

The  decision  of  Governor  Hunt  and  Commissioner  Elliot  regarding 
a  site  for  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Porto  Rico  has  been 
announced  in  favor  of  the  Carmen  estate,  adjoining  the  town  of  Maya- 
guez.  This  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  insular  legisla- 
ture, which  made  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  site  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  station.  Advertisements 
were  made  for  offers  of  approximatelj'  200  acres  of  land,  and  twenty- 
three  respon.ses  were  obtained. 

Most  of  the  sites  offered  wei-e  visited  and  inspected  by  Messrs. 
Frank  D.  Gardner,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Porto  Rico  Station, 
and  Walter  H.  Evans,  of  this  Office,  who  went  to  the  island  for  that 
purpose.  A  report  was  made  to  the  proper  officials,  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  different  tiacts  were  fully  set  forth,  and  acting  upon  the 
recommendations  made  the  above  estate  was  selected.  It  adjoins  the 
town  of  Mayaguez,  and  embraces  about  230  acres,  each  of  the  princi- 
pal types  of  land  being  well  represented. 
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The  purchase  price  of  the  estate  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
iunoant  of  the  appropriation,  but  the  city  of  Mayaguez  has  assumed 
the  remainder. 

At  present  most  of  the  land  is  in  grans  and  pasture,  with  some 
scattered  fruit  and  a  few  acres  of  coffee.  The  place  is  well  provided 
with  buildings,  which  will  probably  suffice  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
station,  and  the  whole  tract  is  fenced.  The  Mayaguez  River  bounds 
it  on  one  side,  and  running  water  is  to  be  foitnd  in  a  number  of  places 
over  the  farm,  making  it  especially  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Adjoin- 
ing the  new  site  is  the  old  agronomic  station  which  was  established  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  abandoned  in  1897.  The  latter  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army, 
but  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  land  added  to  that  just  purchased. 

The  region  in  which  the  station  will  be  permanently  located  is  gen- 
erally recognized  over  the  island  as  the  best  for  diversified  agriculture, 
and  it  is  •sufficiently  near  the  larger  cane  and  coffee  regions  to  permit 
of  cooperative  experiments  being  undertaken  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  station  officers. 

Agriculture  in  the  New  World  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  recently 
received,  which  records  the  observations  made  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Smith, 
of  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Professor  Smith  will  be  remembered  at 
many  of  the  colleges  and  stations  where  he  visited  during  the  summer 
of  1900. 

The  report  gives  a  review  of  the  systems  of  agricultural  education 
and  experimentation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  colleges  and  stations  which  were  visited,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  agricultural  instinction  and 
station  work  in  this  country.  It  is  written  in  a  vigorous  and  enthusi- 
astic style,  and  is  an  unusually  satisfactory  and  accurate  presentation 
of  the  aims,  methods,  and  work  of  the  American  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural education  and  experimentation.  The  writer  evidently  caught 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and,  while  he  occasionally  finds 
things  to  critici.se,  he  has  not  been  sparing  in  his  appreciation  and 
praise. 

Speaking  of  this  Department,  he  says:  "The  more  I  learned  of  this 
wonderful  Department  the  more  was  I  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
work  which  it  was  performing  and  with  the  downright  practical  serv- 
ices which  it  was  rendering  to  the  farmers  of  the  country."  He  has 
the  folk>wing  to  say  regarding  the  experiments  and  publications  of  the 
stations:  "There  are  several  points  in  this  connection  which  I  should 
like  to  bear  testimony  to,  and  they  are,  firstly,  the  care  and  exactitude 
with  which  the  experiments  are  «"oiiducted.     Referring  more  particu- 
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larly  to  work  upon  the  farm,  I  have  never  seen  trials  carried  out  with 
such  respect  for  practical  details,  and  with  such  scrupulous  regard  for 
accuracy  in  every  particular,  as  those  in  prepress  at  the  different  sta- 
tions which  I  visited.  Secondly,  to  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
publishing  hasty  or  misleading  results;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  definite 
and  precise  form  in  which  they  are  issued  to  the  public.  In  some 
cases,  as  at  Geneva,  the  stations  engage  an  official  for  the  special  pnr- 
pose  of  editing  the  bulletins  and  reports." 

The  writer  finds  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  develop  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  ''full  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  our  close  attention;"  and  he  expresses  the  belief  that  "if 
such  education  can  be  carried  on  successfully  anywhere,  it  will  be  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America." 
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CHEMISTBY. 


The  doTelopment  of  chemistry,  F.  W.  ('larkk  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  S4 
{190S),  A'b.  S,  pp.  117-1S8). — The  presidential  address  delivered  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  December  30,  1901. 

Keport  on  process  in  agrictiltnral  chemistry,  A.  Hebebrand  (Chem.  Ztg.,  gs 
{1901),  No.  93,  pp.  1024-1027). — A  brief  review  of  progress  in  this  field  with  nnmer- 
ous  references  to  literature. 

The  status  of  agric\iltural  chemistry  at  the  beginning:  of  the  twentieth 
century,  T.  Pfeiffer  {Chem.  }Uschr.,  1  {1901),  Xox.  1,  pp.  10-lS;  S,  pp.  28S0). — A 
brief  review  of  what  are  considered  the  most  important  rei-ent  developments  along 
the  line  of  plant  and  animal  production. 

Annual  report  on  the  progress  in  animal  chemistry,  M.  von  Nenoki  and  R. 
Andreasch  {Jahre»her.  Thier.  Chem.,  SO  {1900),  pp.  11S9). — This  volume  contains 
abstracts  of  the  literature  of  animal  chemistry,  physiological  and  pathological,  for 
1900,  with  a  subject  and  author  index.  The  abstracts  are  arranged  in  chapters  deal- 
ing with  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  miscellaneous  sutistances,  blood,  milk,  urine 
and  perspiration,  digestion,  liver  and  gall,  bones  and  cartilage,  muscles  and  nerves, 
other  organs,  lower  animals,  oxidation  and  respiration,  metabolism,  pathological 
chemistry,  enzyms  and  other  ferments,  and  bacterial  products. 

A  few  of  the  recent  advances  in  biochemistry,  A.  Kossbl  {Chem.  Zltchr.,  1 
(1901),  No.  6,  pp.  149-lSl). 

Text-book  of  agricultural  chemistry,  A.  Mayer  (I^hrlnu-h  der  AgrikuUurcliemie. 
Heidelberg:  Carl  WirUerg,  1901,  5.  rer.  ed.,  vol.  1,  pp.  16+442,  pi.  l,fig».  S5;  vol.  i,  pi. 
1,  pp.  6+174,  Jigf.  6). — A  fifth  revised  edition  of  this  well-known  work. 

Methods  of  standardizing  acid  solutions,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  es  {1901),  No.  10,  pp.  7S7-740).— The  author  made  a  study  of  6  methods  of 
standardizing  acid  solutions,  which  are  designated  as  follows:  The  silver  chlorid,  the 
ammonium  sulphate,  the  sodium,  the  borax,  the  copper  sulphate,  and  the  iron  per- 
manganate methods.  The  following  conclusions  were  reached:  A  skilled  analyst  can 
easily  and  quickly  make  determinations  of  hydrot^hloric  acid  by  the  silver  chlorid 
method,  within  a  limit  of  error  of  0.5  mg.  of  silver  chlorid  on  2  gm.  of  precipitate. 
The  ammonium  sulphate  method  of  standardizing  sulphuric  airid  is  exceedingly 
accurate,  while  simple  and  rapid.  The  results  obtaine<l  by  the  sodium  method  were 
higher  than  those  by  the  two  previous  methods,  this  toeing  due,  the  author  states,  to 
impurities  of  carbon  and  iron  in  the  sodium.  The  results,  however,  agree  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  the  ammonium  sulphate  and  the  silver  chlorid  methods. 
With  the  borax  method  the  results  obtained  at  the  same  time  agree  within  them- 
selves, but  the  indications  are  that  the  borax  is  not  constant.  The  copper  sulphate 
method  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  it  is  considered  inferior  to  the  silver 
chlorid  method  and  the  ammonium  sulpliate  method  in  accuracy.  The  iron  per- 
manganate method  gave  fairly  accurate  results  in  standardizing  oxalic  arid  and  it  is 
no  less  accurate  than  the  copper  sulphate  method.    From  the  results  of  his  work  the 
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author  t'onclnileH  that  the  Kilver  ohiorid  method,  8li);htly  modified  afl  deecribed,  and 
the  ammonium  Hulphate  method  are  extremely  accurate  and  satisfactory,  the  former 
for  8tandar<iizinK  xolutions  of  hydrochloric  and  the  latter  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  determmation  of  available  plant  food  in  soils  1>7  the  iiae  of  -wemiL  acid 
solutions,  A.  I>.  Hai.i.  and  F.  J.  Plymbn  (Jour.  Ckem.  Soe,  [Xomion],  SI  {190i), 
So.  470,  PI*.  117-144). — "The  authors  have  compared  tbeamountaof  phosphoric  acid 
that  could  Ih'  extracte<i  from  19  different  soils  by  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  citric  add, 
by  e<)ulvalent  xolutions  of  hydn>chloric  acid  and  acetic  acid,  by  a  saturated  eolation 
of  carbonic  aciil,  and  by  an  animoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  dtrate,  respectively. 
Seven  of  the<«e  noils  were  from  plats  on  the  Broadlwilk  Field,  Rothamstecl,  which  had 
been  continuously  manure<l  in  the  same  manner  for  42  years  previously;  the  remain- 
ing 12  were  ftoilw  of  very  varie<l  origin,  which  ha<i  been  the  subject  of  crop  experi- 
nientu  and  whose  reaction  to  phonphatic  manuring  was  well  marked. 

"In  the  KAuu'  7  wiilM  from  the  Broadbalk  Field,  the  authors  determined  the  potash 
extracte<l  by  the  came  dilute  solvents  with  the  exception  of  ammonium  citrate;  five 
other  soilH  of  different  origin,  whose  response  or  otherwise  to  potash  manuring  had 
been  te«te<l  by  exi)eriment,  were  also  examine<l  in  the  same  way. 

"Determinations  were  also  ma<Ie  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and-potash  dissolved  after 
long  digestion  with  xtnmg  hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  loss  on  ignition,  and  of  the 
earthy  carbonates  present  in  each  soil. 

"The  aut^ioni  conclude:  (I)  That  no  sharp  line  of  distimrtion  can  be  drawn 
between  '  available '  an<l  nonavailable  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  soil,  and 
that  any  procens  of  determining  the  'available'  constituents  is  an  empirical  one, 
dependent  on  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  acid  used. 

"(2)  That  the  weak  solvents  give  information  as  to  the  requirementa  of  a  given 
soil  for  mineral  manures  of  a  far  more  trustworthy  nature  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  such  a  solvent  as  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

"(3)  That  of  the  acids  examined,  the  1  per  cent  solution  of  citric  acid  gives  results 
most  ill  agreement  with  the  recorded  history  of  the  soil,  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  same  interi)retation  can  not  be  put  on  results  obtained  from  all  types  of 
soil." 

Methods  of  analysis  adopted  for  soils,  fertiliaers,  feeding  stu&,  -wheat 
and  flour,  and  some  miscellaneous  substances,  F.  B.  Guthrie  {Agr.  Gaz.  Nat 
Smdh  WnUf,  12  (1901),  So.  8,  pp.  m5-9/5).— Details  are  given  of  the  methods  which 
have  l>een  in  use  for  several  years  in  the  laboratory  of  the  New  South  Wales 
dejwirtnient. 

A  simple  rapid  eudiometric  method  of  determining  chlorin  in  chlorids  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  silver  and  phosphoric  acid,  E.  TS,iBahSR(ZUichr.  Analyt.  Cltem., 
40  (1901),  \o.  10,  pp.  6-iS-6,18;  al>s.  in  Oiem.  Cm/W.,  190i,  I,  No.  1,  p.  70).— The 
metlwxl  is  Iwsed  on  the  i)rinciple  that  when  silver  chlorid  is  treated  with  hydiazin 
sulphate  and  so<lium  hydroxid  solution  the  silver  separates  out  in  metallic  form  and 
nitrogen  is  set  free  accordingto  the  following  equation:  4AgCI-f  N,H,.H,S04+NaOH= 
4Ag-|  4NaC'l  i  Na^*«),H  6HjO+X,.  The  method  of  proce<lure  in  case  of  phosphates 
is  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  water  strongly  acidulated  with  nitric  add. 
To  a  quantity  of  this  solution  corresponding  to  from  0.16  to  0.16  gm.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  diluted  if  net^essary  to 50  to  60  cc,  first  add  1  to  2  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved 
in  al)out  10  cc.  of  water,  then  drop  by  drop  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid 
until  the  silver  phosphate  precipitate  is  not  completely  redissolved.  Add  in  the 
same  manner  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  solution  is  alkaline,  and 
boil  for  alM)ut  5  minutes.  Cool  the  solution,  coUec-t  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter, 
and  wash  with  water,  removing  it  to  a  flask  by  breaking  the  filter  and  washing  it 
out  with  almut  50  cc.  of  water.  Add  about  3  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  1  gm. 
of  so<lium  chlorid  dissolved  in  water,  close  the  flask  and  shake  rigorously  for  }  minute, 
collect  the  precipitate  of  silver  chlorid  on  a  small  filter,  and  wash  until  it  is  free  from 
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acid.  Roll  up  the  filteranu  contente  and  place  in  a  Knup-Wagnerazotonieter,  adding 
about  30  cc  of  water,  0..5  gm.  of  crystallized  hydrazin  sulphate,  and  10  Cf.  of  a  10  [ht 
cent  solution  of  Bo<lium  hydroxid.  The  collection  and  measurement  of  the  jws 
evolved  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 

A  contribution  to  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  organic  sub- 
stances, F.  RiBQEK  {Ztsthr.  Phynkal.  Chem.,  S4  (1901),  p}>.  109-1  IS;  aim.  in  Vhrm. 
Oenibl.,  1902,  I,  Xo.  1,  p.  67). 

Oolorimetric  method  for  determining:  oxygren  dissolved  in  water,  W.  Ram- 
SAvand  Ida  Homkray  [Jour.  Site.  Chan.  Ind.,  HO  {1901),  No.  11, pp.  1071-11^4,  fig.  1). 

A  method  for  estimating:  '&t,  (i.  Rosknpbld  {Chem.  Zlg.,  J4  {1901),  Repert.,  p. 
S60;  ah».  in  Zlschr.  Untermrh.  Nahr.  u.  Genuttmll.,  4  (1901),  No.  -ii,  p.  lOSO) .-^Chlo- 
roform is  recommended  insteatl  of  ether  for  extracting  fat.  The  author  states  that  6 
hours'  extraction  gives  values  which  are  corapaiable  with  those  obtained  by  predi- 
gesting  the  material  and  then  extracting  with  ether.  Higher  values  were  obtained 
if  extraction  was  preceded  by  boiling  in  alcohol  for  a  short  time.  After  evaporating 
the  chloroform  the  material  remaining  is  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  drying  oven, 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  desiccator,  and  taken  up  with  cool  absolute  ether  as  long  as 
any  material  is  dissolved.  On  evaporating  the  ether  only  true  ether  extract  remains 
for  weighing. ,  The  fats  obtained  by  this  and  the  ordinary  method  have  different 
iodin  values. 

A  test  for  the  coloring:  matter  of  butter,  J.  VA.NOKiKEy  (.'Inn.  Phnnn. ,  7  (1901), 
pp.  110-117;  ab».  in  Ztuchr.  Untersueh.  Nahr.  u.  Gemimmtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  SI,  jip.  97^, 
979) . — ^The  autlior  gives  a  method  for  testing  the  coloring  matter  contained  in  butter 
by  aniyl  nitrite.  Butter  without  any  artificial  coloring  matter  is  discolored,  while 
with  a  number  of  artificially  colored  fats,  with  one  exception,  the  color  was  not 
changed  by  the  test.  The  manipulation  was  made  as  follows:  Two  cubic  centi- 
meters of  filtered  butter  and  a  like  amount  of  ether  is  treated  with  6  to  10  drops  of 
amyl  nitrite. 

On  the  temperature  reaction  of  oils  with  sulphuric  acid— Uaumen^s  test, 
H.  C.  Shbrman,  J.  L.  Danzigbr,  and  L.  Kohnstamm  (.four.  Ainer.  Chem.  Si>c.,  ^4 
(190J),  No.  S,  pp.  g66-ll7S). 

On  the  relation  of  the  heat  of  combustion  to  the  specific  gravity  in  fatty 
oils,  H.  C.  8HBRMAN  and  J.  F.  Snell  {Jour.  .Imcr.  Chem.  Soc.,  S4  (190S),  No.  4,  pp. 
34SS5S). — "In  fresh  fatty  oils  the  heat  of  combustion  is  a  property  quite  as  constant 
as  the  specific  gravity,  to  which  it  Ijcars  a  certain  definite  relation.  Oxidation  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  air  decreases  the  heat  of  combustion  to  practically  the  same 
extent  that  it  increases  the  specific  gravity." 

A  note  on  the  use  of  the  Bechi  or  silver  nitrate  test  on  olive  oils,  L.  M.  Tol- 
MAN  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  fine.,  24  (1902),  No.  4,  pp.  ,19ti,  .197). — Before  applying  the 
test  the  author  reconunends  treating  the  sample  successively  with  9.5  per  cent  alco- 
hol, 2  per  cent  nitric  acid,  an<l  water. 

A  study  of  the  Bechi  test  for  cotton-seed  oil,  A.  H.  (iill  ami  C.  H.  Den.nison 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  f<oc.,  i4  (1902),  No.  4,  pp.  S97,  .fft?).— Experiments  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  test  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  com{K)unds. 

A  study  of  some  cotton-seed  oils,  J.  B.  WEEMsand  H.  N.  (jrettenbeku  (Reprint 
from  Proc.  louxi  .icml.  Sci.,  A'  (1900),  pp.  2). — The  results  are  reported  of  the  chem- 
ical examination  of  9  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil,  the  figures  representing  3  determina- 
tions for  each  sample.  The  specific  gravity  ranged  from  0.9003  to  0.9006,  and 
averaged  0.90045.  The  saponification  equivalent  varied  from  192.1  to  198.6,  averag- 
ing 194.6,  the  better  oils  possessing  the  higherand  the  i-ommon  oils  the  lower  values. 
The  better  grades  of  oils  gave  lower  iotlin  absorption  numbers  than  the  common, 
and  crud..  oils  gave  high  results. 

The  determination  of  starch  in  the  cereal  grains,  hiNOET  (Bui.  Ho<:  Chim. 
Pttrii>,  S.  ler.,  96  (1901),  No.  24,  pp.  10S5-10.57). 
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Sesearches  on  cellulose,  C.  F.  Ciioes  and  E.  J.  Bbvan  (London,  flew  York,  mi 
Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  VII-\-17S). — An  outline  of  tbecbanisbT 
of  the  structural  elementa  of  plants  with  reference  to  their  natnml  history  and 
industrial  uses. 

The  determination  of  sulphur  in  plants,  G.  S.  Fraps  (Jour.  Atner.  Chem.  Soc, 
SS4  (190S),  No.  4,  pp.  .146-^48). — The  author  found  a  considerable  loss  of  sulphorin 
the  preparation  of  ash  with  lalcium  acetate  as  compared  with  the  nitric  add 
method.  In  the  latt«r  method  it  was  found  convenient  to  heat  5  (|^.  of  the  material 
with  20  cc.  of  nitric  acid  in  a  |x>rcelain  dish,  add  10  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  8o1ution-a< 
potassium  nitrate,  evaporate,  and  ignite. 

On  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  foods,  especially  in  be«r, 
J.  C.  Bbbntrop  {Otem.  Neum,  85  (1902),  No.  eS07,  p.  7^).— The  areenic  in  1  liter  of 
beer  is  precipitated  as  ammonium-magnesium  arsenate  and  after  thedeetnictionoi 
albuminoids  by  nitric  acid  is  detennined  by  the  Marsh  or  Gutzeit  test. 

The  titration  of  arsenious  acid  with  potassium  permanganate,  O.  KPnum 
(Ber.  Deal.  Chem.  Genetl.,  -U  (1901),  pp.  404-406;  aba.  in  Analytt,  S6  (1901),  So.  306, 
p.  S47). — The  author  has  devisetl  the  following  method:  In  a  flask  cleansed  witii 
permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid  the  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  30  to  40  p« 
cent  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  to  100  cc.  and  heated  tp  the  boiling 
point.  Potassium  permanganate  solution  is  introduced,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then 
more  slowly.  After  each  addition  the  liquid  is  heated  for  1  to  2  minutes  neariy  to 
boiling,  this  process  being  continued  until  the  red  color  no  longer  disappears.  By 
this  method  2KMnO4(=50)  correspond  to  JAsjO,.  The  results  reported  by  the 
author  with  this  method  are  quite  concordant. 

A  hydrolytic  derivatiTe  of  the  globulin  edestin  and  its  relation  to  WayFs 
albiuninate  and  the  histon  group,  T.  B.  Osboknb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  tt 
(190S),  No.  1,  pp.  iSSS). 

The  basic  character  of  the  protein  molecule  and  the  reactions  of  edastia 
with  definite  quantities  of  acids  and  alkalis,  T.  B.  Osbobkb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  U  (t90i).  No.  1,  pp.  S9-7S,  dgm».  g). 

A  type  of  reaction  by  which  sodium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  formed  in  the  animal  organism,  T.  B.  Osbornb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  14 
(1903),  No.  2,  pp.  1S8,  139). 

Sulphur  in  protein  bodies,  T.  B.  Osbornb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,t4  (190!), 
No.  i,  pp.  140-167;  translated  by  V.  Griettmayer  in  Zttckr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  41  (190t), 
No.  1,  pp.  S5-S.'>) . — The  above  four  articles  have  been  noted  from  another  sooite 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  520,  521). 

Methods  of  estimating  caffein,  Buttbr  ( C%«m.  Zlg.,  25  (1901),  No.  81,  p.  369).— 
A  study  of  the  various  methods  with  different  substances.  The  author  cites  the  Keller 
method,  with  certain  modifications,  as  the  most  eflScient. 

A  new  method  of  determining  numganese,  G.  von  Knorrb  (Zltdtr.  Anger. 
Chem.,  14  (1901),  No.  46,  pp.  114S-116S). 

Miscellaneous  chemical  work,  R.  H.  Shaw  (  H'uconnn  S(a.  SpL  1901,  pp.  tSS- 
S88). — Analyses  of  17  samples  of  feeding  stufis,  4  of  fertilizing  materials,  7  of  line 
rock,  3  of  dairy  salt,  4  of  tobacco  extract,  1  of  clam  shells,  and  1  of  oyster  shells  ttt 
reported. 

An  apparatus  facilitating  the  analysis  of  sugar  beets,  R.  H.  Sbaw  (  IHkvb- 
mn  Stn.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S8 1-284,  Jig.  7).— The  author  describes  an  apparatus  designed 
to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  and  its  preparatioa 
for  the  polariscope. 

A  new  form  of  alkalimeter,  C.  B.  Davis  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  t4  (l!>Of), 
No.  4,  pp.  391,  39$,  figs.  2). 

A  new  design  for  potash  bulbs,  J.  N.  Tervet  ( Chem.  Neia,  86  (I90t),  No.  ttOS, 
pp.  Ill,  lis,  fig.  1). — The  apparatus  consists  of  4  bulbe  through  which  the  potash  '» 
caused  to  circulate  by  the  current  of  gas. 
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A  nitrogen  apparatus,  J.  A.  Wesener  {Jimr.  A7ner.  Chem.  >Soc.,  24  (190S),  No.  4, 
pp.  SS8-S90,  pi.  1,  fig.  1) . — The  alkaline  mixture  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
method  being  considered  as  accurate  and  far  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  method. 

A  digestion  stand  for  nitrogen  determination,  R.  Woy  (Chem.  7Ag.,  -26  {190g), 
No.  S,  pp.  18,  SO,  fig.  1). — A  rack  for  holding  Kjeldahl  digestion  flasks  is  described. 

Now  apparatus,  C.  B.  Williams  {Joitr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  Si  (1902),  No.  3,  pp. 
S46-S4S,fig».  S). — A  device  for  marking  volumetric  flasks  and  a  modified  bulb  tube 
for  nitrogen  apparatus  are  described. 

Kew  laboratory  apparatus,  F.  Janda  (Chem.  Xlg.,  3S  (1902),  No.  S,  p.  2S,figii. 
I). — A  quick-filter  funnel  and  a  calcium  chlorid  desiccator  for  use  in  balance  cases 
are  described. 

BOTAHY. 

Investig^ation  of  flower  buds,  E.  S.  Goff  (  Wiaromin  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S04- 
S16,figi.  15). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  the  date  of  flower  form- 
ation in  fruit  plants  (K.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  18),  the  author  has  reported  on  the  time  of 
formation  of  flowers  in  the  currant,  gooseberry,  and  cranberry;  the  variation  in  the 
period  of  flower  formation  between  different  varieties  of  apples  growing  in  the  same 
orchard;  the  influence  of  irrigation  on  the  formation  of  flower  buds;  and  the  extent 
to  which  flowers  are  formed  the  season  l)efore  their  expansion,  in  those  plants  in 
which  no  flower  buds  can  be  distinguished  in  autumn.  The  buds  of  the  Pomona 
currant  showed  an  early  stage  of  flower  formation  July  8,  those  of  the  black  Victoria 
currant  on  August  3,  and  those  of  the  Downing  gooseberry  August  :10.  Buds  of  the 
latter  taken  October  20  showed  ovules.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  that  have 
been  ob6er\'ed  where  ovules  have  been  formed  in  aiituinii.  The  buds  of  the  cran- 
berry taken  August  31  showed  no  positive  evidence  of  flowers,  while  samples  taken 
September  16  showed  flowers  well  started. 

Considerable  differences  were  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  flower  buds  in  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples,  the  bu<ls  being  formed  lietween  August  I  and  September 
3.  After  abundant  autumn  rains  which  began  about  September  10,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  further  formation  of  flowers. 

The  application  of  2  bbls.  of  water  per  week  about  an  apple  tree  during  a  severe 
drought  apparently  had  no  effect  in  causing  the  earlier  production  of  flowers,  nor 
did  it  appear  to  change  the  percentage  of  the  buds  on  the  fruit  spurs  from  whii-h  the 
flowers  were  developed.  It  did,  however,  appear  to  reduce  tlic  size  of  the  flower 
bods,  and  also  the  total  number. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  to  show  that  in  such  plants  as  the  quintx",  raspberry, 
blackberry,  and  grape,  in  which  no  flower  buds  can  l)e  <listinguished  in  autumn, 
these  plants  unquestionably  form  their  flower  buds  during  that  season. 

Biological  investigations  on  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  grape,  F.  K5- 
VEssi  (Rer.  Ofn.  Bot.,  IS  (1901),  Nox.  140,  \>i>-  19S-3tl;  ISO,  jip- 2.51-264;  161,  pp. 
307-S2S,  pb.  7,  fig*.  2,  dgms.  8). — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  anatomical 
differences  which  characterize  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  grape,  and  the  influence  of 
various  external  characters,  such  as  humidity,  temperature,  light,  climate,  diseases, 
etc.,  on  the  ripening  of  the  shoots.  The  phenomena  of  ripening,  from  an  anatomical 
point  of  view,  consist  of  a  differentiation  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  producing  i»rk, 
browning  of  the  bark,  development  of  annual  rings,  thickening  of  cell  walls,  and  the 
formation  of  starch.  The  degree  of  ripening  may  l)e  measured  by  the  extent  of  the 
preceding  phenomena.  A  well-ripened  shoot  always  has  the  annual  wood  well 
developed,  the  pith  is  reduce<l,  starch  grains  are  abundant  and  of  large  size,  and  the 
cell  walls  are  well  thickene<l.  In  comjmrison  to  volume,  well-ripenol  shoots  contain 
more  dry  matter  than  those  poorly  ripened.  The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  the  tissues  explains  why  poorly  ripened  branches  are  eawly  injured  by 
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(■old.    The  exiHteniv  of  a  lar)te  amount  of  starch  ia  an  indication  of  ripeness  and  may 
be  of  service  in  determinini;  the  vaUie  for  grafting  and  budding. 

The  different  factors  influencing  the  ripening  of  grape  shoots  are  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  among  the  phenomena  de8cribe<l  the  effect  of  age,  soil,  fertilizen,  and 
dixeases  is  shown.  Humidity  of  the  soil  is  opposed  to  the  well  ripening,  as  is  the 
excessive  use  of  fertilizers  which  contain  an  abundance  of  nitrate.  On  the  other 
hand,  lime,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  are  favorable  to  maturity.  Among  the  dis- 
ea.«<es  mentioned,  most  of  those  which  attack  the  branches,  leaves,  and  roots  are 
unfavorable  for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grapevines,  but  those  diseases  which 
principally  atta(;k  the  fruit,  such  as  the  black  rot,  etc.,  have  little  or  no  effect  apon 
the  maturity  of  the  shoots.  The  author's  investigations  were  carried  out  in  Fiance 
and  in  Hungary,  and  comparisons  made  with  the  different  factors  of  soil,  climate, 
variety,  etc.,  the  results  in  all  cases  being  practically  the  same.  In  practical  appli- 
cation a  chemical  analysis  or  microscopical  study  of  stems  will  show  their  degree 
of  ripeness.  It  was  found  that  shoots  of  Vitis  rupettrit,  grown  in  humid  r^ions  of 
northern  France  or  under  the  same  (K>nditions  in  Hungary,  are  not  adapted  to  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  replanting  vineyArds  destroyed  by  phylloxera.  It  was 
also  found  that  shoots  produced  upon  3-year-old  vines  in  the  south  of  France  were 
e(]ual  in  all  re8pe<!tfl  to  those  pro<luced  upon  4-year-old  vines  in  the  north,  the  climate 
of  the  two  regions  having  this  influence  upon  their  development. 

The  influence  of  formalin  on  the  ^rmination  of  oats,  F.  Cranefibld  (  Hw- 
ronitin  fHa.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S-.i7-3S5,  figs.  6). — The  results  of  laboratory  and  greenhouse 
experiments  with  formalin  solutions  for  the  prevention  of  grain  smut  are  reported, 
together  with  the  efiects  of  the  treatment  on  the  germination  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  plants.  Seed  oats  were  immersed  for  20  minutes  in  a  solution  of  1  pt  of 
formalin  to  50  gals,  of  water,  after  which  40  samples  of  100  seeds  each  were  placed 
in  the  Geneva  seed  tester  and  a  daily  record  kept  of  their  germinations.  Similar  lots 
were  planted  in  the  greenhouse  in  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  soil,  and  their  germina- 
tion determined.  The  average  germination  in  each  case  showed  some  injury  due  to 
the  treatment.  In  the  seed  tester  the  injury  amounted  to  from  1  to  20  per  cent, 
while  in  the  soil  test  the  range  was  from  4  to  42  per  cent  In  a  few  instances  the 
treated  seed  germinated  better  than  the  untreated,  but  the  averages  of  the  difierent 
lots  showed  a  detrimental  action.  The  effect  of  different  strengths  of  solution  was 
also  teste*!,  in  which  the  stronger  solutions  were  shown  to  be  highly  injurious.  The 
effect  of  treating  seed  for  longer  periods  than  20  minutes  was  studied,  and  while 
slight  differences  were  observed  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  injury  due  to 
the  longer  soaking  of  the  seed.  The  growth  of  the  plants  is  shown  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  have  been  checked  by  the  treatment,  the  untreated  lots  being  in  every 
case  more  vigorous  than  the  treated.  In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  the  fart 
that  these  trials  were  all  conducteil  within  doors,  and  it  is  possible  that  field  condi- 
tions might  prove  more  favorable  to  germination  and  growth. 

The  effect  upon  seedling  plants  of  certain  components  of  alkali  soils,  T.  H. 
Kearney  and  F.  K.  Cameron  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpt.  71,  pp.  7-60). — A  preliminar>- 
report  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  with  clover  and  alfalfa  in  which  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  more  ordinary  components  of  alkali  soils  was  tested.  .  The  salts  used 
in  experiments  were  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  carljonate,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  magnesium  chlorid,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  calcium  chlorid.  The 
salts  were  made  up  in  solutions  of  known  strengths  and  the  seedlings  were  suspended 
in  the  solution  for  24  hours,  and  the  amount  of  injury  determined  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  root  tips.  .\t  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  all  the  salts  appeared  indifferent 
in  their  action  upon  plant  tissues,  while  at  still  greater  dilution  some  produced 
stimulating  effects.  The  injurious  action  of  the  different  salts  when  use<l  in  greater 
strengtli  is  shown.  The  toxic  effect  of  the  injurious  salts  is  said  to  be  due  more  to 
the  influence  of  cathions  (derived  from  the  basic  radicle)  than  to  the  anions  (fur- 
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nished  by  the  acid  radicle).  The  authors  give  extensive  reviews  of  literatu«>  relat- 
ing to  this  8ubje<'t,  and  an  extended  bibliography  of  the  subject  completes  the  report. 

Formation  of  sodimn  carbonate,  or  black  alkali,  by  plants,  F.  K.  Cameron 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Spt.  71,  pp.  61-70). — A  study  is  reporte<i  of  creosote  bush  and 
greasewood,  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  effect  of  these  plants  in  causing  an  accumula- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  seems  proliable  that  th'e 
neutral  salts  are  brought  up  from  the  lower  depths  of  soil,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  plant  are  transformer!  into  the  carlwnateB  or  black  alkalis. 

Besistance  to  black  alkali  by' certain  plants,  F.  K.  Cameron  ( U.  S.  De{)t.  Ayr., 
Rpl.  71,  pp.  71-7S). — Notes  are  given  on  the  resistant  i)ower  of  a  number  of  plants  to 
the  action  of  black  alkali.  Among  those  de8«!ribe<l  are  lUittichlis  tpieata,  Stueda  inter- 
jnedia,  and  Atriplex  firarlfosti.  These  plants  seem  to  l)e  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
growth  on  soils  containing  relatively  large  amounts  of  soluble  carlwnates.  This 
growth  is  believed  to  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  production  and  exudation  of 
considerable  amounts  of  soluble  organic  a<!i<ls,  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  the 
carbonates  and  thus  protecting  the  root  crowns  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
alkalis. 

Can  leucin  and  tyrosin  be  used  as  plant  nutrientsP  E.  Scrulze  {Landtr.  Vers. 
Stat.,  66  (1901),  So.  SS,  pp.  !>7-106) .—The  author  quotes  the  investigations  of  a 
number  of  experimenters  on  the  assimildbility  of  these  substances  by  plants  and 
describes  experiments  of  his  own  with  lupines,  vetches,  and  castor  l>eans,  which 
showed  that  tyrosin  and  leucin  could  be  used  as  sources  of  nitrogen  by  phanerogams. 

Organic  nitrogen  and  cultivated  plants,  A.  Thomson  (SUzber.  Naturf.  Oeiiell. 
Vnir.  Dorput,  12  (1899),  pp.  S07-S2S;  aht.  in  Ann.  Affron.,  27  (1901),  No.  12,  pp. 
602-604). — A  series  of  experiments  with  oats  and  barley  grown  in  water  cultures 
which  were  given  various  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  is  rejwrted  upon.  The  organic 
compounds  employed  were  sodium  urate,  sodium  hippurato,  and  urea,  comparisons 
being  ma<le  with  sodium  nitrate.  The  results  of  the  exjjeriments  show  that  the 
nitrogen  of  urea  and  uric  acid  have  the  same  value,  as  far  as  the  grasses  are  con- 
cerned, an  nitric  nitrogen;  and  the  plants  seem  to  be  able  to  easily  utilize  these  sub- 
stances.   On  the  contrary,  the  nitrogen  in  hippuric  acid  is  detrimental  to  plant  growth. 

The  bacteria  of  root  tubercles  of  Iieguminoses,  P.  Neumann  (iMndw.  Vers. 
Slat.,  56  (1901),  No.  2-S,  pp.  187-202). — A  report  is  given  of  studies  made  with  the 
oiiganisms  taken  from  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  of  I'l'cia  faba.  These  were  carefully 
removed  and  used  to  inoculate  a  great  many  kinds  of  culture  media,  the  object  being 
to  determine  what  forms  of  culture  are  adapted  to  the  artificial  growth  of  these 
organisms.  In  all,  about  70  kinds  of  culture  media  were  used,  and  the  formula  for 
preparation  of  the  media  and  action  of  the  organism  in  them  are  shown.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  in  nutrient  media  which  contained  urine,  plant  extracts,  root 
extracts,  soil  leachings,  and  soy  bean  seed  extract.  In  these  the  organism  made 
good  growth  and  produced  the  branching  forms.  In  10  days,  in  the  soy  bean  plant 
extract,  there  was  a  decideti  development  of  the  organism  which  was  short,  compact, 
and  in  some  cases  showing  the  characteristic  branching  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  true  baeteroids. 

Investigations  concerning  tbe  occurrence  of  nitrogen-assimilating  bacteria 
in  the  soils,  P.  Neumann  (Landu:  Vers.  Stat.,  56  (1901),  No.  2-S,  pp.  20S-206).— In 
this  article  the  author  seems  to  give  an  account  of  the  behavior  of  certain  inoculation 
materials  in  culture  media  rather  than  discuss  the  occurrence  of  nitrogen-assimilating 
bacteria  in  soils.  Three  forms  of  nutrient  media  were  prepared — one  from  the  above- 
ground  green  plant  of  Viciafqba,  the  second  from  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant  with  its  adhering  earth,  and  the  third  from  peat.  These  media  were  inoculated 
with  the  washings  from  the  roots  and  tubercles,  with  the  pressed  juice  from  chopped 
roots  and  tubercles,  and  with  juice  of  the  above-ground  parts  of  the  plant.  After  14 
days'  standing  in  room  temperature  of  from  15  to  20°  C,  the  results  are  shown.    In 
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every  cane  but  one,  an<l  that  where  the  peat  extract  wan  inoi-alated  with  the  jake 
from  the  alM>v(>-);rDuii(l  partu  of  the  plant,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  ]>rew>nt,  although  in  all  the  ex{>erinientH  with  the  peat  it  was  very  slight. 
The  exiieriinents  m>em  to  nhow  that  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  on  the  part  of  bac- 
teria is  dej>enclent  u[>on  the  organic  nutrients  offered  the  plant. 

The  North  American  •pedes  of  Spartina,  E.  D.  Merrill  (17.  S.  DepL  Ayr., 
Itiireiiu  of  Planl  huhuiry  Bui.  9,  pp.  16). — This  is  a  technical  paper  based  on  North 
American  matt>rial  of  the  genus  Spartina.  The  various  species  of  S{jartina  occur  in 
saline  soils  along  the  coast  throughout  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  Two  qieciea 
are  found  in  alkali  soils  of  the  interior.  One  species  is  known  to  thrive  in  soils  free 
from  alkaline  or  saline  properties.  In  the  present  paper  9  species  are  recognized  as 
growing  in  North  Anipri<'a,  one  of  which  and  one  variety  are  described  as  new. 

Inventory  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants.  No.  9,  E.  A.  BfssEV  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Jlureau  of.  I'lmit  Indu^ry  lial.  !>,  pp.  79). — This  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  seeds  and 
plants  receiviHl  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900,  and  represents  the  collections 
of  the  agricultural  explorers  of  this  ]X>i>artment  and  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
receipt."  from  varioun  other  wmrces.  The  numbers  of  the  inventory  are  from  4351  to 
S.'iOO.     Brief  (lewriptivo  notes  are  given  of  moat  of  the  importations. 

A  collection  of  economic  and  other  fung^i  prepared  for  distribution,  Flo&t 
W.  Pattkhhon  (  r.  .V.  />(•/>/.  .igr.,  Hureiiit  of  Plant  Industry  Bui.  S,  jip.  SI). — A  list  is 
given  of  s]>ecies  of  fungi  which  are  available  for  distribution  to  the  various  Btate  agri- 
cultural exjierimont  stations.  The  different  State  experiment  stations  are  invited  to 
compile  their  desiderata  and  selet't  from  the  list  50  specimens,  which  will  be  for- 
warded upon  re<juest.  This  exchange  i-<  desire<l  not  only  as  a  benefit  to  the  stations, 
but  also  as  a  means  for  sc<;uring  interitsting  material  for  this  Department. 

Poisonous  and  edible  mushrooms,  H.  Garhan  {Kentucky  Sla.  Bui.  96,  pp.  tl5- 
2,i,i,  pin.  16) . — A  <U's<!ription  is  given  of  mushnwms  in  general,  the  different  {larts 
being  deflne<l,  and  a  brief  synopsis  is  given  for  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  edible 
species.  A  <les<!rli)tion  is  given  of  Lepinla  morgani,  one  of  the  most  common  poison- 
ous mushrooms  (wcurring  in  Kentucky;  and  attention  is  c-alled  to  a  number  of  other 
poisonous  8pe<"ie8.  The  common  edible  mushroom  {Agarieiurainpeiiri*)  is  described 
at  some  length. 

BACTEBIOLOOT. 

Enzyms  and  their  application,  I,  J.  Effront,  translated  by  S.  C.  Prsscott 
(New  Yorh;  .John  Wiley  A- Sonx,  1902,  pp.  IV-\-.$34). — This  work  is  a  summary  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Fermentations  of  the  University  of 
Bnissels,  and  Is  designed  not  only  for  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  is  mainly 
one  of  scientific  study,  but  also  for  those  who  are  concerned  solely  in  the  application 
of  fermentations  to  various  industries.  The  work  as  a  whole  will  consist  of  two 
volumes.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  enzynis  of  carbohydrates  and  of  oxidases, 
while  the  second  will  treat  of  the  proteolytic  enzyms  and  toxins.  The  author  has 
personally  verifie<i  most  of  the  experimental  data  given  in  this  volume,  and  consid- 
erable hitherto  unpublished  information  is  included  relative  to  experiments,  analyses, 
methods  of  preparation,  and  technical  processes.  After  discussing  the  general  prop-' 
erties  and  action  of  diastases,  several  are  given  special  consideration,  chapters  being 
devoted  to  sucrase,  amylase  and  its  industrial  uses,  maltase,  panary  fermentation, 
various  other  enzyms  of  carlwhydrates,  ferments  of  glycerids  and  glucosids,  zymase, 
and  oxidases.  The  translator  has  sought  to  reproduce  the  author's  ideas  and  form 
of  expression  without  sacrificing  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  successful.  To  students  and  others  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in 
enzyms  and  their  uses,  this  work  will  prove  highly  valuable.  For  those  desiring  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  than  the  discussions  given  in  the  book,  extensive  lists  of 
literature  are  appended  to  the  various  chapters. 
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The  fermentation  of  tea  leaves,  C.  R.  Newton  (Indian  Gard.  and  Plant.,  9 
(i901),  Not.  g4,  pp.  41S-4SO;  gs,  pp.  4S7,  4S8).—A.  study  is  given  of  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  the  tea  leaf,  and  the  function  of  enzyms  in  its  fermentation. 

Contribution  to  the  hacterial  flora  of  the  Sydney  water  supply,  I,  R.  G. 
Smith  (ExIt.  from  Proc.  lAnn.  Sac  New  South  Wales,  S5  (1900),  pi.  S,  pp.  4S6-46g). — 
An  aoconnt  is  given  of  a  bacteriological  study  made  of  the  water  supply  of  Sydney, 
New  Sooth  Wales.  The  methods  of  study  are  given  at  some  length  and  30  species, 
some  of  which  are  new,  are  described. 

Contribution  to  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  Sydney  water  supply,  H,  R.  G. 
Smtth  (Extr.  from  Proc.  Xtnn.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  £5  (1900),  pi.  4,  pp.  740-769).— 
Fhe  author  describes  various  methods  for  the  separation  and  recognition  of  a  num- 
ber of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

A  process  for  inoculating'  the  earth  with  soil  bacteria,  F.  Bayer  &  Co.  (Bl. 
Zadurrubenbau,  1901,  p.  917;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SI  (1900),  No.  S,  p.  179). 

Concerning  oli^nitrophilous  microbes,  M.  W.  Bbijbrinck  (Cenlbl.  Bakl.  u. 
Par.,  e.  Abt.,  7  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  661-68S,  pi.  1;  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.  Koninkl.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  S  (1901),  pp.  6S6-S9S). — Under  this  name  the  author  proposes 
to  group  those  organisms  which  while  occurring  freely  in  nature  develop  in  nutrient 
media  containing  combined  nitrogen  or  from  which  combined  nitrogen  is  not  carefully 
excluded.  These  organisms  doubtless  have  the  ability  of  ageimilating  and  utilizing 
free  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Two  classes  are  recognized,  one  of  which  by  virtue  of 
chromophyll  is  able  to  utilize  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  air,  the  second  group  being 
eolorleaa  must  have  carbohydrates  supplied  them  in  the  nutrient  media.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  belonging  to  the  Cyanophycew  are  described  as  belonging  to  the  first 
group,  and  of  bacteria  as  representatives  of  the  second. 

A  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  sulla,  K.  H.  Nicolai 
(Inaug.  Di»i.,JBrlangen,  1900,  pp.  S4;  abs.  in  Cenlbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  7  (1901),  No. 
8,  p.  301) . — A  study  is  reported  of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  roots  of  sulla,  Hedysarum 
eormtarium,  apart  from  those  existing  in  the  root  tubercles  which  are  concerned  with 
nitn^en  assimilation.  These  different  classes  of  bacteria  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  means  of  stains  and  from  their  action  upon  different  culture  media.  They  were 
not  found  present  in  the  seeds,  but  were  of  frequent  observation  in  the  roots  in  which 
access  had  been  gained  from  the  soU  through  the  root  hairs  of  the  plants. 

The  cleavage  of  butter  fat  by  micro-orgpanisms,  O.  Laxa  (Arch.  Ilyg.,  41 
(1901),  No.  t,  pp.  119-151). 

HETBOBOLOOT. 

Loss  of  life  in  the  United  States  by  lightning,  A.  J.  Henry  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Weather  Bureau  Bui.  SO,  pp.  il,  pl».  4). — ^This  is  in  part  a  revision  of  Bulletins  15  and 
26  of  the  Bureau  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  34;  11,  p.  322),  bringing  the  data  down  to  the  end 
of  1900.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  "to  hirnish  accnrate  information  as  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life  annually  by  lightning;  to  point  out  the  regions  where  the 
greatest,  loss  of  life  occurs;  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  call  attention  to  the  few 
simple  precautions  against  danger  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  individual.  ...  In 
the  United  States,  thunderstorms  occur  with  considerable  frequency  over  all  of  the 
territory  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  save  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern 
border.  West  of  the  above-named  meridian,  except  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
the  frequency  steadily  diminishes,  reaching  practically  zero  along  the  immediate 
Padflc  coast  There  are  three  regions  of  maximum  thunderstorm  frequency,  viz, 
one  in  the  southeast,  with  its  crest  over  Florida,  one  in  the  Middle  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Missouri  Valley.  The  average  number  of  days 
annually  with  thunderstorms  in  the  first-named  r^ion  is  45;  in  the  second,  35,  and 
in  the  last  30.  .  .  .  From  700  to  800  lives  are  lost  each  year  by  lightning  stroke.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  number  of  fatal  cases  .  .  .  occurred  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
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the  next  fcrcatest  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Middlo  and  Tpper 
Miwiwippi  Valley  a  clo  v  third.  The  f^'eatest  nnniber  of  deaths  in  any  fiingle  State 
during  the  5  years,  1896-1}»00,  occurred  in  Pennsylvania — 18(5 — followed  by  Ohio  with 
135,  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New  York  with  124  each.  .  .  .  The  greatest  mortality 
by  lightning,  considering  Iwth  unit  area  and  density  of  population,  is  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Middle  .\tlantic  States;  if,  liowever,  density  of  population  only  be 
considere<l,  it  is  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  middle  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  .  .  .  The  lieliof  that  the  chance  of  injury  by  lightning  in  the  cities  is  lees 
than  in  the  country  is  rather  general.  What  foundation,  in  fact,  such  a  belief  has  te 
hard  to  deteniiine.  When  the  combined  area  of  the  large  cities  is  compared  with 
the  ininiense  territory  embraced  in  the  rural  districts  it  is~hot  surprisii^  that  ao  few 
lightning  strokes  fall  in  cities.  The  mo<Iern  city  building,  with  its  metallic  roof  and 
steel  frame,  is  a  fairly  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  in  much  less  danger  of 
receiving  a  damaging  stroke  of  lightning  thnn  an  isolate<l  dwelling  in  the  open 
country.  The  multiplication  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  wires  in  cities 
also  a<]ds  to  the  effectiveness  of  silent  discharges  in  relieving  the  electric  teuaoo 
during  a  thunderstorm;  but  should  a  cloud  with  a  tremendous  store  of  energy  quickly 
approach,  all  of  the  wires  in  10  cities  would  not  prevent  it  from  (lischaiging  right 
and  left  until  its  store  (K  energy  had  been  dissipated." 

Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Btireau,  1900-1901,  W.  L.  Moorr 
( i:  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  R/jI.  1900-1901,  I,  pj).  .J^*).— This,  which  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  this  year,  is  <Ii\ided 
into  six  parts.  Part  1  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
during  the  year;  part  2,  a  list  of  ol)Betving  stations  and  changes  therein  during  1900, 
and  hourly  averages  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  wind  from  the  nK-orde 
of  automatic  instruments  at  28  stations;  ;)art  3,  ntonthly  and  annual  meteorological 
summaries  for  174  Weather  Bureau  stations;  part  4,  monthly  and  annual  means  and 
extremes  of  temperature  and  dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts;  part  5,  monthly  and 
annual  i>recipitation,  1900;  and  i>art  G,  miscellaneous  meteorological  tables  and 
reports.  ' 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  S.  Pheli's  (Connecticut  .S(orr»  fHa.  Rpt.  1900, 
pp.  ISS-lsa). — This  is  a  record  of  observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  humidity, 
precipitation,  ami  cloudinea-i  during  each  month  of  1900  at  Storrs,  and  on  rainfall 
during  the  6  months  ended  October  31,  1900,  at  23  places  in  Connecticut  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  at  Storrs  was  48°  F. ;  mean  pressure,  29.95  in. ;  total  pre- 
cipitation, 48.64  in.;  numl>er  of  cloudy  days,  94.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  State 
during  the  6  months  ended  October  31  was  19.65  in. 

"The  total  pre<'ipitation  at  Storrs  for  the  year,  48.64  in.,  was  about  3.2  in.  more 
than  the  average  for  the  past  12  years,  but  was  very  close  to  the  general  average  for 
the  State  as  computed  from  the  records  of  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society 
covering  i»eriod8  of  from  5  to  30  years.  The  rainfall  was  especially  heavy  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  For  the  season  from  May  1  to  October  31,  the  precipitation  at  Storm, 
19.5  in.,  was  about  3  in.  below  the  average  for  the  past  12  years,  and  was  also  below 
the  general  average  of  olwervations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  same 
years.  There  was  a  general  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, which  affected  all  those  crops  that  made  most  of  their  growth  during  that 
period.  .  .  .  The  last  killing  frost,  which  was  unusually  severe,  occurred  May  11, 
with  a  minimum  temperature  of  25°.  The  temperature  for  June  was  about  normal, 
while  that  for  July  and  August  was  above  the  average  for  Storrs  for  the  past  12  years. 
The  first  killing  frost  in  the  fall  did  not  occur  until  October  18,  so  that  the  season  was 
especially  favorable  for  late  maturing  crops.  The  length  of  the  growing  season 
between  May  11  and  October  18,  158  days,  was  12  days  more  than  the  average  at 
Storrs  for  the  past  12  years." 

Meteorological  obaervations  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  78,  pp.  189-191).— This  gives  a 
monthly  summary  of  observations  at  Orono  during  1901  on  atmospheric  pressure. 
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temperature,  precipitation,  cloudine!«,  and  wind  movement,  and  monthly  and  annual 
precipitation  at  17  places.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  wa«  42.81°  F.  (mean 
for  33  years  42.33°),  mean  pressure  29.17  'n.,  precipitation  46.05  in.  (mean  for  33 
years  45.30),  and  number  of  cloudy  days  160. 

Meteorological  o1>servatioiia,  J.  E.  Ostrander  and  H.  L.  Bodfibh  (ifassaehu- 
»etts  Sla.  Met.  Bnl*.  157,  158,  159,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pres- 
sure, temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casiml 
phenomena  during  January,  February,  and  March.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in 
general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Keteorological  record  for  1900  (New  York  fOale  Sin.  Rj>l.  1900,  pp.  4118-477).— 
Tables  are  given  which  show  the  daily  rea<lings  of  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometerB  at  7  a.  va.  for  each  month  of  the  year;  the  average  monthly  temperature 
and  precipitation  since  1882;  the  daily  wind  record  foreacrh  month  of  1900;  a  monthly 
summary  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  for  the  year;  tridaily  readings  of  the  standard 
air  thermometer  duringeach  month  of  the  year;  an<l  a  monthly  summary  of  maximum, 
minimum,  and  standard  thermometer  rea<lings. 

Meteorological  observationa,  W.  B.  Ai.woon  (  Virffinia  Sta.  Upt.  1901,  pp.  9, 
10). — Tables  are  given  which  show  monthly  averages  of  observations  at  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  on  temperature,  precipitation,  direction  of  wind,  and  cloudiness  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1900,  to  December  31,  1901;  and  monthly  means  of  temperature  and 
precipitation  during  9  years  (1893-1901).  The  mean  temiieratare  forthe  year  ended 
December  31,  1901  ((»lculate<l  from  monthly  means),  was 49.8°  F.,  the  precipitation 
53.8  in. 

A  ■wmmary  of  meteorolog^ical  observationa  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Guatemala,  1867-1898,  D.  (ionzalez  (Renunlen  de  lii»  ithservacionen  meleorolAgiciit 
hechat  en  el  Inslituto  Nacional  de  Gwttenuila  desde  el  ado  de  1857  litula  el  aflo  de  1898. 
CiwiUmala,  1899,  pp.  SO). 

Total  rainfall  for  1901  (Agr.  Jour.  Oipe  flood  Hi/pe,  20  {190S),  No.  G,  pp.  381- 
S84). — ^The  total  rainfall  during  the  year  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  different  {tarts 
of  the  province  is  reported. 

Itainfall  in  the  agrictiltural  districts  of  Queensland,  C.  L.  VVitAouB  ( <itire>ii>- 
land  Agr.  Jmir.,  10  (190^),  No.  2,  p.  ISO). — A  table  is  given  which  (Shows  the  total 
monthly  rainfall  at  41  places  in  Queensland  during  the  year  1901. 

Composition  of  Barbados  rainfall  ( Imp.  Depl.  .Agr.  Went  Indiet,  Rpt.  Agr.  Work 
1900,  p.  11). — ^The  total  amount,  and  the  chlorin,  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  total  nitro- 
gen contents  (parts  per  million)  of  the  rainfall  of  each  month  from  Deceml)er,  1898, 
to  May,  1900,  inclusive. 

Forests  and  rainfall,  W.  L.  Si-hmbrs  {Jour.  Agr.  and  hid.  Smith  AuMndia,  6 
(1902),  No.  7,  pp.  616-619). — Tables  give  the  annual  rainfall  at  Adelaide  and  5  other 
places  in  South  Australia  during  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is  stated  that  a  study  of 
the  data  affords  no  proof  that  the  rainfall  has  decrease<l  with  the  denudation  of  the 
timbered  land. 

On  the  climate  of  Tunis,  G.  (JiNESfrors  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.,  7  (190i),  No.  £S, 
pp.  e4~88,  figi.  6,  charts  4)- — This  is  a  summary  of  observations  since  1885  at  <lifferent 
places  in  Tunis  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  winds,  cloudiness,  relative 
humidity,  dew,  fogs,  storms,  evaporation,  rainfall,  and  enow. 

Frost  injuries  to  the  winter  planting^s  of  the  year  1901,  P.  Sorauek  (Arb. 
Beat.  Landw.  GetelL,  1901,  No.  62,  pp.  8  +  205). — This  includes  a  summary  of  replies 
to  circulars  of  inquiry  distributed  through  the  different  provinces  of  <iermany,  as 
well  as  articles  on  The  snow  cover  of  North  (iermany  and  The  temperature  condi- 
tions of  Ciermany  iu  the  winter  of  1900-1901,  by  W.  Lesz. 

Text-hook  of  meteorology,  J.  Hann  (Lehrbncli  der  Meteorologie.  Ijerpzig:  C.  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1901,  pp.  XI  l'-*  805,  pl».  8,  figs.  Ill,  charts  15). — The  original  purpose  was 
ti>  prepare  a  text-book  suited  to  the  needs  of  the<rennan  high  .schools  (Horhsrhulen), 
but  the  complete<l  work  far  exceeds  thes*'  Intunds,  Iteiu);  a<Ia|>lcd  to  the  re<piireiiient» 
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of  more  advanced  students  of  meteorology.  The  more  important  reealta  of  meteor- 
ological investigations  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  included.  The 
book  contains  an  introduction  and  5  chapters,  as  follows:  Temi>eratiire.oondiUon8  at 
the  air  and  the  solid  and  liquid  surface  of  the  earth,  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity 
of  the  air,  movement  of  the  air,  and  atmospheric  disturbances. 


WATSB— SOILS. 

Artesian  water  {Affr.  Jour.  Oape  Good  Hope,  tO  {190g),  No.  1,  p.  iS). — A  brief 
note  on  a  paper  on  artesian  waters  of  Australia,  read  by  J.  P.  Thomson  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia.  It  is  stated  that  the  greatest  development 
of  artesian  water  has  been  made  in  Queensland,  where  a  very  large  and  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  has  been  discovered.  While  the  water  so  developed  has  proved 
valuable  for  drinking  purposes,  it  has  not  proved  an  important  factor  in  irrigation. 

The  artesian  wells  of  South  Dakota,  J.  E.  Todd  (Irrig.  Age,  17  (19011),  Xo.  1, 
pp.  m-lS,  figt.  e). 

Field  operations  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  1900  (second  report),  M.  Whit- 
NKY  KT  AL.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Field  Operations  of  the  Divition  of  Soib,  1900,  pp.  fIS, 
ph.  51,  figt.  47,  maps  94)  ■ — This  report  contains  a  general  review  of  the  field  and 
laboratory  work  of  the  Division  of  Soils  during  1900,  by  the  chief  of  diviaon;  12 
detailed  reports  of  soil  surveys  of  districts  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  MaryUnd, 
North  Carolina,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  California;  reports  of  laboratory  investigatiooa 
supplemental  to  the  field  operations;  and  the  results  of  experiments  with  tobacco 
conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

fleneral  review  of  the  fcork,  M.  Whitney  (pp.  lft-60). — The  purpose  of  the  survey 
work  and  its  organization  and  progress  is  reviewed.  The  total  area  mapped  during 
1900  was  4,465  square  miles,  which  was  surveyed  at  an  average  cost  of  f  1.97  per  square 
mile.  The  average  rate  of  mapping  was  4.4  square  miles  per  day.  The  topography, 
geology,  climate,  agricultural  conditions,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  soil 
types,  of  the  different  areas  are  presented  in  the  several  reports.  In  all,  397  mechan- 
ical analyses  of  soils  and  subsoils  are  reported  in  tabular  form,  as  well  as  numerooe 
analyses  of  alkali  and  of  irrigation  waters.  ' '  Undoubtedly  the  most  pressing  demao<te 
for  a  soil  survey  arise  from  a  consideration  of  special  problems.  It  may  be  for  the 
consideration  of  industries  which  could  be  introduced  into  a  section  of  the  country 
where,  from  the  increased  competition  and  the  opening  up  of  new  areas,  the  special- 
ization of  crops  at  present  grown  in  the  area,  or  from  various  social  problems,  the 
industries  have  languished  and  new  industries  or  new  methods  are  desired  to  boikl  np 
the  locality.  A  very  important  consideration,  however,  lies  in  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  new  industries,  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  different  types 
of  tobacco,  of  fruit  production,  of  truck  growing,  of  sugar  beets,  and  of  other  special 
crops;  also  in  the  improvement  of  certain  soil  areas  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  by  the 
introduction  of  underdrainage,  and  in  the  West  by  the  protection  of  soils  agaiiot 
seepage  waters  and  alkali  and  the  reclamation  of  lands  already  injured  by  these 
caunes." 

A  soil  survey  around  Lancaster,  Pa.,  C.  W.  Dorsey  (pp.  61-84). — The  district  surveyed 
covers  about  270  square  miles,  and  was  selected  as  being  one  of  the  most  imponant 
tobacco-producing  districts  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the 
country.  Eleven  types  of  soil  are  described,  of  which  the  Hagerstown  loam  and 
the  Conestoga  loam  are  the  most  important,  each  occupying  about  one-third  of  the 
area.  "They  are  both  derived  from  limestone  rocks,  the  former  from  hard  nmmvt 
limestone  and  the  latter  from  a  softer  schistose  limestone,  locally  called  a  sandy  lime- 
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stone  on  accouiit  of  the  rough  surface  of  tho  rock  rather  than  from  the  amount  of  sand 
rontained  in  it.  The  soil  contains  a  quantity  of  very  fine  mi<«,  which  gives  it  a  soapy 
or  greasy  feel."  Analyses  are  reported  which  show  that  the  first  contains  about  14 
per  cent  of  clay,  54  per  cent  of  silt,  4  to  6  per  cent  of  organic  and  volatile  matter;  the 
second,  7  to  12  per  cent  of  clay,  42  to  54  per  cent  of  silt,  5  fo  6  per  cent  of  organic  and 
volatile  matter. 

fi)U  survey  of  Montgomery  OourUy,  Ohio,  C.  W.  Dorsey  and  G.  N.  Coffey  (pp.  85-102). — 
This  county,  all  of  which  was  surveyed,  covers  480  square  miles  and  is  also  an 
important  toWco-prodncing  district  The  soils  are  all  of  glacial  origin,  6  types 
being  recognized.  The  Miami  clay  loam,  a  light  soil  of  uniform  texture  and  composi- 
tion, is  the  most  important  soil  formation  and  covers  nearly  80  \>eT  cent  of  the  county. 
"The  Miami  clay  loam  is  a  strong  productive  soil,  adapte<l  to  general  farm  crops  and 
to  the  type  of  tobacco  most  in  favor  at  the  present  time  for  cigar  fillers.  The  soil  is 
a  loose  light  loam,  about  12  in.  deep,  resting  on  a  sticky  clay  loam  that  dries  out 
intosmall  cubes,  which  work  up  like  gravel  when  disturbed."  In  the  analyses  of  this 
soil  reported  the  clay  varies  from  11.62  to  37.37  per  cent,  the  silt  from  26.4  (in  sub- 
wA)  to  65.8  per  cent,  the  organic  and  volatile  matter  from  2.68  to  3.86  per  cent. 

Soil  survey  of  Cecil  County,  Md.,  C.  W.  Dorney  and  J.  A.  lionstcel  (pp.  103-124).— This 
district  covers  about  375  square  miles  and  is  divided  into  2  distinct  areas,  in  each  of 
which  are  5  types  of  soil  varying  in  characttT  from  almost  barren  to  highly  productive.  •• 
"It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  Maryland,  and  lies  partly  within 
the  Piednaont  Plateau  of  crystalline  rocks  and  partly  within  the  Coastal  Plain 
formation  with  its  gravels,  sands,  and  clays." 

Soil twrvey  of  St.  Mary,  Calrert,  ami  Kent  counties,  Md.,  J.  .1.  7?on«<e«i  (pp.  125-186). — 
These  counties,  bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  lie  wholly  within  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  have  areas,  respectively,  of  360,  218,  and  315  square  miles.  Nine  types  of  soil, 
rarely  occurring  in  continuous  tracts,  were  recognized  in  St.  Mary  and  Calvert  coun- 
ties, and  7  in  Kent  County.  The  soil  types  included  loam,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and 
swamp.  The  most  extensive  type  of  soil  in  St.  Mary  County  (41  per  cent)  ia  the 
Leonanltown  loam,  which  "consists  of  asilty  yellow  loam,  fine  and  powdery  when 
dry,  but  puddling  to  a  plastic  clay-like  mass  when  thoroughly  wet.  On  re<lrying, 
this  mass  usually  bakes  to  a  hard,  firm  surface,  or  if  stirred  before  being  sufficiently 
dried,  it  clods  up  into  hard  lumps.  The  subsoil  consists  of  a  brittle  mass  of  clay 
lenses,  lumps,  and  fragments  separated  from  each  other  by  seams  and  po<;kets  of 
medium  to  fine  sand."  The  most  extensive  type  of  soil  of  Calvert  County  (42  per 
cent)  is  the  Norfolk  sand,  a  coarse  sand  resting  on  a  sandy  subsoil  3  ft.  or  more  in 
depth.  The  predominating  type  of  Kent  County  is  sassafras  loam.  "The  soil 
proper  consiats  of  a  fine  brown  loam,  which  is  often  slightly  sandy,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  It  extend.s  to  an  average  depth  of  about  9  in.  and  is 
underlaid  by  a  uniform  yellow  loam  subsoil.  The  subsoil  varies  in  thickness  from 
about  20  in.  to  a  maximum  of  5  or  6  ft." 

Soil  survey  from  Raleigh  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  W.  G.  Smith  (pp.  187-205). — This  covered 
an  area  about  9  miles  wide  and  105  miles  long  in  which  a  great  variety  of  soils  were 
found,  17  types  being  recognized.  "Of  these,  the  Cecil  clay,  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  is  a  strong  clay  soil  adapted 
to  wheat  and  grass;  the  Selma  silt  loam,  the  finest  type  of  bright  tobacco  soil;  the 
Norfolk  sand,  a  typical  truck  land;  the  Gamer  stony  loam,  a  nearly  worthless  soil, 
and  the  Savanna  and  Pocoeon,  representing  types  of  swamp  lands  which  need 
eztensiTe  improvement  in  the  way  of  drainage  before  they  are  of  value  for  crops." 
SoU  survey  tn  Weber  County,  Utah,  F.  D.  Gardner  and  C.  A.  Jennen  (pp.  207-242).— 
This  district  lies  between  the  Great  Salt  I^ake  and  Wasatch  Mountain  and  has  an 
area  of  about  310  square  miles.    Eight  types  of  soil  are  described,  the  most  important 
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of  which,  asfrioultnrally,  is  the  Fresno  fine  sandy  loam  covering  a))Oiit  43  [ler  c«nto{ 
the  area.  A  considerable  |)ortion  of  the  district  has,  until  recent  years,  l>een  covered 
by  the  Great  Halt  I>ake  and  contains  excessive  quantities  of  alkali.  Chemial 
analyses  of  alkali  crusts  from  9  localities  indi(ate<)  an  average  txtmposition  of 
59.83  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid,  11.10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate,  10.24  percent 
sodium  bicarbonate,  12.20  per  cent  s<^)dium  sulphate,  4.39  per  cent  potassium  chlorid, 
1.24  per  cent  magnesium  sulphate,  and  1  |)er  cent  calcium  sulphate.  Theaothoi^ 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  lime  hardpan  which  occurs  at  a  depth  of  about  3  ft  b 
some  parts  of  the  area,  the  injury  done  by  seepage  water  from  irrigation  canals,  etc., 
the  reclamation  of  additional  land  by  irrigation,  and  the  nature  of  the  water  sapplr 
for  irrigation. 

tioU  turvey  in  the Seirier  VaUey,  IJUth,  F.  /).  Gardner  ntul  ('.  A.  Jfnfxii  (pp.  243-2S5).— 
The  valley  has  an  average  wi<lth  of  al>out  5  mile.s  and  was  surveyed  for  a  distance  of 
46  miles.  The  soils  being  well  drained  and  carefully  irrigated  are  to  a  large  extent 
free  from  injurious  quantities  of  alkali.  Ten  types  were  recognized.  "The  soils ai> 
a  rule  are  light  in  texture  and  well  drained.  They  are  mostly  derived  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  the  material  being  often  modified  by  stream  action,  and  are 
underlaid  in  many  places  by  gravel  l)e^8.  The  soils  are  derived  from  different  kjuds 
of  rocks,  and  have  well-defined  physical  characteristics,  but  thene  differences  are 
not  such  potent  factors  in  determining  crop  values  and  crop  distribution  as  in  the 
Extern  States."  The  average  composition  of  13  alkali  crusts  showed  39.0<>  per  cent 
of  sodium  chlorid,  25.42  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  other  salts  in  smaller 
quantities.  "The  irrigation  water  '\»  unusually  good,  except  at  a  few  points.  .  .  . 
The  best  waters  contain  from  15  to  75  and  average  about  35  parts  of  solids  per 
100,000  parts  of  water.  The  alkali  in  the  water  contains  nearly  equal  proportioos  of 
chlorids,  sulphates,  and  bicarbonates,  with  but  a  trace  of  carbonates." 

SoU  survey  of  Salt  Rirer  VaUey,  Aril.,  T.  II.  Meaitg  (p|>.  287-332).— The  area  mapped 
around  Tempe  and  Phoenix  and  along  the  Buckeye  canal  embraced  about  370  square 
miles  and  showeil  a  variety  of  soils,  9  types  being  described.  The  irrigatiuD 
water  supply  is  generally  good  and  no  trouble  from  alkali  is  experienced  when  the 
soils  are  well  draine<l.  Numerous  analyses  of  alkali  salts  arc  reported  and  the  recla- 
mation of  alkali  lands  is  discussed.  The  predominant  salt  foiuid  was  so«lium  chlorid. 
An  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a  large  amount  of  smlium  and  potassium  nitrate  in 
an  alkali  cnist  is  recorded.  The  occurrence  of  a  lime  hardpan  is  noted.  The  surface 
and  underground  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  systems  of  farming  adapted  to  tbe 
region  are  discussed. 

Soil  survey  around  Fresno,  Col.,  T.  II.  Means  and  J.  <!.  IMmes  (pp.  333-384).— The 
area  surveyed  here  covers  about  625  square  miles  and  includes  foothills,  plains,  and 
bottom  lands.  Ten  types  of  soils  are  described,  the  Fresno  sand  covering  40  per  cent 
of  the  area  and  corresponding  in  texture  and  crop  value  to  the  truck  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  About  84  per  cent  of  the  area  is  free  from  injurious  quantities  o4 
alkali.  In  20  samples  of  alkali  crusts  the  sodium  carbonate  ranged  from  5.73  to 
93.35  per  cent.  Methods  of  preventing  the  rise  of  alkali  and  of  reclaiming  alkali 
lands  and  the  nature  of  the  hardpan  and  water  supply  of  the  region  are  diiwniaeed. 

Soil  surrey  around  Santa  Ana,  Vol.,  J.  G.  Holmes  (pp.  385-^12). — The  district  eat- 
veyed  extends  from  the  foothills  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  comprises  about  300  sqoan 
miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  delta  plain  and  shows  9  types  of  soil.  "The  Frwro 
sand,  a  typi<ial  truck  soil,  formed  of  a  coarse,  loose,  incoherent  sand,  6  ft.  or  moie  in 
depth,  naturally  free  from  alkali,  covers  about  37  per  cent  of  the  district  surveyed." 
The  alkali  salts  consist  principally  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate,  bat  arr 
present  in  injurious  quantities  in  only  comparatively  few  areas. 

InvetHgatims  on  the  physical  properties  of  soils,  L.  J.  Briggs  (pp.  413-421). — Inve«>- 
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gations  on  the  physical  pro|>ertiea  of  soils  carried  on  during;  the  year  are  briefly 
summarizeii.  A  marked  difference  was  foiuid  to  exist  in  the  capillary  movement  of 
water  in  dr>-  and  in  moist  soils.  In  one  instance  the  capillary  rise  in  moist  soil  was 
over  4.5  times  that  in  the  dry  soil.  Sodium  carbonate  in  solution  was  found  to 
facilitate  the  rise  of  water  in  dry  soil.  Pure  quartz  sand  was  found  to  absorb  200 
times  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  that  would  ordinarily  be  contained  in  a  volume 
of  air  equivalent  to  that  in  the  sand.  A  filter  was  devised  for  field  use  for  obtaining 
clear  soil  solutions  for  chemical  analysis.  These  investigations  are  to  be  reported  in 
detail  later. 

Application  of  the  theory  of  solution  to  the  study  of  toils,  F.  K.  Cameron  (pp.  423- 
463) . — The  main  features  of  this  article  have  already  been  noted  from  other  sources 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  232,  428). 

Memdl*  of  tobaeco  eaperimenti  condudedin  various  ports  of  the  United  Stales,  M.  L.  Floyd 
(pp.  4,'>5-473)  .—See  p.  946. 

Kesults  of  investigations  on  the  Rothamsted  soils,  B.  Dvbr  ( U.  S.  Depl. 
Affr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bvl.  106,  pp.  ISO). — This  bulletin  contains  the  lec- 
tures delivere<l  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Kxperiment  Stations  at  New  Haven 
and  Mi<ldleU)wn,  Conn.,  in  November,  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  407).  These  lectures 
give  a  complete  summary  to  date  of  the  results  of  observations  and  experiments  on 
the  Rothamsted  soils,  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  They  describe  the  method 
of  soil  sampling  used  at  Rothamsted;  give  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  and 
determinations  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  chlorin,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  humus  in 
soils  which  have  been  subjected  to  different  systems  of  cropping  and  manuring;  and 
discuss  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  humus  of  Rothamsted  soils.  The  data  reported 
have  been  partly  published  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  30),  but  by  far  the  greater 
portitm  of  the  matter,  including  the  results  of  the  author's  recent  exhaustive  studies 
on  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contents  of  Rothamsted  soils,  is  new. 

A  study  of  the  available  mineral  plant  food  in  soils,  C.  C.  Moorb  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  H  (1903),  No.  1,  pp.  79-116,  fig.  7).— The  merits  of  the  pot-test 
method  of  determining  the  available  plant  f<MKl  in  soils  are  discussed  and  the  yields 
and  fertilizing  constituents  of  (trops  (oats  and  buckwheat)  grown  in  a  series  of  pot 
experiments  during  the  past  5  years  on  34  typical  soils  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  compared  with  the  re8ult^"  of  various  chemical  methods  of  deter- 
mining available  plant  food  in  the  soils.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  extract 
obtaineil  by  digestion  of  10  gin.  of  each  soil  in  100  cc.  of  1.116  sp.  gr.  hydrochloric 
acid  for  10  hours,  the  total  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  obtained  by  repeated  digestion 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  carbon  dioxid,  total  and  nitric  nitrogen,  carlxjn,  hydro- 
gen, and  insoluble  matter  are  reporte<l  for  each  soil,  as  well  as  their  mechanical 
composition;  and  the  results  of  tests  of  various  methwls  of  determining  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  by  digesting  in  hydrochloric  aci<l  of  different  strengths, 
citric  acid,  ami  ammonium  citrate  are  reporte<l. 

In  the  digestion  of  the  soils  a  Wagner  shaking  machine,  mo<lifie(l  by  Wiley  to  per- 
mit of  digestions  Ijeing  made  at  definite  teniiKratures,  was  used.  "The  modifica- 
tion comprises  a  well-fitted  double  wall  sheet-iron  cliaml)er,  in  which  the  revolving 
shaft,  together  with  the  attache<l  flasks,  are  encased.  By  use  of  a  thermostat,  and 
owing  to  the  circulation  of  the  air  as  caused  by  the  revolving  of  the  flasks,  such  a 
temperature  as  40°  may  easily  he  maintained  for  hours  with  no  more  variation  than 
0.5°."  A  preliminary  study  of  the  effect  of  varying  the  time  of  digestion  was  made, 
which  showed  that  10  hours  was  apparently  suflScient. 

The  total  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  by  the  following  method: 
"Weigh  out  2gm.  of    soil  into  a  2-in.  platinum  dish,  and  ignite  over  a  Bunsen 
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burner  to  drive  (iff  orf^nic  matter.  <iet  the  soil  as  much  aa  possible  on  one  tdd«  n{ 
the  <li(<h  an<l  put  in  1  or  2  <r.  of  hy<lroflHoric  acid.  Allow  the  soil  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  a<M<l  very  plowly  to  avoid  lorn  by  sputtering,  using  a  platinum  stirring  md. 
After  the  violent  action  has  ceased,  place  on  a  steam  bath  and  evaporate  to  drynesL 
Repeat  this  operation  one  or  two  times  and  then  take  up  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  an<l  water.  Filter  and  wash  into  a  100  cc.  flask,  place  the  filter  and  conteots 
into  the  platinum  <lish  and,  after  drying  over  the  flame,  ignite  the  paper.  There 
will  lie  a  small  amount  of  the  coarse  mineral,  which  is  transferred  to  an  a^sate  oiortar 
to  lie  ground,  after  which  it  is  again  <ligested  in  hydrofluoric  acid  until  there  is  no 
insoluble  residue  left.  Take  up  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  add  to  the 
original  washings." 

The  inethml  of  me<-hatiicAl  analysis  use<l  "was  to  some  extent  improviae)!,  it  being 
in  the  main  the  lieaker  decantation,  or  what  is  more  generally  known  aetheOsbonie 
method.  The  ra<llcal  change  was  a  method  devised  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
sample.  Instea<l  of  iH'stling  with  a  rubber-tipped  pestle,  the  sample  was  agitated  in 
water  by  means  of  a  shaking  mat^hine.  Twenty  grams  of  soil  were  put  into  a  cylin- 
drical Iwttle,  the  ordinary  8-oz.  sterilizing  bottle  being  used,  with  about  I.tO  tx,  >4 
water,  and  the  Ixittlo  shaken  alxiut  one  hour  at  the  rate  of  150  strokes  per  minute.  .  . 
Samples  shaken  one  h<mr  and  one  week  gave  constant  results,  disproving  any  grind- 
ing of  jwrticles.  The  siftings  were  made  through  sieves  ami  bolting-cloth,  the  decan- 
tations  contn>lle<l  by  the  microscope.  Below  0.006  mm.,  the  decantatioD  could  he 
matle  with  no  accunu-y,  and  resort  was  had  to  an  arbitrary  floating  method.  The 
perio<l  of  18  hours  was  selectecl." 

In  the  studies  of  availability  it  was  found  that  digestion  for  5  hours  in  j^  normal 
hydro<-hloric  acid  gave  results  more  closely  agreeing  with  the  amounts  of  fertilizing 
constituents  taken  up  by  the  crop  in  the  pot  tests  than  any  other  method  tested. 
"In  this  method  the  ratio  of  substance  to  solvent  was  200  gm.  per  liter.  However, 
a  liter  flask  was  used  in  which  18(i  gm.  of  soil  were  placed,  and  the  solvent  added 
up  to  the  mark.  This  varied  only  1  or  2  cc.  from  930,  which  was  the  ratio  desired. 
After  the  digestion  the  whole  was  shaken  and  emptied  on  to  a  fluted  filter  sufficiently 
large.  After  draining,  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  did  not  vary  10  cc.  from  800.  This 
was  shown  in  so  many  cases  that  the  filtrate  was  no  longer  measured,  but  taken  as 
800  cc,  corresponding  to  160  gm.  of  the  soil.  This  expedited  the  work  greatly,  and 
avoided  the  recording  of  figures  and  the  chance  for  mistake.  To  this  filtrate  was 
always  added  1  or  2  cc.  of  nitric  acid  tor  the  double  purpose  of  decomposing  any 
ammonium  chlorid  which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  digestion  of  organic  matter, 
and  al^o  to  oxidi/e  any  organic  matter  in  solution.  After  evaporating  to  dryneas, 
hydro<'hl(iric  acid  was  added  repeatedly  and  evaporated  until  there  was  no  further 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  nitrates.  The  residue  was  now  transferred  to  a  smaller 
porcelain  dish,  and  diluted  to  aliout  50  cc.  with  water.  To  this  was  added  2  cc.  of 
platinum  chlorid,  according  to  the  method  of  direct  estimation  of  potash  (£.  S.  R, 
10,  p.  408) .  The  solution  wa«  slowly  concentrated  until  the  potassium  platinicblorid 
could  be  crystallized  on  the  slides  of  the  dish,  after  which  it  was  set  off  to  cool  and 
solidify.  It  was  then  treated  with  acidified  alcohol  as  described  in  the  method 
referred  to,  washed  onto  a  paper  filter,  and  washed  with  plain  alcohol  and  then 
with  the  half-saturated  solution  <if  ammonium  chlorid,  according  to  the  usual 
methofl.  After  drying  the  salt,  it  was  dissolved  and  washed  through  with  hot  water 
into  small  platinum  dishes,  evaporate<l  to  dryness,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The 
filtrates  were  set  aside  after  the  washing  with  ammonium  chlorid,  stirred  up  and 
the  ammonium  ]>latinuni  chlorid  allowed  to  settle  over  night.  Most  of  the  liquid 
can  then  lie  decanted  into  porcelain  evaporators.  The  residue  is  washed  onto  a  filter 
with  alcohol  3  or  4  times,  the  washings  being  added  to  the  original  solution  for 
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evaporation.  A  rather  large  dish  should  l>e  used  and  the  evaporation  carried  on 
slowly  until  the  alcohol  is  <»mpletely  volatilized.  There  is  left  a  large  residue  of 
ammonium  chlorid,  which  should  be  well  diluted  with  water,  and  2  or  3  cc.  of  nitric 
acid  are  added.  The  dish  should  be  covered  at  first  and  warmed  very  gently  to 
avoid  loss  by  spurting.  After  the  salt  has  been  decomposed,  the  evaporation  may 
be  completed.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  determination  of  phoephorus  pentoxid  made  acconling  to  the  usual 
molybdate  method,  titrating  the  yellow  precipitate." 

The  results  by  Dyer's  1  per  cent  citric-acid  method  agree<1  quite  closely  with  those 
of  the  crop  tests  in  regard  to  potash,  but  there  were  wide  discrepancies  in  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  phosphoric-acid  soluble  in  ^  normal  hydrochloric  acid  agreed 
very  cloeely  with  that  removed  from  the  soil  by  3  successive  crops  of  oats. 

In  order  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  amount  of  plant  food  rendered  assimilable 
in  the  soil  during  the  growth  of  the  crop  "  40  pots,  holding  about  1  pint  each,  were 
filled  with  the  same  soil,  and  in  each  pot,  18  grains  of  corn  were  planted.  At  the  end 
of  2  weeks  6  pots  were  emptied,  the  com  plants  and  their  roots  freed  of  soil,  all 
the  soil  put  together  as  one  sample,  and  all  the  plants  and  roots  made  into  one  sam- 
ple. The  roots  were  separated  very  easily,  washed  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  water, 
the  washings  concentrated  and  mixed  through  the  soil,  which  was  then  allowed  to 
assiune  an  air-dried  condition  before  its  moisture-free  weight  was  obtained.  The 
com  plants  with  their  roots  were  then  ashed  and  analyzed,"  i.  c,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  varying  in  strength  from  j),^  nonnal  to 
2  nonnal  were  determined.  The  same  observations  were  repeated  at  3  other  periods 
thereafter  at  inter\'als  of  one  week.  The  plants  and  roots  contained  pratrtically  the 
same  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  at  each  period,  and  in  no  case  was  it  equal  to 
that  added  in  the  seed.  There  was  a  steady  increase  of  potash  in  the  plants  until 
about  4  times  as  much  was  removed  by  the  plants  as  had  been  added  in  the  seed. 
The  results  in  general  indicate  "  a  condition  wherein  the  mineral  compounds  are 
constantly  undergoing  a  change  into  more  soluble  compounds,  and  with  a  tendency 
to  revert  before  the  compounds  reach  the  point  where  they  would  leach  out  in  drain- 
age water.  It  is  not  seen  how  so  great  a  change  in  the  solubility  of  minerals  can  be 
brought  about  through  so  weak  an  acid  as  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  plants.  In  this 
case,  a  5  weeks'  growth  so  affected  the  more  insoluble  minerals  as  to  bring  182 
parts  per  1,000,000  of  the  potash  compounds  into  the  range  of  solubility  of  2-normaI 
acid.  As  a  mere  question  of  solution,  the  weak  acid  of  the  sap  i-ould  not  possibly 
exert  so  strong  a  solvent  effect  as  that  shown.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the 
changes  in  the  mineral  compounds  of  the  soil  are  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  which 
are  stimulated  by  the  excretions  from  the  roots. 

"The  complete  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  have  no  bearing  on  the  immedi- 
ately available  plant  food,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  interpret." 

In  sampling  soils  for  analysis  "a  succession  of  similar  depths  should  lje  taken  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  deep  the  available  food  existed,  and  with  this  [should  be] 
compared  the  depth  to  which  the  feeding  roots  of  the  intended  crop  are  known  to 
penetrate.  For  actual  practice,  the  writer  has  constructed  a  very  simple  form  of 
sampling  cylinder,  made  out  of  7-in.  wrought-iron  pipe.  The  pipe  is  cut  6  in.  in 
length,  and  turned  down  to  a  thickness  of  xV  iii-t  leaving  a  collar  on  one  end,  to 
strengthen  and  drive  upon,  while  the  cutting  edge  is  turned  at  the  other  end.  This 
makes  a  strong  cylinder  weighing  about  4  lbs.  The  cylinder  is  driven  down  to  the 
top,  and  the  incloee<l  soil  taken  out.  The  soil  is  dug  from  around  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  as  it  is  driven  down  for  the  second  6  in.,  and  so  for  a  thinl  6  in.  The  sep- 
arate portions  are  weighed  and  subsam  pled  for  analysis.  .  .  .  The  more  divisions  into 
which  a  soil  sample  can  be  divided  the  more  data  there  will  be  for  study.  .  .  . 
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However,  if  it  is  limited  to  two,  or  even  one  Hample,  let  the  total  depth  be  that  to 
which  the  intended  crop  is  known  to  feed."  The  author  suggesffi  that  in  the  stmly 
of  soils  by  chemical  methods  it  be  assumed  "that  the  available  plant  food  rarely 
extends  to  a  depth  of  more  than  12  in.,  and  that  plants  penetrating  below  that  depth 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininK  moisture."  Such  an  assumption  would  simplifv 
and  increase  the  accuracy  of  sampling. 

Development  and  diatribution  of  nitrates  in  cultivated  field  soils,  F.  H. 
Kino  and  A.  R.  Whitso.m  (  Wincoimn  SUi.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  HlO-SSt,  figt.  5).— In  con- 
tinuation of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  pp.  24,  229)  detenninations  <if 
nitrates  were  made  twice  ea<'h  month  in  the  uppei  4  ft.  of  the  plats  used  in  former 
experiments,  "the  object  being  to  learn  what  differences  may  result  with  differences 
of  season  and  with  change  of  crop. 

"The  work  with  the  total  soluble  Halts  as  indicated  by  Whitney's  electrical  uietliod 
has  been  discontinued  because  it  was  learned  that  while  his  method  gave  recalts 
which  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  gravimetric  method  for  the  surface  foot  of  oar 
soils,  there  was  a  wide  disagreement  when  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  were 
compared,  the  gravimetric  method  giving  more  soluble  salts  with  the  sands  and  lee 
with  the  clays  than  the  electrical  method  did,  while  there  was  an  approximate 
agreement  with  the  loams  which  are  intermediate  in  texture." 

It  is  shown  that  as  an  average  for  plats  which  were  cropped  last  year  then-  uas 
131.4  lbs.  per  acre  more  of  nitrates  in  the  surface  4  ft.  in  the  spring  of  1901  than  in 
liKX),  and  291.93  11)8.  more  at  the  bt^nning  of  September. 

The  nitrates  in  the  plant  (leaves  and  stems)  grown  on  the  \-ariou8  plats  vii>re 
determined  at  different  stages  by  the  following  method: 

"  k  sample  of  plants  from  the  field  was  first  choppe<l  fine  and  mixed.  Krum  this 
mixture  20  gm.  were  weighed  out,  placed  in  a  wedgwood  mortar,  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  Anally  worked  up  with  250  cc.  of  distilled  water  placed  in  the  mortan 
20  cc.  of  this  solution  was  drawn  off  into  an  evaporating  dish  and  heated  over  a 
water  l)ath  for  a  few  minutes,  to  partly  coagulate  the  organic  matter.  It  was  then 
allowe<l  to  i-ool,  after  which  6  to  8  drops  of  subacetate  of  lead  ( U.  S.  P. )  are  added, 
with  stirring  to  precipitate  albuminoids.  Then  about  1  gm.  of  powdered  animal 
charcoal,  previously  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  and  very  thoroughly  washed,  is  addetl, 
allowe<I  to  stand  for  an  hour  with  octssional  stirring,  and  then  filtered  and  washed 
with  distilled  water,  making  it  finally  up  to  100  cc. 

"The  metho<l  of  procuring  a  clear  solution  is  that  of  X.  Pagnoul  (E.  S.  R,  S.  p. 
.386),  slightly  modified.  An  aliquot  of  this  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  treated 
a8<lescribed  in  [a  previous  bulletin]  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  230).  .  .  . 

' '  To  determine  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample,  for  computation  usually  100  got. 
of  the  cut  material  was  driefl." 

The  resultf,  together  with  those  of  deternnnations  of  nitrates  in  the  surface  foot  of 
soil,  made  as  a  rule  the  preceding  day,  are  reported  in  detail.  They  show  •'that  in 
the  case  of  the  corn  the  nitrates,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  the  plant  moisture 
or  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  plant,  have,  in  general,  decreased  with  the  degree  d 
maturity  in  the  crop;  but  with  the  potatoes  or  clover  this  relation  is  not  so  marked 

"Where  the  determinations  have  1>een  made  in  the  leaves  and  stems  sepanUeIr 
the  results  show  a  greater  concentration  of  nitrates  in  the  stems,  as  would  be 
expected  if  the  nitrates  are  broken  down  in  the  leaves  or  converted  into  organic 
nitrogen  compounds. 

"  Everywhere  the  degree  of  concentration  of  nitrates  in  the  sap  of  the  plant  stems 
is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  soil  moisture.  This  appears  very  strange  from  the 
physical  iwint  of  view  and  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  formerly  held  hj 
Berthelot  and  Andr^,  that  nitrate  of  potash  is  continually  formed  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  but  not  accepted  as  correct  by  most  authorities  at  present." 
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In  view  of  tlit  large  amounts  of  nitrates  found  in  the  crops  exaniine<l  (as  high  as 
12,317  parts  per  million  of  dry  matter  in  potato  stems),  the  authors  tested  the 
accuracy  of  the  ordinary  Kjeldahl  method  as  applied  to  such  materials  and  found  a 
considerable  error  due  to  incomplete  recovery  of  the  nitrates  by  this  method. 

There  was  an  average  gain  of  79.27  lbs.  of  nitrates  in  the  surface  foot  of  the  soils 
(luring  winter. 

A  study  of  the  influenc«  of  temjierature  on  nitrification  was  made  by  the  following 
method:  "From  a  large  quantity  of  the  field  soil,  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  tray  out  of 
doors,  when  the  temperature  was  near  32°,  alxiut  2,000  gm.  were  taken  and  put  into 
a  4-(it.  tin  pail,  to  be  placed  in  another  receptacle  surrounded  by  water  at  the 
desired  temperature."  The  temperatures  maintained  in  different  cases  were  about 
35,  48,  68,  and  90°  F.  "The  soil  was  kept  under  conditions  which  permitted  nor- 
mal aeration,  and  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  was  maintained  nearly  constant  by 
the  addition  of  water  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken,  to  restore  that  lost  by 
evaporation  during  the  interval."  The  observations  extended  over  27  days,  April 
11  to  May  8.  Determinations  of  nitric  nitrogen  were  made  at  the  beginning  and  at 
about  2-day  intervals  induplii-at«  50  gm.  samples  of  each  soil,  care  being  taken  "not 
to  have  the  soil  samples  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  lalwratory  njore  than  a 
few  moments  before  the  nitrates  were  washed  out  in  the  formalin  solution  to  arrest 
l)oth  nitrification  and  denitrification." 

The  soil  used  "was  in  fairly  good  condition  of  fertility,  but  had  received  no  manure 
or  other  fertilizers  for  more  than  5  years.  At  the  lowest  temperature  the  mean  daily 
rate  of  nitrification  was  0.1594  part  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  million  of  dry  soil;  or, 
expresse*!  as  calcium  and  magnesium  nitrates,  this  is  equivalent  to  0.876  lb.  per 
million  pounds  of  dry  soil.  The  surface  6  in.  of  an  acre  of  this  soil  weighs  aboat 
1,370,000  lbs.,  and  the  alwve  rate  of  increase  would  mean  a  production  of  1.2  lbs.  per 
day  per  acre  and  120  lbs.  in  100  days.  The  rate  of  nitrification  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature was  6.232  times  more  rapid  than  at  the  lowest  temperature,  the  mean  daily 
rates  for  the  4  temperatures  being,  in  parts  per  million  of  dry  soil,  as  follows:  At 
3.^°  F.  0.1593,  at  48°  F.  0.1999,  at  68°  F.  0.4376,  at  90°  F.  0.9927." 

These  observations  indicate  that  considerable  nitrification  may  go  on  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  35°  F. 

The  results  of  observations  on  the  influence  of  fall  plowing  on  nitrification  show 
that  "if  the  total  nitrates  found  in  the  plowe<l  ground  of  August  19  and  September  30 
are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  148.56  lbs.  per  acre  during 
the  42  days.  In  the  same  way,  comparing  the  total  nitrates  in  the  4  ft.  of  the 
unplowed  ground  of  the  same  dates,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  l)een  a  gain  of 
113.92  lbs.  per  acre,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  plowing  has  been  to  increase  the  nitrates 
34.64  11)8.  per  acre,  or  about  0.8  of  a  jwumi  per  day." 

The  total  nitrates  in  soil  which  had  Ijeen  plowed  in  the  fall  just  as  the  ground  was 
freezing  and  again  April  12  the  succeeding  spring  "was  183.53  lbs.  per  acre,  while  that 
in  the  unplowed  ground  was  160.71  ll)s.  jwr  acre,  a  difference  of  22.82  11)8.  in  favor  of 
the  plowing;  but  on  April  29  the  nitrates  on  the  unplowed  ground  had  increase*!  to 
355.52  lbs.  per  acre,  while  that  on  the  plowed  ground  containe<l  only  327.97  lbs.  or 
27.55  lbs.  per  acre  less.  Accepting  the  figures  as  representing  the  facts,  it  appears 
that  the  ground  not  plowed  has  increased  in  its  nitrate  content  faster  than  the  plowed 
ground  did,  and  at  the  rate  of  sonie  50.37  11)8.  per  acre.  This  is  what  should  be 
expected  if  (1)  nitrates  are  brought  toward  the  surface  by  capillarity;  (2)  if  there 
wa"  greater  evaporation  from  the  ground  not  plowed  than  from  that  plowed,  and  (3) 
if  the  rate  of  nitrification  was  the  same  in  both  cases." 

Studies  on  black  marsh  soils,  F.  H.  Kivd  and  A.  R.  Whitson  ( Wisconsin  Sla. 
Rpl.  1901,  pp.  232-£ifG,  jign.  -J). — Kxi)erimen(s  in  continuation  of  those  of  previous 
years  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  27)  were  made  in  cylinders  to  determine  the  efiect  of  turning 
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under  the  crop  aa  a  means  of  improving  the  soils,  and  on  tlie  station  form  to  test  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  potash  (sulphate),  barnyard  manure,  and  dried  blooil.  The 
working  of  the  preceding  croie  of  oats  and  alfalfa  into  the  soil  had  a  pronounced 
effect  in  increatiing  the  yield  of  corn.  "The  poorer  soil  is  affected  much  more  than 
the  better  soil,  and  the  oylimlere  which  had  grown  oata  are  affected  much  more  than 
those  which  had  grown  alfalfa. 

"These  differentxM  can  not  l)e  due  to  lack  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  s^ince 
determinations  of  the  nitrates  in  all  of  the  cylinders  made  a  few  days  before  the 
crop  was  removed  showed  several  times  the  amount  which  haa  l)een  found  in  the 
soil  on  which  heavy  crojw  of  corn  were  growing  in  the  field.  The  indications  are 
that  one  or  more  of  the  mineral  elements  were  present  in  but  liniiteil  amounts." 

When  the  data  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  the  fertilizers  are  expressed  as 
per  cent  of  increase  due  to  ea<!li  fertilizer,  the  remilts  stand  as  followf:  "On  the  north 
field,  potassium  sulphate, 34.4  per  cent;  dried  bloo<l,20.1  per  c-ent;  manure,  29.2  per 
cent.  On  the  south  field,  muriate  of  ])otash,  0.0  per  cent;  <lried  blood,  5.3  per  cent; 
manure,  16.7  per  cent." 

Some  g-eobotanic  experiments,  V.  Nabokikh  (Selsk.  Khoz.  i  Lyenor.,  198(1900), 
Sept., pp.  6J9-G90). — This  article  records  observations  since  1895  on  the  growth  of  » 
variety  of  plants,  including  corn,  oata,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  Lnihyrux  natit-n,  Madia  tie- 
gang,  Curduus  mananiw,  Atriplex  hortenmif,  Driicocephalunr  moldarica.  Datura  feroi, 
and  Calendula  sUUaia,  on  different  kinds  of  soil,  including  gray  sandy  soil,  alluvial 
clayey  soil,  alluvial  sand,  chernozem,  loess  clayey  soil,  pebbly  clay  soil,  and  marly 
soil,  which  had  been  filled  in  pits  1  meter  deep  and  6.4  meters  square,  in  1881.  Par- 
tial chemical  and  physical  analyses  of  the  soils  are  given,  and  the  behavior  of  differ- 
ent plants  on  the  same  soil  and  of  the  same  plant  on  different  soils  are  recorded  and 
discussed,  as  well  as  olxservations  on  the  growth  of  weeds  and  the  sur\-i\-al  of  the 
plants  on  the  different  soils.  The  author  est>ecially  discusses  at  some  length  the  phaw 
of  the  appearance  of  the  first  flower.  He  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  shared  by 
most  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  that  as  a  rule  on  soils  which  are  dry  and 
poor  in  nutritive  substances  the  flowering  is  hastened.  Unfavorable  soil  conditions 
which  retard  the  vegetative  development  may  also  retard  the  phase  of  flowering;  soch 
phenomena  the  author  actually  ob9erve<l  in  the  course  of  his  3  years'  experience. 
The  physiological  pet^uliarities  of  different  species  also  play  a  great  part  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  phase  of  flowering.  The  other  phases  of  the  development  of  plants— 
the  riinniing  of  the  fruit  and  the  drying  up  of  the  above-ground  orgsms — are  subject 
to  specific  deviations  from  the  normal  as  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
flowering. — p.  fireman. 

FEBTILIZEB8. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  the  nitrogen  of  stable  manure  and  its  analytical 
determination,  T.  Ppeikkek,  O.  Lbmmermann,  R.  Riisckk,  and  C  Buxh  (Mis. 
lAinihv.  Juki.  (niv.  Brenhv,  1  (1901),  \o.  S,  pp.  1S9-S19).— This  is  a  continuation 
of  ])revious  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  ll,  p.  134;  12,  p.  734),  and  included  pot  and 
fieUI  experiments  with  12  different  kinds  of  manure  from  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
dogs.  The  experiments  were  made  on  heavy  and  light  soils,  the  main  object  beii^ 
to  find  an  analytical  method  for  detennining  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  of  uiannre. 
This  wa.s  not  attained  with  complete  success,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  certain 
relation  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  nitrogen  and  its  solubility  in  jwpein  solntioo' 
after  (l(>conipo.«ition  of  the  manure,  although,  as  the  table  Iwlow  shows,  the  ncHiltf 
were  not  concordant  or  conclusive.  The  solubility  in  the  pepsin  solution  was  detrt"- 
mined  in  the  fresh  manure  and  in  the  same  manure  after  it  had  t>een  kept  ini 


'  See  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1901),  p.  12St. 
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thermostat  at  38°  C.  for  3  montlis  and  moietened  with  water  and  soil  extract  to  Hct 
up  decomposition.    The  principal  results  are  sammarized  in  the  following  table: 


A  i-ailabilily  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  in  manure. 


Kind  of  manure. 


CompoRtcd  cattle  manure: 

Pot  test 

Field  test 

Cattle  manure,  preserved 
with     superpliosphate — 

Pot  test 

Cattle  manure,  preserved 

with  kalnlt— Pot  test 

Composted  horse  manure: 

Pot  test 

Field  test 

Fresh  cattle  manure  (1): 

Pot  test 

Field  test 

Fresh  cattle  manure  (2)— 

Pot  test 

Fresh  hoise  manure — Pot 

test 

Fresh   horse  excrement- 
Pot  test 

Do(f  manure — Pot  test 

Composted  yard  manure — 

Pot  test 

Sheep  manure  ( 1 ) — Pot  test. 
Sheep  manure  (2) — Pot  test. 


Nitrogen  In  manure. 


I  Soluble  In  pep- 
sin solution. 


Total. 


I   After 
'Attime]decom- 
I  o(  use.     posi- 
I  I   tion. 


Peret.  \ 
\  0.606  I 

.463  I 
.425  I 

}    ••"^l 

.898 

..'i62 

.323  ' 
.4W>  I 

.531' 

.900 

1.279  ! 


Perct.  \Prr  et. 
0.163      0.212 


.271  I 
.217  1 


.223  I 

.297  ' 

.203  { 
.305 


.230 
.193 


.179 
.241 


.127  I 

.175 ; 


.260 
.494 


Plants  utilized  o(- 


Total  nitroKcn. 


On 
heavy 
soil. 


Per  a. 
f    14.2 


23.0 
20.0 


17.9 
14.8  I 


14.3  I 
9.2 


28.5  I 

17.7  I 
24.4  I 
22.1 


On 
light 
soil. 


Prrct. 
8.9 
10.4 


Nitrogen  solu- 
ble  ill  i)ep«in 
solution  at 
bexinnlng. 


Nitrogen  .solu- 
ble in  pepsin 
solution  after 
decomposition. 


On 

heavy 

soil. 


Pcrct. 
52.6 
31.9 


18.4  I 

9.0  1 

18.9 
14.5 

8.2 
10.2 

.6 

5.0 

2.1 
13.2 

11.0 
19.2 
19.7 


110.1  , 


On 
li(tht 
soil. 


Per  a. 
33.2 
38.6 


30.7 

17.6 

27.7 
21.2 

13.0 
16.3 

1.1 

9.4 

3.3 

50.8 

18.9 
44.1 
25.5 


On 
heavy 
sou. 


Perct. 
40.5 
24.5 


46.4 
44.0 


36.0 
29.7 


36.0 
23.0 


17.8 

22.6 


36.4 
44.8 
82.7 


On 
light 
soil. 


Per  el. 
2.5.6 
29.6 


86.2 

19.8 

38.1 
29.2 

20.5 
25.7 

1.3 

11.6 

5.4 
30.5 

22.5 
34.9 
29.0 


From  the  table  it  appears  that  there  is  sometimes  a  decrease,  sometimes  an  increase, 
of  pepsin- soluble  nitrogen  as  a  resiilt  of  decomposition,  showing  that  the  setting  free 
of  difficultly  soluble  and  the  fixation  of  easily  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  varies  with 
the  kind  of  manure. 

Ooat  manure,  D.  Martblli  {Sludi  e  Ricerche  1st.  Lab.  Chim.  Agr.  Univ.  Pita,  1900- 
1901,  No.  17,  pp.  19-S6). — Analyses  are  reported  as  follows: 

Fertilizing  constituents  of  goat  manure. 


Constituents. 


Nitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric  acid 


Fresh  manure. 


^n*,h^  I  Collected 
op?n'     I    '-<-"- 


Per  cent.    I  Per  cent. 

1.512  1.540 

.536  .567 

.593  I  .634 


Old  manure. 
Preserved  under  cover. 
3. 


1. 

2. 

Per  cenl. 

2.198 

1.527 

.972 

Percent. 

2.1.T6 

1.888 

.860 

Per  catt. 

1.974 

1.589 

.445 


Preserved 
in  the 
open. 


Per  cent. 
1.519 
.6.'iO 
.423 


Ouano  collected  on  islands  in.  the  Bed  Sea  near  the  Colony  of  Eritrea, 
D.  Martklli  (Studi  e  Ricerdie  1st.  JmL  Chim.  A^.  Univ.  Pisa,  1900-1901,  No.  17, 
pp.  107-1^3). — In  the  analyses  reported  the  nitrogen  varies  from  0.784  to  15.029  per 
cent,  the  phosphoric  acid  from  11.706  to  28.083  j)er  cent,  and  the  potash  from  0.224  to 
1.781  per  cent. 

Vegetation  experiments  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  different  phosphates, 
O.  Kellker  and  O.  BOttchek  (Cfteni.  Zlg.,  26  {1902),  No.  1,  pp.  S,  9). — The  experi- 
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menu  here  reportwl  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  small 
fertilizing  effect  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal  found  by  Wagner,  Maercker, 
and  others  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  their  tests  -were  made  on  soils  which  were 
naturally  rich  in  lime  or  abundantly  supplied  with  it  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
Three  series  of  experiments  in  pots  of  6  kg.  content  are  reported.  In  the  first 
two  series  the  fertilizing  effect  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  (saperphosphate), 
citric-at'id-soluble  j)hosphoric  acid  (Thomas  slag),  and  bone-meal  phosphoric  acid 
was  comi)ared,  rye  being  the  crop  grown  in  one  aeries,  and  mustard  in  the  other. 
In  every  case  the  application  of  lime  reduced  the  action  of  the  phosphates  (j  to  j) 
and  even  that  of  the  soil  phosphoric  acid,  the  yield  from  un limed  soil  receiving  no 
phosphate  l)eing  higher  than  from  the  same  soil  receiving  lime.  The  yield  wm 
nearly  a  third  greater  from  bone  meal  applied  in  the  fall  than  from  that  applied  in 
the  spring  (on  rye).  In  the  third  series  of  experiments  bone  meal  of  \-arion8  kinds 
(fine  and  coarse)  was  compared  with  superphosphate  and  mineral  phosphates  with 
the  following  results,  the  yield  with  superphosphate  without  lime  being  taken  as  100: 

Relative  effediveneax  of  phosplioric  aeidfrom  different  gourceg,  leUh  and  mthout  lime. 


Double  RUperphoRphate,  rontaininff  35,43  per  cent  of  wator.8o1nble  phosphoric  acid 

Chiiichasgiuiiio,  eontniniiiK  1*2.56  tkt  cent  total  plioKphoricafid,  6.U3  pt^r  cent  citrate- 

Holuble,  3.14  per  cent  water-soluble,  and  7.65  per  cent  of  nitrogen 

LoboK  Kuano,  containing  33.19  per  cent  total  nhosphoric  acid,  6.62  per  cent  citrate- 

Roluble,  1 .66  f>KT  cent  water-soluble,  and  2.29  per  cent  of  nitrogen 

Algerian  phosphate,  containing  28.29  per  cent  total  and  0.23  per  cent  citrate-soluble 


phowphorie  acid. 


AiKerian  phosphate,  containing  26.58  per  cent  total  and  0.41  per  cent  citrate-soluble 

pho«phori(;  acid 

Raw  "Indian  bone"  meal,  containing 23.5 percent  phosphoric  acidand  4.06  per  cent 

nitrogen 

Bone  meal  with  fat  and  gelatin  removed  (li.iely  ground),  containing  22.84  percent 

phofiphoric  acid,  5.31  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  21. 1  per  cent  of  parUclea  overO.25  mm. 

In  diameter 

Bone  meal  with  fatand  gelatin  removed  (coarsely  ground),  containing  22.72  percent 

phosphoric  acid,  5.28  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  87.2  per  cent  of  particles  over  0.26  mm. 

in  diameter 

Steamed  bone  meal  (fine),  containing  25.9  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4.23  per  cent 

nitrogen,  and  13.4  per  cent  of  particles  over  0.25  mm.  in  diameter 

Steamed  bone  meal  (coarse),  containing  26.01  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  4.18  per 

cent  of  nitrogen,  and  95.5  per  cent  of  particles  over  0.25  mm.  In  diameter 
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The  effectiveness  of  tlie  bone  was  very  largely  dependent  upon  its  fineness. 

On  the  question  of  the  relative  vtdue  of  different  phosphates,  D.  Pki.vkish- 
NiKov  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  66  (1901) ,  No.  0-3,  pp.  107-140,  pis.  g). — A  brief  review  of 
previous  investigations  on  the  subject  is  given  and  sand  and  soil  culiares  in  4  to  5  kg. 
pots  with  different  forms  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  different  kinds  of  mineral  phos- 
phates are  reported.  A  variety  of  cereals  and  leguminous  plants  were  grown.  The 
mineral  phosphates  showing  the  lowest  solubility  in  2  per  cent  citric  add  gave  the 
smallest  yields.  The  cereals  in  general  (wheat,  rye,  millet,  etc. )  showed  a  very  lim- 
ited cai>acity  for  assimilating  the  crude  phosphates.  Buckwheat,  lupines,  peas,  and 
mustard  utilized  them  to  a  greater  extent.  Bone  meal  proved  a  much  better  sourer 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  mineral  phosphates  even  in  case  of  millet,  which  showed 
the  lowest  assimilative  capacity.  The  freshly  precipitated  tricalciom  phosphate  was 
also  very  assimilable  as  compared  with  the  miqeral  phosphates  and  dicaldum  pho^ 
phategave  higher  results  than  the  monocalcium  (or  monopotaseium)  phosphate. 
The  order  of  assimilability  was  mineral  phosphate  (phosphorite),  bone  meal,  Thnnias 
Hiag,  freshly  precipitated  tricalciimi  phosphate,  and  dicalcium  and  monocakiiBii 
phosphate,  all  being  assimilated  to  a  greater  extent  by  buckwheat,  lupines,  etc., 
than  by  the  cereals.  The  experimeiita  with  mineral  phosphates  on  black  soil  from 
southern  Russia  and  on  podzol  soil  from  northern  Russia  showed  that  the  phoephatee 
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were  mncb  more  effective  on  the  latter.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  acid  character  of  the 
podzol  soils.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  soils  are  divided  into 
4groupe,  as  follows:  (1)  Those  which  are  rich  in  assimHable  phosphoric  acid  and 
do  not  respond  to  phosphatic  fertilizers;  (2)  those  containing  little,  easily  assimila- 
ble phosphoric  acid,  but  well  supplied  with  other  mineral  constituents  on  which  min- 
eral phosphates  increase  the  yield  of  cereals  but  not  that  of  buckwheat,  lupines,  etc. ; 
(3)  those  generally  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  but  not  of  acid  properties,  on  which 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  increases  the  yield  of  all  plants  but  mineral  phosphates  are 
effective  only  on  buckwheat,  lupines,  and  similar  crops;  (4)  soils  generally  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  decidedly  acid  in  character,  on  which  all  phosphates,  includ- 
ing mineral  phosphates,  increase  the  yield  of  all  crops.  Ammonium  salts  ip  con- 
nection with  the  mineral  phosphates  were  very  effective  in  increasing  the  yield  but 
proved  injurious  when  iised  with  soluble  phosphates. 

The  creator  of  the  superpliospliate  industry  and  the  work  at  Bothamsted, 
Maizi^res  (L'Enffrais,  17  (1902),  No.  8,  pp.  18S,  184,  figs.  S).—A.  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  especially  the  experiments  in  continuous 
culture  with  chemical  fertilizers  alone. 

Phosphates  in  Al^ria  and  Tunis,  Maizi&res  (L'^ngraix,  17  {1902),  No.  9,  pp. 
S06-g08). — A  brief  account  of  the  various  phosphate  deposits  in  these  countries. 

Pot  experiments  with  nitrogrenous  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Phelps  ( Connecticut  Storra 
Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  158-174). — This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  in  pots  of  experi- 
ments heretofore  conducted  mainly  in  the  field  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  835).  The  pots 
used  were  made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  were  18.5  in.  deep  and  10  in.  in  diameter, 
holding  from  60  to  80  lbs.  of  the  soil,  sand,  and  gravel  used.  The  soils  experi- 
mented with  were  ^ken  from  the  plats  used  in  the  field  experiments.  These  soils 
apparently  contained  very  little  available  nitrogen.  The  methods  of  filling  the  pots, 
applying  the  fertilizers,  sheltering  and  caring  for  the  plants,  sampling  and  analyzing 
the  crops,  are  described  in  detail.  The  data  obtained  in  experiments  with  oats, 
Hnngarian  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  soy  beans  are  reported  in  full,  but  without  com- 
ment, since  the  experiments  are  being  continued  with  smaller  quantities  of  nitrogen 
and  "  it  has  been  thought  l)e8t  to  defer  drawing  any  deductions  until  the  results  of 
the  later  experiments  can  be  compared  with  those  here  reported." 

B«ports  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture  on  sewage  distribution  at  G«nne- 
Tillieres  and  d'Ach^res  [Bui.  Min.  Agr.  [Prance],  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  966- 
968). — Data  are  given  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  sewage  farms  at  these 
places  in  purifying  the  sewage. 

An  experiment  on  soil  improvement,  C.  S.  Phelps  ( Connecticut  Stem  Sta.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  61-66) . — This  is  a  brief  account  of  a  continuation  of  experiments  begun  in 
1899  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1025).  The  rotation  adopted  tor  this  experiment  was  com, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  peas  for  fodder,  and  soy  beans.  The  results  with  potatoes  in  1900 
are  given.  From  these  the  conclusion  is  drawn  "that  clover  had  a  high  value  when 
used  to  plow  under  as  manure  for  potatoes.  By  sowing  the  clover  seed  amongst  the 
com  in  July,  this  crop  was  grown  mainly  between  the  seasons  of  the  regular  crop  of 
the  rotation.  Although  the  clover  at  the  time  of  plowing  under  was  only  3  or  4  in. 
high,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  manure." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell,  A.  M.  Peter,  and  H.  E. 
CuBTis  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bid.  97,  pp.  226-S61). — ^The  results  of  analyses  of  217  samples 
of  fertilizers  are  reported.  Of  these  30  samples,  representing  29  brands  and  17  firms, 
fell  below  the  guaranteed  analyses  in  one,  two,  or  all  three  ingredients.  "The  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  have  furnished  in  most  instances  fertilizers 
fully  up  to  and  often  better  than  the  guarantee." 

Seport  of  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  spring  and  fall  of  1 90 1 , 
L.  L.  Van  Slykb  and  W.  H.  Andrews  (New  Ytrrk  State  Sta.  Bui.  201,  pp.  10S-16S).— 
The  results  of  analyses  of  465  different  brands  of  fertilizers  are  reported.    Of  these. 
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334  were  complete  fertilizers  in  which  the  total  nitrogen  varied  from  0.36  to  8.1  per 
cent,  averaging  2.01  per  cent.  The  water-soluble  nitrogen  varied  from  0  to  6.4  per 
cent,  averaging  0.87  per  cent.  The  available  phosphoric  acid  varied  from  1.01  to 
13.46  per  cent,  averaging  8.8  per  cent.  The  potash  varied  from  0.26  to  11.59  pex 
cent,  averaging  4.47  per  cent.  In  70  out  of  the  334  brands  examined  the  potash  was 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  free  from  excels  of  chlorids.  The  average  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen, available  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  exceeded  the  guaranteed  averages  br 
0.12  per  cent,  1.13  per  cent,  and  0.34  per  cent  respectively.  The  average  retail  sell- 
ing price  of  the  fertilizers  was  $25.71,  the  retail  cost  of  the  separate  ingredients 
unmixed,  $19.81. 

Official  report  on  commercial  fertilizers  inspected,  analyzed,  and  licensed 
to  be  sold  in  the  State  of  Ohio  during  1901  {OhiofSaU  Rd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.»i). 

The  fertilizings  value  of  citrus  culls,  E.  W.  Hiu>abd  (Califomia  fila.  B\U.  1S9, 
pp.  11,  li.'). — It  is  estimate<l  that  1,000  ll)e.  of  oranges  contain  about  2.11  lb*,  of  pot- 
ash, 1.25  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1.83  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  worth  from  30  to  40  cts. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  culls  may  be  comi>osted  with  spent  lime  from  beet-«ugar  fac- 
tories with  good  results. 

Compost  formulas  (Bid.  Nortii  Carolina  Slate  Bd.  Agr.,  SS  (190S),  No.  1,  pp. 
43-45) . — Formulas  for  composts  of  chemical  fertilizers  with  .barnyard  manure,  cotton 
seetl,  and  cottou-seed  meal  are  given,  as  well  as  precautions  regarding  the  use  of  lime 
in  composts. 

Planting,  fertilizing,  and  yield  tables,  Vibrans  (DetU.  Landw.  Pratt,  SS 
(190S),  No.  4,  p-  *«)• 

FIELD  CK0P8. 

Influence  of  the  right  amount  and  the  right  distribution  of  water  in  crop 
production,  F.  H.  King  (H'ucumin  Slu.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  19S-199).— The  distribution 
of  rainfall  at  the  station  during  the  growing  neasons  of  1900  and  1901  are  compared, 
and  the  yields  of  different  crops  under  irrigation  are  reported.  The  yield  of  hay  on 
4.2  acres  obtained  in  4  cuttings  was  20.59  tons,  representing  a  gain  of  3.4  tons  due  to 
irrigation.  The  increase  in  the  yield  of  com  by  supplementing  the  rainfall  by  irri- 
gation amounted  to  4.2  tons  of  silage,  1.09  tons  of  dry  matter,  and  35.16  bu.  of  ear 
com  j)er  acre.  In  a  test  with  jwtatoes,  holding  the  soil  moisture  up  to  stamlard  con- 
ditions by  irrigation  increased  the  yield  of  merchantable  tubers  159.58  bu.  per  «cre. 
The  feasibility  of  establishing  irrigation  plants  imder  certain  conditions  is  disco^Bed. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Phblps  {Qmnedicul  Su>rr»  SUi.  RpL 
1900,  pp.  S4-G0,  dgmt.  S). — Some  of  these  experiments  have  been  in  progreas  since 
1888,  while  others  have  been  added  at  different  times.  The  work  is  repeated  yearly 
with  the  same  fertilizers  on  the  same  plats.  The  reports  of  former  years,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  experiments,  have  been  previously  noted.  This  aa-ount  b 
a  report  of  progress  for  1900.  The  results  in  general  are  the  same  as  those  reported 
in  1899  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  1028). 

Fertilizer  experiments,  J.  Sebelien  (Nonk  Landmandibiad,  SO  {1901),  Xo*.  li, 
pp.  144-146;  IS,  pp.  158-iei;  14,  pp.  169-17S).— The  work  here  reported  consisted  of 
fertilizer  experiments  with  garden  crops,  and  of  pot  experiments  with  bariey.  The 
plats  used  in  the  experiments  with  garden  crops  contained  37.5  square  meters,  and 
were  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  1,216  kg.  of  kainit  and  1,654  kg.  of  20  per  cent  super- 
phosphate per  hectare  in  one  series,  and  1,333  kg.  of  kainit  and  1,813  kg.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  of  potassium  phosphate  in  the  second  series.  Two  plats 
were  left  unfertilized.  The  plats  planted  to  peas  had  received  stable  manure  3  yean 
previous,  and  those  planted  to  carrots  2  years  previous.  Regarding  the  results  of  the 
check  plats  as  100,  the  average  relative  yield  of  peas  on  the  kainit  plats  was  56  for 
the  vines  and  37  for  the  peas,  and  on  the  potassium  phoephate  plats  185  for  the  vines 
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and  147  for  the  peas.  The  weights  of  the  carrotfl  harvested  stood  as  105.9  for  the 
kainit  plats,  121.6  for  the  kainit  superphosphate  plats,  and  132  for  the  {mtassium 
phosphate  plats.  The  excessive  quantities  of  fertilizers  appUe<l  exerte«l  a  very  dele- 
terious influence  on  the  ^nnination  and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vegetative  period.  The  peas  did  not  seem  to  recover  from  the  effect, 
but  the  carrots  were  able  to  do  so.  The  results  obtained  on  the  ]x>ta88iuni  phosphate 
plats  indicate  that  the  injurious  effect  observed  was  not  due  to  the  amounts  of  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid  applied,  but  to  the  impurities,  such  as  magnesium  salts,  chlorids, 
and  gypsum  in  the  kainit  and  superphosphate.  The  potassium  phosphate,  although 
supplying  a  still  larger  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  kainit  and 
superphosphate,  produced  no  deleterious  effects.  The  experiments  were  continue<l 
on  the  same  plats  during  the  following  year,  carrots  being  grown  after  y>eau  and  peas 
after  carrots.  Potash  fertilizers  again  proved  injurious  to  peas  but  »"arrot8  and  cab- 
bage were  not  injuriously  affected. 

In  the  pot  experiments,  potash  tests  with  barley  on  a  rather  heavy  soil  8howe<l 
that  the  increase  in  total  yield  was  alx)ut  the  same,  whether  potassium  <!hlorid  or 
potassiuiu  sulphate  was  applied,  but  that  the  chlorid  produced  the  most  grain  and 
the  sulphate  the  most  straw.  In  comparative  nitrogen  fertilizer  experiments,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  pnxluced  considerably  better  results  than  ammonium  sulphate.  Con- 
odering  the  results  from  the  use  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  100,  the  yields 
were  as  follows:  With  nitrate  of  soda,  grain  382,  straw  171,  and  the  total  yield  222; 
with  ammonium  sulphate  115,  162,  and  140  for  the  grain,  straw,  and  total  yield, 
respectively. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  the  following  year  on  a  dark,  sandy  soil,  under 
otherwise  similar  conditions  as  before.    The  comparative  results  are  given  1>elow: 

Relative  tfieldg  of  barley  in  pot  experiments, vrith  nitrogen  and  potath  Jerlilizers. 


Nitrogen  testii. 


,  Grain.!  Straw.i  Total. 


FERTILIZKBS  APPUID. 


Phosphatic  filas  alone 100 


Pbosphatic  slag  and  sul- 
pbah)  of  ammonia 

Pnospbatic  rXag  and  nitrate 
uf  soda ! 


Phmphatic  slax  and  muri- 
ate of  potash 

Pboephatic  slag,  mufiate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia 

Phosphatic  slaK,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda 


Phosphatic  RiaK  and  sul- 
phate of  potasii 

Phosphatic  slag,  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia 

Phosphatic  »\ag,  .lulphate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
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Potasu  tests. 
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Phosphatic  slag  alone 100  ' 


Phosphatic  slag  and  muri- 
ate of  potash 

Phosphatic  slag  and  sul- 
phate of  potash 


Phosphatic  slag  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia 

Phosphatic  slag,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  muriate 
of  potash 

Phosphatic  slag,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  sulphate 
of  potash 
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Phosphatic  slag  and  nitrate 
of  soda 

Phosphatic  slag,  nitrate  of 
eodii,  and  muriate  of  pot- 
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Phosphatic  slag,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash  
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The  soil  was  in  poor  fertility,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw 
with  phosphoric  acid  applied  singly  stood  in  the  relation  to  that  obtained  in  the 
unfertilized  pots  as  147:100,  while  with  a  complete  fertilization  the  total  yield  was 
about  260  per  cent  of  the  yield  in  the  unfertilized  pots.  The  nitrogen  fertilizers  in 
all  cases  increased  the  yield  of  barley,  but  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
between  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  except  when  applied  with  phos- 
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phatic  slag  alone.  The  soda  supplied  in  the  nitrate  may  have  partially  remedied  the 
lack  of  potash  in  the  soil.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  results  from  the  use  of 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  hut  they  conflnn  previous  observations  that  muriate 
of  potash  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  grain  and  sulphate  of  potash  the  yield  of 
straw.  The  following  year  the  effect  of  the  potash  and  nitrogen  fertilizent,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  lime,  was  studied  with  barley  as  a  trial  crop  and  on  clay  *t 
well  as  on  sandy  soil.  The  clay  soil  contained  0.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  O.08  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  0.12  per  cent  of  lime,  and  0.02  per  cent  of  pota^um  oxid, 
while  the  corresponding  data  for  the  sandy  soil  were  respectively  0.13,  0.08,  0.07, 
and  O.OI  per  cent.  Phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  lime,  iratassium  chlorid,  and 
nitrogen  increased  the  yield  about  50  per  cent,  whether  ammonium  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  with  slightly  better  results,  however,  in  favor  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Lime  with  phosphoric  attid,  [mtash,  and  nitrogen  produced  lietter 
results  than  those  alone  on  lx>th  kinds  of  soil,  but  the  plants  growing  on  clay  soil 
and  receiving  ammoniacal  nitrogen  were  evidently  somewhat  more  benefited  by  the 
addition  of  lime  than  those  receiving  nitrate  of  soda.  Sandy  soil  responded  ptill  better 
to  fertilization  with  lime  than  the  clay  soil,  as  might  be  inferre<]  from  the  chemical 
analyses  of  the  2  soils.  A  comparison  of  the  results  with  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  in  the  presence  of  lime  and  nitric  or  ammoniacal  nitrogen  does  not  indicate 
any  appreciable  difference  between  the  2  forms  for  clay  soils,  while  on  the  aandy 
soil  the  muriate  when  given  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  did  somewhat  better  than 
the  sulphate,  the  relative  yields  of  grain  being  as  100:91  and  the  total  yield  as 
100:94. — p.  w.  woLL. 

Field  experimenta  -with  g^ain  and  foragre  plants,  H.  A.  Moork  (HtiroiuiR 
/S(a.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  ZS7-S54,  fign-  2). — These  experiments  were  largely  in  continoatioo 
of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  36).  The  results  of  variety  tests  with 
oats,  barley,  emmer,  peas,  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  and  vetch,  are  given  in  a  table. 
Swedish  oats  yielded  40  bu.  per  acre,  while  the  common  varieties  averaged  about  30 
bu.  Among  38  varieties  testetl  during  the  pa*<t  3  seasons,  Swedish  and  Siberian  oat? 
have  shown  the  most  commendable  characteristics.  Karly  Gothland  and  White 
Bedford  have  also  given  promising  results.  Manshury,  Oderbrucker,  and  Silver 
King  were  the  most  satisfactory  of  16  6-rowe<l  varieties  of  barley.  Silver  King 
showed  all  the  characteristics  of  Manshury.  Two-rowed,  hullesa,  and  beardless  bar- 
leys did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Of  the  2  varieties  of  winter  wheat  grown. 
Turkish  Re<l  yielded  32.3  bu.  \yet  acre,  and  Kings  Early  winterkille<l.  Petkus  and 
Schlansted,  the  only  varieties  of  winter  rye  tested,  gave  good  returns.  The  testa 
with  peas  were  not  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  seed  Iteing  so  badly  affected  by  the 
weevil.  Peas  affected  with  the  weevil  showed  a  germinating  power  of  20  per  cent, 
and  those  unaffected  of  94  per  cent.  Russian  vetch  yielded  only  2J  bn.  of  seed  per 
acre. 

In  addition  to  the  above  experiments,  tests  with  rape,  alfalfa,  clover,  brome  graai, 
soy  beans,  and  cowj^a.**  are  reported.  A  test  of  seed  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  grown 
near  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington,  gave  promise  of  a  possibility  of  swceasfully  grow- 
ing rape  seed  in  this  country.  Four  })ounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  3  bu.  of  oats 
per  acre  sown  l)roadca.st  gave  a  yield  of  32^  bu.  of  oats  per  acre  and  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  rape  for  fall  forage.  The  culture  and  uses  of  rape  are  briefly  disctt**!. 
An  instance  is  cite<l  of  injurious  effects  resulting  from  pasturing  sheep  on  froxen  rajie. 
The  results  of  a  numl)er  of  tests  indirated  that  alfalfa  can  be  sown  with  oate  as  a 
■  nurse  crop.  On  several  plats  where  only  1  bu.  of  oats  was  sown  per  acre  the  alit!ii 
made  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  and  left  a  good  i<tand  for  winter  protection.  \* 
compared  with  American  and  European  varieties  of  red  clover,  Turkestan  alfaUs 
showed  superior  (lrought-n;sisting  qualities.  American  red  clovers  and  European 
clovers  were  grown  to  comimre  their  quality,  hardiness,  and  productiveness.  The 
American  varieties  were  medium  and  mammoth  red  clovers,  and  the  European  van- 
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eties,  Hangarian,  English,  Steininark,  Transylvania,  Russian,  and  German  red 
clovers.  The  American  varieties  survived  the  winter,  but  all  the  European  varieties, 
excepting  Hungarian  and  Russian,  were  winterkilled.  The  American  clovers  gave 
the  beat  yields,  but  the  quality  of  hay  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  European  varieties, 
being  finer  and  comparatively  free  from  dust.  Experiments  in  growing  clover  with 
and  without  a  nurse  crop  resulted  in  the  best  stand  on  the  plats  where  no  nur^  crop 
was  used.  On  plats  where  the  nurse  crop  was  cut  for  hay  better  results  were 
obtained  than  on  plats  where  it  was  allowed  to  ripen.  A  culture  test  of  Bromus 
inermix  resulted  in  a  very  heavy  sod,  but  a  rather  light  yield  of  hay.  Sowing  this 
grass  at  the  rate  of  32  lbs.  per  acre  gave  better  results  than  sowing  16  or  24  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre.  Soy  beans  grown  at  the  station  from  Michigan-grown  seed  gave  a 
yield  of  22  bu.  of  ripe  seed  beans  per  acre.  The  yield  of  green  forage  determined  on 
one  plat  was  4  tons  per  acre,  equal  to  2i  tons  of  cured  hay.  Heavy  fall  frosts 
interfere*!  with  a  culture  test  of  cowpeas,  and  further  trials  will  be  undertaken. 

Becords  of  seed  distribution  and  cooperati've  experiments  with  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  F.  Lamson-Scribner  (K  f>.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  ImhiMry 
Bui.  JO,  pp.  aS). — This  bulletin  is  a  general  report  on  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  grass  and  forage  plant  seeds  by  this  Department  through  the  office  of  the  Agros- 
tologist  and  on  the  cooperative  work  in  grass  and  forage  plant  investigations  with  a 
number  of  State  experiment  stations.  The  manner  of  keeping  the  recrords  of  this 
seed  distribution  is  explained  in  detail,  and  the  plan  of  conducting  the  cooperative 
experiments  and  the  line  of  work  taken  up  with  each  station  are  fully  described. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  seed  distribution  in  detail.  From  1896  to  1901,  inclu- 
sive, 4,166  packages  of  Heed  were  distributed  to  the  experiment  stations  and  9,377  to 
mdividuals,  or  a  total  of  13,543  packages.  During  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  16,101t 
Ibe.  of  seed,  embracing  171  varieties,  were  distributed  to  experiment  stations.  The 
forms  of  the  articles  of  cooperation  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  and  which 
are  signed  by  the  station  oflScials  and  officials  of  this  Department  are  presented. 

Causes  operative  in  the  formation  of  sila^,  S.  M.  Babcoc-k  and  H.  L.  Russell 
( WiVorunn  Sin.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  177-184,  fig.  1,  table  7).— The  results  here  recorded  are 
in  continuation  of  work  previously  published  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  37).  To  determine 
the  temperature  produced,  the  loss  in  weight,  and  the  amount  of  gases  evolved  in 
silage,  cut  field  corn  of  average  maturity  was  placed  in  2  galvanized-iron  receptacles 
U  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  high.  These  "silos"  were  hermetically  sealed  and 
remained  closed  for  25  days.  The  changes  in  weight  and  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  were  observed  daily.  The  initial  maximum  temperature 
was  reached  the  first  <lay  after  filling.  For  12  days  the  temperature  remained  above 
the  room  temperature,  but  from  that  time  until  the  silos  were  opened  it  fluctuated 
with  the  temperature  of  the  room.  When  opened  the  silage  was  in  gowl  condition 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  mold  or  bacterial  decomposition.  Three  days  after 
opening,  the  temperature  of  the  silage  began  to  rise  rapidly,  reaching  its  maximum 
of  about  50°  C,  or  20°  above  the  initial  heating  after  about  10  days,  when  the  tem- 
perature again  fell,  but  never  reache<l  that  of  the  room.  The  total  loss  in  the  weight 
of  silage  before  opening,  representing  the  unavoidable  losses,  was  about  1  per  cent. 
After  opening  the  silos  the  loss  in  weight  was  small  until  the  temperature  l)egan  to 
rise,  when  it  increased  rapidly  and  amounted  to  nearly  1  lb.  per  day  as  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  was  reached.  In  a  separate  experiment  the  rate  and  quality  of 
gas  evolved  from  40  lbs.  of  cut  com  was  determined  and  the  observations  are  tabu- 
lated. 

"The  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  gas  evolved  was  thrown  off  in  a 
period  covered  by  the  first  5  days  is  significant  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  metabolic  changes  that  occur  in  the  tissues  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  plant 
cells  themselves.  If  we  assume  that  the  gas  evolved  was  CO.^,  .  .  .  the  loss  in  weight 
doe  to  the  evolution  of  this  gas  would  approximate  1  per  cent,  which  is  practically 
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the  same  as  <letenniiie<l  by  artual  diminution  in  weight  of  siliige  in  expenm^ital 
siloH. 

"These  results  an  to  temperature  change,  loss  in  weight,  and  gases  evolved  are  only 
explicable  on  the  inmmon  hyitothesis  that  the  normal  changes  are  due  to  .  .  . 
direct  and  intraniole<-ular  respiration  of  the  plant  cells  themselves;  and  that  nomuUly 
.  .  .  (bacteria  and  mold)  only  function  in  a  detrimental  way  when  air  finds  aocesE 
to  the  mass  of  plant  tissues." 

In  order  to  show  the  causal  relation  of  plant-cell  activity  to  silage  formation 
immature  cut  corn  placed  in  a  receiver  and  immediately  frozen  to  destroy  the  cell 
activity,  was  compared  with  a  sample  ensiled  in  the  usual  way.  One  froxrai  sample 
was  treate<l  with  ether.  After  22  days  all  samples  were  opened.  Only  the  sample 
treate<l  in  the  usual  way  had  a  distinctly  silage  aroma,  while  the  other  samples  bad 
a  pronoun«-ed  offensive  odor  suggestive  of  incipient  putrefaction.  A  bacterioloj!:ical 
examination  of  the  samples  was  made  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  if  the  silage 
changes  were  attributable  to  bacteria  the  frozen  com  should  have  made  as  good  sil^e 
as  the  other.  Practically  the  same  amount  of  acidity  was  found  to  have  developed 
in  the  frozen  and  the  check  samples  as  the  result  of  bacterial  growth,  bat  in  the 
frozen  samples  treated  with  ether  the  acidity  was  very  much  lower.  From  thesB 
results  it  is  condwletl  that  owing  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  plant 
cells  the  changes  which  characterize  silage  formation  did  not  take  place. 

A  number  of  samples  of  the  same  lot  of  com  were  ensiled  and  opened  on  different 
dates  to  detennine  the  relation  of  aroma  production  to  death  of  plant  cells.  "The 
production  of  the  characteristic  aroma  at  the  early  stages  noted,  before  the  plant  oelk 
had  died,  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  view  that  these  changes  are  explicable  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  organisms  that  must  develop  on  the 
cells  of  the  ensiletl  tissues.  This  ol>servation  adds  probability  to  the  ooncluatoa 
already  drawn  that  the  internal  pro<«sses  of  the  living  plant  cell  are  the  factors  that 
inaugurate  the  series  of  changes  that  result  in  the  production  of  typical  silage." 

Influence  of  close  packing  of  com  in  the  alio  on  the  unavoidable  losses  in 
making  silage,  F.  H.  Ki.no  (  W'iiKoiisin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  S00-i09,fig.  /).— This 
experiment  is  the  repetition  of  an  investigation  made  the  year  before  (E.  8.  B.,  13, 
p.  38).  Well  mature<l  corn  was  ensiled  in  pint  and  quart  bottles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  closely  duplicate  material  in  each  bottle,  but  with  more  entangled  air  and  looser 
packing  in  the  quart  than  in  the  pint  bottles.  Air  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
bottles,  but  the  evolved  gases  were  permitteil  to  escape.  The  weight  of  the  com 
put  into  each  bottle,  together  with  the  losses,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Losses  in  the  weight  of  maierial  in  the  silo. 


Weight  of  com 

Loss  of  silage  after  33  days 

Percentage  loss  after  Xi  days  .. 

Loss  of  silage  after  303  days 

Percentage  loss  after  303  days  . 


1  pint. 

1  quart. 

Omt. 

Ovu. 

823.7 

318.7 

1.0 

7.6 

.31 

2.38 

2.4 

10.4 

.74 

3.26 

Second  pair. 
1  pint.     I    1  qout. 


Om*.      : 
299.6 
3.8 
1.27 
6.6    I 
1.80  I 


Omt. 
291.7 
8.S 
2.91 
11.0 
4.U 


The  above  figures  show  an  average  loss  nearly  3  times  as  large  with  the  loose  pack- 
ing as  with  the  close  packing.  The  closely  packed  pint  bottles  came  to  a  constant 
weight  in  8  and  9  days,  respectively,  while  the  quart  bottles  continued  to  lose  for  28 
and  30  days.  The  periodicity  in  the  loss  of  weight  after  the  rate  of  change  had 
become  small  was  evident  in  the  data  reiwrted  last  year,  and  was  again  observed  in 
these  experiments. 

The  silos  entering  into  the  experiments  of  the  previous  year  were  left  undisturbed, 
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and  analyses  of  the  silage  gases  obtained  from  them  were  made  in  connection  with 
these  experiments,  and  the  results  are  given  in  a  table.  An  excess  of  residual  gas 
over  what  should  be  expected  if  only  the  residual  nitrogen  of  the  air  originally  in  the 
silo  were  present  was  found  and  its  oix;urrence  is  discussed.  That  the  air  in  the  silo 
becomes  rarefied  was  demonstrated  by  the  development  of  a  negative  pressure  in  the 
bottles  which  at  times  produced  a  suctional  effect  quite  marked.  In  one  experiment 
silage  exposed  to  the  air  did  not  mold,  and  lost  in  weight  only  0.3  lb.  or  0.4  per  cent 
from  May  15  to  September  18.  This  silage  although  appearing  normal  was  lees  acid 
than  ordinary  silage,  and  had  a  decidedly  abnormal  taste.  Forcing  fresh  air  through 
a  silo  did  not  injure  the  appearance  of  the  silage,  but  gave  it  a  bad  odor  and  made  it 
unpalatable. 

From  the  data  obtained  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

"  We  know  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  ensiling  process,  carbon  dioxid  is 
given  off  in  large  volumes.  Hydrogen  is  given  off  from  nonnal  clover  silage  in  both 
the  earlier  ami  later  stages,  and  it  is  probably  a  constituent  of  the  earlier  gases  from 
nonnal  corn  silage  but  produce<l  only  in  small  quantities.  Nitrogen,  other  than  that 
of  the  residual  air,  is  likely  to  be  proven  to  be  a  notable  component  of  the  gases  from 
normal  silage  at  all  times.  Water  vapor  and  other  volatile  pro<luct8  escape  with  the 
gaKes  of  normal  silage  at  all  times,  but  their  quantitative  relations  have  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated  to  permit  any  statement  as  to  how  large  the  loss  from  these 
soun«8  may  be. 

"  Changes  take  place  in  normal  silage  which  can  not  be  measure<l  by  either  a  loss 
of  weight  or  the  escape  of  gaseous  or  volatile  products,  and  these  must  be  investigated 
before  the  changes  in  feeding  value  due  to  the  ensiling  process  can  be  estimated  and 
understood.  The  more  loosely  silage  is  packed  in  the  silo  and  the  larger  the  volume 
of  entangled  air  the  greater  will  be  the  unavoidable  losses.  The  more  open  and 
porous  the  silo  walls  are,  the  larger  will  be  the  volume  of  air  drawn  into  the  silage 
by  suction  and  forced  in  by  wind  pressure  and  barometric  changes.  The  larger 
losses  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  silage,  and  especially  at  the  sides,  are  measurably 
increased  by  what  may  be  designated  silage  breathing.  The  loss  from  this  source 
could  certainly  be  reduced  and  iiossibly  to  a  notable  extent  by  providing  a  metal 
cover  nnder  the  roof  which,  when  the  silo  is  filled  and  the  doors  closed,  would  leave 
the  silo  nearly  air  tight.  Such  an  arrangement  would  reduce  the  breathing  and  thus 
lessen  the  loss." 

Growing  alfalfa,  W.  C.  Currik  {Form  Sludenls'  Rev.,  6  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  146, 
147). — A  note  on  growing  alfalfa  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  in  Nebraska. 

Studies  on  Bohemian  barley,  B.  Prochazka  {Cenlbl.  Agr.  Cliem.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  10,  pp.  S95-699). — This  article  is  a  cliscussion  of  Bohemian  barleys.  It  recom- 
mends that  in  all  bree<ling  ex|)eriments  the  variability  in  plants  and  the  power  of 
transmission  of  the  derived  forms  he  carefully  considered.  The  different  species  of 
barley  are  described  and  several  varieties  compared. 

The  effects  of  the  grrowth  of  berseem  on  the  soil,  G.  P.  Foaden  (Jour.  Kliediv. 
Agr.  Soc.  andSchool  Agr.,  S  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  1S4-140,  ph.  :?).— This  article  discusses 
mainly  the  value  of  leguminous  crops  for  soil  improvement,  and  points  out  especially 
the  adaptation  of  berseem  for  this  purpose. 

Some  facts  on  the  maize  crop,  U.  P.  Foaden  (Jour.  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.  and  School 
Agr.,  3  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  ISO-ISS). — This  article  is  a  popular  discussion  on  corn  cul- 
ture in  Egypt. 

History  of  cotton,  G.  P.  Foaden  (Jour.  Kliedii:  Agr.  Soc.  mid  School  Agr.,  S 
(1901),  No.  4,  pp.  178-185). — Historical  notes  on  cotton  culture. 

Slax  culture  in  Argentina,  C.  D.  Girola  (Bol.  Agr.  y  Ganaderia,  1  (1901),  No.  5, 
pp.  78-95). — General  directions  and  statistics. 

Johnson  grass,  C.  R.  Ball  (  U.  S.  DejA.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Tndtutry  liul.  11, 
pp.  iSffig.  1). — This  bulletin  gives  a  desexiption  of  Johnson  grass,  and  discusses  its 
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introduction,  distribution,  dissemination,  the  laws  governing  its  control,  the  methods 
of  eradicating  it,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Copies  of  statutes  roni-emint; 
the  control  of  Johnson  grass  in  Texas  are  given  verbatim,  and  among  the  sever*! 
means  of  eradication  a  cultural  method  of  killing  the  grass  patented  by  a  Texas  cnm- 
pany  is  described.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  grass  at  different  stages  of  growth  are 
quoted  from  Texas  Station  Bulletin  20  (E.  8.  R.,  3,  p.  890),  and  the  comparative 
composition  of  timothy,  redtop,  Johnson  grass,  and  red  clover  hays,  being  the  aver- 
age figures  of  a  number  of  analyses,  are  given  in  tables.  The  author  summarizes  the 
bulletin  as  follows: 

' '  Johnson  grass  is  a  tall,  vigorous  grass,  closely  related  to  the  sorghums,  with  a  very 
strong  system  of  long,  jointed,  underground  stems,  popularly  known  as  roots.  Each 
joint  of  this  underground  stem  is  capable  of  pro<lucing  a  new  plant. 

"  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  as  a  hay  grass  in  South  Carolina  about  60  yearn  ago. 

"  It  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  entire  South  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  thence 
north  to  British  Columbia.  It  thrives  best  in  rich,  moist,  alluvial  or  irrigate<l  soil, 
where  it  is  also  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 

"It  is  commonly  spread  by  means  of  its  seeds.  They  are  widely  8cattere<l  from 
hay  cut  after  the  seed  has  matured,  and  are  often  planted  with  seed  oats.  The  !«ed3 
are  unharmed  by  passing  through  the  digestive  tract  of  animals,  and  are  thus  widely 
scattered  in  manure. 

"  The  grass  should  never  be  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds  in  meadows,  fields,  or  along 
roads,  fences,  or  railways. 

"  It  can  be  destroyed  by  hand  labor — digging  out  the  underground  stems. 

"  Under  field  conditions  it  is  best  killed  by  plowing  fallow  land  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  The  stems  are  thus  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  soon  killed.  The 
same  result  follows  the  action  of  severe  frosts. 

"  It  can  also  )>e  killed  during  the  cultivation  of  a  cotton  crop  by  much  extra  hand 
labor. 

"  Various  chemical  substances  have  been  tried  but  none  has  thus  far  proved  snc- 
cessful  and  economical. 

"Johnson  grass  makes  a  very  good  quality  of  hay  when  cut  while  just  in  flower, 
and  it  may  l)e  profitably  cultivate<l  throughout  the  South  for  this  purpose.  Mead- 
ows should  be  broken  up  at  least  every  third  year  to  loosen  the  matted  stems.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  reseed  meadows  when  thus  treated. 

' '  Cowpeas  may  be  sown  in  the  grass  when  it  is  broken  in  the  spring.  When  broken 
in  the  fall,  oats  may  be  used  with  it.  It  affords  good  pasture  during  summer  when 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  meadows." 

Variations  in  the  fertilizing  constituents  contained  in  oats,  A.  Atterbeso 
{Jour.  Ltmdw.,  49  {1901),  No.  g,  pp.  97-172;  K.  Landl.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidda-.,  iO 
(1901) ,  No.  1,  pp.  14-80). — The  work  here  reporte<l  was  performed  in  the  veare  188.>- 
1893,  and  the  results  have  in  part  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  407).  The 
investigations  consist  of  3  different  lines  of  work,  namely,  (1)  a  chemical  study  of 
well  and  poorly  developed  oat  plants,  taken  from  different  fields,  to  determine  the 
variationsin  fertilizingingredientsin  the  plants  under  ordinary  conditions;  (2)astndy 
of  the  composition  of  oat  plants  grown  in  sand  cultures  with  special  plant  food  soId- 
tions,  and  (3)  a  consideration  of  the  results  with  reference  to  the  applicability  of  plant 
analy.sc8  to  practical  agriculture. 

For  the  study  of  plants  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  86  samples  grown  on 
different  kinds  of  soils  were  obtained.  Of  some  samples  the  different  parts  of  the 
plants  were  analyzed  separately,  but  in  most  cases  an  analysis  of  the  entire  port«>n 
of  the  plant  above  ground  was  made.  No  analysis  was  made  of  the  roots.  The 
variations  in  the  content  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  ui«gne«j». 
sulphur,  and  salicylic  acid,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  samples,  are  presented  in 
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tables.  The  nitrogen  content  in  the  dry  matter  varied  from  0.8  to  1.41  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  1.02  per  cent,  the  steins  containing  0.24  per  cent,  the  liemels  0.78 
per  cent.  Unripe  samples  showed  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  stems  and  a 
low  percentage  in  the  grains.  The  figures  representing  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
hulls  and  kernels,  the  stems,  and  the  leaves,  bear  no  definite  relation  to  each  other, 
while  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  kernels  and  the  hulls  and  kernels,  owing  to  the 
low  nitrogen  content  of  the  hulls,  varied  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Plants  grown  in 
pots  'n  connection  with  these  experiraenta  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen 
than  the  field  samples,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  samples  in  both  cases  the  nitro- 
gen content  in  the  kernels  ranged  from  1.30  to  1.69  per  cent.  A  high  nitrogen  con- 
tent in  the  green  plants  was  indicative  of  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  ripe 
kernels.  The  average  for  the  ripe  kernels  was  1.64  per  cent  and  for  the  green  plants 
1.20  per  cent. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  found  in  the  grains.  The 
leaves  had  a  higher  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  than  the  stems,  hut  the  absolute 
amount  was  smaller.  The  ripe  hulls  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  element 
The  avenge  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  matter  was  0.427  per  cent,  0.094 
per  cent  being  in  the  stems  and  0.333  per  cent  in  the  grains.  This  shows  that  the 
variations  are  relatively  much  greater  than  the  variations  in  the  nitrogen  content. 
The  average  content  of  phosphoric  acid  of  the  stems  and  the  grains  showed  some 
relation  to  each  other,  although  in  general  it  was  not  very  definite,  while  in  the 
stems  and  leaves  the  relation  was  definitely  shown.  A  content  of  more  than  0.30 
per  cent  in  the  stems  was  foimd  only  in  those'  plants  which  showed  a  high  content 
in  the  grains.  All  samples  with  a  high  content  of  phosphoric  acid  had  been  grown 
on  soils  rich  in  lime  and  liberally  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid.  Plants  grown  in 
the  culture  pots  showed  a  higher  percentage  than  the  field  samples.  In  the  pot- 
grown  samples  the  phosphoric  acid  content  in  the  green  plants  increased  regularly 
with  the  percentage  in  the  ripe  grains,  but  when  the  content  in  the  grains  had 
reache<l  0.90  to  0.9.5  per  cent  it  remained  practically  constant. 

The  greatest  variations  in  the  content  of  potash  occurred  in  the  stems.  When  the 
plants  contained  a  high  percentage  of  potash  the  larger  portion  was  found  in  the 
stems,  and  when  the  quantity  was  low  in  the  plants  the  stems  and  the  leaves  held 
about  equal  amounts.  The  lowest  potash  content  was  found  in  samples  from  moor 
soils  and  the  highest  in  samples  from  clay  soils  and  moor  soils  well  fertilized  with 
potash.  The  potash  figures  of  the  grains  remained  almost  constant  and  bore  no 
relation  to  the  figures  representing  other  parts  of  the  plants.  Fluctuations  in  potash 
content  of  the>leaves  and  the  grains  were  small.  The  average  content  of  potash  in 
the  dry  matter  was  1.05  per  ««nt,  the  stems  showing  0.76  per  cent  and  the  grains 
0.29  per  cent.  Plants  grown  in  pots  produced  grains  of  a  higher  potash  content  than 
the  field-grown  plants.  This  was  found  to  be  true  only  in  the  case  of  potash.  Green 
and  ripe  stems  showed  etjual  fluctuations. 

The  largest  variations  in  the  lime  content  occurretl  in  the  leaves,  while  in  the  grain 
only  a  small  variation  was  noticed.  All  samples  from  soils  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime 
contained  over  0.35  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  stems.  The  average  lime  content  in  the 
dry  matter  of  the  plant  was  0.256  per  cent,  the  stems  containing  0.198  per  cent  and 
the  grains  0.058  per  cent.  The  stems  and  leaves  contained  equal  quantities.  The 
lime  content  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots  was  almost  100  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  field.  Green 
samples  fluctuateil  as  widely  as  ripe  ones,  but  the  average  content  of  the  ripe  stems 
and  leaves  was  0.10  per  cent  higher.  Among  the  field  samples  those  from  limy  soils 
contained  0.60  to  0.75  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  stems  and  leaves  while  the  samples 
from  moor  soils  poor  in  lime  contained  only  trom  0.17  to  0.20  percent.  Several 
samples  from  sandv  soils  showed  a  !ime  content  of  from  0.50  to  0.60  per  cent. 

The  lai^gest  absolute  quantity  of  magnesia  was  contained  in  the  grains  and  the 
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smallest  pttnt^nUge  was  found  in  the  Rtems  and  hulls.  The  drj-  matter  <if  the  plant; 
contained  an  averaf?e  of  0.206  per  cent,  0.115  per  cent  being  found  in  the  rtenw  and 
leaves  and  0.091  per  cent  in  the  grains.  The  stems  contained  two-thirds*  the«iuan- 
tity  of  magnesia  found  in  the  leaves.  The  grains  of  the  pot  and  field-grown  saniplee 
contained  the  same  amount  of  magnesia,  but  the  stems  and  leaver  nf  tlie  pot-grown 
samples  contained  a  higher  percentage  than  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  field  sampln'. 

The  highest  absolute  quantity  of  sulphur  was  found  in  the  grains.  The  i<ulphiir 
content  was  found  to  increase  and  decrease  simultaneously  in  ail  parts  of  the  plant 
The  stems  and  leaves  showed  the  greatest  variations.  The  average  sulphur  c<>nt«>t 
in  the  dry  matter  of  the  plant  was  0.15  per  cent,  of  which  0.068  per  cent  was  con- 
tained in  the  kernels. 

The  content  of  salicylic  acid  was  highest  in  the  leaves  and  much  lower  in  the  stems 
and  grains.  In  general  the  distribution  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  plant  was  the  same  as 
the  distribution  of  lime,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  plant  the  salicylic  acid  content  was 
about  7  times  the  lime  content,  and  in  the  grain  it  was  even  12  times  as  great 
Plants  grown  on  moor,  sandy,  and  sandy  loam  soils  were  lowest  in  salicylic  add,  while 
the  plants  from  clay  and  chalky  loam  soils  gave  the  highest  figures.  The  content  of 
salicylic  acid  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant  seeme<l  to  be  governed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  readily  soluble  salicylic  acid  combinations  in  the  soil. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  tlifferent  plant  food  solutions  plants  were  grown  in  pots 
filled  with  sand  accx)rding  to  the  sand-culture  method  of  Hellriegel,  but  in  several 
instances  different  agricultural  soils  were  used  in  place  of  sand.  Each  series  of  pots 
contained  one  element  of  plant  food  in  different  quantities,  while  the  other  elements 
reniaine<l  constant.  The  plants  from  each  pQt  were  dried  at  100°  C,  then  weigh«J 
and  analyzed.  The  roots  were  not  taken  into  consideration,  the  analysis  lieing 
limited  to  the  grains  and  the  portion  of  the  plant  above  ground  without  the  grains. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  for  a  series  of  years. 

Four  of  the  nitrogen  series  showed  an  increase  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
plants  as  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnishe<1  in  the  plant  food  increased.  In  2  series 
the  nitnjgen  figures  for  the  grains  and  for  plants  not  fully  ripe  were  about  constant 
According  to  the  author,  a  definite  factor  which  would  indicate  the  nitrogen  content 
associated  with  a  maximum  yield  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  results.  In  one 
series  the  best  yields  showed  1.81  to  1.94  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  grains;  in 
another  series,  1.44  per  cent;  in  a  third,  1  per  cent.  In  one  instance  of  plants 
analyzed  before  fully  ripe  the  maximum  yield  was  associated  with  a  nitrogen  content 
of  2.03  i)er  cent. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  phosphoric  acid  it  was  found  that  in  8  different  series  the 
increase  in  phosphoric  acid  in  the  plant  food  increased  the  content  of  that  element 
in  the  grains,  while  in  3  series  it  remained  constant  at  0.85  per  cent.  The  striking 
difference  l>etween  the  results  of  these  3  series  and  the  otherx  is  not  explaineil. 

In  all  the  )K>tash  series  the  increase  of  |K)t;i.*li  in  the  jiiaiit  loml  ini'ri>u.-<^l  ihe  potash 
content  In  the  stems  and  leaves  of  ripe  iin<l  not  fully  rijx;'  |>lants.  Three  series  fon- 
tinucd  for  3  successive  years  with  only  an  initial  appliiation  of  ]x>ta.sli  showed  a 
dei'reasiiig  ]X)tash  content  in  the  plant>i  from  year  to  ywir.  The  potash  content  w» 
never  constant  in  the  stems  and  leave^^  when  tin-  (juantity  of  potash  in  the  fertUiier 
varied,  but  in  the  grain  it  remained  constant  or  varie<l  very  slightly. 

The  results  of  3  tests  with  different  iinantitics  of  lime  Hhowe<l  that  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  lime  furnished  the  plant  causini  a  <lecrea.s<>  of  that  constituent  in  thf 
stems  and  leaves  of  ripe  as  well  as  unripe  jilants.  The  lime  content  of  the  planb' 
in  these  series  varied  from  0.10  to  0.18  jjcr  cent,  which  proved  too  low  a  figure  for 
their  healthy  development. 

The  magnesia  content  of  the  stems;  and  leaves  increased  in  tlieae  tests  with  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  furnished  the  plant  n.s  food.  With  an  'nsufficient  supply  the 
content  in  the  unripe  plants  and  in  the  mature  haulms  and  grains  sank  to  below  Oltf 
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per  cent.  The  lack  of  magnesia  in  tlie  plant  food  manifested  itself  in  small  and  many 
undeveloped  grains,  but  it  was  noficefl  that  the  haulms  could  develop  in  spite  of  an 
insufBcient  supply. 

The  results  of  the  sulphur  series  show  in  some  cases  an  increase  in  sulphur  content 
of  the  plants  associated  with  an  increase  of  this  element  given  in  the  fertilizer,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  it  was  also  found  constant.  In  this 
connection  the  grains  showed  only  slight  variations. 

The  influence  of  varying  quantities  of  water  on  the  composition  of  the  plants  was 
studied  and  the  results  show  that  in  water  and  sand  culture  different  quantities  of 
water  caused  great  variation  in  the  nitrogen  and  ]K)tash  content  of  the  plants,  but 
where  the  plants  were  grown  on  ordin  iry  agricultural  soils  only  the  nitrogen  figures 
varied  widely,  the  potash  and  lime  content  varie<l  less  and  the  amounts  of  phos-phoric 
acid,  magnesia,  an<l  sulphur  varied  least.  The  results  furtlier  indicate  that  generally 
an  increase  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  tenses  a  relatively  greater  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  stems  and  leaves  than  in  the  weight  of  the  grains.  It  was  further 
noticed  that  close  planting  tended  to  decrease  the  content  of  plant  food  elements, 
especially  in  the  case  of  nitrogen.  It  is  stated  that  the  season  also  is  a  strong  factor 
affecting  the  composition  of  the  oat  plant,  a  favorable  season  usually  lowering  the 
figures  for  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  increasing  them  for  lime.  The  smallest 
changes  were  noticed  in  the  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  the  author  draws  the  following 
conclusions:  (1)  When,  in  case  of  oats,  the  supply  of  an  element  of  plant  fo«Hl  is 
increased,  this  particular  element  is  taken  upand  assimilated  by  the  plant  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  and  the  i)ercentage  content  in  the  plant  is  also  increased,  except  that 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  often  remain  constant  under  these  conditions.  (2)  When 
an  increase  in  a  certain  element  of  plant  food  increases  the  yield,  the  percentage  con- 
tent of  the  remaining  elements  in  the  plant  is  necessarily  lowered,  although  in  several 
instances  in  this  work  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur  remained  constant.  (3)  In  case 
of  a  weak  and  poor  development  of  the  plants,  a  low  percentage  content  is  to  be 
expected  only  of  the  element  which  i.>!  present  in  smallest  quantity  in  pro|)ortion  to 
the  needs  of  the  plant.  Other  elements,  although  present  in  the  soil  in  barely  suf- 
ficient quantities,  may  show  a  more  or  less  high  percentage  content  in  the  plants 
produced. 

From  the  results  of  his  work,  the  author  gives  the  following  method  for  determin- 
ing the  element  which  is  present  in  the  plant  in  minimum  quantity:  The^rcentage 
content  as  shown  by  the  analysis  is  compareii  with  the  average  and  minimum  con- 
tent of  oats.  In  general,  the  fertilizing  ingredient  whose  percentage  is  farthest  l>elow 
or  least  above  the  average  figure  and  nearest  the  figure  representing  the  mininmm 
content  is  present  in  minimum  quantity.  The  author  Ijelieves  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  by  chemical  analysis  of  oats  the  fertilizing  ingredient  which  was  present 
in  minimum  quantity  in  the  soil  producing  them,  and  the  ingredients  present  in 
larger  quantities,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  will  pennitof  probable  deductions  as 
to  the  relative  fertilizer  needs  of  the  soil.  lie  explains,  however,  that  the  indications 
are  always  to  be  r^arded  with  some  doubt.  He  advises  that  the  green  plant  be 
used  for  analysis.  In  conclusion  the  "normal"  figures  as  obtained  by  the  author  in 
his  work  are  summarized. — r.  w.  woll. 

Studies  on  potatoes,  A.  Petermann  {Bui.  Insl.  Chim.  el  Bad.  GembUnix,  1901, 
No.  70,  pp.  16). — The  results  of  variety  tests  are  reported  and  conclusions  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tubers  and  their  cooking  qual- 
ities are  given.  The  cultural  treatment  is  descrited  and  the  different  varieties  classi- 
fied according  to  their  starch  content  and  their  value  for  the  table. 

Variety  tests  with  potatoes,  C.  Fruwirtii  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Zlg.,  SO  (1901), 
No.  4,  pp.  166-168).— A.  report  on  testing  47  varieties  in  1889,  and  49  in  1900. 

The  necessary  qualities  of  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  with 
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notes  on  their  culture  and  storaf^e,  W.  Keller  {Wuriletnhurij  WrhuU.  Imnlv.. 

I'Ml,  No.  41,  pp.  ««/,  w,v). 

Observations  on  rice  culture  in  Argentina  (Bol.  Ayr.  y  ff^innfferia,  J  {1901), 
S'ti.  J,  pp.  .'i()-/>4). — This  ariicU'  diwusm-s  the  culture  of  rit-e  in  Argentina,  luainlT 
from  a  »<tati!<tifal  titaii<l|M>int. 

Bice  as  a  reclamation  crop,  J.  11.  Pauli.  (.A/iir.  Khedir.  Arjr.  Sttr.  and  SrhuJ 
Aip-.,  .i  ( lUOl),  So.  .i,  fifi.  /41-/4S,Ji<j.  1). — Thia  article  deals  wltli  (Sabeini  rice,  asa 
iiieaiiH  of  reclaiinirt)!  land  in  K.Ky]>t. 

Storing  root  crops  (Dent.  lAindir.  /Vtvwp,  ^8  (1901),  No.  SO,  p.  il76). — A  brief  n.ite 
on  the  stihjiH't. 

Besults  of  variety  tests  with  rye,  Bachmann  (Lnndw.  Wchnbl.  Schlemcig-Uoi- 
Mi-Di,  .5/  (liiOl),  No.  40,  pp.  IIOS,  (104). — A  table  gives  the  yields  and  (inanvial  retuns 
of  14  varieties. 

Experiments  in  sugar-beet  culture  during  1900  and  1901,  F.  W.  Woll  and 
K.  H.  8iiAw  (  nixconnhi  Stn.  Rpt.  1901,  pp:  ^i>i-^n,  fig.  i).— The  work  with  »ugar l>eeif 
for  the  2  Mea.>*)ns  conipriHeil  investigations  at  the  station  and  analyses  of  beets  frrown 
by  Wisconsin  faruiers. 

In  liHK),  9  varieties  of  sugar  bot^ts  were  grown  on  3  plats,  one  of  which  received  an 
application  of  common  fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  application  used  consistetl  of  90 
Ills,  each  of  dissolved  tK)ne  and  sulphate  of  iwtash  and  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  ( )nc-half  the  ((uantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  after  the  hecis  were  thinned. 
The  average  sugar  content  for  the  fertilize*!  plat  was  15.;iO  per  cent  with  a  purity  of 
81.7  iK>r  cent,  and  for  the  unfertilized  \i\gAs  15.03  per  cent  with  a  purity  of  82.8  per 
cent.  The  use  of  the  fertilizer  increased  the  total  yield  of  beets  2J  tons  and  the  yield 
of  sugar  720  ll)s.  jter  acre,  but  this  increase  was  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer 
applie<l.     The  varieties  ranged  as  follows: 

"  A»  lu  yidd  of  lieetn — -Klein wanzlel)en  Dipjie,  Austrian  Kleinwanzlet>en,  Russian 
Kleinwanzlelien  (Xo.  1),  Zehringen,  Russian  Klein wanzleben  (No.  2),  Vilmorin 
France,  Austrian  Queen  of  the  North,  and  Austrian  White  Improved. 

"  As  to  yield  of  giigur — KleinwanzlelHjn  Dippe,  Austrian  Queen  of  the  North,  Aus- 
trian Klein  wanzleben,  Russian  Klein  wanzleben  (No.  1),  Austrian  White  Improved, 
Vilmorin  France,  Zehringen,  and  Russian  Kleinwanzlel)en  (No.  2). 

"A«  lo  llie  jKT  rent  of  mujor  in  the  heetn — .\u8trian  Queen  of  the  North,  Austrian 
White  Iini)rove<l,  -Vustrian  Kleinwanzleben,  Russian  Kleinwanzleben  (No.  1), 
KleinwanV,lelx>n  Dippe,  Vilmorin  France,  Zehringen,  and  Russian  Kleinwanzleben 
(No.  2)." 

In  1901  the  work  was  carried  on  under  adverse  conditions,  and  the  reeults,  as 
shown  by  the  tables,  were  low.  The  beets  were  planted  at  a  late  date  and  in  addi- 
tion the  climatic  conditions  were  unfavorable. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  34  samples  of  beets  grown  by  farmers  in  1900  and  <A 
249  samples  in  1901  are  suumiarized  by  counties  in  a  table.  Sixteen  samples  of 
beets  grown  by  members  of  a  l>eet  growers'  association  showed  an  average  of  19.8 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  l;eet  with  a  purity  of  85.3  per  cent. 

Relative  composition  of  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  B.  Bon.\me  {BuL 
Sta.  Agroii.  Maurilhix,  1901,  pp.  24). — The  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  sugar 
cane  are  tabulated  and  the  quantities  of  plant  foo<I  removed  from  the  soil  by  each 
are  given. 

Besults  of  tobacco  experiments  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  TTnited 
States,  M.  L.  Floyd  (  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Field  Operations  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  Strowi 
Report,  1900,  pp.  4-'>5-47S,figs.  3). — This  article  discusses  in  detail  the  experimental 
growing  of  tobacco  under  shade  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut,  and  its  sub- 
sequent handling,  together  with  tests  of  packing  and  fermenting  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
in  Pennsylvania.  Experiments  in  growing  tobacco  under  shade  were  begun  in 
Gadsden  County,  Florida,  in  1896.    The  cover  consisted  of  2-in.  laths  placed  2  in. 
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apart.  At  the  present  time  a  fheeee-cloth  shade  is  generally  used.  The  author 
iitates  that  to-day  there  are  at  least  700  acres  under  shade  for  tobacco  growing  in 
Gadsden  County,  Florida,  and  Decatur  County,  Georgia.  The  principal  advantages 
of  cloth  covering  over  lath  covering  are  the  protection  it  affords  against  worms  and 
hail,  the  maintenance  of  a  more  even  and  higher  temperature  and  the  retention  of 
soil  moisture.  The  method  of  overhead  irrigation  as  practiwd  in  conne<;tion  with 
tobacco  culture  under  shade  is  describe*!  and  figured.  The  curing  and  fermenting 
of  tobacco  are  considered  at  some  length. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  tobacco  experiments  conducted  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  general  results  are  presented  and  disaissed.  The  types  of  tobacco  entering  into 
these  experiments  were  Connecticut-Havana  seeil  leaf  and  Sumatra.  "In  every 
case  the  Connecticut-Havana  was  pronouncetl  by  both  packers  and  manufacturers  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  useful  domestic  wrapper  leaf  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
Sumatra  leaf  was  pronounced  to  be,  however,  far  superior  to  the  Connecticut- 
Havana  and  quite  equal  in  every  way  to  the  finest  leaf  imported  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra."  The  material  required  for  shading  an  acre  and  its  cost  is  given.  The 
results  of  this  work  have  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  13, 
p.  133). 

The  fermentation  tests  made  in  Pennsylvania  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1900  with 
tobacco  from  the  crop  of  1898.  This  tobacco  was  made  soft  and  pliable  by  means  of 
warm  water  and  loosely  piled  into  a  bulk  6  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long,  and  6  ft.  high  in  a 
room  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  75°.  After  3  days  when  the  temjierature  at  the 
center  of  the  bulk  had  reache<l  135°  the  bulk  was  repile<l  putting  the  tobacco  at  the 
surface  of  the  old  bulk  into  the  center.  This  bulk  stoo<l  for  15  days,  when  "The 
tobacco  was  thoroughly  cure<l,  dried  out,  and  ready  for  packing,  without  the  least 
sign  of  black  rot"  Water  applied  to  a  lot  of  new  tobacco  caused  black  rot  in 
the  bulk,  but  when  bulke<l  without  being  moistened,  no  lo.s8  occurred.  The  present 
method  of  packing  and  fermenting  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Northern  States  is 
briefly  described. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  under  shade  in  Connecticut,  £.  H.  Jenkins  (C'on- 
neclictU  State  Sla.  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  SO). — This  bulletin  briefly  reviews  the  experiments  on 
the  fertilization,  curing,  and  fermentation  of  wrapper-leaf  tobacco,  conducted  by  the 
station  during  the  past  9  years,  and  reports  in  detail  the  work  of  growing  an  acre  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  under  shade  in  1901.  The  Sumatra  seed  required  a  higher  heat  for 
germination  and  a  higher  temperature  in  the  seed  beds  than  the  domestic  leaf  seed. 
The  extra  cost  incident  to  shading  the  crop  and  liarvesting  the  leaf  by  picking,  charg- 
ing the  first  crop  with  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  frame  and  40  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  lath  for  hanging  the  toVwicco,  was  $326.68  per  acre.  The  initial  outlay  for  this 
experiment  was  $582.63  per  acre.  The  entire  yield  of  leaf  alxjut  2  months  after  cur- 
ing weighe<l  1,171  lbs.  In  a  comparative  test  of  sha<le-grown  wrapper  leaf  2.9  llw.  of 
Ha\'ana  see<l  leaf  and  a  very  small  fraction  over  3  Wis.  of  the  Broadleaf  were  required 
to  wrap  1,000  cigars.  At  least  9  lbs.  of  Broadleaf  were  required  for  this  same  purpose 
when  the  plants  were  grown  without  shade.  The  shade<l  Broadleaf  was  not  as  elas- 
tic as  that  grown  in  the  open.  Sumatra  grown  without  shade  did  not  give  encour- 
aging results.  It  was  noticed  this  season  that  topping  the  plants  when  in  full  flower 
a  few  weeks  before  harvest,  improved  the  crop  and  made  it  ripen  more  evenly  on 
the  stalk.  As  compared  with  the  product  of  the  year  before  the  leaf  was  much  more 
elastic,  still,  according  to  the  author,  a  higher  degree  of  elasticity  would  have  been 
preferable.  The  color  of  the  leaf  was  rather  <lull.  It  was  found  that  IJ  lbs.  of  leaf 
would  wrap  1,000  cigars.  Leaf  cured  on  the  stalk  was  lighter  in  color,  but  more 
papery  and  less  elastic  than  leaf  picke<l  or  prii.ied  before  curing.  The  prices  at  which 
a  portion  of  the  crop  was  sold  ranged  from  $1.40  to  $2.50  per  |K>und,  the  average 
being  $1.91. 

Seport  of  the  wheat  experimentalist,  \V.  F.krrer  and  R.  VV.  Peacock  (Agr. 
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Gaz.  yew  South  HVi/rd,  J^  ( I'Mi) ,  Su.  S,  pp.  ft?6-9^).— This  report  cliscuases  the  prog- 
ress of  the  experimental  work  with  wheat  at  the  different  experimental  hnii£  in 
New  South  Wales  during  1900. 

The  selection  of  wheat,  C.  Lemee  {Bol.  Ufic.  Ayr.  (laiuideru,  I  (190J),  <M.,pp. 
293-M9). — This  article  dist-usses  the  improvement  of  wheat  by  selection,  and  giva 
the  results  of  a  comparison  of  light  and  heavy  grains  for  seed. 

Culture  experiments  with  varieties  of  spring'  and  winter  wheat  ( MM.  Ikti. 
Landii:  dinell.,  W  (1901),  No.  40,  pp.  3^-iia'). — Nine  varieties  of  spring  wheat  ind 
8  varieties  of  winter  wheat  are  briefly  de8cril)ed. 

The  quality  of  wheat  grown  in  Upper  Bavaria  in  1899,  K.  Ulkich  (  VrtljKki. 
Bui/iT.  lAindtr.  Rath.,  6  (1901),  Nv.  :i,  pp.  3J;i-3i8).—TAh\v»  are  given  showing  the 
conditions  under  which  the  samples  were  grown,  the  w^eight  of  the  grain,  and  in 
germinative  power.     Deductions  from  the.«H!  results  are  briefly  given. 

Yields  of  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  Northern  France,  B. 
LAV.\LLfcE  (liemaiue  A(fr.,  ;it  (1901),  Xox.  1061,  p.  294;  1062,  pp.  S02,  ^0^).— Fifteen 
varieties  of  wheat  are  briefly  described  and  the  yields  for  1900  and  1901  are  given. 

The  improvement  of  Eg^yptian  wheats,  U.  P.  Fo.adbs  (Jour.  Khedir.  Ayr.  Soc 
and  School  .Igr.,  3  (1001),  Xo.  4,  pp.  162-169). — This  article  discusses  wheat  improve- 
ment in  general. 

The  Algerian  durum  wheats,  C.  S.  S<X)kield  (  U.  S.  Ikpt.  .\gr..  Bureau  of  Ptani 
IndtiMnj  Bid.  7,  pp.  4^,  plx.  IS). — This  bulletin  contains  a  classified  list  of  31  \-aiieties 
of  Algerian  dunmi  wheats  and  descriptions  of  the  same  with  key.  The  object  of  s 
des<Tiptive  classitication  of  wheat  varieties  is  discussed  and  the  general  charai-terof 
dunim  wheats  with  special  reference  to  the  soil  and  climate  l>est  guite<l  to  their 
culture  is  briefly  describe<l.  The  classiScation  and  descriptions  of  the  varieties  are 
based  on  differences  in  the  head  and  grain.  The  structure  of  the  head,  the  characters 
of  the  grain,  and  the  relative  \Tilue  of  the  different  characters  are  briefly  noted.  Id 
addition  to  the  description  a  figure  of  a  representative  head  of  each  variety  is  givvn- 

How  can  Oermany  dispense  with  foreign  wheats  richer  in  gluten  than 
those  of  her  own  productionP  P.  Holuefleiss  (Fu)ding's  lAindtr.  Zlg.,SO  (ISOl), 
No.  IX,  pp.  630-634). — A  di8<m8sion  of  the  (luestion. 

Agriculture  and  plant  breeding  in  Denmark  in  1900,  T.  C.  ^Vkcth  (KnkAi 
tr.rk  af  Uindhrugett  jorddyrkning  og  plaiUektdtur  i  Danmark  red  aar  1900.  Aarhu*:  L 
Berh,  1900,  pp.  S7). — This  publication  i-onsists  of  a  series  of  articles  and  reports  by 
different  writers  and  investigators.  Tyi>ca  of  Danish  t^nilf,  iiu^ailuw.s,  an.l  iii.ji:if- 
lands,  and  the  cost  of  producing  agricultural  products  in  Denmark  are  discu^ssed, sad 
the  results  of  plant  breeding  with  sufrar  Ijectt^  and  wheat  and  of  fertilizer  expeo- 
ments  are  reported. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Asparagrus — its  culture  for  home  use  and  for  market,  F.  M.  Hex.\xkk  (.Vn 
York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1901,  pp.  16f>',  Jig,^.  .'/S). — This  purixirts  to  \m  "a  practicri 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  harve.>iting,  marketing,  and  preserving  of  aspsi*- 
gus,  with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany."  Direction.*"  for  Kith  the  field  cahiat' 
and  forcing  of  asparagus  are  given,  inethods  of  canning  and  drying  noted,  and  thf 
insects  and  diseases  affecting  the  plants  descrihed,  suggestions  Iwing  given  rejsarii;'^ 
their  control.  The  work  of  the  exiK'rinicnt  stations  ha.«  l)een  drawn  on  to  a  i-onarf- 
erable  extent  in  the  preparation  of  tlio  hook,  and  nu'tluxls  of  growers  in  liiSereat 
sections  of  the  country  outlineil.  Tlic  WDrk  d(M-s  not  )>retend  to  Ix-  original,  '"t* 
summarizes  in  a  jxipular  way  the  uietluids  of  tlic  Ix'st  a^jwiragus  growers  at  the  pfW" 
ent  time. 

A  list  of  American  varieties  of  peppers,  W.  W.  Tk.m'v,  Jr.  (  V.  ^'.  Drp4.  Agr, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bui.  6,  pp.  19). — A  list  of  pe^  ers,  including  all  the  \-arietiB 
catalogued  by  seedsmen  in  the  Unitetl  .States  and  Canada  for  the  year  1901,  is  gineft 
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together  with  Synonyms  of  the  different  varieties  and  the  seed  firms  who  have 
offered  them  to  the  trade. 

The  new  rhubarb  cultiire,  J.  E.  Mobse  and  G.  B.  Fiske  {Xew  York:  Orange 
Judd  tb.,  190 J,  pp.  130,  flgm.  S7). — This  worlc  gives  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
specific  directions  for  the  winter  forcing  of  rhubarb  in  cellars,  pits,  hotbetls,  cold 
frames,  and  greenhouses.  The  field  culture  of  rhubarb  is  also  dealt  with  at  length, 
the  methods  of  many  practical  rhubarb  growers  being  quoted  and  eommarized,  and 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  with  varieties  and  methods  of  growing  rhubarb 
reviewed.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  methods  of  cooking  rhubarb  and  preserving  for 
winter  use. 

The  t>ook  of  the  greenhouse,  J.  C.  Tallack  (London  and  Xew  York:  John  Lane, 
1901,  pp.  10S,fig».  16). — ^This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  handbooks  of  practical 
gardening  edited  by  H.  Roberts.  It  contains  short  practical  chapters  on  the  structure, 
of  greenhouses,  the  culture  of  hard-wooded  planta  in  the  greenhouse,  climbers  and 
basket  plants,  bulbs,  plants  from  seeds,  foliage,  and  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants, 
with  a  chapter  on  a  small  town  greenhouse. 

The  fuel  question  in  greenhouse  heating,  L.  R.  Taft  (.Imer.  Gard.,  i^  {1901), 
Not.  S47,  pp.  569,570;  S49,  p]).  602,  603;  350,  p.  622).— In  this  article  a  discussion  is 
given  of  the  theoretical  value  of  different  fuels,  the  efficiency  of  different  types  of 
boilers,  and  the  coal  required  for  greenhouse  ranges  of  different  sizes,  etc. 

A  study  of  certain  conditions  affecting  the  setting  of  ftxiits,  E.  S.  Ooff 
(  Vntconsin  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  289-303,  figs.  20).— The  work  here  reported  with  fruit 
is  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pollen  grain.  With  the  Prunus  apple,  George 
Glass  cherry,  and  seedling  native  plum,  the  anthers  failed  to  burst  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere  under  a  Ijell  jar  after  56  hours,  while  in  dry  air  the  anthers  on  duplicate 
twigs  had  practically  all  burst.  The  experiment  indicates  that  during  periods  of 
protracted  rain,  or  so  long  as  the  trees  are  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  or  enveloped  in  fog, 
practically  no  anthers  hurst,  and  therefore  no  pollen  is  wasted.  Even  in  damp,  cloudy 
weather  it  is  not  likely  that  much  pollen  will  Ije  (lestroyed.  Other  exjHsriments  with 
bloesoms  placed  in  a  refrigerator  and  kept  in  the  laboratory  indicate  that  pollen  is 
discharged  freely  only  in  warm  and  dry  weather. 

In  order  to  learn  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  the  germination  of  pollen  grains, 
a  number  of  germination  experiments  in  3  per  cent  milk  sugar  solutions  were  made. 
Temperature  was  the  first  factor  investigated,  the  germinative  power  of  plum,  cherry, 
apple,  pear,  raspberry,  and  strawberry  pollen,  as  affected  by  tenn>erature  varying  from 
39  to  70°  F.  being  note<I.  Drawings  showing  the  germination  of  the  i)ollen  grains  on 
microecopic  slides  are  given  for  each  of  the  different  fruits.  The  Moldavka  plum 
germinated  as  well  apparently  at  51°  F.  as  at  65  to  70°  F.  Wood  plum,  however, 
germinated  more  freely  at  65  to  70°  F.  than  at  any  lower  temperature.  Dyehouse 
cherry  germinated  at  40°  F.  rather  more  freely  than  ]>Iuin8  did.  Pear  pollen  failed 
to  germinate  at  40°  and  showed  only  a  feeble  germination  at  51°  F.  Prunus  apple 
pollen  germinated  very  slightly  at  this  temperature.  Strawlxjrry  (mllen  germinated 
rather  freely  at  51°  F.  but  failed  to  germinate  at  40°  F.  Pollen  of  King  Amarelle 
cherry  and  Lombard  and  Wood  plums,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  51°  F.  for  6 
days  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  under  a  bell  jar,  germinated  rather  freely  in  sugar 
solutions,  while  pollen  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  for  the  same 
period  failed  to  germinate.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  vitality  of  pollen  is  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  exposure  to  a  prolongetl  rainy  period  if  the  weather  remains 
(•ool.     If  it  rises  to  65  or  70°  F.  the  vitality  of  the  pollen  may  be  destroyed. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  effects  on  ]>ollen  of  exposure  to  frosts  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  pollen  of  plum  and  cherry  germinated  slightly  after  exposure  to  28°  F. 
and  the  pollen  of  Wallace  raspberry  freely  after  exiKJSure  to  23°  F. 

The  influence  of  the  vigor  of  growth  of  the  terminal  buds  of  the  cherry  as  related 
to  the  setting  of  fruit  was  studied,  and  some  figures  are  given  which  show  the  whole 
number  of  the  flowers  that  were  produced  on  spurs  which  made  a  terminal  growth 
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of  1  in.  or  less  and  on  spurs  which  made  a  terminal  growth  of  more  than  I  in.  The 
percentage  of  flowers  that  failed  to  set  fruit  in  each  ca*  is  also  noted.  The  ligana 
indicate  that  a  vigorous  teniiinal  shoot  is  not  detrimental  to  the  setting  of  fmit  A 
study  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  pistil  in  native  American  plums  tends  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  this  is  due  to  cold  after  the  buds  have  become  excite<i  by  warn 
weather. 

The  experimental  apple  orchard,  A.  Dickens  and  CI.  0.  Greexb  {JCantmSn. 
Bui.  106,  pp.  S9-56,  ph.  7). — An  account  is  given  of  the  growth  of  the  station  apple 
orchard  plantetl  in  1891  with  whole  root  and  piec-e  root  grafts  and  budded  treei 
The  varieties  which  have  been  found  most  desirable  are  noted  and  briefly  described. 
An  earlier  account  has  lieen  given  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  grafted  upon  whole  roots 
and  ordinary  piece  roots  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  ]).  750).  The  average  height  of  the  trees 
propagate<l  by  tlie  different  methods,  maximum  diameter,  and  average  diameter  18  in. 
above  the  ground  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Growth  of  apple  trees  on  whole  root*,  piece  root*,  and  budded  apple  Mod. 


Kind  of  sUxik. 


Whole  root. 
Pieco  root . . 
Buddul .... 


Number  '  Average 
of  trees.  [  height. 


Maxi- 
mum 

diameter 
IS  in. 
from 

ground.. 


Aven«e 

dianHtff 

IS  in. 

from 

gnasA, 


FkL         Iiickn.       liuta. 

64 

Ill,              71            4.9 

102 

12i               9              t« 

121'               7i:            4.iS 

30 

The»ie  trees  were  all  1  year  old  when  set  in  1891  and  liave  l>een  vareA  for  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.  "The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  manner  of  propagation 
seems  to  count  for  little  after  growth  commences."  As  great  variation  has  (xvurred 
l)etween  trt-es  of  the  same  variety  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  between  those 
propagated  in  different  ways.  In  working  the  station  on-hard  clean  cultivation  has 
been  i>ractici'<l.  This  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  reversible  cutaway 
harrows  having  exteiwion  heads.  As  cover  crops  c-owpeaa  and  oats  have  been  satis- 
factorlly  used.  Rye  and  wheat  also  made  heavy  growths,  but  were  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  kill  by  cultivation  in  the  spring,  arid  are  therefore  consi<lere<l  of  less  valae 
than  either  oats  or  cowjieaa.  At  the  end  of  a  protracted  drought  the  college  orchanl, 
which  ha<l  In-en  cultivated  throughout  the  season,  contained  16  per  cent  of  raoistare 
in  the  up{)er  15  in.  of  soil,  while  with  most  cultivated  field  crops  there  was  but  8  to 
11  ]x>r  cent  of  moisture,  and  in  grass  land  the  amount  in  the  upper  15  in.  of  soil  ms 
but  6  ]ier  cent. 

The  station  orchard  was  j>lante<l  primarily  to  ti-st  the  value  of  different  varieties. 
The  varieties  generally  regarde<l  in  Kansas^  as  .standards  have  succeede<i  best  at  the 
station.  Of  these  the  l)est  early  \  ariclie.«  are  iw  follows:  I-iirly  Harvest,  Benoni.  Late 
Strawlwrry,  (\ioiH;r,  and  Maiden  Bhi.«li;  fall  varieties-',  Kameuse,  Grimes  Golden, 
and  Jonathan;  winter  varieties,  W'incsap,  .Missouri  Pippin,  Gano,  and  Ben  Davis. 
Fifty-nine  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the  station  orchard  are  described  in  brief 
paragraphs. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  apple  trees,  C.  A.  Kkffbr  (Tmnesxee  Sla.  Bui.,  VaL 
XI  r,  So.  4,  pp.  in,  figx.  15). — A  study  is  here  reported  of  the  growth  of  Jonathan  and 
York  Imperial  apple  trees.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  s«?cure  a  Ivtter  under- 
standing of  the  training  of  apple  trees.  Tlie  tn-^s  were  planted  in  April,  IJ^OO.  and 
data  as  to  the  Imds  that  grew,  gniu  til  of  terminal  branches,  effect  of  pinching  c«^ 
tain  shoots,  etc.,  are  recorded  for  1901. 

Seventy-five  jwr  cent  of  the  slwiots  on  16  trees  made  their  principal  growth  in 
length  before  July  1.    Growth  continued  thereafter,  however,  quite  generally,  and 
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in  some  shoots  as  late  as  the  following  December,  though  no  increase  in  length  of 
the  shoots  took  place  after  November  1.  In  these  observations  the  terminal  shoots 
or  outermost  branches  made  their  principal  growth  in  length  early  in  the  season, 
while  the  shoots  lower  down  the  branches  and  closer  to  the  trunk  grew  through  a 
longer  period.  In  the  case  of  2  York  Imperial  trees,  one  of  which  was  cut  l>ack  in 
the  winter  froln  J  to  J  of  the  new  wood  and  the  other  left  unpruned,  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  shoots  on  the  unpruned  tree  completed  their  growth  in  length  by  August  30, 
while  on  the  winter-pruned  tree  all  the  shoots  continued  to  grow  freely  after  that 
date,  moHt  of  them  increasing  10  in.  or  more.  Summer  pruning  (July  8)  in  the  case 
of  the  single  Jonathan  tree  under  observation  gave  somewhat  conflicting  n^ults  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  outer  and  inner  branches.  As  a  general  law  it  is  state<l  "that 
the  apple  shoot  makes  its  principal  growth  in  length  before  July  1 ,  and  that  the 
outermost  shoots  finish  their  growth  in  length  sooner  than  the  lower  shoots." 

An  examination  of  the  growth  of  buds  on  the  various  trees  showed  that  59  per  cent 
of  all  the  buds  found  on  Jonathan  in  1900  above  the  lowest  limb  had  started  into 
growth  by  June  30, 1901,  and  15  per  cent  had  made  shoots  f  in.  long  or  more.  With 
York  Imperial  60  per  cent  had  started  into  growth  and  28  per  cent  made  shoots.  It 
was  obeerved  that  pinching  and  other  checks  to  growth  also  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  remaining  buds. 

Some  illostrations,  with  critical  notes,  are  given  of  the  methods  of  pruning  young 
apple  trees. 

Orcliard  notes,  C.  F.  Austin  (Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  117,  pp.  20;iS^0).—V.eTe- 
with  is  included  a  list  of  the  apple  trees  in  the  station  orchard  affected  with  rust  and 
those  free  from  this  disease,  the  varieties  on  which  the  green  aphis  is  troublesome, 
and  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  growth  of  the  young  trees.  Notes  are  also  given  on 
the  growth  of  cherries  at  the  station,  Japan  walnuts,  peaches,  and  plums,  with  notes 
on  varieties  and  the  blooming  periml  in  some  instances. 

Orcliard  cover  crops,  J.  Cr.\io  (New  York  Cornell  fila.  Bui.  198,  pp.  97-1S3, 
figi.  SS). — In  this  bulletin  the  purpose  and  value  of  orchard  cover  crops  are  dis- 
cussed. Some  data  are  given  on  the  influence  of  these  crops  on  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  soil  and  its  fertility.  A  number  of  plants  used  as  cover  crops,  alone  and  in 
mixtures,  are  briefly  described,  methods  of  using  being  noted,  and  some  rejwrta  of 
orchardists  conducting  cooperative  experiments  are  also  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Some  data  obtained  from  the  Iowa  Station  show  that  bare  cultivated  ground  con- 
tuned  31.43  per  cent  of  moisture  at  a  depth  of  6  in.  in  winter;  ground  coveretl  with 
a  crop  of  hairy  vetch  contained  31.87  per  cent  of  moisture  at  the  same  depth;  soy 
beans,  28.67  per  cent;  crimson  clover,  21.48  per  cent;  and  with  blue  grass  sotl,  21.75 
per  cent.  The  bare  cultivated  ground  froze  to  a  depth  of  21  in.,  while  under  blue- 
grass  sod  it  froze  but  12  in.  deep,  under  hairy  vetch  16  in.,  under  crimson  clover 
15  in.,  and  under  soy  beans  21  in.  deep,  the  latter  crop  affording  no  protection  to 
the  soil  whatever.  At  thd  Cornell  Station  an  examination  of  the  soil  at  the  close  of 
an  extended  drought  showed  the  following  percentages  of  moisture  in  the  first  6  in. 
of  soil:  Bare  ground,  6.48  per  cent;  ground  covere<l  with  a  crop  of  hairy  vetch,  12.15 
per  cent;  ground  covered  with  a  crop  of  cowpeas,  9.30  per  cent. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  influence  of  earthworms  in  burrowing  in  the  soil,  and  .some 
illustrations  are  given  showing  how  roots  of  cover  crops  follow  these  worm  holes 
down  deep  into  the  soil. 

Some  figures  have  l)een  taken  from  the  Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  (K.  S. 
R.,  9,  p.  825)  which  show  the  amount  of  nitrogen  retnrne<l  to  the  soil  by  3-month- 
pld  leguminous  crops  to  be  as  follows:  Alfalfa  (.«tems,  leaves,  and  roots),  130  lbs.; 
mammoth  red  clover,  130  lbs. ;  crimson  clover,  104  llis. ;  common  red  clover,  87  lbs. 
At  the  Cornell  Station  the  amount  of  nitrogen  yielded  by  a  crop  of  vetch,  including 
vines,  leaves,  and  roots,  was  256.1  llis.  and  with  cowpeas  52.6  ll>s.  These  figures 
show  the  great  fertilizing  value  of  these  crops  in  the  orchard  in  addition  to  their  use 
as  cover  crops. 
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Of  thf  nitrogen-<'on8uniin(r  covt-r  crops  8onietime!>  used  in  orchards,  rye  an<l  Imt-k- 
wheat  are  ronaidered  of  ino«t  ini|>ortaiicf .  Oata  are  also  spoken  of  favorably  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  have  not  been  satisfaofory  when  used  in  connection  with 
crimson  clover  at  the  Michigan  Station.  A  mixture  of  albilfa,  mammoth  clover,  and 
turnips,  in  the  proportion  of  6  Il>s.  mammoth  clover  see<l,  10  lbs.  alfalfa  seed,  and  2j 
oz.  of  turnip  seed  per  acre,  is  reporte<l  as  having  given  satisfaction  as  an  orchard 
cover  crop.  In  the  cooj)erative  experiments  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  soil  with 
great  thoroughness  l)efore  seeding  was  demonstrated,  as  well  a«  the  fact  that  jsooil 
surface  tillage  conserves  moisture  and  does  much  to  insure  a  sati8fa<<tory  catch  of 
8ee<l.     Rolling  <rlover  seede<l  groimd  has  prove<l  an  excellent  ai«l  to  germination. 

Citrua  fruit  culture,  J.  W.  Mii.i.8  ( Califomin  SUi.  Bui.  l.iS,  pp.  1-SS,  iS-46,  pi*. 
gj). — In  this  bulletin  12  of  the  leading  varieties  of  California  oranges  are  describe*!, 
and  a  discussion  is  given  of  the  relative  merits  of  sweet  orange,  sour  orange,  and 
pomelo  stocks  for  oranges,  together  with  general  directions  for  )>lantingout  orchanla, 
cultivating,  irrigating,  top-working  over  old  orchards,  pruning,  diseases,  etc.  The 
scales  of  points  used  in  judging  oranges  and  lemons  are  also  given. 

The  Washington  Navel,  with  its  subvarieties,  constitute  the  principal  oranges  of 
commerce  now  grown  in  California.  An  examination  of  the  root  systems  of  differ- 
ent stocks  resulted  in  showing  that  the  sweet  orange  protiuces  a  sliallow  root  system 
with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  surface-fee<ling  rootlets,  thus  making  trees  budded  on 
sweet  orange  stock  especially  susceptible  to  drought.  Sour  orange  stock  roots,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  found  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  9  ft.,  and  the  laterals 
were  generally  more  sharply  descending.  Trees  on  sour  stock  do  not  appear  to  come 
into  full  l)earing  (jnite  as  early  as  on  sweet  orange  or  pomelo  8to<>k,  but  in  localities 
where  sweet  orange  stock  fails  it  is  thought  sour  stock  will  prove  especially  valuable. 
In  an  intrrMluctory  note  by  C.  H.  Shinn  it  is  stated  that  sour  stock  is  more  resistant 
to  alkali  than  sweet  stock,  and  that  the  dwarf  deciduous  orange  of  Japan  (Cilnts  tri- 
folinta)  is  more  n-sistant  to  alkali  than  either.  The  roots  of  pomelo  stock  have  lieen 
found  at  a  little  greater  depth  than  those  of  sweet  orange.  It  is  more  fibrous  moted 
than  cither  stock  and  is  resistant  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  root  form  of  gum  disease. 
It  has  succeeded  better  at  the  station  than  sour  stock,  and,  according  to  the  author, 
is  iH'coming  the  favorite  stock  in  southern  California. 

The  Japanese!  long-fruited  "Cumquat,"  or  gooseberry  orange,  and  dwarf  Oon^iu 
have  done  e8pe<'ially  well  at  the  Sierra  Foothill  Substation  on  trifoliata  stock.  an«l  are 
reconmiended  (or  gardens  iiaving  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft. 

The  Reed  system  of  transplanting  is  descrilied  and  illustrated.  It  consists  in  thor- 
oughly watering  the  trees  in  the  nursery  l>efore  removing  and  then  lifting  them  with 
a  large  ball  of  earth  attached.  The  most  vigorous  trees  are  use*!  and  only  the  longer 
branches  cut  Iwu-k.  The  trees  are  set  in  holes  2  ft.  <leep  and  about  2J  ft.  wide.  Dirt 
is  then  filled  in  around  the  roots  and  scttle<l  with  water,  so  that  the  tree  stamis  »t 
the  same  height  as  in  the  nursery.  The  gnminl  shoiilil  1h'  soakoil  fur  «'ver.»:  r  •■ 
around  the  newly  set  tr*H>,  after  which  thoroujrli  ciihivation  should  follow.  .'Vboot  \ 
11).  of  l)at  guano  applie<l  after  planting  to  each  IriH-  ha.s  been  found  ttcneficial.  It  is 
mixe<l  with  earth  and  ap)>li<><l  in  the  bottom  of  trenches  on  each  side  of  the  ball  tt 
earth,  at  right  angles  Ui  the  irrigation  furrows  and  reaching  to  tbeni.  Trees  thus 
transplante<l  are  said  to  come  into  l)eariii^'  one  year  p<x)ner  than  by  the  usual 
methods. 

In  working  over  old  trees  the  use  of  "ciinil"  buds  is  especially  ret-ommended. 
"These  are  buds  that  have  l)een  cut  from  the  tree  ami  kept  in  dani])  sand  or  nic^ 
for  a  few  weeks  before  using.  When  treate<l  in  thin  way  thi>y  Ixn^onie  tougher,  and 
when  inserte<l  into  a  tree  that  has  freely  flowing  sap  they  absorb  it  more  readil> 
When  buds  are  well  cure«l,  and  not  allowed  to  l)e<'onie  either  too  wet  or  t<io  dry, 
they  are  not  easily  injure<l  in  han<lling."  The  buds  should  lie  wrappe<l  with  waxed 
bands,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  from  4  t<i  0  weeks.     By  this  time  the  buds  will 
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have  united  with  the  aUn^k,  and  the  whole  top  of  the  tree  should  be  remove«l  and 
the  trunk  whitewashed.  Spring  ia  considered  the  beat  time  for  budding.  In  frosty 
sections  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  tops  during  the  first  winter.  Palm 
leaves  nailed  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  tied  about  the  tops  have  been  success- 
fully used  for  this  purpose. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  hardpan  in  orchards,  the  depth  of  cultivation  should 
be  varied  each  year.  Cultivation  K  in.,  12  in.,  10  in.,  14  in.,  and  then  8  in.  again,  is 
recoramendeil.  The  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  to  assist  in  breaking  up  hardpan  is  also 
advised.  Irrigation  water  shonld  lie  allowe<l  to  run  slowly  for  a  long  time  in  <leep, 
narrow  furrows,  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  dry,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  irrigation  with  thorough  cultivation.  The  spread  of  water  from  deep  furrows 
is  much  greater  in  sandy  loam  soil  than  in  clay  loam. 

Mangoes  in  Indui,  W.  T.  Fee  (  f.  ,S'.  Coimilar  Rpls.,  67  (JOOl),  No.  ^W,  pp.  197- 
199). — Brief  notes  on  the  lx>tany  and  quality  of  these  fruits  in  India. 

Keport  of  the  horticultural  department,  C.  A.  Kefpbk  ( Tennetotre  >%i.  Rpl. 
1901,  pp.  7-9) . — A  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  year  with  small  fruits. 
Among  60  varieties  of  strawberries  grown,  the  Xtest  yielding  varieties  were  Pride  of 
Cumberland,  Clyde,  Tennessee  Prolific,  Stone  130,  Sample,  Gibson,  W.  J.  Bryan, 
Glen  Mary,  and  fireeneville.  Kxcelsior  and  Michel  were  the  earliest  l)errie8.  These 
varieties  are  perfect  flowered  and  good  pollenizers.  Berries  first  in  quality  were 
Bennett,  Parson  Beauty,  Brownie,  Downing  Bride,  etc.  Of  the  best  late  varieties 
Gandy,  Hunn,  Michigan,  Sampson,  McKinley,  and  Downing  Bride  are  mentioned 
first.  Columbia  was  one  of  the  best  rasplierries  tested  and  was  considerably  superior 
in  yield  and  size  of  fruit  to  Shaffer  Colossal.  Gregg  wa.s  the  best  yielder  among  the 
black  caps,  and  Cuthbert  among  the  reds.  Snyder  was  the  best  yielder  out  of  10 
varieties  of  blackberries  grown,  and  Houghton  the  best  of  (5  kinds  of  gooseberries 
tested. 

Third  report  on  experiment  in  pinching  raspberry  shoots,  F.  Cranbpield 
(  H'lJtconain  Sla.  Rpi.  1901,  pp.  S17-320) . — The  earlier  reports  along  this  line  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  51).  The  details  for  the  third  year's  work 
have  been  added  to  those  of  preceding  years  and  the  whole  summarized.  The  con- 
clusions accord  entirely  with  those  of  last  year  in  showing  that  pinching  18  to  20  in. 
high  increase<l  the  yield  of  the  Gregg  raspberry,  but  decrea8e<l  the  yield  of  Cuthbert. 
Pinching  12  in.  high  gave  decreasecl  yields  with  both  varieties.  With  the  Ciregg 
variety  pinching  increased  the  production  of  shoots  and  suckers,  but  (lecreased  it 
with  the  Cnthl)ert  variety. 

An  ever-bearing  strawberry  for  culture  tinder  orchard  trees  and  grapes, 
E.  F.  IcHON  (Deut.  Landw.  Presne,  38  ( 1901 ) ,  No. 81,  p.  683) .—The strawl)erry  dest-riljed 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  Greece  and  ia  known  there  as  the  "ever-ljearing  (irecian 
vineyard  strawberry."  It  grows  liest  in  the  partial  shade  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  and 
produces  fruit  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end  of  November.  During  this 
time  the  vines  are  covered  with  flowers  and  green  and  ripe  fruit.  The  yearly  prod- 
uct of  one  plant  is  said  to  be  over  10  liters  of  fruit,  which  retails  for  al)ont  20  cts. 
per  liter.  The  terries  are  red,  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  and  are  stated  to  surpass  in 
quality  the  common  cultivate<l  and  wild  strawberries.  The  botanical  name  of  this 
strawberry  is  not  given.  The  variety  does  not  seem  to  l)e  particular  as  reganla  soil, 
and  is  quite  resistant  against  either  drought  or  long  continue<l  wet  weather.  When 
well  fertilized  the  mother  plant  makes  a  growth  of  60  cm.  in  diameter  and  40  cm. 
high.  In  cultivation  the  plants  are  set  50  cm.  apart  in  rows  1  meter  <li.<;tant.  The 
runners  should  be  kept  cut  off  in  snnnner  but  may  1x5  allowe<l  to  grow  in  the  autumn. 
After  3  or  4  years,  when  the  mother  j)lant  has  begim  to  fail  in  fruit  production,  the 
plants  are  renewed  by  allowing  the  runners  to  take  root  and  then  hoeing  away  the 
mother  plants.  In  starting  a  new  plantation  the  plants  shonld  l)e  .'«t  out  only  in 
cloudy  and  damp  weather,  since  the  rootlets  are  very  fine  and  easily  destroyed  by  th*- 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  drying  winds.     The  fruit  \a  eaid  to  ))e  well  suited  for  coi- 
ning, drying,  pretierring,  dessert,  wine  making,  etc. 

The  book  of  the  grape,  H.  W.  Ward  (London  and  New  York:  John  Laiu,  liOI, 
pp.  97,  figs.  SO). — This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  Handbooks  of  Practical  Ganlen- 
ing,  edited  by  H.  Roberts,  and  is  devoted  to  the  practical  details  of  growing  grapes 
in  houses  in  England.  The  final  chapter  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  grape.  Thf 
decorative  value  of  the  vine  i-<  briefly  di8CUB8e<l  in  the  introductory  chapter  by  tlie 
editor. 

The  tendrilB  of  grapes,  K.  Dukand  (Prog.  Agr.  ft  Vil.  (Ed.  I.'EkI),  S^  [ISOl], 
No.  S6,  jyp.  S8S-295). — The  author  shows  that  grajie  clusters  and  tendrils  are  identi- 
cal in  their  origin  and  anatomical  structure,  and  may  (tass  from  one  to  the  other  nat- 
urally. In  the  wild  state  gni|>es  nee<l  tendrils  to  lift  the  vines  up  into  the  light,  btrt 
under  cultivation  the  production  of  tendrils  is  a  los.^  of  energy,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
custom  among  French  grape  growers  to  remove  the  larger  tendrils  of  the  branches 
early  in  the  season,  lest  they  make  the  grape  clusters  near  them  "  run  to  tendrils." 
For  the  pur|K)se  of  following  the  evolution  of  tendrils  into  grape  clusters  and  to  note 
clearly  the  effect  of  pinching  on  this  transformation,  the  author  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  several  varieties  of  grapes.  The  results  secured  witli  the  Gha^ielas 
variety  are  reported  in  <letail.  In  one  lot  that  jwrtion  of  the  tendrils  which  l>earss 
little  leaf  at  its  base  wa«  remove<l;  in  a  second  lot,  this  same  ramification  was  removed 
and,  in  addition,  the  extreme  point  of  the  other  branch  of  the  tendril  was  pinched, 
removing  1  to  2  mm.  or  more  of  the  tip;  finally,  in  the  third  lot,  the  tendrils  were 
allowed  to  grow  freely.  The  different  ojierations  were  performed  soon  enough  in 
the  season  to  jjennit  the  formation  of  grajie  clusters.  The  branches  tmder  oUserrt- 
tion  were  differently  treated.  In  the  first  case  they  were  allowed  to  bear  no  gnipe 
clusters;  in  the  second,  1  cluster;  in  the  third,  2  clusters;  and  in  the  fourth,  3  vXxa- 
ters.  The  essential  data  obtaine<l  in  this  experiment  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Converxion  ofgr<ij^  leiidriU  into  fruit  chinleni. 


Ix>t  1:  Bmnch  of  tendril  removed  ntnode 

Lot  2:  Branch  of  tendril  removed  at  node  and  other  bmnch  pinched . . 
Lot  3:  Tendrils  allowed  to  develop  freely 


Total 
number 
of  ten- 
drils op- 
era tea 
upon. 


294 


Number 
of  ten- 
drils 
bearing 
flowers. 


Tnlsl 
Dumb^ 

of  flower 
bails  <ib- 
taiocd 


30 


The  table  shows  that  in  the  absence  of  all  pinching,  the  tendrils  are  capable  of 
naturally  producting  flower  buds.  Pinching,  however,  seems  to  increase  the  number 
of  flower  buds.  The  greatest  numbtir  in  tlic  pri'sciit  exjicriniciii  wa.-"  l>btainl^l  Huru 
that  iH)rtion  of  the  tendril  which  beais  a  siimi!  leaf  at  its  Imi*  (lot  1)  was  removal 
simply.  Stated  in  percentages,  the  diffcrt-nt  luethods  of  operating  on  the  temlrib 
produced  flower  clusters  as  follows:  Lot  1,  l!t.4  [rt  cent;  lot  2,  S..5  per  cent:  and 
lot  '.i,  .S.7  -per  cent.  As  shown  in  the  talilo,  ]nt  1  i>riHluc.ed  iiOO  flower  buds  and  lot  3, 
where  the  tendrils  were  allowed  to  grow  freely,  230  buds;  therefore,  the  number  of 
flower  buds  }>ro<hu-ed  by  pinching  in  tliis  test  did  not  exceed  270. 

The  author  statist  that  on  account  of  iiiscct.s,  diseases,  etc.,  not  more  than  lialf  of 
these  buds  set  will  {)ro<luce  fruit.  It  is  estimated  that  at  harvest  time  this  will  rednce 
the  yield  so  that  only  from  25  to  30  gni.  of  grapes  additional  will  Iw.securetl  jiervine. 
Thi.s  return  is  considered  too  small  to  ])ay  for  tlic  trouble  of  the  operation. 

In  some  varieties  under  observation  a  large  numlxr  of  flower  clusters  were  ly>me 
naturally  on  the  tendrils.  Thus  for  cxuiniilc  with  the  variety  Yapindjack  from  the 
Orient,  15  bunches  of  gra|>es  and  2(>  ferlili^  tendrils  were  borne  on  8  shoots  naturally, 
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against  only  16  tendrils  which  were  not  fertile.  It  is  thought  that  with  this  variety 
pinching  the  tendril,  as  above  noted,  would  produce  a  very  large  increase  in  fruit- 
fulneaa. 

With  some  other  varieties  the  removal  of  the  ramification  of  the  tendril  and  the 
pinching  of  the  point  of  the  principal  branch  was  practiced.  The  variety  Imolia 
bianca  had  8  tendrils  out  of  28  operated  upon  made  fertile.  These  bore  104  floral 
buds  or  enough  to  make  the  operation  advantageous.  With  the  variety  Juranyon 
50  per  cent  of  the  tendrils  pinched  were  made  fertile.  On  one  vine  17  pinched 
tendrils  produced  8  flower  clusters  bearing  181  buds.  Gros  Riealing  produced  3 
flower  clusters  and  48  flower  buds  from  12  pinched  tendrils.  Petit  Riesling  gave 
3  fertile  tendrils  carrying  21  flower  buds  out  of  the  15  operated  upon. 

Pinching  the  tendrils  of  the  following  varieties  was  without  any  effect  whatever 
on  the  production  of  flower  clusters: 

Madeleine  Juliette,  M^lascone  nera,  Malvoisie  de  Lipari,  Chard«nnay,  Faring  ou 
Gauche,  Purmint,  Marsanne,  Bon  noir  de  Montlu^on,  Noir  Fleurien,  Mauzac  vert, 
Mauzac  rose,  Morillon  rose,  Morillon  hAtif,  Aubin  blanc,  Peloursin,  Dureza, 
Corbel,  etc. 

Manures  and  the  quality  of  wines,  L.  Deorully  (Prog.  Agr.  el  Yit.  (Ed. 
L'Esl),  22  (1901),  No.  43,  pp.  449-452). — Analyses  of  several  classes  of  wines  are 
given,  with  especial  reference  to  the  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  con- 
tained in  them.  There  aeems  to  be  a  close  relationship  existing  between  quality  and 
phosphoric  acid  content,  the  best  wines  having  the  highest  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  poorest  wines  the  least. 

Pruning  trees  and  shrubs,  T.  Wibth  (Gardening,  9  (1901),  No.  ^10,  jyp. 
•281-J8S). — A  criticism  of  usual  methods  and  statement  of  general  principles  to  be 
ob»erve<l. 

Storing  ftruit  CDeul.  Ixindw.  Prfue,  28(1901),  No.  77, p.  650). — A  number  of  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  pears  were  wrapped  partly  in  tissue  paper  and  partly  in  newspaper, 
and  put  in  layers  in  a  tightly  closing  box  surrounded  by  peat  dust.  The  layers  of 
apples  were  also  separated  from  each  other  by  dry  peat  dust.  The  apples  as  thus 
prepared  were  put  in  storage  in  a  cellar  about  November  1.  The  box  was  opened 
the  middle  of  May  following.  Eleven  out  of  the  14  varieties  of  apples  thus  put  in 
storage  averaged  over  80  per  cent  perfect  as  r^ards  rot.  The  2  varieties  of  pears 
stored  were  wholly  spoiled.  A  number  of  other  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears, 
which  had  been  layered  in  peat  dust  at  the  same  time,  kept  well  up  into  July.  Not 
all  the  data  are  given  in  regard  to  the  latter  experiment.  The  experiment  as  a  whole 
is  believed  to  Bhow  that  the  more  carefully  the  fruit  is  harveste<l  and  the  less  it  is 
disturbed  and  shipped  the  better  it  will  keep.  The  method  of  fruit  storage  here  out- 
lined is  considered  very  satisfactory,  especially  for  late-riijening  winter  apples. 

A  new.method  of  preserving  firuit  (Qucewiund  Agr.  .Tour.,  8  (1901),  No.  6,  p. 
447). — An  apparatus,  saicl  to  be  patented  in  London  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  by 
means  of  sterilized  air,  is  noted,  and  a  report  quote<1  of  successfully  storing  English 
hothouse  grapes  and  tomatoes  for  3  weeks  without  decomposition  or  loss  of  flavor. 

The  preservation  of  firuits  and  vegetables,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  marmalades,  fruit  tablets,  jellies,  and  firuit  wines,  N.  Noble  (Orgaan  Ver. 
Oudlrer.  Rijks  Landbouwxchool,  IS  (1901),  No.  153,  pp.  G.>-74,  fign.  i',^.— This  is  a 
eomprehen.sive  p&yter  concerning  the  methods  of  drying  and  canning  fruit,  with  flgiires 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  used,  including  parers,  corers,  dryers  for 
both  home  and  commercial  use,  and  s]iecial  ap}>aratus  for  cooking  and  for  (inning. 

Fruit  tablets  are  made  by  boiling  down  the  pulp  mixed  with  sugar  until  the  dt>sired 
consistency  is  reache<l.  The  residue  is  then  poured  into  pans  and  spread  alK>ut  1 J 
cm.  thick,  after  which  it  is  dried  slowly,  10  hours  being  about  the  time  usually 
required.  When  flnished  the  mass  is  cut  into  circular  tablets,  which  will  k«t'p  10 
years.  When  the  tablets  are  to  be  used  they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  from 
1  to  Ij  hoars  before  cooking. 
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Cider  makin);  is  describwl  at  length.  Various  presses  are  ilhu<trBte<l  and  described, 
and  detailetl  instructions  jriven  for  the  treatment  of  the  pnxiuct  at  every  stage.— 

II.  .M.  PIBTERS. 

Fruit  grardening:,  containing  complete  practical  directions  for  the  selec- 
tion, propagation,  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  firuit,  T.  Bridgbman-  ( Phila- 
delphia: Heiiry  T.  (\xite»  <t  ^'o.,  r«'.  ed.,  pp.  211,fig».  S6). — While  this  purports  to  be 
a  revise)!  edition  of  this  work,  which  first  ap])eared  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  it 
still  savors  more  of  Ruro])ean  gardening  than  of  present  American  methods.  For 
example,  twice  as  much  space  is  given  to  descriptions  of  European  varietieo  of  grapet 
as  of  American  sorts.  The  revised  list  of  grapes  for  this  country  fails  to  mention 
such  widely  cultivated  varieties  as  Conconl,  Niagara,  and  Delaware.  Other  fniitg 
have  been  revised  in  a  like  manner. 

A  review  of  the  fruit-growing:  industry  in  Cape  Colony,  C.  Mayer  (Ayr. 
Jrmr.  i'npf  Good  Hope,  19  (1901),  No.  r,,  pf>.  S17-Si5).—The  number  of  fruit  trees  of 
all  sorts  in  the  colony  in  1898  was  .3,773,507,  an<l  the  value  of  the  fruit  exported  in 
1901  about  124,000. 

The  development  and  needs  of  the  export  [firuit]  trade  in  North  America, 
0.  Foster  (.imer.  Oard.,  J>  {1901),  Xo.  S.56,  pp.  714,  7i5).— Paper  read  before  tlie 
American  Pomological  So<nety  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo,  September  13,  1901. 

The  freezing  point  of  vegetable  saps  and  juices,  W.  F.  Suthebst  ( Chetu.  .Vora, 
S4  (1901),  A'o.  i'l90,  p.  gSi). — Various  fruits  and  vegetables  were  reduced  to  a  fine 
pulp  by  means  of  a  grater,  ami  then  filtered  through  muslin  and  thick  filter  paper. 
The  juices  thus  obtained  were  pla(«d  in  narrow  test  tubes  containing  a  thermometer, 
and  cooled  down  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  Ulauber  salts  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  results  secured  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Freezinff  point  ofvegelable  napt  and  juice*. 


Vegetables  nnd  fruits. 


Freezing 
I    point. 


1,  Vegetablemarrow— (a)Leafan(liitalk 

(b)  Fruit 

2,  Swede  turnip — (a)  Leaf  and  ntalk... 

(b)  Bulb 

S,  Celery— (ft)  Opeen  Htalk  and  leaf 

(b)  White  portion 


°C. 

-0.7,S 

-0.7.5 

-1 

-I 

-1.4 

-0.7.S 


Vegetables  and  fnilts. 


Freeaog 
I    pnlDi. 


4,  Carrot— (a)  LMfandMalk 

(b)  Root 

5,  Cabbage — (a)  Outside  leaf 

(b)  Heart 

6,  Apple 

7,  Pear 


I 


-1.! 
-1.1 

-a«5 

-1.4 
-1.75 


"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that — (1)  Those  v^etables easily  attacked 
by  frost,  e.  g.,  v^etable  marrow,  have  the  higher  freezing  points;  (2)  the  sap  in  the 
part«exposeil  to  the  air  has  the  same  freezing  point,  e.  g.,  fruit  and  stalk  of  the  tnmip 
and  marrow;  while  (3)  those  plants  wliicli  liavoa  portion  in  the  ground,  <\y.,it'liTyaiul 
carrot,  or  protected,  e.  g.,  cabbage  liciirl,  the  «ti)  in  tbwe  portions  freezes  sooner  tlian 
the  exposed.  It  is  very  p<).s8ible  that  these  difforencew  ran  l)e  accounte*!  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  hardy  expo8e<i  (larts  contain  a  more  concentrateil  nap,  since  more  evapo- 
ration goes  on  there;  also,  pear  juice,  containing  more  dissolved  uncrystallized  nat- 
ter, freezes  lower  than  apple  juice." 

Report  of  the  chemical  division  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Boyal 
Pomological  Institute  at  Proskau  for  the  year  1900-1901,  K.  (>tto  (Bit- 
Cenllil.,  Se,  ( 1901),  No.  10,  pp.  SSl-34.'').—.\n  outline  is  given  of  some  of  the  cheinicil 
work  of  the  station  in  the  analysis  of  winen,  ciders,  and  various  fruits  and  flowers 
which  have  l)een  grown  in  fertilizer  cx]H'rinionts.  The  rp|>ort  of  the  composition  of 
1-year  wood  of  orchard  fruits  grown  on  the  nortli,  south,  oast,  and  west  sides  of  appt 
trees  has  been  noted  from  another  publication  (K.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  i;57).  Kohl-rabi** 
successfully  grown  in  pure  quartz  ."and  fcrlilizod  with  chemical  manures!,  anil  tli* 
effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  phoai)horic  acid  and  potash  studied,  but  withont 
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satisfactory  results.  Myrtle,  heliotrope,  and  fuchsias  watered  with  liquid  manure  made 
up  of  a  mixture  containing  13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  13  nitrogen,  and  1 1  per  cent 
potash,  and  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  1:1,000,  have  given  very  good 
results.  Analyses  of  the  parts  of  the  plants  above  ground  show  considerable  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  ash  content  of  the  plants  receiving  the  fertilizer.  Other  experi- 
ments in  fertilizing  tobacco,  tomatoes,  coleus,  and  b^onias  with  the  commercial 
fertilizer  known  as  "Martellin"  are  reported,  but  without  striking  results.  In  an 
examination  of  apples  which  had  been  stored  in  a  cellar  for  3  months,  it  was  found 
that  in  6  out  of  8  cases  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity,  acid, 
sugar,  and  extract  content.  In  the  other  2  cases  there  was  an  increase  in  specific 
gravity,  acid,  sugar,  and  extract  content.  The  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
composition  of  different  blueberry  wines  after  3i  years'  storage  in  a  cellar  are 
tabulated. 

Caoutchouc  plants  and  their  culture,  O.  Warbubg,  trans,  by  J.  Vilbouchevitch 
{Les  planter  d.  namUchouc  et  leur  culture.  Pari*:  A.  ChaUamd,  190S,  pp.  XVI-\-S07, 
ig*.  g6). — Attention  was  called  to  this  work  when  it  appeared  first  in  the  original 
German  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  955).  In  the  present  translation  into  French  the  text  of 
the  German  has  been  closely  followed.  The  translator  has  included  such  new  facts 
regarding  the  value  of  different  species  of  caoutchouc-producing  trees  and  the 
methods  of  handling  them  as  have  come  to  light  since  the  original  publication 
appeared  in  1900.  The  statistics  of  caoutchouc  production  and  consumption  have 
also  been  brought  up  to  date.  Many  other  supplementary  notes  have  been  added, 
besides  a  valuable  index.  These  new  features  have  increased  the  size  of  the  work  to 
nearly  doable  that  of  the  original  volume,  and  have  added  greatly  to  its  usefulness. 

Vanilla,  its  culture,  and  some  notes  on  apiculture  as  an  economic  atixiliary 
agent  in  its  fertilization,  E.  D.  DdrXn  (La  mnilla,  «u  ctUtivo,  el  beneficio  y  algunos 
apurUet  so&re  apieuUura  como  un  agenie  attxiliar  eeondmiro  para  la  fenmdad&n.  OtuUe- 
mala:  MiniMerio  de  Fomento,  1899,  pp.  S6). — A  popular  treatise. 

Experiments  in  subirrigation  of  flower  beds,  F.  Cranefibi.d  (  Wucontin  Sta. 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  .Suisse,  fig».  4). — A  comparison  was  made  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of 
surface  and  subwatering  flower  beds.  The  beds  were  each  5}  by  8  ft  In  the  surface 
watered  l)e<i  the  ground  was  prepared  by  simply  spa<ling  it  1  ft.  deep.  One  sub- 
watered  be<l  was  first  excavated  to  a  depth  of  17  in.  The  sides  were  bricked  12  in. 
high  and  the  bottom  covered  with  a  2-inch  layer  of  cement.  Gravel  2  in.  deep  was 
then  spread  on  the  bottom  and  a  little  freshly  cut  grass  spread  over  it  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  working  into  the  gravel.  A  vertical  tile  reaching  into  the  gravel  was  then 
set  up  at  one  end  of  the  bed  to  serve  as  an  inlet  for  water.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
snbwatered  bed,  the  ground  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  15  in.,  the  bottom  and  sides 
puddled  with  clay,  and  a  layer  of  glazed  sewer  pipe  place<l  midway  in  the  bed,  with 
lines  of  common  drain  tile  branching  off  on  either  side.  After  these  beds  were  refilled 
with  earth,  all  were  planted  to  castor  beans,  Caladium,  cosmos,  Pennisetum,  coleus, 
and  ranna  plants.  The  growth  of  these  plants  was  most  luxuriant  in  the  subirrigated 
beds  and  the  plants  in  the  cement  bottom  bed  made  a  stronger  growth,  were  more 
vigorous,  and  blossomed  more  freely  than  in  the  tile  watered  bed.  The  following 
table  shows  the  differences  in  average  height  of  plants  in  the  different  beds: 

Height  grouih  of  plants  in  surface  and  xubvxtlered  beds. 


Surface  watered 

Sabwstered  (cement) 
Subwatered  (tile) 


Castor 
beans. 


Frrt. 
4.8 
8.0 
7.0 


4.7 
6.0 
4.7 


Coleus. 


Pennise- 


Fert. 
1.7  I 
8.2  i 
2.5 


Fret. 


3.7 
4.7 
4.6 
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The  increased  coet  of  (ronstruction  of  the  cement  bottom  bed  over  the  apaded  bed 
was  $5.12,  and  of  the  tile  laid  bed  $3.42.  The  cement  bottom  bed  cost  the  more,  but 
was  more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  a  luxuriant  growth  than  the  l>ed  in 
which  tile  were  used. 

A  southern  New  Mexico  flower  garden,  F.  E.  Lester  {New  Mejnco  Sta.  Bui.  fO, 
pp.  S7,  fig«.  11). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  on  flower  growing  in  southern  Sew 
Mexico.  The  chief  difficulty  in  flower  growing  in  that  section  is  the  summer  heat, 
combined  with  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  and  high  spring  winds.  Owing  to 
these  j)e<mliar  conditions  the  best  results  are  usually  obtained  from  using  the  larger 
seetlx,  sucli  as  sweet  peas,  castor  beans,  morning  glory,  zinnias,  hollyhocks,  etc.  It 
has  l>een  found  that  with  a  number  of  plants  fall  seeding  gives  much  better  results 
than  the  usual  spring  seeding.  The  author  urges  the  larger  use  of  native  plants  in 
home  gardens  and  gives  suggestions  regarding  the  growing  of  trees,  hedges  and  wind- 
breaks, lawns,  vines,  shrubs  and  evergreens,  roses,  and  sweet  peas.  Usts  aie  ako 
given  uf  the  annuals  most  successfully  grown  at  the  station,  hardy  plants  and  per- 
rennials,  winter  blooming  bulbs,  flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  with  suggestione 
in  each  instance  regarding  the  planting  of  these. 

The  book  of  btilbs,  S.  Arnott  {London:  John  Lane,  1901,  pp.  114,  pU.  ii).— This 
is  number  5  of  the  series  of  handbooks  of  practical  gardening  edited  by  i\.  Roberts. 
It  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  appearance  and  culture  of  hardy  bulbs,  with  an 
introductory  chapter  by  the  editor  on  the  botanical  nature  of  bulbs. 

Old-time  gardens  newly  set  forth,  Alice  M.  Earlb  {Nerc  York:  TIte  MaemiUm 
0>.,  1901,  pp.  4^9,  figs.  166). — Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  many  old- 
time  colonial  gardens,  with  descriptions  of  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  that  grew 
in  them,  and  an  account  of  the  uses,  folklore,  and  something  of  the  poetry  con- 
net;ted  with  each.    One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  apple. 

Prize  gardening;  how  to  derive  profit,  pleasure,  health  from  the  garden, 
G.  B.  FisKE  {New  York:  Orange  .Tudd  Co.,  1901,  pft.  S(n,fig».  ,9.?).— This  is  a  compiled 
account  from  500  competitive  reports  on  gardening  and  gives  the  actual  experioice 
of  gardeners  using  ]>arcel8  of  ground  varying  all  the  way  from  1,000  sq.  ft.  to  inany 
acres  in  extent  in  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.,  the  tools  and  methods  of  doing 
the  work,  financial  results  obtained,  etc. 

Horticulture  in  Japan,  T.  Eckhardt  {Florists'  Exchange,  IS  {1901),  No.4S,p. 
1074,  figs.  5).^Brief  p<){)ular  account  of  Japanese  horticulture,  especially  as  regante 
lily  growing. 

Catalogue  of  library  of  the  National  Horticulture  Society  of  France,' G. 
GiBAiiLT  {Catalogue  de  la  bibliothique  de  la  SociiU  Nalionale  d' HorlieuUure  d*  Franet. 
J'arin:  Socii'te  Nalionale  d' IforlintUure,  1900,  pp.  15/)). — Alphabetical  lists  of  books 
and  broi^hnres  in  the  society's  library  on  horticultural  subjects,  with  an  authore' 
index;  and  in  addition  a  list  of  Fiviicli  ami  Dther  foreign  |M^riodi<ails  devoted  to 
horticulture  in  its  various  branches. 

FOEESTRY. 

The  immediate  future  in  forest  work,  (i.  Pinoiiot  (  Forestry  and  Trrig.,  S  (/SO?), 
No.  1,  pp.  18-.il). — The  author  suggcHls  a.s  desirable  the  unification  of  the  fores* 
work  of  the  Government  and  the  ext^■tl^^ioll  of  the  forest  re.serve  system.  Following 
the  crcjition  of  forest  reserves,  there  in  a  nocessity  for  more  intimate  knowledge  mn- 
cerning  the  reserves  themselves  aiul  the  rharaotor  of  their  fonst".  The  author 
mentions  the  interest  that  is  now  \n-m\i  taken  in  forest  investigations  thnnighoutth* 
country  and  calls  attention  to  the  work  now  in  progress  in  tree  i)lanting. 

Suggestions  to  prospective  forest  students,  (i.  Pinthot  {V.  >'.  Dej4.  Ajr.. 
Bureau  of  Forestry  Cirr.  2.S,  pp.  .5). — 'Phis  rirriilar  giv«»  iiif6rnialion  jvlating  to  thf 
Ix>8ition  of  student  assistants  in  this  I'liroaii,  ami  the  duties  of  such  individuals.   The 
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general  preparation  for  forestry  work  is  outlined  and  attention  called  to  the  opening 
for  trained  foresters  in  various  localities. 

Forest  plantingr  and  timber  supply,  F.  E.  H.  W.  KiiicnAUFF  (Jmir.  Agr.  and 
Ind.  South  Australia,  5  (1903),  No.  6,  pp.  6S7-54S). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
development  of  tree  planting  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  after  which  the 
production  and  exportation  of  lumber  and  timber  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  is 
shown.  With  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  author  believes  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  dearth  of  timber  throughout  New  Zealand  unless  means  be  immediately 
taken  to  restore  the  cut-over  lands. 

Forest  planting  and  timber  supply,  F.  E.  H.  W.  Krichavpf  (.Tour.  Agr.  and 
Ind.  South  Auttralia,  5  (1902),  No.  8,  pp.  663-668). — An  account  is  given  of  the 
effect  of  forests  on  rainfall  and  temperature,  and  species  of  trees  suitable  for  planting 
in  various  parts  of  Australia  are  described.  Among  the  summary  statements  given 
relating  to  the  effect  of  rainfall  and  temperature  is  an  account  of  5,000  observations 
which  were  made  in  Bavaria  as  to  the  influence  of  forests  on  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air,  also  the  evaporation  of  water  and  rainfall.  Observations  were  made  twice 
a  day  for  a  period  of  5  years  of  soil  at  depths  of  6  in.,  2  ft.,  3  ft.,  and  4  ft.,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  taken.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  of  the  forest  was  found  to  be  21  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the 
open  field,  and  the  air  temperature  10  per  cent  lower.  In  this  way  the  equalizing 
effect  in  lowering  the  extreme  summer  heat  and  lessening  the  winter's  cold  is 
shown. 

Process  in  tree  planting:,  W.  L.  Hall  (Forestry  and  Irrig.,  8  (190e),  No.  1,  pp. 
40-43,  fig».  S) . — A  review  is  given  of  former  attempts  at  tree  planting  in  the  United 
States  and  a  brief  description  of  the  present  endeavors  in  this  line,  not  only  in  the 
Western,  but  also  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  With  few  exceptiona,  the 
large  plantations  now  being  established  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  this  Department. 

Investments  in  Southern  forests,  C.  A.  Schenck  (Tradesman,  46  (1902),  No.  9 
(SS.  annual),  pp.  1.V-1.S9,  figs.  4). — The  increase  in  large  holdings  of  forest  areas  in 
the  South  is  noted  and  is  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of  conservative  lumbering. 
Foresting  is  not  believed  to  be  of  immetliate  financial  benefit  to  the  small  holder  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  marketing  the  produce,  fire  protection,  time  required  to 
produce  the  crop,  etc. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  desert  and  the  forest,  S.  J.  Holhingbr  (For- 
eary  and  Trrig.,  8  (190g),  No.  1,  pp.  21-27,  figs.  5).— The  author  considers  the  forest 
conditions  of  Arizona,  calling  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  brush  lands, 
and  suggests  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  their  protection.  By  protecting  the 
lesser  growth  it  would  be  jxMsible  to  secure  the  development  of  forests  as  generally 
understood. 

Notes  on  some  forest  trees  of  Ohio,  W.  R.  Lazbkrv  (Proc.  Columbus  Hort. 
Snc.,  16  (1901),  pp.  115-118,  figs.  2). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  American 
linden  or  Ixasswood,  sycamore,  black  walnut,  and  white  oak,  together  with  notts?  on 
their  characteristics  as  forest  trees  and  the  value  of  their  timljer  and  other  products. 
Forestry  in  the  Philippines  ( Qtieendnnd  Agr.  Jour.,  10  (1903) ,  No.  2,  p.  126). — 
A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  forest  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
organization  of  the  forestry  bureau  is  commented  upon. 

English  coppices  and  copse  woods,  J.  Nisbgt  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'],  8 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  29S-S06). — An  historical  statement  of  the  beginnings  of  arbori- 
culture in  England. 

Forestry  in  Sweden  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  570). — The  public 
forests  of  Sweden  are  said  to  embrace  18,000,000  acres,  of  which  12,500,000  are  under 
scientific  management.  There  is  in  Sweden  a  central  forestry  bureau,  and  a  forestry 
corps  for  work  in  the  field,  comprising  9  inspectors  and  88  chiefs  of  range,  besides 
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foresters  and  watchmen.  The  State  forests  are  divideti  into  rang^es,  which  avenge 
166,250  acres;  and  for  forest  management,  administration,  and  instruction  in  the 
State  coll^^  of  forestry  and  6  schools  of  forestry  the  annual  expenditures  are 
$480,000.  In  1899  the  total  income  tu  the  Government  from  the  State  forests 
amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Foreat  tree  planting:  on  the  estate  of  Nikoloko-Sergievskoje,  N.  SvKnoiKxi 
(StUk.  Khuz.  i  Lyetov.,  iOO  {1901),  Feb.,  pp.  SS,^-344). — Experiments  in  planting  oak, 
ash,  maple,  birch,  elm,  linden,  pine,  larch,  locust,  and  willow  in  a  localfiy  where 
there  are  no  natural  forests.  The  experiments  have  Ijeen  continued  since  1893,  and 
extend  now  over  an  area  of  about  150  acres.    The  results  are  satisfactory. — p.  naioijiN. 

The  spruce  forests  of  Canada  (Queendaiul  Agr.  Jour.,  10  (190i),  Xo.  S,  p.  1/7).— 
In  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  forest  ranges  of  Quebec,  it  is 
stated  that  the  world's  demand  for  pulp  wood,  on  the  basis  of  its  present  supply  of 
1,500,000  tons  annually,  can  be  met  by  the  Canatlian  spruce  forests  for  840  years. 
The  extent  of  the  spruce  forests  in  the  4  provinces  is  given  as  follows:  Ontario, 
52,818,420  acres;  Quebec-,  144,363,464  acres;  New  Brunswick,  11,224,540  acres;  and 
Nova  Scotia,  10,853,544  acres. 

Hybrid  conifers,  M.  T.  Mastehb  (Jour.  Roy.  Hart.  Soc.  [London],  36  {1901),  So. 
1,  pp.  97-110,  figt.  9). — A  number  of  what  are  believed  to  be  natural  hybrids  between 
different  species  of  conifers  are  mentioned,  and  a  description  given  of  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced by  the  late  Henry  de  Vilmorin,  who  succeeded  in  1867  in  producing  a  hybrid 
between  AbU» pimapo  and  A.  cej)halonica. 

Notes  on  the  supposed  hybridization  among  eucalypts,  H.  Db.\n'e  and  J.  M. 
M.\iDBN  {Proc.  Linn.  tioc.  New  SotUh  \Yale»,  S6  {1901),  pt.  S,  pp.  *»-*.^) .—Hybridi- 
zation among  eucalypts  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  attention 
is  called  to  a  supposed  case  of  hybridism  between  known  species.  While  not  deny- 
ing the  existenc-e  of  the  hybridity  of  the  speckles,  the  authors  hold  their  opinion  in 
suspense  and  for  the  time  being  describe  an  interesting  new  form. 
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Report  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Institute,  Proskau,  HI,  R.  Aderhold  {Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  3.  Abt.,  7  {1901), 
No.  17-18,  pp.  654-^6^). — Notes  arc  given  upon  a  number  of  diseases  which  were  more 
or  less  under  investigation  during  the  jieriod  covered  by  the  report.  The  shot-hole 
and  other  leaf-spot  diseases  of  stone  fruits  were  investigated  and  it  was  found  that  11 
genera  and  26  species  of  fungi  were  the  causes  of  these  diseases.  Further  notes  are 
given  upon  MycogphareUa  reraselln,  the  perethecial  form  of  Cerrofpora  cfraneUa,  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  which  was  noted  in  K.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  768.  Infection  experiments 
with  Oaduiiporiuin  cerasi  seemed  to  point  to  the  identity  of  a  numlx>r  of  so-i'alled  spe- 
cies of  that  genus  of  parasites.  The  perethecial  form  of  the  species  under  investisa- 
tion  is  said  to  be  Vailuria  cerasi.  A  Mimilia-like  disea.'-eof  cherries  wa«  investigateii 
and  found  to  l>e  due  to  Fiisariiim  geniinijicrdd,  ii.  sp.  Tlie  fungus  was  quite  ronspicn- 
ous  upon  the  dead  buds  of  cherry  trees  in  the  iJi>rinp  of  the  year.  The  occurrence  of 
the  brown  slime  flux  upon  young  apple  tree,"  is  note<l.  It  apjieared  in  May,  1900, 
upon  a  number  of  3-year-old  trees.  Tlie  cause  of  its  occurrence  is  Iwlieved  to  have 
been  a  severe  frost  that  occurred  late  in  A])ril  of  tlie  same  year.  A  study  wa^  made 
of  the  morphology  of  the  plum  rust  (  rucrinin  prKui),  and  it  is  claiuie<l  that  2  distinct 
types  of  the  fungus  were  found,  differinjr  mainly  in  the  character  of  their  teleuto- 
spores.  The  typical  form  occurred  upon  J'rnnn-i  *t/;tHo.wi,  /'.  domc^ira,  P.  iiittitin,  ami 
P.  (imerirnna;  while  the  other  form,  which  by  some  authors  is  i-onsidered  a  distinct 
species,  occurs  normally  on  Perirird  ndi/arif:,  Ainygdabiii  nminmnif,  and  Armeninca  rui- 
garie,  and  rarely  upon  some  of  the  other  species  of  allied  plants.     Investigati(»B  of 
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the  chrysanthemum  rust  {Fuccinia  chrytanthemi)  showed  that  it  was  a  specialized 
fonn  confined  to  Chrysanlhermim  iiiduMin.  Inoculation  experiments  were  conducted 
with  the  rust  of  cultit'ated  and  wild  violets  from  which  it  was  learned  that  Puceinia 
viohe  is  autcecious,  the  different  phases  in  its  life  cycle  being  spent  upon  a  single  spe- 
cies of  host  plant.  Experiments  were  conducted  in  preventing  the  rust  of  pinks 
( Uromyces  caryophyUinu») .  Bordeaux  mixture  seems  to  be  of  little  value  in  combat- 
ing this  fungus.  Its  spores  were  subjected  to  several  fungicides,  such  as  solutions  of 
copper  sulphate  and  liver  of  sulphur;  cop|)er  acetate;  sulphuric  acid;  zinc  sulphate 
and  borax;  and  copper  sulphate  and  borax.  The  spores  failed  to  grow  in  very  dilute 
solutions  of  the  first  and-  last  two,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  fungicides  could  be 
successfully  employed  in  combating  the  disease.  The  effei^t  of  adding  sugar  to  Bor- 
deaux mixture  upon  bees  visiting  trees  sprayed  with  the  mixture  was  studied,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  bees  failed  to  visit  or  eat  any  of  the  solutions  prepared  and  placed 
accessible  to  them. 

The  effect  of  winter  and  summer  spraying  of  apple  trees  for  the  prevention  of 
Fusicladium  was  investigated.  Winter  sprayings,  summer  sprayings,  and  winter  and 
summer  treatmenti*^  of  apple  trees  were  compared.  But  little  disease  appeared  ufion 
any  of  the  trees  and  but  sligkt  difference  could  be  seen  as  the  effect  of  the  treatments 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  Tliere  was  little  difference  even  then,  except  in  those  trees 
which  had  receivwl  summer  applications  only  after  the  leaves  ha<l  become  large  and 
well  <leveloped.  These  were  more  affected  than  any  others.  When  summer  appli- 
cations were  made  while  the  leaves  were  young  the  effect  was  as  good  as  where  both 
winter  and  summer  sprayings  were  given  the  trees.  The  author  reports  occasional 
injury  to  apple  and  pear  trees  when  sprayed  with  copper  sulphate  solutions  as  dilute 
as  0.5  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  a  1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  <;an  be  substituted 
for  stronger  ones  for  summer  use.  Adding  sugar  to  Bordeaux  mixture  increased  its 
adhesive  property,  and  experiments  showed  that  soda-Bordeaux  mixture  was  less 
eflScient  than  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  that  the  substitution  of  iron  salts  for 
copper  is  not  advisable. 

Report  of  the  government  mycolopMt,  J.  B.  Cakruthers  {Tr</p.  Agr.,  20 
(1900-1901),  pp.  707-710). — The  first  report  of  the  government  mycologist  of  Cey- 
lon, who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position  during  the  summer  of  1900,  is  given.  The 
report  covers  investigations  made  during  6  or  7  months,  which  were  principally 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  tea  is  subject.  The  principal  study  was 
made  of  the  fungus  causing  gray  blight  (Pestalozxia  fftiepini).  Investigations  have 
been  begun  in  order  that  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  may  be  ascertained,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  planned  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  blight.  The  effect 
of  screens  interposed  between  the  tea  bushes  and  the  prevailing  winds  is  to  lie  inves- 
tigated, as  well  as  the  effect  of  pruning  upon  the  distribution  and  extent  of  the  disease. 
The  effect  of  removing  diseased  leaves  was  examined  into  and  found  to  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  occurrence  and  spread  of  the  fungus.  Where  the  spotted  leaves  were  picked 
from  the  bushes  soon  after  pruning  the  percentage  of  diseased  leaves  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  this  treatment,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  the  most  economical  and 
effectual  method  for  combating  the  disease.  The  leaf  fungus  ( iXadotporium  herlmrum) 
was  ol)8erved  on  leaves,  but  without  producing  a  great  amount  of  injury.  The  para- 
sitic lichen  Cephaleunit  mycoidea  was  found  occurring  on  the  leaves  of  tea  in  a  number 
of  districts.  It  produces  characteristic  reddish  or  white  and  gray  spots  upon  the  leaf, 
but  does  little  harm  and  spreads  very  slowly.  A  root  disease  of  the  tea,  caused  by 
the  fungus  Rosellinia  radiciperda,  was  investigated  and  was  found  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  clearings  where  the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees  remained.  The  fungus 
occurring  upon  these  stumps  spread  by  its  mycelium  and  spores  to  the  tea  plants, 
causing  considerable  damage.  The  means  suggested  for  combating  this  disease  is  the 
removal  of  ail  stumps  and  application  of  lime  about  the  place  where  they  were  for- 
merly grown. 
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Tl)e  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  Ilcmileia  mstalrix  \x\wi\  coffee,  and  reports 
inquiries  relative  to  the  cacao  canker  (Acrlria  sp.  )■  These  <Uiica.<HW  and  othor^are 
to  be  the  subjects  of  future  investigations. 

Beport  of  the  vegetable  pathological  experiment  station  for  the  year 
1900-1901, ,G.  LOsT.NER  {Ber.  K.  Ijehran.il.  Weiti,  OhM  ii.  Onrlnilnm,  Grisenhtim, 
1900-1!>01,  lip.  1S7-IS4,  pi.  1,  fig».  3). — Tlie  orKanizatioii  of  the  lalx>ratory  connerted 
with  tlie  station  and  some  of  the  lines  of  investigation  are  descriiK^.  The  princiiKil 
investigations  during  the  year  have  been  on  ilL^eases  of  orcrhard  trees  and  on  gra|K-s. 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  mildew  of  pears  caused  liy  Splunotlient  midi,  the  occur- 
rence and  distribution  of  the  Monilia  disease  of  stone  and  other  fruitii,  and  of  the 
winter  form  of  the  grape  mildew  (Oidium  Uickeri).  These  diseases  are  describeiiat 
some  length  and  suggestions  given  for  their  ])revention. 

B«port  of  the  station  for  plant  protection  and  plant  diseases  at  Weihen- 
stephan,  1898-1900,  J.  E.  Weiss  (  VrUjuchr.  Rujit.  IjiikIw.  Rath.,  r,  (1901),  .Vo..-, 
pp.  S38-S7^,  406-0I4). — A  review  is  given  of  tlie  various  lines  of  investigation  and 
instruction  carried  on  by  the  station  for  the  years  18il8, 18!W,  and  1900.  The  principsl 
part  of  the  report  was  taken  up  with  notes  on  fungus,  insect,  and  other  pe*.Ls;  their 
octrurrence  note<l,  injury  describe*!,  and  means  .Muggested  for  their  prevention  or 
eradication.  The  various  diseases  and  injuries  are  groui)ed  luider  the  resjiective 
headings  of  cereals;  root,  fodder,  and  garden  crops;  orchard  and  small  fniits,  etc. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  some  undescribed  or  imperfectly  known 
fungi,  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oui)EM.\NS  {Pr(K.  Sec.  .'vi.  Katihikl.  .{but.  Wchnst-h.  .l>nM'T<lim, 
S{.1901),pp.  140-li>6, .130-244,33^-347,  S86-400,i>h.  4,  fiil«-  i/).— Des<!ripti<msarepveD 
of  108  new  siHicies  of  fungi  and  critical  notes  given  upon  a  nmiiljer  of  others.  Manv 
of  the  fungi  enumerated  are  of  considerable  economic  im[>ortance  since  they  are  found 
parasitlcally  ui>on  many  economic  plants. 

Oat  smut  in  Wisconsin,  K.  A.  Moork  (  Wincoimn  Sta.  Bui.  91,  jtp.  lo,jigt.  i).— 
The  smut  of  grains  has  become  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  farmers  of  Wiauii- 
sln,  re<lucing  the  yields  of  their  crops  to  a  c(>nsi<lerahle  extent.  In  onler  to  ast'crtain 
the  natural  increase  of  smut  a  sample  of  nats  which  wa.s  infected  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent  was  sown  without  treatment,  and  by  careful  counting  of  the  crop  prcKluced 
It  was  found  that  20  jier  cent  was  affectetl.  Seeil  \va.s  saved  from  this  crop  and  the 
resultant  crop  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  ;U  j)er  cent.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  smut  throughout  the  .State.  Directions  were  sent 
out,  giving  methods  for  determining  the  amount  of  smutted  oats  in  a  given  field,  and 
the  replies  received  indicate  an  average  from  all  the  counties  reporting  of  20  percent 
infection.  Data  obtaine<l  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  ;Vom  fonner  students 
throughout  the  Stat^  showed  an  average  percentage  of  smut  in  124  fields  examined  oi 
15  per  cent.  The  ntiml)er  of  experiments  which  were  carried  out  during  1901  to  te*t 
the  efficiency  of  formaldehyde  as  a  preventive  of  snnit  are  brietly  revieweil.  and  let- 
ters are  publisheil  from  a  number  of  farmers  who  have  successfully  used  this  treatment. 

Treatment  of  seed  oats  to  prevent  smut,  K.  A.  Mooke  (  ll'i.'vcroimn  ^n.  Rj*. 
IfiOl,  pp.  .:!t>'i-MO,  figK.  J). — Formaldehyde  in  various  strengths  wa^  used  as  a  treat- 
ment of  the  seed,  which  should  be  given  several  days  in  advance  of  sowing  to  enable 
the  seetl  to  dry  sufficiently  for  drilling.  Acconling  to  the  author,  the  treated  cats 
seem  to  gertninate  more  quickly,  differen««  from  2  to  4  days  being  reported  in  favor 
of  oats  treated.  No  detrimental  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  was  apparent, 
and  of  30  varieties  treated  not  a  single  affected  head  could  Ik'  found  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  In  order  to  determine  the  most  cllicient  strength  and  time  that  the  osts 
should  be  submerged  in  the  solution,  exiKrimeiits  were  i-arried  on  with  solutions  oi 
1  lb.  of  formaldehyde  to  50,  100,  and  200  gals,  of  water,  resj)ectively,  the  .«eed  htiog 
soaked  from  10  to  60  minutes.  The  best  results  were  obfaine<l  where  the  seed  osts 
were  stibmei^^ed  ni  the  solution  for  20  miiuites  in  a  1-lb.  to  50-gal.  solution. 
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InTestig^ations  concerning  the  cereal  fungrtu  Bhynchosporium  gnraminicola, 

E.  Heinsen  (Bot.  Mm.,  AH.  Pjlanzemckutz,  Hamburg,  S  (1900-1901) ,  pp.  lS,pU.  4), — 
For  a  number  of  years  a  disease  of  cereals  due  to  Rhynchotporium  fframinicola  has 
been  under  observation.  It  was  first  noticed  as  occurring  upon  rye  and  later  upon 
barley.  The  disease  seems  rather  widely  distributed  throughout  Germany,  and  it 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  host  plant  quite  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  mildew 
ICrymphe  fframinis.  Inoculation  experiments  show  the  disease  could  be  rather  easily 
produced  upon  rye  and  barley,  less  easily  upon  wheat,  and  oats  seem  to  be  entirely 
immune  from  attacks  of  the  fungus.  Frost  injuries  and  the  use  of  certain  fertilizers, 
such  as  those  containing  potassium  perchlorate,  seem  to  favor  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  different  stages  of  the  fungus  are  described  at  considerable  length  and  its 
possible  affinities  are  pointed  out. 

A  California  beet  disease,  Linhabt  (Oeslenr.  Ungar.  Zttchr.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw., 
1901,  p.  26;  abg.  in  Bol.  CerUM.,  87  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  SS6,SS7).—Iq  1899  there 
is  said  to  have  appeared  a  sugar-beet  disease  in  California  that  in  some  localities  ' 
destroyed  from  10  to  100  per  cent  of  the  beets.  The  cause  of  the  disease  was 
attributed  to  bacteria  and  it  was  thought  probable  it  was  the  same  disease  as  that 
known  to  occur  in  Germany.  Diseased  beets  preserved  in  alcohol  were  examined 
by  the  author  and  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  described.  The  beets  b^:in  growth 
in  the  usual  way  and  the  first  symptom  of  disease  is  shown  when  they  have  put  out 
6  or  8  leaves.  The  root  puts  out  numerous  fine  roots,  often  the  body  and  main  root 
having  a  felted  appearance.  The  leaves  are  undeveloped  and  die,  while  the  crown  of 
the  beet  changes  color  from  yellow  to  brown,  and  finally  becomes  black  and  rotten. 
The  flesh  of  the  beet  becomes  discolored  and  with  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  turns 
black.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  uncolored;  at  other  times  they  are  discolored  to  the 
tap  root.  Many  specimens  appearing  normal  are  found  upon  examination  to  be 
woody  internally.  The  fundamental  tissues  are  poorly  developed,  the  cells  being 
much  smaller  than  in  normal  beets.  Numerous  bacteria  1.5  to  2//  in  length  with 
about  half  that  diameter  were  found  that  resembled  those  occurring  in  diseased  beets 
in  Europe,  but  as  all  available  material  bad  been  in  alcohol  for  some  time  no  cultures 
could  be  made.  The  author  believes  the  bacteria  are  saprophytic  in  the  soil  and 
find  their  way  to  beets  whose  growth  had  been  interfered  with  by  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. Attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  irrigation  and  fertilizing  of  the  crop 
and  as  an  additional  precaution  seed  should  be  soaked  for  20  hours  in  a  22  per  cent 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  before  planting. 

Abacterial  disease  of  beans,  G.  Delacboix  (Ann.  Intit.  Nat.  Agron.,  24  (1897- 
1900),  No.  16,  pp.  151-160,  fig».  3). — An  account  is  given  of  a  bacterial  disease  of 
beans  which  has  been  noted  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  a  preliminary  notice  of  which 
has  already  been  given  elsewhere  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  p.  948). 

Orange  and  lemon  rot,  C.  W.  Woodworth  (Califomiu  Sta.  Bui.  139,  jtp.  3-11, 
figs.  6). — During  the  past  year  considerable  loss  has  been  reported  in  early  shipments 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  The  cause  of  the  rot  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
mold,  PeniciUium  digilatum.  The  characteristics  and  growth  of  the  hmgus  are 
liescribed  at  some  length  and  the  method  of  attack  is  shown.  The  rot  of  these  citrus 
fruits  is  not  usually  an  orchard  disease.  In  lemons  the  infection  occursalmost  entirely 
in  the  curing  houses,  and  in  oranges  after  they  are  packed  and  usually  in  transit  to  the 
market.  Navel  oranges,  however,  often  come  to  the  packing  house  l>adly  infected 
by  the  disease.  The  trouble  begins  at  the  navel  end  and  may  be  scarcely  visible 
from  without,  though  commonly  a  slight  split  or  perhaps  a  little  exudation  of  gum 
will  indicate  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  fimgus.  In  this  case  the  trouble  clearly 
began  in  the  orchard  and  sometimes  infection  has  taken  place  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  conditions  for  the  entrance  of  the  fungus  are  described.  A  number  of 
preventive  measures  are  suggested,  among  them  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  and 
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ventilated  cars  or  ventilated  ctiring  houses.  The  practice  of  wrapping  the  fraitf  in 
tiasuf;  paper  also  decreases  the  danger  from  rot.  As  a  preventive  means  of  diftri- 
bution  the  decayed  fruit  should  be  burned  or  deeply  buried  to  destroy  the  sporee. 
Packing  houses  should  b^  thoroughly  disinfected  and  where  possible  salphuiing 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Notes  on  diseases  of  the  orange,  J.  W.  Miixs  ( California  Sta.  Bui.  i.%8,  pp.  S9-4i, 
figs.  :l). — The  important  diseases  of  the  orange  in  California  are  said  t4>  lie  gummcMs, 
a  scaly  bark  gum  disease,  and  die-back.  The  gummceis  attacks  the  roots  and  tnmis 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  makes  its  appearance  where  the  groond 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  wet  for  long  periods.  It  is  also  slated  that  the  digeace 
may  be  protluced  by  heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  maniin^,  followed  by  itrisa- 
tion  close  to  the  trees  during  hot  weather.  The  sialy  l>ark  fjum  disease  is  p^e^■alent 
in  southern  California.  It  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  well  as  some  of  the  larger 
bran<?hes  and  if  not  checketl  destroys  the  tree.  The  new  bark  is  unhealthy  and  the 
disease  penetrates  to  the  center  of  the  linih  or  trunk  of  the  tree.  Thiis  far  this  form 
of  the  disease  has  not  been  observed  in  California  on  sour-orange  stocks,  nor  iipoQ 
the  pomelo  stock.  The  sour  stock  has  not  proved  entirely  .>«itisfactory  in  sonthem 
California,  and  it  is  recomniende<l  that  jKjmelo  stock  should  be  u.«e<l  in  its  stead. 
The  sweet-orange  stock  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  third  dL<»?a*, 
die-back,  is  quite  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  affected  trees  make  an 
apparently  healthy  growth  in  the  spring  and  suiiinier,  but  the  j-oung  shoots  soon 
turn  yellow,  the  leaves  drop  off,  and  the  twigs  die  back  to  the  older  wood,  from  which 
a  brown  granular  exudation  takes  place.  In  a  season  or  two  the  older  wood  also 
dies.  Experiments  with  fungicides  in  combating  this  disease  have  been  attempted, 
but  BO  far  without  appreciable  results.  It  is  claimed  in  most  caj^es  that  die-hack  is 
due  to  some  fault  in  the  subsoil,  such  as  hardjian,  marl,  or  overirrigation.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  evils  will,  it  is  Ijelieved,  tend  to  prevent  the  di.»ease.  Closely  related 
to  the  die-back  and  probably  due  to  the  same  causes  is  a  disea.se  designated  as  mottled 
leaf.  It  is  l)elieve<l  to  be  a  partial  chlorosis  of  the  leaves.  This  disease  has  lieen 
noticetl  most  commonly  upon  trees  grown  in  soils  where  the  tap  roots  reat'h  simi  or 
dry  gravel,  and  it  is  probable  that  other  unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  alkali  or 
hardpan,  may  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  fungus  diseases  of  cacao  in  the  West  Indies,  A.  Howaku  (  WfM  Ind'um 
Bui.,  3  {1901),  Xo.  3,  PI).  190-311). — ^This  jiaiier  gives  an  account  of  work  alneaiiy 
done  by  the  author  in  studying  the  cacao  diseases  of  the  West  Indies,  and  also  brings 
together  the  results  obtained  by  some  other  investigators.  The  iliseases  of  cacao  are 
grouped  under  the  headings  pod  diseasi^s,  stem  diseases,  and  root  disease.  At  the 
present  time  3  distinct  pod  diseases  have  been  noted  in  the  West  Indies;  one  is 
widely  distributed  and  is  believed  also  to  occur  in  South  America,  while  the  other  2 
appear  almost  entirely  confined  to  Trinidad. 

The  brown  rot  (Diplodia  cacaoicnla)  is  a  widely  sjiread  disease  of  the  pods,  and 
although  investigation  as  to  its  nature  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  only  quite 
recently  the  disease  is  believed  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  Pods  attacked  by 
this  disease  exhibit  circular  brown  spots  wliich  gradually  extend  all  over  the  pxl. 
(causing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  rind  and  its  contents.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  varies  somewhat  acconling  to  ripeness,  but  usually  the  whole  pod  is  aficcte>l 
within  6  to  10  days  from  the  time  that  the  di.sea.se  lirst  makes  its  appearani*.  The 
microscopical  characters  of  the  fungus  are  described  at  some  length  and  its  parasitif 
nature  was  established  by  means  of  infection  ex  pcrimeiits.  The  fungus  has  lieen  found 
living  not  only  on  the  old  husks  but  also  on  living  jkxIs,  dead  cacao  trees,  old  pmn- 
ings,  and  on  diseased  sugar  cane  where  cane  <ultivation  wa.s  <arrietl  on  among  tfi* 
cacao  trees.  As  remedial  measures  for  the  jireverition  of  injury  by  this  fungus  the 
author  suggests  the  gathering  of  the  pods  before  they  liecome  too  ripe,  as  ripe  poife 
seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  attack.    All  hulls  and  husks  should  be  buried  or 
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bamed  and  diseased  pods  removed  from  the  trees.  All  dead  trees,  primings,  and 
branches  should  be  collected  and  burned,  as  the  fungus  can  live  saprophytically 
upon  them.  The  pod  diseases  described  as  occurring  in  Trinidad  are  due  to  the 
fungi  PhytopMhora  omnivora  and  Neclria  bainii.  For  the  prevention  of  injury  by  the 
Phytophthora  the  reduction  of  shade,  destruction  of  diseased  pods,  and  spraying 
the  unattacked  po<l8  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are  recommended.  The  second  fungus 
so  far  has  not  proved  of  great  economic  importance. 

Of  the  stem  diseases  described  the  canker,  due  to  Calonedriaflavida,  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  A  symptom  of  the  presence  of  this  fungus  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
reddish  gtmimy  liquid  oozing  from  the  bark  of  the  stem  which  gives  a  rusty  appear- 
ance to  the  bark  when  dry.  Infection  experiments  have  readily  produced  the 
disease,  and  the  diseased  area  spreading  often  completely  rings  the  tree,  and  when 
this  is  complete  the  tree  dies  suddenly.  Wountls  made  by  pruning  should  be  coated 
with  tar  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  fungus,  and  all  trees  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  cankei  should  be  cut  to  the  ground  and  bumeil.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  fungus  causing  the  rot  of  the  pods  described  above  occasions  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  cacao  trees  by  causing  their  dying  back  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches.  Fertilizing  and  cultivation  are  recommended,  together  with  the  sug- 
gestions given  for  the  prevention  of  the  pod  rot,  for  the  prevention  of  this  trouble. 

A  disease  known  as  the  witch-broom  disease  of  Surinam,  due  to  Exookhs  thenbromir, 
is  described  as  frequently  causing  considerable  injury.  By  careful  attention  to  trees 
and  pruning  out  the  diseased  branches  this  can  be  kept  in  check. 

The  root  disease  described  is  from  an  unknown  cause.  The  trees  seem  to  die 
suddenly  without  any  indication  of  disease  in  stems  or  branches,  but  the  roots  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  matted  sheet  of  fungus  filaments.  The  fruiting  stage  of 
the  fungus  has  never  been  recognised  and  its  affinities  can  only  be  surmised.  It 
seems  to  have  some  of  the  cbatacteristics  pertaining  to  the  Basidiomycetes  and  is 
believed  to  be  similar  if  not  identical  with  the  fungus  which  atta4.;k8  the  nutmeg 
trees  of  Grenada  and  many  fruit  trees  in  the  West  Indies.  Where  this  disease 
appears  it  is  recommended  that  trenches  should  be  dug  about  the  afiected  trees  to 
isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  plantation.  A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the 
general  means  to  be  adopted  for  combating  these  diseases;  and  a  bibliography, 
together  with  directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  completes 
the  bulletin. 

Funerns  diseases  of  cacao,  D.  Morris  (Bvl.  Bof.  Depl.  Jamaica,  n.  ser.,  8  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  113-124)- — An  article  by  A,  Howard  on  the  diseases  of  cacao  in  Grenada  is 
quoted.  The  diseases  described  are  a  brown  rot  of  the  cacao  pod  caused  by  IHplodia 
oacaoioola,  canker  diseases  due  to  Xectria  Iheobronuc  and  Calonectria  flavida,  and  a  root 
fungus  which  is  believed  to  be  a  species  of  Polyponis.  These  diseases  are  described 
at  some  length  and  suggestions  given  for  their  repression. 

Xieaf  curl  of  mulberry  trees,  M.  Miyoshi  {B<H.  Centhl.,  86  (1901),  No.  11,  pp. 
S75-S78) . — According  to  the  investigation  of  the  author,  this  disease  appears  to  be 
caused  by  faulty  assimilation  and  nutrition,  brought  about  by  improper  methods  of 
culture,  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  and  varying  resistance  and  hardiness  of 
varieties. 

KotesonNematosporacoryli,  V.  Pbguon  (Centhl.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  S.  AM.,  7  (1901), 
No.  SI,  pp.  754-761,  pi.  1). — In  1897  the  author  described  a  disease  of  filberts  that  had 
become  of  considerable  importance  in  parts  of  Italy.  Continued  ot)servation8  have 
been  made  upon  the  disease,  and  its  cause  has  been  determined  as  due  to  the  fungus 
Nemato^pora  coryli,  one  of  the  Saccharomycetes.  The  fungus  is  a  parasite,  and  the 
affected  nuts  are  bitter,  misshapen,  and  often  more  or  less  decayed.  The  character- 
istics of  the  fungus,  effect  upon  the  host,  and  means  of  dissemination  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  The  afiSnities  of  the  new  genus  Kematospora  with  the  other  genera 
of  Saccharomycetes  are  shown  by  a  key  of  the  genera. 
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Abacterial  disease  of  strawberries,  P.  Voouno  {Ann.  R.  Acoad.  Agr.  ToriM, 
4iS  (1900),  pp.  11,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Bol.  Centbl.,  86  {1901),  No.  12,  pp.  410,  ^7/).— In  the 
experimental  garden  attached  to  the  agricultural  academy  at  Turin  there  appeared 
in  July  a  hitherto  unknown  disease  of  strawberries.  It  spread  rapidly,  and  by  Octo- 
ber had  attacked  nearly  every  plant  and  destroyed  many  of  them.  The  leaves  d 
diseased  plants  wilt,  dry  up,  become  white  or  spotted,  although  sometimes  they  are 
but  little  changed.  The  roots  are  badly  affected.  A  section  across  one  of  the  main 
roots  shows  the  outer  part  more  or  less  disorganized  and  the  woody  axis  entirely 
laid  bare.  No  fungus  could  be  found  associated  with  this  disease,  but  numerous  col- 
onies of  bacteria  were  present.  The  organism  was  isolated,  cultivated,  and  infection 
experiments  conducted  that  seem  to  show  that  the  disease  is  due  to  liacteria.  The 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  organism  are  described  at  some  length.  It  gron 
readily  upon  a  number  of  media  and  is  from  0.9  to  1.5ft  in  lei^h,  although  yoang 
specimens  often  occur  2  or  3  times  that  size. 

Investigutions  upon  the  action  and  condition  of  the  sulphnr  used  in  com- 
bating' grape  mildew,  K.  Wi.ndisch  (Ixtiidw.  Jahrh.,  30  {1901),  No.  3,  pp.  447-4S6).— 
Various  theories  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  action  of  sulphur  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  powdery  mildew  ( Oidium  Utckeri)  upon  the  grape.  The  eflSciency  of  this 
fungicide  has  been  attributed  to  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  action.  All  of 
these  theories  are  stated  and  reviewed  at  some  length,  the  author  weming  to  adhere 
to  the  theory  of  chemical  action,  although  bis  experiments  were  not  sati!>factor}- and 
are  to  be  repeated.  Investigations  were  carried  on  upon  various  kinds  of  salpbnr 
in  which  the  questions  of  fineness  and  purity  were  examined  and  the  different 
methods  of  determining  these  factora  arc  described.  The  different  kinds  of  sulphur 
found  upon  the  market  were  studied,  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the 
effloiency  of  ground,  sublimed,  and  precipitated  sulphur.  The  author  claims  that 
nearly  all  investigators  agree  that  ground  sulphur  is  more  efiicient  than  the  floweis 
of  sulphur  in  preventing  grape  mildew.  Analyses  are  reiwrted  of  a  number  of  trade 
preparations  that  are  recommended  for  use  as  substitutes  for  sulphur.  In  nearly  ail 
of  them  sulphur  was  found  to  be  the  most  abundant  constituent,  lime,  gypeom,  etc. 
often  being  added  to  make  bulk. 

A  disease  of  carnations  at  Antibes,  G.  Delacroix  {Ann.  Intt.  Nnl.  Agron.,  J4 
(1897-1900),  No.  16,  pp.  161-201,  figg.  11).— This  article  gives  detailed  report  of  inves- 
tigations conducted  upon  a  disease  of  carnations  caused  by  Fwiarium  dianikL  A  pre- 
liminary account  of  this  disease  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  K.,  13,  p.  153). 


EHTOMOLOOT. 

Tbe  entomologist's  experiment  orchard,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jtrsey  .SSto.  Bnl.  ISS, 
pp.  71). — The  author  gives  in  detail  the  history  <if  each  tree  in  the  orchard,  which 
was  planted  for  experimental  jiurposes.  Tlie  nrchanl  contains  48  trees  of  difierenl 
species  and  varieties.  Notes  arc  iriven  on  the  method  of  application  and  effective- 
ness of  arsenate  of  lead,  cement  mid  milk,  kerosene,  crude  oil,  whale-oil  soap,  »ad 
lime-sulphur-and-salt  wash.  No  harm  was  done  to  any  trees  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  Experiments  loveriiig  a  munlter  of  years,  with  the  cement  and 
milk  treatment,  indicate  that  this  is  an  effective  method  for  preventing  the  attack; 
of  peach  borers.  Fuel  oil  with  a  si)eci(ic  gravity  of  3.")°  injured  {)each  trees  to  wioie 
extent,  but  was  safely  used  on  plum,  pear,  and  hawthorn.  It  was  fatal  to  early  Rich- 
mond cherry  trees.  Four  kinds  of  whale-oil  soap  were  used,  with  varj'inp  resohs. 
In  some  cases  it  seemed  ineffective,  in  others  all  scale  insects  were  destroyed.  Qm 
peach  trees  the  buds  were  badly  injured  in  some  ea.ses.  Detailetl  notes  are  given  ca 
experiments  with  mechanical  mixtures  of  kerosene  and  crude  petroleum  with  water, 
and  with  these  substances  undiluted.     The  results  varietl  according  to  the  time  c* 
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year  when  the  application  was  made  and  the  hardinesa  of  the  trees.  In  general 
crude  petroleum  was  found  a  safe  and  effective  application  on  dormant  trees.  Bio- 
logical and  economic  notes  are  given  on  codling  moth,  sinuate  pear  borer,  pear  midge, 
San  Joe^  scale,  apple-plant  lice,  and  plum  curcnlio. 

Beport  of  oommittee  on  entomology  and  report  of  chief  inspector  of  nurs- 
eriee  and  orcbards,  F.  M.  Webster  (Reprint  from  Ohio  Hort.  Soc.  Jtpl.  1901,  pp.  S7, 
pi.  l,figs.  10). — Notes  are  given  on  the  damage  caused  to  willows  and  poplars  by 
Cryplorhynchus  lapalM,  and  by  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anihonomits  gignatus).  A 
warning  notice  is  given  concerning  the  brood  of  periodical  cicada  which  will  appear 
in  western  Ohio  during  the  coming  season.  Experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  extent  of  infestation  of  orchard  trees  from  apples  and  other  fruits  infested  with 
San  3oe6  scale.  It  was  found  that  scales  rarely  left  infested  apples  to  settle  upon  the 
trees,  even  when  the  apples  were  placed  near  or  in  contact  with  the  trunk  of  unin- 
fested  trees.  During  the  operations  of  the  State  inspector  and  his  assistants  large 
quantities  of  fish-oil  caustic-potash  soap  were  used  for  spraying  orchards  and  Qrna- 
mental  trees.  The  soap  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  1  gal.  of  water,  and 
was  found  to  be  effective.  In  some  cases  the  scale  was  apparently  exterminated  by 
one  application.  In  experiments  with  crude  petroleum  it  was  found  that  a  10  per 
cent  mixture  was  ineffective,  and  that  some  damage  was  frequently  caused  by  the 
use  of  a  mixture  containing  more  than  35  per  cent  of  oil.  When  the  fish-oil  soap 
was  applied  under  favorable  conditions  98  per  cent  of  the  scales  were  killed  by 
one  application.  Details  are  given  of  a  number  of  spraying  experiments  with  this 
substance.  It  is  concluded  that  fish-oil  soap  is  the  safest  effective  mixture  for  use 
against  San  Jos^  scale.  It  is,  however,  too  expensive  for  general  application.  Crude 
petroleam  is  considered  safe  if  applied  cautiously,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  cheaper.  Notes  are  given  on  the  location  of  nurseries  and  other  premises 
throughout  the  State  which  were  inspected  or  found  to  be  infested.  Brief  notes  are 
also  presented  on  the  extent  of  peach  yellows  and  black  knot  in  Ohio. 

Beport  of  the  entomologrist,  J.  M.  Soitthwick  {Rhode  Island  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt. 
1900,  pp.  SO-49,  fig».  17). — Brief  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  an<l  means  of  com- 
bating carpet  beetles,  fleas,  cockroaches,  boll  worms,  white-marked  tussock  moth, 
May  beetle,  goldsmith  beetle,  San  Josd  scale,  scurfy  scale,  oyster-shell  bark-louse, 
and  oak  pruner. 

Beport  of  the  entomologiat,  H.  Tkyon  {Queendand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1900-1901, 
pp.  S4-S8). — The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  a  large  number  of  injurious  insects. 
Experiments  were  conducted  in  fumigating  fruit  trees  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  It 
was  found  that  excessive  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  producing  gas  was  not  attended 
with  any  injury  to  the  trees.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  certain  insectivorous  birds, 
on  field  work  of  the  entomologist,  and  the  collection  of  insects. 

A  report  of  the  State  entomolo^st  for  the  year  1900,  S.  Lahpa  {Ent.  Tidskr., 
iS  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1-66,  figs.  4)- — ^The  most  important  noxious  insect  during  the 
year  was  Lymantria  monacha.  An  outbreak  occurred  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Sweden,  and  after  considerable  damage  had  been  caused,  the  insects  sud- 
denly disappeared.  It  is  reported  that  the  gypsy  moth  occurs  from  time  to  time  in 
injurious  numbers  in  certain  localities.  It  is  considered  possible,  however,  to  pre- 
vent any  great  injuries  from  the  spread  of  this  species.  Notes  are  given  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  injuries  caused  by  the  Hessian  fly.  An  account  is  given  of  the  various 
ports  of  the  country  visited  by  the  entomologist  in  the  investigation  of  injurious 
insects.  This  report  contains  notes  on  Melolontha  hippocaslani,  M.  vulgaris,  Torlrix 
viridana,  Nematut  ribegii,  gypsy  moth,  and  Hemerobious  nervosus.  The  last-named 
species  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  predaceous  insects  in  Sweden.  Notes 
are  given  on  experiments  in  spraying  with  Paris  green  and  kerosene  emulsions. 
These  operations  are  becoming  more  widely  spread  from  year  to  year  and  are  attended 
with  better  success.    An  account  is  given  of  certain  household  insects,  including 
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Titieii  pettionella,  am)  Tineola  bitaelliella.  Biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  m 
Aj/rotit  negrtum,  Iludena  neralU,  II.  batilinea,  pea  weevil,  cabb«ge-root  mafgot,  Camii 
ufhulom,  codling  luoth,  Cecidomtfia  pyrieola,  C.  Iritici,  and  other  speciee  of  les 
impurt&noc. 

Report  on  ii^urioiui  inaects  in  Finland  for  the  year  1800,  K.  Rectkb  (Lm^. 
Slt/r.  Meddel.  [Ilflsingfon],  1901,  Sn.  S5,  pp.  47).— In  this  report  especial  attention 
is  givon  to  a  <li8ru)«)i(>n  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  Ohanean  gramiim.  Thk 
insect  provt^l  <>HiMHually  injurious  during  1900  and  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  was  aeot 
to  varioiiH  |>arts  of  Finland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  idte  of  its  distributiM 
and  the  extent  of  its  injuries.  Notes  arc  also  given  on  a  number  of  insects  whidi 
cause<l  the  so-callc^l  silver  top  i-ondition  of  grasses.  A  brief  report  is  also  made  on 
Siltnief  liufatu*,  Meligelhet  ameut,  cabbage  weevil,  cabbage  butterfly,  cabbage-roo* 
maggot,  codling  moth,  Arffyrenlhia  conjugella,  gypsy  moth,  and  other  miscellaneoii! 
insects. 

B«port  of  the  committee  on  diseases  of  cane,  A.  Koebblb  {HauxtUan  Fimleri 
Mo.,  ^I(ISO^),  Xo.  l,pp.  .iO-34).—^oXie»  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  a  species  of 
leaf  hop)>er  and  Spheiuiphonu  ob»curu>  as  injurious  to  sugar  cane. 

The  Hessian  fly,  H.  Carman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  19S-J98). — Experimentil 
plats  of  wheat  were  planted  at  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  leo^ 
of  time  during  which  the  female  fly  lays  eggs.  It  was  found  that  ordinarily  the 
in8e<>t  livt>8  but  a  short  time  after  depositing  its  ^|gs,  but  when  the  weather  was  mt 
imiisually  severe  some  lielated  flies  escaped  the  effects  of  early  frosts  and  appeared 
later  during  warm  days.  The  author's  observations  indicate  that  in  order  to  secure 
complete  protection  against  injury  from  this  insect  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  wheat  eariier 
than  October  3,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  wheat  should  not  be  planted 
before  the  middle  of  Octoljer  or  perhaps  the  first  of  November.  Brief  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages. 

Two  Noctuidee  iigurious  to  cereals,  S.  Lampa  (Erd.  Tidskr.,  Sg  {1901),  So.  9-S, 
pp.  139-13(1,  pi.  1). — The  author  gives  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  me«nso< 
combating  Iladena  tritici  and  //.  secali*.  Notes  are  given  on  the  food  plants  of  theae 
8iie<-ie8  and  extensive  bibliographical  references  are  made. 

Colorado  potato  beetle  in  Eiirope,  S.  Lampa  (BiU.  Tidskr.,  gs  {1901),  No.iS, 
pp.  170-174). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  recent  importation  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  into  England,  and  attention  is  again  called  to  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
this  insect  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A  number  of  weeds  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
continental  Eurojie  upon  which  the  insect  might  feed. 

Some  orchard  pests,  J.  AI.  Stedman  {Migtouri  fUate  Bd.  Ayr.  Mo.  Bui.,  1  {ISO!), 
No.  11,  pp.  23-S4). — Brief  notes  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating 
the  plum  curculio  and  cankerworm. 

A  monograph  of  the  Coccidee  of  the  British  Isles,  R.  Nkwstead  ( London:  R«!l 
Society,  1901,  vol.  1,  pp.  2S0,  pli.  S9,  figs.  SO). — In  this  volume  the  author  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  life  history  and  habits,  migration,  distribution,  acclimatization,  and 
natural  enemies  of  the  CtK-cidte.  According  to  observations  in  England,  the  bine  lit' 
mouse  (/Virtw  aertdeus)  feeds  extensively  upon  a  number  of  species  of  scale  insecte- 
Other  birds  are  also  reported  as  more  or  less  effective  enemies  of  theCoccids.  Kote* 
are  given  on  the  para.sitic  and  fungus  enemies  of  Goccidse,  on  methods  of  collecting 
and  preserving  thede  insects,  and  on  the  approved  artificial  remedial  and  prevwtive 
measures.  The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
various  species  of  the  subfamily  Diaspinse.  The  plates  illustrating  the  volimie  are 
for  the  most  part  original  and  of  excellent  character. 

San  Jos^  scale  investigations,  m,  V.  H.  Lows  and  P.  J.  Parrott  (Ainr  Y»t 
State  Sta.  Bid.  S03,  pp.  167-314,  pU.g,  fig.  1). — Spraying  experimenU  wilh  crude  pdn- 
leum  and  other  inneclirides  (pp.  171-188). — The  crude  petroleum  used  in  these  eiperi- 
ments  had  a  specific  gravity  of  44°;  the  emulsion  was  perfect  and  did  not  separate 
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completely  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  more  than  2  days.  A  winter  treatment 
was  given  to  plums,  pears,  and  cherries.  The  trees  were  sprayed  December  22-24, 
during  an  average  temperature  of  39°  and  accompanied  with  cloudy  weather.  The 
weather  during  the  following  week  waa  also  cloudy.  In  tlie  same  orchard  a  spring 
application  was  given  April  18,  at  a  temperature  of  52°,  with  cloudy  weather  during 
the  following  week.  Some  of  the  trees  were  given  both  the  winter  and  spring  treat- 
ment, on  December  24  and  April  18.  The  winter  treatment  injured  none  of  the  plum 
trees  when  the  25  per  cent  emulsion  waalused,  but  all  the  trees  were  injured  or  killed 
by  40  per  cent  mixture.  Old  trees  were  more  seriously  affected  than  younger  trees. 
Pears  and  cherries  were  uninjured.  Plums  were  even  more  seriously  injure<l  by  the 
spring  treatment,  but  the  pears  and  cherries  were  unaffected,  even  by  the  60  percent 
mixture.  A  combination  of  winter  and  spring  treatment  caused  more  damage  to  the 
trees  than  either  single  application.  The  spring  treatment  proved  to  be  less  injurious 
than  the  winter  treatment,  while  both  treatments  together  proved  fatal  with  all 
mixtures  above  25  per  cent. 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  crude  petroleum  upon  hibernating  scales 
a  number  of  pear  trees  were  sprayed  October  23,  with  a  temperature  of  64°;  the  week 
followingthe  application  was  clear.  Other  pear  trees  were  treated  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  trees  were  rather  badly  infested  with  the  scale.  In  these  experiments  it  was 
found  that  a  25  per  cent  emnlsion  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  kill  dormant  scales, 
while  a  40  per  cent  mixture  gave  satisfactory  results.  No  injury  was  observed  on  any 
of  the  trees  which  were  sprayed  once,  although  some  were  much  weakened  by  the 
scale.  Trees  which  were  sprayed  twice  with  a  60  per  cent  solution  or  with  undiluted 
petroleum  were  killed  or  seriously  damaged  in  every  case. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  in  spraying  large  apple  trees  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  crude  petroleum  applications  upon  large  trees.  .Applications  were  made  on 
some  of  the  trees  in  winter,  and  on  others  in  the  spring.  The  25  per  cent  mixture 
had  no  effect  on  the  scales  and  some  live  scales  were  found  on  trees  sprayed  with  a 
.  40  per  cent  mixture.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  com- 
pletely covering  large  trees.  Experiments  on  peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  which 
were  given  a  winter  treatment  showe<l  that  the  scale  waa  not  killed  by  25  per  cent 
mixture,  while  the  40  per  cent  mixture  was  effectual.  Peach  trees  were  somewhat 
injured  by  a  25  per  cent  mixture.  From  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that 
peach  and  plum  trees  are  more  sensitive  to  crude  petroleum  than  apple,  cherry,  or 
pear  trees,  and  that  a  25  per  cent  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  can  not  be  depended 
npon  to  kill  hibernating  scales. 

A  plum  orchard  was  treated  in  the  spring,  partly  with  a  resin  wash  and  partly 
with  so-called  government  whitewash.  The  trees  were  sprayed  April  12,  with  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  47°.    Neither  treatment  had  any  effect  on  the  scale. 

Fumigation  experiments  wilh  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  (pp.  188-210).— Experiments  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  gas  on  healthy  buds  and  the  strength  of  gas 
required  to  destroy  hibernating  scales.  Buds  were  fumigated  in  box  fumigators  and 
the  amount  of  cyanid  use<l  varied  from  0.18  to  0.3  gm.  per  cubic  foot  of  space.  Apple 
buds  were  not  appreciably  affecte<l  by  the  treatment.  Cherry  and  pear  buds  suffered 
a  slight  injury  from  the  gas.  Peach  buds  were  considerably  injured  when  0.3  gm.  of 
cyanid  per  cubic  foot  was  used.  Plum  buds  were  practically  unaffecte<l.  In  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  effect  of  gas  upon  the  scale,  pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees  were 
fumigated.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  fumigation  with  gas  at  a  strength 
less  than  0.3  gm.  of  cyanid  per  cubic  foot  of  space  had  no  effect  on  scales  when 
applied  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  gas  was  much  more  effective,  killing  the 
scales  when  0.18  gm.  of  cyanid  per  cubic  foot  of  space  was  used.  In  the  authors' 
opinion  the  principal  advantage  of  fumigation  over  other  treatment  is  in  thorough- 
ness, but  that  it  is  expensive  if  used  upon  large  trees. 

Notes  are  given  on  other  insecticides,  including  whale-oil  soap  and  crude  petroleum 
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combined;  lime-Bulphnr-and-salt  wash;  and  keroEiene-liiue  emulsion.  A  simpler 
method  for  fastening  the  door  of  the  tree  f  umigator,  devised  at  the  station,  is  descriW. 
Its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  ease  and  quickneiw  with  which  the  door  may  be  pat  in 
place.  By  this  method  the  buttons  previously  u«h1  are  replaced  by  stout  strape  which 
extend  across  the  door  to  the  margin  of  the  fumigator. 

Spraying  and  fumigating  for  San  3ob4  scale,  F.  II.  Hall,  V.  H.  Lowe,  and 
P.  J.  Pabrott  {New  York  Slate  SUi.  Bid.  ZOi,  iwtpuUir  etl.,  pp.  6",  figs.  ?). — A  ptipukr 
summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Preliminary  experiments  in  spraying  to  kill  the  San  Jose  scale  insect  in 
1901,  W.  E.  Britton  {Comieclicut  State  Sta.  But.  1S6,  pp.  12,  pi.  /).— In  experiment? 
by  the  author  twigs  were  examined  before  insecticides  were  applie<I  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  percentage  of  Uving  scales.  Another  examination  wa.s  made  6 
weeks  after  spraying.  The  insecticides  used  hi  these  experiments  included  i"ommon 
laundry  soap,  Babbitt's  lye,  kerosene,  and  mide  oil.  Applications  were  made  on 
April  12,  the  kerosene  being  applied  in  a  met^hanical  mixture  containing  from  13  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  oil,  and  Babbitt's  lye  in  the  proix>rtion  of  1  lb.  to  4  gal.  of  water. 
A  pear  tree  drenched  with  crude  oil  8howe<l  less  than  1  ]>er  cent  of  living  scale 
insects  after  the  application.  The  use  of  a  15  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene  was  also 
fatal  to  most  scales.  Babbitt's  lye  was  leas  effective  than  either  the  crude  oil  or 
kerosene.  Various  mixtures  of  crude  oil  with  water  caused  such  injuries  to  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  peach  trees  as  to  prohibit  its  use  on  these  trees  when  in  leaf. 
Soap  and  water  also  injured  the  foliage  nearly  as  badly  as  crude  oil.  The  kerosene 
mixture  did  not  injure  the  foliage.  The  crude  oil  was  most  effective  of  all  in  killing 
scales.  In  another  experiment  kerosene  and  cruiie  oil  in  mixtures  with  water  con- 
taining 10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  oils  were  used.  Young  scales  were  found  crawling 
about  on  the  trees  the  day  after  the  application.  A  plum  tree  was  sprayctl  with  a 
15  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene  until  the  insecticide  drippe<l  from  the  branches- 
The  tree  shed  a  few  leaves  but  was  not  seriously  damagetl;  only  3  of  308  scale  insects 
remained  alive.  Currants  sprayed  on  March  12  with  a  soap  emulsion  of  kerosene 
containing  25  per  cent  kerosene  were  not  injured  and  less  than  1  jier  cent  of  the  scale 
insects  remained  alive.  The  author  concludes  that  it  is  safe  to  apply  kerosene  in  a 
15  per  cent  mixture  with  water  to  fruit  trees  and  foliage  and  that  the  scale  may  lie 
held  in  check  to  some  extent  by  such  treatment.  It  was  found  that  cnule  oil  and  a 
20  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene  destroyed  the  scales  when  applied  to  donnanl  trees 
late  in  the  spring.  The  scale  insects  were  not  so  effectively  destroyed  by  the  same 
treatment  in  June. 

The  principal  scale  insects  of  grapes,  V.  Mayet  (Prog.  Agr.  cl  Vit.  [Ed.  UFA), 
SS  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  757-760,  pi.  1). — Descriptive  biological  and  economic  notes  are 
given  on  Dadylopiu*  vitit  and  Lecanium  cynMJorme.  Acconling  to  the  author's 
observations,  the  grapevines  most  frequently  l)ecome  infeste<l  with  scale  insects  when 
they  are  in  a  weakened  or  unthrifty  condition.  Winter  treatment  is  preferreil  to 
summer  treatment.  The  main  trunk  of  grai)evines  and  branches  may  be  painteil 
with  crude  petroleum  containing  5  per  cent  of  naphthaline  aud  10  per  cent  of  pow- 
dered lime.  Another  remedy  recommended  by  the  author  is  prepared  in  the  iollo«  - 
ing  proportions:  1,000  gm.  water,  300  gm.  black  soap  dissolved  while  warm,  5  gm. 
heavy  oil,  5  gni.  naphthaline. 

British  vegetable  galls,  E.  T.  CJonkold  (London:  Hulchinton  A-  Co.,  lS01,pp- 
31^,  ph.  130,  figs.  S7). — In  this  volume  the  author  descriljes  and  illustrates  about 
two-thirds  of  the  vegetable  galls  known  in  England  and  gives  a  list  of  the  remainder, 
with  a  brief  description  of  each.  In  the  preliminary  chapters  the  nature  of  vegetable 
galls  is  described,  with  notes  on  their  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  and  on  methods  of  col- 
lecting, mounting,  and  preserving  them.  One  chapter  is  devotwi  to  the  moile  of 
growth  and  various  systems  of  classification  of  galls,  ami  another  to  the  coUei-ti-in 
and  preservation  of  animal  organisms  which  cause  galls.     The  agents  concerned  »» 
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'the  prodaction  of  galls  are  mites,  nematodes,  beetles,  flies,  plant  lice,  moths,  wasps, 
and  fungi.  Galls  may  be  fonned  on  the  roots,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  seed 
pods,  and  other  oi^ns  of  the  plants.  The  discussion  and  description  of  each  kind 
of  gall  are  exhaustive  and  the  original  illustrations  accompanying  the  text  are  «f 
excellent  character. 

Spraying  for  second  brood  of  codling'  moth,  J.  W.  Lloyd  ( Dram.  JUinois  Hort. 
JSoc.,  n.  ser.,  S5  (1901),  pp.  461-469)  .—\i  was  observed  that  the  second  brood  of  the 
larva  of  the  codling  moth  was  entering  late  apples  in  the  orchards  of  the  experiment 
station  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  August  3, 5  trees  were  sprayed  with  Paris  green 
at  the  rate  of  \  lb.  to  50  gals,  of  water,  and  on  August  10  a  second  application  was 
matle.  Examinations  of  the  fallen  apples  from  unsprayed  trees  showed  that  22.75 
per  cent  of  the  larva;  had  entered  close  to  the  stem,  33.48  per  cent  at  the  calyx,  and 
43.76  per  cent  at  other  points  on  the  surface  of  the  apple.  Kxperiments  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory  indicated  that  young  larvie  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
-with  Paris  green,  even  after  they  have  punctured  the  skin  of  the  apple.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  larvfe  of  codling  moth  in  sprayed  and  unsprayed  apples  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  lar\'K  in  unsprayed  apples  were  in  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous 
condition  than  those  in  sprayed  apples. 

Investigations  concerning  Lymantria  monacha  and  its  injuries  in  SOder- 
xnanland  during  1900,  S.  Bengtsson  {Enl.  Tidskr.,  SS  (1901),  No.  2-S,  pp. 
14S-167). — The  author  made  a  study  of  the  habits  of  this  species.  Notes  are  given 
on  the  relative  abundance  of  the  2  sexes. .  A  large  number  of  parasites  were  bred  and 
are  briefly  described  in  the  article. 

Plum  sawfly  (Hoplocampa  fulvicomis),  J.  Anoersson  (EiU.  Tid»kr.,SS  (1901), 
No.  1,  pp.  S7-eo). — Great  damage  is  reported  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  In 
some  cases  90  \>er  cent  of  the  plums  were  injured.  Various  remedies  are  suggested, 
including  picking  off  all  injured  fruit. 

Imported  willow  and  poplar  ctirculio  (Cryptorhynchus  lapathi),  F.  M. 
Webster  (Extract  Jrom  Jour.  Cohrnibus  Hort.  Soc.,  IS  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  12,  figs.  6). — 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  this  insect  in  the  United  States  and  on 
the  injury  caused  by  it  in  various  States  where  it  has  become  most  numerous.  A 
review  of  the  European  literature  on  this  insect  is  given  by  A.  H.  Kirkland. 

Notes  on  Australian  Hemiptera,  W.  W.  FRoaoATT  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales, 
IS  (1901),  No.  13,  pp.  1S91S-1601 ,  pi.  i).— Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  on  a 
number  of  species  of  bugs  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated  crops  in  Australia. 

Dangerous  mosqtdtoes  in  Kentucky,  H.  Garman  (Kenlxicky  Sla.  Bui.  96,  pp. 
199-:S15,  pi.  1). — The  author  presents  a  general  review  of  the  results  obtained  by 
different  authors  in  the  study  of  the  biology  of  mosquitoes.  Among  the  species 
found  in  Kentucky,  mention  is  made  of  Anophole*  punctipennit,  A.  maculipennis,  Culex 
pungens,  C.  impiger,  Pmrophora  ciliata,  and  Stegomyia  fasciala.  The  last-named 
species  is  the  one  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  connectetl  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  yellow  fever,  and  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  the  most  common  species  of 
mosquito  in  Kentucky.  It  was  found  to  be  breeding  in  barrels,  buckets,  and  other 
utensils  in  which  water  was  allowed  to  stand  during  the  summer.  With  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  the  author  recommends  the  draining  of  ponds  or  cov- 
ering them  with  a  film  of  kerosene  oil,  and  for  protection  against  the  bites  of  mos- 
quitoes it  is  recommended  that  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  be  rubbed  with 
naphthaline,  oil  of  pennyroyal,  or  kerosene. 

Carbon  bisulphid  as  an  insecticide,  W.  E.  Hinds  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmerif 
Bid.  146,  pp.  S8) . — A  general  account  is  given  of  the  nature,  application,  and  effect- 
iveness of  carbon  bisulphid  for  insecticide  purposes.  The  discussion  includes  the 
following  subjects:  Liquid  properties,  vapor  properties  of  carbon  bisulphid,  effects  of 
inhalation  of  the  vapor,  diffusion  of  the  vapor,  insecticidal  power,  commercial  uses. 
It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  phylloxera,  root  maggots,  ants,  white  grubs,  mole 
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crickets,  borers  in  trunks  of  trees,  sucking  insects  on  small  plants,  iosecia  LDJarioaB 
to  stored  products,  need  insects,  clothes  moths,  other  household  insects,  museum 
piests,  and  gophers.  A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  the  effect  of  the  vapor  of  ou-bon 
bisulphid  on  plants,  on  the  growth  of  crops,  on  the  germination  of  seed,  on  food 
stuffs  and  on  fruits.  An  appendix  to  the  bulletin,  prepared  by  E.  E.  Ewell,  dis- 
cusses the  amount  of  carbon  bisulphid  in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  the  inflammability 
and  explosiveness  of  carbon  bisulphid  vapor  with  air,  and  the  ignition  tempeiatuR 
of  the  vapor. 

Experience  with  duat  spray,  A.  A.  Hinklev  ( Tran*.  lUinoi*  Hart.  Soe.,  n.  «r., 
SS  (1901),  pp.  il9,  3S0). — The  author  has  experimented  for  a  number  of  yean  with 
insecticides  in  a  dry  form  in  the  place  of  sprays.  While  the  results  are  not  alnn 
satisfactory  it  is  l)elieved  that  dry  application  may  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
cheaper  and  more  effective  than  liquid  spray. 

Insecticides  and  fiin^cidea,  J.  K.  Haywood  (U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bti. 
146,  })p.  IS]. — A  report  is  made  on  the  chemical  composition  and  effectiveneBB  of 
Paris  green,  l^ondon  purple,  Green  Arsenoid,  Pink  Arsenoid,  White  AixaoH, 
Paragrene,  leail  arsenate,  Bug  Death,  Slug  Shot,  Black  Death,  Smith's  Vermin  Exter- 
minator, P.  D.  Q.,  Instant  Louse  Killer,  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice,  roach  deatroyen, 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Grape  Dust,  Veltha,  and  Fibro  Ferro  Feeder. 

Report  of  the  inspector  of  fUmi^tion  appliances,  W.  Ixktehead  ( Toroalo: 
L.  K.  Cameron,  190~',  pp.  16,fy».  5).-=^This  is  the  third  annual  report  by  the  author 
on  fumigation,  and  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  Canadian  regulations  kt 
fumigation  of  nursery  stock,  method?  of  applying  fumigation,  necessary'  equipment 
for  this  work,  and  the  results  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  Canada. 
Notes  are  given  on  fumigation  in  orclianlH,  nurseries,  gr<>enhouHes,  flour  milU^,  aiiii 
granaries.  With  regard  to  the  jxisxible  injury  of  nursery  stot-k  from  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic-aci<l  gas,  the  author  believes  tliat  the  most  of  such  injury  is  due  to 
exposure  of  the  roots  of  young  trees  for  too  long  a  time.  With  careful  attention  to 
this  point  it  is  lielieved  tliat  the  number  of  tree."  which  fail  to  grow  will  be  deddedlv 
reduwd. 

Fumi^tion  of  imported  plants,  A.  W.  L.  He.v[.ming  (Bui.  Bol.  Dept.  Jamaica, 
n.  net.,  8  (1901),  Xo.  11-12,  pp.  1S4,  IS.')). — A  copy  is  given  of  a  proclamatian 
announcing  that  hereafter  plant.-,  rnttings,  liuds,  grafts,  and  jiackages  or  boxes  in 
which  such  material  is  shipped  shall  Ih=-  subject  to  a  thorough  process  of  fomigatioo 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  before  being  admitted  into  Jamaica. 
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Experiments  on  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy  in  the  human  body, 
1898-1900,  W.  O.  Atwater  an.l  V.  (i.  Benkdkt  (_l'.  S.  Dept.  Aijr.,  OJifc  nf  Erperi- 
meiU  Staliont  Bui.  109,  pp.  147). — The  details  of  13  experiment.s  with  man  are 
refKirted,  in  which  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen,  carlx>n,  and  energy 
was  determine<l.  These  were  made  with  the  aid  of  tbe  rei^piration  c'alorimeter. 
Exijerimenta  designed  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  were  also  made,  is 
which  heat  was  generated  in  the  refpinition  chamber  electrically  or  by  the  combo*- 
tion  of  ethyl  alcohol.  In  a  nunilxT  of  experiments  the  subjects  jierformed  more  or 
less  severe  muscular  work,  in  others  there  was  as  little  muscular  activity  as  practi- 
cable. From  these  and  earlier  experiments  (K.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  770)  a  number  of  geneni 
de<luctions  were  drawn  which  have  to  do  with  such  topics  as  the  fooil  materials  *«ip- 
plied  and  consumed,  and  the  difference  in  demand  of  men  at  work  and  rest,  tbe 
elimination  of  water,  carbon  dioxid,  and  energy  under  different  conditions  of  wi*k 
and  rest.     I'^pecial  interest  attaches  to  the  results  which  have  to  do  with  the  i 
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arements  of  eneiigy.    The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentages  of  energy 
given  off  from  the  body  in  the  rest  and  work  experiments: 

Percentaga  of  total  energy  given  ufffrmn  the  body  in  different  vxiys. 


Heat. 


In  rent  In  work 
expert-  experi- 
ment!),     ments. 


From  Bkin  bv  rsdiaUon  and  pondnction  (and  in  exhaled  air)  . 

In  urine  and  feces 

In  water  vaporized  from  lungs  and  akin 

Heat  equivalent  ol  external  muacnlar  work  done 


Prreent. 

74.2 

1.4 

24.4 


Prreent. 

£2.3 

.6 

SO.  8 

6.4 


Total. 


100.0 


100.0 


The  following  table  compares  the  amoimts  of  potential  energy  in  the  food  materials 
actually  oxidized  in  the  body  with  the  amounts  of  kinetic  energy  given  off  from  the 
body,  either  as  heat  alone  in  the  rest  experiments,  or  as  heat  and  external  muscular 
work  in  the  work  experiments: 

Comparison  of  income  and  outgo  of  energy  in  19  experiments  covering  65  experimental 

days — Amounts  per  day. 


Subjects  and  kinds  of  experiments. 


BIST  KXPERIMKNTS. 

Experiments  with  E.  O.: 

Experiment  In  which  the  net  outgo  falls 
farthest  below  the  net   income   (No.  5); 

average  for  the  whole  experiment 

Experiment  in  which  the  net  outgo  is  far- 
thest above  the  net  income  (No.  14);  aver- 
age lor  the  whole  experiment 

Average  for  9  experiments 

BxperimentswlthA.  W.8.:  Averageforlexperi- 

ment 

Experiments  with  J.  F.  S.:  Average  for  3  experi- 

mentH 

Experiments  with  E.  O.,  A.  W.  8..  and  1.  F.  8.: 
Average  for  13  experiments 

WORK  IXPBRIMENTS. 

Experiments  with  E.  O.:  Average  for  2  experi- 
ments   

Experiments  with  J.  F. ».:  Average  for  4  experi- 
ments   

Experiments  with  E.  O.  and  J.  F.  S.:  Average  for 

6  experiments 

Rest  and  work  experiments:  Average  for 
19  experiments 


Num- 
ber of 


Net  income 

(potential 

x^"ri    energy  of 

"1*";     mnlprlRl 

mental 


days. 


material 
oxidized 


in  body). 


Net  outgo 
( kinetic  en- 
ergy given 

off  from 
body.) 


Calortet. 

2,4(« 


2,131 

2,288 

2,804 
2,118 
2,255 


3,865  I 
3,539 
3,669  I 
2,690 


Difference  (in  terms 
of  net  income). 


Oaloriet. 
2,379  I 

2,193 

2,278  ■ 

2.279 
2,136 
2,250 


3,829 
3,540 

2,682 


Calorifs.    Per  cent. 


-103 

-I-  62 

-  10 

-  26 
+  18 

-  5 

-  .16  i 

^     'i 

-  13 

1 

-  8 


-4.1 

-^2.9 

-  .4 
-1.1 

+  .8 

-  .2 


.9 
0 
.4 
.8 


The  authors  note  that  the  experiments  reported  practically  affoni  a  demonstration 
of  the  action  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  living  organinm. 

Hesults  of  experimenta  on  the  metaboliam  of  matter  and  energy  in  the 
human  body,  W.  O.  Atwatkr,  F.  G.  Bbnedict,  et  ai,  (Connecticut  Starrs  Sla.  Jipt. 
1900,  pp.  96-1S9). — Noted  above  from  another  publication. 

Contribution  to  the  subject  of  metaboliam  of  matter  and  energy  in  man, 
A.  LOE^vY  and  F.  MOllbr  (Arch.  Anal.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Aht.,  1901,  pp.  299-322; 
abs.  in  Zlschr.  Vmtermtch.  Xahr.u.  Clenussmll.,  S  (1902),  So.  6, p.  362). — Kx()erlment8  are 
reported  of  which  one  of  the  authors  was  the  subject.  During  4  days  only  ordinary 
laboratory  work  was  performed.     During  the  6  remaining  days  of  the  experimental 
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period  the  subject  walked  20  to  22  kilogranmieters  per  day.  The  diet  contained  odIt 
a  small  quantity  of  protein,  the  amount  being  just  sufficient  for  the  days  in  which 
no  work  was  performed.  On  the  other  days  the  amount  of  nitrogen-free  materiil 
was  increased.  During  the  work  period  the  nutrients  were  much  more  thoroughly 
assimilated  than  during  the  days  in  which  the  subject  did  not  work.  When  no  work 
was  performed  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  On  the  other  days  there  was  a  gain  in 
nitrc^n  and  a  lose  of  fat. 

Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of  food,  \V.  O.  Atwater  ( I'.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer's  Bui.  14S,  pp.  4S,  dgnu.  3). — The  cheniical  composition  anil  nsss 
of  food  are  discussed,  as  well  as  digestion,  assimilation,  excretion,  dietary  studies  aiid 
standards,  cooking  of  food,  errors  in  foo<l  economy,  and  related  topics.  This  Iwlle- 
tin  is  designed  as  a  summary  of  available  information  on  these  topics  with  special 
reference  to  the  results  obtaine<l  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  investigations  and 
the  closely  related  work  of  the  agricultural  ex|ieriinent  stations. 

Nutrition  investigtitiona  amon^  fruitarians  and  Chinese  at  the  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1899-1901,  M.  K.  Jaffa  ( l\  S.  Dept.  A^.. 
Office  of  Eaperimenl  SlaUons  But.  107,  pp.  4S,  pi.  7).— Dietary  studies  are  reported 
with  a  family  of  so-called  fruitarians  w^ho  lived  almost  exclusively  upon  raw  fruits 
and  nuts,  as  well  as  similar  studies  of  Cliinese  performing  ilifferent  amount*  of  mus- 
cular work.  The  digestibility  of  the  fruitarian  diet  wa.s  al.xo  studied,  as  well  as  the 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  with  one  of  the  subjects.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amounts  of  nutrients  consumed  per  day  by  the  fruitarians  and  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  diet: 


Dietary  studies  of  fruitarians  and  Chinese — Amounts  consumed  per  person  per  dag. 


FrulUirian«: 

Woman,  33  ycara  old 
Woman,  30  yeant  old 

Girl,  13  yean  old 

Boy,  9  years  old 

Girl,  6  yearHold 

(ilrl,  7  yean  old 

Chinese: 

Dentist'H  family 

laundry  aiwoeiation. 
Trucic-farm  lalxirers. 


Cost. 

Protein. 

Cnils. 

flram*. 

23.7 

:« 

17.2 

25 

19.0 

•26 

19.9 

27 

17.0 

24 

■27.5 

40 

'           1«.4 

115 

21.0 

135 

19.7 

144 

Fat. 


r«rlj4>hy-      Fael 
drates.'      value. 


Grams,  i 

m 

57  ! 

52 

S« 

58 

72 

113 
76 
95 


OrmH- 

lao 

99 
1S7 
152 
134 
134 


566  I 
640  , 


Oaimn. 
I.XU 
l.OW 
1,23 
1.2» 
List 

i;aie 

t.T» 

{.set 

4.1« 


In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  proportion  of  rii^e  in  tlie  diet  was  especially  studied. 
and  the  amount  of  this  cereal  eaten  was  compared  with  the  amounts  of  wheat  flour 
and  other  carbohydrate  foods  in  ordinary  dietaries.  Concerning  the  Chinese  diet- 
aries, the  following  statements  were  ma<ie:  "  The  Chinese  studieil,  who  are  Iwliex'wi 
to  lx<  fairly  representative  of  Chinese  residents  in  California  in  similar  euiploymwit, 
did  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  live  almost  entirely  upon  a  vegetable  diet.  Indeeil, 
they  approachetl  no  nearer  to  such  a  diet  than  does  the  average  American,  who  ha? 
no  thought  of  doing  without  animal  food.  The  diet  was  varietl  and  the  dietaries' 
were  well  balanced,  approaching  quite  closely  to  the  commonly  accepted  dietanr 
standards.  Many  of  the  foods  eaten  were  unfamiliar  to  most  Americans,  but  neTe^ 
theless  can  not  be  regarded  as  other  than  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

"The  Chinese  dietary  is  commonly  believed  to  be  very  inexpensive  and  liinit^i 
in  amount.  As  shown  by  these  studies,  it  was  quite  cheap,  but  was  neither  scanty 
nor  inferior. 

"Rice  on  an  average  constituted  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total  food 
consume<l,  and  held  much  the  same  relation  to  the  total  foixi  of  the  Chinese  as  d-J 
bread  and  other  <'ereal8,  starches,  etc.,  to  the  total  food  of  the  ordinary  Americto 
family." 
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A  diet  with  a  small  amount  of  protein,  W.  Caspari  {Arch.  Anat.  ».  Physiol., 
Physiol.  Abl.,  1901,  pp.  3gSSS7;  abs.  in  Ztsehr.  IhUersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  5 
{ISOg),  No.  6,  p.  S64). — In  a  10-day  metabolism  experiment,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  snbject,  the  author  endeavored  to  learn  the  protein  minimum.  When  the  daily 
diet  furnished  13.26  gm.  nitrogen  it  was  possible  to  attain  nitrogen  equilibrium. 
This  was  not  the  case  when  the  daily  diet  furnished  10.11  gm.  nitrogen.  'From  a 
comparison  of  his  results  with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators,  the  atUhnr  con- 
cludes that  the  minimum  amount  of  protein  required  varies  with  different  individuals, 
and  may  also  vary  with  the  same  individual  within  rather  wide  limits. 

The  diet  of  priaoners,  F.  Hirschfbld  {Ztsehr.  IHcUet.  u.  Phys.  Ther.,  4  (1901), 
pp.  S7-5S;  abs.  in  Ztsehr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gmussmll.,  5  {1901),  No.  6,  p.  g62).— 
An  investigation  of  the  diet  of  a  Berlin  prison  is  reported. 

Dietaries  [at  the  New  Tork  State  Reformatory],  Z.  B.  Brockway  {New  York 
State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  Yearbook  1899,  pp.  18-22). — Brief  statements  are  made 
concerning  experimental  diets  furnished  to  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory.     The  total  protein  and  energy  supplied  are  recorded. 

The  tlxerax>eutic  \ise  of  a  ve^tarian  diet,  T.  Rumpp  (Ztsehr.  Diaiel.  u.  Phys. 
Ther.,  4  {1901),  pp.  2S-S7;  abs.  in  Ztsehr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  (ItnussmU.,  6  (1902), 
No.  6,  p.  265). — ^The  author  found  that  a  man  long  accustomed  to  an  absolute  vege- 
tarian diet  consumed  daily  73  gm.  protein,  28.6  gm.  fat,  and  608  gm.  carbohydrates. 
The  therapeutic  uses  of  a  vegetarian  diet  are  spoken  of.  The  author  believes,  how- 
ever, that  for  persons  in  health  a  mixed  diet  is  to  be  preferred. 

Some  new  food  products  made  from  skim  milk,  J.  KO.vig  (Fiihling's  Landw. 
Ztg..  51  (1902),  No.  1,  pp.  6-8). — Several  soluble  and  insoluble  casein  products  which 
are  made  from  skim  milk  are  described,  thSir  composition  given,  and  their  manufac- 
ture and  food  value  discussed. 

Slimy  bread,  H.  Svoboda  (Oesterr.  Chern.  Zlg.,  4  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  418,  419).— K 
bacteriological  study  of  slimy  bread  of  local  manufacture  is  reported. 

Concerning  the  examination  and  valuation  of  egg  pastes,  M.  Mansfbld 
(Oesterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  4  (1901),  No.  19,  pp.  442,  44S). — Analytical  data  are  reported. 

Nutritive  value  and  chemical  composition  of  vegetables,  A.  Larbal^rier 
(Jardin,  1901,  May  5,  p.  137;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  ser.,  2  (1901), 
May,  pp.  468-4t>0;  Rev.  Agr.  Reunion,  7  (1901),  No.  12,  pp.  50^-^05).— Analytical 
data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  bacteriology  of  vegetables  grrown  on  an  infected  soil,  Wurz  and 
Bocroes  (Arch.  Med.  Exper.  el  Anal.  Path.,  Paris,  1.  ser.,  1.1  (1901),  p.  575;  abs.  in 
Public  Health,  14  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  250, 251). — Experiments  showed  that  v^etables 
grown  in  infected  soils  or  watered  with  infected  solutions  transmitted  pathogenic 
bacteria  under  the  experimental  conditions. 

Concerning  the  amylolitic  effect  of  saliva,  P.  Bielpeld  (Ztsehr.  Biol.,  41  (1901), 
No.  S,  pp.  S60-S67). — Experiments  are  reported  in  detail  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  within  the  experimental  limits  ( 1  to  10  cc.  saliva  or  ptyalin  solution)  the 
quantity  of  ptyalin  present  is  without  effect  upon  the  sugar  produced.  Further,  the 
percentage  amount  of  starch  was  without  influence,  provided  the  absolute  quantity  of 
starch  remained  the  same  in  a  given  experiment.  The  larger  the  absolute  quantity 
of  starch  in  a  given  test,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar  produced. 

A  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  quantitative  effect  of  pepsin,  F.  KrO- 
OER  ( Ztsehr.  Biol. ,  41  (1901) ,  No.  S,  pp.  S78-S92).—T\\e  author's  experiments  led  to  the 
following  conclusions:  The  amount  of  cleavage  products  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  ferment  present,  though  not  proportionally.  Provided  the  albumen  present 
remains  the  same,  the  quantitative  action  of  pepsin  increases  with  diminished  pro- 
tein concentration,  but  not  proportionally.  The  larger  the  absolute  amount  of  albu- 
men, the  greater  the  amount  of  cleavage  products  which  are  produced.  These 
deductions  are  compared  with  those  noted  above  in  experiments  with  ptyalin. 
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Further  observation*  on  the  quantitative  digestive  power  of  pepsin,  F. 
KRtk.BR  {Ztuchr.  Biol.,  41  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  467-48S). — In  the  experiments  reported, 
the  effect  of  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  daring  the  proteolytic 
atlion  of  pepsin  was  studied.  According  to  the  author,  pepsin  acts  most  powerfollj 
when  the  digestive  mixture  contains  from  0.18  to  0.4  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
author's  experiments  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  work  of  other  observers. 

On  the  preserving'  of  fresh  meat  and  on  preserved  meat  from  a  hygienic  and 
sanitary  standpoint,  W.  Rohakdt  ( VrUjuchr.  (ferichU.  Med.  u.  OefaUL  .Snnitdtac., 
S.  Mr.,  31  (1901),  pp.  SSl-355;  abs.  in  Ztgchr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  GentutnOl.,  S  (1901], 
No.  8,  p.  269). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

A  list  of  licenses  granted  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1901,  G.  G.  Hutchison  (Penngylixmia  Dept.  Agr.  Bd. 
86,  pp.  431). — In  addition  to  a  list  of  the  licenses  granted  during  the  firet  6  luoatfaE 
of  1901  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  the  bulletin  enumerates  the  food 
samples  analyzed  and  the  suits  and  legal  proceedings  instituted  from  January  1, 
1900,  to  July  1,  1901. 

"Of  the  507  samples  analyzed  under  the  pure-food  act  233  proved  to  be  pure  and 
274  adulterated.  Of  the  18  samples  of  cheese  10  were  full  cream  and  8  below  stand- 
ard. Of  the  94  samples  of  milk  61  were  pure  and  33  adulterated.  Of  the  37 
samples  of  condenseil  milk  19  were  pure  and  7  adulterated.  Of  the  66  8ampieEd 
vinegar  analyzed  41  were  pure  and  25  adulterated." 
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Analyses  of  fodders  and  feeding  stufib,  A.  P.  Bryant  (Ckmnedirul  Slom  fia. 
Rpl.  1900,  ]>i>.  83-95) . — In  studying  the  effects  of  nitrogenous  fertilizera  upon  the 
composition  of  fetnling  stuffs,  analj'ses  were  made  of  a  number  of  samples  of  cowpea 
fexlder,  com  stover,  soy-bean  seeil,  and  white  flint  c-orn.  A  niunlier  of  miscellaneooe 
f<Klder8  and  feeding  stuffs  were  also  analyzed,  including  com  fodder  for  silage,  com 
stover,  oat  straw,  hay  from  mixed  grasses,  rowen,  Hungarian  grass  hay,  oat-and-pe» 
hay,  com  silage,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  gluten  meals,  com-and-mb  meal.  i-nttr«n»>«l 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middliii)?',  n'"0'i'i'l  wheat,  ijrain  iiii.\tun>?,  ajul  .several  pro- 
prietary and  mixed  feeds.  In  stiulyiiif;  tlie  effect  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  the  total 
nitrogen  and  nitric-acid  nitiotren  were  detemiineil  to  learn  whether  the  increase  in 
protein,  which  has  been obeerxed  to  follow  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  was  due 
to  an  increase  of  albuminoids  or  to  nitratef  taken  u]>  by  the  plants.  The  proporti«i 
of  nitric  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  in  orchard  gra«!  in  [wt  experiments  ranged  from 
0.029  per  cent  to  0.041  per  cent;  in  Hungarian  grass  (iMjt  exjieriments),  from  0.035 
per  cent  to  0.048  per  cent;  in  corn  silage  (plat  e.\i>erimcnts),  from  0.010  to  0.018  per 
cent;  in  cowpea  fodder  (plat  experiments),  from  0.0()5  to  0.009  per  I'cnt;  and  in  core 
stover  (plat  experiments),  from  0.009  to  0.01  jkt  cent. 

According  to  the  author.  "There  was  a  larger  ])roi>ortion  of  nitrates  present  in 
the  samples  from  the  pot  experiments  than  in  those  from  the  plat  experiments:  '' 
comparison,  however,  is  between  different  crops.  It  may  be  i)ossible  that  there  »  ^- 
less  leeching  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  in  the  i>ot  experiments,  but  on  this  point  these 
investigations  furnish  no  evidence.  While  the  first  cutting  of  orehanl  grai«  in  the 
pot  experiments  containetl  ai)])reciable  amounts  of  nitrates,  the  rowen  from  the  saaie 
pots  contained  none.  The  corn  seeds,  as  was  to  be  expecte<l,  gave  no  tests  for  nitrates. 
No  nitrates  were  found  in  the  corn  stover  grown  on  the  plats  supplieil  with  the  min- 
eral fertilizers  without  nitrogen." 

Concentrated  feed  stufis,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (MafnaehtueUi  Sla.  But.  78,  pp.  40,pai- 
4)- — The  more  common  commercial  l)y-products  used  as  concentratt-ii  feeds  are 
described,  and  analyses  made  in  wx'ordance  with  the  State  feeding-stufi  law  »!« 
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reported  of  cotton-seed  ineal,  linseed  ineal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  germ-oil  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  mixed  feeds,  wheat  bran,  distillers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  oil  meal, 
bean  meal,  green-pea  meal,  cereal  breakfast-food  by-products,  corn  meal,  hominy 
meal,  oat  feed,  cob  meal,  Graham  flour,  rye  meal,  rye  middlings,  wheat-hay  feed, 
a  by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  baby  food,  Kafir  com,  clover  meal, 
poultry  feeds  made  from  grains,  meat  and  bone  meals,  and  meat  scrap. 

Average  composition  of  feeding'  stuffs,  W.  Freak  (I'ennsylvama  Dept.  A(fr. 
Sul.  S7,  pp.  41)' — Data  showing  the  composition  and  digestible  nutrients  in  fee<ling 
stuffs  are  reprinted  from  various  sources.  A  method  for  computing  the  cx>m position 
of  mixed  feeds  is  given. 

Concentrated  feeding  stu^  and  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Wisconsin, 
1902,  F.  W.  WoLL  ( WiiKotmn  Sla.  Bui.  90,  ;»?>.  *).— A  list  of  23  brands  of  feeding 
stuSs  and  6  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  during  1902,  with  the  text  of 
the  Wisconsin  feeding-stuff  law  and  the  fertilizer  law. 

Analyses  of  grrasses  and  fodder  plants,  J.  C.  BrOnnich  ( Queaidand  Agr.  Jour., 
9  {1901),  No.  6,  pp.  57B-675). — Proximate  analyses  are  reported  of  hay  and  grass 
from  alfalfa  (Medicago  mtiva),  prairie  grass  (Bromus  unio/oiftet),  cotrkstoot  grass 
(Dactylis  glomeraia),  and  Paspalum  dilatatum.  The  author  also  reports  ash  analyses 
of  different  sorts  of  hay. 

Dried  brewers'  grains,  T.  Dikthich  (Ixindir.  Verx.  iStal.,  50  (1901),  So.  3-S,  pp. 
sd7-256,  fig».  6) . — A  summary  of  the  available  information  on  the  production  and 
feeding  value  of  brewers'  grains.  '  A  number  of  forms  of  apparatus  for  drying  this 
material  are  described. 

Dried  distillery  refuse,  T.  Dietrich  (Landu:  Vers.  fML,  56  (1901),  No.  ^-3,  pp. 
967-263). — The  composition  and  feeding  value  of  distillery  refuse  is  discussed,  a 
number  of  investigations  on  the  subject  l>eing  summarized. 

Tang,  P.  R.  Sollibd  (Tid*»kr.  Nortke  Ixindbr.,  1901,  pp.  l.i-iiO;  al>s.  in  C-mtU. 
Agr.  Chem.,  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  375-.V7). — The  composition  of  a  numl)er  of  sorte  of 
seaweeds  used  as  feeding  stuffs  is  given,  together  with  results  of  artificial  digestion 
experiments.  Accortling  to  the  author,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
eeaweeds  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  pentosans,  and  on  this  account  may  be 
satisfactorily  combined  with  materials  rich  in  protein.  The  iodin  which  the  plants 
contain  is  also  regarded  as  of  importance. 

Silkworm  excrement  as  a  feeding  stuff,  G.  E.  Kahetti  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital., 
S4  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  865-880,  fig.  i)  .—Analytical  data  are  reported,  showing  that 
the  n:iaterial  studied  consisted  largely  of  carbohydrates. 

On  the  preservation  of  feeding  cakes,  R.  W.  Tuinzinci  (Landw.  Ver».  ,%it., 
56  (1901),  No.  2-S,  pp.  153, 154). — Experiments  which  are  briefly  reported  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  water  content  observed  when  linseed  cake  is  stored 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  mold. 

Ezx>eriments  on  the  utilization  of  the  protein  of  gluten,  O.  Kellner  ( Ixmdw. 
Vert.  Stal.,  56  (1901),  No.  2-3,  ]>p.  149-152). — Experiment  showed  that  considerable 
more  ether  extract  could  lie  obtained  from  gluten  by  digesting  with  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  l)efore  extra<;ting  with  ether  than  was  the  case  by  the  ordinary 
method.  On  the  Ixisis  of  such  experimental  work  the  author  calculates  that  the 
physiological  nutritive  value  of  1  gm.  of  gluten  protein  is  equal  to  4.697  calories. 
The  work  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  author's  earlier  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  10, 
p.  669),  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  the  new  values  do  not  modify  the  conclu- 
sions previously  reached. 

Kethods  of  analyzing  blood  and  the  value  of  such  data  for  studying  pro- 
teid  metabolism,  G.  Ascoli  (Arch.  Phynol.  \_Pftugfr'\,  87  (1901),  No.  1-2,  pp.  103- 
116). — Experiments  are  described  and  discussed. 

Experiments  on  artificially  lowering  the  protein  metabolism  of  a  sheep 
having  fever,  8.  Weber  (Ardi.  Exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  47  (1901),  pp.  19-47; 
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abt.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  190S,  I,  No.  3,  p.  £19). — Experimental  data  are  reported  and 
discussed. 

The  digestibility  of  glucose  and  its  influence  upon  the  utilization  of  jno- 
tein,  L.  Duclert  and  R.  S6n^vier  (Ann.  Agron.,  37  (1901),  p.  S09;  abt.  in  CatU. 
Ayr.  Chem.,  31  (ISOU),  No.  1,  pj).  IS,  16). — Experiments  in  which  rabbits  were  fed  glu- 
cose in  addition  to  meadow  hay,  showed  that  glucom  was  readily  digested,  provided 
the  amount  eaten  did  not  exceed  some  25  gm.  per  kilogram  body  weight.  A  test  in 
which  glucose  was  fed  with  alfalfa  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  effect  the 
digestibility  of  protein.  The  rabbits  fed  alfalfa  digested  only  67  per  cent  of  tb«  total 
protein,  those  fed  alfalfa  and  glucose  digested  66  per  cent 

The  formation  of  sugar  from  fat,  O.  Loewi  (Arch.  Exper.  Path.  u.  PharmaioL, 
47  (1901),  pp.  68-76;  ai>».  in  Chem.  CenM.,  190S,  I,  No.  3,  pp.  iiO,  5#7).— Experi- 
ments with  dogs  fed  phlorizine  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  protectkni 
of  protein  by  fat  was  not  brought  about  by  preserving  the  entire  protein  molecule, 
but  by  the  retention  of  the  nitrogen  radical  of  the  protein,  while  the  carbohydrate 
radical  was  used  in  other  ways. 

The  behavior  of  xylan  in  the  animal  body,  B.  Slowtzopf  (Ztfthx.  PkyM. 
Chan.,  34  (1901),  No.  i,  pp.  181-193). — Experiments  on  the  digestion  of  xylan  were 
made  with  rabbits.  It  was  found  that  from  33.17  to  82.91  per  cent  was  digested. 
Of  the  resorbetl  xylan  only  a  small  portion  (1.49  to  4.63  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
eaten)  was  recovered  in  the  urine.  The  remainder  was  apparently  utilized  by  the 
animal.     It  is  un(!ertain,  according  to  the  author,  whether  zylan  is  a  nutrient 

Steer  feeding,  D.  0.  Nourse  (  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  ISl,  pp.  15-19). — .K  15-week  trial 
with  6  lots  of  2  steers  eac;h,  to  test  hay  alone  and  with  silage  in  comparison  irith 
com  stover,  and  to  compare  whole  com  with  com  meal,  alone  and  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  bran,  is  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows: 

"A  combination  of  foods,  both  grain  and  roughage,  is  beet  from  every  standpoint 
Ground  com  is  better  than  whole  com  after  it  has  become  hard.  A  mixture  of  com 
meal  and  bran  gave  greatest  gain  and  with  least  expense  per  pound.  Cotton-eeed 
meal  was  not,  in  these  experiments,  used  with  sucj^ss,  due  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  in  former  years  the  steers  ha<l  not  become  accustomed  to  it.  Sili^  was  a 
very  economical  addition  to  the  roughage.  Stover  gave  a  bad  showing  when  used 
without  other  roughage." 

Conformation  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  .4.  M.  Soulb  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  FmiMri 
Bui.  143,  pp.  44,  Jigs.  44). — With  the  object  of  pointing  out  the  differences  between 
goo<l  and  inferior  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  and  the  extent  to  which  certain  deEiiaUe 
qualities  effect  their  value  for  beef  and  dairy  purposes,  the  author  discusses  the  con- 
formation of  cattle  and  stock  judging,  giving  detailed  information  regarding  the 
conformation  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Typical  animals  of  various  grades  are 
descTibed  and  the  poasibility  of  grading  up  common  stock  by  crossing  is  dijuiissed 
and  explained. 

The  comparative  value  and  the  effect  upon  lamb  crop  of  feeding  varioos 
rations  to  ewes  in  winter,  W.  1,.  ('vhi.vi.k  i  Wisiimsin  Sta.  H/fl.  r.nn,  jij!.  lfi--'4'-— 
Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  Hi,  p.  77),  the  comparative  merits  of  different  sortetrf 
coarse  fodder  in  combination  with  jrrain  wa.s  tested  ^¥ith  4  lots  of  12  ewes  each.  The 
grain  ration  of  all  the  lots  consistcii  of  Q.h  lb.  bran  and  oats  1 : 1  per  head  daily.  !»• 
1  was  also  fed  com  fodder  and  lurn  ntover,  lot  2  corn  silage  and  corn  stover,  lot  3 
corn  silage  and  blue-grass  hay,  and  lot  4  pugar  Ijeets  and  blue-grass  hay.  The  con 
fo<lder  contained  43  per  cent  ear  corn.  .AH  the  ewes  weighed  about  140  Ibp.  each  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  In  12  weeks  the  lots  gaineil  140,  33,  156,  and  175  lbs., 
respectively,  the  corresponding  cost  of  food  per  head  being  0.71,  0.7,  1.07,  and  L3t 
cts.  The  lots  dropped  respectixeiy  18,  16,  19,  and  21  lambs,  the  average  wagbta* 
birth  being  7.05,  8.82,  7.98,  and  7..')  lbs. 

According  to  the  author,  the  com  fodder,  corn  stover,  and  com  .«ilage  rations  ww« 
the  cheapest  and  the  ration  rantaining  roots  and  hay  the  most  expensive,  the  «K 
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of  the  ration  in  the  latter  case  being  approximately  double  that  of  the  ration  con- 
taining milage  and  fodder  or  stover  and  fodder.  From  this  and  a  former  test  the 
conclnsion  is  drawn  that  com  silage  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  feeds 
for  breeding  ewes  in  winter,  and  that  a  ration  supplying  coarse  fodder  entirely  in  the 
form  of  com  fodder  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

The  food  requirements  of  the  pi^  for  maintenance  and  gain,  F.  D.  Taylor, 
reported  by  W.  A.  Henry  ( Wiscongin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  S7-7S).—T\\e  amount  of 
feed  required  for  maintenance  and  for  gain  was  tested  with  4  pigs,  2  being  high-grade 
Berkshires  and  2  razorback-Berkshire  crosses,  the  investigation  being  similar  to  work 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  77).  The  rations  selected  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  wheat  bran,  com  meal,  and  oil  meal  in  varying  proportions.  These  materials 
were  analyzed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  pigs  weighed  about  50  lbs.  each. 
A  grain  mixture  was  fed  sufficient  for  maintenance  at  this  weight.  The  ration  was 
then  increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  rapid  gains  until  the  pigs  weighed  100  lbs. 
eacb.  A  period  on  a  maintenance  ration  was  then  followed  by  a  second  period  of 
gain,  the  pigs  weighing  at  the  close  150  lbs.  It  was  found  that  on  an  average  the 
pigs  at  50  lbs.  required  0.48  lb.  shorts,  0.24  lb.  com  meal,  and  0.08  lb.  oil  meal  daily 
for  maintenance.  At  100  lbs.  they  required  1.14  lbs.  shorts,  0.57  lb.  com  meal,  and 
0.19  lb.  oil  meal;  and  at  150  lbs.  they  required  1.2  lbs.  shorts,  0.6  lb.  com  meal,  and 
0.2  lb.  oil  meal.  On  an  average  the  ration  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  furnished 
0.258  lb.  protein,  0.069  lb.  ether  extract,  0.069  lb.  nitrogen-free  extract,  0.898  lb. 
crade  fiber,  and  0.052  lb.  ash. 

The  author  notes  that  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  the  150-lb.  pig  consumed 
least  and  the  100-lb.  pig  most.  On  an  average  the  pigs  required  for  maintenance  com 
meal,  shorts,  and  oil  meal,  furnishing  an  amoimt  of  dry  matter  equivalent  to  1.41 
per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  or  an  amount  of  middlings  furnishing  dry  matter  equiv- 
alent to  1.37  per  cent  of  the  live  weight.  No  differences  were  observed  in  the  several 
periods  between  the  razorbacks  and  grade  Berkshires. 

The  food  requirements  daring  the  periods  of  gain  were  also  recorded,  the  results 
being  expressed  for  average  weights  of  76  lbs.,  125  lbs.,  and  175  Ibe.  At  these 
weights  the  pigs  required  on  an  average  62.5  days,  58.8  days,  and  54.5  days,  respec- 
tively, to  gain  50  lbs.  The  dry  matter  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  was  3.19,  4.22, 
and  6.41  lbs.  The  dry  matter  consimied  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  daily  at 
the  3  weights  was  3.4,  2.9,  and  3.06  lbs.  The  estimated  dry  matter  in  that  portion 
of  the  daily  food  required  for  maintenance  was  1.22  lbs.,  1.76  lbs.,  and  1.80  lbs., 
respectively.  It  was  calculated  that  the  portion  of  the  food  required  for  mainte- 
nance at  the  different  weights  constituted  1.62,  1.4,  and  1.08  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  live  weight.  The  author  notes  that  the  food  eaten  for  a  given  gain  in  weight 
increases  materially  with  increased  weight.  The  daily  requirement  for  maintenance 
alec  increases,  which  would  "tend  to  show  that  the  75-lb.  pig  would  be  the  most 
profitably  fed."  But  it  also  appeared  that  as  the  pigs  increased  in  weight  a  smaller 
amount  of  food  in  proportion  to  body  weight  was  required  for  maintenance,  while 
the  daily  gain  was  larger.  This,  according  to  the  author,  would  indicate  that  "the 
1 75-lb.  pig  is  fed  at  a  greater  profit  than  either  the  75  or  the  125  lb.  pig." 

The  digestibility  of  the  full  ration  was  tested  when  the  pigs  weighed  125  lbs.  and 
that  of  the  maintenance  ration  when  they  weighed  150  lbs.  each.  On  full  feed  the 
average  coefficients  of  digestibility  were  dry  matter  78.4,  protein  73.9,  fat  78.4,  and 
nitrogen-free  extract  89.2  per  cent.  On  a  maintenance  ration  the  average  coefficients 
were  dry  matter  54.6,  protein  75.8,  fat  82.5,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  78.8  per  cent. 
ExperimentB  in  pig^  feeding,  W.  L.  Carlylb  and  T.  F.  McConkell  (  Witcormn 
SUi.  Rpt.  1801,  pp.  S6-S8,  Jigs.  17) . — ^Two  tests  similar  in  purpose  to  those  previously 
carried  on  at  the  station  are  reported  (£.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  78). 

JSffect  of  feeding  txiriout  grain  rations  to  growing  and  fattening  hogs,  W.  L.  Cdrlyle  and 
T.  F.  McOmnell  (pp.  26-44,  figs.  13). — ^Using  2  lots  each  made  up  of  3  pure-bred  pigs 
and  2  razorback-Poland-China  grades,  the  authors  compared  the  relative  merits  of 
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com  and  rye  1  :  1  and  peas  and  wheat  shorte  1  :  2,  all  the  grains  being  finely  ground. 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  first  ration  was  1  :  8.2  and  of  the  second  1  :  4.1.  The  test 
covered  12  weeks.  The  average  weight  of  the  pigs  at  the  beginning  was  1.32  lbs. 
The  average  gain  per  pig  per  day  in  the  2  lots  was  0.96  and  0.62  lb.,  respectively,  the 
feed  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  being  5.52  and  7.62  lbs.  The  pigs  were  slaoghtered  lad 
the  results  of  a  block  test  recorded,  which  included  determinations  of  the  strength 
of  the  bones  and  tendonn  in  addition  to  the  usual  data.  As  pointed  out  by  tlie 
authors,  lot  1  ate  more  and  gained  more  than  lot  2.  In  other  words,  the  ration  with 
the  wide  nutritive  ratio  was  the  more  pft)fitable. 

The  renUtt  of  a  feeding  trial  to  determine  the  coinpanUive  effect  of  feeding  jngt  ratimucf 
com  meal  and  of  grwind  peas,  W.  L.  Oarlyle  (pp.  44-58,  flgs.  4). — To  farther  test  the 
comparative  value  of  ground  peas  and  com  meal,  these  grains  were  each  fed  alone, 
using  2  loti<  each  made  up  of  2  razorback  pigs,  1  Yorkshire,  and  2  razorback  gnies, 
weighing  on  an  average  some  48  lbs.  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  In  SOweekt 
the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  lot  1  (fetl  peas)  was  0.75  lb.  In  lot  2  (fed  com 
meal)  it  was  0.63  lb.  The  feed  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  was  4.52  and  4.91  lbs.,  respec- 
tively, the  corresponding  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  6.78  and  4.34  cts.  At  the 
close  of  the  test  the  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  a  block  test  made.  The  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  pea  ration  was  1  :  3.18  and  of  the  corn  ration  1  :  9.75.  According  to  the 
author,  the  pigd  fed  peas,  i.  e.,  the  narrower  ration,  gave  much  better  results  than  the 
lot  fed  corn.  "The  razorback -Poland-China  cross-bred  pigs  ate  the  most  grain,  made 
the  greatest  average  gain,  had  much  the  lai^r  quantity  of  internal  fat,  and  the  great- 
est thickness  of  surface  fat  on  outside  of  body." 

From  the  2  tests  a  number  of  general  deductions  were  drawn  which  are  in  effect  as 
follows:  Feeding  stuffs  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean 
meat  in  the  carcass  of  growmg  pigs  and  may  also  materially  affect  the  de^'elopment 
of  the  various  internal  organs  and  the  breaking  strength  of  the  bones  and  tendons. 
A  ration  of  peas  and  shorts  give  a  larger  proportion  of  l^ui  meat,  firmer  flesh, 
stronger  bone  and  more  l)loo<l  than  a  ration  of  com  and  rye.  A  ration  of  peaf,  when 
compare<l  with  a  ration  of  com,  gave  more  marked  results  in  these  respects  than  did 
the  ration  of  peas  and  shorts  when  compared  with  com  and  rye.  Rations  of  com 
and  com  and  rye  when  fed  to  growing  pigs  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  their 
internal  organs  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fat  meat  The  thigh  bones  of  pi|B 
fed  upon  peau  were  on  the  average  26.9  per  cent  stronger  than  the  thigh  bones  of  pi^ 
of  the  same  age  and  breeding  fed  upon  com.  "At  the  prevailing  market  prices  far 
the  grains  in  the  rations  fed,  com  has  proved  to  be  a  much  cheaper  feed  for  hogs  than 
peas.  Owing  to  the  olwerved  tendency  to  a  lessened  development  of  the  internal 
organs  and  a  reduction  in  the  comparative  strength  of  bones  in  corn-fed  hogs,  it  is 
still  an  open  question  if,  in  the  case  of  breeding  stock,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
feetl  a  much  more  expensive  ration  than  lorn  and  build  up  thereby  a  stronger  ^tal- 
ity  in  the  animal." 

Whole  corn  compared  with  corn  meal  for  fattening'  swine,  W.  A.  Heskt 
(  Winconsin  fHa.  Rpt.  1001,  pj>.  I()-1,'> ).— Coutiiuiiiif;  previou.-*  work  (E.  S.  R,  13,  p.  79). 
the  comparative  merits  of  wholo  ami  ground  com  were  tested  with  2  lots,  each  con- 
taining 12  pure-bred  and  grade  \n\ti>,  some  of  the  latter  .showing  razorback  Mood. 
Lot  1  was  fed  whole  com  and  wlu'ut  middlings  2:1;  lot  2  corn  meal  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings 2  :  1,  mixe<l  with  water  to  a  slop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  areiape 
weight  of  the  pigs  of  the  2  lot.s  was^  145  and  148  lbs,  each.  In  the  12  weeks  covered 
by  the  test  the  average  gain  per  head  was  74.4  and  86.5  lbs.  respectively,  the  feed 
consumed  per  poimd  of  gain  being  5.88  and  5.53  lbs.  The  author  notes  that  the  p^ 
fed  com  meal  made  larger  gains  and  ate  more  than  those  fed  whole  com.  Takinf 
iptp  account  the  present  trial  and  those  made  in  former  years,  a  saving  has  heet 
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effected  by  grinding  the  com  in  7  cases  and  in  2  cases  there  has  been  a  loe8.  The 
greatest  saving  was  17.6  and  the  least  6  per  cent.  The  greatest  loss  was  9  per  cent 
and  the  least  2  per  cent.  According  to  the  author,  these  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  coat  of  grinding,  but  are  based  entirely  upon  gains  or  losses  in  weight. 

The  feeding*  value  of  rape  for  swine,  W.  L.  Carlyle  (  Wiscmmn  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  59-67). — Using  2  lots  of  17  pigs  each,  the  feeding  value  of  rape  was  studied.  Lot 
1  was  fed  com  meal  and  shorts  only  ad  libitum,  while  lot  2  was  hurdled  on  rape  and 
fed  the  same  grain  in  addition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  all  the  pigs  weighed 
on  an  average  about  59  lbs.  each.  The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  without  rape  was 
0.85  lb.  and  with  rape  1.06  lbs.  The  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  was  4..37  and 
4.20  lbs.,  respectively.  The  corresponding  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  was  3.78 
and  3.36  cts.  From  this  and  earlier  tests  at  the  station  (E.  R.  K.,  13,  p.  80),  a  num- 
ber of  general  conclusions  are  drawn,  of  which  the  more  important  follow:  When 
properly  grown,  an  acre  of  rape  combined  with  com  and  shorts  has  a  feeding  value 
for  pigs  4  to  10  months  old  equivalent  to  2,436  lbs.  of  the  mixed  grain  and  is  worth 
119.49  per  acre.  As  a  feed  for  growing  pigs  rape  is  superior  to  clover  pasturage. 
Kgs  are  more  thrifty,  have  better  appetites,  and  make  correspondingly  greater  gains 
when  pastured  on  rape  in  conjunction  with  a  grain  ration  than  when  fed  on  grain 
alone.  "Rape  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  cheapest  green  feed  for  swine  that  we 
have  fed.  .  .  .  Hogs  should  not  be  turned  upon  a  rape  pasture  until  the  plants  are 
at  least  12  to  14  in.  high  and  .  .  .  they  should  be  prevented  from  rooting  while  in  the 
rape  field.  Rape  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed  when  fed  alone,  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
any^  live-weight  gain  made  in  hogs,  though  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  just 
about  maintain  themselves  without  loss  of  weight  on  this  feed  alone. 

Our  saddle  horses,  A.  Brixe  {Agr.  Gaz.  Nar  South  Wale»,  IS  {1901),  No.  IS,  pp. 
1563-1588,  ph.  S). — The  local  horse-breeding  industry  is  discussed  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  given. 

Poultry  experiments  in  1900-1901,  G.  M.  Gowell  {Maine  /Sfo.  Bui.  79,  pp. 
9-40). — A  nnmber  of  questions  connected  with  poultry  feeding  were  investigated. 

Coopt  vs.  house  and  yard  (pp.  9-17). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p. 
585),  4  tests  are  reported  on  the  comparative  merits  of  feeding  chickens  in  yards  and 
in  small  coops,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Fren<;h  and  English,  and  later  by 
Canadian  poultry  men.  In  the  first  test  20  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  95  days  old  were 
fed  in  small  coops  a  porridge  of  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings  and  meat  meal  (5:5:2) 
mixed  with  water  for  28  days,  gaining  on  an  average  a  total  of  1.34  11m.  A  pound  of 
gain  required  8.92  lbs.  of  feed.  Sixty-eight  chickens  of  the  same  age,  kept  in  a  small 
house  with  a  small  yard  and  fed  the  same  ration,  made  an  average  gain  of  1.43  lbs., 
reqoiring  5.26  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  In  the  second  test  the  experimental 
conditions  were  the  same,  except  that  the  ration  was  mixed  with  skim  milk  instead 
of  water,  the  amount  of  meat  meal  being  correspondingly  diminished.  The  chickens 
in  coops  gained  on  an  average  1.68  lbs.,  requiring  on  an  average  6.85  lbs.  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain.  Bimilar  values  for  chickens  fed  in  coops  were  1.713  and  4.03.  These 
tests  were  repeated  with  chickens  160  days  old  at  the  banning  of  the  trial.  On  the 
ration  mixed  with  water,  the  chickens  fed  in  coops  gained  an  average  of  0.78  lb. 
each,  requiring  9.74  lbs.  per  pound  of  gain,  while  those  fed  in  yards  gained  on  an 
average  0.45  lb.,  each  requiring  16.87  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  On  the  same 
ration  mixed  with  skim  milk  the  average  gain  of  the  chickens  fed  in  coops  was  0.875 
lb.,  the  feed  required  per  pound  being  8.22.  Similar  values  for  the  chickens  fed  in 
yards  were  0.932  lb.  and  7.63  lbs.  According  to  the  author,  these  results  and  those 
previously  obtained  show  that  close  cooping  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  gain  in  chicken  fattening,  and  that  the  chickens  made  greater  gains  when 
given  a  little  liberty  than  when  kept  in  close  confinement.    The  labor  involved  in 
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cariog  for  birds  in  small  numbers  in  coops  is  greater  than  in  caring  for  an  eqnd 
number  in  a  house  and  yard.  The  results  are  so  pronounced  that  the  author  regards 
them  as  conclusive. 

The  fact  is  also  pointe<l  out  that  larger  gains  were  made  on  the  ration  containing 
skim  milk,  and  also  that  gains  were  more  economically  made  by  the  young  than  the 
older  chickens. 

Experiment  in  incubalion  (pp.  18-25). — The  effect  of  storing  eggs  in  closed  aiet 
and  in  the  open  air,  storing  at  different  temperatures,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
for  a  time  undisturbed,  t.  e.,  "resting"  the  eggs  before  incubation,  was  tested,  w 
well  as  the  time  required  after  mating  to  insure  fertility,  the  duration  of  fertility,  and 
the  relative  fertility  of  eggs  of  different  shapes.  The  following  table  sumiiiani«» 
some  of  the  results  obtauied: 

Effed  of  daring  eggs  in  different  vays. 


Eggs  stored  in  cloHed  cases 

Kkk8  stored  In  open  air 

EftKs  stored  at70°F 

Ekks  «tore<1  at  S0°  F 

Ekkh  rested  before  incubating 

I^gs  nut  rested  before  incubating 
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A  test  made  with  year-old  Plymouth  Hottka  showed  that  eggs  Ijecame  fertile  very 
soon  after  mating  commenced.  The  cockerel  wa.s  put  in  the  pen  with  the  hen*  in  Ibe 
evening  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  mated  with  any  hen  until  daylight  the  next 
morning,  yet  the  eggs  laid  by  2  of  the  hens  not  more  than  40  hours  after  mating 
yielded  vigorous  chicks. 

To  learn  how  long  the  fertility  of  eggs  continues  after  mating  has  been  discon- 
tinued the  cotrkerel  was  removed  from  a  pen  of  year-old  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  eggs 
laid  by  the  20  hens  during  the  next  13  days  were  incubated.  Eight  ^jgs  laid  on  the 
last  day  of  the  test  yielded  3  good  chicks.  Of  the  27  eggs  laid  during  the  tirst  3  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  male,  10  yielded  chicks.  The  30  eggs  laid  on  the  last 
3  days  of  the  test  yielded  7  chicks. 

The  results  show  diminished  fertility,  but  it  is  evident  that  longer  test  periods  are 
needed  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  duration  after  mating.  The  work  is  to  l>e 
continued. 

Of  25  eggs  of  normal  shape,  8  hatched  and  9  were  infertile.  From  the  same  num- 
ber of  very  long  eggs  9  chickens  were  hatched,  12  of  the  <^jgs  proving  infertile. 
From  25  short,  roundish  eggs  7  chickens  were  hatche<l,  8  eggs  pniving  infertile. 
In  the  first  case,  3  chickens  died  in  the  shell  when  well  grown  and  5  by  the  tenth 
day  of  incutation.  Similar  values  for  the  loiiK  ogjre  were  2  and  2,  and  for  the  short, 
roundish  7  and  3. 

Breeding  for  egg  production  (pp.  26-40). — The  testa  begun  at  the  station  several 
years  ago  on  the  possibility  of  breeding  hens  of  superior  egg-producing  qualitu-? 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  586)  were  continued.  The  results,  which  are  reported  in  detai- 
led to  the  following  conclusions: 

"During  the  3  years  in  which  we  have  liecn  selecting  breeding  stock  by  use  of  the 
trap  nests  we  have  found  30  hens  that  laifl  lx.'tween  200  and  251  eggs  ea<'h  in  a  ye»r- 
Twenty-six  of  them  are  now  in  our  breeding  pens  and  constitute — imtil  other  wAH- 
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tions  are  made  to  them — the  'foundation  stock'  upon  which  our  breeding  operations 
are  based.  Males  for  our  use  have  been  raised  from  them  during  the  last  2  years. 
The  number  of  the  foundation  stocli,  now  secured,  makes  practicable  the  avoidance 
of  inbreeding,  and  this  is  to  be  strictly  guarded  against,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  the  inbred 
hen  has  sufficient  constitution  to  enable  her  to  stand  tlio  demands  of  heavy  egg 
production." 

As  the  author  notes,  the  tests  have  not  continued  long  enough  for  final  deductions. 

Poultry  raising'  on  the  farm,  I).  E.  Salmon  (  U.  .V.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer»'  Bid.  14I, 
pp.  16,  figs.  31). — Breeds  of  poultry  and  poultry  raising  are  discussed,  especial  atten- 
tion l>eing  paid  to  poultry  houses,  coops,  fee<ling  troughs,  drinking  fountains,  and 
relat«Hl  topics. 

Experiments  on  feeding  chickens  when  bacteria  are  excluded  and  on  the 
value  of  the  intestinal  bacteria,  Schottei,h\s  (Zltchr.  Vnlenach.  Nahr.  u.  Qeiivm- 
mtl.,  4  (1901),  No.  24,  pp.  1165,  1166).— In  a  paper  presented  at  the  seventy-third 
meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Hamburg,  September,  1901,  the 
author  reported  experiments  with  chickens  hat<;hed  and  fed  in  such  a  way  that  bac- 
teria were  excluded.  The  chickens  ate  readily  and  apparently  digested  their  food 
normally,  yet  they  did  not  gain  in  weight  and  died  after  about  20  days.  Teats 
showed  that  the  feces  were  free  from  bacteria.  At  the  end  of  the  same  perio<l,  chick- 
ens fed  normally  weighe<l  about  3  times  as  much  as  at  the  beginning.  When  the 
chickens  fe*!  under  sterile  conditions  were  inoculated  with  intestinal  bacteria  from 
nonnal  chickens,  they  l)ecame  strong  and  gained  in  weight. 

DAIBY  FABMIHa— DAIBTIira. 

A  study  of  rations  fed  to  milch  cows  in  Connecticut,  C.  S.  Phelps  {Omruc- 
ticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  130-157).— T\i\s  study  began  in  1892  and  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  The  results  for  1892  to  1897  were  presented  at  length  in 
a  previous  report  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  681)  and  are  here  briefly  summar- 
ized. Preliminary  experiments  undertaken  during  the  winters  of  1897-98  and 
1898-99  to  study  the  value  of  rations  based  upon  milk  yields  have  not  been  reported. 
In  the  experiments  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  of  which  a  detailed 'account  is 
given,  the  effect  of  feeding  according  to  the  yield  of  butter  fat  was  studied  with  4 
private  herds  of  8  to  18  cows  each. 

"Two  tests  were  made  with  each  herd,  covering  periods  of  11  or  12  days.  In  the 
first  test  the  entire  herd  was  fed  a  ration  which  was  essentially  the  same  for  each 
cow;  while  in  the  second  test  the  ration  was  varied  according  to  the  yields  of  butter 
fat.  Two  grain  mixtures  were  used  in  the  second  test.  The  first,  together  with  the 
coarse  fodder  used,  was  called  a  basal  ration,  which  was  planned  to  contain  not  far 
from  2  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  daily.  The  actual  amounts  of  digestible  protein  in 
the  basal  ration  varied  from  1.80  to  2.30  Ibe.  The  second  grain  mixture  was  tailed 
a  protein  mixture.  It  was  usually  composed  of  the  feeding  stuffs  which  the  farmer 
was  using,  combined  in  such  proportions  as  to  furnish  approximately  0.3  of  a  pound 
of  digestible  protein  for  each  pound  of  the  mixture. 

"The  plan  of  feeding  in  the  second  test  was  to  use  the  Imsal  ration  for  all  the  cows 
in  the  test,  and  to  add  to  this  varying  quantities  of  the  i)rotein  mixture  according  to 
the  yields  of  butter  fat,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  first  test.  Those  cows  pro- 
ducing from  0.50  to  0.65  lb.  of  butter  fat  in  the  first  test  received  the  basal  ration 
only;  those  producing  from  0.66  to  0.80  lb.  of  butter  fat  received  1  lb.  of  the  pro- 
tein mixture  in  addition  to  the  basal  ration;  those  producing  from  0.81  to  0.95  lb. 
of  butter  fat  received  2  lbs.  of  the  protein  mixture  in  addition  to  the  l>asal  ration; 
while  those  producing  0.96  to  1.10  lbs.  of  butter  fat  received  3  lbs.  of  the  protein 
mixture  in  addition  to  the  basal  ration." 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  each  test: 

Oriffinal  and  suggetUd  rations  fed  to  dairy  cotct. 


Aver- 
age    Digcsti- 
weirht  ble  pro- 
of        tein. 

Fuel 
value. 

Nutri- 
tive 
ratio. 

Total 
costol 
ration. 

Cost, 
less  val- 
ue of 
ma- 

Daily      Daily 

yield  ofyield  of 

milk,    butler. 

Total  Tolal 
cost  of  cost  of 
100  lbs.     1  lb, 

milk,    bntler. 

cows. 

HerdP: 

Lbt. 

IJu. 

Calorif*. 

Centt. 

Ccnln. 

Lbt. 

~  ZJw. 

Onb. 

First  lest 

HOO 

2.71 

31.990 

1:6.3 

22.4 

13.9 

16.6 

1.01 

ti.ss        n 

Second  teat . . 

800 

2.il2 

30.950 

1:4.7 

20.4 

11.1 

16.2 

1.03 

1.36           » 

HerdQ: 

- 

First  test 

750 

2.23 

28.800 

1:6.0 

19.5 

12.0 

13.9          .88 

1.40           2 

Second  test . . 

7S0 

2.37 

27,250 

1:5.2 

19.4 

11.3 

16.3          .96 

1.19           a 

HerdR: 

First  test 

7.W 

1.49 

27,270 

1:8.8 

16.8 

11.2 

15.9          .84 

1.06            » 

Second  test . . 

750 

2.36 

27,-100 

1:5.2 

18.4 

10.0 

16.8           .96 

1.09            » 

Herds: 

First  test 

725 

1.45 

27,290 

1:9.1 

18.0 

12.8 

13.5           .78 

1.S8            M 

Second  teat . . 

?25 

1.98 

26,460 

1:6.2 

17.2 

11.2 

16.7  ,      1.03 

1 

l.OS            17 

"  In  3  of  the  experiments  the  average  cost  of  the  ration  used  in  the  second  test  tw 
less  than  that  of  the  one  used  in  the  first  test.  The  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk 
was  also  less  in  the  second  test  of  the  same  .S  experiments,  while  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing 1  lb.  of  batter  was  less  in  all  cases. 

"The  economy  of  feeding  according  to  the  yield  of  milk  or  of  butter  fat  will  depend 
much  upon  what  yields  are  taken  as  a  basis  in  feeding.  In  these  experiments  there 
was  used  about  2  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  for  0.50  to  0.65  lb.  of  butter  fat,  and  the 
protein  was  increase<l  by  0.3  lb.  for  an  increase  of  0. 15  lb.  in  the  yield  of  fat  In  the 
cases  of  3  hertls  this  plan  of  feeding  proved  more  profitable  than  the  one  of  feeding  ■ 
nearly  uniform  ration  to  all  the  cows. 

"  The  experiments,  as  a  whole,  help  to  verify  the  earlier  work  of  this  station,  and 
point  out  the  economy  of  feeding  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  than  most  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  feeding.  RatimiH  supplying  from  1.80  to  2.60  \hs>.  of  digetitible 
protein  per  day,  according  to  the  yields  of  milk  or  of  Ijutter  fat,  have  generally 
proven  more  profitable  than  those  furnisliing  leas  jjrotein." 

Foragre  for  dairy  cows,  T.  L.  Uaix-ker  (Furm  Sludmlg'  Rer.,  7  (1903),  No.  5,  pp. 
74,  75). — The  improvement  of  cows  l>y  feeding  is  briefly  discuised,  and  notes  are 
given  on  several  forage  croi>s. 

Oil  cakes  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  J.  B.  M.^rtik  (Jour.  A^rimU  [Paris],  IS 
(1902),  No.  143,  pp.  S4-S8).—'The:  relative  value  of  different  oil  cakes  for  dairy  cows 
is  discussed,  average  analyses  of  severul  oil  cakes  are  given,  and  4  rations  for  dairy 
cows  are  suggested. 

Becords  of  station  cows;  feeding  dairy  cows,  J.  S.  Moore  (AFiggisfippi  Sta. 
Bui.  70,  pp.  19). — Summarized  records  are  given  of  the  station  herd  of  Jersey  cows 
for  the  calendar  years  1897-1901.  The  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  4  years 
varied  from  4,0-13  to  5,149  llie.,  and  the  average  yield  of  butter  fat  from  210.4  to 
278.6  lbs. 

Experiments  in  comparing  cotton-seed  meal  with  wheat  bran  and  c-owpea  hay  with 
Johnson  grass  hay,  and  on  the  relative  feeding  value  of  different  grains,  have  already 
been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  1.3,  p.  586). 

A  test  was  made  of  the  effect  of  feeding  grain  to  cows  on  good  pasture.  Three  cows 
were  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  tor  (i  weeks,  and  6  cows  were  fed  the  same 
amount  during  the  same  periwl  and  a  reduced  quiuitity  during  the  6  weeks  following- 
The  difference  in  yield  was  not  sutlicient  to  justify  the  feeding  of  grain. 

Several  rations  for  dairy  cows  are  suggested  and  notes  are  given  on  the  c«i«  oJ 
cows,  rearing  calves,  and  the  inflnence  of  feed  on  the  quality  of  milk  and  bntter. 
The  station  herd  was  fed  for  periods  of  2  weeks  each  rations  containing,  respectively. 
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cotton-seed  meat,  cotton  seed,  and  com-and-cob  meal.    There  was  very  little  diifer- 
enoe  in  the  score  of  the  butter  from  the  3  rations. 

On  the  avera^  composition  of  milk  of  pure-bred  cows  of  different  breeds, 
F.  W.  Woix  (Wiscongin  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  85-97). —  Original  analyses  of  97  corapoeite 
samples  of  milk  of  82  pure-bred  cows  are  reported.  The  average  results  by  breeds 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  compontion  of  milk  of  pure-bred  cows. 


Breed. 

Num- 
1  berof 
1  cows. 

Number 

of 
analyses. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Ca,seln 
and  al- 
bumen. 

Holstein 

Guernsey 

Shortbom 

Bed  Polled 

1         70 

2 

2 

1           8 

75 
12 
2 
8 

Perct. 
11.78 
14.46 
12.60 
12.57 

PerH. 
3.33 
5.39 
3.52 
3.74 

Percl. 
3.18 
3.45 
3.53 
3.34 

*""'   I    A.h       Solidit-I  Fatin 
sugar.      •*'"•     not-fat.  solids. 


nrrl. 

Per  el. 

Perrt. 

Per  el. 

4.  .12 

0.75 

8.45 

28.3 

4.83 

.79 

9.07 

37.8 

4.63 

.92 

9.08 

27.9 

4.75 

.74 

8.83 

29.7 

The  author  has  also  compiled  data  from  American  and  foreign  sources  on  the  com- 
position of  the  milk  of  the  principal  American  dairy  breeds.  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  American  data  as  regards  fat  content,  and  also  the  average  daily 
yield  of  milk  and  fat: 

Average  fill  eorUeid  and  daily  yield  of  milk  and  fat  ofpure-lnred  cows. 


Breed. 


Jeney 

Gaemsey 

Holsteln-Friesian 

Shorthorn 

Ayrshire 

Red  Polled 

Brown  Swias 

Dutch  Belted 

Devon 

Folle<i  Jersey 

French  Canadian 


Fat  con  tentuf  milk. 

Daily  yic 

Number 

Fat. 

Number 

of  cows. 

of  cows. 

Per  cent. 

164 

5.13 

153 

■  67 

4.87 

53 

602 

3.80 

493 

43 

3.58 

39 

S3 

8.85 

18 

15 

3.84 

15 

14 

3.77 

14 

5 

3.40 

5 

28 

4.64 

25 

5 

4.6« 

5 

5 

;t.99 

5 

Millc. 

Fat. 

PouwU. 

Ptmnde. 

24.5 

1.26 

28.9 

1.41 

48.9 

1.61 

31.9 

1.14 

27.7 

1.07 

26.6 

1.02 

37.3 

1.41 

27.2 

.92 

11.8 

.55 

22.9 

1.07 

27.0 

1.08 

Annual  milk  and  butter  production  of  cows  owned  by  patrons  of  the 
university  creamery,  E.  H.  Farrington  ( Wummgin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  98-1S8, 
figt.  14)' — Data  obtained  in  farm  tests  of  6  dairy  herds  supplying  milk  to  the  univer- 
sity creamery,  and  reported  in  Bulletin  75  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  673),  are 
reprinted  with  the  results  of  additional  work  along  this  line. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  university  creamery  from  April,  1894,  to  October,  1901,  is 
shown  in  tabular  form.  During  the  6  years  from  1896  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  average 
number  of  patrons  varied  from  50  to  67,  and  the  annual  amount  of  milk  received 
from  1,890,400  to  2,437,840  lbs.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk  from  year  to  year  varied 
between  4.08  and  4.20  per  cent.  It  was  highest  in  October  and  November,  with  no 
marked  changes  during  other  months.  During  the  summer  of  1901  milk  was  received 
from  95  herds,  comprising  in  all  872  cows. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  patrons  in  the  systematic  and 
extended  testing  of  the  milk  of  individual  cows,  even  where  the  station  furnished  all 
the  necessary  material  for  sampling  and  paid  the  patrons  for  the  extra  time  involved. 
From  August,  1897,  to  April,  1901,  217  cows  on  13  farms  were  tested,  the  tests  repre- 
senting 135  complete  and  98  partial  lactation  periods.  Only  2  or  3  of  the  herds  were 
tested  for  this  entire  period.    Some  of  the  data  not  previously  publishe^l,  showing 
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extreme  variations  in  the  butter  value  of  the  cows  on  different  farms,  are  girm  in 
the  following  table: 

Rang(  in  ralue  of  annual  products. 


Number 

Creamery  value  of  rows. 

I>atron. 

of 

cows 

— 

in  herd. 

Best. 

Poorest. 

Avftft, 

FnrmA,  1800 

11 

$82.23 

sao.i!^ 

139. » 

FHrm  A,  1901 

11 

64. «! 

28.51 

S8,e 

Karmt),  1900 

6 

61. -JK  , 

28. 4« 

44.4: 

Fiinn  E,  IHOO 



6 

68.16 

43.47 

6L3 

Farm  K  1901 

4 

7 

70.7-2 
58.70  , 

S9.47 
S1.9U  1 

eiii 

Farm  K,  1900 

4t.W 

Farm  0.  1900 



14 

72.21  1 

S9.32  , 

fi.S 

Farm  H.  1900 

8 

66.08 

17.23 

fia« 

Farm  H,  1901 

8 

62.71  , 

46.65 

sc« 

Farm  I,  1901 

24 

07.85  . 

14.56  , 

39.  W 

Farm  J.  1901 



7 

51.14 

37.58 

4&» 

Farm  K,  1900 



8 

51.61 

aa.35 

3>.UI 

Farm  K,  1901 

■ 

8 

46.81 

36.69 

1 

£.« 

Official  testa  of  dairy  cows,  1900-1001,  F.  W.  WoLLand  R.  H.  Sraw  (  Wit- 
coiuin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp  7S-S4) . — Detailed  data  are  given  of  official  7-day  tests  of  120 
Holstein  and  4  (iuemsey  cows.  In  addition  1-day  tests  of  6  Guernsey  cows  are 
reportetl.  Many  of  the  cows  were  tested  more  than  once.  The  results  are  not  di*- 
«nis8e<l,  except  briefly  as  regards  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  the  Hol- 
stein  cows.  Marked  variations  were  found  in  the  percentages  of  fat  in  milk  frofn 
individual  cows.  "  In  most  cows  these  differences  can  not  be  explained,  as  their  causee 
are  not  yet  understood." 

Comparative  skimming  qualities  of  Holstein  and  Jersey  milk,  W.  D. 
Saunders  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  las,  pp.  Sl-il9). — A  comjiarison  was  made  of  mixed 
milk  from  a  numl)er  of  Holstein  cows  and  from  the  same  number  of  Jersey  cows  as 
r^^rda  skimming  qualities.  In  a  preliminary  experiment  200  lbs.  of  milk  from 
each  breed  was  separated  in  each  of  7  trials  under  like  conditions.  The  average  bt 
content  of  the  Holstein  milk  was  3.77  per  cent  and  of  the  skim  milk  0.077  per  cent 
The  average  fat  content  of  the  Jersey  milk  was  5.65  per  cent  and  of  the  skim  milk 
0.0385  per  cent.  In  a  second  experiment  extending  over  4  months  the  cows  erf 
each  breed  were  in  corresponding  stages  of  lactation  and  different  separators  were 
used.  In  each  of  29  trials  100  lbs.  of  milk  of  each  breed  was  separated.  The  average 
fat  content  of  the  Holstein  milk  was  3.45  per  cent  and  of  the  skim  milk  0.18S  per 
cent.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  Jersey  milk  was  5.71  per  cent  and  of  the  skim 
milk  0.095  per  cent. 

The  Trowbridge  method  of  calibrating  Babcock  test  bottles,  E.  H.  Fakrinv.- 
TON  {  Wiscomin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  1S9-1S1,  fig.  1). — A  practical  method  of  testing  the 
graduation  of  railk  test  Inittles  proposed  by  ().  A.  Trowbridge,  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  is 
descrilwd.  The  te.st  bottle  is  filled  with  water  to  the  zero  mark  and  a  piece  of  metal, 
standardized  to  displace  2  cc.  of  liquid  is  carefully  lowered  into  the  bottle  by  means 
of  a  fine  wire  to  below  the  10  per  cent  mark,  to  which  the  water  should  rise  if  the 
graduation  i.-^  correct.  Precautions  in  making  the  test,  such  as  having  the  bottle  clean 
and  avoiding  air  bubbles,  are  mentioned. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  the  Babcock  test,  C.  H.  Eckles  (Dairy  and  Oreamay, 
4  (190^),  No.  S,  pp.  s,  s). 

The  problem  of  a  pure  milk  supply,  H.  D.  Chapin  (Fonim,  SS  (190£),  So.  S, 
pp.  S93-396). — A  brief  general  discussion  on  this  subject. 

On  the  increased  resistance  of  bacteria  in  milk  pasteurized  in  contact  with 
the  air,  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  Q.  Hastings  (  Winconsin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  185-194, 
figs.  S).—\n  the  report  of  the  station  for  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  83)  it  was  shown,  in 
confirmation  of  the  work  of  Theobald  Smith,  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  luone 
resistant  in  inilk  when  heated  in  an  open  than  in  a  closed  vessel.     In  the  present 
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i-eport  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  made  with  a  micrococcus  originally  isolated 
from  pasteurized  milk,  to  determine  if  similar  results  could  be  obtained  with  other 
l>acteria  and  to  ascertain  why  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  subject  to  such 
variation. 

The  thermal  death  point  of  the  micrococcus  with  a  12-rainute  exposure  in  a  sealed 
t.nbe  was  found  to  be  about  76°  C.  The  results  were  practically  unifonii  when 
lK>uillon,  skim  milk,  whey,  and  milk  were  used  as  media.  In  milk  heated  in  an 
open  vessel  the  micrococcus  resisted'^a  temperature  of  80°.  Milk  drawn  from 
beneath  the  surface  by  a  siphon  was  sterile,  while  numerous  colonies  developed  on 
plate  cultures  ma<ie  from  the  surface  membrane.  The  surface  membrane  on  milk 
heated  at  80°  was  removed  at  the  end  of  10  minute  and  showed  the  presence  of 
bacteria.  A  second  membrane  formed,  which  was  removed  at  the  end  of  another 
period  of  10  minutes  and  found  to  be  sterile.  The  organism  was  not  de8troye<l  in  the 
film  when  the  milk  was  heated  for  20  minutes  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  experiments  show  an  increased  resistance  of  the  organism  in  the  surface  mem- 
brane. Two  possible  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  were  mlvanced,  ( 1 )  a  dimin- 
ished temperature  of  the  surface  membrane  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the 
milk,  and  (2)  protection  afforded  the  bacteria  by  the  membrane  itself.  The  first 
was  disproved  by  removing  the  membrane  and  immersing  it  in  water  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  second  hypothesis  is  therefore  considered  the  most  probable 
explanation. 

The  ripening  of  cream,  H.  W.  Conn  and  W.  M.  EsteV  ( Omneciicut  Storrs  iSla. 
Jipt.  1900,  jyp.  1S-3S). — This  article  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  688). 

Investigations  on  the  soxirces  of  the  acid  organisms  concerned  in  the  sour- 
ing of  milk,  R.  H.  Burr  (ConnedlnU  Storrs  .Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  66-81).— The  bacteria 
mainly  concerned  in  the  souring  of  milk  and  cream  in  Connecticut  are  Bacillun  aridi 
ladici,  B.  acidi  ladici  II,  and  B.  lacl'ui  aerogenes,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  comprising  commonly  90  per  cent  of  the  organisms  present  in  rii)ened 
cream.  Three  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  author  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  determine  the  source  of  these  organisms,  especially 
that  of  B.  acidi  ladici. 

In  the  first  and  second  series  of  experiments  made  in  1900  and  1901,  bacteriolog- 
ical studies  were  made  of  the  milk  as  drawn  directly  from  70  cows  kept  under  excel- 
lent dairy  conditions.  The  results  on  the  whole  show  that  lactic  acid  bacteria  are 
not  present  in  freshly  drawn  milk,  but  are  a  secondary  contamination  from  some 
external  source.  The  acid  organisms  multiply  rapidly,  and  soon  check  the  growth 
of  the  liquefying  and  other  bacteria  present  in  fresh  milk.  All  3  species  of  lactic 
acid  bacteria  were  found  in  the  air  and  in  the  dust  and  dirt  falling  from  the  cows 
during  milking.     The  B.  acidi  ladici  was  present  in  the  air  in  the  smallest  numbers. 

In  the  third  series  of  experiments  2  cows  reacting  to  tuberculin  were  slaugh- 
tered and  a  bacteriological  study  was  made  of  their  udders.  In  both  cases  the 
udders  were  apparently  normal.  None  of  the  3  species  of  bacteria  was  found.  An 
oi^nism  producing  an  acid  reaction  in  milk  without  curdling  was  found  in  both 
udders  and  is  described.  It  is  considered  identical  with  the  Micrococcus  uHdi  ladici 
of  Conn  and  the  micrococcus  described  by  Ward  (E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  184).  This 
organism  is  not  considered  of  any  significance  in  the  souring  of  milk. 

Starters,  G.  L.  McKay  (lotixi  AgricuUuriat,  1  {1903),  No.  3,  pp.  5-7). — .\.  brief 
popular  account  of  the  use  of  pure  cultures  in  the  ripening  of  cream. 

Water  in  butter — an  important  feature,  G.  S.  Thomson  (Jour.  Affr.  and  Ind. 
South  Atuftralia,  5  {190i),  Noh.  6,  pp.  544-549;  8,  pp.  678,  679).— The  average  water 
content  of  over  50  samples  of  South  Australian  butter  analyzed  by  the  author  was 
11.7  per  cent.  The  butter  trier  was  found  unreliable  as  a  practical  guide  for  judging 
the  amount  of  water  in  butter.  A  difference  of  1.4  per  (rent  in  the  water  content  of 
butter  followed  a  difference  of  4°  F.  in  the  temperature  of  the  cream  when  churned. 
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Butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  5  and  of  2}  lbs.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  butter  contained, 
respectively,  10.5  and  12.7  per  cent  of  water,  and  butter  salted  in  brine  at  the  rate  of 
3  and  5}  lbs.  of  salt  to  5  gals,  of  water  contained,  respectively,  13.4  and  14.6  per  cent 
of  water.  Butter  salted  at  the  rate  of  5,  7,  and  10  per  cent  contained,  respectivelj, 
15.4,  17.9,  and  18.8  per  cent  of  water.  Butter  worked  with  19  revolutions  of  worker 
per  minute  contained  less  water  than  butter  worked  with  45  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  water  content  was  not  materially  affecte<l  by  the  size  of  granules.  There  was 
an  improvement  ib  the  flavor  of  butter  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  6  weeks. 

Mottles  in  butter,  J.  Findblow  (Abs.  in  Dairy  World,  10  {190g),  No.  118,  p.  ISi).— 
It  is  stated  that  the  author  has  shown  by  experiments  that  the  following  are  some  of 
the  causes  of  mottles  in  butter:  "Rii>ening  the  cream  at  too  high  a  tempeisture,  im> 
matter  how  well  it  may  l)e  cooled  afterw^ards;  uneven  distribution  of  salt;  use  of 
excessive  cold  water;  insufficient  washing;  insufficient  working;  and  uneven  tem- 
perature throughout  the  mass  of  butter." 

The  microscopic  examination  of  butter  under  polarised  ligrht,  H.  D.  Rich- 
mond {liritigh  FihhI  Jour.,  S  (1901),  No.  36,  p.  S74). — According  to  the  authw, 
roargarin  niixetl  with  butter  can  in  many  cases  be  detected  by  examination  under 
polarized  light.  Ordinary  pure  butter  gives  no  bright  appearance  under  polarized 
light,  but  under  several  conditions  it  may  give  the  appearance  of  butter  adulterated 
with  small  percentages  of  margarin. 

The  chemical  chang«a  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  W.  F.  SrTHERsr  (Sei.  Amer. 
Sup.,  5.i  (190J),  No.  1S7S,  p.  i'i007).— The  author  discusses  the  role  of  bacteria, 
enzyms,  and  molds  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  and  gives  analyses  to  show  changes  in 
composition.  The  total  nitrogen  in  the  fresh  curd  July  10  and  in  the  cheese  August 
23  and  ()ctol)er  16  was,  respectively,  4.824,  4.916,  and  6.021  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  casein  an<l  albumin  decreased  from  2.203  per  cent  August  23  to  1.850  per  cent 
Octol)er  ](),  and  the  albumuses  and  peptortes  from  1.586  to  1.288.  During  the  same 
time  the  amids  increased  from  1.120  to  1.848  per  cent,  and  the  aomionia  from  0.007 
to  0.025  per  cent.  The  methods  of  analysis  employed  were  those  suggested  by 
Stutzer  (K.  H.  R.,  8,  p.  667). 

Influence  of  cold-cvuing  on  the  quality  of  cheese,  S.  M.  Babcock,  H.  L.  Rc»- 
SELL,  A.  VivnN,  and  U.  S.  Baer  ( Wscmmn  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  lS6-161,figf.  8). — Four 
series  of  experiments  made  during  a  period  of  4  years  to  study  the  effect  of  curing 
Cheddar  cheese  at  lower  temperatures  than  usual  are  reported.  In  the  first  series  2 
cheeses  were  kept  at  a  temperature  below  freezing  (25  to 30°  F.)  for  Hand  17  months^ 
res])ectively,  and  then  analyzed.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments  cheeses  were 
made  with  3,  6,  and  9  oz.  of  rennet  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  cured  at  temperatures 
of  15,  33,  40,  50,  and  60°  F.  Analyses  and  scorings  were  made  at  frequent  inter\-ak 
In  the  third  series  cheeses  were  made  with  3  oz.  of  rennet  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
cured  at  temperatures  of  15,  40,  and  60°  F.  Analyses  and  scorings  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  7  months  are  given.  This  series  and  the  following  are  not  yet  complettd. 
In  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  milk  was  obtained  from  different  regions  and  a 
larger  number  of  cheeses  were  made.  The  curing  temperatures  were  15,  40, 50,  and 
60°  F.    The  results  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  general  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  authors  l)elieve  that  lower  temperatures  tlian  usual  may  be  employed  with 
perfect  safety  in  the  curing  of  cheese.  "  Not  only  have  we  found  in  our  experiments 
that  no  bitter  or  other  undesirable  flavors  have  been  produced,  but  that  the  quality 
of  cheese  cured  under  these  conditions  was  on  the  whole  better  than  that  of  those 
ripened  at  the  more  usual  temperatures  employed  (60°  F.  and  above).  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  all  temperatures  from  33  to  50°  F.,  although  more  uniform 
results  were  obtained  from  40  to  60°  F.  This  indicates  that  the  ordinary  temperatures 
secured  in  cold-storage  rooms  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  experiments  made 
at  temperatures  below  freezing  show  that  the  course  of  ripening  is  not  normal  wl 
these  can  not  be  recommemled  for  general  practice,  although  the  casein  of  cheeee 
breaks  down  even  under  these  low-temperature  conditions." 
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The  flavor  of  the  cold-cured  cheese  was  always  mild.  "In  no  case  was  there  any 
of  the  sharp  flavors  that  characterize  old  cheese  ripened  at  the  usual  temperatures. 
This  fact  is  very  sigpificsnt  in  indicating  that  the  physical  breaking  down  of  the 
casein  and  the  production  of  the  peculiar  flavors  that  characterize  ripe  Cheddar 
cheese  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  although  under  normal  temperature 
conditions  the  2  processes  progress  simaltaneously." 

The  texture  of  cheese  cured  below  freezing  was  often  soggy  and  crumbly.  The 
texture  of  cheese  cured  above  freezing  was  almost  without  exception  improve<}  over 
that  of  cheese  cured  at  the  higher  temperatures.  The  body  of  cold-cured  cheese 
remained  quite  firm  and  the  color  even.  "In  all  the  cheese  cured  below  40°  F.  small, 
opaque,  whitish  specks  were  produced  which  were  scarcely  noticeable  when  the  plug 
was  cold  but  became  apparent  upon  wanning.  An  examination  of  cold-storage  goods 
in  various  places  revealed  the  fact  that  this  was  a  common  occurrence,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  buyers  was  neglected  as  a  factor  in  determining  values,  as  these  specks 
were  generally  inconspicuous  and  apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the  prod- 
uct.   The  nature  of  these  bodies  is  yet  under  investigation." 

Curing  at  lower  temperatures  than  usual  enhanced  the  keeping  quality  of  the  cheese 
and  lessened  the  losses  from  shrinkage  and  mold. 

"The  system  of  cold-curing  here  proposed  differs  from  simple  cold  storage  of  ripened 
cheese  in  that  these  low  temperatures  are  employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  ripen- 
ing period.  In  our  experience  the  quality  of  such  cheese,  as  measured  by  the  stand- 
ards of  flavor,  texture,  and  body,  are  materially  improved,  with  the  result  that  the 
value  of  the  cheese  per  pound  is  somewhat  increased,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
lengthening  of  the  commercial  period  of  the  cheese  is  taken  into  consideration.  Not 
only  is  the  value  per  pound  improved,  but  the  losses  due  to  mold  and  shrinkage  are 
diminished.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  expense  of  this  system  of  curing  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  old  method,  but  the  returns  will  undoubtedly  more  than  balance  the 
debit  side." 

The  desirability  of  curing  cheese  by  this  method  in  central  stations  is  briefly 
discussed. 

Influence  of  sugar  on  the  nature  of  the  fermentations  occurring  in  milk 
and  cheese,  8.  M.  Babcock,  H.  L.  Ri'ssbll,  A.  Vivian,  and  E.  G.  Hasttings  ( Wig- 
conmn  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  16^-176,  fign.  ;?).— The  influence  of  environment  on  the 
production  of  flavor  in  cheese  is  discussed  and  several  series  of  experiments  are 
reported. 

In  milk  from  which  the  milk  sugar  had  been  removed  by  dialysis  a  putrefactive 
fermentation  replaced  the  usual  acid  fermentation.  Indol  wqs  invariably  pro<lure<i. 
In  dialyzed  milk  to  which  glucose  and  sucrose  were  subsequently  added  no  disagree- 
able odor  developed.  These  experiments  having  shown  that  sugar  prevents  the 
putrefaction  of  proteid  compounds  in  milk,  the  authors  were  led  to  study  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  milk  sugar  upon  the  flavor  of  cheese. 

Cheese  was  made  from  curds  which  had  l)eeu  thoroughly  washed  in  order  to 
remove  the  sugar,  and  cured  along  with  cheese  made  from  the  same  milk  according 
to  the  usual  Che<ldar  process.  Analyses  and  scorings  were  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Cheese  made  from  washed  curds  developed  a  putrid  flavor,  which  liecame 
very  marked.  The  cheese  was  also  inferior  in  texture  and  Ixxly.  During  the  first 
2  months  the  total  soluble  nitrogen  was  greater  in  the  Cheddar  cheese  as  compared 
with  the  cheese  from  washed  curds,  but  later  this  relation  was  reversetl.  Liquefying  _ 
bacteria  developed  more  rapidly  than  nonliquefying  forms  in  cheese  from  washed 
curds. 

"The  more  rapid  peptonization  of  the  casein  in  Cheddar  cheese,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  amounts  of  soluble  proteids  present,  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  cheese  contained  a  larger  amount  of  digestive  enzyms  (galactase 
and  pepsin),  as  the  washing  of  the  curd  would  to  a  considerable  extent  remove  these 
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fernientf.  But  as  the  condition  in  the  washed  cheese  permits  the  develoiKnent  ol 
the  diftestive  or  liquefying  iMU-teria,  the  soluble  by-products  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  enzynix  which  they  secrete  accumulate  in  the  cheese  and  eo  increaar 
the  rate  of  digestion." 

The  effe^-t  of  adding  sugar  to  washed  and  also  to  normal  curds  was  stadied.  Cheese 
from  waxhed  cunls  without  the  addition  of  sugar  was  adjudged  worthless  in  a  few 
montliK,  while  «-heeHe  from  washed  curds  to  which  2  to  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  1,000  Ibt 
of  milk  hml  l)een  a<lde<l  developed  no  putrid  flavor.  The  sugar  series,  however,  did 
not  e<]ual  the  ('he«ldar  controls.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  addition  of  si^v 
to  waxhe^l  cunlH  restoretl  in  part  at  least  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  normal  cards. 

"When  this  conclusion  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  obtained  when 
normal  ('he«ldar  aixl  washeil  cheese  were  compared,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
ty(H-d  of  Itacteria  that  may  develop  in  a  cheese  are  closely  related  to  the  presence  and 
amount  of  t<ugar  which  the  cheese  contains;  that  the  liquefying,  digesting  or^gankani 
are  aliW  to  thrive  l>etter  when  the  sugar  is  removed,  and  that  under  these  condition 
]>utrid  flavors  are  pnxiuced  that  are  entirely  different  from  those  normally  occorring 
in  ty|H<«l  ('heddar  cheese.  It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  these  liquefying 
fonnnand  the  appearance  of  the  undesirable  flavors  noted  are  nothing  more  than  mere 
coincidences,  but  when  these  two  conditions  are  brought  about  through  the  removal 
of  the  sugar,  and  the  normal  comlitions  in  large  measure  restored  through  the  addi- 
tion of  HUgar,  it  tieems  highly  probable  that  the  two  phenomena  are  causally  related. 

"The  whole  series  of  ex])eriments,  not  only  with  cheese  but  those  made  with 
dialyzed  milk,  tieem  t4>  harmonize  perfectly  and  indicate  that  the  type  of  bacteria  that 
develojw  in  milk  and  checHe  is  largely  controlled  by  the  stigar  content." 

A  piiLhole  organiam  in  cheese  curd,  (i.  S.  Thomsox  (Jour.  A^r.  and  Ind.  Sotilh 
AiiKlralia,  5  (IHOJ),  Xo.  S,  p.  68i,  pi*.  S). — An  organism  causing  numerou;?  small 
holes  and  a  bitter  flavor  in  cheese  was  isolated  and  studied.  The  appearance  of 
milk  inoculattnl  with  pure  cultures  of  the  organism  and  of  curd  and  cheeee  from 
inoculated  milk  in  shown. 

Print  cheese,  E.  H.  Farrinoto.v  (  Wincoruin  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  ISH-lSo,  fig.  1). — 
A  method  of  making  print  cheese  employed  at  the  university  is  described.  The 
usual  method  employed  in  making  Cheddar  cheese  is  followed  except  as  regards 
pressing.  The  bottom  of  the  re4!tangular  mold  used  is  a  carved  board  which  stamps 
a  design  and  marks  the  cheese  into  prints.  Cheeses  made  for  cutting  into  15  one- 
pound  prints,  each  measuring  2^  by  2\  by  4}  in.,  are  illustrated.  No  difficulty  was 
exi)erienced  in  curing  in  the  regular  Cheddar  cheese  curing  room. 

Boquefort  cheese,  F.  dk  Bakrai'  (Jow.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ter.,  S  (190i),  Not.  7, 
pp.  Jirt-SH;  9,  pp.  i'94-.^9ti). — .■Vn  accoimt  of  the  Roquefort  cheese  industry. 

Testing  rennet,  A.  Rolkt  {Lailerie,  U  {190i),  No.  S,  pp.  i7-79).— Directions  are 
given  for  determining  the  quantity  of  rennet  preparation  to  be  added  to  milk  in 
clietw  making. 

Statistics  of  oleomargarine,  oleo  oil,  and  filled  cheese,  1900  and  1001. 
R.  A.  l^AKsoN  (  r.  S.  Sfnatf,  57th  Cong.,  l»l  session,  Doc.  168,  pp.  «).— Stotistiw 
relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  oleomargarine,  oleo  oil,  and  fiUnl 
cheese  for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1901.  Statistics  for  previous  years  were  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1899  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  180). 

Oleomargarine,  J.  II.  Uarbbr  (Ttvelflh  Vrimu  United  SUUet,  Centut  But.  lS8,fp. 
16). — Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  for  the  year  ended  MaySl,  190(k 
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The  relation  of  animal  diseases  to  public  health,  D.  D.  Grodt  (Swt^arian,  47 
(1901),  No.  S8S,  pp.  310-3^4) .—The  author  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  danger 
from  transmission  of  various  animal  diseases  to  man.     Among  the  more  important 
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of  such  dieeases  mention  may  be  made  of  glanders,  rabiee,  anthrax,  tuberculosis, 
milk  sickness,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  plague.  Especial  attention  is 
devote<l  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  and  the  value  of  the  tuberculin 
test  in  detecting  the  presence  of  incipient  cases  of  this  disease. 

Insects  as  a  living  medima  for  cultivating  infectious  diseases  of  man  and 
animals,  C.  von  Holub  ( Cmlbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  1.  Ahl.,  SO  (1901),  No.  7,  pp.  $84-1187).  — 
The  author  conducted  experiments  in  cultivating  the  organisms  of  ulcus  molle  and 
syphilis  in  a  large  variety  of  living  insects,  including  nearly  all  the  orders  of  insects. 
It  was  found  that  the  organisms  grew  rapidly  and  luxuriantly  in  the  body  cavity 
and  various  organs  of  all  insects  with  which  experiments  were  made.  A  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  organisms  took  place,  whether  the  insects  w^ere 
inoculated  with  the  hypodermic  needle  or  by  being  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  organ- 
isms. It  was  found  that  by  infecting  an  insect  and  then  placing  it  in  a  cage  with 
other  insects  of  the  same  or  different  species,  all  the  other  insects  ultimately  became 
infected  with  the  pathogenic  organisms.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  these  facts  for  the  future  development  of  the  bacteriology  of  infectious 


Influence  of  the  body  cavity  on  the  hemolytic  power  of  serum  from  other 
animals,  S.  J. Meltzer  ( Cenlbl.  Bahl.  u.  Par.,  1.  Aht.,  SO  (1901),  No. 7, pp.  ^8-Z81).~ 
Numerous  experiments  in  connection  with  this  problem  were  carried  out  by  the 
author.  It  was  found  that  the  serum  of  cattle  operated  vigorously  in  disintegrating 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  rabbits.  When  the  serum  was  previously  kept  for  from 
10  to  14  days  at  a  temperature  of  living  rooms,  it  was  found  that  its  hremolytic 
property  was  entirely  lost.  Fresh  normal  serum  of  cattle  maintained  for  3  hours 
in  the  body  cavity  of  a  rabbit  loses  almost  entirely  its  power  of  dissolving  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  rabbits.  During  the  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  serum  of 
cattle  when  placed  in  the  body  cavity  of  a  dead  animal  soon  lost  its  hjemoly  tic  prop- 
erty. It  is  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  immune  as  well  as  normal  sera 
lose  their  hsemolytic  power  by  remaining  for  different  lengths  of  time  in  the  body 
cavity  of  another  animal.  It  is  believed  that  the  disappearance  of  this  property  of 
the  serum  may  be  due  to  alexins. 

Involution  forms  of  bacteria  on  salt-agar,  which  resemble  the  plague 
bacillus,  A.  RosBNFELD  (Cenlhl.  Bakl.  n.  Par.,  1.  Ahl.,  SO  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  641- 
6SS). — The  author  investigated  these  forms  in  a  number  of  bacteria,  including  the 
bacillus  of  mouse  typhus,  of  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  ferret  plague,  chicken  cholera, 
pseudo-tuberculosis,  and  the  bacillus  of  Danysz.  The  various  bacteria  were  culti- 
vated for  a  considerable  time  on  artificial  nutrient  media,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C. 
The  usual  formula  was  adopted  for  making  a  slightly  alkaline  agar  medium,  but 
instead  of  adding  only  o  gm.  of  sodium  chlorid  to  the  liter  of  bouillon,  from  20  to  50 
gm.  were  used.  The  growth  of  different  bacilli  under  these  conditions  showed  great 
differences.  In  general  there  was  a  noticeable  check  to  the  development  of  bacteria 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  salt.  The  organisms  of  swine  plague,  pseudo- 
tubepculoeis,  and  chicken  cholera  produced  only  a  weak  growth,  even  m  the  pres- 
ence of  slight  quantities  of  salt,  while  the  organisms  of  hog  cholera,  mouse  typhus, 
and  ferret  typhus  showed  quite  vigorous  development  in  the  medium  containing  5  per 
cent  of  salt.  In  connection  with  the  decrease  in  growth  a  modification  of  the  form 
of  individual  elements  was  noted.  In  the  organisms  of  hog  cholera,  ferret  plague, 
and  mouse  typhus  this  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in  media  with  a  high  salt 
content,  and  consisted  simply  in  an  enlargement  of  the  rods  and  the  formation  of 
threads  with  considerable  branching.  In  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  Danysz  in  media 
containing  5  per  cent  of  salt,  many  swollen  forms  were  observed,  club-shaped, 
spindle-shaped,  or  even  spherical.  The  various  modifications  of  form  which  occurred 
under  the  influence  of  different  percentages  of  salt  in  the  nutrient  media  are  described 
in  detail.  The  author  maintains,  however,  that  these  involution  forms  produced 
under  the  influence'  of  salt  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  plague  bacillus. 
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Zsjurious  effect*  of  •or^hum  on  stock,  T.  E.  Couison  (Queensland  Affr.  Jrnir-, 
9(1901),  So.  1,  p.  13,i). — The  author  gives  various  instiuices  of  poisoning  from  eating  | 
sorghum  in  various  stages.  In  one  case  17  animals  in  one  herd  died  from  eating  i ' 
sorghum;  in  other  instances  cattle  were  allowed  to  feed  ujHin  sorghum  in  all  its 
stages  without  suffering  any  harm.  In  most  cases  death  resulted  very  quickly,  even 
more  quickly  than  from  strychnin  poisoning.  An  urgent  request  is  made  for  a 
further  investigation  of  this  subject. 

Beport  of  the  di-vision  of  veterinary  science,  J.  A.  Gilruth  and  C.  J.  Rkaeb 
(New  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1901,  jip.  186-i68,  pi*.  9).— Two  outbreaks  of  anthrax 
occurred,  and  lK)th  were  trainable  to  the  use  of  "green  bone"  fertilizer.  For  some 
time  shipments  of  this  material  have  been  accompanied  by  declarations  that  the 
bones  were  thoroughly  sterilized,  but  thef<e  statements  seemed  to  be  of  little  vainer 
Details  are  given  of  circumstances  surrounding  the  2  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

Hog  cholera  occurred  in  4  districts  in  outbreaks  of  greater  or  less  severity.  The 
majority  of  the  outbreaks  took  place  between  July  and  December.  Repeated  oat- 
breaks  of  the  disease  occurred  on  a  certain  farm,  and  after  one  appearance  of  the 
disease  the  hogs  were  all  killed  off,  the  buildings  and  food  material  burned,  fences 
destroyed,  and  the  land  plowed.  It  is  believed  that  by  keeping  hogs  off  this  land 
for  a  period  of  2  years  the  disease  may  be  eradicated.  The  agglutination  test  in  cases 
of  hog  cholera  proved  to  be  very  reliable,  according  to  the  obeervations  of  the 
authors. 

A  ••ase  of  verminous  pleurisy  combined  with  pneumonia  was  observed  in  a  pig,  bat 
no  further  cases  of  the  disease  could  be  discovered.  The  worm  which  was  apparently 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  not  identified,  but  is  described  as  resembling  trichiiue 
but  being  considerably  smaller. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  veterinary  staff  was  occupied  with  work 
in  connection  with  tuberculosis.  .\  large  amount  of  inspection  work  was  done,  and 
the  tuberculin  test  was  applied  on  request  from  cattle  owners.  Detailed  reports  on 
the  prevalence  of  tulwrculosis  and  on  the  results  of  tuberculin  tests  are  made  by  a 
number  of  the  veterinary  staff.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  unanimous  in  thdr 
opinion  as  to  the  great  value  and  reliable  character  of  tuberculin  when  carefully  and 
properly  used.  A  laige  amount  of  tuberculous  infection  was  observed  in  pigs  which 
were  fed  on  by-products  of  the  dairy. 

A  number  of  cases  of  actinomycosis  among  cattle  were  observed,  2  cases  being  found 
in  the  udder  of  dairy  cow^s. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  also  known 
in  horses  as  "  Winton  disease."  Experiments  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  guc- 
cesctully  treated  in  horses  by  repeated  doses  of  strychnin  internally.  The  same 
disease  was  observed  among  a  number  of  cattle.  The  authors  were  nnsnccessful  in 
attempts  to  isolate  any  pamogenic  organism.  It  is  believed  that  the  primary  seat 
of  infection  is  not  in  the  liver,  and  further  search  will  be  made  for  the  epedflc 
organism  in  the  alimentary  tract  or  in  some  other  organ. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  epithelioma,  especially  as  affecting  the  external  eye  mem- 
branes, oesophagus,  and  liver.  An  unusual  number  of  cases  are  reported  of  hypej' 
trophy  of  the  thyroid  glands  in  calves,  lambs,  and  colts.  This  produced  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  of  goitre  in  human  beings.  Many  calves  were  bom  with 
enlarged  thyroids,  and  150  lambs  from  a  herd  of  450  ewee  were  lost  on  account  of 
this  disease.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  associated  with  malnutrition  and  a  condition 
of  anemia  in  the  parent  animals.  No  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occurred  among  sheep 
which  required  esjiecial  investigation  during  the  year.  The  number  of  deaths  frwn 
malignant  oedema  after  shearing  or  docking  was  much  less,  and  this  improvement  b 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  better  sanitary  measures. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  various  pathological  material  which  was  received  for  inves- 
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tigation  at  the  laboratory  of  the  veterinary  division.  A  detailed  report  is  given  on 
the  inspection  of  horses  for  unsoundness  in  selecting  animals  for  military  use,  on 
inspection  of  dairies,  veterinary  inspection,  and  cruelty  to  animals. 

An  account  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  a  plague  among  rats  occurring  in  Auck- 
land. The  appearance  of  the  bacillus  and  the  behavior  on  different  media  are 
described.  A  number  of  inoculation  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  virulence  of  the  plague  bacillus  for  rats  and  other  ex|)eriniental  animals.  These 
experiments  indicate  that  little  is  to  be  feared  from  infection  of  rats  and  guinea  pigs 
with  the  plague  bacillus.  In  several  instances  artificially-infected  rats  were  killed 
and  eat«n  by  other  rats  and  the  infection  was  not  transmitted. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Shorthorn 
dairy  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis  and  improved  stallions  for  service  in  the  Colony. 

Summary  of  results  of  experiments  with  tuberculous  cows,  C.  S.  Phelps 
{Omnediail  Storrs  Sla.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  175-187). — ^The  author  summarizes  results  of 
experiments  with  4  cows  upon  which  several  preliminary  reports  have  already  been 
made  (E.  8.  R.,  11,  pp.  890,  891;  12,  pp.  1086,  1087).  At  the  tenth  application  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  March  19  and  20,  1900,  none  of  the  cows  reacted.  Another  test 
niade  on  September  28  of  the  same  year  gave  a  reatttion  in  1  cow.  Detailed  notes 
are  given  on  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  different  cows.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  year  3  of  "the  cows  began  to  show  signs  of  decline,  but  the  fourth  contin- 
ued to  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  appeare<l  to  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health  when 
killed  in  November,  1900.  All  of  the  cows  were  slaughtered  and  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo.  The  disease  was  found  to  be  general- 
ized in  2  of  the  cows  and  somewhat  restricted  in  the  other  2. 

In  May,  1900,  3  calves  from  healthy  cows  were  selected  for  further  experiments  on 
the  infectiousness  of  milk  of  the  tuberculous  cows.  The  calves  were  placed  in  a 
small  pasture  and  all  possible  precautions  w.ere  taken  to  prevent  transmission  of  the 
disease  in  any  way  except  by  the  milk.  The  calves  did  not  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test  on  May  24  or  on  September  28,  after  having  been  fed  over  4J  months  on  tuber- 
culous milk.  After  the  second  test  the  calves  were  fed  no  more  milk.  One  calf 
died  on  November  29  and  was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  be  tuljerculous. 
The  other  calves  were  kept  by  themselves  daring  the  winter,  and  after  having  been 
tested  with  tuberculin  in  February,  1901,  without  reaction,  were  sent  to  pasture  in 
May  of  that  year. 

As  in  previous  reports  on  this  subject,  the  author  concludes  that  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  through  the  milk  of  infected  animals  is  not  so  great  as 
generally  supposed.  This  is  especially  true  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease; 
after  the  tuberculosis  has  become  generalized  the  dange'r  is  greater  and  all  reason- 
able precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  such  long- 
standing cases.  It  is  recommended  that  all  cows  be  tested  with  tuberculin  and  that 
those  which  react  should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  that  the  nonaffected 
animals  should  be  subsequently  tested  at  least  once  per  year. 

The  extent  to  which  tuberculin  investigations  among  cattle  in  Sw«den 
have  been  useful,  L.  G.  L.  Rbgner  (K.  Landl.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidnkr.,  40  (1901), 
No.  2,  pp.  1S4-146).— Since  1897  the  Swedish  Government  has  exi)ende<l  from  |6,760 
to  $21,000  annually  for  the  investigation  and  eradication  of  tul)er('ulo8is  among  cattle. 
The  early  investigations  showed  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  animals  which  were 
examined  were  tuberculous.  Large  herds  showed  a  greater  percentage  of  reacting 
animals.  In  1897-98  the  percentage  of  reacting  animals  in  herds  of  from  2  to  15 
was  25.5  per  cent;  in  herds  of  from  16  to  30,  28.4  per  cent;  in  herds  of  31  U)  60,  37 
per  cent;  in  herds  of  61  to  100,  47.8  per  cent;  and  in  larger  herds,  54.4  per  cent.  Of 
all  the  animals  examined  about  37  per  cent  were  found  free  from  tuberculosis.  The 
i^latjon  pf  Donreacting  animals  and  feeding  calves  on  pasteurized  and  boiletl  milk 
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have  given  favorable  results.  During  1900  about  20,000  cattle  were  placed  under 
special  protection  against  the  contagion  of  tuberculosis.  The  author  ascribe;  great 
importance  to  annual  disinfection  of  dairy  barns  and  stables. — f.  w.  woll. 

Con^nital  tuberculosis,  V.  Voirin  (/Jetrf.  Tifrarztl.  Wchnnchr.,  9  (1901),  Atx. 
SO,  pp.  S05-308;  SI,  pp.  315,  S16). — This  paper  was  read  before  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Veterinarians  at  Wiesbaden.  The  author  gives  a  critical  review 
of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject  and  discusses  the  various  possibilities  of 
transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  fietus  before  birth.  It  is  considered  that  such 
transmission  is  possible  in  animals  and  man.  Statistics,  however,  indicate  that  the 
percentage  of  congenital  tuben-ulosis  is  exceedingly  small.  Of  370,000  calves  slaugh- 
tered in  Prussia  only  73  were  tuberculous. 

Biochemical  studies  on  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  P.  A.  Levene  (Jour.  Mrd. 
Research,  6  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  13.5-144)- — The  author  investigated  the  chemical  com- 
position of  Barilluis  tuherculoxin  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
relationship  between  its  composition  and  virulence.  The  pathogenic  power  of  the 
bacillus  in  animal  organisms  appears  to  he  due,  according  to  the  author,  to  its  resist- 
ance toward  destructive  influences  of  the  animal  cells,  rather  than  to  any  toxin 
which  it  secretes.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  complete  chemical  anal\-s^  of  sam- 
ples of  tul)ercle  bacilli  from  different  culture  media.  The  different  samples  of  tuher- 
culinic  acid  which  were  obtained  differ  considerably  in  their  composition,  and  it 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  this  acid  is  less  stable  than  other  nucleic  acids. 

On  the  value  of  tuberculin,  C  J.  Pound  {Qiuetinland  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1901),  Ao. 
6,  pp.  47'i,  477). — It  is  urged  that  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  applied  every  6 
months,  whether  the  animals  appear  to  be  healthy  or  not.  Instances  are  cited  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  herd  has  been  found  to  be  tuberculous  within  3 
months  after  the  herd  had  successfully  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  A  thorough  and 
reiieate<l  use  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  considered  the  most  effective  means  for  exter- 
minating tuberculosis. 

Anthrax,  J.  C.  Robert  (ifissimppi  Sta.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  13,  fig.  1) . — The  author  gives 
a  brief  historical  account  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax  in  Mississippi.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  is  discussed  and  notes  given  on  the  various  domestic  mammals  and  birds 
which  are  susc-eptible  to  infection  by  anthrax.  It  is  believed  that  the  rapid  spread 
of  anthrax  in  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  State  was  due  to  inoculation  of  healthy 
animals  by  the  bites  of  insects.  An  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  a  fly 
which  had  sucked  blood  from  infected  animals  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
numerous  anthrax  bacilli.  The  symptoms  of  anthrax  are  briefly  described.  In  con- 
trolling this  disease  little  encouragement  is  received  from  any  line  of  medical  treat- 
ment. The  main  reliance  must  be  placed  on  preventive  measures.  These  should 
include  a  rigid  quarantine,  the  destruction  of  carcasses  of  all  animals  which  die  of 
anthrax,  the  vaccination  of  animals  which  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  difaease, 
and  the  thorough  disinfection  of  premises  where  outbreaks  have  occurred.  Animals 
may  also  be  protected  against  such  flies  which  may  carry  infection  by  smearing  with 
offensive  oily  preparations. 

Means  of  immunizing  cattle  against  cattle  plague,  A.  Dcdukanov  (.IrrA. 
Vel.  Xmtk,  Si.  Petersburg,  SI  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  897-900).— In  this  paper  a  brief 
summary  is  given  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  extendeil  experiments 
with  this  disease.  It  was  found  that  after  vaccination  the  animal  at  once  acquired  a 
great  resisting  power  against  cattle  plague.  From  artificially  immunized  animals 
blood  may  be  drawn  in  large  quantities,  and  frequently  without  greatly  injuring  the 
health  of  the  animal  or  weakening  the  protective  power  of  the  serum  obtained  from 
such  blood. 

Blackleg,  F.  Sivori  (Bol.  Agr.  y  Oanaderia,  1  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  3-lS,pl.  /).— In 
various  herds  of  cattle  in  Argentina  outbreaks  of  blackleg  occurred  and  the  mortality 
in  such  herds  varied  from  2.5  to  6  per  cent.  The  author  made  elaborate  invei>tiga- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  identifying  the  disease.    An  examination  wa-*!  made 
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of  the  blcKxl  and  various  oi^ns  of  affected  animals  and  inoculation  experiments  were 
conducted  on  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  with  the  result  that  all  tests  proved  conclusively 
that  the  disease  was  blackleg. 

Texas  fever,  J.  C.  Robert  {Mistimppi  Sla.  Bui.  69,  pp.  15,  figs.  4). — During  the 
past  2  years  65  northern  cattle  were  vaccinated  against  Texas  fever  at  the  station; 
18  of  these  were  purchased  by  the  station  for  experimental  purposes,  and  of  this 
number  16  passed  through  the  period  of  inoculation  fever  and  are  at  present  car- 
rying ticks  and  in  good  health.  Of  the  other  47,  20  were  vaccinated  only  once 
and  27  twice.  Of  the  whole  47,  22  were  kept  free  from  ticks  until  after  recovery 
from  the-inoculation  fever,  and  none  of  these  died;  25  were  subjected  to  tick  infesta- 
tion before  recovery  from  the  fever,  and  3  of  these  died.  The  nature  of  Texas  fever  is 
briefly  described.  A  record  is  given  of  the  various  symptoms  which  appear  in  the 
inoculated  animals.  In  one  case  the  temperature  reached  108°  F.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  appearance  of  various  organs  as  noted  in  post-mortem  examinations. 
From  the  author's  observations  it  is  concluded  that  immunity  to  Texas  fever  is  not 
transmitted  to  offspring,  that  nonimmune  cattle  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  the  disease, 
and  that  southern  cattle  if  prevented  from  becoming  infested  with  ticks  are  equally 
as  susceptible  as  northern.  Blood  inoculation  is  considered  the  most  practical  method 
of  conferring  immunity.  Inoculated  cattle  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  ticks 
until  after  recovery  from  inoculation  fever.  It  is  recommended  that  cattle  ticks 
should  not  be  entirely  exterminated  on  farms  south  of  the  quarantine  line  for  Texas 
fever.  It  is  urged  that  a  few  ticks  are  neces-sary  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mild 
forms  of  the  disease  and  thus  immunizing  southern  cattle.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  rations  which  should  be  fed  during  periods  of  fever,  and  on  methods  of  vacci- 
nation. 

Actmomycosifl,  F.  Sivori  {Bol.  Agr.  y  Ganaderia,  1  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  Sl-S.'i). — 
The  author  gives  a  general  account  of  this  disease,  including  statistics  on  its  preva- 
lence in  various  countries.  In  parts  of  Argentina  the  disease  prevailed  in  an  epizootic 
form.  Ot  9,640  cattle  which  were  examined  8  per  cent  were  found  infected  with  the 
disease.  The  difierent  forms  of  actinomycosis  are  described  according  to  their  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  and  treatment  with  iodid  of  potash  is  recommended. 

Operation  for  neomorplis  of  actinomycotic  nature,  C.  Dorn  (Berlin.  ThierdrzU. 
Wchntchr.,  1901,  No.  3:},  pp.  49S-494)  .—The  author  gives  in  detail  the  symptoms  and 
operative  procedure  adopted  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  actinomycosis  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  These  operations  were  made  on  actinomycotic  tumors  in  the 
cheek,  reproductive  organs,  nasal  passages,  eyelids,  and  bones. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  19  {1901),  No.  S,  pp.  195, 196). — 
This  disease  having  become  prevalent  among  cattle  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  government  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  from  these  countries  into  noninfected  regions. 

Itilk  fever,  P.  Bridob  {Farm  and  Home,  20  {1901),  No.  1000,  p.  /OO).— The  term 
milk  fever  is  considered  inappropriate  for  this  disease,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  of  affected  cows  is  usually  normal,  or  even  subnormal.  Preference 
is  given  to  the  term  postpartum  paralysis'.  While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  cows 
which  have  once  had  milk  fever  are  very  susceptible  to  thedisease  at  all  future  ti.-ies 
of  calving,  yet  it  is  arguetl  that  such  animals  may  be  legally  declared  sound. 

Milk  fever,  J.  C.  Robert  {Minsimppi  Sla.  Bid.  71,  pp.  6,  fig.  1). — .\  brief  account 
of  the  cause,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  author  recommends  the 
use  of  Schmidt's  treatment 

Parturiettt  paresis:  Schmidt's  treatment,  W.  R.  French  {Amer.  Vel.  Rei:,  gs 
{1901),  No.  5,  pp.  S56-S58). — Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms,  treatment,  and 
results,  in  6  cases  of  this  disease,  5  of  which  recovered  under  treatment  with  iodid 
of  potash'.  In  all  these  cases  antiseptic  precautions  were  oliwrved  and  hourly  mas- 
sage of  the  udder  was  rigidly  enforced. 

The  eradication  of  sheep  scab,  Mattheisen  {Deal.  Tleriirzll.  n'rhunchr.,  9  ( 1901), 
27718— Ko.  10—02 7 
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No.  34,  pp.  S46,  346). — Statistics  are  presented  showing  the  prevalence  of  sheep  acsb 
in  different  districts  and  in  different  herds.  The  following  regulations  have  been 
adopted  for  the  control  of  this  disease  in  1902:  All  sheep  are  to  be  inspected  between 
January  1  and  April  1  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  infected;  th* 
inspection  must  be  made  without  previous  announcement;  scabby  sheep  are  to  be 
treateil  as  soon  as  jxissible  after  shearing,  according  to  the  method  of  Frohner.  Sheep 
are  first  to  l>e  treated  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  days  on  the  scabby  spots  with  a  miztme 
of  1  part  English  creolin,  1  part  alcohol,  and  8  parts  green  soap.  They  are  then  to 
Ix)  washeil,  and  then  dipped  for  2  minutes  in  the  2\  per  cent  aqueous  solution  o( 
creolin,  after  which  the  scabby  spots  are  to  be  brushed  for  about  3  minutes  and  the 
Mhtvp  to  be  again  dippe«l  in  the  solution.    The  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  in  1  week. 

Treatment  of  8he«p  scab,  Fkoh.vbr  (Deut.  Tierarztl.  Wchmchr.,  9  (tSOl),  So. 
,i/f,  pp.  3S5-.i87). — The  results  obtained  by  treatment  of  this  disease  according  to 
Krohner's  method  are  discus8e<l  in  a  critical  manner.  It  is  believed  that  the  fauliua 
from  the  use  of  this  method  are  due  to  the  creolin.  Of  3,866  sheep  treated  for  sab 
by  this  methotl  in  1900,  3,500  were  later  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  development 
of  Hcab  which  ap{>eared  to  be  unchecked  by  the  treatment.  It  is  believed  that  tbe 
treatment  would  he  much  more  effective  if  applied  before  shearing,  since  the  solo- 
tion  would  l)e  thus  held  longer  by  the  wool  and  the  scab  mite  would  be  subjected  to 
a  longer  exjHJsure  to  the  insecticide. 

Heartwater  in  sheep  and  goata  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  J9  (1901),  So.  5, 
pp.  JOJ-314,  fi<j».  2). — Experiments  made  by  the  Colonial  Veterinary  Department 
inilicateil  that  the  disease  known  as  heartwater  was  not  communicated  by  ordinary 
sources  of  infection.  It  was  »u9{>ected  that  some  8i)ecies  of  tick  was  concerned  in 
the  trannmiMsion  of  the  disease  from  animal  to  animal.  The  entomolc^cal  depart- 
ment made  exjjeriments  along  this  line  and  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  bont 
tick  (Ambli/omvia  hehr.rtim)  was  an  agent  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

Further  exiierimenta  were  made  in  the  artificial  communication  of  the  disease  by 
means  of  ticks.  It  was  shown  that  even  a  limited  infestation  by  young  l>ont  ticks 
which  fed  during  their  larval  stages  on  the  diseased  animals  will  produce  the  disease 
in  a  severe  form  in  susceptible  animals.  An  excessive  infestation  by  other  ticks 
which  have  l)een  allowed  to  feed  on  diseased  animals  does  not  produce  the  disease 
in  t<usceptible  animals. 

Inoculation  against  swine  erysipelas,  KChsau  {MUch  Ztg.,  SO  (1901),  So.  14, 
pp.  ,'i72-37.'>). — The  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease  are  discussed  in  a  general  way. 
The  author  describes  the  usual  symptoms  of  swine  erysipelas  and  gives  an  account 
of  experiments  which  have  thus  far  been  conducted  in  perfecting  a  protective  serum 
for  inoculation  and  in  devising  a  convenient  and  practical  method  for  making  the 
inoinilation. 

Iiymphangitis  saccharomycotica  equorum,  A.  Dedyi'lix  (Arch.  Vet.  Saui,SL 
Pelershurr/,  31  (1901),  So.  9,  pp.  S14-ls2.3). — This  disease  is  known  under  a  number 
of  name.s,  including  .African  glanders,  trembling  lymphangitis,  epizootic  lymphan- 
gitis, and  curable  farcy.  The  symptoms  and  pathological  changes  produced  by  this 
disease  are  descriljed  in  detail.  In  ex{)eriments  with  remedies  for  treatment  of  the 
disea.«e  the  author  obtained  different  results,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
affected  horses  and  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  infection.  In  some  cases  all 
forms  of  treatment  were  unsatisfactory,  while  in  others  fairly  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  by  a  combination  of  internal  and  external  remedies.  The  colloidal 
silver  preparations  were  given  in  intravenous  injections  in  doses  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  diet.  For  external  application  upon  ulcerated  areas,  caustic 
potash,  iodin  with  glycerin,  corrosive  sublimate,  naphthaline,  and  iodofonn  gave 
fairly  good  results. 

Obserrations  on  skin  diseases  which  have  appeared  in  cavalry  horses  in 
the  region  of  the  loins  and  under  the  saddle  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  army  saddle,   Kalkoff  (Ztsehr.    Veterinark.,  13  (1901),   So.  4,  PP-  149-171, 
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fig».  5). — Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  structure  of  the  saddle  recently  introduced 
in  army  service  and  on  the  parts  of  the  horse  with  which  the  saddle  comes  in  contact 
daring  movement.  A  number  of  skin  diseases  have  been  produced  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  horses  by  rubbing  of  the  saddle  and  the  evidence  for  considering  the 
saddle  as  the  cause  of  these  diseases  is  critically  discussed.  One  of  the  more  impor- 
tant forms  of  skin  diseases  which  is  produced  in  this  manner  is  eczema.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  effective  means  for  preventing  the  development  of  these  diseases  lies 
in  further  improvement  of  the  form  of  saddle  so  as  to  reduce  so  far  as  possible  friction 
daring  the  movement  of  the  horse. 

The  most  common  iiregularities  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  I,  C.  McCi'llocb 
( Mrginia  Sla.  Bui.  119,  pp.  137-169,  Jigs.  IS). — Brief  notes  on  the  irregularities  in  the 
nomber  of  the  teeth,  form  and  union  of  the  incisors,  form  of  the  central  enamel,  in 
the  length  and  ^ridth  of  the  jaws,  and  from  the  effects  of  cribbing  and  excessive  or 
insufficient  wear.  A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  fraudulent  modification  of  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth. 

The  most  common  irregularities  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  H,  C.  McCixloch 
(Virginia  Sta.  Bid.  130,  pp.  11,  Jigs.  10). — Descriptive  notes  on  irregularities  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  horse  which  are  due  to  excess  or  lack  of  wear,  or  to  the  employ- 
ment of  fraudulent  means  in  changing  their  appearance. 

Canine  rabies:  Its  distribution  and  eradication,  J.  Ehrrardt  (Die  Hundsmtt: 
Ihre  Verbreiiung  und  Bekdmp/ung.  .Inrnu.-  Emit  Wirz,  1900,  pp.  87,  charts  7). — The 
aothor  gives  a  statistical  account  of  the  presence  of  rabies  in  Germany,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  England,  Italy,  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Switzer- 
land. Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  unusually  extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  various  means  which  were  adopted  for  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  rabiee  in  that  country. 

Clinical  pathology  of  rabies  in  dogs,  W.  LELLXAtts  (Berlin.  Thier&rzll.  ^^'cllnsehr., 
1901,  Xo.  31,  pp.  4SS,  466). — In  3  dogs  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  infection 
were  well  known.  The  jwint  of  infection  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw  was  manifested  early  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  of  80-calle<l  dumb  rabies  were  pronounce*!.  The 
development  of  the  dumb  or  rabid  form  of  the  disease,  in  the  author's  opinion,  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  place  at  which  infection  «K'curre<l,  but  upon  the  virulence 
and  quantity  of  the  infectious  material,  upon  the  susceptibility  of  th?  nervous  system 
to  rabies,  the  nearness  of  the  point  of  infection  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  upon 
the  temperament  of  the  animals  which  are  infected. 

A  new  method  for  rabies  inoculations  and  for  removing  the  spinal  cord, 
T.  OsHiDA  (Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abl.,  29  (1901),  Xu.  25,  pp.  9SS-991).— The  author 
describes  in  detail  his  method  of  inoculating  rabbits  with  rabies  virus  through  the 
optical  foramen.  When  carefully  carried  out  this  operation  is  considered  safer  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  devised.  Injury  to  the  optic  nerve  does  not  usually 
occur  and  the  operation  has  the  great  advantage  of  lieing  simple  and  convenient.  If 
the  virus  is  injected  into  the  eyeball  or  orbital  cavity  the  animal  does  not  develop 
rabies,  and  if  the  virus  is  injected  too  deeply  into  the  brain  the  animal  dies  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  These  dangers  may  he  avoided  by  careful  manipulation  so 
that  the  rabies  vims  is  deposited  just  under  the  dura  mater. 

In  removing  the  spinal  column  of  rabbits  the  author  disinfects  the  surrounding 
tissue,  makes  two  sections  of  the  spinal  column  in  the  c-ervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  then  introduces  a  rod  with  sterilized  al»sorbent  cotton  on  the  end.  By  pressing 
upon  this  rod  the  spinal  cord  is  easily  forced  out  from  the  other  end  of  the  canal. 

Transmission  ot  malignant  jaundice  of  the  dog  by  a  species  of  tick,  C.  P. 
LocssBURV  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  19  (1901),  Xo.  11,  pp.  714-724). — In  coojier- 
ation  with  the  colonial  veterinary  surgeon.  Doctor  Hutcheon,  the  author  undertook 
a  number  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  possible  connection  ot 
ticks  with  the  disease  of  dogs  commonly  known  as  malignant  jaundice,  and  some- 
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times  less  properly  called  distemper  and  dog  plague.  At  first  experiments  were 
made  with  the  ticks  in  the  younger  stages,  and  no  infection  took  place.  Later  expeii- 
ments  with  adult  ticks  showeil  that  the  blood  parasites  which  caoee  the  disease  ate 
readily  transmitted  by  adult  ticks.  The  common  dog  tick  of  the  Cape  region,  and 
the  one  with  which  experiments  were  made,  is  Htemapkytcdh  leaehi.  It  appears  that 
infe<-tion  can  pass  from  the  mother  ticks  into  the  eggs,  and  that  the  blood  parasite 
requires  some  time  for  reaching  a  stage  in  which  infection  of  the  dog  can  take  place. 
It  ap|>ears,  therefore,  that  the  ticks  are  not  merely  transmitting  agents  but  true  sec- 
ondary hosts  for  the  blood  parasites. 

A  previously  undeaciibed  chicken  epizootic,  A.  Krausz  ( C^ntbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
1.  Abt.,  J9  (1901),  So.  es,  pp.  9S0-9Sji).—.\n  epizootic  outbreak  occurred  in  a  Ur^ 
hennery  where  fowls  have  recently  been  imported  from  Italy.  The  disease  attacked 
chiefly  the  young  fowls,  and  affected  birds  quickly  lost  their  appetite,  remainii^ 
standing  in  one  place,  and  appeared  sleepy.  Underneath  the  lids  an  o.>demat«>iE 
swelling  appeare«l,  and  in  many  cases  the  eyelids  were  stuck  together.  Death 
occurred  in  a  majority  of  cases  10  to  15  minutes  after  the  chief  symptoms  appeared. 
Post-mortem  examinations  showed  that  the  veins  were  filled  with  blood  and  all  vital 
organs  were  congested.  The  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged.  Bacteriological  inves- 
tigations showed  the  presence  of  an  organism  which  was  identified  as  Slaphyloooetm 
pyogenes  albu*.  Inoculation  and  feeding  experiments  with  this  organism  gave  nega- 
tive results,  but  no  young  chickens  were  to  be  had  for  such  experiments.  Isolation 
of  diseased  birds  and  disinfection  of  their  quarters  were  completely  effective  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease. 

ITote  on  the  veterinary  service  for  the  year  1900  (Jour.  Khedir.  Agf.  Soc. 
and  School  Agr.,  3  (1901),  -Vo.  S,  pp.  i.^75^).— Statistics  are  given  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  prevalence  of  glanders,  rabies,  sheep  pox,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  anthrax, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  cattle  plague.  A  brief  account  is  also  given  of 
a  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  abattoirs,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
imported,  and  the  activity  of  the  vaccine  institute  for  the  year. 

Veterinary  pharmacy  and  toxicology,  A.  F.  Delaud  and  O.  Stoihbk  (Phar- 
macie  el  toxocologie  riUrinaires.  Parii:  J,  B.  Sailliire  &  Sont,  1900,  pp.  436). — In  this 
volume  the  authors  present  a  discussion  of  veterinary  medicines;  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  drugs;  weights,  measurements,  and  doses  of  drugs;  determination  of 
the  density  of  liquid.";  the  principal  forms  of  medicines;  and  the  classification  of  drugs 
useil  in  veterinary  practice.  In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  subject  of  toxi- 
cology as  applied  to  domesticated  animals  is  treated. 

The  stock-owner's  adviser,  C.  K.  Rhodes  (Richmond,  Va.:  B.  F.  Johruon  Pub- 
IMiny  Co.,  1901, pp.  574,  figs- 140). — In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  the  history, 
habits,  breeding,  hygiene,  dietetics,  anatomy,  and  treatment  for  various  diseases  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  dogs.  The  diseases  of  the  horse  receive  the  most 
extended  treatment.  These  diseases  are  discussed  under  the  following  chapters: 
Inflammation,  fractures  of  bones,  diseases  of  bones,  diseases  of  joints,  lameness, 
8|>raius  and  strains,  diseases  of  the  feet,  wounds,  injuries  to  the  mouth,  tumors,  eye 
diseases,  hernia,  diseases  of  the  head  and  neck,  of  the  skin,  of  the  veins  and  arteries, 
lyinphatics,  diseases  of  the  reproductive  organs,  diet  daring  disease,  symptoms  of 
diseases,  contagious  diseases,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  the  nervous  system,  liver,  spleen  and  pancreas,  kidneys,  heart,  diaphragm, 
parasitic  diseases.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  furnish  the  ordinary  stockman 
in  simple  language  a  description  of  symptoms  and  treatment  for  the  diseases  which 
are  ordinarily  met  with  in  domesticated  animals. 

Insurance  of  slaughterhouse  animals,  Sibdamgrotzky  (Deal.  ThierarOl. 
Wchnschr.,  9  (1901),  No.  16,  pp.  157-160). — ^The  author  outlines  the  proposed  plan 
by  which  animals  about  to  be  slaughtered  are  insured.  The  chief  features  are  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  indemnity  paid  by  the  government  for  animals  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases. 
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Drainage  of  southern  Indiana,  J.  F.  Newsom  (Jour.  Geol.,  10  {190:i),  Xo.  S,  pp. 
166-181,  pi.  1). — This  article  discussea  the  drainage  of  that  portion  of  southern  Indi- 
ana which  "lies  south  of  a  line  running  from  Indianapolis  east  to  the  Ohio  State 
line,  and  from  Indianapolis  southwestward  along  the  course  of  the  West  White  River 
to  the  mouth  of  that  stream."  The  drainage  of  this  area  is  dependent  upon  geo- 
logical structure,  and  is  not  controlled  primarily  by  glacial  drift.  The  drainage, 
except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area,  is  toward  the  southwest,  following  the  dip  of 
the  strata. 

Beport  on  irrigation  investigations  for  1900,  E.  Mkad  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  of  Experiment  fHationg  Bui.  104,  PP-  3S4,  pi*.  25,  fig*.  29). — This  is  an  account  of 
investigations  on  the  methods  of  con8er\'ing,  distributing,  and  using  water  in  irriga- 
tion made  in  1900  under  the  supervision  of  the  expert  in  charge  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions of  this  Office.  It  includes  a  review  of  the  principal  results  of  the  investigations, 
by  E.  Mead;  a  discussion  of  methods  and  results,  by  C.  T.  Johnston;  and  reports  by 
special  agents  and  observers  as  follows:  Irrigation  along  Pecos  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, by  W.  M.  Reed;  Irrigation  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  by  W.  H.  Code;  Irriga- 
tion at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  farm,  by  A.  J.  McClatchie;  Duty  of  water 
under  Gage  Canal,  Riverside,  Cal.,  1900,  by  W.  Irving;  Irrigation  investigations  in 
Nevada,  by  J.  M.  Wilson;  Water  administration  in  Utah,  and  Duty  of  water  on  Big 
Cottonwood  Creek,"  1900,  by  R.  C.  Gemmell;  Irrigation  under  canals  from  Logan 
Biver,  by  G.  L.  Swendsen;  Irrigation  under  the  Great  Eastern  Canal,  Platte  County, 
Nebr.,  by  O.  V.  P.  Stout;  The  use  of  water  for  irrigation  at  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  by 
C.  T.  Johnston;  Duty  of  water  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  1899,  by  W.  H.  Fairfield; 
Duty  of  water  in  Idaho,  by  D.  W.  Ross;  Use  of  water  in  irrigation  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  by  O.  L.  Waller;  Irrigation  investigations  in  Montana,  1900,  by  S.  Fortier; 
Progress  report  on  silt  measurements,  by  J.  C.  Nagle.  The  investigations  made  dur- 
ing 1900  followed  the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  the  preceding  year  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  895),  although  better  equipment  and  increased  skill  and  experience  of  those  in 
charge  have  permitted  their  extension  in  several  important  directions.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  duty  of  water  and  the  conditions  which 
influence  it,  since  information  on  this  point  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  planning  irri- 
gation works  and  to  assist  in  framing  contracts  for  supplying  water,  which  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  necessities  of  users  and  enable  those  charged  with  the  division  of 
streams  to  properly  perform  their  duties. 

"An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  different  experts  and  special  agents  shows 
close  agreements  between  the  average  rainfall  and  average  duty  of  water  in  1899  and 
1900.  These  averages  are  based  on  measurements  made  in  10  States  and  Territories, 
at  stations  which  are  scattered  over  a  region  which  embraces  about  one-third  of  the 
United  States. 

Feet. 

In  1899  the  average  rainfall  for  the  irrigation  period  was 0. 44 

In  1900  the  average  rainfall  for  the  same  period  was 45 

The  average  depth  of  water  applied  to  crops  in  1899  was 4. 35 

The  average  depth  of  water  applied  in  1900  was 4.13" 

One  of  the  more  important  new  lines  of  investigation  reported  on  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  volume  and  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  silt  carried  by  the  rivers  of 
the  West  and  Southwest.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  storage  works,  and  the  results  reported  show  that  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  careful  investigation  of  this  subject. 
Examinations  of  samples  of  water  from  the  principal  rivers  of  Texas  and  the  results 
of  studies  of  the  silting  up  of  the  Austin  and  Pecos  reservoirs  are  reported  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  the  silt  problem. 
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Irrigation  in  the  TTnited  States,  E.  Mead  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experimad 
Station*  BtU.  103,  pp.  47,  pU.  li,fig.  1). — ^The  testimony  of  the  expert  in  charge  oJ 
irrigation  investigations  of  this  Department  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission June  11  and  12,  1901.  This  testimony  "presents  a  review  of  the  irrigation 
situation  in  the  United  States,  including  not  only  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  bat 
also  the  humid  sections  of  the  South  and  East  The  testimony  also  deals  briefly,  bat 
in  some  detail,  with  the  practical  aspects  of  extending  public  aid  to  irrigation,  either 
through  the  State  or  national  governments." 

Irrigation  practice  among  fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  £.  J.  Wicksos 
( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Slaliont  Bui.  108,pp.  54,  pi*.  10,fig».  T).— This 
bulletin,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  expert  in  charge  of 
irrigation  investigations  of  this  Office,  pretients  the  results  of  a  special  iiivt«tigati<.>D 
into  the  conditions,  extent,  and  methwis  of  irrigation  a^i  practiceil  among  trait 
growers  on  the  Pa(;ific  Coast. 

Irrigation  possibilities  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Biver,  J.  B.  Lippiscott  \For- 
ettry  and  Irrig.,  8  {190i),  So.  4,  PP-  153-159,  Jiy«.  4). 

A  complete  irrigation  system,  A.  P.  Davis  ( Ticenlielh  Century  Farmer,  190i, 
No.  69,  pp.  1,  -2). — An  argument  in  favor  ot  irrigation  development  under  national 
control. 

Earthen  reservoirs,  A.  P.  Davis  {Fbreiitry  and  Irrig.,  S  {1903),  Xo.  S,  pp.  1^1- 
liS). — Brief  directions  for  the  construction  of  such  reservoirs. 

Hydrography  {Tvee^ity-firO,  Ann.  Spt.  U.S.  Oeol.  Sun-ey,  1899-1900,  pt.  4,  pp. 
76S+XI,  pU.  156,  figs.  339). — This  includes  a  report  by  F.  H.  Newell  of  progress  of 
stream  measurements  for  the  calendar  year  1899  similar  to  those  of  previous  years 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  797),  a  preliminary  descrijition  of  the  geology  and  water  resources 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Black  Hills  and  adjuiuing  legious  in  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming,  by  N.  H.  Darton;  and  a  paper  on  The  High  Plains  and  their  utilization, 
by  W.  D.  Johnson.  "The  first  paper  discusses  the  results  of  measurements  of  the 
flow  of  various  streams  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  data  being  pre- 
sented in  diagrammatic  form  as  well  as  by  statistical  tables.  The  arrangement 
adopted  for  this  progress  report  is  a  geographic  one,  beginning  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and  ending  in  the  extreme  southwestern.  "  The 
second  paper  deals  more  particularly  with  the  artesian  water  supply  of  the  region 
studied  and  "the  results  obtained  have  interest  and  value  not  only  to  the  citizens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills,  but  to  a  still  larger  class  who,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  seeking  an  underground  supply  of  water."  The  article  also  treats  of 
the  toiJOgraphy,  geology,  soils,  mineral  resources,  climate,  and  timber  of  the  re^on. 
The  third  paper  gives  "the  result  of  field  work  lx!gun  in  18!)6  in  western  Kansas  and 
extending  over  portions  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas."  The  articie 
discusses  the  general  characteristics,  origin,  ami  structure  of  the  High  Plains,  the 
deficiencies  of  climate,  the  necessity  for  irrigation,  and  the  iinpossibility  of  general 
irrigation  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  <>f  the  water  supply. 

Belative  velocity  in  streams,  D.  T.  Smith  (Xaluir  ILimduii],  65  {1901),  .Vo.  167S, 
p.  174). — The  author  claims  "that  friction  against  the  l3e<l  increasing  progressively 
from  the  middle  to  the  margin  divides  every  stream  longitudinally  into  two  halves, 
which  roll  spirally  towartl  each  other.  This  spiral  being  determineil  by  the  friction, 
its  helix  rises  with  the  speed,  or  the  increased  friction  depending  on  the  speed,  whidt 
in  turn  deiHjnds  on  the  slope  of  the  channel.  It  follows  that  beyou<l  a  certain  spe«ti 
the  stream  loses  all  the  momentum  gained  by  its  fall  in  Ijeating  with  the  two  out- 
ward moving  undercurrents  against  the  channel  walls.  In  this  way  the  stream  attains 
its  kinetic  e<iuilibrium. " 

Public  water  supplies  (Ohio  State  Bd.  Ifailth  Rpl.  1S99,  pp.  SS-30>;,  4Sl-7Si, 
charts  57). — Reports  on  the  water  supplic?'  for  various  towns  in  Ohio  and  on  tLe 
measurement  of  the  flow  of  the  rivers  of  Ohio  and  their  value  as  sources  of  public 
water  supply. 
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Tlie  evolution  of  reaping  machines,  M.  F.  Miller  (U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Office  of 
JEIxperimenl  Stations  Bui.  JOS,  pp.  4S,  pl».  9,  fig.  1). — This  article  summarizes  the  his- 
"tory  of  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  reaping  machines.  It  has  not  been 
Attempted  to  refer  to  all  inventions  in  connection  with  reaping  machines,  but  as  a 
rule  only  those  are  considered  which  have  marked  some  important  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  perfected  modem  machine.  A  partial  bibliography  of  the  subject 
is  given. 

The  test  station  and  information  bureau  for  agricultural  machines  of  the 
Savarian  Academy  of  Weihenstephan,  1896-1901,  H.  Puchner  (  Vrlljuchr. 
.Sayer.  Landw.  Rath.,  7  (1902),  No.  1,  pp.  44-55). — A  briet  account  is  given  of  the 
"work  done  by  this  institution  during  the  period  named. 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  roads  for  the  year  end- 
ing. October  81,  1901  [New  Jersey  State  Com.  Pttb.  Roads  RjH.  1901,  pp.  197,  ph. 
34,  map  1). 

Hoads  and  national  welfare,  J.  P.  O'Reilly  (Nature  ILondon],  65  (190^),  No. 
1680,  p.  223). — A  brief  discussion  of  this  topic. 

Soads;  their  construction  and  maintenance,  A.  Greenwell  and  J.  V.  Eusoen 
{London:    Whittaker  &  Co.,  1901,  pp.  V1I+2S0). 

Refrigerating  machines;  their  construction  and  use,  R.  Stetefblo  (Die  Eit- 
und  Kiilteerzeugungs-Maschinen.  Ihr  Bau  und  ihre  Verwendung  in  der  Praxis.  Stutt- 
gart: Max  Waag,  1901,  pp.  4S8,  ph.  So,  figs.  SIS). 
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Fourteenth  ATimial  Report  of  Alabama  Station,  1901  (Alabama  College  Sla. 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  321-344). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  brief  departmental  reports. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station,  1900  ( Connecticut 
Slorrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  194;  sup.,  pp.  12). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of 
the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  a  report  of 
the  director  on  the  different  lines  of  station  work  during  the  year,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  noted  elsewhere.  A  supplement  to  the  report  contains  a  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  station  since  its  organization. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  New  Tork  State  Station,  1900  (New  York 
Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  494)  ■ — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  a  list  of  periodicals 
received  by  the  station,  a  meteorological  record  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of 
Bulletins  174-195  of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects:  Fumigation  of  nursery 
stock  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  273);  a  parasite  of  carnation  rust  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  358); 
inspection  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  during  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  877) ; 
report  of  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  spring  and  fall  of  1900  (E.  S.  R., 

12,  p.  1026);  inspection  of  Babcock  milk-test  bottles  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1083);  an 
anthracnose  and  a  stem  rot  of  the  cultivated  snapdragon  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1055);  mis- 
cellaneous notes  on  injurious  insects  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  65);  a  fumigator  for  small 
orchard  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  71);  experiments  on  the  sulphur-lime  treatment  for 
onion  smut  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  58);  notes  on  some  dairy  troubles  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  85); 
the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  curing  upon  the  commercial  quality  of  cheese 
(E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  86);  the  New  York  apple-tree  canker  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  59);  the 
sterile  fungus  Rhizoctonia  as  a  cause  of  plant  diseases  in  America  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  55) ; 
commercial  fertilizers  for  potatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  41);  spraying  for  asparagus  rust 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  147);  a  little-known  asparagus  pest  (Agromyza  simfdez)  (E.  8.  R., 

13,  p.  159);  report  of  analyses  o"f  Paris  green  and  other  insecticides  in  1900  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  108);  a  fruit  disease  survey  of  western  New  York  in  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  148); 
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the  mibetitution  of  f>oda  for  potash  in  plant  growth  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  121);  San  J'*- 
scale  investigations,  I  (E.S.  R.,  13,  p.  369);  San  Joe^  scale  investigatioDS,  II  (£.  S.£ 
13,  p.  370);  and  director's  reiwrt  for  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  396). 

Annual B«port  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1901  {South  Carolina  Shi.  Jipt.  ISC:  \ 
pp.  Jl). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station;  reports  of  the  agricultnr- . 
ist,  assistant  agriculturist,  State  chemist,  botanist,  veterinarian,  and  horticulturis 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901.     The  report  of  tb? 
State  chemist  contains  a  summary  of  fertilizer  analyses  made  during  the  year. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Tennessee  Station,  1901  (Tennaatee  Sta.  RpL 
1901,  pp.  7«).— This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  brief  report  of  th* 
pre.iident  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  relating  to  the  work  of  the  station,  depart- 
mental reports  reviewing  the  different  lines  of  work  and  stating  briefly  some  of  the 
results  obtained  during  the  year,  a  list  of  available  station  publications,  and  a  finas- 
cial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901.  Some  results  of  soil  analTHi 
and  of  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  chemist.  The 
report  of  the  horticulturist  is  noted  elsewhere. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1901  (  Virginia  Sta.  Jipt.  1901,  pp.  U..— 
This  <-ontains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ende<l  June  30, 1901,  and  brief  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  department 

Eighteenth  Annual  Bflport  of  Wisconsin  Station,  1901  (  Witcvmin  Sta.  RfL 
1901,  pp.  S'>3). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station,  miscellaneous  articles  abstracted  elsewhoe, 
lists  of  exchanges  and  acknowledgments,  analyses  of  fertilizers  reprinted  from  Bulle- 
tin 86  of  the  Station  ( E.  S.  R. ,  13,  p.  236) ,  text  of  the  Wisconsin  fertilizer  law  and  Hat 
feeding-stuffs  law,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Wyomins^  Station,  1901  ( Wyoming  Sta.  RpL 
1901,  pp.  30) .  —This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station;  a  report  of  the 
director  containing  notes  on  the  work  and  equipment  of  the  station  and  abstracts  of 
Bulletins  46-94  of  the  station  issued  during  the  year;  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  endwl  June  30, 1901;  and  departmental  reports  outlining  work  in  progres 
during  the  year. 

Finances — meteorology— index  {Maine  Sla.  Bui.  78, pp.  177-lOO+S). — This  con- 
tains a  list  of  acknowledgements,  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  (nded  June  30,  1901,  an  index  to  the  annual 
report  for  1901  (Bulletins  70-78),  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  brief  notes  m 
the  aim  and  work  of  the  station  by  the  director,  and  reprints  of  newspaper  bulletins 
published  in  1901,  as  follows;  The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  feeding-stufis  inspection 
law,  and  the  chinch  bug. 

Bulletins  of  Alabama  Station  {Index  to  Vol.  IX,  Buls.  113-117,  and  Ann.  J^. 
1901,  pp.  447-464). 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XIX  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmerg'  Bui.  144,  pp.  «> 
figs.  9). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Maintenance  of 
soil  fertility,  Thomas  slag,  rotation  of  crops,  gardening  under  glass,  winter  irriftatioo 
of  deciduous  orchards,  improvement  of  American  grapes,  condimental  and  medicintl 
cattle  and  poultry  foods,  feeding  rice  meal  to  pigs,  dressing  and  packing  poultry  for 
shipment,  the  curing  of  cheese,  and  an  improved  cow  stall. 

Crop  Reporter  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Crop  Reporter,  S  {1901),  Sm. 
10-12,  pp.  8  eocA).— Crop  conditions  on  April  1,  1902,  are  given  and  various  articks 
of  a  statistical  nature  are  included  in  these  numbers,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  cotton  trade  and  industry  of  Japan,  the  production  of  cork,  principal  crop 
of  Russia,  the  United  States  coffee  trade  with  South  America,  crops  and  live  stock  ia 
Manitoba,  principal  crops  of  Ireland  and  changes  in  crop  areas  since  1855,  proposed 
efforts  to  extend  maize  culture  in  Russia,  the  banana  trade,  imports  of  beef  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  hop  crop  of  Germany,  the  Department's  cotton  statistics,  the 
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world's  flax  crop,  the  horse  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  the 
world's  com  crop,  production  of  honey  and  wax  in  1899,  production  and  exports  of 
Argentina,  and  the  horse  trade  of  Canada  with  foreign  countries. 

Domestic  animalii  in  the  TTnited  States  {Twelfth  Cenms  United  Stales,  Cermu 
Bui.  156,  pp.  gg). — Til  is  bulletin  gives  the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  and 
ranges,  by  States  and  Territories,  on  June  1, 1900.  Statistics  of  the  domestic  animals 
not  located  on  farms  or  ranges  were  published  in  Census  Bulletin  17.  The  aggregate 
nnmber  of  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States  is  given  as  follows:  Neat  cattle 
69,438,758,  horses  21,216,888,  mules  3,445,029,  assea  and  burros  111,450,  sheep 
61,837,112,  swine  64,694,222,  goats  1,949,605. 

B«port  of  the  enolo^cal  station  of  Haro,  Spain  {Mem.  An.  Ettac.  Enol.  Haro, 
X901,  July,  pp.  S4). 

The  Babcock  medal  presentation,  W.  A.  Henry  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
6-9). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  presentation  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  of  the  medal 
voted  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1899  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  999).  Brief  extractsare 
given  from  the  addresses  of  Governor  Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Ogdeu  H.  Fathers,  and 
Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard. 
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Alabama  Collbge. — C.  C.  Thach,  M.  A.,  for  about  15  years  professor  of  Kngladi 
in  the  college,  hao  been  elected  to  the  preadency,  made  vacant  by  the  death  at 
William  LeRoy  Broun. 

California  Univkrsitv  and  Station. — Leroy  Anderson,  in  chai^  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry, has  been  elected  principal  of  the  new  California  Poljischnic  School  which 
has  been  locate<l  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  last  l^slature  appropriated  $50,000  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  a  tract  of  about  280  acres  of  land  for  a  bam 
and  campufl  has  tieen  bought.  One  or  more  buildings  will  be  erected  during  the 
coming  summer.  For  the  present  attention  will  be  confined  to  agricultural  instroo- 
tion  on  a  practical  (v»le,  but  later  it  is  expected  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  school 
to  include  various  trades. 

Delaware  Station. — The  governing  board  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  a  resolutioa 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  method  of  mana^ng 
the  station  by  the  cauncil,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  change.  The  station  council  is 
at  present  an  administrative  body,  composed  of  the  staff  of  the  station  and  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  from  the  board  of  trustees. 

Pi'RUL'E  University  and  Station. — C.  S.  Plumb,  professor  of  animal  hosbandiy 
and  dairying  in  the  university  and  directer  of  the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
chair  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Kentitkv  St.\tion. — C.  W.  Mathews,  horticulturist,  has  withdrawn  from  the  star 
tion  and  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  collie  work. 

Louisiana  University. — Congress,  by  a  recent  act,  has  ceded  to  the  university 
the  tract  of  land  embracing  approximately  150  acrec,  together  with  the  building 
which  it  has  occupied  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  tract  was  originally  a  military  fort,  and  some  years  ago  was  turned  over 
to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  university  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  needed  for 
purposes  of  defense.  Mr.  John  Hill,  a  prominent  sugar  planter  near  Baton  Rouge, 
has  given  $82,000  to  the  university  for  the  erection  of  a  fireproof  library  building 
as  a  memorial  to  his  son.  The  State  legislature  at  its  recent  session  appropriated 
^7,000  for  the  eret:tion  of  a  dormitory  and  a  building  for  the  mechanic  arts  depart- 
ment, and  $8,500  for  furnishing  the  library  building  mentioned  above.  The  usual 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  experiment  stations  was  made,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  geological  survey,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
stations,  was  iiicreaseil  to  $2,500  a  year  for  2  years. 

MASsAcnusETTs  CoLLEOE  AND  St.\tion. — S.  T.  Mayuard  has  resigned  his  position 
as  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  college  and  horticulturist  of  the  station. 

MicHiciAN  College  and  Station.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board,  C.  D.  Smith 
was  relieved  from  the  8Ui>erin tendency  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  made  agricnl- 
turist  of  the  station,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  director.  L.  R.  Taft  was  made  super- 
intendent of  institutes  and  also  State  inspector  of  orchards  and  nurseries  in  place  of 
D.  W.  Trine,  resigned.  Professor  Taft  is  succeeded  as  head  of  the  borticiiltural 
department  in  the  college  by  U.  P.  Hedrick,  who  also  becomes  superintendent  of 
the  grounds.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected  professor  of  forestry. 
The  board  also  adopted  plans  for  the  new  mechanical  building,  which  will  contain 
rooms  for  the  departments  of  electrical  engineering  and  physics  and  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  new  bapteriological  laboratory. 
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Montana  Station. — R.  W.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  of 
the  station. 

Oklahoma  St.wion. — A.  G.  Ford,  B.  S.,  who  was  assistant  in  cliemistry  in  this 
station  from  1898  to  1900,  has  been  appointed  associate  chemist.  A.  B.  McReynolds, 
assistant  in  chemistry,  has  severed  bis  connection  with  the  station.  An  assistant  in 
soils  and  crops  has  been  provided  for,  but  the  position  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station.— John  A.  Woodward  and  Clias.  W.  Stone 
have  been  reelected  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Chas.  M.  Schwab  and 
M.  E.  Conard  have  been  elected  trustees  vice  \vaoa  H.  Mylin  and  Samuel  R.  Down- 
ing Chas.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  assistant  chemist 
of  the  station  and  instructor  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  college,  and  T.  I.  Mairs, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  correspondence  courses,  has  also  been  appointed 
instructor  in  animal  industry  in  the  college.  At  the  recent  commencement  gifts  to 
the  college  were  announced  as  follows:  By  Andrew  Carnegie,  $100,000  for  a  library 
building;  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Schwab,  $60,000  for  an  assembly  hall,  and 
by  Jas.  Gilbert  White,  blass  of  '82,  $10,000  for  a  graduate  fellowship  and  $10,(K)0 
additional  for  three  undergraduate  scholarships.  Thome  M.  Carpenter,  assistant 
chemist,  and  W.  T.  Carter,  fellow  in  agricultural  chemistry,  are  no  longer  connected 
with  the  station. 

Texas  College  and  Statio.v. — J.  H.  Connell,  director  and  agriculturist,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  manager  of  The  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch, 
and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  This,  with  the 
previous  resignations,  will  make  an  entire  change  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultu- 
ral departments  in  the  college  and  station,  except  in  the  case  of  the  assistant  agricul- 
turist in  the  station.  F.  W.  Mally,  State  entomologist,  failed  of  reelection  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  governing  board. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — Jatnes  A.  Wright,  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  agricultural  editor  in  connection  with  The  Sail  Lake  Tribune. 

West  Virginia  University  and  Station. — A.  D.  Hopkins,  entomologist,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  forest  entomologist  iu  this  Department.  K.  C. 
Davis,  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Dunn 
County  Agricultural  School,  in  Wisconsin. 

Association  op  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. — 
The  announcement  has  been  issued  of -the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
association,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  7,  1902.  "Atlanta  and  Athens  have 
been  selected  on  invitation  of  the  city,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  citizens,  and 
the  State  University.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  one  session  at 
Athens  and  a  meeting  of  station  workers  at  Experiment.  After  adjournment,  excur- 
sions will  be  offered  at  liberal  rates  to  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C, 
the  latter  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  George  V'anderbilt.  Concessions,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  obtained  from  the  railroads  and  the  hotels.  Full  details  of  all  necessary  matters 
will  be  sent  out  by  the  secretary  well  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting.  The 
.general  programme  and  programmes  for  the  sections  will  be  duly  issued,  together 
witli  circulars  of  information  respecting  hotel  rates  and  places  of  meeting." 

Briarcliff  School. — The  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  at  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  has  outgrown  its  present  ({uarters  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  and  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  trustees  to  seek  a  new  location,  where  there  will  be  greater  opportu- 
nity for  growth.  A  tract  of  415  acres  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  been  secured 
for  a  permanent  site,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  will  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  funds  are  available.  It  is  hoped  to  transfer  the  school  from  Briarcliff  Manor 
some  time  next  spring.  For  the  immediate  needs  of  the  school  a  fund  of  $200,000  is 
being  raised  by  subscription.  Additional  subscriptions  have  been  asked  for,  and  it 
is  hoped  eventually  to  swell  the  fund  to  $1,000,000.  Speaking  of  the  school.  Director 
George  T.  Powell  says:  "At  Poughkeepsie,  to  an  extent  greater  than  has  been  possible 
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at  Briarcliff,  the  students  will  handle  farm  machinery  and  tools,  prepare  the  poil,  applr 
fertilizers,  sow  the  seed,  plant  orchards,  make  gardens  and  greenhouses,  prupe^te 
flowers,  control  insects,  t^eat  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  and  perform  everr 
practical  detail  necessary  to  be  understood  on  a  big  or  a  little  farm.  It  should  lie 
said  that  our  aim  is  chiefly  to  make  the  school  a  practical  institution  in  everj-  respect. 
Our  students  have  come  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  mostly  from  the 
cities,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  the  actual  physical  labor  of  farming  incident 
to  our  course  of  instruction  in  field  work  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  attract- 
iveness of  study,  even  in  the  cases  of  young  women  students,  of  whom  we  have  not 
a  few." 

School  op  Aviri'LTfRE  in  France. — A  short  account  of  the  poultrj-  farm  school 
at  Gaml>ais,  near  Houdan,  France,  is  given  in  a  current  number  of  the  Jounvil  or 
(he  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain.  This  school  was  founded  by  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1888,  on  a  farm  where  the  present  directors  had  success- 
fully carried  on  artificial  incubation  for  some  years  previouslj'.  It  is  in  the  mid^  of 
a  district  where  poultry  fanning  is  extensively  followed.  The  practical  appliances 
used  at  the  school  are  more  or  less  the  invention  of  the  original  founders,  who  have 
introduced  many  improvements  in  existing  machinery.  The  course,  which  is  very 
practical,  covers  3  months,  and  three  courses  are  given  frf>m  February  to  October. 
Pupils  of  either  sex  over  15  years  of  age  are  received  alternately.  A  certain  amount 
of  elementary  etlucation  is  presupposed.  The  fees  for  the  three  months'  course, 
including  tuition,  board,  and  lodging,  are  about  $70.  On  leaving  the  school,  pupils 
who  have  shown  capacity  to  act  as  instructors  in  aviculture  receive  a  certificate  of 
comjietency,  which,  it  is  said,  enables  them  withoutdifficulty  to  obtain  employment 
in  this  line  of  industry.  Some  500  pupils  have  passed  through  the  school  since  its 
foundation  in  1888. 

Personal  Mention. — We  note  from  Science  that  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  professor  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  agricultural  department  at  Reading  College,  has  been 
appointe<l  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  in 
succession  to  Prof.  T.  H.  Middleton,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Acconling  to  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  A.  Millardet,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Bordeaux,  France,  has  retired  from  active  duty.  Mr.  Millardet's  name  is 
associated  with  the  discovery  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  one  of  the  widest  known  and 
most  satisfactory  of  fungicides. 

Dr.  £.  Zacharias,  formerly  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Hamburg,  has 
become  director  of  the  Hamburg  Botanical  Institute.  This  includes  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kconomic  Botanical  Museum  and  Laboratory,  and  the  Section  of  Seed 
Control  and  Plant  Pathology. 

Prof.  Dr.  Augusto  Napoleone  Berlese  has  been  elected  professor  of  phytopathology 
in  the  Royal  High  School  for  Agriculture  in  Milan,  Italy. 

Dr.  J.  B.  de  Toni,  lately  at  Camerino,  has  become  professor  of  botany  and  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  the  University  of  Sassari,  Italy. 

Dr.  Alessandro  Trotter,  late  assistant  in  the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  UniversitT 
of  Padua,  has  l>een  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  and  phytopathology  in  the 
School  for  Grape  Culture  and  Enology  at  Avellino,  Italy. 

Dr.  A.  Fischer,  professor  of  botany  in  Leipzig,  has  been  called  to  the  position  of 
professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  the  University  of  BaseL 
Switzerland. 

Dr.  Treub,  director  of  the  Botanical  Institute  and  Gardens  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  is 
away  on  leave  until  March,  1903. 

Miscellaneous. — A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  supervision  of  national  foreet 
reserves,  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Oflipe  of  the  Interior 
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Department,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  waa  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives June  10,  considerable  objection  developing  on  the  score  of  additional 
expense  and  divided  authority  in  administration. 

In  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  bill  for  the  irrigation 
of  arid  lands,  the  agricultural  colleges  were  brought  forward  quite  prominently  and 
in  a  way  to  show  that  they  have  many  champions.  The  bill,  as  is  known,  dedicates 
to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  the  arid  States,  which  is  the  principal  source  from  which  the  Morrill  fimd  is 
derived.  A  clause  in  the  bill  provides  that  in  case  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  not  embraced  by  the  irrigation  bill  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
second  Morrill  act,  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  An  amendment  to  this  clause,  offered  by  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
'was  to  the  effect  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  required 
to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1890  (the  second  Mor- 
rill act),  should  be  set  apart  or  diverted  to  the  irrigation  fund;  in  other  words,  that 
the  colleges  should  be  first  provided  for.  The  advocates  of  this  amendment  claimed 
that  the  second  Morrill  act  practically  mortgaged  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
public  lands;  that  the  wisdom  of  this  action  was  agreed  to  at  the  time  the  act  was 
{Missed,  and  that  the  clause  in  the  irrigation  bill  as  it  stood  would  place  the  colleges, 
in  case  of  a  deficiency,  which  was  almost  certain,  at  the  mercy  of  Congress. 
The  amendment  was  discussed  at  much  length,  and  the  point  was  made  that 
the  bill  would  take  away  the  main  support  of  the  colleges,  and  would  thus 
make  them  a  direct  burden  upon  the  other  resources  of  the  Treasury.  The 
position  of  the  experiment  stations  in  this  regard  was  also  pointed  out,  as  w^ell 
as  the  effect  which  the  passage  of  the  bill  might  have  upon  the  pending  bill 
to  provide  schools  of  mines  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges.  The 
opponents  to  the  amendment  claimed  that  as  the  bill  stood  it  made  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  meeting  the  emergency,  and  that  special  legislation  would  not  be 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  funds.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  friends  of 
the  irrigation  bill  realized  how  seriously  Mr.  Grosvenor's  amendment  would  affect 
its  operation,  by  withholding  so  large  an  amount  from  its  working  fund.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  and  the  irrigation  bill,  which  has  now  become  a  law, 
carries  the  provision  mentioned  above  for  maintaining  the  appropriation  under  the 
second  Morrill  act. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has  given  notice  that  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  has  again  made  its  appearance  at  Tilbury.  It  requests  farmers  and  gardeners 
to  examine  their  potato  plants  and  to  send  to  the  board  any  insects  suspected  to  be 
the  potato  beetle  for  investigation.  The  board  has  issued  a  leaflet  with  colored  illus- 
trations of  the  beetle,  which  it  is  sending  out  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria  has  recently  begun  the  publication  of  a 
journal  similar  to  the  monthly  publications  of  a  number  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
In  it  will  be  reported  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  studies  carried  on  by  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  other  matters  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  first  number  contains  over  100  pages  on 
subjects  relating  to  horticulture  and  fruit  growing,  cereals,  tobacco  industry,  economic 
entomology,  live  stock,  dairying,  and  veterinary  science.  The  articles  are  popular 
in  character,  and  the  initial  number  presents  an  attractive  appearance.  It  should 
prove  not  only  a  useful  source  of  information  to  the  farmers  of  Victoria,  but  a  means 
of  following  up  what  is  being  done  in  experimental  and  educational  branches  in  that 
country. 

The  following  note  regarding  an  international  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
birds  useful  to  agriculture,  concluded  at  Paris  on  March  19,  is  taken  from  Science: 
The  parties  to  the  agreement  are  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Lichtenstein,  Luxem- 
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burg,  Monaco,  Austria-Hungary,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Spain.  The 
agreement  contains  16  clauses,  of  which  the  first  states  that  birds  usehil  to  agri- 
culture, especially  insect  eaters  and  birds  enumerated  in  the  lists  attached  to  the 
agreement,  are  to  enjoy  an  unconditional  protection,  and  that  the  destnietioii  d 
these  birds,  their  nests,  eggs,  and  broods  is  to  be  forbidden.  Certain  nocturnil 
birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  woodpeckers,  bee-eaters,  swallows,  and  several  birds  of  the 
sparrow  species,  appear  as  useful  birds,  while  ravens,  magpies,  jays,  and  other;  are 
branded  as  mischievous.  Some  exceptions  protect  sporting  and  other  rights.  Italr. 
a  country  in  which  the  capture  of  northward-bound  birds  is  a  regular  trade,  does  not 
api>ear  amongst  the  signatories.  According  to  statistics  recently  given  in  the  Retch- 
stag,  no  less  than  seven  hundredweight  of  migratory  birds  were  put  on  the  Yeront 
market  at  one  time.    The  agreement  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Beichstag. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  South  Australian  House  of  Assembly  a  resolntion  vac 
adopted  affirming  the  desirability  of  making  experiments  with  cereals,  manures,  e«c, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  finances,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  forthis  season  the 
work  will  be  confined  to  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  with  rust-resistant  wbettt. 
The  experiments  with  fertilizers  will  be  cooperative,  and  will  be  carried  on  at  nine 
different  places,  there  being,  as  a  rule,  10  plats  of  2}  to  3  acres  each  at  the  different 
places.  About  20  rust-resistant  wheats  have  been  selected  for  trial  in  difierent  local- 
ities. These  experiments  are  likewise  cooperative,  the  fanners  all  being  member?  of 
the  agricultural  bureau  and  entering  into  an  agreement  to  sel  I  one-half  of  the  crop  o< 
each  variety  to  the  department  at  6d.  aljove  the  local  market  price,  "the  object 
being  to  afford  the  neighboring  farmers  an  opportunity  of  securing  seeds  of  desirable 
wheats  at  a  reasonable  price."  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  anticipates,  another  sea- 
son, undertaking  experiments  in  the  fertilizing  of  vineyards,  orchards,  and  pasture?, 
as  there  is  l>elieved  to  l)e  good  opportunity  for  useful  work  in  each  of  these  directions. 
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Bui.  127,  June.  1901 1014 

Bui.  128,  July,  1901 1024, 1106 

Bui.  129,  Aug.,  1901 1042 

Twentieth  An.  Rpt.,  1901  ....  1105 

Oregon  Station: 

Bui.  68,  Jan.,  1902 1022 

Bui.  69,  Feb.,  1902 1065 

Tenne.«»ee  Station: 

Bui.  Vol.  15,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1902  .  1081 

Texas  Station: 

Bui.  61,  Oct,  1901 1026 

Bui.  62,  Dec,  1901 1(H9 

Bui.  63,  Jan.,  1902 1093 

Thirteenth  An.  Rpt,  1901 ... .  1105 

rtah  Station: 

Bui.  73,  Aug.,  1901 1086 

Bui.  74,  Jan.,  1902 1097 

V.  S.  Deparlmenl  of  Agricullure. 

Farmers' Bui.  147 1039 

Farmers' Bui.  148 1045 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Bul.34 1075 

Bul.35 1091 

Bui. 36 1099 

Bul.37 1081 

Seventeenth  An.  Rpt,  1900  ..  1073, 

1078,    1083,    1089,    1090,  1092, 
1093, 1095, 1097, 1101, 1 105, 1106 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Circ  9 1014 

Circ.  10 1016 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Bul.llO 1106 

Division  of  Biological  Survey: 

Bui.  12  (revised) 1023 

Circ.  35 1023 

Division  of  Entomology: 

Circ.  44  (second  series) 1067 

Library: 

Bul.37 1107 


XI 
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Vol.  Xlll.  No.  11. 


The  bioloffical  activities  of  the  soil,  and  their  relations  to  soil  fer- 
tility and  to  the  availability  of  soil  constituents,  have  not  yet  received 
the  attention  which  their  importance  warrants.  The  study  of  main- 
tenance of  fertility  and  crop  production  has  been  confined  too  gener- 
ally to  supplying  the  necessary  commercial  fertilizers  to  meet  the 
temporary  demands.  This  field  has  been  exi)erimented  upon  quite 
thoroughly,  and  the  limitations  of  fertilizer  experiments  are  quite 
keenly  felt  by  some  who  have  followed  that  line  for  a  series  of  years. 

Little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  studying  availabilit}'  or  the 
conditions  which  influence  or  control  it.  It  is  now  recognized  as  being 
associated  with  the  biological  activities  taking  place  within  the  soil, 
and  these  in  turn  as  influenced  by  a  variety  of  conditions  such  as  tem- 
perature, moisture,  the  atmosphere  of  the  soil,  etc.  The  process  of 
nitrification,  for  example,  may  be  changed  to  denitrification  by 
unfavorable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  resulting  in  the 
dissipation  of  the  nitrogen  which  haa  been  made  available  by  the  first 
process.  But  the  effect  which  different  methods  of  tillage  and  .soil 
management  have  upon  the  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  only 
known  to  a  very  limited  degree;  for  we  have  only  slight  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  and  of  the 
influences  which  favor  or  retard  the  desirable  processes. 

A  plea  for  investigation  along  this  line,  in  addition  to  fertilizer 
experiments,  was  made  in  a  recent  paper  by  W.  Farrer  before  the 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.'  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Farrer  points  out  that  the  transformation  of  potential  plant 
foods  into  available  and  assimilable  forms  is  accomplished  by  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  activities  which  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  soil,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  available  materials 
may  be  produced  in  increased  quantititics  by  increasing  and  stimu- 
lating these  activities.     He  advocates  making  "such  improvements  in 

'  The  absolute  dependence  of  agricultural  progress  upon  experiments,  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  some  directions  in  which  experimental  work  should  be  done  for 
the  agriculture  of  Australia.  Reprinted  in  Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  13  (1902), 
pp.  206-214. 
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our  methods  of  tilling  and  managing  the  soil  as  will  enable  u«  to 
increa«P,  and,  if  possible,  give  direction  to  the  activities  of  the  chem- 
ical and  biological  (bacterial)  forces  which  are  incessantly  at  work  in 
It,  and  cause  them  to  change  potential  plant  foods  into  available  forms 
in  greater  abundance  than  they  do  by  means  of  our  present  metiiods." 
He  reasons  that  "as  the  soil  is  known  to  be  in  general  well  supplied 
with  potential  plant  foods — sometimes  within  8  inches  of  the  surface 
with  enough  for  some  hundreds  of  crops — it  would  be  a  far  more 
philosophical  coui-se  to  make  it  our  aim  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  these  potential  plant  foods  than  to  devote  our 
energies  almost  exclusively,  as  until  lately  we  have  been  doing  io 
our  field  experiments,  to  the  study  of  hand  feeding  our  crops  with 
manures."  He  does  not  contend  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dispenj^e 
altogether  with  manures  and  fertilizers,  but  believes  that  "the  poten- 
tial plant  foods  which  are  already  in  the  soil  can  bo  made  to  contribute 
far  more  largely,  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  contribute  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  nourishment  of  our  crops;  and  that  eventually,  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  for  ordinary  (as  distinguished  from  intensive) 
farming,  it  will  only  be  found  necessary'  to  hand  feed  crops  with  such 
plant  foods  as  the  soil  is  naturally  or  may  become  by  cropping  insuffi- 
ciently provided  with,  or  particular  crops  require  in  special  abun- 
dance." 

This  proposition  is  not  a  novel  one,  but  comparatively  little  experi- 
mental work  has  yet  proceeded  from  it  as  a  Imsis.  The  importance  of 
the  biological  agencies  at  work  in  the  soil  has  probably  only  been 
hinted  at.  The  desirability  of  a  better  knowledge  of  them  as  a  means 
of  progress  was  forcibly  pointed  out  by  J*rofessor  Conn  in  his  recent 
book  on  Agricultural  Bacteriology.     Professor  Conn  says: 

"The  whole  problem  of  the  soil  fertility  is  inextricably  woven  with 
bacterial  fermentation.  From  the  origin  of  the  soil,  through  it«  use 
by  plants  and  the  subsequent  destniction  to  their  original  condition 
of  the  products  formed,  we  find  nearly  every  step  accompanied  by 
bacterial  action.  The  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  is  thus  associated 
with  bactei'ial  life.  In  the  future  the  problem  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  soil  for  the  use  of  agriculture  will  be,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
a  problem  of  the  proper  control  of  bacteria.  Agriculturists  must 
learn  to  stimulate  the  l)actcrial  actions  which  are  advantageous  and 
check  those  which  are  disadvantageous,  if  they  would  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  soil  fertility." 

Referring  to  the  possibility  of  influencing  chemical  changes  in  the 
soil,  Mr.  Farrer  ventures  the  suggestion  that  "it  may  be  we  shall 
learn  how,  either  by  particular  methods  of  treatment,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  substances,  to  give  direction  to,  as  well  as  increase,  the 
chemical  activity  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  If  we  could 
learn,  for  instance,  how  to  make  soluble  some  of  the  insoluble  silica 
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in  the  soil,  we  might  promote  the  formation  of  zeolitic  substances, 
which  are  valuable  for  reasons  of  the  same  character  as  are  the  double 
humates."  A  number  of  American  investigators,  notably  Hilgard 
and  Snyder,  are  working  in  this  direction,  and  have  shown  the  impor- 
tant relation  which  the  zeolitic  substances  and  humates  bear  to  soil 
fertility. 

As  Mr.  Farrer  remarks,  the  great  need  is  for  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. "  We  must  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  our  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples for  planning  our  experiments,  and,  when  thej^  fail,  for  finding 
out  the  causes  of  our  failures,  which  we  must  go  on  eliminating  until 
we  have  succeeded."  . The  difficulties  of  the  work  should  inspire 
rather  than  deter  the  investigator,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  originality  and  for  securing  results  of  the  highest  importance 
should  attract  a  considerable  number  of  investigators  to  take  up  the 
work  systematically. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  are  in  a  transition  stage  as  regards  soil  and 
fertilizer  investigations.  We  long  since  abandoned  the  theory  of  re- 
turning to  the  soil  all  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  which  the  crop 
takes  from  it.  We  are  relying  upon  the  soil  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  these  substances  in  available  form  year  by  year,  and  are 
searching  for  a  means  of  deteiTnining  approximately  how  much  of 
these  available  substances  may  be  expected  from  a  given  soil,  as  a  basis 
for  the  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers.  We  know  that  the  soil  is 
of  most  complicated  constitution;  that  its  composition  is  constantly 
changing,  mainly  in  the  vegetable  matter,  as  are  also  its  physical  con- 
ditions, particularly  temperature  and  moisture,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence chemical  changes  of  a  complicated  and  obscure  chai-acter  are 
continually  taking  place  in  the  fertile  soil,  through  which  small  quan- 
tities of  assimilable  plant  food  are  released  from  unavailable  forms. 

Considering  these  facts  in  connection  with  what  is  already  known  of 
the  life  of  the  soil,  it  would  seem  that  studies  of  these  biological  and 
chemical  agencies,  and  the  conditions  of  culture  and  soil  management 
favorable  to  their  action  or  control,  should  at  least  form  a  promjnent 
part  in  the  study  of  problems  of  soil  fertility. 

The  successful  opening  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  7  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  arranging  for  it,  and  to  the  instructors  who 
take  part  in  it  as  well.  The  national  character  of  the  school  was 
shown  by  the  presence  at  the  inaugural  exercises  of  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  association  who  has  long  been  associated  with 
agricultural  education,  as  well  as  by  the  attendance  of  students  from 
25  different  States,  representing  every  section  of  the  country. 
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There  has  been  comparatively  little  effort  in  our  aj^ricultural  colleges 
in  the  direction  of  providing  courses  of  post-graduate  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  of  agriculture.  The  need  for  such  advanced 
study  for  men  who  are  to  become  instructors  in  the  agricidtural  col- 
leges, investigatoi's  in  the  experiment  stations,  and  leaders  in  other 
fields  of  agricultural  endeavor  is  being  felt.  This  is  a  healthful  sign, 
for  it  indicates  that  we  are  making  progress.  The  establishment  of  a 
graduate  school  of  agriculture,  even  though  it  covers  only  one  month, 
is  a  significant  step,  for  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  education. 

The  school  is  unique,  for,  so  far  as  known,  no  such  summer  school 
of  agriculture,  embracing  in  its  corps  of  instructors  so  many  of  the 
leading  agricultural  teachei*s  and  investigators,  has  ever  been  held 
by  any  country  before.  The  opportunity  to  meet  these  specialists 
and  gain  something  of  their  points  of  view  is  in  itself  an  unusnal 
one,  which  should  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  students;  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  latter  will  insure  the  instructors  ao 
inspiring  audience. 

An  important  result  of  the  school  will  be  to  show  some  of  the  lines 
along  which  agriculture  may  profitably  be  specialized,  and  to  open  up 
to  the  younger  college  graduates  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded 
for  advanced  study.  It  will  serve  also  to  bring  out  the  strength  of 
the  workers  in  their  respective  lines,  and  to  enforce  the  desirability 
of  making  provision  for  university  instruction  in  agriculture.  As 
the  dean  of  the  school  said  in  his  opening  addi'ess:  "'In  an  unusual 
measure  we  l>elicve  this  st;hool  will  furnish  inspiration  and  up-to-<late 
knowledge  to  workers  in  our  agricultural  institutions  gathered  out  of 
many  States  and  Territories;  but  beyond  this  we  believe  that  in  its 
ultimate  results  the  school  will  greatly  aid  in  the  foniiation  of  puMic 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  more  thorough  and  rational  organization  of 
agricultural  education  and  research." 


The  early  literature  of  agriculture,  except  for  the  writings  of  a 
comparatively  few  authors,  is  very  little  known,  even  in  the  mo^ 
general  way.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  greater  familiarity  with 
the  earlier  writers  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  study  of  their  works. 
Dr.  Max  Guntz  has  issued  a  Handbook  of  Agricidtui"al  Literature, 
in  three  parts.  The  first  part  appeared  in  18J)7  and  the  thii-d  or  final 
part  has  just  been  issued.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Guntz  expresses  the 
belief  that  this  early  agricultural  literature  is  a  relatively  neglected 
subject,  even  among  specialists,  but  that  it  is  of  value  in  tracing  the 
history  of  agriculture  and  the  development  of  our  theories,  and  might 
well  form  a  part  of  the  training  of  men  who  are  taking  advanced  studv 
in  that  branch. 
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The  work  represents  a  vast  amount  of  search  through  the  litera- 
ture of  different  periods  as  found  in  a  number  of  large  libmries,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  is  the  first  attempt  to  bring  these  writings  together 
in  a  systematic  manner.  The  arrangement  is  by  periods.  Beginning 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  author  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  which  was  epoch  making  or  especially  note- 
worthy for  the  times,  down  through  the  centuries,  frequently  noting 
briefly  the  conditions  of  agriculture  which  were  prevalent  at  the 
different  periods. 

The  work  does  not  consist  merely  of  bibliographical  lists,  l)ut  is 
more  descriptive  in  character.  In  most  cases  some  account  is  given 
of  the  books  cited  and  the  ground  covered  by  them,  and  there  are 
frequently  brief  biographic  notes  on  the  writers.  Porti-aits  of  some 
38  of  these  writers  are  given.  Particular  phases  of  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed in  several  general  articles.  The  evolution  of  different  classes 
of  books,  as. the  "husbandman  literature,"  agricultural  handbooks, 
agricultural  calendars,  etc.,  is  traced,  and  later  the  development  of 
periodical  literature. 

For  the  recent  literature  the  book  is  far  more  complete  for  Ger- 
many than  for  any  other  country  ;  and  the  list  of  periodicals  for  the 
United  States  displays  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  our  literature  and 
sources  of  publication  which  Ls  lamentable  in  a  book  of  this  character. 

Such  a  work  should  possess  considerable  value  as  a  basis  for  histor- 
ical study,  and  in  itself  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  get  a 
general  survey  of  the  early  writers  on  agriculture  and  their  works. 
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Beport  of  the  professor  of  chemistry,  R.  Habcodbt  {Ontario  Agr.  OoL  and 
Krfit.  Farm  Rpt.  I'Ml,  i>p.  S5-4^). — Analyses  are  here  reported  of  soap,  sorghoin 
sila^',  wveral  grains  used  as  poultry  foods,  and  of  drippings  from  washed  and 
uiiwaxluMl  cunls  made  to  determine  the  loss  of  casein  due  to  washing.  The  kts 
l)efore  salting  was  greater  in  the  i-ase  of  washed  curd,  but  after  salting  was  greater  in 
the  case  of  curd  which  had  not  l>een  washed.  The  total  loas  of  casein  was  increased 
by  wa.-<hing.     Work  with  sugar  l)eeta  is  noted  elsewhere. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  analyses,  A.  D.  Selby  and  J.  W.  Ames  ( Ohio  Sbi.  BhL 
W7,  ]>]>.  175-JlS). — Analyses  of  various  materials  made  by  the  chemical  department 
during  the  years  1892-1901  arc  rejHjrted.  These  include  com  and  corn  products, 
clover  and  timothy  hay,  wheat  and  wheat  products,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspterrics,  currants,  gooselierries,  cherries,  grapes,  lead  arsenate,  Paris  green,  crude 
pelroleuiii,  dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  boneblack,  phosphatic 
slag,  acid  phosphate,  phosphate  rock,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage,  mixed  fertiliiers, 
corncob  ashes,  wood  and  coal  ashes,  jadoo  fiber,  liquid  manure,  lim^tones,  and 
mineral  waters.  Some  of  the  analyses  have  previously  been  reported  (E.  8.  R.,  11, 
])p.  142,  1046).  Data  concerning  the  average  composition  of  many  of  the  materials 
are  collate<l  from  publications  of  other  stations. 

Treatise  on  a^icultural  chemistry  {Ann.  Agron.,  S7  (1901),  No.  li,  pp.  S94, 
6!),'>;  liei:  .Sri.,  4.  ser.,  17  (1903),  Xo.  2,  pp.  51-63). — Notes  on  the  second  edition  of 
Deherain's  well-known  Traite  de  Cliimie  Agricole,  which  was  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  Decern l)er  9,  1901. 

A  plan  for  cooperating  in  the  study  of  available  plant  food,  C.  C.  Moose 
(  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Circ.  9,  pjy.  8,  figs.  S). — A  plan  for  the  coopera- 
tive study  of  the  soil  of  four  fiftieth-acre  plats  bearing,  respectively,  oats,  spring 
barley,  spring  rye,  and  spring  wheat.  The  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  are 
descril»ed  in  detail.  The  proposed  method  of  determining  available  phosphoric  add 
and  potash  given  in  this  circular  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  927). 

0'\  the  determination  of  citrate-insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  C.  D.  Habkis 
(Jmir.  Amer.  Chem.  .Sor.,  S4  (1903),  No.  1,  pp.  g5-37).—An  improved  method  of  fil- 
tering the  citrate  solution  Ls  described  as  follows:  Place  in  the  bottom  of  a  carbon 
filter  "a  tightly  fitting  i)erforated  porcelain  disk,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  wire 
that  extends  down  beyond  the  small  end  of  the  carbon  filter.  A  rubber  stopper  is 
then  fitted  tightly  in  a  pressure  bottle  and  the  carbon  filter  passed  through  it  A 
layer  of  asbestos  is  placetl  on  the  disk  in  the  carbon  filter  and  by  the  aid  of  pressure 
this  gave  entire  satisfaction.  By  this  method  it  took  only  from  30  to  40  minutes  to 
filter  and  wash  the  residue."  To  save  time  in  precipitation  the  author  recommends 
the  following  procedure:  "Just  before  adding  the  molybdic  solution,  to  precipitate 
the  pho8i)horic  acid,  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with  ammonia,  and  then  add  10  or 
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12  gin.  of  anunonium  nitrate;  then  the  molybdic  solution  can  be  added  immediately, 
for  the  ammonium  nitrate  cools  the  solution  down  to  where  it  is  safe  to  precipitate 
and  no  waiting  to  cool  is  necessary  as  is  the  case  if  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  before 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized." 

The  determination  of  csJciiim,  strontium,  and  bariiun  aa  oxalate,  C.  A. 
Pbters  (ZUchr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  S9  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  14S-165).— Methods  in  which 
these  substances  are  determined  by  titration  of  the  oxalates  with  permanganate  solu- 
tion are  described  in  detail  and  a  number  of  determinations  are  reported.  From 
these  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  calcium  may  be  accurately  determined  by  titration 
of  the  oxalate  with  permanganate  solution  if  hydrochloric  acid  (with  the  addition 
of  a  manganous  salt)  is  used  as  a  solvent.  Practically  complete  precipitation  of 
strontium  by  ammonium  oxalate  may  be  obtained  in  solutions  containing  one-fifth 
by  volume  of  85  per  cent  alcohol.  Almost  complete  precipitation  may  be  obtained 
in  water  solutions  if  the  dilution  does  not  exceed  250  cc.  The  strontium  oxalate  may 
be  accurately  titrated  with  permanganate  solution  either  when  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (with  the  addition  of  manganese  oxalate)  is  tised  as  the  solvent. 
Barium  may  be  practically  completely  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonium  oxalate 
in  solutions  containing  one-third  by  volume  of  85  per  cent  alcohol.  The  oxalate 
may  be  accurately  titrated  with  permanganate  solution  when  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  addition  of  manganous  salt.  The  strontium  and  barium  oxa- 
lates may  be  converted  into  carbonate  by  ignition  and  weighed  as  such. 

On  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  soils,  T.  Pfeiffer  and  R.  Riecke  {Mitt. 
Landw.  Inst.  Univ.  Bredau,  1  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  47-51). — The  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  iron  was  found  to  interfere  with  the  accurate  determination  of  sulphuric 
■  acid  by  the  ordinary  method  of  removing  iron  with  ammonia  and  precipitating  sul- 
phuric acid  with  barium  chlorid  in  acid  solution.  The  tests  of  different  methods 
reported  indicate  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  fusion  of  the  soil  with 
potassium  hydroxid  and  oxidizing  substances. 

Determination  of  nitrogen,  F.  Jean  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  6  (1901),  p.  441;  abs. 
in  Chem.  Cenlbl.,  190^,  I,  No.  5,  p.  SSS). — A  distilling  apparatus,  especially  a  device 
for  preventing  solutions  from  being  carried  over  into  the  condenser,  is  descrilied. 
For  decomposition  of  the  mercury  compounds  the  author  uses  sodium  hypophos- 
phite  instead  of  sodium  sulphid. 

Analysis  of  water,  H.  Potell  (Bol.  Agr.  Sao  Fatdo,  2.  ser.,  1901,  No.  10,  pp. 
6S6-649). — This  article  discusses  methods  of  analysis. 

The  evolution  of  the  oxygen  absorption  test  in  water  ansJysis,  J.  B.  Weehs 
(pp.  8). — This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society  at  its  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Davenport,  January  16-19,  1901.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  test  is  given,  with  a  list  of  references  to  literature. 

A  delicate  method  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde,  C.  AaNotD  and  C. 
Mentzbl  (Ztschr.  Untermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genustmtl.,  5  (190^),  No.  8,  pp.  S53-S56).— To 
5  cc.  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  material  under  examination  are  added  0.03  gm.  of 
phenylhydrazin  chlorid  and  4  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chlorid.  Upon  the  addi- 
tion of  10  to  12  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  cooling  of  the  solution,  a 
red  color  appears. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  formaldehyde,  L.  Vanino  and  E.  Seitter 
(Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  40  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  587-689).— The  estimation  of  formalde- 
hyde by  the  proposed  method  is  made  by  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate,  as 
often  previously  employed,  and  the  use  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen 
peroxid. 

In  carrying  out  the  method  35  cc.  of  two-tenths  normal  potassium  permanganate 
solution  is  placed  in  a  glass  stoppered  flask  of  about  250  cc.  capacity.  There  is  added 
a  previously  mixed  and  cooled  solution  of  30  gm.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
SO  gm.  of  water.    There  ia  then  added  slowly,  with  constant  shaking,  5  cc.  of  about 
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1  per  cent  formalin  Holution,  which  is  made  by  diluting  10f<-.  of  commerpial  formalin 
with  400  cc.  of  water.  The  flask  is  then  stopperwl  and  set  aside  for  10  minntes,  with 
orcasional  nliakini;.  The  excess  of  ix>ta8Hiiini  permanganate  is  then  eliminated  by 
the  addition  of  one-tenth  normal  hydrogen  peroxid  solution. 

With  the  author's  work,  1  cc.  of  [mtaasium  permanganate  solution  detemiined 
itHlonu'trically  contained  0.0072601  gm.  KMnO4=0.001723  gm.  H.COH;  21.175  «t, 
hydn>gen  peroxid  equal  10  cc.  potassium  permanganate- solution. 

Progrea*  in  the  analysia  of  butter,  margarin,  cookmg  fats,  and  oils,  A. 
Hasterlik  {Ocitcrr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  .5  {1902),  So.  7,  pp.  14S-15g).—K  review  of  recent 
literature. 

Note  on  the  Beichert  Tsdue  of  butter  and  other  fata,  E.  Reychleb  {Bui.  Sor. 
Chim.  J'arix,  S.  lur.,  S5  {1901),  pp.  142-144;  ab».  in  AnalyM,  26  (1901),  Xo.  SOO,  pp. 
71,  72). — The  author  suggests  an  extension  of  the  Reichert-Meissl  method  so  as  to 
ohtain  the  amount  of  volatile  insoluble  acids.  Instead  of  filtering,  he  adds  50  ce. 
alcohol,  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  ether  to  the  distillate,  and  titrates  the  solution  in 
the  usual  way.  The  ratio  thus  obtained  between  the  total  volatile  acids  and  the 
soluble  volatile  acids  varies  with  different  fats,  the  difference  being  especially 
marked  between  butter  and  cocoanut  oil.    A  table  of  results  is  shown. 

Determination  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  F.  Kanwez  {Rev.  IrUemat.  Fahif.,  14 
(1901),  No.  4,  pp.  89-94;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentM.,  1901,  II,  No.  14,  PP-  SS,5,  SS6).—A. 
compilation  and  te.<<t  of  methods.  That  of  Vandam  is  reconunended.  In  this  the 
amount  of  fatty  acid  soluble  in  alcohol  of  60°  strength  is  determined  and  the  results 
expresse*!  in  cubic  centimeters  of  deci-normal  alkali. 

The  anatomy  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoanut,  A.  L.  Winton  {Oonnaiicttt  Slate, 'ia. 
Rpt.  1001,  pt.  2,  pp.  208-225,  figt.  11). — The  morphology  and  macroscopic  structure 
of  the  c(H-oanut  are  described,  and  the  histological  characters  of  its  different  parts 
figured  and  discussetl.  Means  are  suggested  for  the  detection  of  powdered  cocoanut 
shells  in  ground  spices.  Of  147  samples  of  black  pepper  examined  21  contained 
groun<l  co<'oanut  shells;  of  37  samples  of  cloves  7  were  similarly  adulterated,  and  of 
24  samplra  of  allspice  6  (»ntained  cocoanut-shell  powder.  Radical  differences  in  the 
composition  Iwtwci'.ii  cocoanut  shells  and  the  spices  to  which  they  are  added  are 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  different  materials. 

Detection  and  approximate  estimation  of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in 
beer,  brewing  materials,  food  stuffs,  and  fuels  {Jout.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., SI  {1902), 
No.  2,  pp.  94-96,  Jiy.  1). — This  is  a  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  and  of  the  Society  of  P^iblic  Analysts  recommending  and 
describing  the  Marsh-Berzelius  method. 

Methods  for  the  analysis  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  J.  K.  Haywooo 
(  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Oirc.  10,  pp.  8). — Methods  are  given  for  the 
analysis  of  Paris  green,  London  purple,  copper  carbonate,  potassium  cyanid,  soap, 
soda  lye,  tolmcco  and  tol)acco  extracts,  and  formalin. 

Experiments  on  the  separation  by  means  of  metallic  salts  of  the  albumi- 
noids produced  by  digestion,  Z.  Cer.vv  {Arch.  Physiol.  [PfUger],  87  {1901),  No. 
10-12,  pf>.  614-633). — Lal)oratory  work  is  described  in  detail. 

The  anedysis  of  some  new  tanning  materials,  F.  A.  Blockby  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  21  (1902),  No.  S,  pp.  158-162). 

A  method  of  gas  analysis,  A.  Samojilopp  and  A.  Iddin  (Physioloffiste  Rusit,  S 
[1901),  No.  81-35,  pp.  171-184,  fig.  7).— The  method  described  is  esiiecially  recom- 
mended for  determining  carbon  dioxid  and  oxygen  in  respired  air. 

The  sampling  and  preparation  of  shoddy,  wool  dust,  and  similar  materi- 
als for  analysis,  L.  Meooitt  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  ?J  (1902),  No.  S,  pp.  105, 
106). — Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  ol  samples  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen. 
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The  {ientosans,  G.  Bbktrakd  (BtU.  Asgoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  Distill.,  la  (1901),  No. 
Is!,  pp.  lOlS^-lO'iiS). — A  historical  and  descriptive  article  on  the  pentosans. 

The  action  of  ammonium  chlorid  on  various  silicates,  F.  \V.  Clark  and  6. 
Stbiokr  (Zlxchr.  Aiiorgan.  Chem.,  ii9  (190^),  No.  S,  pp.  SSS-Sse). 

A  new  viscometer,  L.  Mbgoitt  (Jour.  Soe.  Chan.  Ind.,  SI  {ISO^),  No.  ^,  p.  106, 

BOTANY. 

A  Tuiiversity  text-book  of  botany,  P.  II.  Campbeli,  {New  York:  The  MnaniUan 
Co.,  1902,  pp.  XV+syO,  ph.  15,  fi^K.  49.'i). — This  recent  contribution  to  American 
botanical  literature  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  text-liook  for  use  in  colleges  and  nni- 
versities  and  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  laboratory  guide,  nor  to  supplant  any  of  the 
numerous  botanies  for  secondary  sc^hools.  The  author  has  presented  in  a  very  com- 
pact form  an  outline  of  the  essentials  of  botany,  and  the  work  is  intended  more  as  a 
reference  text-l)ook  than  otherwise.  As  far  as  possible  the  illustrative  material  has 
been  drawn  from  our  native  flora,  and  this  feature  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to 
American  students.  After  a  general  introduction  the  author  considers  the  plant 
body,  describing  its  parts,  structure,  and  function.  A  similar  chapter  is  devote<I  to 
the  plant  cell,  after  which  the  classification  of  plants  is  treated  in  several  chapters. 
In  this  the  several  orders  are  descril>ed,  beginning  with  the  lowe.>;t  and  ending  with 
the  highest,  the  sequence  of  orders  following  in  the  main  that  of  Kngler  and  Prantl 
in  their  Die  natfirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien.  The  physiology  of  the  plant  is  dis- 
cusse<l  at  considerahle  length,  the  metho<l  of  treatment  being  based  largely  on  that 
of  Pfeffer's  recent  work,  but  the  results  obtained  by  other  recent  investigators  have 
been  quite  extensively  incorporated.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  relation  of  plants 
to  their  environment  and  to  their  geological  and  geographi<al  distribution.  Short 
lists  of  works  that  are  Iwlieved  to  be  of  most  value  for  the  student  are  appended  to 
the  various  sections,  and  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  new,  many  having 
lieen  drawn  expressly  for  this  work. 

The  movements  of  plants,  F.  Darwin  {Nature  [London],  65  {1901),  No.  167^, 
pp.  40-44,  fig».  6). — This  article  is  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  author  l)efore  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which  an  attempt  is  ma<le  to  explain 
the  different  movements  in  plants  and  their  physiological  causes.  The  author 
appears  to  consider  that  gravity  in  some  of  its  modifications  is  the  principal  stinmlus 
to  plant  movement. 

Injuries  to  plants  by  London  fog  and  engine  smoke,  G.  Hbnslow  (Jour.  Roy. 
Hart.  Sor.  [iMudon],  86  (1901),  Nos.  S-S,  jyp.  S10-31S).— This  is  a  lecture  delivere«l 
to  the  students  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Scndety,  in  which  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  fog  and  smoke  are  shown.  .\  similar  paper  by  the  author  has  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,,12,  p.  826),  in  which  the  percentage  of  sulphurous  acid  occurring 
in  the  atmosphere  was  given.  These  figures  are  erroneous,  ac(H)rding  to  the  present 
paper.  The  average  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  in  dull  weather  should  havs  Iwen 
6  mg.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  air.  The  amount  in  a  light  fog  was  8.16  mg.,  while  in  a 
thick  yellow  fog  itamounted  to  20.4  mg.,  instead  of  percents  as  given  in  the  previous 
article. 

Influence  of  niineral  salts  on  the  production  of  tubercles  on  i>ea  roots,  E. 
Marchal  {Comjd.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  ISS  (1901),  No.  ^4,  PP-  lO.ie,  10.^i).—Ky 
means  of  peas  grown  in  water  cultures,  the  author  has  investigated  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  ammonium,  and  magnesium  upon  root 
tubercle  development.  The  different  salts  were  used  in  strengths  ranging  from  0.5 
to5gm.  per  Uterof  its  culture  medium.  The  results  showe<l  that  the  alkaline  nitrates 
in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10,000  checked  the  production  of  root  tubercles  on  peas  grown 
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in  wafer  oultiires.  The  ammonium  saltj"  exercised  a  niniilar  action  when  used  in 
atrengths  of  1:2,0(X).  PotasHium  Baits  tende<l  to  retard  syniiiiosis  when  used  in 
strengtiis  of  1 :  200,  and  sodium  Halts,  1 :  300,  act«l  similarly.  On  the  other  han<{,  tal- 
cimn  and  magnesium  salts  greatly  favored  the  production  of  root  tuliercles.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  although  quite  variable,  depending  on  the  liaao  used,  in  the  main  exercised 
a  stimulating  effect.  The  action  of  the  nitrates  seems  to  be  the  prtHlm-tioii  of  an 
osmotic  state  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  entrance  of  the  organism  causins;  root  tuliercles. 

The  formation  of  bacteroida  in  artificial  media,  A.  Stitzf.r  ( CmfU.  liatl.  u. 
Par.,  3.  Ahl.,  7  (1901),  No.  SS,  pp.  897-912). — Studies  are  rejiortetl  on  the  bacteroi<l< 
of  peas,  alsike  clover,  re<l  clover,  crimson  clover,  horse  l)eans,  vetrhes,  garden  lieaiis, 
lupines,  serradella,  and  soy  beans.  The  organisms  as  influenced  by  growth  in  a 
number  of  artificial  media  are  described. 

The  assimilation  of  f^ee  elementarT'  nitrogen,  E.  Jaoobitz  ( Centti.  liaH.  u. 
Par.,  3.  AU.,  7  (1901),  No».  33,  pp.  784-794;  ^.?,  pp.  S3.3-S44:  24,  pp.  876-89')).— A 
critical  review  is  given  of  some  of  the  more  important  literature  relating  to  the  assimi- 
lation of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  a  bibliograj)hy  of  ]  13  publientions  is  include<l. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  green  leaves,  K.  \Vi>-tebstei\-  (Her.  DmL 
Bot.  GenelL,  19  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  S36-S30). 

Investigations  on  the  fixation  of  carbon  by  leaves  and  the  diffusion  of  car- 
bon dioxid,  11.  T.  Brown  (.Inn.  Affron.,  37  (1.901),  No.  9,  pp.  4:i'S-4-i!>). —Th'b'  isa 
translation  by  E.  Demouasy  of  a  presidential  address  delivered  liefore  the  Kritish 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  St^ience  (E.  S.  K.,  11,  j).  IOI.t). 

The  presence  of  a  glucosid  formed  during  the  germination  of  beech  seed, 
P.  Tailleur  (Compt.  Rend.  Arad.  W.  Paris,  l.S3(1901),  \i>.  L'O,  pp.  lJS5-l:i.r7)  .—Dur- 
ing the  process  of  germination  of  lieech  8ee<l  a  glucosid  is  fonued  which  is  said  to 
disapjiear  with  the  first  season's  growth.  It  is  localized  in  the  hyjKJcotyl  and  fe 
present  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  but  is  not  found  in  the  coty- 
letlons  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  stems  or  leaves.  This  gln(»sid  acted  ujwn  by  the 
diastase  of  the  seed  in  the  presence  of  water  gives  rise  to  methyl-salicylic  ether  and 
glucose,  which  is  assimilated  by  the  plant.  This  ether  is  i<lentical  with  that  pro- 
duced by  wintergreen  and  which  has  also  been  found  jinMliiced  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  descriljcd  alxive  in  the  roots  of  Polygola  and  Ppinca,  in  the  jietioles  and 
leaves  of  certain  species  of  Azalea,  in  the  bark  of  black  birch,  and  other  plants. 

A  physiological  balance,  A.  Pbtkrmann  (1M.  Tnxf.  ('him.  et  B(u-i.  OruMmii, 
1901,  No.  70,  pp.  S-2,  2ii,  p\.  1). — A  form  of  balance  is  descril)ed  which  was  devised 
by  Gre^ire  and  Hendrick,  by  the  use  of  w-hich  a  constant  state  of  humidity  may  be 
secured  throughout  the  growing  period  of  a  plant. 

The  genera  of  Oastromycetes,  C.  G.  Lloyd  (Cincimmli:  Author,  1903,  ;>p.  34, 
ph.  10). — The  author  presents  a  general  classification  of  the  genera  of  (ia.'<tmmyoetes. 
An  intro<luction  is  given  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  fungi  are  df'scrilie<l  and 
the  lite  history  is  traced.  A  brief  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  group,  followed 
by  the  classification  in  which  about  22  genera  are  recognized. 

Konilia  sitophila,  an  economic  fungus  of  Java,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  (CmitJ. 
Bakl.  n.  Par.,  2.  AU.,  7  (1901),  Nos.  IS,  ])p.  544-o'iO;  16,  pp.  .591-598,  pi.  1;  Pr«r.  Ser. 
Sri.  Kiyninli.  Akad.  IVetfrmch.  AnuUrdam,  3  (1901),  pp.  489-503). — A  description  i« 
given  of  "ontjom,"  a  small  cake  said  to  lie  quite  common  in  West  Java.  It  is  made 
from  peanuts  and  is  of  an  orange  color,  due  to  the  coniilia  of  the  fungus  M.  ititophila. 
The  fungus  seems  to  exert  a  verj'  active  influence  through  enzyms  secr«?te<l  by  it 
upon  the  material  of  which  the  cake  is  made.  The  ii)oq)hology  of  the  fungus  is 
described  at  length  and  the  various  changes  indiice<l  by  it  are  traced.  A  study  was 
maile  on  the  influence  of  nutrition  on  the  secretion  of  enzyms  by  this  fungus.  The 
fungus  thrives  well  on  such  media  as  peanuts,  bread,  carrots,  milk,  broth,  potatoes, 
etc.  The  growth  on  the  various  media  shows  that  albnminons  sul>stan<>ee  and  pep- 
tone can  serve  as  sources  of  carlxjn  and  nitrogi>ii.     For  the  pnxhiction  <jf  the 
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ena^m  which  characterizes  the  fungus  the  author  found  that  rsrtain  subetanoes 
favored  its  development.  The  enzym,  to  which  the  name  malto^iucase  in  given,  is 
exchisively  secreted  when  the  fungus  has  access  to  certain  carbohydrates.  The  l)est 
for  this  purpose  is  rafHnoee,  followed  by  dextrin,  maltose,  galactose,  glycogen,  cane 
sngar,  etc.,  in  the  order  named. 

Konilia  sitophila  and  its  appearance  as  the  first  vegetation  on  the  ash 
fields  left  by  volcanic  eruptions,  A.  (i.  Vordekman  {Tfygnumnin,  13  (1901),  Xo. 
6,  pp.  g74-^9). — ^The  author  notes  the  occurrent*  of  this  fungus  abundantly  on  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees  in  a  district  where  everything  had  l>een  killed  by  a  rain 
of  hot  ashes  after  a  volcanic  eruption. — n.  m.  pieters. 

The  useful  plants  of  French  Ouiana,  M.  (jREsnopp  (Bui.  Kohnial  Mm.  Ilimrlent, 
1901,  Xo.  25,  pp.  S3-4o). — Brief  economic  notes  arc  given  upon  a  collection  of  nearly 
200  useful  plants  of  French  Guiana  which  were  preparetl  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900. 

FEEMEHTATIOK— BACTEEIOLOGT. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  bacteritU  diseases  of  plants,  0.  J.  J.  van 
Hall  (Jnaug.  I>m.,  Vnit\  Amglerdam,  1902,  pp.  198) . — In  the  first  part  of  this  work 
the  author  summarizes  our  knowle<lge  relative  to  plant  diseases  that  are  known  to 
be  caused  by  liacterial  attacks,  and  briefly  considers  a  large  number  of  otliers  which 
are  considered  as  probably  of  bacterial  origin,  but  of  which  the  evidence  is  not 
wholly  conclusive.  Among  the  diseases  which  have  Ijeen  demonstrated  as  of  bacte- 
rial origin  are  the  brown  rot  of  crucifers,  brown  rot  of  potatoes,  cucurbit  wilt,  Wakker's 
hyacinth  disease,  sweet-corn  wilt,  pear  blight,  lilac  blight,  olive  tulwrculosis,  bean 
bacterial  blight,  carrot  rot,  nita-baga  and  turnip  rot,  a  new  disease  of  iris,  and  the  rot 
of  hyacinths  due  to  BaeUlus  hyac'nithi  gepticus.  Among  those  which  are  suspected  as 
being  due  to  attacks  of  bacteria  are  a  rotting  of  potatoes,  mulberry-tree  bliglit,  com 
blight,  timothy  blight,  a  sugar-l)ee.t  disease,  celery  Imcteriosis,  cotton-boll  blight,  fruit 
rot  of  tomatoes,  sorghum  blight,  onion  slime  rot,  grape  gummosis,  grape  bactcriosis, 
"maladie  d'Oleron"  of  grapes,  a  form  of  potato  scab,  bacteriosis  of  lupines,  sugar- 
cane gummosis,  canker  of  ash  trees,  etc.  The  evidence  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  the 
carnation  bacteriosis,  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  and  the  "sereli"  disease  of 
sngar  cane  is  not  considere*!  as  sufflitient  to  permit  of  their  being  classed  as  bacterial 
diseases. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  dissertation  an  account  is  given  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions on  some  new  diseases.  These  included  studiesof  BnciUuxHdhlilin  and  B.  nUgalus 
as  parasites  which  cause  the  rotting  of  parts  of  many  plants;  descriptions  of  a  new 
disease  of  the  German  and  Florentine  iris,  due  to  attacks  of  PsetidomonKn  iridu,  n. 
sp.;  a  rotting  of  potato  stems  by  BtiriUus  atroseptinai;  and  a  disease  of  lilacs  caused 
by  Piieudomonm  syringse,  n.  sp.  The  symptoms  of  these  different  diseases  are  fully 
described,  and  the  results  of  isolation,  culture,  and  inoculation  experiments  are  given. 
The  new  species  of  bacteria  are  de8cril)ed  in  detail,  and  their  behavior  towar<l  a  large 
number  of  media  is  indicated. 

On  different  forms  of  hereditary  variation  of  microbes,  M.  W.  Belterince 
(Proc  Sec.  Sd.  Koninkl.  Akad.  ^yetensch.  Anistertlam,  S  (1901),  pp.  SS2-3GS). — An 
account  is  given  of  olieervations  made  upon  many  bacteria  when  grown  in  various 
cultures.  In  comparing  the  results  obtaine<l  with  bacteria  and  similar  organisms  the 
rules  found  applicable  to  higher  organisms  do  not  apply.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
want  of  sexuality,  the  variations  being  comparable  with  bud  variations  of  the  higher 
plants;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  oiiganisms  are  unicellular,  which,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  tends  to  render  more  apparent  the  phenomena  of  variation.  A  discussion 
is  given  of  different  forms  of  variation  and  the  conclusion  <lrawn  that  hereditary 
variability  is  a  function  of  growth,  in  particular  of  slackene<l  or  weakene*!  growth, 
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and  that  variability  attacks  only  one  characteristic  at  a  time.  The  forms  of  heredi- 
tary variability  are  gniuped  in  3  classes:  In  those  in  which  N-ariation  is  caused  by 
degeneration  all  the  individuals  gradually  losing  their  v^etative  power,  so  that  spedee 
may  cease  to  exist.  By  transformation,  individuals  may  lose  a  specific  characterise 
and  a<-quire  another.  By  hereditary  variability  or  variation,  the  normal  form  throws 
off  some  individuals  which  possess  characteristics  strongly  differing  from  those  <A 
the  normal  form,  while  the  normal  form  continues  to  propagate  quite  unchangeiL 
The  author  believes  that  many  of  the  BOH»lled  new  species  are  only  variants  of  otheis 
and  arc  not  new  spe<^ies.  Especially  is  this  true  among  bacteria  where  the  want  of 
crossing  strongly  favors  the  continuation  of  variants  once  produce<l.  If  theoe  variants 
become  isolated  the  discoverer  is  liable  to  recognize  them  as  new  (.pecies,  but  their 
afiinities  can  be  determined  only  after  prolonged  investigation. 

Symbiosis  and  symbiotic  fermentatioii,  J.  R.  Grbe.n  (TViw.  Rotf.  IiiM.  Great 
Britain,  IG(liK)O),  TI,  No.  94,  pp.  £61-273).— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, the  author  discusses  symbiosis  at  considerable  length,  describing  many  of 
the  best  known  fomis.  Among  those  mentioned  are  the  symbiosis  between  phan- 
c  ogams,  the  symbiosis  of  lichens,  the  symbiosis  existing  between  the  Leguminooe 
and  the  bacteria  of  the  root  tul)ercles,  and  the  symbiosis  in  kephir,  ginger  beer,  and 
that  reported  from  Madagascar  in  which  sugar  cane  is  attacked  by  organisms  which 
consist  of  yeast  and  bacteria  assficiated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  organisms  of  the 
ginger-l>eer  plant. 

The  disinfectant  properties  of  washing'  powders,  C.  F.  Doane  (Maryland  .'*). 
Hul.  79,  ;*/).  B1-C4). — A  report  is  given  of  the  value  of  a  number  of  washing  powders, 
sal  soda,  Imking  soda,  and  caustic  soda  as  ilisinfectant  agents  for  the  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  culinary  and  dairy  implements  and  vessels.  The  washing  powders  were 
found  to  liave  a  decidetl  value  for  destroying  bacteria,  as  also  did  the  sal  soda.  Bak- 
ing soda  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  germs  present  in  the  cultures  tested.  Dilate 
i-austic  BfKia  was  also  without  effect.  A  test  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  free 
alkali  in  the  washing  powders  is  entirely  responsible  for  their  antiseptic  pn>perties, 
the  results  indicating  that  sucli  is  not  the  case. 

The  effect  of  physical  agents  on  bactericJ  life,  A.  Maofadven  (Proe.  Rag. 
liiul.  (Ireat  Britain,  in  {1900),  IT,  So.  94,  pp.  44S-4.')7).—\n  abstract  is  presented  of  a 
pajmr  in  whic'h  the  effect  of  various  physical  agents  on  bacterial  life  is  de«ieribed. 
Among  those  nientione<l  are  gases,  electricity,  mechanical  agitation,  etc. 

Studies  of  the  efficiency  of  water  filters  in  removing'  different  species  of 
bacteria,  S.  I)e  M.  (Sage  (MnmtchuKi'lU  filale  Bd.  TTadlh  Bpt.  1900,  pp  J-T~.iJ,;).- 
A  report  is  made  on  the  relative  efficiency  nf  contiiuiouH  anil  intermittent  filters  for 
the  removal  of  bacteria  from  river  water.  The  lilters  wer«  constnicteil,  and  the  watere 
tested  were  supplie<l  with  a  number  of  s]>ecies  of  organiKiiis,  and  the  filtrate  exam- 
ined. The  intermittent  filter  showed  somewhat  greater  ilistrilnitioTi  of  ."iiecies  and  a 
slightly  jH)orer  efficiency  than  the  continnous  liltcr.  The  ofticiency  of  the  (-ontinnon* 
filter  in  removing  bat^teria  in  every  instance  but  one  was  about  99  \>ct  cent.  Both 
kinds  of  filters  were  most  efficient  in  the  removal  of  the  more  common  and  widely 
distributed  si)ecie8  of  bacteria. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  the  significance  of  Bad/lux  mli  in  liltore<l  water.  This 
organism  is  found  in  the  effluents  of  filterfi  more  connnonly  than  /}.  It/phi,  the  wateis 
being  examined  for  that  organism  at  the  wiiiie  time.  The  ex|x>riment8  indicate  that 
B.  mli  is  more  hardy  than  the  other  siM'cie.",  ami  B.  Ii/phi  could  not  serve  as  a  te:* 
organism  as  well  as  the  previous  species. 

Studies  of  media  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  bacteria  in  water  and 
sewage,  S.  1)8  M.  Gaok  and  E.  B.  Piirlim  {Urprint  from  /Vix-.  Amrr.  Pith.  Hraltk 
An-mt:  1901,  pp.  S). — .K  re|x)rt  is  given  of  the  comparative  value  of  a  number  of 
different  mc<lia  for  the  estimation  of  l«nc(cria  in  waters  ami  sewage.  The  tendencr 
at  present  is  toward  a  medium  which  will  permit  of  the  shortening  of  the  period  of 
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incubation  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  purity  of  water.  Of  the  dozen  or  more 
media  tested,  that  known  as  Nahrstoff-agar  has  advantages  over  all  the  other  media 
for  quantitative  work.  In  all  the  tests  wjth  this  medium,  the  counts  of  bacteria  more 
nearly  approximate  the  actual  bacterial  content  of  the  water  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  medium  known  to  the  authors.  This  medium  is  said  to  be  a  pure  albumose 
mwle  from  ^g  albumen,  and,  although  somewhat  complex  in  composition,  is  less 
liable  to  vary  than  the  usual  materials  used.  This  is  considered  a  distinct  advantage, 
as  it  enables  bacteriologists  to  prepare  a  medium  of  uniform  composition,  making  the 
results  obtained  at  different  laboratories  comparable. 

Bacteria  and  sewage,  F.  Clowes  (Proc.  Roy.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  16  (1900),  II, 
No.  94,  pp.  S17-SS4,  fig».  9). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  relation  between  sewage 
and  bacteria,  and  the  purification  of  sewage  by  the  action  of  numerous  organisms. 

Bacteria  and  the  disintegration  of  cement,  R.  G.  Smpth  {Proe.  Linn.  Soe.  New 
South  Walet,  S6  (1901) ,  pt.  1,  pp.  107-117) . — A  number  of  authors  having  reported 
the  disintegration  of  cement  linings  of  waterworks  and  reservoirs  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  led  the  author  to  investigate  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  Sydney  water 
supply.  The  cement  above  water  line  was  hard,  while  below  the  water  it  was  soft 
and  easily  broken  away.  An  examination  of  the  sediment  showed  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  bacteria;  among  them  were  specimens  of  Vibrio  denitrificam 
and  Micrococcus  radiatus.  Cultures  were  made  of  these  organisms  and  they  were 
grown  upon  cement  blocks  without  any  disintegration  being  observed.  As  a  result 
of  these  observations  the  author  believes  there  is  considerable  room  for  doubting  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  on  cement,  but  thinks  that  the  action  is  purely  chemical, 
brought  about  by  the  decomposing  and  solvent  action  of  the  water. 

On  the  nature  of  certain  oxidizing  ferments,  J.  II.  Kastle  and  A.  S.  Loevbn- 
HABT(.l»i«r.  Chem.Jour.,S6  (1901),  No.  6,pp,BS9-566). — A  report  is  given  of  extended 
studies  on  the  oxidizing  ferment  found  in  the  common  potato.  As  a  result  of  their 
investigations  the  authors  claim  that  oxygen  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  guaiacum-bluing  ferment  of  the  potato.  This  so-called  oxidizing  ferment,  they 
believe,  is  an  organic  peroxid  and  not  a  true  soluble  ferment.  It  is  believed  that  the 
oxidizable  substances  are  oxidized  to  the  peroxid  condition  by  molecular  oxygen,  and 
that  the  peroxitls  thus  formed  give  up  part  of  their  oxygen  to  other  less  oxidizable 
substances  present  in  the  cell;  in  other  words,  that  the  process  of  rendering  oxygen 
active  by  the  living  cell  is  probably  brought  about  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  that 
accomplished  by  phosphorus,  benzaldehyde,  and  other  oxygen  carriers — that  is,  as 
one  phase  of  autooxidation. 

Oxidising  enzyms,  C.  R.  Newton  (Indian  Oard.  mid  Plant.,  9  (1901),  No.  212;  abs. 
in  Jour.  Soc.  CHiem.  Ind.,  21  (1902),  No.  S,  p.  182). 

Note  on  the  production  of  casease  by  a  streptothrix  parasite,  R.  BontN  and 
C.  Lknobmand  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  16  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  e79-SS8)  .—The  authors 
describe  a  fungus  of  the  form  Oospore  of  Microsporum  that  when  grown  in  a  milk 
culture  produces  an  enzym  that  is  able  to  coagulate  the  casein  like  rennet  and  another 
enzym  that  possesses  the  power  to  dissolve  the  coagulated  casein  like  the  casease  of 
Duclanx. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Destroying  gophers  and  prairie  dogs,  D.  E.  Lamtz  (Kansas  State  Bd.  Agr.  Quart. 
Rpt.  1902,  Mar.  31,  pp.  S2/i-SS0,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — Geomys  bursarius  is  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas,  while  G.  hitescens  is  found  chiefly  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  the  State.  The  adoption  of  the  bounty  system  in  destroying  these  pests 
is  considered  ineffective.  The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  and  traps  in  the  burrows,  and 
scattering  poisoned  baits  are  recommended  for  destroying  these  animals.  The  prairie 
dog  is  especially  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  estimate*!  that 
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2,000,000  acres  of  land  are  infested.     Fumigation  with  carbon  bimlpbid  and  the 
use  of  baits  poiBone<i  with  strychnin  are  recommended. 

A  coli  bacillus  affecting'  the  hamater,  p.  Galli-Valbrio  (Om/U.  Bab.  u.  /\ir„ 
1.  AU.,  SO  (1901),  No.  7,  PP.S7S-276,  fig».  2). — An  infectious  disease  was  obeerred 
among  hamsters  which  had  been  imported  from  Alaace  in  1900.  The  disease  caused 
the  death  of  a  large  proportion  of  infected  animals  within  a  few  days.  Animals 
which  died  of  the  disease  showed  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  wai>  afiected 
by  a  complete  fatty  d^eneration.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
blood  reveale<l  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  bacilli  which  belonged  to  the  ooii 
group.  Detaile<l  notes  are  given  on  the  culture  experiments  conducted  with  these 
organisms.  Inoculation  experiments  with  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  chickens  gave 
negative  results.    Positive  results,  however,  were  obtained  from  experiments  on  iiiicei 

Studies  on  the  bacillus  pathogenic  for  rats,  B.  Issatschbnko  (  Cmtbl.  Bait.  «. 
Par.,  1.  AU.,  SI  (190i),  No.  1,  pp.  ge-38). — The  author  made  numerous  experimeats 
on  the  bacillus,  which  was  found  to  cause  fatal  infection  in  mice  and  rats  but  whirfa 
did  not  affect  domesticated  animals;  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  and  pigeons  were  not 
infected  by  eating  food  containing  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  FeoktistoS  carried 
out  similar  experiments  on  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  dome^ 
poultry,  with  similar  results.  None  of  the  animals  became  infected  or  showed  anr 
evidence  of  disease.  In  feeding  experiments  with  the  bacillus  it  was  found  that  rats 
and  mice  almost  without  exception  became  infected  with  a  fatal  disease.  The  death 
rate  was  greate.xt  15  days  after  infection.  Only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  rats  and  mice 
upon  which  experiments  were  made  resisted  infection. 

The  value  of  the  bacillus  of  Danysz  in  destroying  rata,  G.  Markl  (CeiUhi. 
Bait.  u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  SI  {190e),  No.  5,  Orig.,jrp.  «>^-*0^).— Numerous  experiments 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  effect  of  this  bacillus  with  that  of  the 
bacillus  of  mouse  typhus.  It  was  found  that  the  serum  of  a  rabbit  which  bad  been 
inoculated  subcutaneously  with  a  sterilized  culture  of  the  Danysz  bacillus  agglutinated 
the  culture  of  this  organism  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50,  or  1  to  100  parts, 
while  it  had  no  such  effect  on  the  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  mouse  typhus.  It  is 
believed  that  the  use  of  the  Danysz  bacillus  in  destroying  rats  offers  only  slight 
advantages  over  chemical  poisons. 

Comparative  studies  on  the  bacillus  of  Danysz,  and  a  new  organism  patho- 
genic to  rats,  M.  Grimm  {CetUbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  St  {190?),  No.  7,  Orig.,  j^ 
S86-S9S). — The  behavior  of  these  2  oiyanisms  on  various  nutrient  media,  and  their 
pathogenic  properties  and  resisting  power  to  different  chemical  and  physical  ag^jita, 
are  compare<l.  The  new  organism  descriljed  by  the  author  proved  to  be  very  patbi>- 
genic  for  rats,  but  experiments  mdicated  that  it  was  tilso  pathogenic  to  some  extent 
for  the  larger  domesticated  animals.  Its  use,  therefore,  in  combating  rats  on  ianna 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  must  be  somewhat  limite<l. 

The  biology  of  the  trypanosoma  of  rats,  JDrc.ens  (Areh.  Hyg.,  4S  (I90i). 
No.  S,  pp.  ?6S-S8S). — The  material  with  which  the  mitlior  made  hiHexfierinients  was 
obtained  from  2  wild  gray  rats  which  were  UmrdiiKhly  infested  with  tr^-^ianosoma. 
It  was  found  possible  to  transmit  the  para.«iteH  to  white  rats,  in  all  of  the  47  teab 
which  were  made.  A  small  quantity  of  hlo<><l  w&s  taken  from  the  caudal  ve9sei:<a( 
the  infected  rats,  mixed  with  an  equal  <|iiaiUity  of  normal  sail  s<iliition,  and  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  expeninontal  animals.  The  detnonstralion  of  the 
parasites  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animals  wa.<?  p<M>sible  after  :i  or  4  dam  The 
incubation  periwi,  during  which  it  was  not  pi)s.«il)le  to  find  tlie  i«rasit«',  varied  sonie- 
what  according  to  the  amount  of  material  which  was  use<i  for  in(x>ulation  purposes. 
The  inculmtion  period  is  also  much  affected  liy  the  developmental  f^tape  of  the  pan- 
sites.  If  the  blood  which  is  used  for  inix'ulation  contains  larval  parasites,  thejieriaJ 
of  iiiciiltation  is  only  1  or  2  days. 

Annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Oregon,  .\.  R.  Woodcock   {Oregmi  .<4(i.  Hul.  £*, 
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pp.  lis,  pi.  1).—In  this  bulletin  the  author  has  prepared  a  list  of  all  birds  known  to 
nest  or  to  be  found  as  migrants  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  number  of  species  thus 
slited  is  about  325.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  nesting  and  feeding  habits  of 
various  species.    A  copy  of  the  bird  laws  of  Oregon  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

The  birds  of  Ontario  in.  relation  to  agriculture,  C.  W.  Nash  ( Toronto:  L.  K. 
Cameron,  1901,  pp.  79,  figt.  SS). — In  this  pamphlet  notes  are  given  on  the  feeding 
habits  of  hawks,  owls,  shrikes,  crows,  blackbirds,  orioles,  meadow  larks,  woodpeck- 
ers, nuthatches,  titmice,  thrushes,  robins,  catbirds,  wrens,  warblers,  flycatchers, 
swallows,  sparrows,  and  a  few  game  birds.  In  general  it  is  argued  that  binls,  by 
their  extensive  destruction  of  insects,  render  a  service  to  agriculture  which  far  more 
than  counterbalances  the  damage  caused  by  eating  fruits  and  grains. 

The  relation  of  birds  to  horticulture,  W.  K.  Lazrnby  {Proc.  Oolumbm  Horl. 
Soe.,  16  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  63-64)  ■ — It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  the  unusual  prev- 
alence of  certain  species  of  injurious  insects  may  be  partly  due  to  the  reckless 
destruction  of  birds. 

Bird  notes,  M.  W.  Doherty  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
S1-S4). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  prevalence  and  feeding  habits  of  orioles  and 
sparrows,  as  well  as  upon  the  migratory  movements  of  binls  as  observed  for  the  sea- 
son of  1901. 

The  feeding  habits  of  Corvus  comix,  G.  Staes  {THjdgchr.  Planiemiekten,  7 
(1901),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9). — In  this  article  the  results  are  given  of  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  feeding  habits  of  this  species  of  crow.  Of  the  150  stomachs  which  were 
examined,  39  were  empty,  85  contained  plant  substances  almost  exclusively,  3  were 
filled  with  the  remains  of  animal  food,  and  8  contained  mixed  food.  A  considerable 
variety  of  insects  were  foun^  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  crow,  some  of  the  species 
being  injurious  and  some  beneflcial.  The  crow  had  also  fed  upon  com,  cereal  grains, 
potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops. 

The  value  of  Fringilla  ccelebs  for  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  general 
remarks  on  the  protection  of  birds,  J.  Ritzema  Boh  ( Tij<t»chr.  Planttnziekten,  7 
(1901),  No.  5-6,  pp.  165-176). — ^This  species  of  bird,  while  feetling  laiigely  upon  seetls, 
is  also  known  to  eat  a  considerable  variety  of  insects  in  various  stages,  and  is  there- 
fore considered  distinctly  beneflcial  to  agriculture.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the 
desirability  of  protecting  all  common  birds  which  are  known  to  have  beneflcial  feed- 
ing habits. 

Legislation  for  the  protection  of  birds  other  than  game  birds,  T.  S.  Palmer 
(  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirmion  of  Biological  Surrey  Bui.  l^,rn\  e(l.,pp.  14S,pl».  4,fig».7). — 
A  revised  and  enlarged  form  of  this  bulletin,  including  copies  of  legislation  enacted 
since  the  publication  of  the  flrst  edition  of  the  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  pp.  616, 617). 

Directory  of  State  officials  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  birds  and  game,  1902,  T.  S.  Palmer  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  DiviMon  of  Biologi- 
cal Nurvet/  Oirc.  S5,  pp.  10). — A  list  of  State  officials  conceme<l  with  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  as  well  as  officials  connected  with  national  organizations.  State 
oi^^ianizations,  and  Audubon  societies,  for  this  purpose. 


METEOBOLOOY. 

Storms  accompanied  by  snow  at  different  stations  in  Italy  (Nature  [Lon- 
don], 65  (1902),  No.  1.686,  p.  S72). — "In  connection  Avith  the  campaign  against  hail- 
storms. Prof.  V.  Monti  publishes  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Jlalian  Meteorological  Office 
some  statistics  of  the  number  of  storms  accompanie<l  by  snow  at  different  stations, 
as  recorded  for  the  period  1881-1887,  inclusive.  The  phenomenon  of  snow  during 
thunderstorms  is  shown  to  be  very  rare  in  Italy,  and  in  alK)ut  one-fourth  of  the 
storms  in  which  snow  fell  it  was  also  accompanied  by  hail.    When  account  is  taken 
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of  the  time  of  year,  as  well  as  of  the  altitude  of  the  station,  it  is  found  that  in  tbr 
majority  of  cases  snowy  thunderstorms  occurred  when  snowy  weather  was  the  n«- 
mal  condition  of  affaire.  There  are  hut  few  records  of  snow  falling  out  of  aeasm  as 
a  result  of  the  sudden  cold  produced  by  thunderstorms.  These  statistics,  so  far » 
they  go,  are  interesting  as  affecting  the  theory  that  by  bombarding  a  thunderstorm 
the  hail  is  transformed  into  snow.  If  snow  frequently  falls  after  a  storm-clood  hae 
been  Iwnibarded,  and  rarely  under  other  circumstances,  the  theory  in  qnwtiiin 
obtains  support.  But,  as  Professor  Monti  points  oat,  we  have  not  at  present  effi- 
ciently complete  statistics  to  enable  any  very  definite  conclusions  to  be  drawn." 

Meteorological  summaiy  for  1900,  C.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  SUt.  Bid.  i.V,  )if. 
SI9-g31). — ^This  summary  includes  notes  on  the  weather  and  tabulated  daily  and 
monthly  records  of  observations  at  the  station  at  Wooeter,  Ohio,  on  tempenttnn', 
precipitation,  cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind,  etc.,  and  for  comparison,  amilar 
data  for  previous  years  and  for  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  following  is  a  summan- 
of  results: 

Summary  of  mrteoroloipml  ol>»ervalUm»  in  Ohio. 


For  the  ex  peri 

ment  station. 

Average  for  13 
years. 

For  the  State. 

1900. 

(July  4) 
(Fel>.27)  - 
(Mays) 

(Aug.) 
(Dec.) 

50.7 
95 

10 

20.6 

4S 

149 
118 
132 

5.97 

.99 

1900 

Average  lorlf 
years. 

Temperature  t°F.): 
Mean 

49.2 
(AUK.    8       99 
1891) 

(Feb.  10,  -  21 
1899) 

20.6 

(Oct.    6,       6."> 
1896) 

123 
119 
12« 

(July,              8.  OB 

1896) 
(Sept..               .29 

1897) 

(July   4, 

Aug.  6, 

and 

Aug.  10) 
(Jan.  29,   - 

Feb.  27) 

a2.2 
103 

-20 

(Feb.  10. 

1899) 

»» 

Highent 

m 

-» 

MetEn  dally  range. 

Greatest  daily 

range 

(Feb.  9) 

57 

(Sept.  28, 

c 

107 

IS 

Rainfall  (in.): 

(Sreatest  monthly. 

Least  monthly 

1 

Mean  yearly 

8W 

S2.87 

SW. 

j:.:' 

Prevailing    direction 
of  wind 

SW 

S.SW 

meteorological  obaervationa,  H.  H.  Humr  and  A.  W.  Blair  (Florida  fia.  Ri*- 
1901,  pp.  96,  97). — A  tabular  summary  of  daily  oltservations  on  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  rainfall  for  the  6  months  ended  Joir 
30,  1901. 

Meteorological  siuninary  for  the  year  1901,  D.  Valet  {Chrmi.  .Ayr.  farim 
Vcmd,  7.5  (1903),  So.  9,  pp.  SS7-271). — A  summary  of  observations  at  Lauianne  aii<! 
other  places  in  Switzerland  on  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  precipitation,  mb- 
shine,  etc. 

The  moon  and  thunderstorms,  A.  B.  MacDowall  (Nature  lLondon],6S(lS& . 
No.  1086,  p.  S67,fig.  I). — Diagrams  are  given  which  phow  the  distribution  of  tJ«i»- 
derstomis  about  the  different  quarters  of  the  moon  as  shown  by  data  reconfcd* 
Greenwich.  The  results  are  compared  with  tliaiie  rei)orted  by  Hann.  "All  ijw 
in  showing  a  larger  percentage  [of  thunderstorms]  alKint  now  moon  than  aboalfo'' 
moon  and  in  the  two  earlier  phases  than  in  the  two  later." 

The  mode  of  action  of  cannon  uaed  for  protection  ag'ainst  hail,  G.  G 
and  V.  Vermorel  (Orile,  S  (1901),  Not.  S,  pi>.  IJ-JS;  4.  pv-  li  10). 

Hailstorms  and  cannonading,  F.  Hoi'daii.le  (I^k  oraye-t  A  greU  (t  U  fi'  ''' 

canon».     Parix:  Felix  Alcan,  1901,  rol.  1,  pp.  ,  Jigs.  6^;  rrt-.  in  Arm.  Enif  .^* 

Ayr.  Afonlpellier,  «.  ser.,  1  (1901),  No.  1,  p.  98).  A 
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OUmatological  atlas  of  the  Susaian  Empire,  Rvkatchbw  (Atlas  dinuUoloffique 
de  PEmpire  de  Ktusie.  S(.  Petershirg,  1900;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  65  (190g), 
No.  1694,  pp.  5b4,  666). 

Destruction  by  lightning:  in  Ontario,  1901,  J.  B.  RsyNOLDe  ((Mario  Ayr.  Col. 
and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  £-6). — A  summary  of  statistics  collected  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  relating  to  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  buildings  and  stock  during 
the  year,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  means  of-  protection  of  bams  from  lightning. 


sons. 

Lands  of  the  Colorado  Delta  in  the  Salton  Basin,  Califomia,  F.  J.  Snow, 
E.  W.  UiLGARD,  and  G.  W.  Sfaw  (Cal\fomi<i  fila.  Bui.  140,  pp.  51,  pi.  l,figs.  6).— 
This  is  an  account  of  a  study  of  the  soils  and  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  that  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River  which  slopes  toward  the  north 
into  the  Salton  Basin  or  Sinli.  The  area  "is  to  a  considerable  extent  covered  with 
allavikl  deposits  originally  derived  from  the  Ck>lorado  River;  as  is  clearly  indicated 
liy  their  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  at  times  of  exceptional  high  water  (such 
as  occurred  in  1890)  the  river  overflows  into  the  Ixisin  throi.gh  2  channels,  nanie<l 
re(i|)ectively  the  Salton  and  New  rivers.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Anally 
cut  off  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  [of  California]  bo  that  now  a  large  area  of  alluvial 
country,  or  delta,  extends  between  the  Salton  Basin  and  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf.  As  to  the  thickness  of  these  delta  deposits,  the  only  evidence  as  yet  available 
is  from  a  boring  at  Imperial  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  artesian 
water  in  this  region.  This  boring  was  carried  to  the  depth  of  685  (7)  ft.  without 
penetrating  anything  different  from  the  various  materials  found  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  without  finding  water.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Gulf  was  originally  of 
very  considerable  depth."  Within  this  area  occur  two  extreme  typical  classes  of 
soil,  namely,  a  very  hard  compact  clay  and  a  silt  or  loam  soil.  The  latter  occupies 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  studied.  Between  these  two  extremes  occur 
many  transition  grades.  "The  silt  soil  contains  about  60  per  cent  of  silt  of  medium 
to  coarse  grade,  which'  imparts  the  distinctive  character  to  the  soil.  It  also  carries 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  very  fine  silt,  which  in  some  respects  might  act  similarly 
to  clay  in  respect  to  capillary  power.  The  soil  characterized  as  clay  carries  about 
30  per  cent  of  clay  proper,  and  over  60  per  cent  of  very  fine  silt;  making  over  90  per 
cent  of  extremely  fine  matter,  which,  when  compacted  (as  much  of  it  is),  makes  a 
material  almost  impervious  to  water." 

Experiments  made  in  long  glass  tubes  showed  that  "the  silt  soil  became  wet  to  the 
depth  of  3  ft.  within  18  hours,  while  in  the  case  of  the  clay  soil  it  required  166  days 
for  the  water  to  reach  the  same  depth;  a  rate  entirely  prohibitive  of  successfully 
handling  this  soil  under  its  highly  saline  conditions." 

In  tests  of  the  capillary  rise  of  water  in  the  soils  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  silt  soils  the  water  rose  2  in.  in  7  minutes,  4  in.  in  18  minutes,  7  in.  in  1  hour, 
and  10  in.  in  1  hour  and  43  minutes,  "while  it  took  the  clay  11  hours  and  17 
minutes  to  draw  the  water  to  a  like  height,  or  approximately  10  times  as  long. 
This  rate,  however,  diminishes  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  silt  as  the  water  column 
ascends,  than  it  does  in  the  clay.  The  water-holding  power  is  greater  by  30  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  the  clay  than  in  the  silt,  which  might  be  expected  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  2  soils." 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  reported  show  that  as  a  rule  their  intrinsic  fer- 
tility is  high.  The  percentage  of  potash  is  large,  "there  being  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  the  average  for  soils  of  humid  regions,"  and  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  humus  is  good.  The  percentage  of  lime  is  high  and  it  is  present  largely  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.    The  proportion  of  soluble  matter  is  much  laiger  in  the  clay  soil 
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than  in  the  8ilt  or  loam  mil.  The  percentage  of  alkali  in  the  soils  ia  very  variaMr, 
but  (senerally  hijth.  This  alkali  i«  of  the  "white"  type,  that  is,  that  in  which  ^ 
relatively  innocuous  Hulphat4«  predominate.  "Carbonate  of  soda  is  qnite  sobonfi- 
nate,  I)ecau8e  of  the  presence  of  i^ypeom  throughout  the  materials.  Common  fait » 
rather  abundant  near  the  surface,  but  only  in  small  supply  below  the  first  3  ft,  untS 
a  depth  of  '20  ft.  is  reached.  Nitrates  appear  to  be  present  throughout,  to  an  extean 
varying  from  1,000  to  1,800  lbs.  per  acre  (0.025  to  0.044  per  cent)  in  4  ft.  deplk: 
increaHing  from  the  surfa«-e  downward,  contnuy  to  the  usual  rule."  While  it  appeus 
that  the  clay  Hoils  are  more  heavily  impregnate<l  with  alkali  than  the  fdlt  or  kaa 
soils'  it  would  wem  that  the  clayey,  plastic,  and  impervious  character  of  the  fonnrr 
is  a  more  serious  olietade  to  their  utilization  for  agricultural  purposes  than  the  alkah 
salts. 

AnalyHcH  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  Blue  and  Cameron  lakes,  and  of  a  wtU 
at  Cameron  I^tke,  with  reference  to  their  use  in  irrigation,  are  reported.  The  ntatle 
show  that  the  composition  of  the  Colorado  River  water  is  quite  \-ariable  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  season  and  in  different  seasons  and  that  while  it  "could  be  mol 
with  impunity  upon  the  silts,  it  would  but  increase  the  extremely  undesirable  slinr 
comlitions  of  the  clay  soils  of  the  region."  Methods  of  irrigating  alkali  landf;  r> 
that  evaiM>ration  from  the  surface  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  are  discussed  and  the 
need  of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  is  explaine<l.  The  climatic  conditions  avl 
the  ]>lant  growth  of  the  region  are  described  and  a  list  of  crops  adapted  to  alkali 
soils  with  their  limits  of  toleranixi  for  alkali  is  given. 

Willis  and  Huntaville  tobacco  soils,  H.  H.  Harrington  and  P.  f'.  Tilsox  {Tejm 
Sla.  But.  a  I,  lip.  14,  pis.  2). — Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  18  samples  of  gotl 
from  Willis  and  6  from  Iluntsville  are  reported,  with  analyses  of  6  samples  of  Con- 
ne«-ticut  Valley  tol)aci-o  soils  and  a  discussion  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Texas  soils  to 
the  growth  of  filler  and  wrap{>er  tobacco.  Recommendations  are  given  regardii^ 
the  fertilizers  required,  l>a8cd  upon  analyses  of  the  ash  of  4  samples  each  of  the 
tolKicco  k>af  grown  in  the  2  localities.  Detenninations  of  nicotin  showed  that  the 
percentage  in  the  Willis  and  Huntsvill  i  tobaccos  varied  from  1.75  in  the  wrapper  to 
2.5  in  the  filler.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  soils  of  Willis  are  admirably 
a<lapte<l  to  the  growth  of  high-gnule  filler  or  wrapper,  the  growth  of  filler  |ie^ 
haps  l)eiMg  more  likely  to  l>e  profitable  under  present  conditions  than  the  growth  of 
wrapjier  tobacco.  "  lii't  with  greater  outlay  of  capital,  and  especially  with  the  intro- 
duction of  shade  growth,  and  with  the  application  of  irrigation,  a  most  satisfactory 
wrapjier  can  be  grow^n." 

The  soil  and  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Prussia,  A.  Mkitzen  and  F.  Ustias- 
MANN  (Der  Bwlen  und  die  landirirOvvhafllicken  Verhallnuge  dt»  Prexutichai  Slanttt. 
Berlin:  Paul  Pareij,  1901,  vol.  6,  pp.  XVIII-\-6S6-\-526).—the  sixth  annual  report 
on  the  comprehensive  survey  of  the  soil  and  agricultural  conditions  of  Prussia,  pub- 
lished un<ler  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Agricultiu^,  Domains,  and  Forests.  It 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  people  and  the  economic  phases  of  their  agriculture. 

Chemical  exploration  of  Belgium  soils,  A.  Petkrmann  {Bui.  Imt,  Chim.  ft 
Bad.  demhluux,  1901,  No.  71,  pp.  SS). — Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  15  sam- 
ples by  the  author's  well-known  methods,  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  soils,  Paarl  and  Worcester  Divisions,  G.  F.  Jdbitz  {Agr.  Jour. 
Cape  Good  Hope,  20  1^1902),  No  6,  pp.  SS1-36S).— This  is  a  report  on  work  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  soil  survey  of  the  province  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  110),  and  includes  results 
of  analyses  of  44  samples  of  soils.  The  average  amounts  of  fertilizing  constituents  io 
these  soils  were,  for  the  Paarl  Division,  lime  0.03  per  cent,  potash  0.041,  phosphoric 
acid  0.044,  nitrogen  0. 1 ;  for  the  Worcester  Division,  lime  0. 136  per  cent,  potash  0.022, 
nitrogen  0.124.  These  results  show  that  the  Paarl  soils  are  "rather  poor  in  lime, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain  is 
about  normal."  The  Worcester  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  "as  a  rule  a  to 
amount  of  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  add,  and  also  a  good  quantity  of  nitrogen." 
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Tho  Bubaoil,  L.  Dumas  (L'Ing.  Agr.  Gembloux,  12  (,1902),  No.  6,  pp.  S55-H61).— 
This  article  attempts  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  predominating  influence  attributed 
to  it  by  scientific  and  practical  men,  the  surface  soil  is  probably  of  less  importance  in 
plant  growth  than  the  subsoil  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  roots  of  plants 
descend  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  subsoil,  in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  depth, 
the  surface  soil  (0.1  to  0.35  meter)  serving  the  requirements  of  the  plant  only  during 
germination  and  the  early  stages  of  growth;  (2)  the  plant  draws  its  water  supply 
largely  from  that  layer  of  the  soil,  Vhich  has  a  higher  retentive  power  for  water  than 
the  surface  soil  and  so  holds  a  reserve  for  times  of  need;  and  (3)  the  plant  only  par- 
tially uses  the  food  supply  of  the  surface  soil  and  draws  its  nourishment  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  period  of  growth  from  the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  subsoil.  To 
this  latter  fact  may  be  ast^ribed  in  part  the  capricious  action  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Under  ordinary  systems  of  fanning  the  tendency  is  to  enrich  the  surface  soil  at  the 
expense  of  the  subsoil.  Nature  seeks  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  promoting  in 
various  ways  the  descent  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  into  the  subsoil.  Improve- 
ment of  the  subsoil  by  thorough  drainage,  the  occasional  growth  of  deep  rooting 
plants  such  as  the  legumes,  etc.,  is  advised.  The  practice  of  a  system  \t-hich  returns 
a  liljeral  amount  of  or^ganic  manure  to  the  soil,  as  opposed  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  is  also  recommended. 

Humua,  F.  Skstini  (Slvdi  e  Ricerche  Igt.  Lab.  Chim.  Agr.  Univ.  I^iea,  1900-1901, 
No.  17,  pp.  II). — A  discussion  of  the  formation,  properties,  and  functions  of  humus. 

Humus  as  a  preservative  agttinst  frost,  W.  R.  Fisher  (Nature  [Londonl,  65 
(1901),  No.  1677,  p.  75^).— Illustrations  of  the  fact  stated  by  Wollny  that  spring  and 
autumn  frosts  are  dangerous  on  peaty  soils  only  when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  dry 
are  reported. 

Experiments  on  black  pocosin  soils  and  methods  of  treating  them  (Bui. 
North  Carolina  Stale  Bd.  Agr.,  gS  (190g),  No  1,  jtp.  S7,  5.?).— These  soils,  which  occur 
in  considerable  areas  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  contain  large  amounts  of 
organic  matter  and  are  quite  productive  when  first  cleanxl,  but  after  a  few  years' 
cultivation  become  absolutely  unproductive.  The  use  of  lime,  potash  salts,  and 
acid  phosphate  has  l>een  found  beneiicisd. 

Th?  '-nprovement  of  i)eaty  soils  and  marsh  lands,  R.  Roger  (Jour.  Agr.  I'rat., 
n.  »er.,  J  (1902),  No.  7,  pp.  $17-2S0). 

The  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  cultivated  soils,  H.  Laoatu  (Ann. 
^cole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpdlier,  n.  »er.,  1  (1001),  No.  1,  pp.  65-94). — This  is  a  critical 
review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  dealing  especially  with  investigations  relating 
to  the  combustion  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Studies  in  nitrification,  J.  G.  Lipman  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  24  (1902),  No.  2, 
pp.  171-186). — Observations  on  the  prepress  of  nitrification  in  3-lb.  lots  of  soil  in  6-in. 
flower  pots  and  100-gm.  samples  in  750-cc.  Erienmeyer  flasks,  are  reported.  The 
soils  used  were  (1)  a  calcareous  sand,  (2)  a  loam  soil,  and  (3)  an  artificial  greenhouse 
soil  rich  in  organic  matter.  "  For  the  determination  of  organic  and  of  total  nitrogen, 
the  Kjeldahl  and  the  Kjeldahl  modified  methods  were  used.  The  Ulsch  and  the 
phenolsulphonic  acid  methods  were  used  for  the  determination  of  nitrates.  Of  the 
different  methods  proposed  for  the  determination  of  nitrites  in  the  presence  of 
nitrates,  the  method  first  proposed  by  Griess  and  known  as  the  sulphanilic  acid 
and  naphthylamin  method  was  selected  because  of  its  convenience  and  delicacy. 
Ammonia  was  determined  by  distillation  with  soda  or  magnesia,  and  titration 
against  standard  acid  or  by  nesslerizing.  For  qualitative  tests  there  were  also  used 
metaphenylenediamin  for  nitrites,  and  brucin  and  diphenylamin  for  nitrates." 

The  Griess  method  for  nitrites  and  the  phenolsulphonic  acid  method  for  nitrates 
as  used  in  these  experiments  are  discussed.  The  precautions  found  to  be  necessary 
to  insure  accuracy  with  the  latter  are  stated. 
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The  pote  were  placed  in  porcelain  saucers  and  the  water  content  of  the  soil  tv 
maintained  at  about  25  per  cent  of  the  water  capacity  of  the  soils  by  addition  ina 
below.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  the  soil  were  ob- 
tained for  determination  as  follows:  "One  hundred  grams  of  soil  were  shaken  int 
2-litcr  bottle,  provided  with  a  stopper,  with  1  liter  of  distilled  water.  After  shakii]; 
for  5  minutes  the  liquid  holding  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  solation  was  filtered, 
about  a  gram  of  freshly  pre<npitated  and  washed  aluminum  cream  added  to  the  fil- 
trate and  the  latter  shaken.  It  was  then  filtered  again,  100  oc.,  representing  oop- 
tenth  of  the  nitrates  held  in  solution,  carefully  measured  off  for  the  determination 
of  nitrates,  and  100  cc.  for  the  determination  of  nitrites."  The  influence  of  var^ine 
amounts  of  common  salt  and  of  sulphur,  and  of  stirring  the  soil,  on  the  nitrifi(«tiao 
of  ammonium  sulphate  was  studied  in  the  pot  experiments.  In  the  experiments  m 
flasks  the  influence  of  varying  amounts  of  water  and  of  sodium  chlorid,  ferrous  enl- 
phate,  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  v« 
studie<l.  The  results  obtained  with  the  pots  were  inconclusive.  In  the  experiment! 
in  flasks  it  was  found  that  with  amounts  of  water  varying  from  8  to  12  cc  per  100  gm. 
soil  there  was  little  difference  in  the  rate  of  nitrification.  "There  was  a  distioct 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  nitrates  produced  as  the  amount  of  salt  was  inrresMd, 
still  the  differences  were  not  very  great,  and  from  this  experiment  we  must  conolwfc 
that  quantities  of  salt  up  to  0.1  per  cent,  or  3,500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  while  they  reiari 
nitrification,  do  not  stop  it  entirely." 

Ferrous  sulphate  in  amounts  varying  from  10  to  1(H)  mg.  i)er  100  gm.  of  soil  appar- 
ently had  little  effect.  "  Where  equivalent  amounts  of  gypsum  were  used  the  nitrt- 
fication  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  uniform,  and  slighter  than  in  the  flasks  irbere 
calcium  larbonate  was  used.  ...  It  appears  that  more  nitrate  was  formed  where  1 
per  cent  of  organic  matter  was  present  than  where  only  0.5  per  cent  was  presenL" 

The  life  of  the  soil,  C.  Bauverd  (Jmir.  Soc.  Agr.  SuUse  Ronumde,  4S  (190i),  So.  1, 
pp.  17-20). — A  brief  review  of  an  article  by  Chuard  on  this  subject. 

On  the  emiasion  and  absorbtion  of  heat  and  their  importance  in  relation  to 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  N.  Ekholm  {Meteor.  Zttchr.  [  Menna],  IS 
(IMJ),  No.  1,  pp.  1-^6,  fig.  1). 

The  adaptation  of  aeeds  to  soil,  S.  Castbx  {Bui.  Agr.  Algfrie  el  Tuniiie, S  (ISOi), 
No.  .5,  pp.  121-l:i4). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  chemical  propertiee 
of  the  soil  on  the  seed  and  its  offspring. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Contribution  on  the  treatment  of  barnyard  manure  -with  absorbents  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  nitro^n  iu  form  of  ammonia  compounds,  H.  D.  Ha^kix-- 
(MasvMclnigeUs Sla.  Bnl.81,pp.  17,  AS'). — Exj>eriiiient8 todetennine theri'lativealxsorl^- 
tive  power  for  ammonia  of  mj^iu'f^iuin  .sulphate  (kieserite) ,  potaisium-magnesiamad- 
phate,  kainit,  potassium  sulphate,  and  calcium  sulphate  are  referrecl  to.  Althoei^ 
the  results,  "in  all  probability,  iId  not  represent  the  actual  nitrogen  aleorptionp-i'^" 
of  the  chemicals  as  used  in  ordinary  farm  practice,"  they  show  that  calcium  sul; 
(gypsum)  possesses  the  lowest  at Morptive  caiiacity  foranunonia  of  any  of  tiieniatenat 
tested,  the  results  with  magnesium  snlphate  Ix-ing  hin:liept  in  this  respect. 

Permanence  of  manure,  T.  .Ia.mikson  (Pror.  Agr.  Rcwdrrh  A^^oc.  [Al>erdeaaian\ 
1901,  pp.  S6-42,  dgms.  S). — A  sninmary  of  17  years'  exiK-riments  undertaken  for  tkf 
puriwse  of  securing  "precise  and  reliable  information  upon  the  relative  i>ennan«at« 
of  different  forms  of  manure"  to  lie  used  in  determining  the  compensation  for  nnei- 
hausted  manure  under  the  "  Ajiricultural  Holdings  Act."  The  fertilizers  used  wW 
various  forms  of  bone,  superph(l^i|lhate,  coprolite,  and  sotlium  and  |X)tassium  nitn— ' 
The  results  showed  that  by  the  fifth  year  the  fertilizers  had  become  pract; 
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exhausted,  that  the  complete  fertilizers  gave  the  highest  resnlts  throughout,  that  the 
effect  of  the  phosphates  depended  very  largely  upon  their  fineness  and  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  most  lasting  effect  was 
observed  in  case  of  coarse  and  slowly  decomposing  bone,  followed  by  steamed  bone 
meal  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  dissolved  bone.  "Generally  the  results  show  that 
the  manures  that  stood  somewhat  low  in  the  first  turnip  crop  (in  consequence  of 
rough  division)  stand  relatively  higher  in  the  grass — bones  now  standing  above  all 
the  other  manures;  coprolite  standing  above  superphosphate;  and  nitrates,  which 
stood  lowest  in  the  turnips,  now  exerting  their  effect  in  the  fourth  year,  the  grass 
crop  being  one  that  is  responsive  to  nitrogen." 

Deep  culture  and  tha  turTiing  under  of  ^een  manures  and  barnyard  ma- 
nure, WoDARo  (Deut.  Laiidv:  Premu;  ^9  {1902),  Xo.  l/>,  p.  lS2).—k  plea  for  a 
thorough  study  of  this  subject. 

Seep  culture  and  turning'  under  ^een  crops  and  barnyard  manure  ( Dnd. 
Landw.  Presne,  S'J  {190?),  No.  2$,  pp.  186,  186). — A  general  disc^ussion  of  this  subject. 

Oreen  mantiring  with  lupines  and  the  use  of  nitro^nous  fertilizers,  C. 
ScHRBiBER  {Rev.  Gin.  Agron.  [Lourain],  10  {1901),  \v.  11,  pp.  481-488,  fg.  7).— The 
author  concludes  from  the  results  of  experiments  that  the  nitrification  of  lupines  as 
green  manure  proceeds  too  slowly  to  dispense  with  the  addition  of  an  active  nitroge- 
nous fertilizer.  In  this  connection  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  preferable  to  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  renovation  of  the  soil  by  means  of  green  manuring  with  lupines 
and  a  supplementary  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  considered  economical. 

Bokhara  clover  as  a  nitrogen  collector,  Bannert  {Deul.  Landw.  Pre»se,  29 
{1902),  No.  iS,  p.  184).— k  brief  note. 

Compost  formulas  {BuL  North  CaroHrui  ,9ale  Bd.  Agr.,  2S  {190S),  No.  S,  pp. 
Sl-^4 )  .—Formulas  and  instructions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  composts  of  barn- 
yard manure,  cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  acid  phosphate  and  kainit 
The  injurious  action  of  lime  in  composts  is  briefly  referre<l  to. 

Fertilizers  and  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  A.  Larbal^trier  {La  engrais  et  la 
fertUimtion  du  got.     Pariii:  J.  B.  Bailliire  A  Son,  1901,  pp.  3S2,  Jigs.  74). 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  feeding  of  plants  with  phosphorus, 
T.  ScHLOEsiNO  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Si-i.  Paris,  134  {1902),  No.  1,  pp.  6S-55,  figg.  g).— 
f*revious  investigations  along  this  line  are  referred  to  and  determinations  of  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  distilled  and  recently  boiled  water  in  2  soils,  one  very  rich  in 
soluble  phosphoric  aciil,  the  other  very  poor,  are  reported.  Small  lots  of  soil  (40  to 
100  gm.)  were  repeatedly  (10  to  11  times)  shaken  up  with  relatively  large  amounts 
of  water  (1,750  to  1,850  cc.),  the  solutions  clarified  with  a  small  amount  of  calcium 
nitrate  ( 100  mg.  per  liter),  and  phosphoric  acid  determinetl  by  the  molylxlic  method. 
Parallel  tests  were  made  on  each  soil,  cultivated  and  uncultivate<l,  and  kept  uniformly 
moist.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  each  water  extract  is  shown  in  tables  and  diagrams. 
The  total  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  150.2  mg.  per  kilogram  in  the  uncultivated 
soil  rich  in  this  c-onstituent  and  122.1  mg.  in  the  .same  soil  after  growth  of  a  crop 
(com) ,  a  ilifference  of  28.1  mg. ;  14.33  mg.  in  the  uncultivated  soil  poor  in  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  8.8  mg.  in  the  cropped  soil,  a  differen«-e  of  6.53  mg.  For  the  36 
kg.  of  soil  use<l  for  each  experiment  with  corn  the  difference  was  in  the  first  case 
1,012  mg.,  in  the  second  199  mg.  Analyses  of  the  corn  plants  showed  that  they  took 
up  in  the  first  case  1,115  mg.  of  phfwphoric  acid,  in  the  second  451  mg. 

The  utility  of  alkaline  phosphatic  manures,  J.  Hi-uhes  {ScL  Amer.  Sup.,  63 
{190g),  No.  1376,  pp.  S30S4-2203G).—T!io\^\  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  13, p.  234). 

Increasing  the  calcium  phosphate  content  of  phosphorite,  K.  J.  Lissenko 
{Zap.  Imp.  Russ.  Techn.  Obschtsch.,  36  {1901),  p.  8S6;  ahf.  m  Chew.  7Ag.,  Z6  {190S), 
No.  18,  Reperl.,  p.  62). — By  a  process  of  grinding  and  sifting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sand  in  phosphorites  may  be  removed  and  the  content  of  pure  calcium  phos- 
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phate  correspondingly  increased.    The  prodact  thos  obtained  is  better  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  superphoepbatee  than  the  crude  material. 

Some  observations  on  ammonium-magnesium  phospbate,  E.  Ssllikr  (fier. 
Gin.  Chim.  Appl.,  6  (190S),  p.  77;  ab*.  «n  Ckem.  Ztg.,  iS  (190S),  No.  Sg,  Reptti.,  p. 
7S). — ^The  author  found  in  the  course  of  experiments  that  ammonium-magnesinm 
phosphate  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  magnesia  at  boiling  temperatare. 

On  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  W.  Hassblman  {Meded,  Proeftiat.  SmtaiiH 
Metl  Java,  190i,  So.  .55,  pp.  7). — A  brief  discussion  of  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soQ 
for  ammonium  sulphate,  and  its  effect  on  capillary  rise  of  water,  nitrification,  and 
the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  soil. 

The  action  of  potash  on  plant  life,  U.  Wilfartr  and  G.  Wikmer  (Arb.  Dad. 
Landw.  Genell.,  190^,  No.  6S,  pp.  106,  figt.  14). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  pot 
experiments  with  potatoes,  tobacco,  buckwheat,  mustard,  chicory,  oats,  and  so^v 
beets.    The  method  used  was  essentially  that  of  Hellrie^l,  modified  to  secure  better 
aeration  and  to  prevent  loss  of  fertilizing  matter  in  drainage.    The  soil  used  was  « 
sand-peat  mixture  very  poor  in  potash.    The  results  obtained  show  that  potash  ie 
absolutely  essential  to  plants,  and  is  needed  throughout  the  period  of  growth.    The 
yields  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  potash  applied  until  the  maximum, 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  pot  or  the  water  supply,  was  reached.     Beyond  this 
point  the  effect  of  an  increased  application  of  potash  was  shown,  not  in  an  increase 
of  yield,  but  in  an  increase  of  potash  content  of  the  plant    The  greater  the  amoant 
of  potash  available  in  the  soil,  the  greater  the  amount  taken  up  by  the  plant,  eepi- 
cially  by  the  leaves  and  straw,  the  potash  content  of  the  seeds,  roots,  and  tnben 
remaining  remarkably  constant  with  variations  in  the  supply  of  potash,  and  increasing 
only  when  a  lar^  excess  of  potash  was  applied.    It  was  shown  that  the  potash  was 
very  completely  taken  up  by  the  plant,  whether  needed  for  growth  or  not.    £f^ 
when  potash  was  applieil  in  excess  far  beyond  the  point  of  increasing  the  yield  it 
was  largely  (90  to  95  per  cent)  taken  up  by  th^  plant.    Potash  appeared  to  be  espe- 
cially necessary  for  such  plants  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc,  which  produce  organs 
which  store  up  reserves  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat     Small  potatoes  poor  in  starch  and 
small  sugar  beets  poor  in  sugar  were  produced  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  potash. 
A  deficiency  of  potash  also  retarded  the  development  of  grain  in  case  of  cereals  and 
buckwheat.    In  the  case  of  such  crops  many  of  the  seeds  were  imperfectly  developed 
or  abortive.     Plants  suffering  from  potash  hunger  have  a  generally  sickly  appearance 
as  distinguished  from  their  appearance  when  suffering  from  lack  of  phosphoric  add 
or  nitrogen.    In  the  latter  cases  the  plants  are  small  but  normal  in  all  parts.    Plants 
insufficiently  supplied  with  potash,  especially  potatoes  and  beets,  appeared  to  be 
very  susceptible  to  rot.    Potash  deficiency  han  a  characteristic  effect  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  e8i>ecially  as  regards  coloring.    The  spaces  between  the  leaf  veins  show  first 
characteristic  brownish  stripes,  followed  later  by  white  spots,  causing  a  peculiar 
crinkling,  and  finally  the  leaves  dry  up,  with  a  more  or  less  brown  color.    Xo  sacb 
appearance  was  noted"  in  case  of  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen. 

The  experiments  on  the  possibility  of  substituting  soda  for  potash  were  nut  entirely 
conclusive  and  are  being  continued,  but  they  indicated  that  while  soda  is  taken  up  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  plants,  and  exerts  some  influence,  it  can  not  perform  the 
functions  of  potash  in  plant  growth. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  kainit  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  Bacb- 
MANN  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Xlg.,  51  (1902),  No.  4,  pp-  U7-lSS).—W\tYt  rye  the  tesulto 
as  a  rule  favored  the  40  per  cent  salt,  both  on  limed  and  unlimed  soil;  with  oats  and 
barley  they  were  not  conclusive. 

Potash  fertilizers  on  soils  rich  in  potash,  L.  Grandbac  {Jour.  Agr.  PraU,  n. 
»er.,  S  (1902),  No.  10,  pp.  .?09-577).— Experiments  by  Maercker  are  briefly  reviewed, 
which  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  need  of  the  application  of 
potassic  fertilizers  is  detennine<l  by  the  assimilable  and  not  by  the  total  potasli 
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present.  In  the  author's  opinion  complete  information  af  to  the  soil  potash  can  be 
obtained  only  by  4  distinct  determinations,  ( 1 )  the  total  potash,  including  that  com- 
bined as  silicates,  (2)  potash  soluble  in  weak  mineral  acids,  (3)  potash  soluble  in 
citric  acid  (I  gm.  per  liter),  and  (4)  potash  soluble  in  water. 

Why  and  when  may  one  dispense  with  potash  fertilizing  P  A.  Felber  {Deul. 
Landir.  Pretse,  si9  (190?),  Xo.  ^0,  pp.  164,  165,  Jigs.  4). — Experiments  with  oats  to  test 
this  point  are  reported.  Stable  manure  was  applied  alone  and  in  combination  with 
potash  salts  and  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The  results  show  that  the 
potash  salts  in  some  cases  gave  profitable  returns  on  !<oils  well  Hupplie<l  with  potash 
and  receiving  liberal  applications  of  manure.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  potash  compounds  of  the  soil  and  of  manure  are  not  readily  assimilable  by 
plants.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  need  of  soils  for  potash  can  be  determined  only 
by  carefully  planned  and  conductetl  experiments.  It  ia  also  claimed  that  potash 
salts  may  be  safely  used  in  combination  with  any  kind  of  fertilizer  or  manure. 

Potash  salts  as  a  top-dressing,  A.  Felbeb  (Deut.  Landu:  Presne,  29  (190S),  Ab. 
i8,pp.  i/n,  iS8,Jig.  1). 

The  tise  of  potash  as  a  protection  against  injury  from  frost,  Vibranm  {DetU. 
Landir.  Prentie,  ?9  (}90g),  No.  18,  p.  148). — Referring  to  Baumann'a  observations  that 
plants  fertilized  with  potash  salts  were  injured  to  a  less  extent  by  frost  than  those  not 
so  treated,  the  author  suggests  that  this  may  l)e  a  result  entirely  of  physical  action 
in  the  soil  influencing  the  temperature,  and  not  due  to  concentration  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  plant,  as  suggested  by  Baumann.  He  cites  in  support  of  this  view  the 
old  practice  of  applying  kainit  to  the  soil,  in  anticipation  of  frost,  to  protect  beets. 

Potash  as  a  protection  against  frost,  Baumann  ( Deul.  fMiidw.  Prenne,  :19  ( 1902), 
No.  S3,  p.  197). — In  reply  to  above  suggestion  of  Vibrans  the  author  points  out  that 
the  beneficial  action  of  potash  salts  in  protecting?  from  frost  was  observed  after  these 
salts  had  been  taken  up  by  the  plants  from  the  soil. 

The  value  of  liming  for  marsh  soils,  E.  MOllek  ( Ikut.  Landu:  I'reme,  29  (1902), 
No.SO,p.SS4). 

Fertiliser  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  81,  pp. 
66-SO). — ^This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  150  brands  of  fertilizers  (manufacturers' 
samples)  licensed  before  March  1,  1902,  with  a  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  II.  B.  McDonnell  et  al. 
{Maryland  Ayr.  Col.  Quart.,  190S,  Xo.  15,  pp.  51). — A  report  of  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion of  fertilizers,  September,  1901,  to  January,  1902,  inclusive. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Massachusetts,  C.  A.  Gobssmann  (Matsachusetts  Sa. 
Bui.  81,  pp.  SO). — ^This  bulletin  includes  analyses  of  fertilizers  sent  to  the  station  for 
examination,  of  licensed  fertilizers  collecte<l  by  the  agent  of  the  station  during  1901, 
and  of  Paris  green;  instruction's  regarding  sampling  of  fertilizers  an<l  to  manufac- 
turers, etc. ;  a  discussion  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients;  and  a  brief  account 
of  experiments  with  manure  preservatives  (see  i>.  1028).  The  fertilizing  materials 
examined  included  wood  ashes,  limekiln  ashes,  cotton-seed  meal,  bone,  fish,  tankage, 
Thomas  slag,  jadoo  fiber,  dried  and  pulverized  rockweed,  mill  waste,  sheep  fertilizer, 
milk  casein,  besides  mixed  fertilizers  and  soils. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  North  Carolina,  B.  VV.  KiLtiouG  (Bui.  Xorlh  Carolina 
Bd.  Agr.,  S3  (1902),  Xo.  S,  pp.  ,1-26). — The  names  and  guaranteed  composition  of 
fertilizers  roistered  for  1902,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  78  samples  of  fertilizers 
examined  during  the  spring  of  1902,  with  the  usual  explanations  regarding  freight 
rates,  valuation,  etc. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  Hamilton  and  W.  Frear  (Penntylvania 
Drpl.  Agr.  Bui.  89,  pp.  195). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  fertilizer  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  notes  on  valuation,  a  discussion  of  the  coin|K)8ltion  of  raw  materials 
and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  constituents,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  761 
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samples  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  1901.  The  average  compasition  of 
the  fertilizers  examined  during  1901  is  given  and  their  selling  price  and  valnatioi 
are  compared  with  similar  data  for  fertilisers  examined  during  previous  yeara. 

On.the  rational  uae  of  sulphito  solution*  from  fiber  factories  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  fertilisers,  T.  KnSsbl  (Chem.  Zlg.,  se  {19011),  No.  it,  p.  ^?^&).— This  is* 
brief  aceoont  of  a  patented  process  in  which  sulphite  solution  evaporated  to  25° 
Baum<'  is  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  Thomas  slag,  thereby  largely  increasing  the 
percentage  of  citrate-soluble  phoephoric  acid  in  this  material. 

Formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits,  particularly  of  the  Staasftirt  beds. 
ZZTV.  Oypsum  and  anhydrite.  8.  Natural  anhydrite  and  its  formatioa 
at  26°,  J.  H.  van't  Hofp  and  F.  Wbiobrt  (Sitzber.  Kgl.  PreiisK.  Atad.  H  w*.  BfHim, 
1901,  XI.VIIT,  pp.  1I40-114S;  ab».  m  Jour.  Chem.  See.  [London],  89  (.1909),  So.  i7t, 
II,  p.  1,V). 

FIELD  CBQPS. 

Beport  of  the  experimentalist,  C.  A.  Za  vitz  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expl.  Farm 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  S^-111). — The  work  here  reported  consists  largely  of  variety  and  cultnie 
tests  and  is  in  continuation  of  experiments  conducted  for  some  years  (E.  S.  B.,  13, 
p.  338).    Brief  comments  on  other  work  by  the  experimentalist  are  also  given. 

Seed  grain  selections  with  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  spring  and  winter  wheat  have 
been  in  progress  from  5  to  8  years,  and  the  average  yields  of  straw  and  grain  and  the 
weight  of  grain  per  measured  bushel  in  each  case  are  in  favor  of  large,  plump  seed 
as  compared  with  medium-sized  or  small  seed.  Shrunken  seed  of  barley  and  spring 
and  winter  wheat  and  broken  seed  of  barley  produced  small  yields.  Split  seed  of 
peas  and  winter  wheat  yielded  only  10  and  8  bu.  of  grain  per  acre,  respectively. 

Of  228  varieties  of  oats  tested  during  the  past  14  years,  White  Siberian,  Oder- 
bnicker,  Vick  American  Banner,  and  Bavarian  were  among  the  verj'  beat  general- 
purpose  varieties.    Joanette  Black  is  reported  as  a  laige  yielder,  with  exceedingly 
short  straw.    .  It  stools  abundantly  and  for  this  reason  very  thin  sowing  is  recom- 
mended on  rich  soils.     Daubeney  and  Alaska  have  proved  to  Ik*  verv  early  \'arieties. 
Seed  oats  obtained  from  varieties  sent  from  the  college  to  the  Missouri  station  4 
years  ago  were  compared  with  seed  from  the  same  varieties  grown  continuously  at 
the  college.    The  Missouri  seed  produced  the  largest  yield  of  grain  per  acre  and  the 
Ontario  seed  the  heaviest  grain  per  measured  bushel.    Continuous  seed  selection  of 
Joanette  oats  for  9  years  resulted  in  1901  in  a  yield  of  44.4  bu.  for  large,  plump  seed, 
28.5  bu.  for  light-weighing  and  light-colored  seed,  and  37  bu.  per  acre  for  hulled 
seed.    The  grain  from  large,  plump  seed  weighed  5  lbs.  more  per  measured  bushel 
than  that  produced  from  light  seed. 

Among  the  6-rowed  varieties  of  l>arley  grown  for  a  number  of  year*,  Manshury 
gave  decidedly  the  best  results.  The  average  result"?  for  the  past  13  years  show  that 
this  variety  yielded  about  9  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  common  6-rowed  barley  <rf 
Ontario.  Oderbnicker,  Scotch  Improved,  and  Imperial  Six-Rowed  are  also  clawed 
among  the  best.  The  best  2-rowed  barley  yielde<l  an  average  of  about  13  or  14  bu. 
of  graih  less  per  acre  than  the  best  6-rowed  variety.  New  Zealand  Chevalier  and 
French  Chevalier  were  among  the  very  best  2-rowed  varieties.  The  hulless  barleys 
gave  much  smaller  yields  of  grain  than  Manshury.  Of  the  varieties  tested  for  sev- 
eral years  Guy  Mayle,  Purple,  and  Black  HuUesa  produced  the  most  grain. 

A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats  in  9  different  proportions  v/ta  tested  for  2  succeerive 
years.  The  mixture  of  1  bu.  of  oats  and  1}  bu.  of  barley  per  acre  gave  the  beet  yiekl 
of  grain  in  1900  and  the  second  best  in  1901,  but  the  average  yield  for  the  year  was  in 
favor  of  this  proportion.  It  was  found  that  in  the  yield  of  straw  1}  bu.  of  oatf  and 
1  bu.  of  barley  made  the  best  record. 

In  several  years'  experiments  with  spring  wheat,  excluding  the  macaroni  varieties, 
Red  Fife,  Herison  Bearded,  Wellman  Fife,  and  Red  Fern  gave  the  best  ivenfK 
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results.  Wild  Goose,  a  macaroni  wheat,  gave  decidedly  the  largest  yield  of  grain  of 
all  the  varieties  grown.  Medeah,  Bart  Tremenia,  Soreutina,  and  Algiers,  the  other 
macaroni  wheats  grown  in  these  experiments,  also  gave  better  yields  than  any  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  spring  wheat. 

The  winter-wheat  varieties  grown  for  6  years  were  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Imperial 
Ainl)er,  Rgyptian  Amber,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  Michigan  Amber,  Turkey  Red,  and 
Treadwell,  the  average  yields  being  54.1,  51.5,  50.1,  49.7,  49.3,  40.6,  and  39.1  bu.  per 
acre,  respectively.  Buda  Pesth,  which  has  been  grown  for  only  4  years,  has  an  aver- 
age yield  of  49.6  bu.  It  was  noticed  that  among  100  varieties  of  winter  wheat  Imperial 
Amber,  Egyptian  Amber,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  and  Michigan  Amlter  were  almost 
free  from  injury  by  the  Hessian  fly.  Turkey  Red,  grown  in  Ontario  for  8  years,  was 
little  affected  by  the  fly,  but  the  same  variety  obtained  from  Kansas  in  1900  was  con- 
siderably injured.  Bisseli,  Geneva,  Turkey  Bed,  Emporium,  Amherst  Isle,  Imperial 
Amber,  Reliable,  Arnold  Hybrid,  Red  May,  and  McPheraon  were  most  rust  resistant, 
and  American  Bronze,  Helena,  Silver  Star,  Early  Genepee  Giant,  Early  Red  Claw- 
son,  and  Red  Velvet  Chaff,  the  least  rust  resistant.  The  best  average  yields  for  sev- 
eral years  from  see'ling  on  different  dates  were  obtained  from  the  grain  sown  on  or 
before  September  9.  Drilling  and  broadcasting  have  given  practically  equal  results 
for  7  years.  This  season  an  experiment  was  begun  with  drilling  one-half  of  the  seed 
one  way  and  drilling  the  other  half  crosswise.  The  cross  drilling  gave  slightly 
better  results  than  the  common  method.  The  results  for  6  years  show  that  cutting 
wheat  after  it  has  l)ecome  very  ripe  gives  the  highest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
and  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  straw. 

In  the  average  results  for  several  years  Mammoth  winter  rye  gave  the  largest  yield 
of  grain  per  acre,  surpassing  tlie  common  rye  by  5  bu.  in  1898,  1}  bu.  in  1900,  and 
14  bu.  in  1901.  The  4  varieties  of  spring  rye,  Dakota  Mammoth,  Prolific  Spring, 
Common,  and  Colorado  Giant,  yielded  38.3,  33.3,  32.6,  and  15.6  bu.,  respectively,  in 
1901,  and  41.8,  37.6,  35,  and  26  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  on  an  average  for  4  years. 

The  average  results  of  3  varieties  of  buckwheat  grown  for  6  years  show  that  Japanese 
yielded  20.3,  Silver  Hull  16,  and  Common  Grey  13.8  bu.  of  grain  per  acre.  In  the 
production  of  Htraw  these  varieties  stood  in  the  same  order. 

The  largest  average  yields  per  acre  of  peas  grown  for  7  years  were  obtained  from 
White  Wonder,  New  Zealand  Field,  Early  Britain,  Egyptian  Mummy,  New  Zealand 
Brown,  and  Tall  White  Marrowfat.  No  varieties  proof  against  the  pea  weevil  have 
as  yet  been  found.  Grass  peas,  for  a  period  of  7  years,  have  given  an  average  yield 
of  25.7  bu.  of  grain  and  2.2  tons  of  straw  per  acre.  The  average  results  for  7  years 
with  the  Egyptian  or  Chick  pea  {Cicer  arulinuvi)  show  that  35.6  bu.  of  grain  and  1 
ton  of  straw  were  obtained  per  acre.  The  growing  season  in  Ontario  has  been  found 
too  short  for  maturing  cowpeas. 

Of  29  varieties  of  field  beans  grown  for  5  successive  years.  Day  Improved  Leafless, 
White  Wonder,  Medium  or  Navy,  Burlingame  Medium,  Pearce  Improved  Tree, 
Srhofield,  Snowflake,  and  Boston  Pea  bean  produced  the  largest  average  yields, 
which  ranged  from  22.3  bu.  for  Day  Improved  Leafless  to  20.8  bu.  foi;  Boston  Pea 
bean.  Among  5  varieties  of  soy  beans  Early  Yellow  has  given  much  the  best  results 
during  a  period  of  about  10  yearn,  and  in  1901  produced  25.3  bu.  of  grain  per  acre. 

Common  and  hairy  vetches  were  grown  for  seed  in  1900  and  1901,  but  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory  from  spring  sowing.  All  fall  sowing  of  hairy  vetch  produced 
over  8  bu.  of  seed  per  acre,  which  is  considered  a  profitable  yield,  since  the  seed  costs 
from  15  to  $7  per  bushel.  For  the  production  of  green  fodder  the  vetches  have  given 
promising  yields. 

Experiments  have  been  in  progress  for  5  years  with  Manitoba,  Common,  and 
Russian  flax,  and  the  results  have  been  fairly  uniform  for  all  varieties. 

In  testing  the  seed-producing  capacity  of  different  millets,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  yield  for  4  years  of  California  millet  was  40.4  bu.  and  of  Hungarian  36.4  bu. 
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of  seed  per  acre.  Japanese  Panicle  and  Common  millet  i>ro<iuc«l  Finaller  viejds  "f 
Bee«l. 

In  1900  and  1901  the  cars  of  the  earlier  varietieH  of  dent,  flint,  aiid  i>w«et  com  weie 
shelled  to  ascertain  the  yields  of  grain.  Of  28  varieties  treated  in  this  way  the  fol- 
lowing j)roduce<l  an  average  of  over  60  bu.  of  shelled  com  per  acre:  Halhatray 
Yellow  Dent,  Great  Western,  North  Star  Yellow  Dent,  King  Phillip,  Genesiee  Valley, 
Keil  Early  Dent,  l*ride  of  Canada,  Salzer  South  Dakota,  and  Angel  of  Midnight 

In  an  expt^rinient  conducted  for  2  successive  years  to  determine  the  seed  prodacti(Hi 
of  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane  the  Fo<lder  cane  produced  the  largest  yieW  of 
8ee<l,  20.8  bu.  in  1900  and  24.2  bu.  in  1901,  followed  by  Early  Minnesota  Sugar  Cane 
with  a  yield  of  19.9  bu.  in  1900  and  15.7  bu.  in  1901.  Among  the  varieties  of  broom 
com  Early  Japane,<*>  pro<luce<l  the  largest  yield  of  seed,  30.8  bu..  Improved  Ever- 
green l)eing  second,  with  29.5  bu.  per  acre.  The  Dwarf  variety  of  broom  com 
averaged  only  5.3  bu.  Brown  Durra  pnxluced  the  largest  yield  of  seed  an>on§;  a 
number  of  other  sorghums.  ■  The  yields  of  16  different  sorghums  grown  for  giwn 
fo<lder  ari'  given  in  a  table. 

The  average  production  of  sunflower  see<l  for  4  years  was  64.8  bu.  by  the  Mamrootli 
Russian  sunflower,  62.7  by  the  White  Beauty,  and  55  bu.  per  acre  by  Black  (lianL 

In  1901,  lO."?  varieties  of  jK)tatoes  were  under  test.  They  were  plantetl  May  23,  in 
rows  26.4  in.  apart,  the  seta  placed  1  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  and  only  one  piece  planted 
in  a  place.  The  swd  was  planted  4  in.  deep,  and  level  cultivation  was  given.  The 
largest  yields  this  sea.son  were  produced  by  the  Sunlit  Star,  American  Wonder,  Daisy, 
Pearl  of  Savoy,  and  Rural  Blush.  From  the  average  results  for  a  series  or  years  it 
is  concUide<l  that  Empire  State,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  American  Wonder,  Dempsey  Seed- 
ling, and  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  are  among  the  best  general-purpose  ^-arieties. 
For  very  early  use,  Stray  Beauty,  Howe  Premium,  and  Early  Ohio  are  recom- 
mende<l.  The  work  in  the  selection  of  seed  potatoes  has  shown  in  its  results  that 
large  potatoes  or  large  pieces  produced  greater  yields  than  small  pot).toe8  or  small 
pie<'es.  Large  potatoes  cut  into  pieces  of  altout  2  oz.  in  weight  gave  very  satisbr- 
tory  results.  Planting  one  set  in  a  place  was  found  most  profitable.  The  results  of 
other  testi<  indicated  that  jMtatoes  should  be  planted  immediately  after  the  tubers  aie 
cut  into  setH.     Remedies  for  the  potato  l)eetle  are  given. 

Of  several  hundred  varieties  of  nwts  t*ste<l  for  at  least  5  years  in  succession,  the 
following  have  given  the  best  yields :  Imuq  Retl  mangel* — Evans  ImprDve«l  Mam- 
moth Sawlog,  Simmers  Iniprove<l  Mammoth  Long  Red,  and  Steele-Briggs  Long  Red 
Selecte<l  ,  Intermedial''  viangeh — Carter  Champion  Yellow ;  Glohe  mangtU — Carter 
Warden  Yellow;  xwcdex — Hartley  Bronze  Top,  Kangaroo,  and  Sutton  Magnum 
Bonum  ; /o/i  <urMi;>* — Cow  Horn,  and  Jersey  Navet ;  carroto — Mamntoth  Intermediate 
Smooth,  Improved  Short  White,  and  Improved  Half  I^ng  White.  Large,  plump 
seed  of  these  different  root  crops,  according  to  results  for  several  years,  has  gi^■en 
best  yields  aa  compare<l  with  medium-size«l  and  small  seed.  It  was  found  that  the 
setnl  of  root  crops  should  be  .sown  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  mangels  and  sugar  beets.  Taking  the  average  of  all  the  tests  with  the  different 
roots,  sowing  on  the  level  pnxluced  from  4  to  5  bu.  per  acre  more  than  sowing  on 
ridge  land.  On  an  average,  early  thinning  gave  Ij  tons  of  roots  per  acre  more  than 
later  thinning.  Twenty-five  varieties  of  sugar  iMcts  fur  feeding  pur)K>!ies  were  tested 
this  season,  and  the  yields  are  shown  in  a  table.  The  results  of  the  chemical  analy- 
ses have  lM«n  noted  elsewhere. 

Of  fotlder  corn  138  varieties,  including  flint,  dent,  and  sweet  com,  were  irrown. 
Mammoth  Cuban  ami  Mastodon  Dent  have  given  [noiiiisiiig  resulti  in  southem 
Ontario,  and  Wisconsin  Earliest  White  Dent  has  i)ro(luced  the  largest  yield  of  eais 
per  acre  among  67  varieties  grown  for  5  years  in  .succession.  Salzer  North  Dakote, 
Compton  Early,  and  King  Philiji,  3  flint  varieties,  and  North  Sta.r  Yellow  Dent 
have  also  given  good  results.  Planting  com  2  in.  ileep  gave  the  best  average  yields 
of  total  crop  p*>r  acre  for  3  vears. 
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Among  the  different  mixtures  uf  peas  and  oat«  fn°uwn  for  green  fodder,  2  bti.  of 
Siberian  oats  and  1  bu.  of  Prussian  Blue  peas  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
average  resnlts  for  5  years  for  the  different  mixtures  under  test  were  as  follows : 
Early  varieties — Danbeney  oats  and  Chancellor  peas,  5.9  tons ;  medium  early  varietieg — 
Siberian  oats  and  Prussian  Blue  peas,  6.9  tons ;  and  lale  varietie* — Mammoth  Cluster 
oats  and  Prince  Albert  peas,  6.1  tons  of  green  crop  per  acre.  On  an  average  the 
early  varieties  were  cut  70  days,  the  medium  early  varieties  77  days,  and  the  late 
varieties  84  days  after  seeding  took  place. 

Early  White  Vienna  kohl-rabi  gave  the  largest  yield  per  acre  in  1901,  and  also  in 
the  average  of  5  years. 

The  results  for  7  years  show  that  Dwarf  Essex  rape  produced  an  average  of  22.4 
tons  and  Victoria  20.6  tons  of  green  for:^  per  acre.  From  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  for  5  years,  it  was  found  that  large  rape  seed  yielded  70.4,  medium- 
sized  seed  15,  and  small  seed  12.4  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre.  The  average  results 
of  sowing  rape  on  level  and  ridge  land  are  somewhat  in  favor  of  ridging.  Subsoiling 
immediately  before  sowing  produced  no  advantage.  The  results  from  planting  rape 
seed  at  different  depths  have  varied  in  different  years,  but  in  general  were  in  favor 
of  shallow  planting. 

The  results  with  a  number  of  l^uminous  crops  and  grasses  grown  for  green  fodders, 
hay,  and  pasture  are  reported. 

Field  crops,  G.  E.  Day  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and Expi.  Farm  Rpt.  1901,  jvp  63,  64). — 
The  culture  of  different  field  crops  at  the  collie  in  1901  is  briefly  noted. 

Plant  fojod  triala,  H.  E.  SrocKBKiWiB  {Florida  SUt.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  ii^-3.5,  fig.  1).— 
Fertilizer  tests  with  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  Irish  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  and 
cassava  are  reported.  Each  crop  receive<l  a  series  of  fertilizer  applications,  includ- 
ing a  standard  application  and  multiples  and  fractional  parts  of  the  same.  The  check 
plats  received  no  fertilizers. 

SieeH  polaloet. — ^The  experiment  with  sweet  potatoes  demonstrated  that  the  normal 
application  consisting  of  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  204  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  66  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  80  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  was  the  most  profitable 
formola. 

Sugar  caite. — The  standard  formula  for  sugar  cane  consisted  of  50  lbs.  each  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  400  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre.  Increas- 
ing this  application  had  no  niaterial  effect  on  the  crop.  Diminishing  the  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  nitrogen  re<luced  the  nitrogen  <'ontent  of  the  cane  and 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  potash  reduced  the  yield. . 

Potatoes. — In  connection  with  the  tests  on  Irish  potatoes,  a  study  was  made  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  castor  pomace,  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  soun-es  of  nitrogen.  Cotton- 
seed meal  and  castor  pomace  gave  practically  the  same  result,  but  the  nitrate  increased 
the  yield  over  these  2  forms  by  30  per  cent.  The  standard  application  for  potatoes 
consisted  of  500  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  250  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  125  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  200  lbs.  sulphate' of  potash  per  acre.  This  application  prove<l  very  effective  on 
soil  exhausted  by  tobacco  culture  and  this  result  is  considered  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  crop  rotation.  Cowpeas  preceding  the  potatoes  increased  the  yield  40 
per  cent  Where  only  one-half  of  the  normal  application  of  phosphoric  acid  was 
applied  a  larger  yield  of  potatoes  was  obtained  than  where  the  full  normal  applica- 
tion was  used.  A  reduction  of  the  normal  application  of  potash  to  one-half  dimin- 
ished the  yield  40  per  cent,  representing  a  financial  loss  of  $5.50  jK^r  acre. 

Com. — In  the  tests  with  com  an  application  of  200  11)8.  acid  phosphate,  125  lbs. 
cotton-seed  meal,  75  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  100  U>s.  muriate  of  )x>tash  was  used  as 
the  standard.  This  application  increased  by  one-half  gave  an  increase  in  yield  of 
18  bu.  per  ac;re,  but  the  result  was  the  same  when  the  appliiation  was  diminished 
by  one-half.  This  increase  was  the  largest  in  the  series  of  tests  and  the  use  of  one- 
half  the  normal  application  was  the  most  profitable. 
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CoUtm. — The  nornia)  application  in  the  experiment*"  with  cotton  confdflted  crfl8J4 
\hf.  tu'\<\  pliosphate,  137.5  llw,  cotton-weed  meal,  and  2S  Ibe.  iiiuruUe  of  potash  pa 
acre.  An  application  in  which  the  phoaphurio  acid  had  been  reilnced  one-half  froBi 
the  normal  guve  the  iiioet  profitable  results  in  Uie  series.  Diminishing  the  propo- 
tion  of  nitrt^n  and  (totanh  was  found  unprofitable. 

ChMtam. — The  resulto  here  showed  that  a  redaction  of  the  normal  application  coo- 
sixtinf;  of  125  llts.  acid  phoHphate,  150  llw.  <x)tton-eee<l  meal,  and  75  Ibn.  muriate  d 
))ota8h  |H'r  acre  decreased  the  yield  considerably  as  con)pare<l  with  the  normal  appli- 
(Ation  and  the  same  in<-reasei1  by  one-half  or  4ouble<l.  In  this  teat  the  check  pbt 
ret'oivinf;  no  fertili7.erH  |>r(Mince<l  a  laiyer  yield  than  any  of  the  plats  which  bad 
re<-eive<l  a  smaller  quantity  of  fertilizer  than  the  normal  application.  The  nonnil 
fomnila  (tave  a  yielil  of  ."i-Stt  llw.  of  rtMits  j>er  acre,  1}  times  the  normal,  742  Ihs.,  and 
double  the  normal,  785  Mm. 

Beport  of  the  a^cultural  work  for  1900,  J.  R.  Bovkli.  and  J.  P.  n'.Aur- 
<li'BRQi!K  {luip.  I>rf)l.  Agr.  Wfa  Tndu-»  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  178). — The  work  reported  con- 
sisted of  exj>eriments  with  sugar  cane  and  several  leftuminous  crops.  Ooopeniti\'e 
fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  »«ne  were  conducte<l  on  a  number  of  plantatioas 
and  in  rej>ortin)t  the  results  the  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  and 
the  rainfall  for  the  |>ariicular  locality  are  given.  Experiments  with  Hee<iling  and 
other  varieties  of  canes  are  de8cril)etl,  and  a  list  of  selected  varieties  is  given, 
together  with  their  general  characters,  yield,  and  t-omposition.  The  experiment 
with  leguminous  plants  consisted  mainly  of  variety  test«  of  cowpeas.  All  reaaltsare  - 
tabulate<I  in  <1otail.  In  addition  to  the  analyses  of  the  different  varieties  of  cowpeas, 
the  analyses  of  Bengal  l>ean,  velvet  l)ean,  horse  bean,  woolly  pyrol,  monkey  pea, 
Dolichos  f<>rm()xii»,  1>.  mitraltui,  Pluufnliix  xemiereiimt,  I',  helroiwi,  and  Cyanojm*  sp.  are 
rej)orte<l. 

Field  experiments,  K.  B.  Outhrik  (Agr.  Qaz.  Xob  South  W<ile»,  IS  (,1901),  -Vo. 
8,  pp.  894-902) . — This  n^port  presents  the  results  of  experiments  with  different  fa- 
tilizers  applied  in  different  combinations  and  quantities.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  with  wheat  at  the  Wagga  and  Bathurst  experimental  farms  in  1900. 

Experiments  at  Bathurst  Experimental  Farm,  A.  A.  Ddnniclifp  (Agr.  (i<a- 
New  Sotdh  Wnleii,  13  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  100.5-1009). — Brief  notes  on  experimenttl 
work  with  cereal  and  forage  crops  in  1900. 

Cereals,  legumes,  grasses,  euid  saltbushes  at  Coolabah  'Faam  in  1900, 
R.  W.  Pbaco<k  (Agr.  Oaz.  Neir  South  Walen,  IS  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  10S8-10S1). 

Beport  on  the  experimental  plats  at  the  Hawkesbury  A^cultural  College, 
G.  L.  SlTTON  (.\gr.  Onz.  New  ScnUh  Wale»,  Ig  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  964-97S) .—Tha 
report  enumerates  the  varieties  of  cereals,  legumes,  sorghums,  millets,  and  other 
forage  plants  grown  experimentally  during  the  season  of  1900.  The  results  with 
numerous  species  of  grasses  growing  on  permanent  plats  are  briefly  noted. 

General  experiments  at  'WaggA  Experimental  Farm,  (i.  M.  McKbow.v  (Agr. 
Gm.  Nm  South  Wales,  12  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  994-lOOS)  .—hri^i  notes  on  ctdtiue,  fei^ 
tilizer,  and  variety  tests  with  cereal  and  forage  crops  in  1900. 

Field  crops  at  WoUongbar  Experimental  Farm  in  1900  (Agr.  Oaz.  NetrSoulk 
yVnlet,  li'  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  101^-1017).— Short  notes  on  culture  and  variety  tests 
with  cereal,  hay,  and  root  crops. 

Guide  to  experiments  at  Manor  Farm,  Oarforth,  1901  (  Yorkshire  Ool.,  Letdt, 
and  East  and  West  Ridings  Joint  Agr.  Council,  Pamphlet  IS,  1901,  pp.  17,  pU.  i,  tnop 
1). — This  bulletin  is  a  brief  tabular  statement  of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  barn- 
yard manure  on  grass,  oats,  potatoes,  and  swedes.  The  varieties  of  the  different  crops 
under  test  are  enumerated. 

Investigations  on  the  cereal  crops  of  Boamania,  V.  Carnu-Mdntbaitnii  and 
C.  Roman  ( Recherches  snr  les  /-Males  Rownaines.  Bucharest,  1900,  pp.  8S7). — This  pub- 
lication, issued  by  the  ex()eriment  station  at  Bucharest,  discusses  wheat,  com,  andbar^ 
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ley  culture  in  Roumania,  and  reports  in  tabular  form  the  ohemical  analynee  of  the 
\-ariou8  crops  for  different  WH-tiouH  of  the  country. 

An  experiment  on  the  improvement  of  cereals,  E.  (iAviLLET  {Chrou.  Agr. 
Canton  Vaud,  14  (1901),  So.  HO,  pp.  4!^-.'>0S). —Thm  article  reports  the  results  of  vari- 
ety tests  with  oats,  and  calls  attention  to  the  very  promiHing  results  obtained  with  a 
number  of  foreign  varieties,  inchuling  American  Banner  and  Improve*!  American. 

The  seeding  of  grain,  J.  Spbib  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Ijmihml,  8  (1901),  Xo.  4,  pp. 
4S8-446). — This  article  <lla<-UHHe8  tillering,  size  of  see<ls,  quantity,  germination,  and 
change  of  Be«d,  quality  of  the  land,  datt*  of  sowing,  l>r<>a<.lcasting,  and  drilling,  and 
the  losses  which  occur  in  seeding. 

Kanures  for  a  four-year  rotation,  1).  A.  (tilthrist  (Jimr.  M.  Agr.  \_Ij(yncUm.1,  8 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  S24-S^). — An  account  is  given  of  a  four-year  rotation  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers  in  connection  with  it.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  at  the  1)eginning  of 
the  rotation.  The  I)e8t  financial  results  for  the  entire  rotation  were  obtained  from  an 
application  of  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  6  cwt.  of  Itasic  slag  per  acre. 

Experiments  -with  potash  fertilizers,  Clai-sen  (Ijnndu:  Wrhnhl.  Schkmig- 
HdUtdn,  61  (1901),  So.  48,  pp.  7.K-7S9,fig.  1). — In  these  experiments  oats,  l)eets, 
and  horse  beans  were  grown  in  pots  containing  a  heavy  marsh  soil.  I'ofasli  was  sup- 
plie<l  to  each  crop  in  the  form  of  kainit,  40  }>er  cent  potash  salt,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. The  use  of  kainit  gave  the  largest  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  potash  in  general  increase<l  the  production  of  grain  as  (!ompare<l  with  that  of 
straw.  The  different  forms  of  potash  increased  the  yield  of  beets  from  12  to  22  per 
cent.  Beets  were  found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  impurities  contained  in  the  |x>t- 
ash  fertilizers.     The  results  with  horse  Iteans  were  vitiate*!  to  some  extent. 

Catch  and  cover  crops,  J.  (toiild  ( Kund  Sen)  Yorker,  60(1901),  No.  2H99,  p.  691). — 
An  article  discussing  the  culture  of  oats  an<l  Canada  peas  and  of  rape  as  (■at4-h  and 
cover  crops. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  irrigated  meadows,  B.  Tacre  (Mill.  Deut.  Txindw. 
Oetett.,  18  (ISOl),  So.  46,  pp.  263,^64). — A  description  of  tlie  work  and  the  results 
obtained  are  given,  and  a  grass-seed  mixture  for  this  class  of  meadows  recommended. 
It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  experiments  for  a  series  of  years  before  drawing 
definite  conclusions. 

Kanuring  of  meadow  hay,  R.  S.  8eton  (  Yorkfhire  Col.,  J^eih,  and  Ktutand  Wed 
Riding*  Joint  Agr.  Council,  Pamphlet  14,  1900,  pp.  1^). — The  results  of  the  cooi)erative 
fertilizer  tests  on  meadows  conducted  in  1900  r.howe<l  that  the  most  profitable  pro- 
portions of  commercial  fertilizers  were  IJ  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  superphos- 
phate, and  3  cwt  of  kainit  per  acre.  The  annual  or  biennial  use  of  Itamyard  manure 
for  this  purpose  was  also  found  profitable. 

Botation  of  crops  as  a  means  of  destrojring  weeds  oh  meadows,  Ulrich 
(Sarhs.  Landw.  Zitehr.,  49  (1901),  No.  45,  pp.  lOrji,  ms).—A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  rotation  may  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  <leHtroying  weeds  on 
meadows. 

Cultivation  by  the  use  of  deep-rooting  plants,  R.  H.  Elliot  (.four.  Bd.  Agr. 
[Ixmdon],  8  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  SIS-SSS). — This  article  discusses  the  value  derived 
from  the  culture  of  deep-rooting  plants,  and  dwells  upon  the  ne<'e.'«ity  of  conserving 
humus  and  restoring  it  to  the  soil. 

Seed  com  and  some  varieties  for  Illinois,  A.  D.  Hiiambl  (Breeders'  Uuz.,  40 
(1901),  No.  SI,  pp.  88S-884,  fig*.  7). — This  article  discusses  the  growing  of  seed  (-om 
and  enumerates  the  varieties  of  com  bred  in  Illinois.  The  occurrence,  of  barren 
stalks  is  also  briefly  considered. 

Com  crop  tables  of  Standard  Cattle  Co.,  Ames,  Nebr.  (Ames,  Nein::  Standard 
Cattle  Cb.,  1900,  pp.  16). — These  tables  show  the  yields  of  com,  the  estimated 
amounts  of  stover,  and  the  cost  of  pnKlucing  the  crop  on  the  lands  of  the  company 
for  the  years  1893-1899,  inclusive. 
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Cotton  culture,  R.  J.  Reddikc  ( Georgia  Sla.  BiU.  5H,  pp.  JJ1-JS4). — These  exper- 
imente  are  continued  from  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  40).  In  1901,  26  varietieR 
were  tested.  Peterkin,  Wise,  St-hley,  PuUnot,  Culpepper,  and  Jones,  given  in  the 
order  of  their  value  of  total  products,  headed  the  list  in  profitable  returns.  Omittii^ 
Culpepper  and  Jones,  they  ranked  in  the  saine  order  in  the  production  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre.  Mascot,  the  earliect  variety,  produced  a  total  crop  value«l  at  $42.11  per 
acre  and  ranked  thirteenth  as  to  profitableness.  The  highest  value  of  total  crop  in 
these  experiments  was  $44.1.3  peruTe.  Sims  l/ong  Staple,  the  or. h*  variety  of  upland 
lonjf  staple  type  grown  in  these  tests,  ranked  twenty-fifth  in  the  value  of  lint  and 
seed  produced.  This  season,  unlike  the  results  of  the  7  previous  years,  the  Itesl  half 
of  the  number  of  varieties  had  the  smallest  bolls  and  also  the  smalleet  seeds,  still  "it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  from  the  8  years'  record  that  large  Ixtlls,  large  seed,  and  a  high 
percentage  yield  of  lint  are  closely  related  with  the  greatest  value  of  total  product  of 
lint  and  seetl,  and  that  these  are  all  desirable  qualities." 

Varietal  noten  and  directions  for  selecting  a  variety  and  selecting  seeds  in  the  field 
are  given. 

This  season's  results  of  the  composite  seed  test  were  equally  significant  with  those 
obtained  in  previous  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  results  of  distance  experiments  for  tliis  and  the  2 
previous  seasons,  the  author  concludes  that  on  soils  varying  in  productive  capacity 
of  from  1  to  1}  bales  per  acre  the  best  results  will  be  obtained!  when  the  plants  an 
placetl  12  in.  apart  in  rows  4  ft.  wide. 

As  in  1900,  the  results  of  the  comparison  between  thorough  and  ordinary  p^epa^^ 
tion  of  the  soil  were  inconclusive.  The  yield  of  plats  which  had  received  a  prepara- 
tory plowing,  sulMoiling,  and  harrowing  was  a  little  smaller  than  the  yield  of  the 
plats  not  given  this  extra  preparation. 

A  potash  test  on  a  certain  soil  showed  that  with  362  11)8.  of  14  per  cent  acid  phoe- 
phate,  139  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  US  Ihs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  at  kast 
31.20  U)s.  of  muriate  of  potash  would  be  required  to  prodmre  a  maximum  yield  of 
seed  cotton.  A  nitrogen  test  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  indicated 
that  on  the  soil  on  which  the  test  was  made  no  nitrogen,  or  at  most  a  verj-  little,  is 
require<l  when  3.'>5  lbs.  of  15  per  cent  acid  phosphate  and  28  Ihs.  of  50  per  i-ent  raori- 
ate  of  ]iotash  are  applied  per  acre.  The  author  believes  that  the  soils  of  middle 
Georgia  can  be«brought  into  such  condition  by  a  regular  rotation  of  com  and  cow- 
peas,  small  grain  and  (Mjwpeas,  and  cotton  that  they  will  not  require  nitrogenoos 
fertilizers. 

The  weather  conditions  for  a  series  of  seasons  are  shown  in  the  bulletin,  and  brief 
notes  on  cotton  culture,  together  with  fertilizer  formulas  for  the  crop,  are  given  in 
an  appendix. 

Experiment  on  cotton  at  the  society's  experimental  farms  at  Mit-el-Diba 
and  Ohizeli,  G.  P.  Foaoen  {Jour.  Kludlr.  Agr.  .S<«-.  nnd  .V-Aw//  .!<//■.,  .i  ( 1901).  .V«.  6, 
pp.  ii48-36],fig».  S). — Fertilizer  and  rotation  cx|ieriinent.s  with  cotton  are  reported. 
The  results  indicatetl  that  suitable  applications  of  coininen-ial  fertilizers  give  profita- 
ble results.  Superphosphate  increase<1  the  yield  .^atiyfactorily  and  hastened  maturity, 
while  nitrate  of  soda  also  increased  the  yield,  but  greatly  delayed  ripening,  and  pro- 
duce<l  a  crop  somewhat  inferior  in  quality.  A  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  nitro- 
gen gave  the  best  results.  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  3  or  4  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate and  frou)  H  to  1}  cwt.  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  .sulphate  of  ammonia 
})er  acre.  Potash  alone  did  not  give  iin>iital)le  returns.  In  rich  «oil  where  cotton 
was  grown  immediately  after  l)er8eeni  the  application  of  manures  had  verj-  little 
effect.  Cotton  grown  after  crops  requiring;  irrigation  during  the  summer  did  not 
give  very  gcHxl  yields.  The  use  of  suitable  niixtnref  ol  manures  wa.s  foimd  to  hasten 
the  maturity  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Cotton  cultivation  in  India,  G.  I'.  I^'oaden  (.hmr.  Khedh.  .igr.  Sne.  nnti  .*w*'W 
Agr.,  S  {1901),  So.  6,  pp.  :iilO,  jj'iV).— Si;iti>li(S  <<ii  llie  crop  of  1900-1901. 
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The  cost  of  cotton  cultivation,  O.  P.  Foade.n  (Jour.  Khedir.  Agr.Soc.  andfichool 
Agr.,  S  {1901),  No.  S,  pf).  S/7-^19). — A  brief  consideration  of  the  outlay  involved  in 
gruwing  cotton  in  Ggypt,  Queensland,  and  America. 

The  ezhaustivo  effects  of  the  cotton  crop,  G.  P.  Foaden  (Jout.  KTtediv.  Agr. 
Sor.  and  fiefiool  Agr.,  S  ( 190/) ,  No.  5,  pp.  S06-209) .—TU»  arti(^le  gives  the  quantities 
of  plant  food  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the  cotton  plant  and  compareH  them  with 
amounts  removed  by  the  most  common  field  crop*. 

Oowpea  culture,  J.  F.  DraoAR  {Alabama  Colleye  Sla.  Bui.  118,  pp.  40,  figs.  t). — 
Various  ex{)eriment8  with  cowpeas  conducted  at  the  station  during  the  last  6  years 
are  described  and  the  results  reported  and  dispMsweil.  Dire<-tioi)s  for  the  culture  of 
the  cowpea  for  seed  and  for  hay  are  given. 

Cowpeas  were  planted  in  April,  June,  and  July,  and  from  the  results  obtained  it 
is  concluded  that  usually  nothing  is  gained  by  planting  Ix-fore  May.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  planting  in  June  was  most  satisfactory.  New  Kra  <-owpea8  planted 
April  26  matured  2  crops  before  frost. 

Tests  in  subeoiling  and  liming  did  not  show  an  increase  in  yield. 

In  one  test  broadcast  sowing  gave  a  larger  yield  of  hay  than  drilling  and  cultivating, 
but  the  author  does  not  consiiler  broa<lcasting  as  certain  a  metho<l  in  unfavorable 
seasons. 

Among  the  large  number  of  varieties  tested  New  Kra  and  Black  and  Red  Ripper 
produced  the  inotit  see*!.  \Von<lerful  and  Clay  produced  the  largest  average  yield  of 
hay  for  3  years.  The  number  of  seeds  per  bushel  varied  from  94,634  with  Taylor  to 
over  236,000  with  New  Era  and  Small  Black.  The  numt)er  of  pf)und8  of  dry  unhulled 
peas  required  to  shell  a  bushel  ranged  from  78  lbs.  with  the  Brown-eye  Crowder  to 
90  llw.  with  Wonderful. 

On  the  station  soil  fertilizer  produced  very  slight  gains.  For  poor  sandy  or  loamy 
soils  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  with  or  without  potash  is  recommended.  The  results 
of  3  tests  showe<I  a  superiority  of  acid  phosphate  over  crude  phosphate. 

Analyses  were  made  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cowpea  plant,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  tabular  form.  With  some  varieties  from  51  to  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  plant 
by  weight  was  obtained  in  the  hay,  and  of  this  quantity  the  leaves  average<l  .SO  jier 
cent.  The  leaves  were  found  to  be  at  least  twice  as  rich  in  protein  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  It  is  stated  that  cowpea  hay  resembles  wheat  bran  in  composition,  and 
that  the  seeds  are  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than  either  wheat  bran  or  corn. 

As  compared  with  velvet  beans,  cowpeas  have  an  advantage  in  curing  and  in 
palatability,  but  a  disadvantage  in  being  subject  to  attacks  of  nematode  worms  and 
several  fungus  diseases.  At  the  station,  cowpeas  have  also  given  a  higher  average 
yield  than  velvet  beans,  soy  beans,  and  heggarwee<l.  By  sowing  sorghum  with  cow- 
peas the  yield  of  hay  was  increased,  but  it  did  not  facilitate  curing. 

"  Cows  jjastured  on  cornstalks  and  drilled  cowpeas  tetwcen  the  corn  rows  afforded 
butter  and  increased  live  weight  worth,  in  1900,  $4.47  jH>r  acre  graze<l  over.  The 
next  year  the  returns  in  butter  alone  from  cowpeas  drilled  between  the  corn  rows  was 
$5.28  per  acre." 

Winter  forag«  crops  for  the  South,  C.  R.  Ball  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Farmrrt'  Hut. 
147,  pp.  S6,fig».  94). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  past  and  present  winter  forage  condi- 
tions of  the  South,  and  briefly  reviews  the  forage  resources  of  the  region  lor  the 
winter  months.  A  list  of  forage  crops,  including  gras.se!),  leguminous  plant-s,  and 
rape,  is  recommended  as  furnishing  forage  during  the  winter.  Kach  sfiecies  is 
described  and  directions  for  its  culture  are  given. 

Orasses  {New  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  159-163).— The  kinds  of  grasses  on 
trial  at  the  Momohaki  Experiment  Station,  New  Zealand,  with  brief  notes  on  their 
value,  are  given  in  a  table. 

Oraas  seeding:  (Rural  Neio  Yorker,  60  (1901),  No.  i;688,  p.  .'>SO).—K  re(x)rt  on  an 
experimental  seeding  of  grass  by  the  Clark  method. 
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Orass  BeedQd  without  grain  {Rural  AWf  Yorker,  CO  {1901),  Xo».  S6S8,p.SSl; 
:iii89,  pi>.  A46,o46).—K  dexc.ription  of  the  Clark  sygtein  of  grsBB  culture. 

Haidla  hemp  ctilture  in  TffaTiila,  H.  ArsriN  (AV»/'  Zealand  Dept.  Affr.  Rpt.  JXl. 
pp.  294-300). — This  is  a  report  presenting  infonnation  on  the  hemp  industry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  culture  and  preparation  of  the  plant  is  discoseed  «ftl 
statistics  on  the  industry  from  1890  to  1900,  inclusive,  are  presented. 

Kew  Zealand  hemp  (Phormium  tenax)  (Sew  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1901,  fip. 
SS9-294).—'Reix>rt  i4  the  commissioner  ap|>ointed  to  examine  the  machines  and  pnx-- 
essea  submitted  in  comiietition  for  the  bonHstw  offered  for  the  encourajcenient  of  the 
New  Zealand  hemp  industry. 

Investigrations  upon  the  ^owthof  hops,  1896-1901,  A.  T).  IIali.  (Jour.  Bd. 
Agr.  [Londoii],  8  (1901),  Xo.  4,  pp.  459-4S9). — (irowing  hops  u{>on  .«<trin)(and  wire 
gave  better  results  than  the  use  of  poles,  and  cutting  away  the  vine  at  picking  tinx' 
produced  a  weakening  effect  which  was  noticeable  for  2  seasons.  The  Butcher, 
umbrella,  and  Worcester  systems  of  stringing  are  (le«;ribe<l.  The  results  of  a  ^year 
test  of  the  different  systems  «li<l  not  show  a  definite  advantage  in  favor  of  anyone 
system.  Stripping  the  plant  of  the  lower  leaves  to  facilitate  spraying  caused  no  laa» 
in  the  years  of  vigorous  growth,  but  in  the  seasons  when  the  development  of  the 
plants  was  slow  they  did  not  recover  from  the  check  which  they  had  received  from 
the  removal  of  these  leave.«.  In  a  cultivation  test  the  discontinuance  of  all  cultiva- 
tion beyond  the  destruction  of  wee<l8  for  7  successive  years  reeulte<l  in  no  particular 
reduction  of  the  crop,  though  i)erhaps  in  a  slight  inferiority  in  the  quality.  Deep 
cultivation  at  the  time  the  hops  began  to  form  induce<t  earlier  ripening. 

Several  chapters  on  the  lupine,  U.  Schbllenskruer  ( FTihling'f  Landtr.  7ig..  50 
(1901),  Non.  13,  pp.  4~'S-4S1;  IS,  pp.  4eS-47l;  14,  pp.  4^19-494) -—TYnB  article  <li<i- 
cusses  the  culture  of  lupines,  their  use  for  soil  improvement,  and  their  value  for 
feeding  purposes.  In  considering  the  culture  the  author  speaks  of  the  different 
varieties,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  to  the  lime  content  of  the  soil,  the  kind  i>f 
seed  to  lie  used,  the  effects  of  inoculation  of  the  soil,  and  the  diseases  to  which 
lupines  are  subject.  The  discussion  of  lupines  for  soil  improvement  consistf  of  con- 
cise presentations  of  the  observations  made  by  prominent  agriculturists  an<l  inveMi- 
gators.  The  cimsideration  of  lupines  as  fodder  is  devote<l  mainly  to  the  subjet-t  of 
the  harmful  alkaloids  of  the  plant  and  the  methods  of  removing  them.  C>f  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  the  blue  lupine  is  consi<lered  of  greatest  economical  value.  This  species 
has  the  Itest  developeil  root  system,  and  a  low  alkaloid  content,  in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  l)e8t  nitrogen  gatherers  and  seeil  producers.  It  is  also  least  sensitiN-e  to 
lime  and  frost. 

A  new  variety  of  lupine,  A.  Sbmpoujvski  (DetU.  Landw.  I'temif.  JS  (1901  i,  .Vo. 
99,  p.  &?/). — .\  brief  note  describing  the  development  of  a  red  lupine  from  at^rt 
of  the  blue  lupine.  The  new  variety  has  been  fixed,  and  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  mother  variety.     The  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  2  varieties  are  giveJi. 

Salt  for  mangels  (Agr.  .lour..  Cape  (iood  Hope,  19  ( 1901),  Xo.  9,  p}t.  590-691).— X 
brief  article  on  fertilizing  the  soil  for  mangels  and  the  use  of  salt  in  that  connectioD. 

Culture  of  oats  in  1900,  P.  P.  Deuerain  and  C.  Dihcnt  (Ann.  Agrott.,  .T  ( 1901 1, 
Xo.  II,  pp.  S,5l,  6.'i3).—Ot  3  varieties  grown  at  Grignon,  Ligowo  gave  the  best  yieU 
of  grain.  This  is  a  yellow  variety,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  a  favorable  sort  for 
the  Paris  market. 

A  new  Paspalum  (Queensland  Agr.  Joitr.,  9  (1901),  Xo.  S,  p.  46S). — Under  this 
title  a  brief  note  on  P.  wrgatum  is  given.    The  species  is  compared  with  P.  ihlalabtm. 

Paspalum  dilatatxun  (-■Ijfr.  Ledger,  1901,  Xo.  1  (Agr.  ser.,  Xo.  Sd),  pp.  9].—i 
description  of  results  obtained  in  India. 

Paspalum  dilatatum  (Queemtand  Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  Xo.  6,  jip.  6Si-S-i4).— 
Notes  on  the  value  of  this  grass  for  Australia. 

Early  potatoes  by  the  "boxing"  system  (Farmmf   Oaz.,  60  {1901),  Xo.  4i, 
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p.  761). — A  description  of  growing  early  potatoes  by  means  of  starting  the  Hprouts  by 
a  special  method. 

I>e8irable  extra-early  potato,  C.  W.  Ford  {Amer.  Agr.,  61  (1901),  No.  IS,  p. 
S^). — History  and  dew-ription  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  potato. 

The  potato,  L.  Roi'bal  (V Itig.  Agr.  (iemhlmuc,  12  (1901),  Xo.  5,  pp.  190-210). — 
This  article  di^■(•u88e8  a  wide  range  of  subjects  related  to  the  culture  of  potatoes  and 
their  uses. 

Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  potatoes  ( Nev  Zealand  Depl.  Agr.  Rpt.  1901, 
pp.  164-166). — The  tabulated  results  show  that  superphosphate,  8teaiiie<l  bone  dust, 
and  Thomas  slag  invariably  gave  the  best  results,  while  kainit  diminished  the  yield. 
The  different  varietie,>i  tested  are  briefly  des<!ribed. 

The  influence  of  manuring:  on  the  chemical  composition  of  i>otatoe8,  W.  F. 
SiTHBRBT  {Chem.  Xeirn,  84  (1901),  Xo.  ^las,  jrp.  gSif, S59) .—The  chemical  composition 
of  potatoes  grown  on  unmanured  soil  is  compared  with  the  composition  of  tul)ers 
grown  on  soil  which  received  20  tons  of  Immyard  manure  or  an  application  of  5  cwt. 
of  superphosphate,  2  <-wt.  of  muriate  of  (xjtash,  and  2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
acre.     On  account  of  insufficient  data  no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Bice  culture  in  Japan,  F.  Main  (.four.  Agr.  I\nt.,  n.  ger.,  S  (1901),  Xo.  oO,  pp. 
761-76.1). — A  general  article  on  the  rice  industry  of  Japan. 

Culture  experiments  with  Fetkus  rye  in  Sweden,  S.  Rhouin  (Dcut.  lyindw. 
PretuK,  J8  (1901),  Xok.  101,  pp.  S-K,  8.17;  102,  pp.  S.'il,  «5^).— These  experimenta 
were  carried  on  for  6  years.  The  results  show  that  this  variety  of  rye  is  very  resist- 
ant to  unfavorable  winter  weather.  The  average  weight  of  the  rye  for  the  entire 
period  was  71  kg.  per  hectoliter,  and  the  average  proi>ortion  of  grain  to  straw  was  as 
55: 100.  Cooperative  tests  showed  that  it  was  the  l)est  variety  for  many  sections, 
but  that  in  some  localities  the  requirements  of  soil  and  climate  for  it«  successful  culture 
could  not  be  fulfilled. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  rye  in  East  Oermemy,  (ieklac-k  (DetU. 
Lnndu:  Preime,  28  (1901),  Xos.  74,  PP-  623,  624;  7S,  pp.  629,  6S0;  76,  pp.  641,  642).— 
This  article  presents  <)l)8ervation8  and  results  of  exjwriments  on  growing  rye  with 
commercial  fertilizers  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  (iermany. 

A  cross  between  spelt  and  wheat,  P.  H.  Stoll  (Dent.  iMndu:  I'reinte,  28(1901), 
Xo.  101,  p.  840,  Jig.  1). — A  brief  statement  on  the  inetho<l  of  producing  this  cross, 
with  a  description  of  its  (characters  and  ()ualities. 

Sugar  beets,  R.  Hxm-oiTHT  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  ami  Erpt.  Farm  Rpl.  1901, 
pp.  S8-4i). — Cooperative  culture  tt*t8  with  sugar  l»cets  were  made,  and  the  results 
are  here  recorded  by  districts.  Brief  directions  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  are  also 
given.  Tests  were  made  by  2.5  farmers  in  each  (jf  15  different  districts,  an<l  the  results 
for  this  entire  series  show  an  average  sugar  content  of  15.61  i>er  cent  and  a  purity  of 
87.49  per  cent.     The  average  yield  of  l)eets  i)er  acre  was  17  tons  and  495  Wis. 

Sugar  beets  for  feeding  purposes,  R.  Harcourt  ((hilnrio  .Agr.  Col.  and  Jixjit. 
Farm  Rpt.  1901,  p.  ,V). — Twenty-flve  varieties  of  sugar  Iteets  for  fee<ling  purposes 
were  grown  and  the  average  weight  of  the  l>eet«,  with  the  i>ercentage  of  sugar  they 
contained  and  the  coefficient  of  purity  for  each  sample,  is  rejwrted  in  a  table  with- 
out further  comment. 

The  sugar  beet,  \,.  MaI/PEAO-X  (Im  Mlerare  (I  nmri:  Pari*:  Mnimm  A  Co.,  pp. 
toe,  figs.  26). — A  general  and  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  A 
list  of  32  reference  works  is  given. 

Sugar-beet  culttire  in  Egjrpt  (Deul.  '/uckerind.,  26  (1901),  Xo.  28,  pp.  1.122- 
lSi6). — This  article  discusses  the  possibility  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  Egypt,  and 
reports  briefly  the  results  of  several  cultural  tests. 

Beet  crop  tables  of  the  Standard  Cattle  Co.,  Ames,  Nebr.  (Standard  Reel 
Sugar  Co.,  pp.  16). — (umeral  instructions  for  sugar-beet  culture  are  given  and  the 
results  of  growing  sugar  Iteets  on  the  fields  of  the  company,  including  the  cost  for  the 
years  1893-1898,  inclusive,  are  tabulated. 
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Influence  of  manure  upon  sugar  beets,  W.  II.  Jobdan  and  G.  W.  Chi-hl-uiu 
(AVt/'  York  fHaU  Sla.  Bui.  i05,  pp.  251-i64). — Exj)eriment8  were  conducted  for  the 
purpone  of  oomparin);  the  cumiioeition  of  sugar  beets  grown  with  oommerdal  ferti- 
lizers and  th()8e  grown  with  stable  manure  applied  in  the  spring  before  plantio^ 
From  20  to  40  tons  of  stable  manure  and  in  most  cases  1,000  Iha.  of  commeirial  fer- 
tilizers were  applied  per  acre.  No  mannre  whatever  was  used  on  the  check  plate. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  for  4  consecutive  years,  and  daring  that  time  a> 
least  6  variet-P8  of  8e«Kl  were  grown.  The  results  for  the  different  years  are  given  u 
tables  and  <lit«-iiK8p<l.  The  beets  obtained  were  all  of  high  quality,  the  average  bmif 
somewhat  1)etter  with  the  stable  manure  than  with  no  manure  or  with  commemal 
fertilizem.  Stable  manure  did  not  indace  an  excessive  growth  of  leaves  as  compared 
with  commercial  fertilizers. 

Sugar  cane,  G.  J.  B.  Blkkki.vk  ( Orgaan  Ver.  OudUer.  Rijkt  Landbotnodwol,  IS 
{1901),  So.  160,  pp.  2J6,  Ji7). — A  discussion  of  methods  practiced  in  sugar-cane  cnl- 
ture  in  Java. 

Sugar  cane  as  a  halophilous  plant  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  t  (1901),  No.  S,  pp.  143, 
14S). — This  article  points  out  the  fact  that  sugar  cane  can  thrive  on  soils  impregnated 
with  salt. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Koumania  [Milt.  Deut.  Ijandu:  GeselL,  16  (1901),  So.  49, 
Svp.  S9,  pp.  189,  790).— Statistics. 

Ihe  culture  of  sulla  in  Southern  Spain,  db  San-Bbrn-.\rdo  (Jout.  Agr.  Prat., 
n.  frr.,  J  (1901),  So.  SO,  pp.  7S.1-754). — The  culture  of  sulla  is  discussed  and  results  of 
experiments  are  reportc<l.  A  plat  inoculated  with  soil  from  a  field  on  which  sulla  had 
mature<l  produced  45  times  as  much  green  fodder  per  hectare  as  a  plat  uninoculated. 

Bestilts  of  experiments  on  swede  growing,  R.  8.  Sbton  ( YorlMtirt  Col.,  LffH*, 
and  East  and  Wed  Kidhigii  Joint  Agr.  Council,  Pamphlet  16,  1900,  pp.  16). — A  report 
on  the  results  of  cooiwrative  fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  swedes  in  1900. 

Tobacco  business  in  Trance,  J.  C.  Covkht  ( O.  S.  Omtular  Rpls.,  67  (1901),  So. 
Son,  pp.  fl02-S0.5). — This  article  cmlxniies  statistics  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  sold 
annually  and  gives  a  description  of  the  organization  and  management  of  the  State 
tobacco  fa<:tory  at  Lyons. 

Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  turnips  and  mangels  (Setc  Zealand  DepL 
Agr.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  166-171). — The  resulta  of  these  tests  are  given  in  tables. 

"Velvet  bean,  H.  K.  Millek  ( Florida  sia.  Bui.  60,  pp.  44S-468,  pU.  .^).— This  bul- 
letin contains  a  ro|K>rt  on  investigations  with  the  velvet  bean  and  a  popular  deerrip- 
tion  of  its  culture,  together  with  its  uses  as  a  soil  renovator,  fertilizer,  cover  crop, 
and  ornamental.  It  wasshown  by  analysis  that  the  dried  root  of  the  plant  contained 
1 .41  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  by  calculating  the  weight  of  the  dried  root  to  the  bsfW 
of  an  acre,  it  was  found  that  690  lbs.  of  dried  root  would  be  produced.  These  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  9.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  obtained  from  the  root  alow. 
The  <)uantity  of  nitrogen  removed  in  the  hay  from  an  acre  is  estimated  at  131.5  lie., 
so  that  if  the  hay  were  plowed  under,  141.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  would  be  added 
to  the  soil. 

Analyses  of  the  vines  at  different  stages  of  niatmity  are  recorded  in  tables.  From 
the  time  the  bloom  appears  until  before  the  seeds  b^n  to  form  is  considered  the 
proper  time  for  cutting  the  velvet  bean  for  hay.  From  further  analyses  it  was  found 
that  a  ton  of  l>eans  in  the  po<l  contains  54.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  31.8  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
13.8  llm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  representing  a  fertilizing  value  of  over  f  10.  Feeding 
experiments  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  J.  F.  Hickhan  (Ohio  Sla.  BuL  It9,pp.S7).— 
The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  consisted  of  v-ariety  tests  and  of  cultural  investijf^ 
tions.  The  average  results  for  the  9  years  indicate  that  Mealy  and  Early  Ripe  wheals 
are  2  of  the  best  yieUlers  on  upland  soils  of  average  fertility.  Red  Russian,  Poole, 
and  Gypsy  were  close  competitors  for  first  place.     Valley  is  recommended  as  the 
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best  variety  for  rich,  strong,  or  low  lands  such  as  creek  or  river  bottoms.  Nigger, 
Egyptian,  Currell  Prolific,  Mediterranean,  New  Monarch,  and  Improved  Poole  proved 
to  be  high  yielding  varieties,  while  Jones  Square  Head,  Jones,  Winter  Fife,  Royal 
Australian  (Clawson),  Early  White  Leader,  New  Longberry,  and  Martin  Amber 
were  some  of  the  less  promising  sorts  in  these  tests.  The  Mealy  wheat,  grown  at  the 
Station  for  11  years  in  succession,  gave  relatively  the  highest  average  yield  in  the 
comparative  tests.  Observations  seem  to  indicate  that  this  variety  has  a  tendency  to 
shrivel  when  grown  on  low  or  otherwise  rich  land,  but  the  results  of  the  last  year 
show  that  under  like  conditions  it  does  not  shrivel  worse  than  the  other  varieties. 
The  results  of  the  year  show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  white  wheats  than  of  red 
wheats  were  shrivelled. 

Under  nonnal  conditions  seeding  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pecks  per  acre  gave  a  supe- 
rior quality  with  higher  yields  as  compared  with  thinner  seeding.  Eight  or  nine 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  recommended  for  the  thinner  and  less  fertile  soils  of  the 
State  and  5  or  6  pecks  for  the  rich,  alluvial,  or  very  strong  upland  soils.  Compara- 
tively late  seeding  gave  the  best  results,  but  the  author  warns  against  deferring  seed- 
ing too  long  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  a  good,  strong,  fall  growth.  From  the 
results  of  using  different  grades  of  seed  it  is  concluded  that  either  the  quality  of  the 
seed  does  not  influence  the  crop  materially  or  that  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
seed  was  not  sufficiently  marked. 

The  California  wheat  indtistry,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Affr.  Gaz.  New  South  Walet,  li 
(1901),  No.  11,  pp.  1S17-1S4S,  fig».  4S;  Dept.  Agr.  New  SmUh  Waks,  Misc.  Pub.  519, 
pp.  SB,  figs.  43). — ^This  article  presents  personal  observations  in  the  wheat-growing 
regions  of  California.  The  author  describes  the  most  important  varieties  grown, 
pointing  out  their  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  discusses  at 
some  length  the  methods  of  harvesting  grain  and  the  machines  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Wheat  cTilture  on  the  experiment  field  at  Orignon  in  1900  and  1901, 
P.  P.  DEHtKAiN  and  C.  Dopont  (Ann.  Agron.,  21  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  534-oSl).— This 
report  compares  the  results  of  3  varieties  of  wheat,  Japhet,  Bordeaux,  and  Noe,  spring 
sown  in  1900,  and  2  varieties,  Japhet  and  SchoUey,  fall  sown  in  1901.  Of  these 
varieties,  Japhet  gave  the  best  yields.  The  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  the  treatment  of  the  soil  with  reference  to  rotation  and  fertiliza- 
tion, are  shown  in  tables.  Sowing  wheat  the  latter  part  of  October  gave  better 
results  than  sowing  about  2  weeks  later.  In  these  tests  wheat  grown  after  potatoes 
gave  larger  yields  than  wheat  grown  after  beets.  It  was  found  that  vetch  was  not  a 
favorable  crop  to  precede  wheat. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat  (Nac  Zealand  Dept.  Agr.  Rj)t.  1901,  pp.  158,  169). — The 
results  with  10  varieties  of  wheat  are  tabulated.  Marshall  Chaff  produced  the  best 
yield. 

Australian  methods  of  testing  and  improving  wheat  (Agr.  Ledger,  1901,  No. 
2  (Agr.  ser.,  No.  34),  pp.  11-31). — These  methods  arediscussed  and  their  applicability 
to  India  with  special  reference  to  the  prevention  of  rust  is  considered. 

The  harvest  of  wheat,  rye,  and  mixed  grain  (Semaine  Agr.,  SI  (1901),  No. 
1063,  pp.  305,  306). — Estimates  on  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  mixed  grain  in 
France  for  1901,  and  a  discussion  of  the  commercial  relation  between  the  millers  and 
bakers  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes  (Sdch*.  Landtv.  Zttchr.,  49 
(1901),  No.  49,  p.  1154).— \  brief  note  on  the  cost  of  producing  these  crope  in 
Germany. 

The  cost  of  producing  our  most  important  field  crops,  W.  H.  Howard  (Die 
Produktiorukotlen  unjterer  mehligslen  Feld  frilehte.    Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1901). 

Colonial  plants,  H.  Jumellb  (Les  culture*  colonidU*.  Paris:  J.  B.  Baillih-e  <t  .Sim, 
1901,  volt.  l,pp.  360,  figs.  101;  3,  pp.  430,  Jigs.  iO;?).— The  author  has  brought  together 
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for  the  use  of  French  coloniBte  the  divers  methods  employed  in  the  culture  of  tropicil 
and  subtropi<-al  plants.  Volume  1  treats  of  food  plants  and  Volume  II  of  indogtiU 
and  medicinal  plants. 

HOSTICULTUBS. 

Report  of  the  professor  of  horticulture,  H.  L.  Hctt  (Ontario  Agr.  GoL  md 
Rrjit.  Fhrm  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  67-7S). — This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  agricultonl 
inntruction  observed  in  the  college,  with  an  account  of  some  experimental  work  in 
testing  fltrawherricH,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  toinatoei. 
Of  the  strawberries  grown.  Stone  Early  has  been  one  of  the  most  uniform  in  pro- 
ductiveness froni  season  to  season.  Among  the  leading  early  varieties  are  Sadie,  Wes- 
ley, Anna  Kenne<ly,  and  Van  Deman ;  and  among  the  beet  mid-season  varieties  Clyde, 
Irene,  Warfield,  Tennessee  Prolific,  and  Williams.  Of  the  raspberries  grown,  Golnm- 
bian  and  Shaffer,  of  the  purple  varieties,  head  the  list  for  productiveness,  while 
MarUwro,  ('Hthl)ert,  ami  Loudon  rank  among  the  liest  red  varieties.  Of  the  bhck 
raspl)erries,  Oliler,  Kureka,  (iault,  and  Smith  Giant  are  considered  beet.  In  a  tei^ 
with  gooseberries  the  least  productive  of  the  American  varieties  gave  nearly  double 
the  yield  of  the  most  pnxluctive  English  variety.  Pearl  was  the  beet  AmeriMn 
variety  grown.  In  tests  of  tomatoes  for  from  1  to  4  years,  Atlantic  Prize,  Earliest  of 
All,  Mayflower,  Express,  Plentiful,  and  Dominion  Day  are  given  as  a  few  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties. 

Seport  of  the  horticulturist,  H.  H.  Hi'me  (FtoriiUi  SUi.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  76-S6, 
ph.  ~'). — This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  horticulturist  during  the  year, 
including  <lescriptive  notes  on  .SO  varieties  of  pecans,  in  addition  to  thoee  noted  in 
Bulletin  54  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  751).  Forty-five  varieties  of  strawberries 
have  l>een  grown  at  the  station.  The  best  of  these  are  stated  as  follows:  McKinley, 
I^dy  Thompson,  Murray  Extra  I5arly,  Brandywine,  Cloud,  Michel  Early,  Johnson 
Early,  and  Improved  Newman.  Lady  Thompson  was  practically  free  from  disease 
and  Michel  Early  was  also  comparatively  free. 

American  horticultural  manual,  I,  J .  L.  Bitdd  and  N.  E.  H  anskv  ( iVnr  Ywk:  Jokn 
WUey  A  Smis,  lOO-i,  pp.  417,. Hg*.  10<>). — This  manual  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students,  amateurs,  and  beginners  in  horticulture.  It  discusses  the  leading  principles 
and  practices  connected  with  the  propagation,  culture,  and  improvement  of  fruits, 
nuts,  ornamental  trees,  shrulw,  and  some  of  the  more  common  garden  plants  in  the 
Unite<l  States  and  Canada.  The  plan  of  the  work  provides  that  Part  II,  which  is  not 
yet  publishc<l,  shall  treat  of  systematic  pomology.  In  the  discnssion  of  orchaitf 
fruits,  subtropical  fruits  like  the  orange,  lemon,  pomelo,  olive,  fig,  date  palm,  pine- 
apple, etc.,  are  included.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history,  development,  and 
culture  of  American  grapes.  Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  raspberries  and  black- 
berries; strawberries;  currants  and  gooseberries;  promising  wild  fruits;  nut  trees; 
ornamental  shade,  lawn,  and  park  trees;  ornamental  shrubs  and  vinee;  perenniab 
and  bulbs;  vegetable  and  small  fruit  garden;  and  irrigation.  The  large  number  of 
subjects  included  has  necessitated  a  rather  brief  treatment  of  each. 

Problems  of  heredity  as  a  subject  for  horticultural  investigation,  W.  Kate- 
son  (.fottr.  Roy.  Ilorl.  Sue.  [Jjondim],  25(1900),  Xo.  1-3,  })p.  54-«/).— Largely  » review 
of  the  work  of  Mendel  and  de  Vries. 

The  mechanism  of  hybridization  and  the  production  of  races,  A.  GArnES 
(Rer.  ]■(/.,  JH  (1901),  Not.  41S,  pp.  ■i29-.5S4;  4U,  PP.  567-564;  415,  jtp.  585-690).— k 
general  review  of  this  subject  with  }>articular  referemre  to  vines. 

The  rdle  of  artificial  pollination  in  hortictilture,  Foussat  (/our.  l^.  Nat.  Hort. 
l-'rinire,  4.  iter.,  3  (1901),  July,  pp.  70ii-716). — The  improvements  in  plants  in  form, 
color,  size,  hardiness,  etc.,  brought  alK>ut  by  artificial  cross  pollination,  are  discussed. 

The  book  of  the  greenhouse,  J.  C.  Tallack  (London  and  AVic  York:  John  Laae, 
1901,  pp.  103,  pis.  10,  fige,  ti). 
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Oreenhonse  conatruction,  B.  C.  Ravenbcrokt  (Ixntdon:  L.  Vjtcott  Gill). 
.  Fuel  material  and  boilers  for  greenhovse  heating,  O.  Pebcrkk  {MiiWr's  Deut 
Getrt.  Zlg.,  16  (1901),  No.  47,  pp.  S6g-666).—Some  data  on  the  fuel  value  of  coke, 
stone  coal,  and  peat  are  jdven,  together  with  a  discission  of  Ix>iler8  for  heating 
jn^enhouses. 

The  manuring:  of  market-garden  crops,  B.  Dyer  (Loiuitm:  Vintoti  A  Co.,  Ltd' 
1S98,  pp.  64). — The  author  has  brought  together  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
expenments  in  fertilizing  all  the  more  usual  garden  crops,  inclmling  cabiwge,  onions, 
lettnce,  Bmseels  sprouts,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, strawberries.  Globe  artichokes,  carrots,  parsnips,  spinach,  beets,  celery,  and 
potatoes.  The  experiments,  on  the  whole,  bring  out  the  fact  that  market  gardeners 
frequently  pay  too  large  prices  and  use  too  large  amounts  of  l>arnyard  manure  in 
their  gardening  operations.  For  some  crops  it  was  found  that  commercial  fertilizers 
used  alone  were  most  economical,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  best  method  of  manur- 
ing was  to  combine  the  use  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  barnyard  manure  with  the 
liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  artichoke,  J.  Mathiaud  (Rev.  HoH.  et  Vit.,  SS  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  2l0-ei6).— 
A  paper  on  varieties,  methods  of  culture,  including  care  over  winter,  and  the  diseases 
and  insects  affecting. 

Forcing  beans,  B.  Pkibbk  (MoUer'n  DeiU.  (iaH.  Ztg.,  16  (1901),  No.  47,  jtp. 
Sffl-670). — Directions  are  given  for  forcing  beans  in  the  greenhouse.  Seed  3  years 
old  is  preferred  in  this  work. 

Oanliilower,  H.  H.  Hume  (Florida  iHa.  Bid.  S9,  pp.  4^6-4S9,  pU.  i,fig.  i).— Full 
directions  are  given  for  the  culture,  fertilizing,  and  marketing  of  cauliflower  in 
Florida,  with  an  account  of  the  chief  insects  affecting  and  methods  for  their  control. 
Work  at  the  station  has  shown  that  the  cauliflower  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
Florida.  Varieties  of  the  forcing  type,  like  Extra  Dwarf  F-rfurt,  Early  Snowball,  and 
Dry  Weather,  are  considered  most  desirable.  The  seed  used  should  be  the  best  Seed- 
ing the  first  week  in  August  was  found  the  earliest  date  at  which  a  good  stand  of 
plants  could  be  secured.  About  6  months  are  required  between  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown  to  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  At  transplanting  time  the  leaves  should  be  cut 
back  from  one-half  to  one-third.  In  the  station  work,  sufficient  well-rotted  stable 
manure  b  used  to  cover  the  ground  1  to  1^  in.  deep.  This  is  supplemented  by  a 
fertilizer  mixture  made  up  of  250  Ibe.  nitrate  of  Boda,  400  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal, 
600  Ibe.  acid  phosphate,  and  400  Ibe.  high  grade  sulphate  of  potash.  The  stable 
manure  and  half  the  commercial  fertilizers  are  applied  broadcast  2  to  3  weeks  before 
planting  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil.  The  remainder  of  the  fertilizers  are 
applied  1}  to  2  months  after  the  plants  are  set  by  scattering  it  around  them  and 
lightly  raking  in.  If  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich  in  vegetable  matter  the  barnyard 
manure  is  omitted  and  more  commercial  fertilizers  added. 

Celery  culture,  W.  K.  Bbattie  ( ('.  S.  De.pl.  Agr.,  Farmeri  Bui.  148,  pp.  Si,  figs. 
7). — Popular  disco^on  of  the  growing  of  celery,  including  notes  on  diseases  and 
insects  affecting,  profits  in  the  business,  varieties,  and  marketing. 

Celery  mowing  in  Orange  County,  C.  F.  Heii,  (Pamfic  Rural  Ptexn,  6J  (1901), 
No.  16,pp.g44,g46). — A  paper  on  this  subject  dealing  with  cultural  methods  and  cost 
of  growing.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  i^lery  in  Orange  County,  California, 
placing  the  reiit  of  land  at  $30  per  acre,  is  given  as  $75.  From  an  acre  1,000  to 
1,500  dozen  btuiches  are  obtaineii,  for  which  buyers  pay  from  10  to  18  cts.  per  dozen. 

Whitloof  chicory  and  the  formation  of  second-growth  leaves,,  E.  Carpiavx 
(Bui.  Agr.  [BrutneWi,  17  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  ,5S^-,56.¥).— The  author  has  Ktudie<l  the 
chemical  transformation  that  takes  place  in  plants  which  produce  a  8econ<lary  growth 
at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  material  of  the  root.  Chicory  was  the  subject  chosen, 
and  analyses  are  given  of  chicory  roots  before  and  after  having  produced  a  second 
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);rowth  of  leavefi.  The  results  are  statM  as  follows:  The  innlin,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipai  reserve  material  of  chicory  roots,  decreases  notably  in  the  production  of  aeoooil- 
growth  leaves.  The  nitrogenous  material,  both  albuminoid  and  nonalbomiiMiid, 
undergoes  no  appreciable  modification  daring  the  growth  of  the  secondary  leaves. 
These  are  transportml  from  the  mother  root  to  the  growing  product,  but  there  is  an 
transformation  of  amid  bodies  into  albuminoids.  In  the  production  of  the  foliap 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  phosphoric-acid  content  in  the  mother  root  is  used,  b«t « 
considerable  portion  of  the  potash. 

Pollination  of  cucumbers,  O.  Schmbiss  (Holler' »  Devi.  GaH.  Xlg.,  IS  (1901),  .Yo. 
fO,  i>.  S4S). — Contrary  to  the  author's  usual  practice,  the  hand  pollination  of  cucum- 
ber blnexomH  in  the  forcing  house  was  not  found  necessary,  good  fmits  being  wrared 
without  it. 

A  gtiide  to  the  cultivation,  luuveating',  and  marketing'  of  the  giiiasiig 
plant  (Setv  York:  Crowdl  &  Kirkpalrick  Co.,  1902,  pp.  Si,fig$.  »).— Thia  is  laLTgely  • 
compilation  of  different  works  on  ginseng  cultivation.  Besides  the  rultivatioo,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  of  ginseng,  it  contains  some  notes  on  the  history-,  botany,  and 
uses  of  the  plant.     A  list  of  buyers  and  growers  of  ginseng  is  appended. 

Stable  manure  and  nitrogenous  chemical  fertilisers  for  forcing  lettaee, 
S.  .\.  Beach  and  H.  Hashei.bring  {New  York  State  Sla.  But.  t08,  pp.M7S4f,pU.  JO).— 
The  results  of  earlier  work  by  the  station  in  forcing  lettuce  with  different  combina- 
tionn  of  fertilizers  and  on  <liBerent  soils  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  I€^ 
p.  957).  In  the  present  atTount  the  results  of  work  in  forcing  lettuce  from  IStK  to 
1901  are  recorded.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  forcing  boose,  oang 
boxes  15  by  16  by  8  in.  inside.  Four  lettuce  plants  were  grown  in  each  box.  Both 
a  medium  clay  loam  and  a  rather  light  sandy  loam  were  used,  and  the  experi- 
ments with  the  different  fertilizers  were  made  in  duplicate  with  these  2  soils.  An 
exceHS  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  over  the  requirements  of  the  plants  was  used 
m  the  soi.  of  each  box.  The  problems  studied  were  the  comparative  values  for 
lettuce  forcing  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers— dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blond 
and  nitrate  of  soda  combined,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  fertiliiers  wm 
use<l  alone  in  the  different  boxes  and  combined  with  well-rotted  horse  manure.  Ttie 
first  year  the  stable  manure  in  the  different  boxes  constituted  5,  10,  15,  and  20  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  soil  used,  and  the  following  years  these  same  percentages  ia 
bulk  were  used.  In  other  boxes  without  commercial  fertilizers,  stable  manure  ciob- 
stituted  33^  per  cent  of  the  soil.  Grand  Rapids  and  Rawson  Hothouse  >'arieties  ot 
lettuce  were  used.  The  results  secured  are  reported  in  a  series  of  tables  and  disras- 
sions,  showing  the  weight  of  the  crop  secured  with  each  fertiliser  on  the  differrat 
xoiis  and  with  th    different  amounts  of  stable  manure. 

When  the  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  alone  considerably  better  results  were 
Hconreil  than  when  no  fertilizers  were  used,  but  they  did  not  force  the  crop  rapidly 
enough  to  maturity  to  be  profitable.  The  nitrate  of  soda  generally  gave  better 
results  on  the  clay  loam  than  the  other  commercial  fertilizers,  but  on  the  sandy  loam 
it  was  not  as  l>eneftcial  as  dried  blood.  The  addition  of  lime  to  the  nitrate  of  soda 
increased  the  yield  on  the  sandy  loam,  but  decreased  the  crop  on  the  day  loam. 
The  re8ult<i  with  the  other  fertilizers  when  used  without  manure  were  variable  in  the 
different  years,  but  drie    blood  generally  gave  the  beet  results  on  the  sandy  soil. 

When  manure  was  added  to  the  commercial  fertilizers  much  better  yields  were 
secured  than  without  it,  and  these  yields  were  proportionately  much  better  with  the 
5  and  10  per  i-ent  applications  than  with  the  15  and  20  per  cent  applications.  Of  the 
various  commercial  fertilizers  used  with  the  5  and  10  per  cent  applicatioDS  of  stabir 
manure,  the  yields  with  dried  blood  in  16  out  of  20  tests  were  better  than  the  yieMi 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  better  in  7  out  of  10  tests  than  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
In  11  tests  the  yields  were  better  than  with  a  combination  of  dried  blood  and  nitmle 
of  soda,  while  in  9  tests  the  reverse  was  true.     The  general  conclusions  are  drawn 
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that  much  tetter  lettuce  crops  may  be  forced  by  the  addition  of  stable  manure  to 
t-ommercial  fertilizers  than  without  it,  but  that  it  is  not  jrood  economy  to  make 
re|>eate<l  heavy  applications  of  the  manure  to  the  same  soil. 

Compacting  the  soil  made  up  of  33J  per  cent  of  manure  resulted  in  better  yields 
than  when  the  soil  was  not  thus  treated.  Throughout  the  experiments  the  clay 
loam  proved  a  better  forcing  soil  than  the  sandy  loam. 

Ahntracts  are  given  of  the  work  done  in  forcing  lettuce  by  other  experiment 
stations. 

Fertilizers  for  forcing  lettuce,  F.  H.  Hall,  S.  A.  BiiA<-H,  and  H.  HASSBLRHlNa 
(  yew  York  Slate  Sta.  Bnl.  SOS,  fiopnlar  i-d.,  pp.  S,  ph.  J). — .K  popular  summary  of  the 
above  bulletin. 

Melons,  A.  PwrioREw  (Jour.  Hoy.  Ifort.  fior.  [London],  -^5  (1900),  No.  l-^,  pp. 
JlH-tSl,  jigH.  4)- — ^The  muskmelon  is  (wnsidered  and  directions  given  for  its  culture 
under  glass. 

Oommercisl  fertilizers  for  onions,  W.  H.  Jordan  and  F.  A.  Sirrine  (New  York 
Slate  fita.  Bui.  ^06,  pp.  iii6-S74). — It  was  t)elieve<l  that  onion  growers  in  the  second 
judicial  department  of  New  York  were  using  ex<-ei«ive  amounts  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers for  theironion  crop  ea<',h  year.  Kxj)eriments  were  therefore  b^fun  in  1897  to 
test  this  belief.  A  cr)mplete  commercial  fertilizer  mixture,  analyzing  4  \teT  cent 
nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric^  acid,  and  10  jht  cent  jHitash,  which  is  popular  with 
onion  growers  of  that  section,  was  used ;  and  500,  1 ,000,  1 ,500,  and  2,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
reepei'tively,  applie<l  to  different  plats  for  4  years  in  succession  on  one  field  and  for 
one  year  on  another.  The  soil  upon  which  the  experiment  was  tonducted  was 
e8p«Mnally  suitable  for  onions,  being  black,  peaty,  and  friable,  with  a  water  table 
about  2  ft.  l)elow.  The  average  cost  of  the  fertilizers  used  and  the  yield  of  onions 
per  acre  for  the  4  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Coft  of  /ertilizerx  and  aviruye  yield  of  mi\on»  jht  acre. 


Amutiiit  o(  tertillzer. 


Nofertlllrer. 

fiOOIbn 

l.OOUlbs 

i.eooibs 

2,000  lbs 


("net  of 
fcrtllizvn'. 


10.9-1 
■i\.Kl 


Avcrajte 
.vicld. 


lUirrrU.  rt 
W.3 
lis.  4 
125.2 
132. 0  ! 
134.4  i 


IiuTtmse 
from  nve  of 
fcrtilizem. 

ttarrelt. 


33.1 
39.9 
46.7 
49.1 


C<wt  of 

increa.'<e 

per  barrel. 


16.6 
27.4 
35.1 
41.  .■) 


Profltfl 
fromiweof 
fertillzen. 


«35.84 
38.  «7 
41.90 
39.44 


'  BHrri-l     l.W  lbs. 


The  table  shows  that  the  profits  from  iLsing  the  fertilizers  were  greatt-st  with  the 
first  500  lbs.  applied.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  considering  the  variations  of 
market  price  of  onions  from  year  to  year  and  the  vicissitudes  in  growing,  the  use 
of  more  than  500  lbs.  of  fertilizers  on  the  soils  in  question  was  attended  by  danger 
of  financial  loss. 

In  the  duplicate  of  the  experiment,  carrie<l  out  for  a  single  season,  there  was  no 
increase  whatever  from  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  soil  on  which  the  exjwriment  was 
conducted  being  well  enough  sup)>lied  with  these  elements  from  the  manuring  of 
preceding  years.  It  is  l>elieve<l  that  this  unnecessary  use  of  manures  on  soils  already 
rich  in  plant  food  illustrates  a  common  iiiistake  of  farmers  engage<l  in  intensive  oper- 
ations. In  this  test  13  per  cent  of  the  yield,  when  no  fertilizer  was  applie<l,  was 
small  pickle  onions,  3  per  cent  when  500  llw.  was  applied,  1.9  per  cent  when  1,(KX) 
lbs.  was  applied,  3.1  per  cent  when  1,.V)0  lira,  was  ai>plie<l,  and  4.3  per  cent  when 
2,000  lbs.  was  applie<l. 

Fertilizer  problems,  F.  II.  Hall,  W.  II.  Joroa.s,  (J.  VV.  CurRCHiLL,  and  F.  A. 
8IRRIN8  ( Neir  York  Sl<de  Sin.  HiiIk.  .'O/i,  ,'OIJ,  /nipulnr  <•«/.,  pp.  S). — This  is  a  |K)pular 
summary  of  Bulletins  205  (see  p.  1042)  ami  206  of  the  station,  noted  above. 
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Plantain  cultivation  in  Iho  Aaaam  Valley,  B.  C.  Banc-  {Indian  Ajr..  .% 
(1901),  No.  11,  pp.  34^-346). — Thi«  article  gives  tlic  chamcterLstics  of  many  mlti- 
vated  varieties  uf  plantain,  inethntifl  of  culture  and  nuuiurin^;  in  the  Anani  Valkr, 
diseases  and  insKts  atfectiu);,  yield  and  prices,  use  as  fond,  fodder,  and  alkali,  vA 
methods  of  preparation.  The  value  of  the  plant  from  the  standpoints  of  fiber,  ni«^ 
cine,  etc.,  is  alno  discussed. 

Tomato  c\ilture,  R.  H.  Prmr  ( Texa*  Farm  and  Ranch,  go  (1901),  Xo.  49,  pp.  », 
//). — Tomato  culture  in  Texas  is  dealt  with.  Dwarf  Champion  and  Acme  are  tbr 
only  varieties  recommended.  A  hotbed  is  necessary  for  growinic  an  early  crop,  inl 
plants  are  put  out  from  May  10  to  15.  It  is  recommended  to  train  the  >'ine  tn  ok 
long  stem  and  tie  tn  stakes. 

Culture  of  trufllea,  E.  Zacharawicz  {Rev.  Ml.,  16  (1901),  Xox.  4tt,  pp.  4S^4Si: 
4ti,  pp.  SlS-nao). — Metho<ls  observed  in  France  in  planting,  fertilizii^,  i-ultiratinij, 
and  harvesting  trufHes  are  described. 

Leaaona  in  commercial  fruit  Rowing,  E.  S.  Gorv  (Madimm,  lf'i«ym«m.-  Iv- 
venity  Cooperative  Aiitociation,  t90i,  pp.  Hil,  figt.  .^).— This  is  intende<I  as  a  Iteginneis' 
text-book  for  use  in  the  class  room.  The  text  ia  stated  concisely  with  the  expectatiaa 
that  it  will  be  amplified  by  the  instructor.  Orchard  and  small  fruits,  nuts,  grapo, 
and  citrus  fruits  are  considered  in  the  work,  and  these  arc  <ti8cns8ed  topically  fnni 
the  standpoint  of  cultural  range,  propagation,  planting,  and  care  of  the  trees;  th« 
insects  and  diseases  affecting  them;  and  the  harvesting,  storage,  an<I  marketing  of 
the  fruit.  Brief  summaries  follow  the  different  seittions  and  chapters,  and  wofgor 
tions  are  given  for  laboratory  work.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  bonnes 
management  of  the  fruit  plantation.  The  work  will  be  found  a  convenient  guide  to 
those  giving  instruction  along  these  lines. 

Frtdta  and  ahruba,  S.  B.  Grkrn  (Minnewta  Sla.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  SSI^Si,  SiS,  iS», 
figs.  4)- — At  the  Coteau  farm,  which  is  located  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  in  the 
region  of  scant  rainfall,  wild  plums,  apples,  raspberries,  blackberriea,  strawberrke, 
buffalo  berries,  sand  cherries,  high-bush  cranberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  June 
berries,  and  mulberries  have  been  successfully  grown  only  by  the  aid  of  forest  pro- 
tection. Without  it,  indifferent  results  or  failure  have  resulted.  A  list  is  given  of* 
number  of  the  more  important  shntbs  and  vines  that  succeed  best  at  the  station. 
The  best  hedge  plants  for  division  lines  and  for  ornamental  purposes  are  the  common 
English  buckthorn  and  buffalo  berry.  For  high-hedge  purposes  box  elder  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best.  The  wild  plum  is  considered  a  desirable  fruit  for  locatioas 
having  conditions  similar  to  those  at  the  station.  Apples  should  be  grown  in  rather 
closely  planted  small  orchards,  surrounded  by  windbreaks,  or  else  in  alternate  rows 
with  box  elder.  The  most  hardy  varieties  thus  far  tried  are  Hibernal,  Patten  Green- 
ing, Duchess,  Peterson  Charlamoff.  Among  the  crabs,  Minnesota,  Martha,  Pride  of 
Minneapolis,  Transcendent,  Virginia,  and  Sweet  Rosaet  are  the  beet  tried.  Rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  should  be  heavily  mulched  with  straw.  Over  strawberries 
the  mulch  should  be  at  least  6  in.  thick  after  it  has  settled  down.  This  treatment 
will  frequently  prevent  the  formation  of  "nubbins." 

Fertilizing  orchard  treea,  A.  Wagner  {Wiener  JUut.  Garl.  7Ag.,  S6  {1901), M. 
10,  pp.  S4S-.1.5^). — The  author  discusses  the  use  of  various  manures  and  artifidal  fe^ 
tillzers  for  orchard  trees,  and  gives  suggestions  for  fertilizing  them  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  square  meters  over  which  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend.  This  ia 
determined  by  adding  from  1  to  3  meters  to  the  diameter  of  the  crown  of  the  tree. 
The  area  in  square  meters  of  the  circle  thus  formed  is  easily  calculated.  The  anHNinl 
of  fertilizer  to  apply  to  each  square  meter  is  given  for  a  number  of  fertilizers  as  fol- 
lows: ( I )  Liquid  manure  ( with  phosphoric  acid  or  superphosphate),  5  liters  in  spring 
and  summer;  (2)  liquid  night  soil  (with  wood  ashes  or  a  potash  salt),  3  to  4  liters  in 
spring  and  summer;  (3)  compost,  10  kg.  in  Ml,  winter,  or  spring;  (4)  stable  manure, 
4}  kg.  in  fall,  winter,  or  spnng. 
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When  artificial  manures  are  used  the  following  amount))  may  be  applied: -(5) 
Thomas  slag  (containing  15  per  cent  citric  acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid),  40  to  60  gm. 
ill  fall,  winter,  or  early  spring;  chlorid  of  calcium,  20  to  30  gm.  in  fall,  winter,  or 
early  spring;  nitrate  of  stxla,  20  to  50  gm.,  one-half  applied  with  the  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer and  the  other  half  in  the  spring;  (6)  superphosphate  (containing  15  per  cent 
-watt.'r-^oluble  phosphoric  acid),  30  to  50  gm.  in  winter  or  spring;  chlorid  of  potash 
20  to  30  gm.  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  nitrate  of  soda  20  to  50  gm.,  one-half  to 
be  applie<I  with  the  potash  and  phosphate  and  the  other  half  in  the  spring.  The 
chlorid  of  potash  in  mixtures  5  and  6  above  may  l)e  replaced  by  the  cheaper  40  per 
cent  potash  salt,  and  in  such  («se  25  to  35  gni.  should  be  used. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  orchard  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  C.  H. 
Claassbn  (  Verting  l^roefnfm.  Tumbouw  Zuid-HoUand,  1898,  pp.  56) . — The  results  are 
given  of  fertilizer  experiments  carried  on  with  orchard  fruits,  rhododendrons,  and 
hyacinths.  Both  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  were  used.  Some 
data  are  also  given  on  the  results  of  variety  tests  with  cucumbers  and  melons,  and 
of  a  culture  test  with  grapes. 

Manures  and  fiTiit  trees  (Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Fbrsi.  Bdg.,  8  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  U-U)  .— 
A  <liscti8sion  is  given  of  the  principals  of  fertilizing  fruit  trees,  with  specific  recom- 
mendations based  on  the  work  of  A.  Wagner  (see  p.  1048). 

The  book  of  the  apple,  H.  H.  Thomas  (London  and  New  York:  John  Lane,  190S, 
pp.  lis,  ph.  9,  Jig».  8). — This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  series  of  Handbooks  of  Prac- 
tical Gardening,  edited  by  II.  Roberts.  It  deals  primarily  with  apple  culture  in 
England,  including  descriptions  of  dessert  and  cooking  varieties  of  apples  most  prom- 
inent ther^,  and  includes  chapters  by  the  editor  on  the  history  and  cookery  of  apples 
and  on  the  preparation  of  cider.  English  methods  of  apple  culture  are  so  different ' 
from  those  observed  in  this  country  that  the  book  will  be  found  of  but  little  practical 
use  to  American  orchardists. 

Bananas  (Shamba  [Zanzibar'],  1901,  Nov.  6,  Sup.  pp.  S). — ^The  varieties  of  bananas 
grown  in  Zanzibar  for  different  purposes  and  their  cultivation  are  here  considered  in 
some  detail. 

The  Chinese  cling  group  of  peaches,  G.  H.  Powell  (Delaware  Sta.  But.  54,  pp. 
Sf,fig».  9). — The  general  characteristics,  history,  and  classification  of  the  Chinese 
cling  group  of  peaches  are  given,  together  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  of 
65  varieties.  Synonyms  of  these  varieties  are  also  given.  In  this  work  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  revise  the  nomenclature  of  the  group  and  simplify  the  names. 
The  name  "Chinese  cling  group"  is  believed  to  be  more  exact  than  "Northern 
Chinese  race,"  by  which  the  group  is  quite  generally  known,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
posed for  it.  The  varieties  of  this  group  most  largely  grown  are  stated  to  be  Greens- 
boro, Carman,  Thurber,  Georgia,  and  Elberta. 

Variations  in  olives  daring  ripening,  C.  £.  Zay  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  34 
(1901),  No.  11-li,  pp.  JftW-/<W5).— Analytical  data,  including  ash  constituents,  are 
reported. 

The  flg,  R.  II.  Price  and  E.  A.  Vf hits  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  6S,  pp.  17-g9,  plx.  ig).— 
A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  flg  culture  in  Texas,  including  detuls  for  propagation, 
fertilizing,  planting,  and  pruning.  Various  kinds  of  figs  are  classified  and  descriptive 
notes  given  of  20  varieties.  The  correct  nomenclature  of  the  different  varieties  has 
been  made  a  special  feature  of  the  bulletin.  The  variety  quite  generally  known  as 
the  Magnolia  fig  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  Brunswick,  Clare,  and  Barni- 
sotte.  Figs  are  not  extensively  grown  in  Texas,  and  their  more  general  use  is  advo- 
cated. The  following  varieties,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness,  have 
been  successful  on  the  station  ground:  Brown  Turkey,  Black  Marseilles,  White  Mar- 
seilles, Brunswick,  Violet  de  Bonleaux,  Early  Violet,  Pitaleuse,  Brown  Marseilles, 
Negro  L«rgo,  Groase  Verte,  and  Ang^lique. 
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Notes  on  plantations  of  capriflg'  trees,  G.  Eiken  (Pncijir  Rural  Prrt*,  6J  { t90l\, 
Ao.  ^4,  p-  ^■i). — In  order  t«  secure  with  certainty  3  crops  per  i<eaaoD  of  caprifijs,  the 
author  aiUises  the  plantiu);  of  several  different  kinds  of  taiprifigs.  The  caprilig  trees 
should  also  be  grown  in  at  least  2  different  plantations  as  a  guard  agaiomt  injarr 
from  frost  and  to  insure  a  <'rop  of  caprifigs  when  they  are  wanted.  One  of  the  plan- 
tations should  be  on  low  ground  out  of  danger  of  severe  frost  Caprifig  trees  KhouM 
be  planted  close  together  and  at  various  places  about  the  fig  orchanl.  The  trees 
require  no  pruning,  but  should  l)c  heade<l  low  and  en»x>urag«l  to  sucker  freely  io 
order  that  there  may  l)e  plenty  of  sha<le  for  the  wasi>s.  Caprifigs  should  be  gmwn 
on  their  own  roots  and  not  grafted  as  stanclards  on  other  fig  stock,  nor  is  it  a<l%°iaBble 
to  graft  them  on  the  limbs  of  Bmyma  fig  trees. 

Capriflcation  in  Alters,  Tkabi't  (Rev.  V'U.,  16  {1901),  Nog.  4IS,  pp.  501—504, 
figs.  S;  41s,  pp.  6S7-S4S,figii.  10). — A  popular dist^ussion  of  fig caprificatiou  in  Algiers, 
and  a  description  of  the  Blastophaga  and  of  its  method  of  fertilizing  figs. 

On  the  culture  of  dwarf  f^t  trees,  G.  Lind  (A'.  Ijundl.  Abid.  HumU.  Tidttr., 
S»  {1900),  No.  5-r>,  pp.  369-37-'). 

Cacao:  A  treatise  on  the  ctiltivation  and  curing  of  cacao,  J.  II.  Hart  (  Trini- 
dad: The  "Mirror"  Offirc,  Port-<>f-Spain,  1900,  pp.  117,  fig*,  .v).— This  book  is  ba!«d 
on  the  author's  25  years'  experience  in  the  botanical  de|>artnient  of  the  West  Indian 
service.  It  deals  in  a  popular  manner  with  the  culture  of  cacao,  its  preparation  for 
market,  botany  and  nomenclature,  diseases  affecting,  chemistry  of  ca<-ao,  manufartore 
of  chocolate,  export,  etc. 

Coffee  trees,  E.  ne  Wilheman  (i«»  cafeiertt.  liruxseU:  Veuve  MoHuom,  1901,  pp. 
43). — A  general  clastjification  is  given  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Coffea,  with  the 
usual  botanical  descriptive  notes. 

Coffee  cultivation,  J.  T.  Pai.achk  {Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Sor.,  5  (1901),  .V<<.  9,  pp. 
347-366). — Directions  are  given  for  growing  coffee  in  Jamaica. 

Coffee  ctUture  in  SSo  Paulo,  A.  ti.  da  Sii.va  Tki.i.is  (Omfe  eo  ettUuUt  de  S.  Poalo. 
Sao  Paulo:  "Diario  OfirinI,"  miO,  pp.  60). 

Seport  on  coffee,  with  special  reference  to  the  Costa  Kican  product,  J.  B. 
Calvo  (V.  S.  I)epl.  .SKn/c,  Hurma  of  American  Republic*,  1901,  pp.  la). 

The  Butin  Schaap  method  of  coffee  grafting,  A.  Pkeyer  ( Troitenpflanser,  S 
(1901),  No.  B,  pp.  S^0-ifJ4,  figK.  2)  and  A.  Zimmbrman.n  (Meded.  'S  Land*  PlanUTUuin, 
1901,  No.  49,  pp.  54,  fig*,  .•iif) . — The  method  followed  by  Mr.  Butin  Schaap  in  the 
grafting  of  coffee  trees  is  desiiribed  and  some  notes  added  as  tu  its  practical  applica- 
tion. The  method  is  essentially  as  follows:  The  scions  are  cut  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  trans|>orted  in  closed  baskets  to  the  place  of  using.  Here  each  srJon  is 
cut  arrow  shape  below  the  first  node,  and  placed  in  a  simple  split  3  cm.  long,  either 
in  the  terminal  or  second  bud  of  the  stock.  The  side  leaves  are  removed,  except  2 
of  the  smaller  up|)ermoHt  ones  of  the  scion.  The  graft  is  tied  in  place  with  woolen 
yam,  but  is  neither  waxed  nor  smeared  over  with  other  material.  Both  scion  and 
wound  are  then  i-ovcred  over  with  a  glass  l)eaker.  This  preserves  a  constantly  mofet 
atmosphere  al>out  the  scion  and  prevents  its  drying  out  As  soon  as  the  scion  and 
stock  have  grown  together  both  the  glass  and  yarn  are  removed. 

Grafting  «)ffee  trees  is  of  primary  importance  in  districts  where  nematodes  a-« 
abundant.  These  severt^ly  affe«!t  Arabian  coffee  varieties,  but  Liberian  tree  roots  art 
seldom  attacked.  The  Liberian  trees  are,  therefore,  used  as  8toi;k  for  .\ralH8n  and 
other  letter  Horts  of  coffee.  Another  advantage  is  the  increased  yields  obtained  fr\iai 
the  Liberian  trees  when  grafted  with  the  Arabian,  Maragogipe,  or  other  improved 
varieties,  while  the  (juality  of  the  Arabian  coffee,  etc.,  iltie^  not  stH^ni  to  be  in  any 
manner  injuriously  affected  by  growing  on  Liberian  stocrk.  It  is  sugjjested  that  thir 
may  point  the  way  to  the  improvement  of  nonremunerative  coffee  plantations. 

The  Itest  trees  for  stocks  are  those  not  let's  than  .S  years  old,  and  the  graft  i?  iitadr 
on  the  central  stem.     Older  trees  that  have  grown  t<.Ki  high  may  be  cut  o&aboiU  3 
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feet  from  the  gruuiul,  and  the  strongest  shoot  that  conies  from  the  Htunip  l)e  used  to 
graft  on,  the  other  shoots  being  removed.  It  is  advised  that  the  scion  used  should 
be  taken  from  healthy,  vigorous  6-year-old  trees. 

Some  revelations  about  tlie  cultivation,  the  commerce,  and  the  use  of  cof- 
fee, J.  C.  Alvks  de  Lima  (Syraaute,  iV.  Y.:  Mason  Press,  1901,  pp.  16,  pi.  1,  map  1). — 
Statistics  of  coffee  production  in  Brazil  and  of  the  importation  of  coffee  into  the 
United  States.     A  map  is  included  showing  the  chief  coffee  zones  of  Brazil. 

On  the  composition  of  some  common  berries,  J.  A.  Hummel  (Farm  fHudentff 
Rev.,  6  (1901),  No.  8,  p.  119).  The  author  reports  the  composition  of  several  varie- 
ties of  currants,  gooseberries,  black  and  red  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 

Strawberry  packag«s,  J.  M.  Buisson  (Rev.  Hort.  [Paris'],  73  (1901),  No.  BO,  pp. 
470-473,  fign.  9). — The  various  packages  used  for  marketing  strawberries  in  the  Paris 
market  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Preparation  of  dried  raisins,  Trabut  (Bui.  Agr.  ^iglrie  el  Tunisie,  7  (1901),  No. 
£,  pp.  49S-497,  figs.  4)  ■ — Sultana  raisins  are  prepared  in  Algiers  by  first  dipping  them 
for  about  2  seconds  in  a  Ixiiling  lye  solution  made  up  of  500  gm.  of  cau.stic  potash 
and  30  liters  of  water.  After  dipping,  the  grapes  are  spread  out  on  trays  and  left  in 
the  sun  1  or  2  days.  The  trays  are  then  piled  up  one  on  the  other  where  the  raisins 
dry  without  further  care. 

Hazelnut  ctilture,  L.  Schbnz  (MoUer's  DetU.  Gart.  Ztg.,  16  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  1S6, 
136). — Brief  notes  on  methods  of  haaelnut  culture,  with  description  of  37  varieties. 

Hazelnut  ctilture,  L.  Schildknecht  ( J/otfer**  Dml.  Gart.  /Jg.,  16  (1901),  No.  14, 
p.  16g). — Soil,  methods  of  culture,  and  cost  and  profits  in  hazelnut  culture  near 
Leipzig  are  noted.  Cienerslly  the  business  has  not  proved  very  profitable. 
•  Vanilla:  Its  culture,  preparation,  and  commerce,  H.  I^ecomtb  and  C.  Chalot 
(La  vanillier;  sa  culture,  proration,  et  commerce  de  la  varnlle.  Paris:  C.  Naud,  1902, 
pp.  gS8,  figs.  S8) . — This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  culture  of  the  vanilla  tree,  and 
of  the  preparation  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce.  The  book  opens  with  a  botanical 
account  of  the  plant,  followed  by  botanical  descriptions  of  the  different  species  of 
vanilla  and  an  account  of  the  climatic  and  soil  condition.s  necessary  for  its  growth. 
Directions  are  given  for  setting  out  a  vanilla  plantation,  the  care  necessary  to  give  it, 
and  the  means  of  combating  insect  and  fungus  pests.  Methods  of  planting  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  harvesting,  packing,  the  chemistry  of  the  plant,  commercial 
preparation  of  vanilla  extract,  adulterations  of  vanilla,  and  the  production  of  vanilla 
in  different  countries.    A  bibliography  of  58  papers  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Vanilla;  culture  in  Mexico,  R.  Lopez  y  Parra  (Lm  vainiUa;  su  cullivo  y  heneficio 
en  la  RipMica  Mexicarux  y  en  el  extranjero.  Mexico:  ImprenUi  "  El  monograma," 
1900,  pp.  69). 

Rubber  culture  in  Venezuela,  L.  Morisse  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  5i  (1901),  No.  1365, 
pp.  $1794,  il7i5). — The  methods  of  the  Indians  in  gathering  rubber  in  the  Venezue- 
lan rubber  forests  are  set  forth,  and  an  account  given  of  the  extent  of  the  forests  and 
Vf  some  experiments  in  pricking  rubl)er  trees  and  gathering  the  prwiuct.  During  15 
days  the  author  states  he  pricked  912  trees  daily,  securing  80  kg.  of  coagulated  milk 
per  day,  from  which  60  kg.  of  fine  and  dry  caoutchouc  were  secured,  worth  7  franca 
per  kilogram. 

Chuns  and  gum  resins  firom  Senegral  and  Soudan,  J.  V'uillet  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays 
Ciiaud,  1  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  327-341). — An  account  is  given  of  the  production  and  com- 
merce of  gams  and  gum  resins  in  Senegal  and  Soudan,  with  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  Acacia  from  which  these  gums  are  obtained,  and  of  several  other 
gum  trees. 

History  of  the  chrysanthemum,  G.  E.  McClukb  (Gardening,  10  (1901),  No. 
ess,  pp.  99-101). — A  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Florists'  Club, 
November  9, 1901. 
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Belative  to  the  grafting:  of  OUanthus  dampieri,  S.  MorrKr  ( Iter.  Hort.  {Pmit\ 
TS  (tool),  \o.  11,  pp.  -iSf!,  »,57,  fig.  /).— Notes  on  succeHsful  grafts  made  between  C. 
dampieri  and  other  cfiefieH  of  the  genus. 

Propagation  and  ctilture  of  choice  dracsnaa,  A.  Fkev  (Amer.  Card.,  t: 
(litOI),  So.  S65,  p.  SHO). — Methcxls  <i{  propagation  hy  cuttings,  routes  <^n<)  stenaut 
ronsidereti,  an  well  an  metliods  of  topping  an<{  the  treatment  to  be  given  the  yonn; 
plants.    Seven  varieties!  are  briefly  described. 

laiiea,  R.  W.  Wallace  (Jout.  Roy.  Hort.  Sor.  [I.mdon],  S5  (1900),  So.  1-S,  jf. 
98-11.1,  figf.  Zl). — Some  notes  on  the  nature  of  lilies,  their  Iwtanicai  chmiBcatioo, 
and  cultural  requireinentx. 

Ciiltivation  of  the  narciaaua  in  gardens,  S.  K.  Boi-rnr  ( lour.  Roy.  Hart.  Soe. 
[lyondon],  J.'i  (1900),  So.  1-i,  pp.  S9-SS,  fig.  /).— An  extended  aroount  in  given  of 
t1ie  garden  culture  of  nanuwus,  including  a  discussion  of  situations  and  soils,  plant- 
ing, manuring,  replanting,  insetrt  and  fungus  pests,  etc.;  and  a  lit<t  is  given  of  the 
best  sorts  for  outdoor  culture.  Some  directions  are  also  given  for  the  cultivation  of 
narcissus  in  cold  frames  and  greenhouses. 

The  golden  poppy,  K.  E.  SMrrn  (San  Praneweo:  San  Pranei$co  Sew*  Clompmf, 
190^,  pp.  *J.»,  pl».  S,fig».  «.5).— This  book  contains  the  botanical  history  of  Califor- 
nia's State  flower — the  golden  poppy,  or  Estrhscholtxia,  and  allied  genera.  The 
history  of  the  flower,  references  to  it  in  literature,  its  use  in  graphic  and  decotative 
art,  econonuc  uses,  culture,  and  poetry  and  interesting  items  relating  to  it  have  been 
pleasingly  brought  together.     A  bibliography  of  R.  cnli/omim  is  included. 

Boaeanalysu,  1890-1901  {Jour.  Hort.,  SS  (1901),  No.  S770,  pp.  S91-395).- 
The  relative  position  of  varieties  of  roses  exhibited  on  the  prize  stands  at  the  Knglirii 
National  Rose  Sot-iety's  exhibition,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  shown  in  a  series  o( 
analytical  tables. 

Orafting  of  flower  buda  on  Syringa  Tulgaris  (Bol.  Hoy.  Soe.  To»e.  Ort.,  iS 
(1901),  So.  4,  p.  109;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soe.  [LaiuUm],  US  (1901),  So.  l,p. 
:iM).—k  method  for  obtaining  forced  lilac  flowers  is  briefly  described.  Itconastsin 
grafting  lilac  sh<K)ts,  grown  in  the  open  and  bearing  flower  buds,  into  the  end«  of 
branches  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse  which  have  already  flowered.  The  shoote 
should  l)e  l.'i  to  20  cm.  in  length  and  the  graft  inserted  between  the  wood  and  cortex 
of  the  stock.  The  buds  liegin  development  in  10  to  12  days,  and  in  about  20 d«y» 
the  flowers  ap{)ear. 

Forcing  violets,  J.  Rioolph  ( Rer.  Hort.  [Parvi],  73  (1901),  No.  go,  pp.  47e,  477).~ 
Notes  on  nietho<ls  iif  forcing  under  glass,  in  the  open,  and  in  pots. 

Report  on  essence-producing  plants  in  Algeria,  R.  Scrilli.vg  (But.  I>>r. 
Agr.  el  Cum.,  6  (1901),  So.  21,  pp.  S59-^4) ■—'the  geranium  is  the  principal  pl»nt 
dealt  with.  Methtnls  of  planting,  harvesting,  and  distilling  the  crop,  filterii^,  pa''^' 
ing,  and  shipping  the  product  are  reporte<l  upon  in  detail.  Other  easence-produdng 
plants  noted  are  Eiicalypiwi  globulut,  bitter  orange,  Aracia /amesiana,  and  thyme,  the 
commercial  in)i>ortance  of  each  being  noted. 

Gardens  for  school  children,  G.  H.  Knight  (Peor»on'«  Mag.,  Ig  (1901),  So.  69, 
pp.  S4S-35S,figii.8). — A  brief  account  and  illustrations  are  given  of  several  srhool 
gardens  in  foreign  countries  and  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  estimated  cost  of  establi«h>0S 
a  school  garden  for  200  children  is  placed  at  $1,500. 

American  gardens,  (t.  Lowell  (Bonton:  Bate*  &  OuUd  Oo.,  190t,  pp.  St,  fl*- 
11^,  dgms.  4^). — This  is  a  quarto  publication  constating  of  20  pages  of  introdnctorr 
matter  relative  to  the  history  of  gardening,  and  112  full-page  plates  illustrating  ^ 
American  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  illustrations  are  taken 
from  the  better  American  gardens  and  intended  to  set  forth  the  art  of  gardening  « >' 
has  l)een  developed  in  America. 

Illustrated  encyclopedia  of  garden  ctilture,  T.  RUmhlbb  (HUutrierU*  (iarUn>i«*' 
Ijexikuii.    Berlin:  Paul  t'arey,  1904,  pp.  9S6,fig».  1004). — This  work  has  lately  und«' 
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l^one  an  extennve  revision  under  the  direction  and  cooperation  of  some  of  the  best 
gardeners  of  Germany.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  with  reference  to  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  greenhouse  and  garden,  and  to  uiiauellaneotis  horticultural  subjects. 


F0RE8TSY. 

The  forest  garden,  S.  B.  Grbbs  (MinneiwAa  Sin.  Bvl.  7S,  pp.  S0S-S21,fig».  10).— 
A  report  is  given  of  forest  investigations  begun  at  Coteau  fanii,  the  object  being  to 
determine  the  hardiness  of  trees,  the  kinds  adapted  to  different  plantings,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  different  trees.  This  region  is  situatetl  in  a  high  prairie,  and 
is  representative  of  a  (•onsiderable  area  of  the  sojithwestem  part  of  the  State.  The 
trees  were  planted  in  rows  8  to  10  ft.  apart  and  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row.  The  soil 
was  cultivated  to  keep  down  the  grass  and  wee<ls  and  to  preserv'e  a  soil  mulch.  It 
was  found  that  after  establishing  a  windbreak  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  trees 
on  the  land  under  investigation,  if  reasonable  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  soil 
cultivated  about  the  plants.  It  was  also  found  possible  to  produce  a  shelter  belt 
and  also  a  fuel  supply  at  the  same  time.  For  this  purpose  the  author  recommends 
the  use  of  the  common  white  willow- of  that  section.  This  will  produce  annually 
from  3  to  5  cords  of  firewood  per  acre.  The  nursery  stock  used  in  this  experiment 
was  nearly  all  grown  within  the  State,  and  consistetl  of  48  varieties  of  trees,  the 
hardiness  of  which  is  reported  upon  in  detail. 

The  effect  of  ice  atorms  on  trees,  H.  H.  Chapman  (Forettry  and  Irrig.,  8  (190g), 
Sn.  S,  p.  ISO). — An  account  is  given  of  the  effect  of  a  severe  storm,  accompanied  by 
rain  and  ice,  on  trees  on  Staten  Island.  The  trees  were  elm,  beech,  tulip,  poplar, 
and  black  oak;  and  many  had  sound  limbs  broken  that  were  4  in.  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. White  oak  alone  seemed  to  resist  serious  damage  by  the  greater  strength  of 
its  branches.  To  calculate  the  force  which  causes  such  destruction,  a  number  of 
twigs  were  cut  transversely  and  diagrams  made  of  the  thickness  of  twig  and  ice 
incrustation.  Calculating  from  the  relative  area  in  cross  section,  it  was  found  that 
twigs  \  in.  thick  were  carrying  from  30  to  40  times  their  weight  of  ice,  and  those  \ 
in.  thick  almut  20  times  their  weight.  While  the  exact  calculation  would  be  rather 
difficult,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  branches  1  in.  thick  were  railed  upon  to  support  a 
weight  more  than  10  times  as  great  as  usual,  and  possibly  considerably  more.  In 
addition  to  tliis  heavy  weight,  the  trees  were  subjected  to  high  winds,  multiplying 
the  effect  of  the  heavy  burden.  In  many  cases  all  the  limljs  of  trees  were  broken 
and  the  crown  reduced  fully  90  per  cent. 

Colorado  forest  fires  in  1901,  H.  Michblsen  (Foredry  ami  Irrig.,  8  (190S),  No. 
S,pp.  111-116). — There  were  140  forest  fires  in  the  forest  reservations  of  the  State 
during  the  year;  the  area  burned  amounte<I  t«  1,690  a»'res;  and  the  timber  destroyed 
was  valued  at  $5,375.  Outside  the  reserves,  100  square  miles  of  timber  land  were 
burned  over.  The  loss  by  counties  is  given,  and  tlie  possible  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  on  evaporation  is  commented  upon. 

The  planting  of  exotic  trees  in  southern  Florida,  J.  Gifpord  (Forenlryand 
Irrig.,  8  (190a),  No.  3,  pp.  116-121,  jig».  4). — Attention  is  called  to  the  value  of  a 
number  of  exotic  trees  for  planting  in  southern  Florida.  Among  the  trees  suggested 
for  such  planting  are  mentioned  the  kukui  nut  {Aleurlteg  molunxma),  various  species 
of  eucalyptus,  cajeput  {Melaleucu  leucodendron),  camphor  trees,  and  cork  oak. 

Tree  planting  in  Uaryland,  A.  Neilson  ( ForeMry  and  Irrig., 8(190S),  No.  2,  pp. 
lt-15,fig».  4)- — An  account  is  given  of  the  carefully  kept  record  of  the  tree  plant- 
ing that  has  been  conducted  for  80  years  at  Priestford  Farm,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land. Beginning  in  1822  the  farm  had  no  timber  of  any  consequence.  At  the  pres- 
ent date  it  contains  a  wood  lot  of  40  acres  an<l,  in  addition,  has  alxmt  3,000  locust 
trees  of  various  ages.     Alt  fencing  material  needed  in  the  past  60  years  has  been  pro- 
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dured  on  the  farm,  and  a  large  amount  of  poets  and  other  material  has  been  sold  in  the 
meantime.  In  the  spring  of  1822  there  were  planted  aconaiderable  number  of  yellow 
poplarB,  red  <iakfi,  white  a»h,  maplee,  hemlorke,  and  catalpas;  all  but  the  catalpae 
coming  from  nearby  woods.  At  the  present  time  the  maples  average  33  in.  in  diam- 
eter, the  (Miplars  48  in.,  hemlocks  36  in.,  white  ash  38  in.,  catalpas  30  in.,  and  red 
oaks  24  in.  In  the  same  year  there  were  planted  4,000  chextnuts  from  which  trees 
were  gn>wn,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  70  standing  in  the  wood  lot,  40  of 
them  of  the  original  planting,  the  remainder  being  second  and  thinl  growth  fmm 
stumps.  The  original  trees  average  30  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  otherti  average  ]5 
in.  in  diameter.  In  1826  a  lane  half  a  mile  long  was  planted  with  yellow  locust  seed. 
The  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  for  about  30  years  before  any  cutting  wai>  done.  In 
1875  posts  U)  the  value  of  $.500  were  sold.  In  1901  sales  were  made  to  the  auioontof 
about  $800,  and  prior  to  1876  no  record  was  kept  of  any  of  the  cuttings.  Additional 
notes  are  given  of  different  plantings  from  1826  to  1898. 

Forestry  in  Haaaachuaetta,  W.  H.  Manning  (Forentni  and  Irrig.,  8  (  J902),  So. 
S,  pp.  80-HS,  figi.  ?).— Attention  is  (»lled  to  the  fact  that  the  first  settlers  of  Ma«a- 
chuselts  did  not  And  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  forests  covering  the  State,  but  there 
were  extensive  openings  where  by  fire  and  other  means  the  forests  ha<l  been  destroyed. 
After  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  woods  were  cut  so  rapidly  that  a  Matrcity  <A 
timber  began  as  early  as  1760.  About  1792  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Proiuotin]; 
Agriculture  offered  prizes  for  the  most  expeditious  way  of  clearing  lands  in  aread  oi 
not  less  than  20  acres.  At  the  same  time  they  conducted  investigations  to  asi^ertain 
whether  the  growth  of  tinilier  kept  pace  with  the  cutting.  It  was  found  that  cutting 
so  greatly  ex('eede<l  the  natural  growth  that  a  serious  scarcity  of  firewood  was 
threateneil,  and  this  le<l  to  a  reversal  of  the  former  policy,  and  prizes  were  offered 
for  forest  plantations.  The  early  plantations  were  made  of  hard  wood  principally, 
such  as  oaks  and  hickories,  followed  later  by  the  white  pine,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  with  larches,  8(»tch  pine,  and  Norway  spruce.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
foreign  trees  possessed  no  advantages  over  the  native  ones.  During  this  time  but 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  the  existing  forest  growth.  The 
attempts  at  reforestation  are  briefly  traced  and  suggestions  given  for  planting.  At 
the  present  time  the  mixed  forest  growth  has  little  or  no  value  except  for  cord  wood, 
and  it  is  estimatetl  that  the  production  of  cord  wood  amounts  to  about  1  cord  per  year 
per  acre  up  to  30  or  40  years.  In  general  the  annual  growth  near  towns  increases  in 
assessed  value  about  $1  per  acre  up  to  the  time  of  cutting.  A<xH>rding  to  the  author, 
the  State  census  shows  that  fanners  and  other  owners  of  wood  lots  throughout  the 
State  have  sei'ure*!  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  wood  lots. 

Maple  plantations  in  Vermont,  U.  H.  Myers  {ForeHry  and  Irrig.,  8  (190S),  .Vo. 
S,  pp.  l:i.3-isri,  figfi.  S). — An  account  is  given  of  plantings  of  minple  trees  in  Vermont 
which  were  the  result  of  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  best,  plantations.  A  number 
of  small  plantations  were  made,  7  of  which  still  remain,  and  were  examined  by  the 
writer  during  the  paSt  summer.  These  plantations  vary  from  i  to  15  acres.  The 
methods  of  planting  and  present  condition  are  described.  In  general,  the  artificial 
]>lantations  are  reported  in  poor  condition,  and  attention  is  tailed  to  the  possible 
results  of  thinning  the  volunteer  or  natural  growth  as  means  for  the  production  of 
sugar  orchards. 

Forests  of  Alaska,  B.  E.  Fernow  {Foreiiry  and  Irrig.,  8  (ISOe),  No.  f,pp.  66-70, 
figs.  ii). — The  author  describes  the  forests  of  Alaska,  calling  particular  attention  to 
their  availability  and  uses.  While  conceding  that  the  forests  are  of  considerable 
extent,  he  doubts  their  value  for  the  best  quality  of  lumber,  at  least  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Forestry  in  connection  with  ihe  sand  dunes  of  Queensland,  A.  J.  Boyd 
{Queeitsland  Agr.  Jour.,  10  (190^),  No.  Z,  pp.  1SS-1S5,  ph.  H,  figs.  *).— A  description 
is  given  of  a  number  of  sand  dunes  occurring  along  the  shores  of  various  parts  of 
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Queensland.  These  dunes  are  rapidly  eiuToaching  upon  tiie  land  in  fertain  places, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  checking  them  by  forest  and  other 
planting.  It  is  stated  that  marram  grass  and  Ipomwa  grow  abundantly  along  the 
coast,  and  wherever  these  plants  occur  in  thick  growth  the  sand  is  fixed.  After  the 
dune  has  been  checked  a  protection  is  afforded  for  forest  operations,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  plantings  should  be  made  of  the  cluster  pine  (Pirm*  jrinatler)  and  the 
cypress  pine,  both  of  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 


SEEDS— WBEDS. 

Oermination  of  clover  and  grasa  seeds  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lonrfon],  8  (190S), 
No.  4,  pp.  SlO-Sia). — A  report  is  given  of  a  series  of  experimenta  conducted  at  the 
Vienna  Seed  Testing  Station  in  which  the  loss  in  germinating  power  of  clover  and 
grass  seed  which  had  been  stored  for  some  years  is  shown.  A  number  of  varieties 
of  clover  and  grass  seed  were  tested  for  5  consecutive  years.  The  germination  for 
the  different  tests  is  given,  together  with  the  average  loss  in  germinative  ability 
during  the  4  years  elapsing  between  the  first  and  last  test.  Red  clover  last  in  this 
time  17.5  per  cent  of  its  germinative  ability,  alsike  79.4,  white  clover  32.4,  alfalfa  23, 
tall  oat  grass  51.1,  perennial  rye  50.9,  meadow  fescue  40.5,  timothy  9.4,  orchard 
grass  7.3,  redtop  44.8,  and  sheep  fescue  70  per  cent.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  if 
clover  and  grass  seeds  are  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  care  should  be  taken 
that  only  seed  showing  a  high  percentage  of  germination  is  selected,  and  it  should 
be  protected  from  moisture  and  kept  at  an  even  ax)!  temperature. 

Oermination  of  the  seeds  of  some  common  cultivated  plants  after  prolonged 
immersion  in  liquid  air,  A.  D.  Sklbv  (Bui.  Torrey  Bol.  CM),  28  {1901),  No.  lH, 
■pp.  67S-679). — See<i8  of  the  castor  bean,  yellow  lupine,  maize,  flax,  wheat,  rye, 
cucumber,  sensitive  plant,  serradella,  and  a  few  others,  were  submitt«d  to  prolonged 
immersion  in  liquid  air,  after  which  they  were  pla<*d  to  germinate  l)etween  moist 
filter  paper.  Similar  lots  of  seed  were  also  planted  in  a  greenhouse  and  the  germina- 
tions in  the  two  <-ondition8  are  reported.  The  seeds  were  divided  into  2  lots,  one  of 
which  was  suddenly  brought  into  the  liquid  air,  a  portion  of  which  remaine<l  6  hours 
and  the  remainder  12  hours.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  introduction 
into  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  was  gradual.  These  see<l  remained  24  and  48 
hours,  respectively,  after  which  they  were  germinated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
seed  of  the  maize,  no  apparent  change  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  low  temperature  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  The  kernels  of  maize  cracke<l  ba<ily,  showing  that  the 
hardened  endosperm  could  not  withstand  the  stress  imposed.  There  was  apparently 
no  unfavorable  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
immersion.  With  sunflower,  wheat,  and  rye  the  prolonged  subjection  of  these  seed 
to  the  temperature  of  —190°  C.  for  48  hours  seemed  to  increase  the  promptness  of 
the  germination  to  some  extent. 

Valvular  torsion  as  a  means  of  seed  dispersal  in  Kicinus,  K.  M.  Wiicox 
(Ab».  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  16  {1S02),  No.  S77,  p.  4S6). — In  onler  to  secure  accurate  data 
regarding  the  eflSciency  of  valvular  torsion  for  seed  dispersal  in  the  castor  liean,  the 
ground  about  a  plant  in  the  open  field  was  divided  into  quadrants  and  the  surface 
frequently  cultivated,  so  that  seeds  could  not  be  blown  about  by  the  winds  after  fall- 
ing. The  distances  to  which  the  seeds  were  thrown  were  measured  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  and  are  shown  in  tabular  form.  The  plant  was  104  cm.  in  height  and 
the  inflorescence,  at  maturity,  was  36  cm.  in  length.  The  greatest  distant^  to  which 
any  seed  was  thrown  was  325  cm.  (about  lOf  ft. ) 

B«port  on  mustard  spraying,  M.  W.  Dohbrty  {Ontario  Ayr.  Col.  and  Expl, 
Farm  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  $6-39). — During  the  past  season  the  author  conducte<l  some  dem- 
onstration experiments  for  the  eradication  of  wild  mustard  by  spraying  with  solutions 
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of  copper  sulphate.  Field»  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  weiv  infe<3ted  with  this 
weed,  were  sprayed  daring  the  early  summer  and  the  results  of  the  applications  an 
Riven.  The  strength  of  solution  use<l  was  10  lbs.  of  copper  8ul[>hate  to  40  or  -ISgiL 
of  water,  this  amount  of  the  herbicide  being  applied  to  each  acre.  After  haviof 
sprayetl  over  the  fields,  the  owners  were  requested  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
results,  and  the  letters  received  are  given  in  the  report.  In  all  ca«en  when?  th« 
application  was  made  while  the  mustard  was  young  the  weed  was  completely 
destroye*!;  where  it  had  sent  op  flower  stalks  and  was  in  a  hardened  condition  les 
successful  rt«ultH  were  obtained.  In  some  instances  it  was  thought  that  the  second 
spraying  coul<l  have  lieen  applied  with  good  results.  The  author  belie\'ec>  that  at  ao 
expense  of  al>out  80  cts.  per  acre  it  is  practicable  to  eradicate  this  weed  from  cereal 
flel«ls,and  if  (tersisted  in  foranumberof  yearsnofurtbertroubleneed  be  apprehended. 

Beport  on  the  spraying  of  charlock  and  wild  radish,  J.  R.  Campbell  (  Vorl' 
»hire  (hi.,  Ijceih,  and  Eeut  nnd  Went  Ridings  Joint  Agr.  Council,  Garforth  KrjtU.,  1SS», 
I'amphlrt  4,  pi>.  li,  fig*.  S). — A  report  is  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  rondocted 
with  different  strengths  of  iron  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate  solutions  for  the 
destruction  of  charlock  and  wild  radish.  The  efliciency  of  different  naachinee  fur 
application  is  shown,  and  the  influence  of  weather  i?  indicated.  The  appliratians 
were  made  in  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and  spring  wheat,  some  of  which  had  been 
seeded  to  clover  and  grasses.  No  permanent  injury  was  noted  to  any  of  the  crops, 
and  when  applied  early  enough  the  charlock  was  <le8tr<iyed  where  the  solution  lerd 
contained  not  less  than  2  j>er(«nt  copper  sulphate  or  10  per  cent  iron  sulphate.  The 
effect  of  these  sprays  on  other  plants  was  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  when  sprayed 
with  a  12  per  i-ent  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  peas  and  beans  were  somewhat  dan»- 
aged;  carrots,  (tarsnips,  onions,  and  leek  but  slightly  injured;  lettuce,  radish,  and 
cress  suffered  considerably;  mustard  was  completely  killed;  beets  slightly  damaged: 
while  grass,  cereals,  and  clover  were  practically  uninjured.  The  action  of  the  sprays 
on  charl(M-.k  is  commented  upon  and  the  hypothesis  advanced  that  the  result  \s  doe 
to  the  presence  in  the  cruciferous  plants  of  substances  which  react  chemically  with 
the  iron  or  cop{>er  salts  to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  Summarizing  hLs'experiments, 
which  included  the  spraying  of  144  attres  of  infested  grain  crops,  the  author  claims 
that  the  ofieration  was  completely  successful  only  when  plants  were  taken  in  their 
youngest  stages.  Bright,  dry,  calm  weather  is  a  necessary  factor  to  success,  and 
solutions  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  40  gal.  iter  acre. 

One  hundred  Torkshire  weeds,  W.  <i.  SMrrn  (  Yorkshire  Col.,  Leedt,  and  EaM 
and  Wftt  Riding*  Joint  Agr.  (huncil,  Gar/orih  Erpt*.,  1899,  Pamphlet  li,  pp.  9). — A 
list  is  given  of  100  weeds  which  are  considered  more  or  less  troublesome.  The  common 
and  botanical  names  are  given  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  and  soils  frequented 
are  indicat«<l. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Notes  on  some  plant  diseases,  H.  H.  Hitmb  ( Florida  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  86-96, 
figs.  3). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  some  diseases  of  cantaloupe,  the  lettuce  <ln>p, 
and  strawlwrry  leaf  spot.  The  cantaloupe  diseases  described  are  the  Macrosporiam 
blight,  caused  by  Macrosporium  cucumerium,  and  a  Sclerotium  disease.  The  Macro- 
sporium  attacks  l>oth  the  leaves  and  the  vines,  producing  on  the  leaves  yellowwb 
spots  which  increaxe  in  size  until  the  larger  ones  may  attain  a  diameter  of  half  an 
inch.  The  spots  are  well  defined  and  after  some  time  become  more  or  lees  confluent, 
forming  large,  irregular,  brownish  areas  on  the  leaves.  The  fruiting  period  of  vine* 
affected  by  this  disease  is  materially  shortened  and  the  quality  and  flavor  of  fruit 
produced  is  decidedly  inferior.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  is  believed,  will 
lie  efficient  in  protecting  the  plants  from  this  disease,  and  experiments  are  to  be  car 
ried  out  during -the  coming  aeason. 
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The  Sclerotiuin  diseaae,  which  is  due  to  an  undescriVied  species,  has  been  very  prev- 
alent, the  fun)imx  attacking  the  fruit  and  vines.  Upright-growing  jtarts  of  plants  are 
nut  affecte<l,  the  disease  seeming  to  attacic  those  portions  in  contact  with  the  . 
ground.  Upon  the  fruit  the  attacli  is  very  noticeable,  the  first  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  disease  being  a  slight  rotting  on  the  underside  of  the  melon,  followed  by  the 
fonnation  of  a  white  fringe  of  fungus  mycelium  surrounding  the  whole  fruit.  This 
disease  is  difficult  to  control,  but  it  is  thought  destroying  affected  plants  and  spraying 
the  vines  and  ground  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  give  relief. 

The  lettuce  drop  has  provetl  quite  destructive  in  some  localities.  The  immediate 
cause  seems  to  Ije  the  fungus  Sclerolinia  libertiana.  The  fungus  is  fioth  an  active  and 
a  facultative  parasite  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  its 
appearance,  no  exjieriments  were  conducted  for  its  control,  but  subirrigation,  removal 
of  the  disease)]  plants,  and  spraying  are  suggested  as  possible  remedies. 

The  strawberry  blight  (SphsTreUafragarite)  exists  on  the  strawberry  plants  through- 
out the  year,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  production  of  winter  spores.  For 
the  protection  of  the  plants  thorough  and  repeate<l  sprayings  witli  fungicides  are 
recommended.  Marked  differences  are  reported  in  the  susceptibilty  of  different 
varieties,  and  a  brief  list  is  given  of  varieties  which  appear  nearly  free  from  disease 
and  those  which  are  badly  affected. 

Notes  on  some  plant  diseases,  W.  Lothhbad  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm 
Rpt.  1901,  pp.  20-25,  JigK.  S). — The  life  histories  of  grain  rusts  and  the  black  rot  of 
grapes  are  given,  and  suggestions  offered  for  their  prevention  so  far  as  practical  means 
are  known. 

The  more  imi>ortant  fundus  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  means 
for  their  prevention,  E.  Hotter  ( Die  mchtigsten  Pilzkranihfiten  der  Uindwirlhschafi- 
lidim  CnUurgeimchte  und  ihre  Bekampfung.  Gralz,  1900,  pp.  60,  figs.  4S). — After  dis- 
cussing plant  diseases  in  general  and  their  distribution  and  amount  of  injury  caused 
by  them,  a  description  is  given  of  the  structure  and  development  of  fungi,  their  life 
history,  relation  between  the  fungus  and  host  plant,  etc.  The  fungus  diseases  are  then 
taken  up  and  briefly  de8cril)e<l,  being  grouped  together  according  to  their  relation- 
ships. Suggestions  are  given  for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases  and  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  fungicide. 

Some  Hehninthosi>orium  species- and  the  diseases,  produced  by  them  on 
barley  and  oats,  K.  P.  Ravn  {Vgeskr.  Landm.,  46  (1901),  No.  18,  pp.  192-194). 

A  "foot"  disease  of  cereals,  G.  Dblacroix  {Extr.  from  BtU.  Sor.  Mycol.  France, 
n  {1901),  No.  2,  pp.  9,  figs.  2). — A  description  is  given  of  the  fungus  OjihioMti* 
graminis  which  is  parasitic  upon  various  cereals,  attacking  them  in  the  lower  inter- 
nodes  and  causing  the  stems  to  fall  over  in  a  way  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Hessian  fly.  Mangin  has  concluded  that  this  disease  wac  primarily  due  to  T^to- 
tpharia  herpotrickoides  an<l  that  the  Ophiolwlus  is  of  secondai..  importance  (E.  S. 
R.,  10,  p.  650).  The  author  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  in  which 
wheat  was  grown  in  pota  that  were  infested  with  spores  and  the  stubble  of  wheat 
plants  attacked  by  both  fungi.  In  comparing  the  results  obtaine<l  by  his  cultures  he 
found  that  both  fungi  produce  the  same  condition  and  that  the  density  of  planting 
influences  to  a  great  degree  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  When  sown  thickly  the  foot 
disease  is  o(  much  greater  importance  in  musing  the  plants  to  lodge.  Notes  are  given 
in  conclusion  on  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  Ophiohohu  graminis,  and  its 
perethecial  stage  is  described. 

The  downy  mildew  of  grtMses,  V.  Pboi.ion  {Staz.  f^yer.  Agr.  ftnl.,  .14  (1901),  No. 
5-6,  pp.  606-632,  pU.  S). — -■Vn  extendetl  stmly  is  given  of  Sclrrosporn  graminirola,  a 
fungus  nearly  allie«l  to  Peronospora.  The  fungus  was  for  a  number  of  years  only 
known  as  oi^urring  upon  spe<'ies  of  Setaria,  but  the  list  o(  host  plauti^  as  given  by  the 
author  includes  wheat,  oata,  Aveua  fatvu,  couch  grass,  canary  grass,  perennial  rye 
grass,  and  reed  grass;  and  it  probably  occurs  on  redtop,  creeping  soft  grass,  reed 
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canary  gram,  aiwl  xea  meadow  grans.  The  effect  produced  by  the  fungns  apoo  itt 
variouH  hofit  plantx  is  nhown  aiid  the  technical  characteriHtics  of  the  fungns  an 
deacril>e<i  at  length.  The  conditions  for  the  appearance  and  spread  of  the  disease 
are  mentioned,  and  rotation  of  crops  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  comi>ating  it. 

A  new  disease  of  potatoes  in  France,  6.  Dblacroix  ( Extr.from  Jour.  Ayr.  l^Parit], 
11)01,  Srpl.  7,  pp.  7). — An  account  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  a  bacterial  disease 
of  potatoes  hi  Frani*  which  is  attribute)!  to  Bacillus  tolattacearum.  The  chanulerig- 
tics  of  the  disease  are  de«cribe<l  at  some  length.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  varieties  as  to  susceptibility  to  this  disease.  Early  varieties,  sach  as  Qnar- 
antaine  and  Red  Saucisse,  are  very  subject  to  the  disease,  while  Kichter  Imperator  is 
less  so,  and  others  apparently  not  at  all  liable.  Although  this  tiisease  was  first 
reported  in  the  I'nited  Rtates  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  be  of  American  origin. 
In  addition  to  this  bacterial  disease,  the  mycelia  of  a  number  of  fungi  are  freqn^itly 
oliserved  in  the  stems  of  affected  plants.  The  fungi  noted  are  a  form  of  Fusarinm, 
Rhizixionia  mlani,  a  species  of  Vermicularia,  and  a  dark  brown  mycelioin  which 
apfiears  to  l>e  that  of  Tbrula  convoluUi.  For  protection  against  these  fungi,  the  author 
recommends  rotation  of  crops,  careful  attention  to  fertilizers,  and  preliminary  treat- 
ment of  the  seed  tuters  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Investigations  resi>ecting  defective  ^owth  and  premature  decay  of  the 
sugar  cane  occasioned  by  root  disease,  Z.  Kaherling  (RpL  Werl  Jam  fhpar 
Ej}iI.  Sta.  "Kagok,"  Pekalongan,  Java,  IDOO,  pp.  18-21;  reprint  from  Internal.  Sa^nr 
Jmtr.,  S  ( 1901) ,  Aug. ). — The  early  olwervations  on  root  diseases  of  cane  are  briefly 
reported.  In  1894  VVakker  showe<l  that  in  some  cases  the  disease  was  caused  by 
Mnrmtmus  mrcluiri,  and  proposed  to  call  the  disease  the  "dongkellan  disease,"  from 
the  Malay  word  referring  to  the  woody  lower  extremity  of  the  cane.  Kobus  later 
arrive<l  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  more  than  one  cause  of  disease  which 
re.<<ulte<l  in  a  desiccation  of  the  stems  and  leaves  through  the  cutting  off  of  the  water 
supply.  The  author  Itelievcs  that,  aside  from  a  few  doubtful  cases,  two  distinct 
kinds  of  root  disease  exist  in  Java  which  occasion  extensive  damage  to  sugar  cane. 
One  of  these  seems  to  l)e  confined  to  a  particular  variety  of  cane  known  as  Louzieis; 
the  other  is  commonly  known  as  root  disease.  This  latter  disease  has  spread  con- 
siderably within  the  last  few  years,  and  constitutes  a  great  danger  to  the  sugar 
industry.  The  effect  of  the  root  disease,  as  shown  upon  the  plant,  is  deecrilied  at 
some  length.  At  the  l>eginning  the  root  system  is  sound  and  the  plant  develops  in 
a  normal  manner,  but  after  a  period  varying  from  2  to  8  months  the  disease  appears 
on  the  lowermost  roots.  After  the  root  system  is  attacked  the  demand  of  the  leavw 
for  water  can  not  he  supplied  and  the  wilting  liecomes  manifest.  If  at  this  period 
the  plant  is  carthe<l  up  it  may  revive  on  account  of  the  formation  of  sound  roots  in 
the  fresh  earth,  but  this  effect  is  only  temporary  as  the  disease  attacks  consecutively 
the  roots  issuing  from  the  higher  nodes  of  the  cane.  The  plant  acconunodatee  itself 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  insuflScient  water  supply  by  diminishing  its  leaf  surface. 
The  lower  leaves  begin  to  dry  and  roll  up,  so  that  instead  of  13  or  14  vigorous  leaves 
but  10  or  11  will  lie  observed  on  the  stock,  and  later  perhaps  only  3  or  4  remain. 
This  root  disease  is  so  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  appearance  and  the  way  in  which  it 
attaches  itttelf  to  certain  soils  as  to  be  quite  characteristic,  and  it  is  believed  that  soil 
studies  must  l)e  made  in  connection  with  it.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  disease 
is  most  troublesome  on  old  estates  where  the  land  has  been  under  cane  for  many 
years.  It  seems  pn>l)able  that  not  only  the  available  food  supply  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  well  in  studying  this  disease. 

A  review  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  Deli  tobacco,  F.  W.  T.  Hunger 
(Mfded.  'tS  Txtnds  Plantenlnin,  1901,  No.  47,  pp.  63). — Compiled  notes  are  given  of  t 
nunii)er  of  the  more  common  diseases  to  which  Sumatra  tol»cco  is  subject.  The 
appearance  of  the  disease,  jneans  of  spreading,  and,  where  known,  the  causes  and 
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methods  of  combating  are  described.  The  diaeasee  are  grouped  under  the  headings 
constitutional  diseases,  such  as  fasciation  and  abnormal  growth;  fungus  diseases; 
diseases  and  injuries  due  to  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions;  diseases  attending 
the  curing  of  tobacco;  and  unclavisified  diseases,  such  as  the  mosaic  disease,  etc. 

A  ruat  on  cultivated  lettuce,  H.  A.  Ballou  (Amer.  Gard.,  iS  (1901),  No.  S66, 
p.  S74)' — Notes  the  occurrence  of  Pucdnia  prenanlhin  upon  cultivated  lettuce.  When 
observed  it  was  in  the  secidial  stage,  and  while  common  upon  the  wild  lettuce  it 
apparently  has  not  been  reported  as  occurring  upon  the  cultivated  specie:;.  The 
occurrence  of  the  fungus  up<m  this  host  plant  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  lettuce 
was  grown  on  low,  moist  land,  and  the  season  being  cold  and  wet  made  the  host 
unusually  susceptible. 

Apple  rot*  in  Illinoia,  G.  P.  Clinton  (lUinoit  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  l89-eg4,  pis.  10) . — 
A  review  is  given  of  the  different  fruit  rots  which  have  been  observed  on  the  apple 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Among  those  mentioned  are  the  fruit  bum,  which  is 
caused  by  the  scalding  or  sunbuming  of  the  apples,  the  brown  rot-,  soft  rot,  fruit 
blotch  due  to  a  PhyUostictn  sp.,  the  black  rot,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  decays 
that  are  sometimes  noticed.  The  fruit  blotch  is  believed  to  l)e  caused  by  an  unde- 
Bcribe<l  fungus  that  somewhat  resembles  Phyllostirta  liimtata,  but  is  distinct  from  that 
as  well  as  related  species. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  bitter  rot. 
This  is  probably  of  widest  distribution  and  m^casions  the  most  injury  of  any  of  the 
apple  diseases.  Spraying  has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success  for  its  prevention, 
and  experiments  are  still  being  prosecuted  along  this  line,  and  the  results  will  be 
Imported  later.  The  appearance  of  the  affected  fruit  and  conditions  affecting  the 
development  are  described.  So  far  the  bitter  rot  is  reported  in  Illinois  as  occurring 
only  on  the  apple,  although  elsewhere  it  is  known  to  attack  the  pear,  peach,  quince, 
and  grape.  The  manner  of  infection  and  life  history  of  the  fungus  are  described  at 
some  length. 

The  summer  stage,  which  is  the  one  commonly  known  as  Glamsporium  frudigennm, 
was  investigated  at  considerable  length  by  means  of  artificial  cultures  and  artificial 
infections.  It  was  found  that  the  bitter-rot  fungus  would  develop  on  a  variety  of 
fruits  if  spores  were  introduced  under  the  epidermis  by  means  of  a  needle.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  possible  to  infect  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  tomatoes,  etc. 
The  details  of  the  artificial  inoculations  are  given.  While  studying  this  stage  the 
author  discovered  the  permanent  form  of  the  fungus,  which  he  calls  the  Gnomoniopsis 
stage.  While  occurring  with  considerable  abundance  in  his  culture  media,  this  was 
observed  but  twice  on  apples,  one  of  which  was  on  an  apple  that  had  been  inoculated 
with  Glceosporium  spores  and  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  moist  chamber. 
Infection  experiments  were  carried  on  in  which  the  mature  form  of  the  fungus  was 
developed  from  the  GUposporium  stage  and  the  Glceosporium  stage  from  the  mature 
form,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  In  following  the  precedent  gen- 
erally established  for  the  naming  of  fungi — that  they  l>e  named  from  their  mature 
or  permanent  stage  rather  than  from  the  summer  stage — the  author  proposes  the 
name  be  changed  to  Gmmumwpgigfntctigena,  a  technical  description  of  which  is  given. 

A  new  apecies  of  Botrytis  paraaitic  upon  the  Japanese' persinunon,  U.  Brizi 
(.Sfciz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S4  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  767-77S).—K  description  is  given  of 
Bolri/tui  dimpiri,  n.  sp.,  and  the  injury  it  causes  upon  its  host  i>lant  is  described. 
The  fungus  attacks  the  fruit  when  approaching  the  period  of  ripening,  tausing  its 
abnormal  growth  and  preventing  perfect  maturity.  Spraying  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  treatment. 

Studies  on  the  cause  of  grape-leaf  perforations,  U.  Bbizi  (Slaz.  Sper.  Agr. 
Jlal.,  34  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  774-788).— A  disease  of  grape  leaves,  in  which  ragged 
perio^tione  were  made  in  the  leaves,  made  its  appearance  rather  suddenly  in  cen- 
tral Italy.  Investigations  by  the  author  showe<l  it  was  due  to  attacks  of  Glfronporium 
ampelophagum  which  was  frequently  associated  with  the  common  grape  anthracnose. 
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A  root  mold  of  cofB»6,  A.  Zimmbrmann  {Tet/muinnia,  in  (laoi),  Xo.d,  pp.  M)i~SOS, 
Jig*.  S). — A  root  diseafieof  roffee  that  had  lately  killed  a  number  of  trees  was  studied 
and  found  to  be  cau»e<l  by  a  fungus  which  though  not  in  fruit  was  very  ohaiacteristic 
in  ita  habit.  The  fungun,  which  the  author  calls  the  black  root  mold  of  Java  oofiee, 
penetrates  the  <-ell8  of  the  inner  bark  and  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  ramifies  into 
the  cells  near  the  me<lullary  rays.  The  hyphse  are  black  when  old,  bat  tbe  yoong 
tips  are  almost  (colorless  and  are  covered  with  granules  of  lime.  The  funKOs  uses  up 
the  starch  in  the  cells  and  eventually  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  £alL  Tim 
death  of  the  tree  follows  in  tim^. — b.  m.  piktbrs. 

The  "blorok"  diaaase  of  Ooffea  arabica,  A.  Zimmbrhann  (Teysmnrmia,  H 
( tyot).  So.  7-S,  pfi.  4t9-4J9,  fig*.  4)- — A  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the  coSee  tree  known 
by  the  name  of  blorok  disease  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  diseased  leaves  are 
characteriEe<l  by  a  pale  spotting  or  rather  clouded  effect,  the  upper  sur&ce  of  tbe  dis- 
eased area  losing  the  normal  green  color.  In  this  area  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are 
xhrunken  and  yellow,  and  the  neighboring  cells  are  also  yellowed.  A  similar  condi- 
tion prevails  on  the  lower  surface.  The  diseased  trees  do  not  die  at  once,  bat  are 
sickly  for  a  time  and  eventually  succumb.  No  parasites  were  found  in  the  diseased 
cells,  and  the  («use  of  the  trouble  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  thought  that 
bacteria  may  lie  responsible  for  the  disease. — R.  m.  firtebs. 

Paraaitea  of  vanilla,  E.  lioti8AQR(Ret<.  Agr.  Iiiunion,7  {1901),  A'o.4,pp.  14^-149).— 
Notes  on  attacks  of  various  insects  and  fungi  upon  vanilla.  The  principal  injury 
Hcems  <lue  to  attacks  of  Oalospora  raniiltp.  The  different  stages  of  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  host  plant  are  described.  One  striking 
effe<-t  is  shown  in  the  ash  analysis  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  in  which  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  greatly  reduced  and  the  lime  increased  in  the  diseased  plants. 

Growing  Cliina  asters,  R.  E.  Smith  {MastachtueUt  >S(a.  Bui.  79,  pp.  g6,  fig*.  19).— 
After  briefly  describing  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  asters,  the  author  considers  in 
detail  Homo  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  the  garden  asters  are  subject.    One 
of  the  most  common  and  destructive  diseases  is  that  known  as  wilt  or  stem  rot.    This 
first  apiiears  soon  after  the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  bed,  and  is  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  season.     If  affecte<l  plants  be  examined  they  will  be  found  to  be 
Indly  rotted  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  only  the  hard  inner  woody  portions 
remaining.    This,  however,  is  the  final  stage  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
on  careful  examination  earlier  in  the  season  when  the  normal  color  of  the  plants 
becomes  affected,  and  usually  more  on  one  side  than  on  tbe  other.     The  disease  is 
due  to  a  species  of  Fusarium,  as  yet  not  definitely  determined,  and  it  appears  that 
it  is  contracted  in  the  seed  bed  as  a  result  of  crowding  and  too  much  moisture. 
There  appears  t«  I*  no  evi<lence  that  it  is  contracted  after  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
fii'Ul.    To  avoid  it  the  seedlings  must  be  grown  in  favorable  conditions,  those  grown 
out  of  doors  or  in  cold  frames  being  preferred  to  greenhouse-grown  plants.     Condi- 
tions wimewhat  similar  to  the  wilt  or  stem  rot  are  caused  by  attacks  of  white  grab 
and  r<K>t  lic-e.     In  the  case  of  attacks  of  the  white  grub  the  plant  wilts  at  once,  and 
by  pulling  it  up  the  nature  of  the  trouble  may  be  discovered.    The  wilting  and 
stunte<l  growth  due  to  r(K)t  lice  is  less  easily  distinguished.     The  affected  plants 
fail  to  grow,  have  a  wilted,  unhealthy  appearance,  and  often  reinain  in  the  bed  all 
summer  without  apparently  increasing  in  size.    If  pulled  up,  the  roots  will  be  found 
covered  with  masses  of  a  bluisb-t^lored  root  loose  in  all  stages  of  developm^it 
As  the  life  history  of  this  pest  does  not  seem  to  l)e  fully  understood,  the  recommen- 
dation Is  mmie  that  new  and  uninfestetl  soil  should  he  use<l  \n  both  seed  and  perma- 
nent l)eds  a«  a  preventive  measure. 

A  second  s(>rious  disease  is  that  known  as  the  yellow  disease  or  blight.  It  is  a 
disease  of  very  ol)s<nire  origin,  which  produces  a  bright  yellow  spindling  growth  of 
plants.  The  affected  parts  do  not  die  or  wilt,  but  do  not  develop  properly.  The 
effe<-ts  produce<l  by  this  disease  are  summarized,    The  roots  appear  to  be  vrell 
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developed  and  normal,  and  while  no  Rtructural  nhangefl  are  observed  in  the  Rtems, 
branches,  or  leaves,  these  or^sans  are  of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  quite  deficient 
in  chlorophyll.  There  are  certain  modifications  produced  in  the  flower  that  are  also 
mentioned.  A  number  of  causes  are  discussed,  such  as  nematode  worms,  root  lice, 
fungi,  bacteria,  varieties,  effect  of  transplanting,  heredity,  property  of  soil,  etc., 
from  which  it  has  been  determined  that  none  of  these  can  be  definitely  ascribed  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  seems  that  it  is  due  to  an  obscure  derangement  of  the 
vital  functions  of  the  plant.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  aster  rust,  and  attacks  of 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  etc. 

IieptoophsBria  vsgabunda  and  Pleospora  negriuidinis,  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oudeuans 
(Proc.  Sec.  Sci.  Koninkl.  Akad.  Wetennch.  Amnterdam,  S  (1901),  pp.  141-161,  pi.  1).— 
Descriptions  are  given  of  these  fungi  which  cause  diseases  of  trees,  the  first  species 
occurring  on  linden  and  the  second  on  Xegimdo.  The  Leptosphteria  causes  small 
oval  black  spots  0.5  to  1;5  cm;  long  on  the  surface  of  the  young  branches.  The 
infection  takes  place  through  the  lenticels,  and  as  the  dead  tissue  is  cut  off  by  a 
oork  layer  it  is  comparatively  harmless.  Associateil  with  it  was  found  a  new  species 
of  Phoma,  to  which  the  name  P.  ixliic  is  given.  It  is  believeil  to  be  a  form  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  Experiments  are  reported  in  which  a  number  of  black 
spots  were  cut  from  the  bark,  crushed,  and  thoroughly  mai-erateil  with  distilled 
water,  after  which  the  mass  was  filtered  through  a  Chamberlantl-Pasteur  filter,  and 
young  shoots  of  healthy  trees  were  treated  with  the  filtrate  by  inoculation  and  by 
immersion.  The  branches  changed  to  a  reddish-brown  color  within  a  few  days, 
while  others  treate<l  in  a  similar  manner  with  distilled  water  remained  green.  The 
disease  of  Negundo  seems  to  he  confined  to  nursery  stock  under  3  years  old,  and 
causes  much  injury.  Diseased  branches  show  discolored  areas  somewhat  resembling 
those  described  above  a.H  occurring  on  the  linden.  In  this  case  the  infet^tion  is  appar- 
ently through  v/oundw,  often  at  the  tiase  of  the  leaves.  An  enzym  is  associated  with 
this  fungus  as  in  the  former  case,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
injury.  In  both  diseases  the  mycelia  are  the  sourtrve  of  injury,  and  from  both 
of  them  the  en/.ym  has  been  separated.  The  mycelial  filaments  of  the  Tilia  disease 
are  colorless,  devoid  of  partitions,  and  very  thin  and  delicate;  while  those  occurring 
in  the  disease  of  Negundos  were  brownish  in  color,  septate,  and  occurred  in  consider- 
able masses.  The  enzym  of  the  Tilia  disease  acts  locally;  that  of  the  Negundo  may 
give  rise  to  infections  at  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

A  disease  of  birch  trees,  R.  Paulson  {Essex  Nat.,  11  {1900),  p.  S7S,  figs.  8; 
(lbs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ilorl.  Soc.  [London'],  S6  (1901),  No.  1,  p.  ?0S).— This  disease,  which 
is  reported  in  Epping  forestand  elsewhere,  completely  destroys  many  of  the  trees.  The 
disease  is  attributed  to  the  fungus  Melanronig  hillisloma.  Hitherto  this  fungus  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  saprophyte,  attacking  only  dead  tissues,  but  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  it  occurs  on  the  living  branches,  causing  their  <leath;  however,  as  a 
rule,  its  perfect  form  is  only  found  on  dead  branches.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  rapid. 

Pestalozzia  hartigii  in  Ari^ge  {Her.  Eomx  el  Forits,  40  (1901),  No.  17,  pp.  5S7- 
SS9). — ^The  occurrence  of  this  fungus  upon  young  beech  seedlings  is  reported,  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  occurreni-e  in  France.  The  fungtis  attacked 
the  young  trees  in  the  nursery,  causing  a  reddish-brown  discoloration  at  the  collar  of 
the  plant.  The  most  serious  injury  was  done  in  nurseries  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1,350  meters.  It  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  at  least  30  per  cent  of  seedlings 
in  some  localities. 

The  leaf-cast  disease  of  pine,  K.  Eber.maver  (Allg.  FortH  u.  .Tagd  7Ag.,  07 
(1901),  Sept.,  pp.  S09-.114). — A  review  is  given  of  the  varioiis  theories  relative  to  the 
cause  of  leaf  casting  of  pine  trees,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  theories  of 
excessive  evaporation,  frost  injury,  and  attacks  of  the  fungus  Lophodermium  pinattri. 
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Continued  studies  on  the  formation  of  the  witches'  broom  rust  (Pucdnia 
arrhenatheri)  on  the  barberry,  J.  Eriksson  {K.  Landt.  Akad.  UandL  Tidtkr.,  S» 
{1900),  So.  5-6,  pp.  S46S60). 

On  the  organisation  of  an  international  system  of  phytopathological  ezpei^ 
imentation,  J.  Eriksson  (A'.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidtkr.,  S9  {1900),  Xo.  5-6,  pp. 
361-S6S). 

EKTOMOLOOY. 

B«port  of  the  entomologist,  H.  A.  Gossard  {Florida  lHa,  Rpt.  1901, pp.  58-75).— 
The  author  t-ontinued  the  work  of  the  inspection  of  nureeries,  and  reporta  that  the 
nurseries  within  the  State  are  carefully  and  effectively  fumigated.  The  cottony 
cushion  scale  is  no  longer  a  serious  enemy,  having  been  largely  destroyed  by  the 
Australian  lady  bug.  The  peach  scale  has  also  been  checked  by  the  attacks  of  the 
lady  bugs.  Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  a  number  of  other  scale 
insects  and  niealy  bugs.  San  Jost^  scale  is  now  reported  from  25  difierent  localities 
in  the  State.  Injury  to  pecans  is  rejwrted  from  Acrobaxis  caryx  and  MxnmlajugUmdit. 
The  white  fly  was  unusually  abundant  during  the  year,  but  its  numbers  were  mncfa 
redui-e*!  by  fungus  diseases,  especially  the  red  and  brown  fungus.  One  orange  grove, 
which  has  l)een  infested  for  at  least  10  years  with  this  insect,  seems  not  to  ha\-e  suf- 
fered severely.  Good  results  are  rejx>rted  from  the  use  of  resin  wash  in  conibatiiig 
this  insect,  and  the  author  also  recommends  spraying  during  the  winter  with  a  10  or 
15  per  cent  mixture  of  kerosene  in  water.  Fumigation  experiments  were  made  with 
the  assistance  of  C.  W.  Wood  worth.  Several  patterns  of  tents  were  used  tor  coverii^ 
trees  in  the  orchards.  Details  are  given  of  the  management  of  these  tents  and  the 
time  required  for  fumigating  trees.  It  was  found  that  a  greater  volume  of  gas  was 
obtained  when  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  were  mixed  and  used  immediately  than 
when  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  become  cool.  No  serious  injury  was  done  to  the 
foliage,  whether  fumigation  was  done  at  night,  in  cloudy  weather,  or  in  bright  sun- 
shine. The  white  fly  was  nearly  exterminated  by  fumigation.  It  was  also  observed 
that  lady  bugs  were  not  all  destroyed  during  the  process  of  fumigation,  althoogh 
many  of  them  were  stupefied,  but  later  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  gas.  Brief 
notes  are  also  presented  on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  insects. 

First  report  of  the  government  entomologist,  1 899-1 900,  0.  Fullsr  {R/A. 
Govt.  Ent.,  Dept.  Affr.  Natal,  1899-1900,  pp.  154,  pl».  ^5,fig».  SS). — This  constitntes 
the  report  of  the  author  as  government  entomologist  for  Natal,  and  contains,  in  ad<li- 
tion,  a  general  discussion  of  insects  and  a  special  consideration  of  numerous  notes 
on  various  plant  diseases,  weeds,  etc.  The  plant  diseases  which  receive  most  atten- 
tion are  oat  rust,  "com  blight,"  barley  blight,  potato  blight,  and  potato  scab,  as  well 
asanumlierof  fungus  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits.  Astudy  wasmadeofthe 
biology  of  Slriga  coccinea.  This  weed  was  found  to  fix  itself  upon  the  roots  of  com, 
from  which  it  absorbed  a  portion  of  its  nourishment. 

General  diret;tions  are  given  for  spraying  orchard  and  garden  crops,  and  for  mak- 
ing a  choice  of  spraying  machinery  and  of  insecticides.  Formulas  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  mcjst  important  insecticides.  Directions  are  also  presented  for  the 
application  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  orchard  fumigation. 

A  popular  classification  of  insects  is  given,  and  of  the  important  insects  which 
receive  special  consideration  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Oolia*  dedra,  injuring 
alfalfa;  <SSMaTOia/u«ca,  attacking  corn;  codling  moth;  wattle  bagworms;  aspedesof 
Animula  which  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  Acacia  vwUiftima;  Egyholia  miUantina, 
injurious  to  peaches;  Ophiuza  fienardi,  attacking  various  species  of.  fruit  trees;  cat- 
worms;  diamond-back  moth;  grain  moth  (GeUchia  noUmella);  blister  l)eetle;  grain 
weevil;  Monorhamti*  lettconotxui,  injurious  to  coffee;  a  fruit  fly  belonging  to  the  genns 
Ceratitis,  and  closely  related  to  the  species  which  is  injurious  in  Cape  Colony;  horse 
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twtflyi  jigger  flea;  locusts  (especially  Acridium  purpuriferum);  cockroaches;  white 
ants;  bedbngs;  spittle  insects;  woolly  aphis;  cabbage  aphis;  a  large  number  of  species 
of  scale  insects;  onion  thrips;  and  ticks  of  various  species.  Each  si>ecies  is  described 
and  notes  are  given  of  its  habits  and  life  history,  together  with  recommendations  of 
the  best  methods  for  combating  it. 

Sntomological  notes  and  inspection  report  for  1901,  S.  A.  Forbbs  {Trans. 
lUirwU  Hort.  ,Soc.,  n.  ger.,  S6  (1901),  pp.  142-154). — Injury  "from  cankerworm  is 
reported  as  having  shown  rapid  increase  during  the  past  few  years.  For  controlling 
this  insect  in  orchards,  spraying  with  Paris  green  or  arsenicals  is  recommended. 
For  the  protection  of  large  shade  trees  the  use  of  bands  impassable  by  the  female  is 
niged;  for  this  purpose  a  band  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  smeared  with  a  thick  layer 
of  printers'  ink  or  tar,  and  thinned  with  oil  to  prevent  drying  out  too  soon,  is  recom- 
mended. Some  injury  to  young  apples  from  green  fruit  worms  is  reported.  These 
insects  are  diflicult  to  destroy,  but  are  usually  prevented  from  doing  serious  harm 
when  the  orchard  is  sprayed  early  in  the  spring.  The  apple  flea  weevil  ( OrchexUx 
pallicomw)  is  reported  as  burrowing  in  the  leaves  in  its  lan'al  condition.  The  bee- 
tles feed  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  leaves,  eating  round  holes  in  them.  The  details 
of  its  life  history  are  not  known.  The  pear-leaf  blister  mite  has  been  unusually 
abundant  in  Illinois  nurseries  and  it  is  urge<l  that  all  affected  stock  should  be  treated 
with  kerosene  or  fimiigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  before  sending  out.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  general  nursery  inspection  and  insecticide  work  of  the  State 
insjiector  and  his  assistants. 

Annual  report  of  the  zoologist,  C.  Warburton  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England, 
62  (1901),  pp.  257-271,  Jigs.  4). — Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  black  currant  gall  mite  (Phyloptiui  rihk).  The  usual  remedies  which 
have  Ijeen  recommended  for  this  mite  are  considered  unsatisfactory.  In  observing 
the  habits  of  this  pest  it  was  noted  that  the  mite  frequently  stands  upon  its  tail  end 
for  5  minutes  or  longer  at  a  time;  occasionally  they  spring  into  the  air  from  such 
position  and  are  carried  off  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance.  While  standing 
in  the  upright  position  they  take  every  opportunity  to  fasten  themselves  upon  insects 
which  may  visit  the  currant  bushes.  They  may  thus  be  transported  to  much  greater 
distances  than  they  could  crawl.  Large  numbers  of  them  perish  from  year  to  year. 
A  few,  however,  succeed  in  penetrating  fhe  new  buds,  in  which  situation  they  are 
found  about  the  first  of  June.  Buds  infested  with  mites  survive  the  winter.  The 
buds  may  be  so  slightly  affected  that  they  develop  in  the  spring,  or  may  perish,  in 
which  case  the  mites  leave  the  buds  and  distribute  themselves  by  crawling.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mites  which  are  seen  crawling  about  in  early  spring  are  all  doomed 
to  perish,  and  it  is  therefore  not  recommended  that  any  insecticide  treatment  be 
given  at  that  time.  The  periotl  at  which  spraying  is  considered  effective  is  al)out 
the  last  week  in  June.  Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  Ajrion 
apricant,  Ogcinufril,  PhUeila  cruciferarum,  carrot  fly,  and  a  number  of  forest  and  fruit 
tree  insects,  including  Cryphalut  tiliic,  Xiphydria  droinedaritit,  OribcUa  orbicularis,  and 
Andrieus  glandium. 

An  account  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  laboratory  of  agricultural 
entomology  at  the  Koyal  High  School  of  Agriculture  in  Portici  from  its 
foundation  to  1901,  A.  Bbrlesb  (Rdazione  sullo  staio  e  sulla  aitivitA  del  laboror 
torio  di  enlomologia  agraria  presso  la  R.  Scuola  Superiore  di  AgricMura  in  Portici. 
Home:  G.  BerUro  &  Co.,  190^,  pp.  101,  Jigs.  3). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
collections  of  insects  and  books  belonging  to  the  institution.  The  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  are  described.  A  bibliography  of  the  entomological 
publications  from  the  laboratory  from  its  foundation  to  1901  i.'i  given.  The  Insects 
which  required  special  investigation  by  the  staff  of  the  laboratory  arc  briefly  men- 
tioned. .\mong  the  important  ones  are  Caloptemus  italicus,  Porthetia  chrysorrhaea, 
Dadylopius  cibri. 
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Injurious  ma«cta,  W.  Tx>chhbad  {OrUarw  Affr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpl.  laot.  pp. 
IS- JO,  Jig.  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  Paris  ptwn, 
hellebore,  insect  powder,  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  a  combination  ti 
Paris  jtreen  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  insects  which  were  especially  injnrioos 
durin);  the  reason  1901  were  Hessian  fly,  apple-tree  borers,  plant  lice,  San  Jorf 
scale  and  other  species  of  scale  insects,  as  well  as  potato-stalk  borer,  rose  chafer, 
asparagus  beetle,  and  tussock  moth.  It  is  reported  that  the  tussock  moth  is  at  pres- 
ent a  less  serious  enemy  of  the  shade  trees  than  it  was  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Third  report  of  the  State  entomolo^t  and  pathologist  on  the  San  Joai 
scale,  and  the  administration  of  the  crop-pest  laws  of  Virginia,  W.  B.  Axwooo 
{liichmmui,  Va.:  C.  W.  Saunden,  1901,  pp.  58,  ph.  10,  figs.  4,  map  1). — Brief  notes 
are  given  on  the  histor)'  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  Virginia.  Copies  are  given  of  the 
various  acts  of  the  State  legislature  which  have  been  passed  regarding  this  insect  and 
also  of  tlie  rules  and  requirements  for  the  government  of  the  State  entomologist  and 
pathologist  in  enforcing  the  law.  According  to  the  most  recent  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature the  Board  of  Crop  Pest  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  inspect  orchards  and 
other  premises,  and  are  specifically  charged  with  nursery  inspection  and  the  inspeo 
tion  of  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  from  outside  source*.  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  problems  connei-ted  with  the  inspection  of  imported  nursery  stock.  It  is 
urged  that  certificates  of  inspection  should  not  be  accepted  unless  they  are  issned 
from  offices  with  which  entomologists  of  known  standing  are  connected.  The  author 
gives  a  statement  of  the  requirements  in  the  ordinary  form  of  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion in  Virginia.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  inspection  laws  is  discussed 
and  it  is  argued  that  State  inspectors  should  not  be  asked  to  accept  certificates  with- 
out reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  person  who  signs  them. 

The  San  3ob6  scale  is  gradually  betwming  more  widely  dL-rtributed  throughout  the 
State.     Wherever  there  is  a  city  or  lai^  ^•ilIage  in  an  infested  county,  the  town  prop- 
erty is  usually  fomid  to  be  the  center  of  greatest  infestation.    In  general  the  local 
spread  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  is  still  slight;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  been  of 
a  serious  nature.     A  list  of  States  is  given  to  which  infested  nursery  stock  has  been 
traced,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  scale  by  State  nurseries  and  outside  nurseries  is 
presented  in  a  tabular  form.    The  author  discusses  the  general  condition  with  reptiA 
to  infestation  by  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  different  States.    The  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  which  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  Virginia  inspection  laws  are  San  Josf 
scale,  woolly  aphis,  peach  yellows,  black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  pear  blight  and 
twig  blight  of  apple,  and  crown  gall.     A  brief  description  is  giveli  of  each  one  of 
these  pests  and  the  most  effective  remedies  are  suggested  in  each  case.     Espetial 
attention  is  given  to  remedial  measures  against  San  Joefi  scale  and  the  results  of 
experiments  extending  over  several  years  are  supimarized.    It  is  concluded  that 
kerosene  furnishes  the  most  reliable  remedy  against  the  scale,  for  use  on  hardy  frnit 
trees  and  other  plants,  in  winter  or  summer.    There  is  some  danger  in  careless  lue 
of  kerosene  on  peach  trees  and  other  stone  fruits.     Soap  washes,  when  strong  enough 
to  be  effective,  are  found  to  Ije  more  dangerous  for  summer  work  than  kerosene  and 
much  more  expensive.    Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of 
kerosene  sprays.    It  is  urged  that  where  only  a  few  young  trees  or  plants  are  found 
infested  in  a  given  locality,  these  plants  should  be  destroyed,  since  in  this  way  the 
scale  may  be  destroyed  for  the  particular  locality.    The  author  does  not  believe  that 
the  San  Jos6  scale  can  be  exterminated,  but  the  methods  in  present  use  are  sufficient 
to  hold  it  in  check.     A  list  of  the  host  plants  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  are  given  and  a 
detailed  financial  statement  is  appendetl  to  the  report 

Treatment  for  San  Jos^  scale  in  orchards.  I,  Orchard  fumigation,  F.  .K. 
SiRKiNB  (Nev!  York  State  Sta.  Bid.  i!09,  pp.  S41S7ii,  pb.  70).— During  the  winter  of 
190(V-1901  a  number  of  apple  and  peach  trees  which  had  been  fumigated  during  the 
previous  winter  were  again  treated.     Tests  were  also  made  in  other  orchards  con- 
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tdstdng  of  a  mixture  of  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  chestnut,  and  walnut. 
Apple  trees  which  were  treated  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  25  gm.  cyanid  of  potash  per 
100  cubic  feet,  on  different  days  from  March  23  to  April  13,  received  no  injury. 
Peach  treas  which  were  fumigated  at  the  rate  of  15  gm.  per  100  cubic  feet  were  not 
injured,  while  a  number  of  trees  exposed  to  the  gas  generated  from  20  gm.  per  100 
cubic  feet  were  slightly  injured  and  the  grass  around  the  base  of  the  trees  was  killed. 
The  experiments  demonstrated  that  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  peach  trees  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  a  period  of  12  hours,  whatever  weight  of 
cyanid  of  potash  per  cubic  foot  was  used.  Vigorous  trees,  including  peach,  may  be 
treated  with  2J  oz.  of  cyanid  per  100  cubic  feet  for  not  more  than  30  minutes,  while 
the  trees  are  dormant.  Peach  trees  which  are  not  vigorous  may  be  injured  by  such 
treatment,  but  the  injury  is  not  usually  permanent.  Peach  trees  in  the  orchard  may 
be  treate<l  from  30  to  60  minutes  with  IJ  oz.  cyanid  per  cubic  foot,  even  after  the 
buds  begin  to  open.  Walnut,  chestnut,  plums,  and  cherries  will  endure  the  same 
treatment  as  peach. 

With  r^ard  to  the  effect  of  the  gas  on  scale  insects  the  experiments  showed  that 
fumigation  may  be  dependeil  upon  to  exterminate  the  San  Jos6  scale  on  orchard  trees 
of  medium  size.  Kxperiments  were  made  to  determine  the  best  proportions  in  which 
to  mix  the  cyanid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  It  was  found  that  a  slight  excess  of 
acid  and  from  2  to  4  times  the  usual  quantity  of  water  gave  rapid  and  uniform  action 
and  satisfactory  results.  The  smaller  the  pieces  of  cyanid  the  more  rapid  is  the 
chemical  action,  and  where  the  cyanid  is^lJtoken  too  finely  the  chemicals  may  be 
thrown  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are' contained  by  the  violence  of  the 
reaction. 

It  was  fotmd  that  in  fumigating  trees  when  the  earth  was  moist  about  50  per  ««nt 
of  the  gas  was  absorbed  by  the  soil.  It  is  recommended  that  double  the  amount  of 
cyanid  generally  used  for  nursery  stock  should  be  used  in  orchard  work. 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  in  connection  with  drawings  and  figures 
of  a  hexagonal  box  fumigator  designed  for  use  in  orchards.  The  chief  advantages 
of  this  fumigator  are  that  it  allows  a  rapid  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  cubic  con- 
tents, it  may  be  placed  aroun<l  a  tree  without  being  elevated  over  it,  it  contains  a 
minimum  amount  of  waste  space,  it  can  he  stored  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and 
it  does  not  break  oft  or  rub  the  buds.  The  cost  of  fumigation  varies  so  exceedingly, 
according  to  the  style  of  fumigator  use<l  and  other  conditions,  that  it  can  not  be  stated 
except  with  qualifications.  When  1  oz.  of  cyanid  is  used  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of 
space  the  cost  is  abont  12}  cts.  per  tree  when  fumigated  with  tents,  and  18  cts.  when 
treated  with  a  l)ox  fumigator. 

The  Aphididae  of  ITortli  America,  W.  D.  Hunter  (Tovxi  Sta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  61- 
JSS). — In  this  bulletin  the  author  has  compiled  a  list  of  titles  of  the  literature  on 
North  American  plant  lice.  A  list  of  titles  of  general  articles  is  given,  followed  by 
a  catalogue  of  the  family  Aphididte,  arranged  in  a  systematized  manner  with  refer- 
ence to  literature  under  each  species.  A  host  index  of  the  North  American  species 
of  Aphididie  is  also  presented,  and  the  bulletin  is  furnished  with  an  index  to  the 
species  of  plant  lice  which  are  discussed.  The  total  numlter  of  genera  recognized  in 
the  bulletin  is  32,  and  of  species  325. 

Familiar  butterflies  and  moths,  W.  F.  Kirby  (London,  Parit,  New  York,  and 
ildboume:  Cussell  &  Cv.,  Limited,  1901,  pp.  144,  pl»-  18,  figs.  4). — In  this  volume  the 
author  gives  a  general  description  of  the  appearance,  life  history,  and  habits  of  a 
number  of  common  lepidoptera,  including  various  families  of  butterflies  and  moths. 
Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths,  together  with 
notes  on  the  occurrence  of  these  insects  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  k  number 
of  species  considered  are  of  economic  importance,  and  their  foo<l  plants  are  men- 
tioned.    The  plates  illustrating  the  work  are  in  color  and  well  executed. 

The  codling:  moth  and  late  spraying  in  Oregon,  A.  B.  Cordlgv  ( Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  69,  pp.  lgl-160,  ph.  4. ) — The  author  gives  an  account  of  a  trip  through  certain 
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parts  of  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  <letennining  the  extent  of  infestation  of  apple 
orchanla  by  the  codling  moth.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  number  oi 
broods,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  only  2.  The  various  statements  which  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  3  or  4  broods  occur  are  not  based  on  breeding  records, 
but  simply  on  the  fact  that  larvae  and  eggs  may  })e  found  throughout  a  long  season 
and  that  the  different  stages  of  the  insect  may  be  pansed  through  in  a  comparativdy 
short  time  luder  favorable  conditions.  The  insect  is  described  in  its  different  stages 
and  an  account  is  given  of  its  life  history.  At  Corvallis  there  appears  to  be  no  rela- 
tion l)etween  the  time  at  which  the  apple  trees  bloom  and  the  dates  on  which  the 
moths  emerge.  Egg  laying  is  delayed  to  a  later  date  than  that  usually  given  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  first  eggs  were  observed  out  of  doors  on  June  21  and  deposition 
of  eggs  did  not  become  general  until  June  28;  the  petals  had  fadlen  by  April  28,  or  S 
months  previous.  Observations  during  the  years  1898  to  1900  showed  that  while  the 
blossoms  fell  at  dates  ranging  from  April  28  to  May  10,  the  egg  laying  did  not  begin 
before  the  middle  of  June  and  did  not  become  general  before  about  June  25.  In 
southern  and  eastern  Oregon  the  egg  laying  may  take  place  earlier. 

A  compilation  of  the  records  of  the  evening  temperature  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corvallis  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  temperature  rarely  reaches  60°  in  the  evening 
during  the  month  of  May.  Observations  indicate  that  the  codling  moths  rarely 
depoHit  eggs  when  the  evening  temperature  falls  much  below  60°  F.  The  ^gs  were 
found  by  the  author  in  orchards  at  all  times  from  the  latter  part  of  June  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  or  later.  They  were  found  more  commonly  upon  the  fruit  than  upon  the 
leaves.  The  length  of  the  larval  period  was  found  to  vary  from  16  to  24  days.  In 
bree<ling  cages  the  moths  of  the  first  brood  appeared  on  August  3,  from  larvse  which 
had  pupate<l  on  July  21,  and  the  moths  of  the  second  brood  emerged  on  May  29  of 
the  following  year  from  eggs  which  had  hatched  September  12. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  various  natural  enemies  of  the  codling  moth,  indudii^ 
fungus  diseases,  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects,  and  birds.  While  larige  numbers 
of  the  lar\-»  of  the  codling  moth  are  destroyed  by  fungus  disease,  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  fungus  could  be  successfully  used  in  an  artificial  way  in  controlling  the  pest 
The  most  important  help  in  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth  is  rendered  by  biide 
of  various  species. 

The  greatest  loss  from  the  codling  moth  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  other  parts 
of  Oregon  occurs  after  August  1.  Spraying  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  determining  the  relative  efficiency  of  early  and  late  applications.  Four 
applications  were  ma<le  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  was 
added  for  each  200  gal.  The  applications  were  made  on  May  13,  June  11,  June  25, 
and  August  11.  One  or  more  of  the  applications  were  omitted  from  some  of  the 
trees  in  order  to  determine  which  application  was  most  important.  These  experi- 
ments showed  that  up  to  July  20  only  2  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  infested, 
whether  they  had  been  sprayed  or  not.  The  first  application  seemed  to  be  valueless, 
and  the  second  and  third  nearly  so,  while  the  fourth  was  ap}>arently  the  only 
effective  one.  Similar  experiments  wero  repeated  for  1900,  the  applications  being 
made  May  7  to  14,  June  22  to  27,  July  26  to  28,  and  August  31  to  September  1.  In 
these  experiments  the  least  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  Ben  Davis,  of 
which  about  30  per  cent  were  wormy;  Newtown  pippins  standing  near  them  in  the 
same  orchard  were  almost  absolutely  free  from  codling  moth,  while  the  Baldwins 
were  infested  to  the  extent  of  about  1  or  2  per  cent.    Trees  that  were  given  the  last 

3  applications  showed  less  than  5  per  cent  infestation,  while  those  that  were  sprayed 

4  times  were  infested  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent.  •  It  is  believed  that  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  from  codling  moth  as  far  as  possible  the  fruit  should  be  kept  covered 
with  a  film  of  poison  from  the  time  when  the  earliest  eggs  are  deposited  until  the 
middle  of  September.  The  author  believes  that  the  expense  of  banding  is  hardly 
necessary  where  spraying  has  l)een  carefully  done. 
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In  an  appendix  to  the  bulletin  £.  L.  Smith  and  J.  I),  dwell  give  the  results  of 
insecticide  -work  in  their  orchards.  For  a  part  of  this  practical  work  arsenite  of 
Boda^was  used,  while  on  other  trees  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  London  purple  was 
applied.  Both  of  these  orchardists  have  found  it  possible  to  prevent  to  a  large 
extent  the  injury  of  the  codling  moth  and  therefore  believe  that  spraying  for  this 
purpose  is  profitable.  It  is  stated  that  much  of  their  success  has  dei>ended  upon 
spraying  during  the  first  or  second  week  in  September. 

Tlie  periodical  cicada  in  1902,  W.  D.  Hunter  ( K  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dimion  of 
Entomology  Ore.  44,  n.  ner.,  pp.  4,fig»-  ^)- — ^The  circular  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  brood  No.  X  was  due  to  appear  during  May  in  17  or  more  States  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  usual  recommendation  is  made  not  to  trim  fruit  trees  too 
closely  during  the  spring;  and  a  request  is  made  for  voluntary  reports  from  various 
localities  in  which  the  cicada  appears. 

Insect  enemies  of  forests  and  forest  products,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (Foretter,  7 
(1901) ,  \o.  10,  pp.  S50-S54,  fig*.  5). — Popular  notes  on  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees 
and  lumber,  with  special  reference  to  the  species  which  attack  coniferous  trees. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  further  experiments  for  deyising  practical 
plans  for  combating  the  attacks  of  forest  insects. 

Ixisects  injurious  to  elm  trees,  E.  P.  Felt  (A>m>  York  Stale  Figheries,  Game  and 
Forett  Com.  Rpt.  1899,  pp.  S51-S79,  ph.  S,  figs.  7). — Notes  are  given  on  various 
mechanical  and  chemical  methods  for  destroying  insects.  An  ac<'ountis  given  of  the 
life  history,  habits,  and  means  of  combating  elm-leaf  beetle,  bagwonn,  fall  webworm, 
antiopa  butterfly,  elm  borer,  and  elm  bark-louse. 

The  protection  of  fruit  trees  against  animal  enemies,  O.  TascAenbero  (Scltittz 
der  Ohgtbaume  gegen  feindlkhe  Tiere.  StiUtgati:  E.  Ulmer,  litOl,  pp.  $41,  fig*.  7S). — 
This  volume  constitutes  one  jjart  of  the  author's  treatise  on  insect  and  fungus  enemies 
of  fruit  trees.  In  the  introduction  a  general  account  is  given  of  the  anatomy  and 
classification  of  insects,  and  of  the  various  physical,  mechanical,  and  (rhemical  means 
which  have  been  adopted  for  destroying  insect  pests  upon  fruit  trees.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  insecticide  methods  which  are  best  suited  for  preventing  injuries 
from  insects  to  the  roots,  trunk,  buds,  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  various  fruit 
trees.  The  more<K>mmon  injurious  insects  are  mentioned  and  economic  and  biological 
notes  are  given  on  each  species  thus  discussed. 

Lantern  traps  and  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  V.  Vbrmokei.  ( Le* 
piiget  lumineux  et  la  deslriiriion  de*  insecle*  nuisibles.  Monlprllier :  Coutel  it  Smi,  10?, 
"  pp.  64,  fig*.  SI). — The  author  gives  a  general  historical  account  o(  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  lantern  traps  have  l)een  put  in  collecting  and  destroying  in.seet'.  A  large 
number  of  different  styles  of  traps  are  descril)ed  and  illustrated.  A  bibliography  of 
tht 'subject  is  given  and  a  list  of  economic  plants  is  presented  in  connection  witli  the 
most  important  injurious  insects  which  affect  each  plant  Exjtennients  have  shown 
that  a  large  variety  of  insects  may  be  captured  in  this  manner,  but  lantern  traps  are 
especially  effective  in  attracting  butterflies  and  moths.  A  calendar  is  presented 
showing  the  most  important  injurious  insects  which  appear  dunng  different  periods 
of  the  year  and  which  may  be  caught  by  means  of  lantern  traps. 

Fumig^ation  methods,  W.  G.  Johnson  {New  York:  Omiujf  .huld  Co.,  1902,  pp. 
SIS,  fig*.  8S). — In  this  volume  the  author  gives  a  general  account  of  the  use  of 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  carbon  bisulphid  in  fumigating  various  kinds  ol  orchard 
trees,  nursery  stock,  and  other  plants,  under  various  conditions.  The  vomme 
includes  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  this  gas  for  insecticule  purposes, 
the  method  of  generating  the  gas,  physiological  effects  on  plants,  effects  on  annual 
life,  the  apparatus  suitable  for  use  in  orchards,  cost  of  the  application,  equipment  for 
fumigating  nursery  stock,  construction  of  ventilators  and  floors,  methods  of  fumi- 
gating in  greenhouses  and  cold  frames,  application  in  mills,  elevators,  and  other 
buildings,  fumigation  of  grains  and  other  seeds,  the  diffusion  of  gas  in  the  air,  the 
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recent  work  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  and  the  economic  valne  of  fnTnigation. 
Abetracts  are  given  of  the  laws  regulating  nursery  and  orchard  inspection  and  fumi- 
gation in  the  ITnited  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  The  chapter  devote^  toa 
discussion  of  carbon  bisulphid  contains  on  account  of  the  use  of  this  chemical  in 
fumigating  seeds,  fruits,  plants,  mills,  aud  other  buildings;  in  the  destraction  oi 
insect  pests  in  clothes,  and  in  killing  prairie  dogs,  rats,  mice,  and  other  injorioiiB 
animals. 

Beport  of  analyaoa  of  Paria  green  and  other  insecticides  in  1901,  L.  L. 
Van  Sltkk  and  W.  H.  Andrews  (New  York  StaU  Sla.  Bui.  S04,  pp.  «^-«50).— The 
authors  analyzed  40  samples  of  Paris  green  and  found  tliat  the  amount  of  arsenic 
vatieil  from  56.13  to  62.87  per  cent.  So  far  as  the  total  arsenic  content  is  oonoemed 
the  Paris  green  examined  was  of  high  quality,  the  percentage  of  arsenic  being  greater 
than  that  required  by  law.  The  amount  of  free  arsenious  oxid  found  in  these  sam- 
ples varied  from  0.88  to  2.64  per  cent,  the  average  being  1.28  per  cent  This  quantity 
of  free  arsenic  is  considerably  below  the  danger  limit,  and  the  Paris  green  sold  in 
the  New  York  markets  is  therefore  considered  effective  and  safe.  The  amount  ol 
copper  in  the  samples  examined  varied  from  26.53  per  cent  to  31.14  percent.  Analy- 
ses were  also  made  of  English  Bug  Compound,  Laurel  Green,  London  purple,  and 
Paris-green  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Fungficides,  insecticides,  and  spraying  calendar,  G.  £.  Stone,  H.  T.  F^ 
NALD,  and  S.  T.  Mavnakd  (ifatsachuielU  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  15). — Brief  directions  for 
pre[>aring  and  applying  the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  their  comtHoa- 
tious,  together  with  a  spraying  calendar. 

A  new  fungus  disease  for  Rutherglen  btig  (Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  Wale*,  It 
(1901) ,  No.  li,  p.  7C^.9).— The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Colony  has  imported 
samples  of  Sporolrichum  globuliferum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fungus  may  be  of  some 
service  in  checking  the  ravages  of  Nymu  rinitor. 

Insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  J.  M.  Stbdman  (Mmouri  State  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt- 
1900,  pp.  lOi-107). — Brief  notes  on  pea  weevil,  species  of  bean  weevil,  QjUmdra 
granaria,  C.  oryzie,  Silfanus  surinamensis,  S.  ccufix,  and  the  Angoumois  grain  moth. 

Systematic  catalogue  of  the  galls  of  animal  origin  of  Europe  and  the  Med- 
iterranean basin,  G.  Dakboux  and  C.  Houard  (Catalogue  syttimatique  des  toodddkt 
de  V  Europe  el  du  Baegin  Miditerranefn.  Paris :  Laboraloire  <f  Evolution  det  £trf»  Organ- 
itis,  1901,  pp.  644,  fig»-  86S). — The  authors  classify  the  various  gall  formations,  which 
are  found  on  plants  and  which  are  due  to  animals,  in  a  system  which  is  based  on  the 
part  of  the  plant  which  is  affected.  In  general,  plant  galls  may  be  classified  into 
those  which  affect  the  apex  of  growth  and  those  which  affect  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
growing  parts.  Each  general  class  may  then  be  divided  according  to  the  actual  struc- 
ture which  is  attacked.  Galls  which  affect  the  tip  of  growing  parts  may  he  arranged 
into  classes  according  as  the  fruit,  inflorescence,  flower,  bud,  or  apex  of  twigs  are 
affected,  while  the  other  general  classes  of  galls  may  be  subdivided  into  those  whidi 
affect  the  root,  stem,  or  twig  and  leaf.  The  species  of  animals  which  cause  the  rarious 
plant  growths  belong  to  the  following  families:  Eryophyidte,  Cynipidse,  Tenthredi- 
nidse,  Cecidomyidte,  Aphididse,  and  Psyllidse. 

The  mosquitoes  of  Paris,  their  injuries,  and  means  of  eradication,  R. 
Blancharo  (Arch.  Purasit.,  5  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  615-635). — The  only  species  of 
mosquito  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  find  in  Paris  is  OuJex  pipieru.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  other  authors,  however.  Anopheles  maaUipermU  has  been  also 
found  in  the  city.  The  author  gives  brief  notes  on  diseases  with  which  moequitoee 
are  supposed  to  be  connected  as  carriers  of  infection,  and  on  the  habits  and  life  his- 
tory of  these  insects.  In  combating  mosquitoes  a  discussion  is  given  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  method  of  adding  pyrethrum  flowers  to  water  in  which  moeqoito  larv»  an 
found.  In  destroying  adult  mosquitoes  the  use  of  various  substances  for  fumigation 
is  discussed.     These  substances  include  essence  of  terebinth,  iodoform,  efalorofonn, 
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ether,  flowers  of  pyrethrum,  and  a  mixture  of  these  flowers  and  the  root  of  valerian 
(sold  under  the  name  "zanzolina" ).  The  draining  of  stagnant  pools  and  the  appli- 
cstiou  of  kerosene  to  the  surface  of  water  in  which  mosquito  larvte  are  found  are  dis- 
cuaed. 

Mosquito  brig^adea  and  how  to  organize  them,  R.  Ross  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  190S,  pp.  100). — A  general  account  is  given  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  different  species  of  mosquitoes,  with  special  reference  to  the  locations  in  which  the 
larvBB  are  found.  The  author  outlines  in  detail  a  system  of  oi^nized  effort  for  the 
destruction  of  mosquitoes  in  and  near  towns.  The  scheme  embraces  the  collection 
and  removal  of  tin  cans,  broken  bottles,  and  other  receptacles  in  which  water  might 
be  collected  and  mosquito  larvte  might  occur.  Especial  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
drainage  of  pools  and  small  ponds  of  stagnant  water  in  which  mosquitoes  are  known 
to  breed.  It  is  urged  that  in  towns  where  mosquitoes  occur  in  large  numbers  organ- 
ized effort  should  be  put  forth  to  combat  them  according  to  approved  methods.  A 
superintendent,  who  should  preferably  be  a  medical  or  sanitary  oflScer,  is  to  l>e 
assisted  by  a  number  of  workmen,  and  the  men  are  to  visit  all  premises  in  the  town 
at  regular  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extensive  breeding  of  mosqui- 
toes. It  is  not  hoped  that  these  efforts  will  be  successful  in  exterminating  mosquitoes, 
even  in  a  limited  area,  but  it  is  believed  that  their  numbers  may  be  greatly  reducetl. 
The  author  reviews  the  more  important  literature  on  the  subject  and  gives  biblio- 
graphical references  to  the  chief  works  on  mosquitoes. 

Inaects  beneficial  to  horticulturists,  J.  S.  Hine  {Proc.  Coliimhtis  Hort.  Sac.,  16 
(liioi).  No.  l,pp.26-S9). — Brief  notes  on  the  relationship  of  predaceous  and  para8iti<; 
insects  to  horticulture. 

B«port  of  the  lectiire  on  apiculture,  H.  R.  Rowsomb  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
EUpt.  Fann  Rpt.  1901,  pp.  125,  126). — It  was  found  that  by  placing  queens  in  an 
invertwl  glass  carboy  and  then  introducing  drones  the  desireil  cross  could  easily  be 
secured.  Much  difficulty  has  V)een  experienced  heretofore  in  controlling  the  fertili- 
zation of  queens.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  ei^nomy  in  the  utiliisation  of  par- 
tially filled  sections  in  feeding  them  back  to  the  swarms. 

Bee  culture,  G.  W.Williams  (Mlitouri  Slate  ltd.  Agr.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  r/-*7).— Brief 
notes  on  the  various  processes  connected  with  raising  bees,  including  the  general  sys- 
tem of  management,  wintering,  and  bee  pasture  The  author  claims  to  have  obtained 
profitable  returns  from  the  cultivation  of  certain  ))ee  plants  exclusively  for  honey 
These  plants  included  Simpson's  honey  plant,  cure-all,  and  fig  wort. 

A  simple  fixed  frame  and  an  improved  bottom  board,  H.  R.  STEPn^tis(  Queens- 
land Agr.  Jour.,  9  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  666). — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  2  cheap  and 
convenient  devices  for  use  in  beehives. 

Annual  report  of  the  Koyal  Sericultural  Station  at  Padua  (Ann.  R.  fUaz. 
Baeol.  Padova,  29  (1900),  pp.  ISl,  pi.  1). — This  rejKirt  contains  a  number  of  articles 
relating  to  sericulture,  among  which  the  following  may  tie  mentioned :  The  work  of 
the  Royal  Sericultural  Station  for  the  year  1900,  E.  Verson  (pp.  5-11) ;  The  organi- 
zation of  markets  for  silkworm  cocoons  in  Italy,  E.  Verson  (pp.  1.5-40  and  97-104); 
Armature  of  the  prolegs  of  the  silkworm  larvie,  E.  Verson  (pp.  41-65);  .\  disease 
of  spinners  and  rearers  of  the  silkworm,  E.  Quajat  (pp.  66-76) ;  Rapid  and  gradual 
incubation,  E.  Quajat  (pp.  77-84);  Influence  of  the  time  of  washing  the  eggs  upon 
hatching  in  the  spring,  and  upon  accidental  hatching  in  autumn,  E.  Quajat  (pp.  8.5- 
89);  Creolm  in  the  silk  industry,  E.  Verson  (pp.  90-96).  It  was  found  that  the 
vapor  of  creolin  unifonnly  exercises  a  poisonous  influence  on  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  mortality  in  the  eggs  may  vary  from  4  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  are  expo8e<l  to  crcHjIin.  A  bibliography  of  literature 
relating  to  sericulture  whicli  appeared  in  1900  and  1901  is  appended  to  the  report. 
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B«port  of  the  department  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  uae  of 
preservatiTes  and  coloring  matters  in  the  preservation  and  coloring  of  food 
(Lmidun:  Eyre  <k  Spottitwoode,  1901,  pp.  XXXVI\-497,  fig*.  SS).—'T\\\b  volume  con- 
tains the  detailed  report  of  the  British  official  committee  on  food  preservatives  ap- 
pointed in  1899,  together  with  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendices  reporting  a  number 
of  special  investigations,  experiments,  and  discussions  or  summaries.  A  number  of 
these  have  to  do  with  such  topics  as  the  law  and  practice  in  certain  foreign  coantries 
and  the  British  colonies  as  to  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  food;  the  uwof 
preservatives  in  dairy  and  vegetable  products,  the  use  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  foods,  drinks,  and  drugs;  analyses  of  milk  and  other  products  with  a  riew 
to  detecting  preservatives  and  coloring  matters;  analyses  of  conunercial  preservatiTes; 
physiological  experiments,  and  related  topics.  Bearding  the  use  of  preservatiTes 
and  copper  salts,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  (which  consisted  of  Herbert 
Maxwell,  T.  E.  Thorpe,  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  and  F.  W.  Tunniclifie)  were  as  follows: 

"That  the  use  of  formaldehyde  or  formalin,  or  preparations  thereof,  in  foods (v 
drinks  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that  salicylic  add  be  not  used  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  1  grain  per  pint  in  liquid  food  and  1  grain  per  ]x>nnd  in  solid  food.  Iti 
presence  in  all  cases  to  be  declared. 

"That  the  use  of  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter  whatever  in  milk  offered 
for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  constituted  an  offense  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts. 

"That  the  only  preservative  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  in  cream  be  boric  add 
or  mixtures  of  boric  acid  and  borax,  and  in  amount  not  exceeding  0.2.5  per  cent 
expressed  as  boric  acid.  The  amount  of  such  preservative  to  l>e  notifie<l  by  a  labd 
upon  the  vessel. 

"That  the  only  preservative  permitte<l  to  be  used  in  butter  and  margarine  be  boric 
acid  or  mixtures  of  boric  acid  and  borax,  to  lie  used  in  proportions  not  exceeding 
0.5  per  cent  expressed  as  boric  acid. 

"  That  in  the  case  of  all  dietetic  preparations  intende«l  for  the  use  of  invalids  cr 
infants  chemical  preservatives  of  all  kinds  be  prohibited. 

"That  the  use  of  copper  salts  in  the  so-calle<l  greening  of  preserved  foods  be 
prohibited." 

F.  W.  Tunnicliffe  presented  a  minority  report  which  was  not  averse  to  the  reason- 
able use  of  copper  salts  for  greening  vegetables. 

ExperimenU  upon  the  effect  of  hoiraeie  acid  and  formaldehyde  upon  the  lire  <rri^ 
growth,  and  food  assimilaiion  of  young  tucking  pig*,  A.  /).  Hall,  H.  f!.  Hammond,  aitd 
F.  W.  Tunnicliffe  (pp.  306-311,  figs.  4). — Digestion  and  nitrogen  metabolism  experi- 
ments, in  which  boracic  acid  and  formaldehyde  were  added  to  the  rations  of  pigi^ 
are  rejwrted.    The  authors'  general  conclusions  follow: 

"The  exjieriments  conducted  with  boracic  acid  showed  a  negative  result  attending 
the  ailministration  of  this  substance,  and  a  combinative  examination  of  the  feces  of 
a  boracised  and  normal  pig  showed  nosensible  difference  in  theamoimtsof  fat,  nitro- 
gen, and  fil)er  digeste<l  in  the  2  cases.  Formalin  gave  similar  results;  the  adminis- 
tration of  fonnalin  did  not  materially  alter  the  rate  of  growth. 

"  Our  experiments  would  show  that  the  digestion  of  young,  rapidly  growing  pig& 
as  reflected  in  their  general  health  and  increase  in  live  weight,  is  not  sensibly  affected 
by  the  regular  administration  over  a  long  period,  of  doses  of  boracic  acid  and  formalin 
in  much  larger  proportions  than  they  are  usually  employed  for  the  preservmtioD  ol 
food." 

Heporl  upon  certain  experiments  made  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  copper  ingeMtd  «<* 
artificially  coppered  peat  ig  abnorbed  and  relained  hy  the  human  body,  F.  W.  TViroiidi^ 
(p.  312). — Experiments  with  man  on  the  effect  of  <"opper  are  reported,  in  which  tbe 
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amoante  eaten  and  excreted  in  the  urine  and  feces  were  determined.  The  general 
conclusions  follow: 

"From  our  research,  we  r^ard  the  conclusion  justified  that  copper,  when  ingested 
in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  carefully  preserved  peas,  is  for  the  most  part  voided 
directly  with  the  feces,  and  differs,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  absorption  and  retention 
by  the  human  body,  from  the  ordinary  salts  of  copper." 

Report  on  the  influence  of  formic  aldehyde  upon  the  metabolixm  of  children,  F.  W.  Tun- 
mdiffe  and  Otto  Rotenheim  (pp.  313-336,  figs.  10). — Abstracted  from  another  publica- 
tion (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  774). 

Report  on  the  influence  of  boric  acid  atid  borax  upon  the  general  metabolism  of  cliildren, 
F.  IF.  Tunnidiffe  and  Otto  Rotenheim  (pp.  337-354,  figs.  9).— The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  reviewed  and  experiments  on  the  effect  of  borax  and  boric  acid  reported, 
in  which  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  the  assimilation  of  fat 
were  the  special  features  studied.    The  conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow: 

"  [As  regards  boric  acid]  small  doses  up  to  1  gm.  per  diem,  continued  for  some  time, 
exert,  in  healthy  or  delicate  children,  no  influence  upon  proteid  metabolism.  The 
assimilation  of  the  proteid  food  was  improved  in  one  healthy  child  (B).  The  phos- 
phorus metabolism  was  unaffected  in  all  cases.  The  assimilation  of  phosphorus  was  in 
all  cases  improved.  The  assimilation  of  fat  was  not  affected.  The  body  weight 
increased  in  all  cases.  The  quantity  of  dry  feces  was  not  affected.  Their  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  percentage  was  slightly  decreased.  No  inhibitory  effect  upon  intestinal 
putrefaction  could  l)e  demonstrated. 

"  [As  regards  borax]  continued  doses  of  1.5  gm.  have  no  influence  in  healthy  or 
delicate  children  upon  proteid  metabolism.  The  proteid  assimilation  was  unaf- 
fected in  healthy  children,  slightly  depressed  in  the  delicate  child.  The  phosphorus 
metabolism  was  not  affected  in  healthy  or  delicate  children.  The  assimilation  of 
phosphorus  was  improved  in  all  cases,  the  improvement  being  least  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  delicate  child.  The  fat  assimilation  was  improved  in  the  case  of  one 
healthy  child,  and  unaffected  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  body  weight  was 
increased  in  all  cases;  the  increase  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  delicate  child. 
The  weight  of  dry  feces  and  their  nitrogen  phosphorus  percentage  remained  unaltered. 
Borax  tended  rather  to  increase  intestinal  putrefaction. 

"  [When  given  together]  both  boric  acid  and  borax  were  quickly  eliminate<l,  no 
cumulative  action  being  therefore  probable.  Neither  boric  acid  nor  borax  in  any 
way  affected  the  general  health  and  well-being  of  the  children." 

Di^stibility  of  proteins,  A.  Jolles  {Monatiih.  Chem.,  -iS  {1901),  pp.  991-995; 
aU.  in  Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  SI  (190g),  No.  S,  p.  ise).— The  author  has  shown  in 
earlier  investigations  that  there  are  differences  in  the  constitution  of  protei<lfl,  and 
that  the  constitution  influences  the  portion  of  nitrogen  which  is  converted  into  urea 
on  oxidation.  Experiments  with  man  were  undertaken  to  learn  the  comparative 
nutritive  value  of  casein  and  fibrin,  the  former  yielding  about  73  per  cent  of  its 
nitrogen  as  urea  and  the  latter  about  45  per  cent.  In  the  casein  )>erio<l  10.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  absorbed,  and  in  the  fibrin  jjericnl  34.3  per 
cent.  According  to  the  author,  therefore,  the  physiological  nutritive  value  of  the 
proteids  as  regards  nitrogen  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  urea  forming  groups.  The 
hexone  bases  were  apparently  less  completely  utilized  than  the  nitrogenous  bases, 
since  they  could  be  detected  quantitatively  in  the  feces. 

Sixth  report  on  food  products,  E.  II.  Jenkins  (Connecticut  Stale  Sta.  Rpl.  1901, 
pt.  S,  pp.  9f>-10i). — The  State  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  frntds  are  quoted,  and<letail8 
of  the  work  of  the  station  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  given.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  1,686  samples  were  examined. 

Milk  and  cream,  A.  L.  Winton,  I.  F.  Harris,  and  M.  Silverman  (Connecticut Slate 
Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pt.  9,  pp.  102-118). — Of  samples  of  milk  analyze<l  <hiring  the  year,  8.5 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  the  greater  part  by  skimming  or  watering. 
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Added  preservatives,  either  formaldehyde  or  borax,  were  found  in  9  sampler.    One 
Hample  of  cream  wan  found  to  contain  formaldehyde. 

Coifee,  A.  L.  Winton  {Connfctieut  Stale  fVa.  Kpt.  1901,  pt.  i,  pp.  //.<»-/ *^).—SevBi 
sainplee  of  ooSee  beans  and  50  of  coffee  were  examined,  5  of  these  (all  ground  coffee) 
were  found  to  be  adulterate<l. 

Jellies,  jams,  and  preserve*,  A.  L.  Winton,  A.  W.  Ogdbn,  and  C  Lakgut 
{Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pt.  2,  pp.  lgS-lS4). — Jellies  and  similar  prodncts  ind 
their  process  of  manufacture  are  briefly  described.  Analyses  of  66  samples  are 
reporte*!.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  found  to  be  pore,  51  per  cent  adnl- 
teratetl,  and  30  per  wnt  marke<l  compound. 

Tomato  catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  other  sauc«s,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ogmx 
(Cunnecticul  State  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pt.  ^,  pp.  «5-i.^).— During  the  year  106  sample 
were  examined;  21  contained  no  added  preservative,  and  20  no  artificial  eoloring 
matter. 

CrSme  de  menthe,  crSme  de  violstte,  crSme  de  rose,  and  other  cordials, 
A.  L.  WiNTojj,  A.  \V.  OoBBN,  and  C.  Lanoluv  (ConneHinU  Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pL 
S,  pp.  144-14S). — Of  the  28  samples  of  cordials  examined,  all  but  6  contained  added 
coloring  matter,  3  contained  added  vegetable  dyes,  and  the  others  chemical  colon. 

Vanilla  extract,  A.  L.  Winton  and  M.  Silverman  ( Connecticut  State  Sia.  Rpt.  1901, 
pi.  S,  pp.  149-16ii). — Of  the  62  samples  examined,  15  were  found  to  be  unadulterated. 

"Vanilla  crystals,"  A.  L.  Winton  and  M.  Silverman  (Qtnuerticutt^ate  SUi.RpL 
1901,  pt.  S,  pp.  le-i-iea). — .According  to  the  authors,  a  flavoring  material  called 
"vanilla  crystals"  consisted  of  sugar  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  \'aiiilliD 
and  coumarin. 

Lemon  extract,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ooden  (ConneclicxU  State  Sta.  RpL  mi, 
pt.  3,  pp.  16S-174)  ■ — Fifty-one  of  the  66  samples  examined  were  foumi  to  l)e  below 
the  standard;  4  samples  were  marked  compound. 

Orange  extract,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ogdbn  (ComuHicul  Stale  Sla.  RjL 
1901,  pt.  £,  pp.  175,  176). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  are  reported. 

Miscellaneous  flaToring  extracts,  A.  L.  Winton  (Connecticut  Slate  Sla.  Rpt 
1901,  pi.  2,  pp.  177,  178). — A  number  of  fruit  flavoring  extracts  were  examined. 

"Prostlene,"  A.  W.  Ooden  (Connecticut  StaU  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pi.  9,  p.  179}.- 
Three  samples  of  this  material  for  making  icing,  etc.,  were  examined. 

The  use  of  coal-t(ur  dyes  in  foods,  A.  L.  Winton  (Connecticut Slate  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, 
pt.  2,  pp.  179-182). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  adtdteration  of  tea  with  tea  frtiit,  A.'L.  Winton  (Cmrnedicut  Slate  Sla. 
Rpt.  1901,  pt.  2,  p.  188,  fig.  1). — Tea  fruit  was  identifled  as  an  adulterant  of  tea. 

"Puregg,"  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ogdbn  (Connedicul  Slate  Sla.  RpL  1901, 
pt.  2,  p.  184). — Judging  by  an  examination  this  material  consisted  of  desiccated  egg^ 
with  a  small  amount  of  coal-tar  dye  and  salicylic  acid. 

Fungicide,  A.  L.  Winton  and  M.  Silverman  (Oonnedical  State  Sla.  Rpl.  1901, 
pt.  S,  pp.  184,  185). — This  material,  which  is  recommended  for  preserving  cider  and 
sweet  wines,  contained,  according  to  the  authors,  a  large  amount  of  sodium  bensoate. 

"Hyper-samphire,"  A.  L.  Winton  and  M.  Silverman  (Connecticut  Slate  Sta.  RpL 
1901,  pt.  2,  pp.  185,186).— f  torn  an  analysis  of  this  material,  which  is  sold  for  pre- 
serving eggs,  "it  appears  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  consists  of  common 
salt,  the  remainder  being  free  salicylic  acid,  sodium  salicylate,  and  small  amounts  of 
sulphites,  bisulphites,  and  sulphates.  One  and  one-third  ounces  of  a  mixture  ol  3 
parts  of  salicylic  acid  and  1  part  of  sodium  bisulphate,  costing  not  more  than  15  eta., 
would  have  about  the  same  value  as  4  ozs.  of  hyper-samphire  for  use  in  the  preserv- 
ing solution  described." 

Spices,  A.  L.  Winton  and  M.  Silverman  ( Connecticut  State  Sla.  Rpt.  1901,  pi.  I, 
pp.  186-193). — Details  of  the  examination  of  216  samples  of  bulk  spices  are  reported, 
of  which  29  per  cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 
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Cream  of  tartar,  A.  W.  Ogden  ( Connecticut  State  -Slu.  Rjil.  1901,  jA.  S,  pp.  194, 195).— 
The  examination  of  41  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  is  reported. 

Kacaroni,  spagrhetti,  vermiceUi,  and  noodles,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ouden 
{QmnecHcut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pt.  2,  pp.  196-30g).— The  authors  examined  83 
samples  of  Italian  pafites  and  noodles.  The  proximate  (imposition  is  reported,  as 
well  as  data  regarding  the  presence  of  added  coloring  matter,  etc. 

Hiscellaneous  examinations,  A.  L.  Winton,  A.  W.  Ogoek,  and  M.  Silverman 
(^OmnediciU  Stale  Stn.  JR/d.  1901,  pt.  S,  pp.  SOS-204). — Konut,  said  to  be  a  cocoanut 
product;  cooking  oil,  consisting  largely  or  entirely  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  a  number 
of  samples  of  bntter,  flour,  baking  powder,  spices,  etc.,  sent  by  private  individuals 
were  examine<l. 

Kicroacopic  investigation  of  firuits,  A.  L.  Winton  ( Connecticut  Slate  Sta.  Rjit. 

1901,  pt.  2,  pp.  225, 226) . — Brief  statements  are  made  concerning  the  microscopic 
investigations  which  the  author  has  undertaken  with  fruits. 

Food  products  examined  for  the  dairy  commissioner  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  July  81,  1901  {Connectiatl  Stale  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pi.  2,  pp.  20.0-207) .—Briel 
statements  are  made  concerning  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  butter, 
molasses,  and  vinegar. 

Meats  and  meat  products  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  H.  E.  Alvord 
{  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  InduMry  Rpt.  1900,  }>p.  22.i-S.S4). — A  descriptive 
article. 

Food  grains  of  India,  A.  H.  Church  (London:  Chapman  A  Hall,  1886, 
pp.  Xl-i  ISO,  pis.  35;  Sup.  1901,  pp.  VIII -\^  23) .—The  major  jiortion  of  this  volume 
consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  containing  a  botanical  description  and  chem- 
ical analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cereals,  legumes,  etc.,  used  as  food  in  India.  The 
supplement  contains  similar  data  for  grains  examined  since  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished, including  among  other  materials  Polish  millet  (Paxpalum  mnguinale) ;  black 
Burmese  rice  (Oryai»a/i»a);  bamboo  seed  (5amfcu«»<«/da);  buckwheat  of  the  higher 
Himalaya  {Fagopyrum  lataricum  var.  hbnalaica);  and  gorgon  fruit  {Kuryale  ferox). 

Ohrain  foods  in  Manchuria,  H.  B.  Miller  (  U.  S.  Conmitar  Rpts.,  68  (1901),  No. 
S5S,  pp.  541-543). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  use  of  tall  millet,  wheat,  imported 
flour,  beans,  maize,  and  vermicelli  by  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria. 

Further  notice  on  milling  qualities  of  different  varieties  of  wheat,  E.  H. 
GuRNEvand  G.  NoRRi8(Jyr.  Gcu.  Nein Souih  Wales,  12(1901),  No.  2, pp.  1402-1425). — 
Continuing  previous  work  (M.  8.  B.,  11,  p.  242),  the  authors  give  in  tabular  form 
details  of  the  milling  properties  of  98  samples  of  wheat. 

Becent  experiments  with  sweet  potatoes  (  West  Indian  Bui.,  2  (1900),  No.  4, 
pp.  293-302). — Tests  on  drying  and  grinding  sweet  potatoes  are  reported,  as  well  as 
an  analysis  of  the  resulting  sweet-potato  flour. 

Peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  their  milling  products,  A.  Koehler  (Landw.  Vers. 
Slat.,  55  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  40I-4S4,  pis.  2). — An  extended  summary  of  investigations 
on  this  subject. 

New  or  little  known  oil-bearing  seeds  of  the  French  colonies,  E.  Heckbl 
(Lfs graines grasses rumveUesoupeuconnuesdes  colonies  francaises.    Paris:  A.  Challamel, 

1902,  pp.  IV+ 187,  Jigs.  32). — Oil-bearing  seeds  are  described  and  discussed,  and  in 
many  rases  analytical  data  are  reported. 

OUve  oil:  Its  source,  production,  character,  and  uses,  F.  Boehm  (Ijondon: 
F.  Boehm,  1901). — The  subject  is  treated  as  follows:  (1)  Botanical  origin,  habitat, 
and  character  of  the  plant;  (2)  method  of  preparing  the  oil;  (3)  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  trees;  (4)  production  and  export  of  various  countries;  (5)  chemical 
and  physical  characters  of  the  oils;  (6)  pests  which  attack  the  orchards;  and  (7) 
uses. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  sweet  raisin  wine,  A.  Schnebgans  (Arch. 
Pharm.,  239  (1901),  No.  8,  pp.  689-691). — ^The  composition  of  3  sorts  of  raisin  wine 
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ie  re|>orted.    Two  eamplea  were  made  from  Taate  currants  and  the  third  from  i 
front  Asia  Minor. 

Food  and  drug's,  C.  J.  Hiouinbon  (London:  Effingham  'H'Umm;  rei\  in  Analyil,/: 
( /9ft?),  Apr.,  p.  1S6). — A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  volume  which, 
according  to  the  sub-title,  is  designed  as  a  manual  for  solicitors,  public  analysts, 
insjtectors,  etc.,  and  contains  a  consolidation  of  the  various  food  acts  of  Great  Britain. 

Handbook  of  hygriene,  T.  Wbvl  (Handbuch  der  Hygiene.  Jena:  Oattar  /^«*<t, 
1901,  Sup.  1,  pp.  74  -\  S6-\-S,5,  fifft.  6,  dgmt.  17). — This  volume  contains  3  papers,  xii. 
Notes  on  school  hygiene  and  that  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  by  L.  Burgeislein; 
The  hygiene  of  labor  in  an  atnio8i>here  of  compressed  air,  by  P.  Silberstem;  and  The 
hygiene  of  the  alcohol  question,  by  A.  Delbriick. 

Handbook  of  public  health,  laboratory  work,  and  food  inspectioiL,  O.  W. 
A.snRKws  {Tjondott:  Bailli^c,  Tindall  A  Cox;  PoHtmoiUh:  CharpentierJc  Oo.,  1901, pp. 
29J,fig».  74)- — ^This  volume  is  divi<lt«<l  into  3  parts.  The  first  considers  the  inspectim 
of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  intended  for  human  food;  the  second  the  inspection  of 
water,  air,  and  milk,  and  other  food  stuffs,  as  well  as  alcoholic  beverages.  In  the 
third  ]>art  meteorology  and  the  influence  of  various  atmospheric  phenomena  on  health 
and  dixease  are  treate<l  of. 

Hygriene  of  the  stomach,  a  practical  dietetic  guide,  K.  Mosin  (Vhyg&ne  dt 
VdUomac;  guide  praiique  de  V (ilimeiUation.  Pari*:  Oclave  Doin,  jtp.  XV-r^^J). — The 
princiiml  animal  and  vegetable  foods  are  discussed,  as  well  as  condiments,  beverages, 
diet,  and  relate*!  topics.     .'V  new  edition. 

Report  on  dieting  of  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  and  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses  in  Scotland,  J.  C.  Dun  lop  (OUuigou-:  Jame*  Iledderwick  it-  Son»,  190i,  pp. 
98) . — K  number  of  dietary  studies  are  reported  and  discussed,  and  su^estions  for 
improvement  are  offered 

AHIMAL  PEOSUCTIOV. 

The  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  by  camivora  and  herbivora,  W.  Best,- 
MAN.N  (Arch.  Exjier.  Path.  u.  Phartnakol.,  47  (1901),  pp.  77-81;  ubt.  in  Chem.  CmM., 
190 J,  I,  So.  ,i,  pp.  319,  -VO).— The  author  t«ll8  attention  to  the  fact  that  dogs  ordi- 
narily excrete  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine,  but  when  calcium  carbonate  is  feil  they 
excrete  the  phosphorus  in  the  feces.  The  author  shows  that  if  sodium  phosphate  is 
inje(;te<l  subcutaneously  it  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys,  even  if  calcium  rar- 
bonate  is  supplied  in  the  food.  The  diminished  amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  urine  when  the  diet  contains  an  abundance  of  calcium  carbonate  is  r^arded  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  absorbed,  and  not  to  the  excretion  of  absorbed  phos- 
phoric acid  through  the  intestine.  In  experiments  with  herbivora  (sheep)  the 
phosphoric  acid  suljcutaneously  injected  was  excreted  in  the  feces.  Glycerin  phos- 
phoric acid  when  subcutaneously  injected  was  excreted  by  a  dog  in  the  urine  and 
by  a  sheep  in  the  feces  as  inorganic  phosphoric  acid. 

Note  on  the  cleava^  of  sugar  from  protein,  J.  Wohlgbmcth  (Berlin.  KHn. 
Wchmchr.,  S7  (1900),  pp.  746-74S;  abs.  in  ZUchr.  Unlermch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenxumd.,  S 
( 1902),  No.  6,  p.  S60) . — A  number  of  experiments  are  reported. 

The  effect  of  sugar  on  the  organism,  P.  Albertoni  ((knM.  Phytiol.,  15  (1901), 
pp.  467-459;  Chem.  Centbl.,  1903,  I,  No.  1,  p.  59). — Experiments  with  a  dog  showed 
that  grape  sugar  increasetl  the  action  of  the  heart  Data  are  recorded  concerning 
the  resorption  of  grape  sugar  in  the  intestines. 

Effect  of  sodium  nitrate  on  the  metabolism  of  dogs,  E.  Rost  (Arb.  K.  Getttnd- 
heUmimte,  IS  (1901),  pp.  78-99;  abs.  in  ZUrhr.  Ihitermch.  Nahr.  u.  Genumna.,S(I90t), 
No.  S,  pp.  121, 132). — The  effects  of  large,  medium,  and  small  doses  of  saltpeter  were 
studied.    Neither  small  nor  large  doses  affected  the  general  condition,  appetite,  or 
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body  weight.  Small  doses  did  not  affect  metabolism  or  the  secretion  of  urine. 
Laiiger  doses  increased  the  secretion  of  urine  and  diminished  the  metabolism  ot 
nitrogen. 

<  Velvet  iMaii  as  forage  and  food,  H.  K.  Millkr  ( Florida  Sta.  Bui.  60,  pp.  457- 
46i,  466,  4S6). — In  a  digestion  experiment  with  2  steers  the  average  coefficients  of 
digestibility  of  green  velvet-bean  vines  were  as  follows:  Dry  matter,  69.3;  protein, 
73.3;  fat,  81.3;  crude  fiber,  59.6;  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  82.4  per  cent.  The  average 
coefficients  of  digestibility  of  velvet-bean  hay  of  poor  quality  were  as  follows:  Dry 
matter,  74.2;  protein,  68.8;  fat,  78.7;  crude  fiber,  78;  nitrogen-free  extract,  75.7; 
and  ash,  20.4  per  cent.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the  digested  portion  in  the  2  tests 
with  green  velvet-bean  vines  were  1:5.3  and  1:5.7.  Similar  values  for  the  2  tests 
with  velvet-bean  hay  were  1: 12  and  1: 11.4.  Using  the  same  coeflficients  of  diges- 
tion obtained  with  the  poor  hay,  it  is  calculated  that  the  nutritive  ratio  of  good  velvet- 
bean  hay  cut  when  the  pods  were  well  formed  would  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6. 
The  details  of  the  experiment  are  recorded  in  both  cases. 

Relative  to  the  food  value  of  the  beana,  it  is  stated  that  in  many  cases  stottk  seem 
reluctant  to  eat  the  material  at  first,  but  do  so  greedily  upon  becoming  accustomed 
to  it.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  beans  and  of  the  beans 
and  pods: 

CumjmritUm  of  velvet  beans. 


Bean 
and  pod. 

Shelled 
bean. 

Water 

Percent. 
12.28 
17.13 

4.61 
14.25 
47.72 

4.01 

Pereenl. 
11  46 

Protein 

22  69 

Fats, 

6  60 

Cnid'  Hber 

7.66 

Ash 

3.16 

Furze,  whin,  or  grorse  (Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  Australia,  5  {1901),  No.  4,  pp. 
SiO,  321). — Notes  on  the  feeding  value  and  methods  of  feeding  gorse. 

Feeding:  stuff  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  ( Maine  t^a.  But.  80, 
pp.  41-64). — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Feeding  Stuff  law, 
analyses  have  been  made  of  a  number  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal 
of  different  brands,  gluten  feed,  germ-oil  meal,  linseed  meal  of  different  brands, 
flaxseed  meal,  calf  meal,  animal  meal,  beef  scrap  and  similar  poultry  feeds,  commer- 
cial breakfast  food  by-products,  and  mixed  feeds,  bran,  middlings,  and  red  dog  flour. 
The  results  obtained  are  discussed,  especial  attention  being  given  to  condimental  feeds 
and  similar  products. 

Pressing  forage,  M.  Rimoelmann  {Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  24  {1897-1'JOO) ,  No. 
16,  pp.  gOS-316). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  mechanical  work  required  to 
compress  alfalfa  hay  and  straw  of  different  sorts,  as  well  as  considerable  data  on 
related  topics. 

American  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  with  remarks  on  pedigrees,  G.  M.  Rommel 
( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bui.  34,  p.  34,  pis.  23). — After  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  subject  of  cattle  raising  in  America,  the  author  discusses  the 
characteristics  of  the  principal  breeds  and  such  related  topics  as  pedigrees  and  herd- 
books.     A  list  of  the  breeders'  associations  in  the  United  States  is  included. 

Steer  feeding,  G.  E.  Day  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  loot,  pp. 
56-68). — ^Two  tests  with  steers  are  reported.  In  the  first  the  comparative  value  of 
com  silage  and  roots  are  studied.  For  147  days,  6  steers  averaging  some  1,110  lbs. 
each,  gained  1,464  lbs.  on  a  ration  of  silage,  hay,  and  meal.  Six  similar  animals 
daring  the  same  period  gained  1,407  lbs.  on  a  ration  of  roots  (turnips  and  mangel- 
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wnrzeln ) ,  hay,  and  meal.  The  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  2  casex  wis 
12.62  and  13.95  lbs.,  respectively.  Both  silage  and  roots  were  fed  in  the  proportita 
of  4  I  Iw.  to  1  of  hay.  The  same  grain  ration  was  led  to  both  lots.  According  to  the 
author,  "The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  silage  was  considerably  lefw  than  that  of  a 
t«)n  of  mangels;  and  since  silage  contains,  according  to  onr  estimates,  twice  as  modi 
dry  matter  as  roots,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  dry  matter  was  very  much  low« 
in  the  case  of  the  com  crop. 

"  Making  every  allowance  for  errors,  for  variations  in  conditions,  and  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  single  feeding  experiment,  we  must  still  admit  that  silage  compared  with 
roots  is  a  cheap  and  useful  food  for  fattening  steers.  While  roots  may  be  more 
expensive  than  silage,  we  would  l)e  sorry  to  miss  them  from  the  bill  of  fare  provided 
for  our  stock.  They  are  very  beneficial  to  the  health  uf  breeding  stock,  and  are 
es{)ecially  valuable  for  young  animals." 

In  the  second  test  peas  and  com  were  compared.  Four  steere,  averaf^ng  aboat 
1,1'iO  ll)s.  each  in  weight,  gained  1,160  llw.  in  35  weeks  on  a  grain  ration  of  pea  meaL 
Four  similar  steers  in  the  same  time  gained  1,254  Ibe.  on  a  ration  of  com  meal  and  4 
steers  on  a  ration  of  com  and  {>eas  (1:1)  gained  1,210  lbs.  In  addition  to  the  gntin 
all  the  steers  were  given  like  amounts  of  hay,  silage,  and  roots.  The  3  lots  con- 
sunietl  4. 139, 3.823,  and  3.901  llw.  of  grain,  respectively,  per  pound  of  gain.  Acooiding 
to  the  author  "in  this  ex{>eriment^  com  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  fat  prodorer. 
When  the  main  object  is  the  production  of  ia,t,  probably  no  single  kind  of  grain 
excels  corn.  Peas  may  generally  be  depended  upon  to  do  better  in  combination 
with  other  grains  than  when  fed  singly.  The  close,  heavy  nature  of  pea  meal  renders 
it  difficult  to  digest,  and  consequently  it  should  be  mixed  with  something  of  a  lighter 
natur<>,  such  as  oats  or  bran.  Mixing  com  meal  with  pea  meal  apparently  improved 
the  fattening  value  of  the  latter,  although  com  meal,  in  a  somewhat  less  d^rree, 
po8sei<se8  the  obje(;tionable  heavy  nature  of  pea  meal,  and  can  not  be  regarde<1  as  an 
i<1eal  substance  to  mix  with  it."  This  test  was  a  continuation  of  previou.s  work 
(K.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  379). 

Steer  feeding,  H.  E.  Stockbridge  {Florida  Sta.  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  SS-4S,  pi.  1).— 
Using  4  lots  of  4  steers  each,  the  comparative  merits  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cajvava 
roots  were  tested,  and  the  relative  value  of  com  meal  and  shelletl  com.  On  a  ratiim 
of  10  lbs.  of  pea-vine  hay,  4  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  35  lbs.  of  sweet  potat4ie« 
and  costing  21.4  cts.  i>er  head  daily,  lot  1  gained  496  lbs.  in  70  days.  On  a  ration 
containing  35  lbs.  of  cut  cassava  roots  in  addition  to  the  same  amount  of  pea-Wne 
hay  and  cotton-seed  meal,  as  above  and  costing  13.5  cts.,  lot  2  g^ned  576  lbs.  On  a 
ration  of  20  ll>8.  crab-grass  hay,  5  ll>s.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  5  Ibe.  of  com  meal  cost- 
ing 19.5  cts.,  lot  3  gained  542  Ihx.,  and  lot  4  on  a  ration  containing  the  same  amounts 
of  crab-grass  hay  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  5  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  costing  18.7 
etc.,  gained  552  lbs.  All  the  steers  weighed  about  450  lbs.  each  at  the  beginning  of 
the  test.  As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  the  greatest  gain  was  made  on  the  cassava 
ration,  which  was  also  nmch  the  cheapest.  The  importance  of  the  cassava  crop  for 
8t<Mtk  feeding  is  insisted  on,  earlier  work  of  the  station  being  quoted  (E.  S.  R.,  12, 
p.  778). 

Cattle  food  substitutes,  a  warning'  to  feeders,  L.  A.  Voorhbes  and  J.  P. 
Street  {Xew  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  156,  pp.  7). — Analyses  are  reported  of  several  com^le^ 
cial  feeds  which,  judged  by  their  composition,  are  very  costly  in  proportion  to  their 
troe  feeding  value.  They  were  found  to  contain  comparatively  little  protein  and 
fat  and  a  high  percentage  of  carbohydrates.  The  authors  note  that  each  dollar 
expended  per  ton  for  standard  feeds  at  present  prices  should  secure  1  per  cent  pro- 
tein and  0.2  per  cent  fat.  Wheat  bran,  it  is  calculated,  would  furnish  many  times 
as  much  protein  and  fully  as  much  fat  at  much  less  cost  than  the  carbohydrate 
feeds  under  discussioB. 
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"The  criticism  will  be  naturally  made  here  that  the  purt-haser  is  not  getting  the  car- 
l^ohydrates  in  this  small  tonnage  of  high-grade  feed  that  he  should  and  would  get  in 
t.he  lower-grade  goods.  But  comparisons  of  feeds  in  general  with  the  standard  feeds 
are  usually  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  object  of  the  purchase  is  protein  and 
fat.  That  the  purchase  of  protein  is  the  u^al  purpose  of  purchased  feeds  can  hardly 
be  denied,  since  materials  of  considerable  protein  content  are  the  only  ones  suitable 
as  additions  to  the  feeding  materials  of  the  farm.  These  usually  comprise  an  abun- 
dance of  carbohydrate  feed  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  more  native  carbohy- 
drates of  better  quality  are  often  wasted  on  the  farm  by  being  used  as  bedding,  etc., 
than  are  famished  by  the  feed  substitutes  under  discussion.  Materials,  then,  which 
are  low  in  protein,  and  hence  contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  are 
viseful  only  to  those  who  raise  nothing  themselves — for  example,  city  feeders  of  horses 
and  stall-fed  cattle." 

Value  of  condiments  in  the  feeding'  of  bullocks,  J.  A.  Yoelcker  {Jour.  Boy. 
Affr.  .Soc.  England,  6g  (1901),  pp.  299-307). — In  view  of  the  high  value  attributed 
by  many  feeders  to  condimental  feeds,  locust-bean  meal  and  molasses,  the  author 
tested  such  materials  with  4  lots  of  4  steers  each,  weighing  on  an  average  1,096  lbs. 
at  the  banning  of  the  trial.  Lot  1  was  fed  a  basal  ration  consisting  of  linseed  meal, 
decorticate<l  cotton-seed  cake,  and  maize  meal,  1:1:1.  The  amount  at  first  was  6 
lbs.  per  head  daily  and  later  larger  amounts.  In  addition,  hay,  oat-straw  chaff,  and 
wheat  were  fed  <id  libitum.  Lot  2  was  fed  the  same  ration,  except  that  one-half  the 
maize  meal  was  replaced  by  locust-bean  meal.  In  addition  to  the  basal  ration,  lot  3 
was  fed  a  condimental  mixture  made  up  of  licorice,  aniseed,  gentian,  fenugreek, 
coriander,  caraway,  oumin,  and  ginger.  On  an  average,  an  ounce  of  this  mixture 
was  fed  per  head  daily  sprinkled  over  the  other  feeds.  Lot  4  was  given  a  little  cane- 
sngar  molasses  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  warm  water  and  mixed  with  the 
chaff.  The  feeds  used  were  analyzed.  The  test  began  November  22.  On  March  25 
the  steers  in  lot  3  were  thought  ready  for  market  and  were  disposed  of  for  slaughter. 
Others  were  disposed  of  at  intervals,  the  last  on  A  pril  29.  The  average  gain  in  weight 
of  the  4  lots  was  281,  229,  226,  and  253  lbs.  The  percentage  of  carcass  to  live  weight 
was  58.85,  58.52,  57.25,  and  59.34,  respectively. 

"The  rernilt  of  this  experiment  is  clearly  to  show  that  no  case  can  be  made  out 
from  it  for  any  of  the  virtues  supposed  to  belong  to  spice  and  condimental  foods, 
but  that  bullocks  will  fatten  just  as  well  and  as  economically  on  a  well-chosen  mix- 
ture of  ordinary  foods.  The  average  gain  per  head  was  higher  with  the  ordinary 
{ee<ling  than  with  any  of  the  others,  and  the  money  return  practically  as  high,  too. 
Nor  did  it  turn  out  that  the  use  of  the  condiments  enabled  the  bullocks  to  consume 
more  bulky  food  like  straw  and  hay  chaff.  Of  the  additional  materials  the  best  was 
molasses,  this  giving  results  practically  equal  to  those  of  the  ordinary  feeding.  There 
is,  however,  with  its  use  a  tendency  to  "looseness"  in  the  animals,  which  must  be 
checked  by  not  giving  it  in  too  great  a  quantity.  One  pound  per  day  of  molasses 
among  4  bullocks  was  found  to  be  about  the  limit. 

"Spice  did  not  do  so  well  as  molasses,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  animals  fed 
Mrith  it  were  judge<l  to  be  soonest  ready  for  the  butcher,  their  carcass  percentage 
was  the  lowest  of  all,  and  the  money  return  not  so  great  in  the  end.  The  earlier 
bringing  ont  was  proljably  due  to  the  individual  animals  rather  than  to  their  food. 
Judgment  must  l)e  withheld  in  respect  to  the  use  of  locu»t-l)ean  meal,  owing  to  2  of 
the  bullocks  fed  on  it  being  indisposed  during  part  of  the  experiment,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  general  results  as  r^ards  the  others,  and  the  ultimate  return  from 
them,  to  warrant  the  l>elief  that  it  would  have  shown  better  results  than  the  onlinary 
feeding. 
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"Lastly,  it  may  Ik*  interesting  to  note  (as  the  question  of  {ee<ling  bullocfc"  in  hoxee 
as  againct  oin-n  yanlw  han  often  lK>en  raised  in  connection  with  the  Wobum  experi- 
ments) tliat  the  hox-(e<i  lot  did  quite  as  well  as  those  in  the  yards." 

Ocean  transportation  of  cattle  and  horse*  (  (/.  <S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  o/Animai 
IndiiMry  Rpt.  IflOO,  pp.  87->J0,  ph.  6). — A  brief  descriptive  article. 

Early  feeding  of  mangels  to  sheep;  and  gorse  as  food  for  sheep,  J.  A. 
VoEi-CKER  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  England,  ffs?  {J90J),  pp.  308-S16). — Continoiiig 
earlier  work  on  the  value  of  mangel-wurzel  and  gorse  for  sheep  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  773), 
a  test  was  l)eKun  with  4  lots  of  12  sheep  each,  weighing  on  an  average  111  Ihs. 
Ix>t8  I  and  4  were  (ei\  inangel-wurzels;  lots  2  and  3  Swedish  turnips;  lots  1  and  2 
gorse;  and  lots  3  and  4  meadow  hay,  while  all  the  lots  were  given  linseed  cake.  The 
feeds  were  analyze<l.  The  test  began  November  9.  Some  of  the  sheep  were  fed 
February  15,  othorH  at  intervals,  the  last  on  March  18.  The  average  gain  per  head 
in  the  4  lots  was  ;i5J,  32, V,  331  "'wl  ^^iV  !**•  The  author  notes  that  mangel-wurzds 
gave  letter  results  than  Swwlish  turnips,  and  that  gorse  was  inferior  to  hay.  "  One 
pouud  of  gorse  did  not  replatv  }  lb.  of  hay  chaff  with  any  advantage." 

Experiments  with  swine,  U.  E.  Day  (OnUnio  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  RpL 
1901,  pp.  .'>/l-*l-'). — In  the  first  of  the  2  tests  reported  the  value  of  roots  as  port  of 
a  ration  was  studied  with  '!  lots  of  high-grade  Yorkshire  pigs,  averaging  42  Ibe.  each 
in  weight,  and  2  lots  of  5  similar  animals  averaging  55  \he.  each  in  weight.  Lots  1 
ami  2  were  fed  liarley  and  middlings,  and  lots  3  and  4  com  and  middlings,  lota  2  and 
4  receiving  an  amount  of  raw  pulped  mangel- wurzels  in  addition,  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  grain  ration.  Early  in  the  test  the  com  or  barley  and  middlings  were  fed  in  tte 
pro|K>rtion  of  2:1,  latter  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 1,  and  at  the  doseof  the  test  in  the 
proportion  of  1:2.  In  28  weeks  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  the  4  lots  was 
0.639,  0.857,  0.677,  and  0.757  lb.,  respectively.  The  corresponding  dry  matter  eaten 
per  pound  of  gain  was  4.39,  3.80,  4.25,  and  4.03  lbs.  The  pigs  were  slaughtered  and 
the  quality  of  the  Imcon  judge<l  by  an  expert.  According  to  the  author  "  the  feed- 
ing of  equal  weights  of  roots  and  meal  gave  more  rapid  and  mure  economical  gains 
than  the  fee<ling  of  meal  alone.  The  hogs  fed  roots  produced  bacon  of  superior 
quality  to  those  which  were  not  fed  roots. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  quality  of  roots 
used  was  a  very  moderate  one,  and  the  excessive  use  of  roots  might  have  an  oppo- 
site effect." 

Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  H.  R.,  13,  j).  380),  a  test  was  umiertaken  to  compare 
feeding  pigs  on  pasture  and  in  pens,  and  to  determine  the  effect  of  rape  fed  with 
meal  uiwn  the  firmness  of  bacon.  As  in  earlier  work,  6  breetis  coumjonly  raised 
locally  for  the  export  bacon  trade  were  included.  The  lai^ger  and  stronger  animals, 
numbering  16,  were  pastun-d ;  the  smaller  and  leas  thrifty,  numbering  18,  were  fed  in 
pens.  The  test  l>egan  July  6.  The  larger  pigs  were  sold  October  14,  the  remainder 
were  fe<i  until  November  12.  All  the  pigs  were  given  dry  barley  and  middlings  2 : 1, 
ad  lihitttm.  Those  fed  indoors  received  all  the  green  feed  they  would  eat  in  addi- 
tion, at  first  tares  and  later  rape,  consuming  on  an  average  4  lbs.  per  head  daily. 
The  pigs  fed  out  of  doors  were  pastured  at  first  on  rape  and  tares,  later  on  rape, 
consuming  on  an  average  4.33  lbs.  of  green  feed  per  head  daily.  The  2  lota  con- 
sumed, respe<!tively,  3.95  and  5.23  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain.  The  pigs  were 
slaughtered  and  the  bacon  judged  by  an  expert,  the  breeds  ranging  as  follows: 
Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey,  Poland  China,  Tamworth,  and  Chester  White. 
The  principal  conclusions 'follow  : 

"In  this  experiment,  feeding  hogs  on  pasture  proved  a  very  expensive  method, 
whereas  feeding  in  pens  with  the  same  kmds  of  food  gave  reasonably  economical 
gains.  The  outside  hogs  ate  more  meal  and  made  slower  gains  than  those  fed 
inside.  ...     All  the  hogs  produced  bacon  of  satisfactory  firmness.    This  remit 
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confirms  the  result  of  a  previous  experiment  with  rape,  and  goes  to  show  that  a 
reasonable  supply  of  green  fee<l  with  a  liberal  meal  ration  produces  a  goo<l  quality 
of  bacon.  Succulent  food  tends  to  keep  animals  thrifty,  whether  it  Vie  green  food  or 
roots,  and  thriftiness  is  conducive  to  firmness  in  the  bacon  prodnceil.  .  .  .  [As  the] 
proportion  of  green  feed  to  meal  is  practically  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  roots 
to  meal  which  we  have  use<I  with  good  results,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  use 
of  equal  weights  of  succulent  food  and  meal  tends  to  produce  liacon  of  firm  quality. 
The  time  required  to  attend  to  the  outside  hogs  was  just  alx>ut  half  of  that  required 
for  those  inside." 

Feeding  experiments,  H.  E.  SrocKBRiociis  ( Florula  Stn.  Jipt.  1901,  i>j>.  16-22, 
pi.  1). — Statements  arc  made  concerning  steer-feeding  tests  not  yet  reported  in  full. 
The  author  also  briefly  reports  a  test  of  the  comparative  gains  made  by  5  razorback 
and  6  Duroc  Jersey  pigs,  fed  alike  from  birth  until  they  were  14  months  old.  At 
this  time  the  average  live  weight  of  the  razorljacks  was  214.4  Uw.,  and  the  Duroc 
Jersey  216.3  lbs. ;  the  average  dressed  weight  of  the  former  170.6,  of  the  latter  164.2 
lbs.  "The  native  razorback  aninml  produced  on  an  average  from  the  ftxid  con- 
sumed 6.4  lbs.  more  of  marketable  meat  than  his  full-bloodetl  rival,  quite  contrary 
to  usual  expectation."  In  discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  native  ami  bl<Hxle<l 
stock,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bloo<lrd  pigs  possess  advantages, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  early  maturity,  which  make  them  especially  valuable  for 
crossing  with  native  stoi'k.  "  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  however,  that  the  meat  of 
the  native  is  of  incomparably  superior  quality,  and  that  when  properly  handled  and 
given  suitable  and  adequate  fee<l  and  attention  the  native  crowds  his  blooded  rival 
in  the  race,  and  can  be  made  as  profitable  as  he  is  hardy." 

Tankage  as  a  food  for  pigs,  C.  8.  Plumb  and  H.  E.  Van  Norman  (Indiarui  Stu. 
Bui.  90,  pj>.  205-S16). — Using  4  lots  of  4  pigs  each,  weighing  58  ll)s.  on  an  average, 
the  authors  studied  the  value  of  tankage  as  a  part  of  a  ration.  The  tankage  used 
was  of  the  sort  known  as  "crushed,"  and  is  generally  sold  as  a  fertilizer.  Like  all 
such  material,  it  contained  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Lots  1  and  4  were  fed  grain  and  tankage  10  : 1,  the  grain  ration  of  the  former  consist- 
ing of  com  meal  and  of  the  latter  of  com  meal  and  shorts  1:1.  Lot  2  was  fed  corn 
meal  and  tankage  5:1,  and  lot  3  com  meal  only.  The  fee<l  was  mixe<l  with  water  to 
a  thin  slop.  In  the  127  days  covered  by  the  test  the  average  <laily  gain  of  the  4  lots 
was  1.16,  1.23,  0.67,  and  1.14  lbs.  per  head.  The  largest  amount  of  grain,  15.75  Win. 
per  day,  was  consumed  by  lot  4;  the  smallest,  14  lbs.  by  lot  3;  lots  1,  2,  and  4  (H>n- 
Buming,  respectively,  1.64,  2.98,  and  1.57  lbs.  of  tankage  daily.  The  cost  of  fee«l  per 
pound  of  gain  in  the  4  lots  w^as  3.8,  4,  5.2,  and  3.6  cts.,  re!<{>ectively.  At  the  close  of 
the  test  2  pigs  in  each  lot  were  slaughtered  and  the  organs,  etc.,  examined.  The 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  as  reganls  the  carcass  no  differences  were  o1)eerve<l  which 
could  l)e  attributed  to  the  rations  fed.  According  to  the  authors  the  condition  of 
the  pigs  during  the  test  was  of  much  interest.  The  lots  fed  tankage  had  noticeably 
silkier  hair,  and  the  appearance  of  the  skin  was  fresher  and  mellower  than  that  of 
the  corn-fed  lot.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  others  the  com-fetl  pigs  did  not  eat  with 
relish  after  the  experiment  was  well  started.  That  this  was  due  to  the  com  ration 
was  shown  by  a  supplementary  feeding  test  in  which  the  2  pigs  remaining  in  lot  3 
(the  corn-fed  lot)  were  put  upon  a  ration  of  (!om  meal  and  tankag(>  5:1,  and  fed  for 
a  period  of  49  days.  After  the  tankage  was  added  to  the  rations,  the  authors  state 
that  the  condition  of  the  pigs  was  markedly  improve<l  and  the  2  pigs  gained  on  an 
average  1.79  and  1.3  lbs.  per  head  daily. 

Separator  skimmed  milk  as  food  for  pigrs,  L.  A.  Ci.i.nt«)N  (Sew  York  ComeU 
Sla.  Bttl.  199,  pp: lS7-lS0).—Fnmi  1898  U>  1901  the  conq^rative  merits  of  different 
proportions  of  grain  and  skim  milk  for  producing  iH>rk  economically  were  studied. 
The  first  test  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  perioil  of  (» days'  duration,  during  which 
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raw  and  cooked  potatoes  were  compared  when  fed  with  a  corn-meal  and  skim-milk 
ration.  Each  of  the  4  lots  used  contained  4  pigs  each.  In  2  lots  the  animals 
weighed  on  an  average  some  77  lbs.  and  in  the  remaining  lots  some  40  lbs.  On 
cooked  potatoes  the  heavier  lot  gained  1.4  lbs.,  the  lighter  lot  10.9  lbs.  On  imw 
potatoes  corresponding  gains  were  3.1  and  11.7  lbs.  Considering  the  period  as  a 
whole,  the  total  gain  on  a  ration  containing  potatoes  was  27.1  lbs.,  the  feed  required 
per  pound  of  gain  being  16.2  Ilie.  potatoes,  17.9  Uie.  skim  milk,  and  1  lb.  <»m  meal. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  potatoes,  cooked  or  uncooked,  are  often  used  as  a  food  for 
pigs,  it  may  seem  strange- that  such  unfavorable  results  were  secured  in  the  present 
case.  When,  however,  we  study  the  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  while  the 
experiment  was  in  progress,  and  consider  that  the  pen  in  which  the  pigs  were  kept 
was  somewhat  damp  and  cold,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  diflScult  to  Itxatte." 

After  feeding  all  the  pigs  on  com  meal  and  skim  milk  until  they  were  in  good  con- 
dition, they  were  again  divided  into  4  lots  of  4  each.  For  46  days  lots  I  and  3  were 
fed  gluten  meal  ana  skim  milk  and  lots  2  and  4  com  meal  and  skim  milk,  the 
proportion  of  skim  milk  to  grain  in  each  case  being  about  3:1.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  test  the  4  lots  weighed,  respectively,  349, 362, 190,  and  194  lbs.  The  total  gains 
made  were  214,  297.5,  157.5,  and  219  lbs.,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  2.7,  2.5, 
2.4,  and  1.9  cts. 

In  the  second  test  9  lots  of  4  pigs  each  were  used.  Lots  1  and  4  were  fed  skim  milk 
and  com  meal,  6  : 1;  lots  2  and  6,  skim  milk  and  mixed  grains,  6:1,  the  grain  mixtare 
consisting  of  4  parts  of  com  meal  to  1  part  of  wheat  middlings;  lots  3  and  6,  skim 
milk  and  corn  meal,  3:1,  and  lots  7,  8,  and  9  the  same  rations,  respeittively,  a^  lots  1, 
2,  an'd  3,  with  lx>ne  meal  in  addition  in  the  proportion  of  1  o?..  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  which  covered  45  days,  the  lots  ranged  from 
197  lbs.  in  the  case  of  lot  5  to  303  lbs.  in  case  of  lot  9.  The  total  gain  ranged  from  207 
llw.  with  lot  9  to  275  lbs.  with  lot  8.  The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  in  all  the 
lota  was  2.9  cts.  According  to  the  author,  gains  were  made  most  economically  when 
the  ration  of  grain  to  milk  was  about  1  : 3. 

In  the  third  test,  which  was  made  with  8  lots  of  4  pigs  each  and  covered  65  days, 
the  most  economic  gains,  costing  2.7  cts.  per  pound,  were  made  with  lot  3,  when 
corn  meal  and  skim  milk  were  fed  in  a  proportion  of  1  : 6.7.  The  most  expensive 
gains,  costing  3.9  cts.  [ter  pound,  were  made  with  lot  6,  fed  com  meal  and  skim  milk, 
1:2.3.  The  average  gain  ranged  from  107  lbs.  with  lot  7  (fed  grain  to  skim  milk 
1  : 6.8)  to  133  lbs.  with  lot  3.  The  total  weight  of  the  8  largest  pigs  at  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  trial  was  663  lbs. ;  the  total  gain  was  632,  or  95  per  cent  of  their  weight  at  the 
l)eginning.  At  the  l)eginning  of  the  trial  the  8  smallest  pigs  weighed  465  lbs.,  and 
gaineil  578  lbs.,  or  124  per  cent  of  their  weight  at  the  beginning.  In  other  words, 
the  larger  gains  were  made  by  the  smaller  pigs.  "The  most  profitable  returns  from 
pigs  are  usually  secured  by  turning  them  off  when  they  reach  a  weight  of  from  150 
to  175  lbs." 

The  fourth  test,  which  covered  74  days,  was  made  with  6  lots  of  6  pigs  each,  the 
ratio  of  grain  to  skim  milk  in  the  ration  ranging  from  1  : 2.4  with  lot  2  to  1  :  8.2 
with  lot  3.  The  grain  ration  consisted  of  com  meal  or  com  meal  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings, 4:1.  For  a  part  of  the  test  a  ration  of  corn  meal,  beet-sugar  molasses,  and 
i'kim  milk,  2:3:5,  was  fed  to  lot  2.  After  3  days  2  of  the  pigs  died,  apparently  from 
|>oisoning,  as  was  shown  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  Two  pigs  were  added  to 
the  lot  in  place  of  these,  and  after  the  bad  effects  of  the  molasses  had  been  overcome 
the  lot  was  included  in  the  test  proper.  Considering  the  test  as  a  whole,  the 
cheapest  gains,  costing  3.2  cts.  per  pound,  were  made  on  com  meal  and  skim  milk, 
I  :  2.5,  with  bone  meal  in  addition,  the  most  expensive  gains  costing  4.4  cts.  per 
(Mnmd  on  com  meal  and  skim  milk,  1  :6.6. 

The  fifth  test  was  made  with  5  lots  of  6  pigs  each  and  covered  76  days.     Lot  2  was 
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fed  cum  meal  and  skim  milk,  1:3,  the  other  lots  grain  and  skim  milk,  1:6,  the  grain 
ration  consisting  of  com,  except  in  the  case  of  lots  4  and  5,  when  com  meal  and 
wheat  middlings,  4:1,  were  fed.  Lots  3  and  5  received  some  hone  meal  in  addition 
to  the  other  materials.  All  the  lots  were  fed  large  amounts  from  the  start.  The 
cheapest  gain,  costing  4  cts.  per  pound,  was  made  by  lot  3,  the  most  expensive, 
costing  5.1  cts.  per  pound,  by  lot  5.  In  this  and  all  the  tests  the  live  weight  and 
dressetl  weight  were  compared. 

"As  a  result  of  5  years'  work  it  is  found  that  most  economic  returns  are  secured 
with  skim  milk  when  f!orn  meal  is  the  grain  used.  The  proportion  of  corn  meal 
to  skim  milk  may  be  varied  without  apparently  affecting  results.  In  no  case 
should  the  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  be  greater  than  the  pigs  can  quickly  and 
easily  consume." 

The  value  of  com,  skim  milk,  and  whey  for  fattening  swine,  A.  M. 
SouLB  and  J.  R.  Fain  (Tennejfxee  tHa.  Bui.,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  pp.  16,  Jigs,  e).— During 
a  period  of  60  days  the  possibility  of  feeding  pigs  under  local  conditions  was  tested 
with  3  lots  of  3  and  1  lot  of  2  grade  animals.  Lot  1  was  fed  com  meal  mixed  with 
water,  lot  2  the  same  grain  mixed  with  skim  milk.  Lot  3  was  fe<l  skim  milk  and 
com  meal  at  first,  and  later  whey,  corn  meal,  and  wheat  meal.  Lot  4  was  fed  skim 
milk,  cowpea  hay,  and  com  meal.  The  attempt  was  made  to  feed  lot  3  some  sor- 
ghum silage  in  addition  to  the  ration  noted,  but  as  only  H  lbs.  was  eaten  in  15  days, 
it  was  discontinued.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  all  the  pigs  weighe<l  some  145  lbs. 
each.  In  60  days  the  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  the  4  lots  was,  respectively,  1,  2.3, 
2.2,  and  2  Ibe.  The  corresponding  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  was  3.9,  4.2,  3.4, 
and  5.2  cts.  Lot  1  required  4.6  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain.  I.^>t  2  required  2.2 
lbs.  of  grain  and  11.2  lbs.  of  skim  milk.  Similar  values  for  lot  3  were  1.7  \\m.  com 
meal,  0.4  lb.  wheat  meal,  2.5  lbs.  skim  milk,  and  8.5  lbs.  whey.  Lot  4  re<iuiretl  2.9 
lbs.  of  corn  meal,  1  lb.  chopped  cowpea  hay,  and  12.5  lbs.  of  skim  milk. 

As  shown  by  slaughter  te.«ts  the  food  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  carcass,  the 
dressed  weight  in  the  4  lots  being  73.6,  78.5,  76.2,  77.4  per  <«nt,  resf)ectively,  of  the 
live  weight.  Rating  pork  at  5.5  cts.  per  pound,  the  authors  calculate  that  corn  meal 
was  worth  66.7  ctt*.  \ier  bushel  and  skim  milk  28.3  cts.  per  hundre<l  pounds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authors  the  exj)eriments  indicate  that  pig  feeding  can  be  made  profitable 
on  Tennessee  farms,  that  ordinarily  enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  farm  to  fatten  a 
number  of  pigs,  "  that  intelligent  methods  of  feeding  bring  a  fair  profit,  and  that  the 
farmer  should  ordinarily  finish  bis  own  animals,  as  they  will  then  bring  the  highest 
market  prices." 

Market  classes  of  horses,  G.  M.  Rommei.  (  ('.  >S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indtulry  But.  S7,  pp.  3^,  pis.  IS). — The  condition  of  the  horse  market  in  recent  years 
and  at  the  present  time  is  spoken  of.  The  author  also  discusses  the  general  essentials 
of  market  horses,  paying  special  attention  to  the  different  classes.  Of  these  the  more 
important  are  draft  animals  and  harness  and  saddle  horses.  It  is  stated  that  the 
bulletin  consists  chiefly  of  information  gathered  from  breeding  establishments,  horse 
markets,  and  hunt  clubs. 

Keport  of  manager  of  poultry  department,  W.  R.  Graham  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col. 
and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1901,  jrp.  112-1:^4,  Jigs.  20). — Brief  statements  are  made  con- 
cerning the  poultry  kept  during  the  year  at  the  Agricultural  College,  ^he  eggs  pro- 
duced, and  the  chickens  hatched.  Feeding  tests  are  also  reported.  On  an  average 
the  eggs  produce<l  by  2  lota  of  12  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  during  May,  June,  and 
July  cost  6.32  vin.  per  dozen;  those  produced  by  the  same  number  of  Andalusians, 
5.38  cts.  per  dozen.  In  each  cast;  a  cock  was  kept  with  the  hens,  and  both  lots  were 
given  the  same  care  and  were  fed  similar  rations. 

Different  grain  rations  were  tested  with  chickens  fed  in  coops  for  periods  of  2 
weeks.    The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  obtained.    In  the  case  of  ration 
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Nil.  2  the  fitciirex  (|iiote<l  reprewnt  the  avenge  of  2  trialn,  in  all  other  raises  of  3  Uiata, 
with  lotx  containing  12  chickens  each: 

OnnparfUive  meril*  of  grain  rations  for  chiekem. 


\   Avenge 

1  beginning. 

1 

Total  gain 
in  two 
weeks. 

PmauU. 

11.5 

15.8 

11.7 
9.S 
12.8 

Grain 
eaten  per 
pounc]  of 

gain,  a 

Coctofa 

poond  of 

gain. 

RHtlon  No.  1:  Com  meal,  nhoru,  pearl  oat  dust,  ani- 
mal meal.  5:4:1:1 

Ration  No.  2:  (^om  meal,  ground  barkwheat,  pearl 
oat  dUHl.  2  : 2 :  ! 

Ration  No.  3:  Corn  meal,  ground  buckwheat,  poarl 
oat  dust,  2: 1:1 

Ptmnd*. 

47 

48.3 

47.5 

48 

48.2 

fOKKdt. 

3.3 

•2.6 

3.4 
4.3 
3.0 

Cat*, 
3.91 
3. 46 
4.61 

Ration  No.  5:  Pearl  oat  dust 

4.84 

a  In  every  case  an  amount  of  milk  practically  equal  to  the^grain  was  also  eaten. 

According  to  the  author,  ration  No.  1  was  economical,  but  it  was  objectionable 
sim*  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  yellow  fleah,  which  is  regarded  as  undesirable  in 
the  b&Ht  Ux^al  markets.  Ration  No.  2  was  reganle<l  as  the  most  palatable  and  pro- 
duce<l  fine,  white  flesh  at  a  nxnlerate  cost.  Ration  No.  3  was  similar  to  No.  2,  except 
that  it  containeil  more  com  meal  and  hence  was  leas  suitable  for  wanii  weather.  The 
author  notes  that  it  pro<luced  a  somewhat  cream-colored  flesh.  Ration  No.  4  was 
reganltnl  as  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  On  account  of  the  excess  of  com  it  was  not 
l>alatable  and  was  undesirable  for  wami-weather  feeding.  When  oats  are  moderate 
in  price,  ration  No.  5  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Tests  were  also  made  with  chickens  of  different  weights  to  learn  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  methwls  of  feeding.  Each  lot  contained  12  chickens,  the  average 
weight  of  the  chickens  in  the  different  lots  ranging  from  2.75  to  4.33  ll)S.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial.  In  24  days  the  greatest  gain,  22.75  lbs.,  was  made  by  the  lot  fed  in 
fattening  crates  for  2  weeks  from  a  trough  and  for  10  days  with  a  cramming  machine. 
These  chickens  averaged  4.33  lbs.  each  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  trial.  The  cost  of  a 
pound  of  gain  was  5.68  cts.  and  the  selling  price  1 1  cts.  per  pound.  The  smallest 
gain,  9.75  cts.,  was  made  by  the  lot  fed  in  a  i>en,  each  chicken  having  a  floor  space 
of  about  5  S(|.  ft.  The  average  weight  of  the  chickens  in  this  lot  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  was  2.75  \h».,  the  cost  of  a  jmimdof  gain  7.78  cts.,  and  the  selling  price  Acts, 
per  pound.  Considering  the  results  as  a  whole,  the  author  concludes  that  chickens 
weighing  3.5  lbs.  are  most  desirable  for  fattening  purposes;  that  the  practice  of  fat- 
tening in  crates  is  to  l)e  commended,  and  that  by  using  a  cramming  machine  a 
chicken  can  be  finished  and  given  a  finer  appearance  when  dressed  than  when  fed  in 
the  ordinary  waj'. 

"It  was  also  shown  that  the  crated  birds,  and  those  fed  by  the  machine  in  addition, 
were  far  more  profitable  than  those  fed  loose.  Some  experiments  have  also  been 
comlucted  where  a  supply  of  roots  was  added  to  the  grain  ration.  The  results  thus 
far  obtained  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  roots.  Potatoes, 
however,  give  an  extra  amount  of  gain  in  flesh,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  may  be 
rc^rded  as  an  economical  food." 

Brief  statements  are  made  concerning  the  ducks  raised  during  the  year.  When 
10  weeks  old  Pekin  ducks  dressecl  5.5  lbs.,  Rouens  4.5  lbs.,  and  Indian  Runners  4 
lbs.  According  to  the  author  the  Pekin  ducks  gain  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
The  Rouen  ducks  are  as  large  when  mature,  but  grow  more  slowly.  The  Indian 
Runner  ducks  are  a  small  breed,  but  lay  remarkably  well.  A  test  was  briefly 
rejiorted  on  forcing  young  ducks  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  week  by  feeding  them 
with  a  cramming  ma«:hine.     According  to  the  author  this  showed  that  a  "duck  will 
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eat  as  much  of  its  own  free  will  as  we  were  able  to  give  it  by  the  machine.  The 
results  might  l)e  very  different  with  older  ducks." 

IPoultiy  west  of  the  Bockies,  F.  B.  Clewbttk  (  Ijos  Angeles:  Author,  1902,  pp.  US, 
fig».  6). — A  treatise  on  poultry  raising  with  special  reference  to  local  conditions.  The 
experience  of  a  number  of  individuals  is  included. 

Chinese  incubators,  G.  D.  Brili.  ( U.  S.  Dejyl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  hiduxlr;/ 
Upt.  1900,  pp.  847-^6S,  pi*.  S,  figs.  S). — A  descriptive  article  on  inculiators  and  the 
management  of  chickens  and  ducks  in  China. 

International  live  stock  exposition  of  1900  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mcU  Industry  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  6S-68,  pis.  9). — A  doscriptive  article. 


DAIRT  PAEMING— DAIEYmO. 

Market  milk:  A  plan  for  its  improvement,  R.  A.  Pearson  ( 17.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  158-193,  pis.  10). — The  importance  of  a  pure 
milk  Hupply  is  emphasized  and  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  market  milk  (some- 
what similar  to  one  already  in  operation  in  several  cities  \n  fully  outlined. 

"A  responsible  bo<ly  of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  an  improved  milk  supply, 
and  having  the  confidence  of  the  community,  should  l)e  organized  as  a  milk  com- 
mission, to  have  full  control  of  the  work  proposed.  The  commission  should  select 
and  secure  the  advice  and  assistance  of  four  experts — a  veterinarian,  a  physician,  a 
bacteriologist,  and  a  chemist — all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  possi- 
bilities on  dairy  farms.  The  commission  should  send  to  each  dairyman  who  supplies 
milk  to  the  city  a  circular  naming  all  the  particular  conditions  which  should  be 
found  on  every  farm  where  milk  is  produced  for  city  use,  and  announcing  that  when 
any  dairyman  notifies  the  commission  that  he  is  fully  conforming  to  the  conditions 
specified,  or  endeavoring  to  do  so,  his  dairy  will  be  inspected;  and,  if  it  is  found  to 
comply  in  letter  and  spirit  to  all  the  requirements,  his  name  will  he  placed  upon  an 
'approved'  list  and  he  will  receive  an  official  indorsement  in  the  form  of  a  certifi- 
cate .  .  .  which  he  can  use  in  any  proper  manner  to  assist  in  securing  new  trade." 
The  proposed  measure  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman. 

The  personnel  and  duties  of  the  milk  commission  and  other  features  of  the  plan 
are  discussed  and  a  set  of  requirements  siiitable  for  incorporation  in  an  agreement 
between  thf  dairyman  and  the  commission  is  given.  An  account  is  also  given  of 
dairies  under  similar  supervision  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  circulars  of 
information,  forms  of  reports,  etc.,  U8e<l  in  each  case  being  given  in  appendixes. 

The  author  distusses  under  methods  of  purifying  milk  the  removal  of  dirt  and  bac- 
teria by  centrifugal  separation  and  the  use  of  filters,  the  prevention  of  bacterial 
growth  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  and  cold,  sterilization  and  pasteurization  of  milk, 
etc.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  expediency  of  pasteurization  as  well  as  sterilization  of 
milk,  except  in  s[>ecial  and  exceptional  cases,  may  be  considered  doubtful." 

On  the  increase  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  during  the  same  milking,  M. 
Skov  (Malkeritid.,  14  (1901),  No.  48,  pp.  789-794). — The  evening  milk  from  one  cow 
in  advanced  lactation  was  separated  into  13  portions  and  the  morning  milk  into  17 
portions,  and  the  fat  content  of  the  different  samples  was  detemiinetl.  The  former 
series  of  samples  increased  from  0.7  to  8.9  per  cent,  and  the  latter  from  0.7  to  9.6  per 
cent.  The  author  finds  that  the  results  of  fat  determinations  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  milking  show  4  periods.  In  the  first,  consisting  of  2  or  3  samples,  the  milk 
contains  less  than  1  per  cent  of  fat.  In  the  next  2  samples  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  kA  content.  In  the  following  8  or  10  samples  the  fat  content  is  quite  uniform, 
being  somewhat  above  normal.  In  the  last  sample  taken  there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
fat  content  of  4  or  5  per  cent.  Experiments  with  several  fresh  cows  showe<l  similar 
results,  except  that  the  third  interval  was  somewhat  longer.     Extremes  of  0.8  per 
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cent  of  fat  in  the  Arat  i>ortion  of  a  milking  and  13  per  cent  in  the  last  portion  ««tc 
repeatedly  observe*!. 

Portions  of  the  four  different  parts  of  the  milkings  mentioned  were  collecteil  i<rpa- 
rately  until  enouirh  cream  was  secured  to  make  chumings,  and  the  butter  fat  obtaiDed 
in  each  case  was  examined  by  the  Reicbert  and  Huebl  methods,  and  for  refrartin 
index.  The  Keichert  numbers  found  did  not  difier  materially,  and  bat  gInallllific^ 
enoes  were  oliserveil  in  the  iodin  absorption  numbers  and  the  refractive  inilexe 
for  the  4  samples,  the  former  being  38.4, 39.7,  39.2,  and  38.2  forsamplea  1  to4,  n*p«^ 
tively,  and  the  latter  52.6,  53,  63,  and  52.5. — F.  w.  woll. 

The  dairy  maid's  book,  N.  Oeokoaaro  {BvdeiLogen.  Ckritliania,  Xanaui,  ISOi, 
t.  eil.,  pp.  60). — A  prize  essay  un  the  feeding  and  handling  of  dairy  stock,  written 
et<|>ecially  for  dairy  maids  (Budfier). — t.  w.  woll. 

Snccesaful  dairying,  J.  Klein  ( Etfclffrtieke  MUdneiHtehafi.  Berlin:  Pmd  Pimf, 
lum,  pp.  S68,figii.  95). 

The  liberation  of  volatile  sulphid  firom  milk  on  heating,  L.  F.  Rrtgb 
(.ivter.  Jmir.  Phytiol.,  6  (190S),  No.  6,  pp.  450-457). — The  author  finds,  in  confirm*- 
tion  of  the  oltservations  of  Niemann  an<l  Oppenheimer,  that  milphid  is  given  off  on 
heating  normal  milk  above  85°  C!  This  is  believed  to  be  in  all  pntlnbiiity  hydnf^ 
8ulphi<l,  and  to  l>e  due  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  milk  proteids.  The 
amount  of  sulphur  lil>erate<l  was  very  small,  but  was  sufficient  to  be  easily  recognisd 
by  the  blackening  of  lead  acetate  paper  and  lead  acetate  cotton  an  well  as  of  the 
decoloration  of  dilute  (M>ta8!>ium  ]>ermanganate  solution.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  low  content  of  proteiils,  pure  milk  yielded  much  leas  of  the  volatile  8uli>hi<l 
than  whole  milk,  while  skim  milk  when  perfectly  fresh  gave  off  more  sulphid. 
Alkalis  and  alkaline-reacting  phosphates  were  found  to  facilitate  this  deoompusitiaa 
of  the  proteids,  while  acids  and  aci<l-reacting  phosphates  retardeil  it.  Hence  the 
amount  of  sulphid  liberated  depends  largely  on  the  reaction  of  the  milk. 

"What  part  this  lil)eration  of  sulphid  may  take  in  rendering  milk  injurious  is* 
question  of  practii^l  significance.  The  reaction  is  in  itself  conclusive  eWdnice  that 
the  milk  suffers  a  change  in  composition.  The  important  question  arises:  'Does 
sterilization  an<l  pasteurizati<m  render  it  injurious  for  prolonged  use?'  There  is 
some  evidence  that  scurvy  in  intents  results  from  the  use  of  milk  8terilize<l  by  boil- 
ing. May  this  result  be  connected  with  alterations  in  the  proteids,  permitting  the 
liberation  of  volatile  sulphid?" 

On  the  thermal  death  point  of  tubercle  bacilli,  B.  Banc  (MUheritO.,  U 
(1901),  Xo.  4~,  pp.  677-079). — Experiments  were  made  with  tuberculous  milk  heated 
in  a  <'losetl  metal  vessel,  through  the  cover  of  which  a  thermometer  was  inserted- 
The  ap(>aratus  was  kept  in  a  deep  water  bath  of  constant  temperature  and  shaken 
steadily  so  as  to  insure  a  uniform  heating  of  all  particles  of  milk.  Tubervuloos  milk 
heated  to  60°  C.  for  1  minute  or  less  caused  pronounced  tuben-ulosis  by  inocnlation 
into  the  alxlominal  cavity  of  rabbits.  Milk  kept  at  60°  for  5  minutes  also  caused 
tuberculoHis,  but  to  a  less  extent.  Heating  for  15  minutes  reduret)  the  effect  rtill 
more,  only  half  the  number  of  animals  becoming  tuberculous.  Milk  heated  to  65° 
for  a  moiiieiit  caused  a  rather  slight,  but  still  recognizable  tubercalotds.  On  heating 
at  65°  for  6  minutes  the  bacilli  were  killed.  The  same  result  followeil  heating  for  a 
moment  to  70,  75,  80,  and  85°.  Feeding  experiments  with  milk  heated  to  60°  for  3 
minutes  gave  negative  results. 

In  case  of  continuous  {>a8teurization  the  author  considers  80°  the  lowest  safe  tem- 
perature for  destroying  tubercle  bacilli,  and  believes  that  the  Danish  pasteurization 
law  may  be  modified  without  danger  to  allow  pasteurization  at  this  temperature  in 
creameries,  the  Storch  color  test  ( E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  384)  being  used  to  ascertain  whether 
the  skim  milk  has  actually  been  exposed  to  this  temperature. — f.  w.  woll. 

B«port  of  the  professor  of  dairying,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Agr.  CbL  and  ErpL 
fUrm  Hp(.  1901,  pp.  44-,').')). — Kx()eriments  in  cheese  and  butter  making  are  reported 
and  a  record  is  given  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1901. 
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Experiments  in  the  care  of  milk  for  cheese  making  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: "Aeration  of  milk  without  cooling  below  70°  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  milk 
from  becoming  overri{ie  during  the  night  in  hot  weather.  Ck)oling  night's  milk  to  a 
temperature  below  70°  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  milk  reach  the  cheese  factory 
in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  good  cheese.  Cooling  to  50°  and  the 
addition  of  a  culture  to  control  flavor  has  not  yet  proved  entirely  satisfactory." 

In  each  of  12  experiments  during  May  and  July  from  600  to  1,500  lbs.  of  milk  was 
divided  into  2  lots,  to  one  of  which  SJ  oz.  of  rennet  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  was  added 
at  a  temperature  of  S6°  and  the  curd  cooked  to  98°,  and  to  the  other  lot  5  oz.  of 
rennet  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  was  added  at  a  temperature  of  82°  and  the  curd  cooked 
to  94°.  "  The  use  of  an  extra  amount  of  rennet  and  the  adoption  of  lower  tempera- 
tures than  is  customary  for  renneting  and  cooking  gave  an  increased  yield  of  cheese, 
but  as  cured  in  an  ordinary  curing  room  it  developed  too  much  acid,  and  the  quality 
was  inferior.  In  the  one  trial  where  cheese  was  cured  in  cold  storage,  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  was  equally  good,  and  there  was  a  gain  in  the  amount  of  cheese  produced 
equal  to  about  IJ  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  milk."- 

Washing  curds  in  experiments  during  1901  caused  a  loss  on  an  average  of  about  1 
lb.  of  cared  cheese  per  100  lbs.  of  curd.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  from  washed  and  unwashed  curds. 

In  each  of  16  experiments  during  May  and  June  2  cheeses  were  made  from  the 
same  lot  of  milk,  one  of  which  was  cured  in  a  well-lighted  room  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  64.6°  and  an'  average  percentage  of  moisture  of  79.3,  and  the  other  in  a 
dark  room  at  an  average  temperature  of  66°  and  a  percentage  of  moisture  of  76.4. 
There  was  little  difference  as  regards  loss  of  weight  in  curing,  quality  of  cheese,  and 
amount  of  mold  between  the  cheese  cured  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark  rooms. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  cheeses  were  placed  in  cold  storage  at  40°  fresh  from 
the  press  and  after  being  kept  1,  2,  and  3  weeks  in  an  ordinary  curing  room.  One 
cheese  in  each  experiment  was  also  cured  in  the  ordinary  way  at  65°.  The  details 
of  the  experiments  are  to  be  published  later  in  bulletin  form  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. "  We  may  anticipate  these  results  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  work  has 
gone,  it  indicates  that  cheese  may  be  cured  at  a  temperature  of  40°,  in  about  3 
to  4  months'  time,  and  that  the  quality  of  cheese  cured  in  cold  storage  is  superior 
to  that  cured  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  results  also  indicate  that  the  sooner 
the  cheeses  are  placed  in  cold  storage  after  being  made,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  the  less  loss  by  shrinkage.". 

In  experiments  in  butter  making  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent  of  pure  culture 
was  added  to  the  cream.  The  comparison  showed  that  with  5  per  cent  of  culture; 
the  cream  ripened  in  about  15  hours  and  with  25  per  cent  in  about  5  hours.  The 
highest  average  score  for  flavor  was  obtained  by  rii)ening  at  a  low  temperature  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  culture.  Several  different  pure  cultures  were  compare<l  in 
another  series  of  experiments.  A  culture  prepared  at  the  station  with  a  mixture  of 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk  gave  no  better  results  than  one  prepared 
with  skim  milk  alone. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  making  butter  upon 
the  content  of  moisture  and  salt  are  briefly  reported  and  summarized  as  follows: 
"There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  average  moisture  and  salt  content  of  butters 
churned  at  temperatures  between  44  and  58°.  Butter  churned  into  lumps  had  the 
lowest  moisture  content,  and  that  in  fine  grains  the  lowest  salt  content  The  lots 
churned  into  the  size  of  corn  grains  had  both  the  highest  moi.sture  and  highest  salt 
content  of  any  in  the  series.  The  moisture  and  salt  content  was  about  the  same 
when  washed  with  water  at  temperatures  between  40  and  60°.  The  same  is  true  of 
samples  washed  once  and  twice,  other  conditions  being  equal.  Butters  unsalted 
contained  the  least  moisture  and  those  salte<l  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  per  pound  of  butter  contained  the  most  moisture.    The  salt  content  of  the 
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finished  butter  does  not  appear  to  have  any  constant  relation  to  the  amoant  of  salt 
a<lded  to  the  butter.  On  the  average,  more  than  half  the  aalt  applierl  to  the  batter 
passed  oft  in  the  working.  In  some  determinations  of  the  moisture  preeeed  oat  by 
working,  it  was  found  to  contain  from  23  to  24.5  per  cent  salt.  .  .  .  The  battels 
made  from  unpasteurized  milk  had  a  higher  percentage  of  moisture  than  thoee  niade 
by  pasteurizing  at  from  140  to  160°,  less  than  the  lots  pasteurized  at  186°,  and  atKMit 
the  same  as  those  made  by  heating  the  milk  to  195°  before  separating." 

Notes  are  given  on  tests  of  the  "Virginia  Cattle  Food"  and  the  Columbia  air 
chum,  on  the  milk  supply  of  the  collie  dairy,  and  on  feeding  experiments  with 
calves. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  the  19  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  was  8,114  Ibe.  at 
milk  and  28:i.44  ibe.  of  fat  The  largest  yield  was  11,379  Ibe!  of  milk  and  380.06  Ibe. 
of  fat  produced  by  a  pure-bred  Holstein. 

On  the  advantage*  of  a  low  ripening:  temperature  for  cream  in  butter 
making,  L.  F.  Rosbngren  (Landlmanrun,  IS  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  7-11). — The  writw 
finds  that  cream  may  be  rij)ened  to  advantage  below  12°  C.  in  20  to  22  hours  by  the 
addition  of  8  per  cent  of  a  pure-culture  starter.  The  best  arrangement  as  to  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream  during  ripening  is  to  start  the  ripening  process  at  such  a  temperature 
that  the  cream  at  the  end  of  the  ripening  period  will  have  the  right  temperature  for 
churning.  A  low  ripening  temperature  was  not  found  less  favorable  than  a  high 
tein(>erature  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  butter,  while  the  clean  and  fresh  odor  in  both 
ripening  vat  and  churns  obtained  at  the  low  temperature  was  very  noticeable. 

It  was  (>I)Herve<l  in  a  number  of  trials  that  (;ream  pasteurized  at  85°  C,  and  then 
coole«l  t4)  10°  V: ,  afterwards  increased  1  to  2°  in  temperature,  irrespective  of  the  room 
tenijierature.  It  is  suggested  that  this  increase  may  be  due  to  a  gradual  change  taking 
place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  butter  fat,  which  is  accompanied  by  lilieration 
of  heat. — K.  w.  woll. 

Experiments  in  butter  making  and  cheese  making,  F.  B.  Linfikld  ( Hah 
Sla.  Bui.  7S,  pp.  64,  pin.  S). — This  is  the  first  bulletin  of  the  station  dealing  jiarticn- 
larly  with  butter  and  cheese  making  and  covers  work  extending  over  a  number  of 
years. 

BtiUer  making  (pp.  5-19). — Average  data  are  given  for  some  80  tests  of  6  makes  of 
lK)wt'r  seperators  and  22  tests  of  2  hand  separators  from  which  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  ' '  all  styles  of  separators  will  do  close  skimming  if  they  are  properly  ran." 
The  te>it.s  of  the  power  separators  were  made  in  various  creameries  throughout  the 
State.     Suggestions  are  given  for  getting  the  best  results  from  a  separator. 

The  fat  cutntent  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey  was  determined  by  the  Bab- 
cock  test,  using  different  kinds  of  bottles  and  by  chemical  analysis.  The  comparison 
showed  an  average  of  0.2  per  cent  more  fat  by  chemical  analysis  than  by  the  Baboock 
test  with  the  <iouhle-necked  bottle. 

The  results  of  30  churning  tests  at  creameries  and  60  at  the  station  are  arranged 
according  to  the  fat  content  of  the  cream  and  aver^fed.  "These  tests  would  appear 
to  show  that  under  average  conditions,  cream  testing  30  per  cent  fat  will  chum  more 
exhaustively  than  cream  with  a  low  percent  of  fat."  The  results  of  experiments  are 
noted  as  showing  that  the  temperature  of  churning  may  vary  considerably  with  satis- 
factory results.  In  67  tests  with  cream  showing  an  acidity  of  0.4  to 0.64  per  cent,  the 
acidity  seenietl  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  exhaostiveneas  of  churning.  A 
preliminary  test  of  the  quality  of  butter  made  from  cows  fed  on  alfalfa  as  compared 
with  that  from  cows  fed  on  corn  fodder  is  reported.  The  butter  from  cows  fed  on 
alfalfa  had  a  higher  color  and  a  firmer  body  than  the  butter  from  cows  fed  on  com 
fodder.  It  had  a  pronounced  and  peculiar  flavor  which,  however,  was  not  considered 
objectionable  to  those  accustomed  to  it. 

Method  of  making  Cheddar  cherne  (pp.  21-40). — The  making  of  Cheddar  cheese  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  the  pnncipal  object  being  to  call  attention  to  points  frequently 
overlooked  by  cheese  makers. 
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Earperimentt  in  cheese  maMng  (pp.  41-51). — Data  are  given  for  165  trials  showing 
the  yield  of  cheese  from  milk  containing  from  3.4  to  4.8  per  rent  of  fat.  One  hun- 
dred poande  of  milk  testing  3.4  percent  of  fat  made  10.15  lbs.  of  green  cheese,  or  2.94 
Ibe.  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  100  lbs.  of  milk  testing  4.8  per  cent  of  fat 
made  12.09  lbs.  of  green  cheese,  or  2.52  lbs.  for  eat^h  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk.  On  an 
average  100  Ibe.  of  milk  made  11.31  lbs.  of  green  cheese,  or  2.77  lbs.  tor  each  pound 
of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  loss  in  weight  in  cheese  cured  at  the  station  for  1  month 
was  6.94  per  cent  and  for  6  months  9.30  per  cent. 

Cheese  made  by  the  "  dip-cunl "  process,  in  which  the  curd  is  stirred  for  10  or  15 
minutes  after  dipping,  salted  and  pressed  immediately,  cured  quickly  but  was  soft 
and  lackeil  uniformity.    It  lost  13.5  per  («nt  in  weight  in  1  month. 

The  fat  lost  in  wheV  averaged  0.15  per  cent,  practically  no  difference  being 
observed  in  this  respect  in  milk  testing  3.4  to  4.7  per  cent  of  fat.  A  temperature  of 
86°  F.  for  renneting  was  found  most  satisfactory.  In  experiments  during  1900 
cheese  was  cured  in  (1 )  cold  storage  at  45  to  50°  F.,  (2)  in  a  curing  room  at  60  to  65° 
for  1  month  and  then  in  cold  storage,  and  (3)  in  the  curing  room  for  the  whole 
time,  data  for  the  physical  examination  for  the  cheeses  being  given.  The  loss  in 
weight  was  practically  the  same  in  each  case.  The  results  of  curing  at  a  low  tem- 
perature were  not  entirely  conclusive. 

A  study  of  enzyms  in  cheese,  L.  L.  VanSlyke,  II.  A.  Harding,  and  E.  B.  Hart 
(New  York  Hlate  Sta.  Bui.  SOS,  pp.  g  16-244). — Enzyms  in  cheese  are  shown  to  come 
from  bacteria,  milk  glands  of  cows,  and  rennet.  In  the  investigation  here  reported 
bacterial  action  was  for  the  most  part  excluded  by  the  use  of  antiseptics.  Of  the  2 
phenomena  of  cheese  ripening,  namely,  the  chemical  decomposition  of  casein  and  the 
formation  of  flavors,  the  study  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  former.  The  literature 
of  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis 
used  are  outline<l. 

Chloroform  was  added  to  skim  milk  containing  only  a  trace  of  fat  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  2.5  to  30  per  cent  by  volume  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  soluble  form 
in  the  different  samples  was  determined  at  frequent  intervals  for  192  days.  The 
bacterial  content  was  small  in  all  cases.  In  general,  there  was  a  marked  progressive 
increase  during  this  periotl  in  the  amounts  of  soluble  nitrogen,  which  varied  but 
little  in  samples  treate<l  with  different  percentages  of  chlorofonn,  indicating  tliat  the 
restraining  action  of  chloroform  upon  enzyms  is  slight.  Two  series  of  samples  were 
ppeparetl  from  whole  milk  and  melted  butter  fat  to  contain,  respectively,  10  and  20 
per  («nt  of  fat.  Chloroform  was  added  to  each  series  in  amounts  ranging  from  2.5 
to  20  percent.  Determinations  of  the  soluble  nitrogen  and  the  bacterial  content  of 
the  samples  for  112  days  showed  practically  no  influence  upon  the  antiseptic  value 
of  the  chloroform  due  to  the  different  amounts  of  fat.  The  genn  content  was  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  series  of  experiments,  but  several  reasons  for  this  are  offere<l. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  with  whole  milk  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  effect 
of  15  per  cent  of  ether,  3  per  cent  of  chloroform,  and  a  mixture  of  2.9  per  cent  of 
ether  and  2.1  per  cent  of  chloroform  upon  the  activity  of  enzyms.  The  increase  in 
soluble  nitrogen  was  more  rapid  where  the  ether  was  used,  but  the  bacterial  devel- 
opment, consisting  almost  entirely  of  one  kind,  was  also  greater.  "This  exjierience 
has  made  us  slow  to  accept  as  trustworthy  any  results  obtained  with  the  use  of  ether, 
when  the  conditions  are  not  constantly  <'ontrolled  by  quantitative  examination  of 
the  bacterial  content."  In  another  series  of  experiments  a  similar  comparison  was 
made  of  4  per  cent  of  chloroform  and  0.1  per  «-ent  of  formalin.  The  total  soluble 
nitrogen  at  the  en<l  of  152  days  averaged  45.62  per  cent  in  the  formalin  series  and 
60.63  per  cent  in  the  chlorofonn  series,  showing  a  greater  restraining  influence  of 
the  formalin  upon  enzym  action.    The  bacrterial  content  in  all  i-ases  was  low. 

In  connection  with  the  last  series  of  experiments  the  relation  Ixjtween  bacteria  in 
the  udder  and  enzyms  in  the  milk  was  mvestigated.     it  was  iound  in  additional 
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experimente  that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  stripping  from  <liSeiient  qnarten 
varie<l  greatly,  the  back  right  quarter  flhowing  usually  above  500  per  cnhic  centime- 
ter and  the  front  left  quarter  lesa  than  100.  DetenninationK  at  intervab  for  106  darf 
showed  a  vorresponding  variation  in  the  production  of  soluble  nitrofjenaaB  prudoclB 
in  the  milk  from  the  different  quarters.  "It  may  be  held  that  the  preaeDoe  of  th««e 
bacteria  has  merely  stimulated  the  production  of  an  extra  amount  of  galactaiie,  bat 
many  of  these  bacteria  are  able  to  bring  about  the  liquefaction  of  gelatin,  a  taet 
which  suggests  that  they  have  played  a  part  in  enzym  formation  within  the  otlder. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  even  an  approximate  value  to  the  work  pei^ 
formed  by  bacteria  within  the  udder  in  the  production  of  their  enzyuis  until  we 
understand  the  (M>ndiUons  which  relate  to  the  normal  formation  of  galactase." 

Cheese  was  made  from  125  lbs.  of  milk  to  which  3.5  Ibe.  of  chloroform  bad  lieen 
added,  and  was  ripened  under  a  bell  jar  in  an  atmosphere  of  chloroform.  The 
cheese  was  found  to  contain  15  per  cent  of  chloroform.  The  composition  of  the 
cheese  was  compared  at  different  intervals  with  that  of  a  normal  cheese  cured  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  with  a  cheese  coated  with  paraffin  to  lessen  the  loss  of 
moisture  and  make  it  in  that  re8pe(!t  similar  to  the  chloroform  cheese.  The  amounts 
of  nitrogen  rendered  soluble  in  the  3  cheeses  during  15  months  after  they  were  taken 
from  the  press  were,  respectively,  27.70,  38.66,  and  44.14  per  ^^ent  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen. The  ripening  process  in  the  chloroform  cheese  was  proportionately  much 
slower  during  the  early  portion  of  the  period.  In  a  similar  ex})eriment  0.2  {ler  not 
of  lactic  a«-id  added  to  the  milk  increased  the  ripening  process  to  a  marked  defrree. 
At  the  end  of  12  months  cheese  made  with  chloroform  showed  22.60  per  cent  and 
cheese  made  with  chloroform  and  lactic  acid  31.65  per  cent  more  soluble  oitroieMi 
than  when  fresh.  In  each  of  the  above  experiments  the  chloroform  cheese  war 
unsalted.  In  salted  cheese  made  with  chloroform  and  compared  with  the  abu\-e  ibe 
soluble  nitrogen  formed  in  12  months  was  reduced  from  22.60  to  17.20  per  cejit,  and 
in  the  chloroform  cheese  made  with  lactic  acid  from  31.65  to  19.65  per  cent,  showing 
a  restraining  influence  of  salt  upon  the  activity  of  enzyms. 

~  Data  are  given  sliowing  the  character  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  ib 
normal  and  in  chloroform  cheese.    The  following  comparison  is  given: 

"(1)  In  the  normal  cheese  at  the  age  of  1  month  the  amount  of  amids  was  l.S 
lbs.  for  each  pound  of  albumoses  and  peptones.  This  ratio  increased  until  at  i 
months  it  was  8.7,  nearly  5  times  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  1  month. 

"(2)  In  the  chloroform  cheese  the  amount  of  amids  was  not  quite  one-fourtb  << 
the  amount  of  albuniuses  and  peptones  at  the  age  of  1  month.  The  relative  amoaDt 
slowly  increased,  until  at  the  end  of  9  months  the  amount  of  amids  was  nearly  «iqial 
to  that  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

"  (3)  In  the  chloroform  cheese  no  ammonia  had  appeared  at  the  end  of  9  month;: 
in  the  normal  cheese  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  present  as  amnioDia 
at  the  end  of  1  month,  and  this  amount  steadily  increased." 

The  authors  conclude  that  there  is  some  agent  at  work  in  normal  cheese  which  ii 
not  active  in  cheese  made  with  chloroform,  and  state  that  their  efforts  are  beinc 
directed  to  the  identification  of  this  agent 

Conditions  affecting  weight  lost  by  cbeeae  in  curing,  L.  L.  Van  Slvkb  (.Vv 
Ywk  Staie  Sta.  Bui.  ^07,  pp.  S75-S05,  fig».  «).— A  systematic  study  of  this  sabjert  hw 
been  made  at  the  station  for  the  past  3  years.  The  curing  rooms  and  the  meant  i^' 
controlling  temperature  and  nioisturo  in  use  at  the  station  are  described,  as  isai« 
the  determination  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  the  hygrometer. 

The  chief  conditions  affecting  the  loas  of  weight  in  cheese  during  curing,  whidii> 
practical  purposes  may  be  considered  as  due  entirely  to  the  loas  of  moisture  by  etif- 
oration,  as  stated  by  the  author,  are  (1)  the  percentage  of  moisture  originally  {nai( 
in  the  cheese,  (2)  the  texture  of  the  cheese,  (3)  the  temperature  of  the  curing  ro*. 
(4)  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cheese,  and  (5)  the  proportion  of  water  vapor  prsMtf 
in  the  air  of  the  curing  room. 
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Considerable  experimental  data  conceming  these  conditions  are  reported.  It  was 
found  that  cheese  containing  the  nioet  water  losea  the  most  in  weight.  In  one  ex- 
periment cheese  containing  originally  5.5  per  cent  of  water  lost  16.8  per  cent  in  4 
weeks,  while  cheese  containing  35  per  centof  water  lost  only  5.7  per  cent.  The  more 
open  the  texture  of  the  cheese,  the  greater  the  leas  of  water  by  evaporation.  An 
increase  in  the  loss  of  M-eight  follows  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  curing 
room.  In  one  test  reported  cheese  cured  at  55°  F.  lost  8. 1  per  cent  in  weight  in  6 
months,  while  cheese  cured  at  70°  under  conditions  similar  in  other  respects  lost  11.1 
per  cent.  In  another  test  cheese  cured  at  32°  lost  3  per  cent  in  weight  in  5  weeks, 
while  cheese  cured  at  55°  lost  4.6  per  cent.  Two  cheeses  3  and  7  in.  in  height  and 
uniform  in  diameter  lost,  respectively,  17  and  12.4  per  cent  of  moisture  in  6  months. 
Cheeses  having  diameters  of  7  and  15  in.  and  approximately  the  same  heights  lost, 
respectively,  13.1  and  10.1  per  cent  of  moisture  in  6  months  when  cured  at  65°.  The 
results  show  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  weight  corresponding  to  a  dwrease  in  either 
height  or  diameter  of  the  cheese.  Cheese  cured  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  • 
moisture  gaine<l  nearly  2  per  cent  in  weight  during  15  months,  while  cheese  cured  in 
a  room  containing  75  to  80°  of  moisture  lost  over  11  per  cent.  Many  other  illustrations 
of  the  above  points  are  given. 

The  results  are  discussed  in  regard  to  their  practical  application  to  dairymen  and 
consumers  of  cheese.  The  author  considers  that  cheese  should  contain  not  less  than 
33  per  cent  of  moisture  at  the  time  of  consumption. 

In  discussing  the  prevention  of  loss  of  moisture  in  curing  cheese  the  advantages  of 
central  curing  rooms  are  pointed  out  and  the  construction  of  special  curing  rooms  in 
each  cheese  factory  is  considered,  the  description  being  based  upon  Wisconsin  Station 
Bulletin  70  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p,  186),  from  which  illustrations  are  also  taken. 

Some  problems  in  cheese  curing,  F.  H.  Hall,  L.  L.  Van  Slvke,  H.  A.  Harr- 
INO,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (Aw  York  Stale  Sta.  Buh.  SOS,  107,  poyndnr  ed.,  pp.  16,  fig.  /).— 
A  popular  summary  of  bulletins  203  and  207  of  the  station  noted  above. 

Assistance  offered  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  F.  C!  Harrison 
(IMario  Agr.  Col.  and  Krpt.  Farm  Rpl.  1901,  pp.  77-7.9). — Brief  notes  are  given  .on 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  cheese  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  Province. 
These  have  included  gassy  fermentations,  bad  flavors,  and  pigment  in  cheese,  a  fishy 
flavor  in  butter,  etc. 

Dairy  products  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  H.  B.  Alvoko  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bureau  oj  Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1900,  pj>.  194-'^2,i,  ph.  H,  map»  7). — A  full 
descriptive  account  is  given  of  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  together 
with  statistical  data  and  other  information  concerning  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
countries  represented.  A  list  of  awards  made  to  exhibitors  of  dairy  products  from 
the  United  States  is  appended. 

YETEBINAKT  SCIEHCE  AHD  PKACTICE. 

The  historical  development  of  the  theory  of  animal  diseases,  W.  Dibckkr- 

HOFF  (/>«:  TTieorie  der  Thierkrankheiten  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entmrkelung.  Berlin: 
Augiut  HinchiraM,  1903,  pp.  SO). — ^This  pamphlet  contains  an  address  delivered  in 
the  Veterinary  High  School  at  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  history  of  various  theories  proposed  for 
explaining  animal  diseases  is  discussed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  theories  entertained  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
and  by  the  continental  writers  from  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  past  century. 

Twelfth  annual  report  on  the  veterinary  service  in  Hungary,  F.  Hityra 
{Jnkretber.  Vet  Ihigarti,  13  (1900),  pp.  154). — This  report  contains  an  account  of  the 
oiganizationand  number  of  veterinarians  in  government  service,  the  extent  of  various 
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diseaxtw  in  the  «'<mntry,  and  rulea  and  regulations  adopted  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  info«-tiou8  <lisease8.  Special  attention  ia  given  to  rinderpest,  anthrax,  rabie», 
glanders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pneumonia,  sheep  pox,  mange,  swine  erygipebi", 
swino  plague,  and  hog  cholera.  A  brief  report  is  given  on  experiments  in  preventive 
imx-ulation  against  anthrax,  swine  erysipelas,  and  blackly. 

Annual  report  on  investigations  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine,  Eixn- 
BBHCEli  ET  AL.  (Jakresher.  I^ist.  Geb.  Vet.  Med.,  SO  (1000),  pp.  S67). — A  claieifie<l  dis- 
cussion of  the  literature  on  the  feubject  of  veterinary  sciem-e  during  the  year  1900. 
Bibliographical  references  are  given  and  author  and  subject  indexes  are  appended  to 
the  volume. 

The  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  E.  A.  m 
St-HWBi.NiTZ  (  r.S.  Depl.  Affr.,  Bureau nf  Animal  Induttry  Rpl.  1900,  pp. ^60, 96/). — Brief 
notes  on  this  Congress  which  was  held  in  Paris  from  August  10  to  16,  1900.  The 
work  of  the  Congress  was  conducte<l  in  8  sections  devoted  to  parasitology  and  tlie 
biology  of  micro-organisms  as  applied  to  hygiene.  Notes  were  given  on  papers 
which  were  presented  on  toxins  in  preserving  meats,  on  yellow  fever,  and  other 
subjects. 

Studies  on  the  content  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  domesticated 
animals,  A.  Storch  (Inwig.  Dim.,  Univ.  Bern,  1901,  pp.  .'iJ). — The  author  made  *a 
extended  series  of  counts  of  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a  given  quantity 
of  l)l(X)<l,  in  the  case  of  different  animals.  These  studies  were  made  by  means  of 
improved  devices  especially  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  average  number  found 
in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  of  different  animals  in  different  stages  of  life  La  given 
in  tabular  form.  These  statistics  cover  the  different  sexes  as  well  as  tlie  different 
ages  of  domesticated  animals.  In  general  it  was  found  that  male  animals  have  more 
red  blood  corpusclcH  than  female  animals.  A  general  belief  that  new-bom  and 
young  animals  possess  relatively  more  red  blood  corpuscles  than  mature  animals  was 
not  corroborated,  as  a  whole,  for  the  blood  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  during  the  first 
few  days  of  life  contain  fewer  red  blood  corpuscles  than  later.  The  calf  poeeesBes  a 
relatively  larger  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  than  the  mature  beef  animal. 

The  occurrence  of  metachromatic  granules  in  spore-bearing  bacteria,  and 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Babes-Ernst  corpuscles,  E.  Kkoh- 
I'Ec^HER  ( Cenlbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abl.,  SO  (1901),  No».  10,  pp.  3S5-S95;  II,  pp.  4^i--t^, 
pl».  7). — In  cultures  of  BanUxu  anlhraris,  B.  conceniricum,  and  B.  atithracoidn  on 
agar,  jxttato,  and  gelatin,  the  author  demonstrated  the  presence  of  granules  whicb 
were  stained  bright  red  with  carbol-methylene  blue,  and  retained  their  color  even 
when  the  staining  solution  was  raised  to  a  comparatively  high  temperature.  First 
one  granule  appears  in  the  central  portion  of  the  bacillus;  after  2  days  the  coIcht 
of  the  granule  is  gnulually  changed  from  a  diffuse  rose  to  an  intensive  red.  later 
other  granules  appear  in  the  central  portion  of  the  badllus,  and  these  granules  may 
considerably  increase  in  number  and  persist  after  the  cell  body  of  the  badllns  is 
gradually  disintegrated.  It  is  believed  that  these  granules  are  in  some  manner 
related  to  the  formation  of  spores,  for  the  reason  that  the  granules  appear  among 
spore-l>earing  cultures,  and  that  they  show  a  decided  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat 
The  Babes-Kmst  corpuscles  may  exist  in  the  body  of  the  bacillus  at  the  same  time 
with  the  granules  which  are  described  by  the  author,  but  the  first'-named  corpuscles 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  granules  by  the  position  of  the  former  in  the  periph- 
ery of  the  body  of  the  bacillus.  Babes-Ernst  corpuscles  were  found  in  spore-bearing 
bacilli,  ill  B.  anthracig  and  B.  alei.  According  to  the  author's  observations,  the  Babee- 
Ernst  corpuscles  are  not  distinctly  related  to  the  d^ree  of  virulence  of  the  hadlli. 

A  classification  of  forms  of  hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  J.  Lioni^rbs  {Ann.  M. 
Pagtetir,  15  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  7S4-736). — The  organisms  which  produce  hemorrhagic 
septicieniia  are  considered  as  having  a  number  of  characteristics  in  common.  They 
are  not  stained  by  the  Gram  method,  do  not  liquefy  gelatin,  and  produce  acute  tef 
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ticiemic  lesions.  The  author  classifies  the  diseases  which  should  he  included  underthis 
term  into  the  following  groups:  (1)  The  type  of  fowl  cholera  which  is  also  common 
to  all  birds  and  rabbits;  (2)  swine  plague;  (3)  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  of  sheep; 
(4)  cattle  plague;  (5)  typhoid  fever  or  influenza  of  horses,  including  its  various  forms 
and  complications,  such  as  contagious  plearo-pneumonia  and  pneumonia-enteritis, 
and  (6)  dog  distemper. 

Animal  parasitology,  M.  Nevbc-Lemaire  {Parasitoloffie  animale.  Paris:  Sociite 
iPEditimu  Scientiftquet,  190^,  pp.  212,  figs.  88). — The  author  gives  a  discussion  of  the 
life  history  and  habits  of  the  AmcebH;  and  other  protozoa,  as  well  as  the  various  tape- 
worms, trematodes,  round  worms,  mites,  uiyriapods,  and  insects  which  are  known 
to  be  constantly  or  occasionly  parasitic  in  man.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  species 
which  are  considered  are  also  parasitic  in  various  domesticated  animals. 

Sleven  miscellaneous  papers  on  animal  parasites,  C.  W.  Stiles,  A.  Hassall, 
W.  A.  Framkland,  and  Louise  Tavler  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try Bui.  35,  pp.  61,  pis.  5,  figs.  38) . — This  bulletin  contains  the  following  articles: 

Treaiment  of  round  teorms  in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  ( pp.  7-14 ) . — Previously  noted  from 
another  soun-e  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  593). 

The  disinfection  of  kennels,  pens,  and  yards  by  fire  (pp.  15-17). — It  being  known  that 
the  burning  of  grass  on  the  prairies  is  sufficient  to  disinfect  pastures  of  parasitic 
nematodes,  it  is  recommended  that  pens  and  yards  in  zoological  parks  be  periodically 
burned  over  at  intervals  of  10  to  30  days  by  means  of  a  cyclone  burner,  such  as  was 
used  by  the  gypsy-moth  commissions  of  Ma.«8achusetts. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  Eimeria  stiedif;  species  of  Eimeriella;  on  various  par- 
asites; trematodes  parasitic  in  the  human  eye;  a  case  of  vinegar  eA  infection  in  the 
human  bladder;  a  number  of  parasitic  worms  of  oriental  distribution,  which  may 
possibly  infest  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines;  and  spurious  parasitism  due  to 
partially  digested  bananas. 

The  protozoa  as  parasites  and  pathogenic  organisms,  considered  from  a 
biological  standpoint,  F.  I>ofi,bin  {Die  Protozoen  als  ParasUen  und  Kraniheiiser- 
reger  nach  biologischeii  Gesichlspunkten  dargestellt.  Jena:  Guslav  Fischer,  1901,  pp.  274, 
figs.  3-20). — In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  the  classification  of  protozoa,  parasi- 
tism, the  influence  of  parasitism  upon  the  parasites,  and  protozoa  as  parasites.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  special  groups 
and  species  of  protozoa  which  are  concerned  in  producing  diseases  of  animals  and 
plants.  Among  the  more  important  diseases  which  are  discussed  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  protozoa  arc  tsetse-fly  disease,  dourine,  surra  disease,  blood  dysentery 
of  cattle,  malaria  of  birds  and  of  man,  Texas  fever,  horse  sickness,  the  jwx  disease 
of  carp,  and  silkworm  disease.  The  volume  includes  a  discussion  of  a  large  number 
of  parasitic  protozoa  of  less  economic  importance  and  gives  details  of  the  structure, 
life  history,  and  parasitic  habits  of  all  species  concerned.  Full  bibliographical  refer- 
ences are  given  in  connection  with  the  difierent  chapters. 

The  Strongylidas  in  the  fourth  stomach  of  domesticated  ruminants  and  the 
stomach- worm  diseases,  W.  Stouter  ( Bit  Strunggliden,  in  dem  Labmagen  der  gezahmten 
Wiederkduer  und  die  Magemrurmseuche.  Hamburg:  A.  J^fevre,  1901,  pp.  108,  pis. 
14). — This  is  an  inaugural  dissertation,  and  in  it  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  syste- 
matic monograph  of  the  genus  Strongylus.  The  author  recognizes  7  species  of  this 
genus,  viz,  contortus,  osterlagi,  curlicei,  harkeri,  retorlieformis,  oncophorus,  and  filicoUis. 
In  addition  to  the  species  of  Strongylus,  the  author  discusses  (Esophagostomum  renw- 
loKum  and  Monadantus  phlebotomxts.  In  a  discussion  of  the  systematic  position  of  these 
species  16  names  are  considered,  part  of  which  are  re<luced  to  synonyms  of  the  9 
species  which  are  believed  to  be  well  defined.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the 
anatomical  characters,  life  history,  and  injuriouseffects  of  each  species.  The  prophy- 
lactic and  therapeutic  treatment  usually  recommended  for  the  various  species  is 
also  discussed.    Experiments  were  made  on  S.  contortus,  during  which  the  concla- 
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aion  waH  rearliptl  that  thin  species  is  not  viviparous.     A  bibli<^raphy  of  128  titles  is 
(fiven. 

Besearches  on  the  attachment  of  certain  TTncinarise  to  the  walla  of  the  intes- 
tines, A.  Rizzo  ( JWt.  R.  Accad.  Litwri.  CI.  Sri.  Fit.  Mat.  e  Sat.,  9(1900),  II,  So.  .1,  jip. 
107-1  IS,  fig:  2). — The  author  investigated  the  method  ofattachment  and  pathological 
effet'tfl  ('au8e<l  by  Ihicinaria  radiala  and  U.  eemua.  He  found  that  the  first  spedea 
pnNluces  a  (tapilla  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  at  the  expense  of  the  cmhinncoag 
connwtive  tissue.  The  hooks  and  chitinous  teeth  with  which  the'worm  is  provided 
8er%'e  to  lacerate  the  tissue  of  the  intestinal  wall.  At  the  point  of  attachment  a  cim- 
stant  inflammatory  reaction  is  produced,  but  this  effect  is  not  very  marked  or  of 
great  extension.  The  lesions  produced  by  U.  radicUa  are  much  more  serious  than 
those  cau8e<l  by  U.  cemua. 

Pathological  conditions  found  in  meat  inspection,  D.  E.  Salmon  ( U.  K  DtpL 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  InduMni  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  5i-62). — This  is  an  article  which  was 
rewl  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
June  h  to  8,  1900.  Detailed  notes  are  presented  on  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  diseases  which  were  discov- 
ered during  this  inspection,  and  the  number  of  cases  condemned.  Dnring  the  2 
years  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1899,  8,831,927  cattle  were  inspected.  Of  this 
number  19,454  entire  carcasses  were  condemned  and  23,106  additional  carcasses  were 
condenmed  in  part.  During  the  same  period  11,110,776  sheep  were  insfjected  and 
8,;W4  carcasses  were  wholly  condemned;  also  44,841,779  hogs  were  inspected,  and 
106,555  (carcasses  wholly  condemned.  Of  the  whole  number  of  cattle  carcasses 
which  were  condemned  26  i>er  cent  were  affected  with  actinomycosis  and  36  per  cent 
with  tutwrculosis;  and  of  those  cases  in  which  only  parts  of  the  carcase  were  con- 
demned, 13  per  cent  were  affected  with  actinomycosis  and  1  per  cent  with  tnberrti- 
losis.  The  beef  cattle  which  are  sent  to  large  abattoirs  are  remarkably  free  froin 
tulKTculosis,  only  1  case  in  1,500  or  2,000  being  found  by  inspection  for  the  2  years. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  other  diseases  foimd  during  inspection.  Special 
mention  may  l>e  ma<le  of  ps<eudotuberculo8is  of  sheep,  nodular  t^eniasis,  and  various 
animal  parasites,  such  as  the  common  tapeworms  in  their  larvel  and  adult  stages, 
the  hydatid  disease  causetl  by  echinococcus,  and  trichina. 

A  practical  g^uide  to  meat  inspection,  S.  Stockman-  {Sac  York:  }ymiam  R. 
Jenkinn,  1903,  pp.  395,  plx.  14,  figs.  79) . — This  volume,  published  as  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  text-book  of  T.  Walley,  has  l)een  rewritten  and  somewhat  enlarged  by  theedi- 
tor.  The  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  book  include  the  historical  development 
of  meat  inspection,  the  method  of  inspection,  general  pathological  conditions,  post- 
mortem changes  in  meat,  inflammatory  conditions,  diseases  of  the  blood,  Imcterial 
diseases,  diseases  caused  by  animal  parasites,  unclassed  diseases,  and  food  poisoning 
in  man.  A  briel  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  meat  inspection  is  appended  to  the 
volume. 

Verminous  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in  Texas,  C.  W.  Stiles  (  ('.  X. 
Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  InduHry  Rjit.  1900,  pp.  S56-S79). — An  unusual  outbreak 
of  disease  due  to  parasitic  worms  occurred  in  certain  parts  of  Texas  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cau.>ie  of  the  trouble  was  made  by  the  author.  The  outbreak  had  already 
been  studied  to  some  extent  by  Dr.  W.  Folsetter,  and  his  report  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  outbreak,  the  post-mortem  findings,  and  various  treatments,  which  were  tried 
is  included  in  the  present  article.  It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  the  cattle 
and  sheep  were  attacked  by  a  numter  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  fourth  stomach, 
intestines,  and  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  all  of  these  organs  at  the  same  time.  In  cattle 
the  fourth  stomach  was  infested  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  with  Stroitgylus  con- 
lortus;  in  some  cai*es  hundre<l8  of  the  parasites  were  found  in  a  single  stomach. 
S.  ostertagi  was  found  in  all  the  cattle  which  were  examined  during  the  second 
investigation  of  the  matter.    This  species  is  smaller  than  5.  coniortxu  and  may  be 
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free  in  the  stomach  but  is  usually  found  encysted  in  the  stomach  wall.  Experiments 
in  treating  cattle  for  this  parasite  were  all  failures.  The  fourth  stomach  of  sheep 
was  found  be  infested  with  S.  viearius  as  well  as  »S'.  nmiortus.  No  post-mortem  exam- 
ination was  made  on  goats,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  infested  with  the  same 
parasites  which  were  found  in  sheep.  In  the  intestines  of  cattle  2  worms  were  found, 
Undjiaria  radiata  and  CEsophagottoma  columbianum.  In  the  intestines  of  sheep  the 
last-named  species  of  worm  was  found,  as  well  as  U.  cermia  and  a  tapeworm  ( Thysa- 
notoma  actinioidee) .  In  the  bronchial  tubes  of  cattle  S.  micrurus  was  found  in  consider- 
able numbers,  while  in  sheep  <$.  JUaria  was  found. 

The  author  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  various  lines  of  treatment  which  have 
been  proposed  l)y  different  authors  for  lungworms.  From  the  experience  of  Drs. 
Folsetter  and  Knight  as  well  as  from  that  of  tlie  author,  it  is  believed  that  the  value 
of  tracheal  injections  in  the  treatment  of  lungworms  has  l>een  much  overestimated. 
The  use  of  gasoline  expelled  many  intestinal  worms  but  apparently  had  no  effect  on 
langworms.  Turpentine  and  oil  of  cloves  also  gave  negative  results.  In  one  instance 
a  steer  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  }  hour  without  pro<luc- 
ing  any  effect  upon  the  lungworms.  In  the  treatment  of  intestinal  worms  various 
remedies  have  been  recommended,  including  bluestone,  gasoline,  coal-tar  creosote, 
thymol,  and  other  substances.  In  experiments  with  coal-tar  creo.sote  it  was  found 
that  if  the  liquid  entered  the  lungs  the  animal  died  promptly.  When  administered 
carefully,  as  much  as  6}  oz.  may  be  given  to  an  adult  sheep  without  fatal  results. 
In  the  author's  experiments  sheep  treated  with  this  substance  showed  marked 
improvement  within  a  few  days  after  receiving  a  single  dose.  Tests  were  made  with 
thymol  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  dose  to  be  administered  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  chemical.  It  was  found  that  as  much  as  80  to  100  grains  may  l>e  administered 
to  a  sheep  and  240  grains  to  full-grown  cattle  without  causing  ill  effects.  In  the 
author's  experiments  thymol  was  administered  in  solution  in  alcohol  in  doses  of 
from  32  to  48  grains.  Thymol  appeared  to  be  unusually  effective  in  destroying  intes- 
tinal worms,  but  was  without  effect  on  tai>eworms.  The  experiments  of  Theobold 
indicate  that  thymol  is  also  of  great  value  in  expelling  round  worms  from  hogs  and 
horses.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  various  methods  of  drenching  animals,  on  the 
life  histories  of  the  parasites  mentioned,  and  on  measures  of  preventing  infestation  by 
these  worms.  It  is  recommended  that  all  affected  animals  should  be  immediately 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stock,  that  pure  water  should  l)e  furnished  for  drinking 
purj>oses,  and  that  low,  wet  pastures  should  be  properly  drained  in  order  to  remove 
the  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  lung  aiul  stomach 
worms. 

The  cattle  ticks  (Ixodoidea)  of  the  XTnited  States,  D.  E.  Salmon  and  C.  W.  Stilks 
(  r.  ,V.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  380-491,  pif.  ~'5,figs.  19^).— 
The  authors  give  detaile<l  biological  and  economic  notes  on  the  species  of  cattle  ticks 
which  are  known  to  infest  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  on  a  number  of  other 
species  which  may  at  any  time  be  imported  from  neighboring  countries.  Ixodoidea 
is  accepted  as  the  name  of  a  superfamily  contaiuin^  2  families,  Argasida;  and  Ixodidtc. 
An  analytical  table  is  given  for  the  determination  of  the  species  belonging  to  these 
families.  Thus  far  8  species  of  ticks  are  reported  as  infesting  cattle  in  the  Unite<l 
States,  viz:  Argon  minUitwi,  Ornithodoros  megnini,  BoophUus  anmUalux,  Derniacentor 
rfliaUatits,  D.  electun,  Ixodes  ricinits,  I.  hexagonus,  and  Amblyomma  americanum.  A 
general  account  is  given  of  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of  ticks  in  general.  Each 
of  the  8  species  mentionetl  is  described  in  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  the  habits, 
life  history,  and  distribution  of  each  !'|)ecies.  A  bibliography  of  literature  relating 
to  ticks  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  api>ende<l  to  the  paper. 

Texas  fever,  M.  Fk.\ncis  (  Texas  Sta.  Bid.  6J,  pp.  (10,  Jigs.  10,  chart  7).— In  order 
to  obtain  good  results  from  blood  inoculation  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cattle  free 
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from  ticks  until  tliey  recover  from  inoculation  fever.  This  may  be  accomplished  br 
confining  the  animal:'  in  a  small  pasture  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  ticks  are 
exterminatcHl.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  importing  Northern  cattle  ia  between 
November  and  March,  for  the  reason  that  the  inoculation  fever  is  less  severe  dnriiif 
cool  weather.  The  most  suitable  subjects  for  inoculation  are  young  cattle  from  10  to 
16  months  of  age.  Sucking  calves  sometimes  endure  several  inoculations  without 
serious  results,  hut  weaned  calves  from  4  to  6  months  of  age  often  develop  serioos 
symptoms  during  inm'ulation  fever  and  lose  flesh  and  strength  to  an  excessive  degree. 
The  practice  of  the  author  is  to  vaccinate  cattle  for  blackleg  immediately  on  arri\^; 
about  2  days  later  they  are  inoculated  for  Texas  fever.  The  blood  for  this  purpose 
is  tiKiially  taken  from  a  2-year-old  immune  animal  carrying  a  reasonable  niuuber  of 
ticks.  The  first  iiije<-tion  of  bloo<l  should  be  small — from  }  to  2  cc.,  or  1  cc  as  a 
8tan<lard  size.  During  the  perioil  of  inoculation  fever  the  animals  should  be  well 
fe<l  on  a  nutritious  diet.  The  inoculation  fever  appears  after  from  8  to  10  days  and 
j)er»i8t.s  for  from  4  to  8  days.  The  fever  usually  terminates  about  20  days  after 
inoculation.  At  this  time  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly  and  may  become  sub- 
normal. Deaths  frequently  occur  at  this  period  if  animals  are  neglected.  When  the 
temperature  falls  too  low  stinmlants  should  be  administered.  A  secondary  period  of 
fever  may  begin  alwut  30  days  after  inoculation,  and  persist  for  8  to  10  dam  It  is 
similar  to  the  first  and  in  calves  may  be  as  severe  as  the  primary  fever.  A  third 
period  of  fever  may  appear  in  from  37  to  46  days.  Recovery  usually  takes  place 
about  60  days  after  incM'ulation  and  animals  should  not  he  allowe<l  to  becon^e  infected 
with  ticks  l)efore  that  time.  If  the  inoculation  fever  is  severe  a  second  dose  will  not 
\te  neces.sary;  the  animals  may  simply  be  subjected  to  gradual  infestation  with  ticks. 
Where  second  inoculation  is  resorted  to  it  should  be  made  about  67  daj's  after  the 
first  inoculation,  and  the  size  of  dose  should-  be  about  1  cc.  During  2  years  1,2>1 
animals  have  been  inoculated  at  the  Texas  Station,  and  of  this  number  116,  or  9.21 
ipcr  cent,  die<l.  This  may  be  accepte<i  as  a  fairly  approximate  estimate  of  the  death 
•rate.  The  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  historj'  of  the 
inoculation  fever  in  various  animals  upon  which  experiments  were  made. 

Live  stock  sanitary  service  {Mmmiri  Stale  Bd.  Agr.  Rjit.  1900,  pp.  14-30).— k 
brief  account  of  the  State  veterinary  law  with  reference  to  quarantine  and  contwl 
of  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  immunization  of 
cattle  against  Texas  fever,  and  to  control  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle. 

Immtinizing  pure-bred  cattle  against  Texas  fever  for  the  Southern  trade, 
J.  W.  CoNNAW.w  {.\fim>vri  l^aleBd.  Agr.  Rpl.  1900,  pp.  S.55-g6ii).—The  anthorgiv«s 
a  general  account  of  the  experiments  in  progress  at  the  Missouri  station  in  the 
impn>venient  of  practical  methods  for  immunizing  cattle  again.«t  this  disease. 

Missouri  quarantine  proclamations  (Missouri  Slaie  Bd.  Ayr.  Kpl.  1900,  pp. 
Sfl-SSO). — .K  statement  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  State  with  reference  to  the 
•control  of  Texas  fever  and  tuberculosis. 

The  relation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  that  of  man  and  its  sis^niflcance  in 
the  dairy  herd,  H.  \V.  Conn  (Connecticut  Storrt  Sla.  Bui.  iJ,  pp.  is). — This  article 
contains  a  general  discussion  of  the  present  attitude  of  investigators  concerning  the 
relationship  between  human  and  bovine  tul)erculo8is.  As  the  result  of  Koch's 
investigations,  it  has  l>ecome  apparent  that  the  danger  of  transmission  of  the  dvsease 
from  animals  to  man  or  from  man  to  animals  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated.  The 
seriousness  of  tuberculosis  in  dairying,  however,  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  it  is  urged 
that  the  precautions  which  have  hitherto  been  taken  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease  among  dairy  cows  should  not  be  abandoned. 

Transmission  of  tuberculosis,  S.  Bieler  {Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  14.  (1901). 
'  No.  19,  jyp.  467-471). — This  is  a  controversial  article  occasioned  by  Koch's  announce- 
ment of  the  differences  between  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis.    The  position  is 
taken  that  it  is  highly  improper  to  abandon  the  various  sanitary  methods  which  are 
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already  in  operation  for  preventing  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to 
animals  or  animals  to  man. 

Summary  of  results  of  experiments  with  tuberculous  cows,  C.  S.  Phelps 
{Connecticut  St«m  Sta.  Bui.  S3,  pp.  9-iO). — The  facts  and  conclusions  contained  in 
this  article  have  been  previously  published  in  essentially  the  same  form.  (E.  S.  R. 
13,  p.  993.) 

The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  £.  A.  i>b  Schweinitz  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  S6S-280). — This  paper  was  read  before  the  section  of 
bacteriology  and  parasitology  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Medical  Congress  held 
in  Paris  August  4  to  10,  1900.  The  author  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  source  of 
infection  with  tuberculoeis,  varieties  of  tubercle  bacilli,  distribution  and  diagnosis  of 
the  disease,  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  relationship  between  bovine  and  human  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  On  the  last-named  subject  the  author 
mentions  details  concerning  various  forms  of  treatment  which  have  recently  been 
advised  for  controlling  tuberculosis  in  man. 

The  free  distribution  of  blackleg  vaccine,  V.  A.  NOroaard  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Spt.  IIOO,  pp.  S5-51,jigs.  4)- — During  the  fiwail  year  1900 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  prepared  and  distribute<l  1,076,150  doses  of  blackleg 
vaccine  among  6,142  stockmen  in  40  States  and  Territories.  The  region  which  is 
worst  infected  with  blackleg  is  the  area  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extending  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  the  Eastern 
States  Virginia  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the  disease  prevails  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  disease  has  gradually  increased  in  extent  since  stockmen  began  to 
improve  native  breeds  and  replace  them  with  modem  breeds  of  a  less  active  nature 
and  of  a  decreased  resisting  power  to  disease.  Reports  were  received  from  1,980 
cattle  owners,  concerning  369,258  head  of  stock.  The  total  amount  of  loss  from  vac- 
cination was  0.69  per  cent,  but  allowing  for  mistakes  in  vaccination,  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  0.55  per  cent.  Quotations  are  given  from  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
prominent  stockmen  who  used  blacklei^  vaccine  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  Thirteenth  International  Medical  Congress,  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz  ( U.  S. 
Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  ^54-^59). — A  brief  report  of  the 
procee<ling8  of  this  Congress  which  met  in  Paris  in  August,  1900.  During  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress  more  than  6,000  physicians  from  different  countries  were  present,  and 
the  United  States  was  third  on  the  list  in  the  number  of  members.  Brief  notes  are 
given  on  some  of  the  more  important  papers  which  were  read  during  the  meetings; 
these  include  discussions  of  toxins  and  antitoxins,  tuberculosis,  and  malaria. 

On  the  morphology  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  A.  Hi.nterberger  (Cenibl.  Bakt. 
u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  30  (1901),  Xo.  11,  pp.  411-434,  pi.  l,fig.  7).— The  author  was  able  to 
demonstrate  clearly  the  capsule  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  by  means  of  the  silver- 
staining  method  of  Van  Ermengem.  The  clear  double  contour  lines  of  the  capsule, 
when  treated  in  this  manner,  indicate  that  the  capsule  is  to  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  bacillus  and  not  a  product  of  treatment  by  artificial  methods.  Besides  the 
well-known  capsule  of  the  anthrax  bacillu.",  the  author  described  a  much  larger  and 
broader  membrane,  of  less  definite  character.  The  latter  membranes  are  not  pro- 
duced by  swelling  of  the  capsule  proper,  but  seem  to  be  a  distinct  part  or  organ  of 
the  lK)dy  of  the  bacillus.  An  elaborate  method  was  devised  for  the  demonstration 
of  threads  connected  with  the  body  of  the  anthrax  bacillus.  While  it  was  not 
definitely  determined  by  the  author  thatthese  threads  in  all  instances  stand  in  organic 
union  with  the  bacillus,  the  evidence  points  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  suggested  by 
the  author  that  the  threads  should  l)e  called  mycelia  and  treated  as  homologous  with 
the  mycelia,  or  vegetative  portion  of  higher  fungi.    ' 

Does  the  anthrax  bacillus  form  spores  under  strictly  anaerobic  condi- 
tionsP  R. Slipski  ( Cmlhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,30  (1901),  No.  10, pp.  396-400, figs. 2).— 
The  authorgivesadetailed  description  of  an  apparatus  for  securing  absolutely  anaerobie 
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conditions  for  making  the  cultures  of  bacteria.  At  first  anthrax  bacillus  grew  loxn- 
riantly  and  formed  spores  in  some  cases.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  foond 
that  this  was  due  to  a  defect  to  the  apparatus,  which  had  allowed  oxygen  to  enter. 
After  the  defects  were  remedied  no  spores  were  formed.  The  anthrax  bncilli  whidi 
were  cultivated  under  such  conditions,  grew  out  in  long  threads  and  showed  a  gran- 
ulur  disintegratiun. 

Influence  of  alcohol  on  the  natural  immunity  of  pig«ons  to  anthrax  and  on 
the  course  of  anthrax  infection,  S.  J.  Golobbbg  (Cenlbt.  Bakt.  u.  Piar.,  1.  AU.,  SO 
(1901),  Kot.  18,  pp.  696-700;  19,  pp.  731-741)-— AcriticaX  review  is  given  of  the  litefk- 
ture  relating  to  physiological  and  toxic  effects  of  alcohol,  especially  as  demonstrated 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon 
immunity  to  infectious  diseases  and  upon  the  course  of  such  diseases,  the  author  tried 
experiments  on  pigeons  in  their  relation  to  anthrax.  The  general  results  of  the 
experiments  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Pigeons,  which  are  naturally  immone 
to  anthrax,  succumbed  to  inoculation  with  anthrax  as  soon  as  moderate  or  latige 
doses  of  brandy  were  administered.  Chronic  alcohol  intoxication  was  found  to  catee 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  natural  resisting  power  of  pigeons  toward  anthrax. 
Small  doses  of  alcohol  given  along  with  fatal  doeea  of  anthrax  culture  for  the  purpoee 
of  determining  its  possible  therapeutic  effect  showed  that  alcohol  has  no  true  thera- 
peutic value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  and  that  many  of  the  pigeons  which 
were  given  alcohol  died  sooner  than  those  which  were  not  so  treated. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  actinomycosis  of  cattle  in  Bavaria,  J. 
MiTTELDOKP  {Inaug.  Bis*.,  Univ.  Bern,  1901,  pp.  SO,  pi.  1). — The  author  made  a  care- 
ful survey  to  determine  the  distribution  and  relative  frequency  of  this  disease  in 
various  parts  of  Bavaria.  The  distribution  is  discussed  in  connection  with  a  map  of 
4  colors,  showing  localities  in  which  cattle  are  infested  to  the  extent  of  from  0.01  to 
0.09  per  cent,  from  0.1  to  0.9  per  cent,  from  1  to  2.9  per  cent,  and  from  3  to  12  per 
cent,  respectively.  No  differences  were  observed  in  susceptibility  of  native  and  pare 
bred  races  of  various  sorts  to  the  disease.  The  highest  percentages  of  infestation  are 
observed  in  moist,  swampy  localities.  Of  the  3,621  cases  of  actinomycosis  upon 
which  notes  are  made  in  this  dissertation,  75.5  per  cent  occurred  in  the  head  and  neck, 
23.3  in  the  tongue,  0.77  per  cent  in  the  abdomen,  0.05  per  cent  in  the  udder,  0.24 
per  cent  in  hogs,  and  0.11  per  cent  in  horses. 

Coli  bacteria  and  the  common  bacteria  of  mammitis  in  cows,  H.  Stbett 
(Inaug.  Diss.,  Unit:  Bent,  1901,  pp.  .^).— The  author  made  culture  studies  of  12  races 
of  coli  bacteria  and  9  of  ordmary  manimitis  bacteria.  The  original  cultures  were 
obtaineil  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Details  are  given  concerning  the  culture  of 
these  different  bacterial  forms  Irom  various  culture  media.  It  was  found  during 
the  author's  investigations  that  the  most  frequent  bacteria  observed  in  mammitis  of 
cows  belong  to  the  coli  group.  They  occur  in  various  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  group,  the  greatest  number  belonging  to  typical  coll  races.  Other  forms  are 
found  intermediate  between  these  and  aerobic  forms.  The  character  of  different 
races  undergoes  iinj)ortant  modifications  by  long-continued  culture.  By  this  means 
one  form  may  be  modified  into  a  form  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
another  race.  According  to  the  author's  investigations  the  bacteria  of  mammitis  are 
Irequently  found  in  the  intestines,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  most  frequently  make 
their  way  into  the  udder  from  this  point  by  means  of  the  circulation  and  from  the 
outside  world  through  the  luilk  openings. 

Spotted  kidney  in  calves,  K.  Vaerst  (Jnaug.  Dim.,  ihiv.  Bern,  1901,  pp.  Sl,,figt. 
IS).— The  literature  on  the  subject  is  reviewed,  in  connection  with  a  short  bibliogra- 
phy. Tables  are  presented  showing  the  weight,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and 
number  of  spots  in  the  kidneys  showing  this  affection.  Great  differences  of  opinion 
have  prevailed  regarding  the  cause  of  spotted  kidney,  and  the  fitness  of  such  kidneys 
for  food.     Experiments  made  by  the  author  showed  that  no  infectious  material  was 
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contained  in  such  kidneys,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  M-hite  spots  in  these  kidneys 
are  embryonic  tissue  which  has  not  undergone  the  usttal  modifications.  Affected 
kidneys  are  not  only  harmless,  but  tests  indicate  that  the  flavor  of  spotted  kidneys 
is  better  than  that  of  normal  kidneys. 

Salt  sickness,  H.  E.  Stockbridge  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1901, pp.  43-54,plt.  4). — For 
a  number  of  years  complaints  were  made  of  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  known  as 
"salt  sickness"  in  various'  parts  of  the  State.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  the 
author,  in  connection  with  W.  E.  French  and  J.  E.  Ennis.  As  the  result  of  these 
investigations  it  was  found  that  so-called  salt  sickness  was  not  a  disease,  but  merely 
a  condition  of  starvation  due  to  animals  being  confined  on  poor  pasture,  consisting 
of  dry  wire  grass  and  other  inferior  vegetation.  When  the  animals  were  properly 
fed  or  changed  to  good  range  or  pastune  they  uniformly  recovered. 

I^ead  ore  in  sugar-beet  piilp,  J.  A.  Widtsob  and  L.  A.  Mbhrill  (  Utah  Sta.  Bui.  74, 
pp.  55-6S). — Complaints  having  been  made  at  the  station  concerning  disease  and  death 
among  cattle  eating  sugar-beet  pulp,  an  investigation  of  the  subject  was  made  with 
the  result  that  the  trouble  was  found  to  be  due  to  lead  ore  in  the  pulp.  The  freight 
cars  in  which  the  sugar-beet  pulp  was  shipped  had  been  previously  used  for  trans- 
]X>rting  lead  ore  and  had  not  b^n  cleaned.  As  a  result  sufBcient  quantities  of  the 
lead  ore  were  shoveled  out  along  with  the  pulp  to  cause  the  death  of  a  number  of 
cattle.  The  material  which  was  found  in  the  sugar-beet  pulp  proved  on  analysis  to 
be  mainly  sulphid  of  lead  with  an  admixture  of  sulphid  of  iron.  A  faint  trace  of 
rasenic  was  also  present,  but  no  copper  or  other  poisonous  metals  were  found.  The 
symptoms  of  the  animals  poisoned  with  these  substances  are  described.  Affected 
cattle  first  refused  to  drink,  then  withdrew  from  the  herd  and  laid  down  with  the 
head  drawn  toward  the  flank.  Constipation  was  uniformly  present.  There  was  loss 
of  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  an  increased  quantity  of  saliva  was  observed. 
The  mineral  substances  already  mentioned  were  found  lodged  against  the  sides  of 
the  stomachs  on  post-mortem  examination.  Three  ounces  of  lead  ore  were  obtained 
from  a  piece  of  the  first  stomach  6  in.  square.  The  desirability  of  having  freight 
cars  cleaned  before  being  loaded  with  sugar-beet  pulp  is  suggested.  As  treatment 
for  lead  poisoning  large  doses  of  Epsom  salts  (2  Vob.  per  animal )  are  recommended. 
When  symptoms  of  recovery  appear  iodid  of  potash  njay  be  given  in  2-dram  doses 
3  times  per  day  for  the  period  of  a  week. 

The  work  against  skeep  scab,  D.  E.  Salmon  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal 
InduMrt)  Rpl.  1900,  }rp.  69-86). — The  author  gives  a  copy  of  an  order  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  concerning  the  dipping  of  sheep  which  are  affected  with  sheep 
scab.  In  order  to  make  the  work  against  sheep  scab  more  thorough  and  effective 
special  sheep  inspemors  were  stationed  at  various  points  where  greatest  demand  was 
made  for  dipping  diseased  sheep.  Details  are  given  in  tabular  form  concerning  the 
number  of  sheep  dipped  in  various  locations  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment 
Of  615,112  sheep  subjected  to  only  one  dipping,  86  per  cent  were  cure<l  and  14  per 
cent  remained  infested  with  the  scab  mite.  Three  dipping  solutions  were  used  in 
treatment  for  scab,  viz,  nicotin  and  sulphur;  extract  of  tobacco  and  sulphur;  and 
lime  and  sulphur,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try.   All  these  dips  proved  to  be  about  equally  effective. 

The  treatment  of  sheep  scab,  Regenbogex  {Berlin.  ThierdrzU.  Wchruchr.,1901, 
No.  SS,  pp.  50/-505).— Statistics  are  presented  showing  the  great  prevalence  of  sheep 
scab  in  different  parts  of  Germany  since  the  year  1879.  The  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  for  treating  the  disease  are  considered  as  defective  in  many  par- 
ticulars. In  general,  2  forms  of  treatment  have  been  adopted — the  hand  treat- 
ment by  smearmg  insecticide  substances  upon  scab  areas,  and  complete  dipping  into 
an  insecticide  substance.  The  author  experimented  with  a  proprietary  substance 
sold  imder  the  name  of  "Akaprin."  This  substance  in  a  4  per  cent  solution  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  destroys  the  scab  mites  in  one  dipping  of  from  4  to 
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5  minuter'  duration,  in  t-onnection  with  brisk  rubbing  of  the  afiected  peurts'  of  the 
skill  with  bru9he».  No  |X)i!*onou8  effect  of  the  solution  was  obsen'ed,  either  in  th«- 
ordinary  dipping  or  in  cafef>  where  some  of  the  solution  happened  to  lie  swallnwti 
The  noruial  condition  of  the  wool  was  not  affe<'ted,  either  in  its  finnne^s  oroiU^. 
The  coft  of  the  solution  is  believed  to  lie  such  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  prarticil 
application. 

Malaria  of  horaea,  A.  Theiler  (Inaug.  Dlts.,  L'nir.  Bern,  1901,  pp.  SJ,  plf.  4i-— 
The  symptoms  and  counie  of  this  disease  in  horses  are  described  from  the  autbiv'f 
observations  and  from  general  experience  with  the  disease.  Malaria  of  horses  )> 
considered  distinct  from  surra,  since  the  latter  is  not  caused  by  malarial  }<anb-ites, 
but  by  flaggellate  infusoria.  The  appearance  of  the  Plasmodium  of  the  disea-*  in  its 
different  stages  is  described  in  detail.  Malaria  is  considered  identical  with  the 
disease  describetl  by  Wiltshire  in  1883  under  the  name  anthrax  fever,  and  also  with 
the  disease  commonly  called  biliary  fever.  Ordinary  malaria  afiects  only  certain 
individual  horses  in  a  herd,  but  it  may  occur  in  an  epizootic  manner.  The  diag- 
nosis can  l>e  made  with  certainty  only  by  demonstration  of  the  parasites  in  the 
blo<Hl.  Acute  cases  run  a  course  of  from  2  to  5  days,  while  chronic  cases  way 
result  in  death  after  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks.  The  prognosis  in  the  ca^e  of  this 
disease  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  quality  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  If 
the  animal  suci'essfully  passes  through  the  period  of  fever,  a  secondary  perio<l  of 
icterus  }>ersists  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  prove  fatal.  If  the  disease  i* 
observed  during  its  earliest  stages,  the  administration  of  quinin  3  times  per  <Iay  in 
doses  of  from  6  to  10  gm.  will  frequently  effect  a  cure. 

The  elbow  boil  of  horaea  and  its  treatment,  D.  K.\llmann-  (Inatig.  Dim.,  fnir- 
Bern,  1900,  pp.  7,  Jigs.  It). — In  an  investigation  of  thia  subject  the  author  foim<I  that 
comparatively  few  cases  of  the  disease  occur  when  horses  stand  in  stalls  furni-^bed 
with  stone  floors.  The  symptoms,  course  of  development,  and  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  disease  are  described  in  detail.  It  was  found  that  as  a  rule  this  affection  y  a 
form  of  bursiti.s  olecreni,  and  is  not  due  to  bruises  from  any  part  of  the  shoe.  The 
term  ellww  boil  is  considered,  therefore,  more  applicable  than  calk  boil.  The  best 
results  in  treating  this  disease  were  obtained  by  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodin. 
The  fluid  contents  of  the  boil  were  first  removed  by  a  hypodermic  needle,  and  the 
io<lin  was  then  injecte<l  into  the  bursa.  If  no  subsequent  discharges  were  observed, 
no  further  treatment  was  required;  otherwise,  the  injection  may  be  repeate<l,  or  if 
suppuration  takes  place  the  bursa  may  be  cut  open  and  removed,  in  which  case  the 
wound  will  require  daily  treatment  for  about  2  weeks.  A  bibliography  of  62  titles 
is  appended  to  the  dissertation. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  pathogenic  micro-OKganisms,  especially  the 
'  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas,  in  the  tonsils  of  pigs,  C.  BAVERMSisrER  ( Inaug. 
Dm.,  Univ.  Bern,  1901,  pp.  6S). — The  author's  studies  were  made  largely  upon  mate- 
rial obtained  while  practicing  meat  inspection  in  the  abattoir  at  Hanover.  It  was 
found  that  the  tonsils  of  pigs  almost  always  contain  pathogenic  organisms,  especially 
the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas.  The  organisms  were  for  the  most  part  found  in  the 
ducts  of  the  tonsilar  glands  and  those  of  the  soft  palate.  It  was  frequently  obsened 
that  stiff  |X)rtions  of  foo<l,  such  as  crushed  and  split  grains,  etc.,  had  become  inserted 
into  the  ducts  of  these  glands  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  tonsils,  in  some  cases  causin^r 
slight  lesions.  The  penetration  of  these  foreign  bodies  furnishes  excellent  condi- 
tions for  pathogenic  organisms  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  such  locations.  Inoculation 
experiments  upon  various  experimental  animals  showed  that  the  micro-organisms 
found  in  such  places  are  iiathogenic.  The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas  is  that  this  organism  was  found  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  perfectly  healthy  pigs.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  to 
spread  from  the  tonsils  so  as  to  cause  a  general  infection,  but  it  is  believed  that  it8 
frequent  occurrence  there  may  account  for  many  outbreaks  of  this  disease  which 
have  been  observed  where  the  method  of  mfection  could  not  be  determined. 
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Apoplectiform  aepticsiiua  in  chickens,  V.  A.  NSroaard  and  J.  K.  Mohler 
(  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  IndvAry  Bui.  36,  pp.  S4,  ph.  4). — An  acute  and 
fatal  chicken  disease  occurred  on  a  farm  in  Virginia  and  caused  the  death  of  about 
200  birds.  The  authors  made  post-mortem  examinations  on  chickens  which  had 
died  of  the  disease.  Hemorrhages  were  found  in  the  subcutaneous  and  muscular 
tissue.  A  blood-colored  exudation  was  found  in  the  body  i-avity.  The  liver  was 
enlarged  and  covered  with  a  plastic  exudate.  The  meninges  of  the  brain  were 
injected  with  blood  and  the  cerebral  ventricles  contained  a  large  amount  of  discol- 
ored serum.  Pullets  seemed  to  be  most  susceptible,  hens  next,  and  roosters  and 
capons  least.  The  disease  in  the  latter  assume<l  a  less  acute  form.  The  period  of 
incubation  was  not  definitely  determine<l,  but  the  interval  l)etween  infection  and 
death  appeared  to  be  from  24  to  48  hours.  In  many  cases  death  occurred  so  sud- 
denly that  the  preliminary  symptoms  were  not  observed.  Where  the  course  of  the 
disease  was  longer  the  feathers  became  ruffled  and  the  bird  exhibited  a  state  of 
extreme  depression.  Affected  fowls  lay  down  and  died  without  a  struggle.  A  specific 
micrococcus  in  the  form  of  a  streptococcus  was  isolated  and  cultures  of  the  organ- 
ism were  made.  It  is  aerobic  or  facultatively  anaerobic.  It  grows  lioth  on  solid  and 
liquid  media,  growth  being  most  rapid  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  Detailed  notes 
are  given  on  the  behavior  of  the  organism  upon  various  culture  metlia.  Kxposure  of 
the  organism  for  11  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C  is  fatal,  but  growth  occurs: 
after  a  10-minute  exposure  to  this  temperature.  Cultures  were  sterilized  by  expo- 
sure of  4  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  Cultures  were  also  sterilized  by  drying- 
over  night  in  an  incubator.  The  organism  was  destroyed  by  an  exposure  for  30  sec- 
onds in  a  2.5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  for  2  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent  solution- 
of  carbolic  acid,  for  I  minute  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  2,000,  for  4  minutes  in  a  1  \<er  cent  solution  of  creolin,  or  for  2  minutes  in  a 
0.25  per  cent  solution  of  formalin. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  various  animals.  .\n  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  0.1  to  0.5  cc.  bouillon  culture  24  hours  old  produced  the  disease  in  chickens 
and  caused  death  in  from  48  hours  to  4  days.  Intramuscular  inoculations  in  chickens 
produced  no  effect.  Feeding  virulent  cultures  produced  death  in  from  4  to  13  days. 
Chickens  fed  on  the  viscera  of  rabbits  which  had  succumbed  to  the  disease  died  in 
10  days.  Intravenous  injections  in  ducks  produced  death  on  the  twelfth  day,  bi* 
subcutaneous  or  intramuscular  injections  as  well  as  feeding  on  vinilent  material  pro- 
ducetl  no  effect.  Intravenous  inoculations  produced  death  in  pigeons,  but  intramus- 
cular inoculations  were  negative.  In  rabbits  fatal  effects  were  produced  by  intravenous  . 
or  intrapleural  inoculations.  Inoculation  in  the  body  cavity  of  white  or  gray  mice 
proved  fatal  in  about  48  hours.  Experiments  with  dogs  showed  that  inoculation  in 
these  animals  produced  a  lameness  but  not  fatal  effects.  Sheep  and  guinea  pigs 
appeared  to  be  completely  refractory.  It  was  found  by  further  experiments  that 
immunity  to  the  disease  may  he  produced  in  susceptible  animals  by  the  use  of  the 
filtrate  of  bouillon  cultures,  sterilized  bouillon  cultures,  or  serum  from  artificially 
immunized  animals. 

Bacteriological  studies  on  the  bacteria  of  the  alimentary  tract  of  chickens,' 
R.  Rahner  { CenlU.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AU.,  SO  (1901),  No.  6,  pp.  ;?^»-2^).— Tlie  purpose 
of  the  investigation  reported  on  in  this  article  was  to  secure  evidence  on  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  various  bacteria  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  chickens.  It  was  found 
that  the  species  of  bacteria  and  the  relative  prevalence  of  different  species  varied 
exceedingly  according  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food  from  which  chickens 
fed.  The  only  species  of  bacteria  which  is  considered  by  the  author  as  constantly- 
present  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  chickens  is  Bacterium  coli.  When  other  bacteria 
are  present  in  large  numbers,  this  species  may  temporarily  lose  its  importance,  but 
after  a  short  time  it  rapidly  multiplies  so  as  to  regain  its  usual  importance. 
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The  Brunswick  chicken  plague,  Jwn(Centbl.  Bait.  u.  Par.,  J.  Aht.,  S9  (lWi\, 
No.  19,  pp.  7.5.5-7.')7). — A  (li8ea.<)e  which  Imre  certain  resemblanc'es  to  fowl  oiioleta. 
roup,  and  arsenic  poisoning,  was  investigated  by  the  author.  It  was  found  that  afiected 
birds  exhibit  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  about  3  days  after  exposure  to  infetv 
tion.  As  a  rule  death  occurred  alMut  7  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  di^ea^. 
A  microscopic  study  of  diseased  fowls  showed  the  presence  of  several  pathogenic 
organisms,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  fowl  cholera,  while  the  otheis  w^ere 
distinct  and  were  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  diseased  patches  which  occurred  in 
the  throat.  The  author  believes  that  the  disease  is  therefore  due  to  a  mixed  infec- 
tion. Attelition  is  calletl  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  care  in  disinfecting  poaltrr 
yards  and  buildings  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  diseases  of  the  cat,  J.  W.  Hill  (New  York:  Willium  R.  Jenkinn,  1901,  pp. 
lis,  ph.  10). — In  this  volume  the  author  has  brought  together  a  discussion  of  the 
symptoms,  causes,  and  remedies  for  all  of  the  diseases  which  commonly  afiert 
domesticated  cats.  Sjiecial  chapters  are  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines,  of  the  skin,  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye, 
mammary  glands,  and  nervous  system.  The  problems  connected  with  abandonetl 
cats,  with  the  feeding  and  washing  of  rats  in  health,  and  the  destruction  or  disinfec- 
tion of  disea8e<l  cats  are  also  discussed.  One  chapter  i^  devoted  to  general  diseat^H, 
infectious  or  otherwise;  and  accidents,  together  with  their  treatment,  as  well  as 
poiHons  and  the  proper  antidotes  also  receive  due  consideration. 

A  method  for  simple  determination  of  the  value  of  chemical  disinfectants, 
T.  Patl  ( Knlwiirf  znr  einheiUichen  WerOflieslimmung  chemuicher  Deginfikliongmittel.  Ber- 
lin: Julius  Sprinyer,  1901,  pp.  Ii4,  fign.  8). — Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  desira- 
bility of  simple  methods  for  rapid  determination  of  the  real  value  of  disinfectants 
which  are  proposed  for  practical  use  in  the  destruction  of  pathogenic  organisms  in 
houses  and  stables,  after  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases.  As  a  rule  the  meth- 
ods proposed  for  such  determination  are  considered  defective,  or  as  based  upon 
inconclusive  exjjeriments.  It  ix  urged  that  experiments  along  this  line  should  lie 
conducted  in  a  more  unifonn  manner  and  with  all  factors  under  better  control,  in 
order  that  reliable  results  may  l»e  obtained.  The  virulence  of  the  organisms  to  be 
used  in  the  experiments  must  be  carefully  determined  and  care  must  also  be  exer- 
cise<l  in  an  accurate  determination  of  the  solution  in  which  the  organisms  are  placed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  disinfectant. 

Studies  on  bacillol,  F.  Paszotta  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  19»1,  pp.  55).— From 
the  numerous  experiments  conducted  by  the  author,  it  was  concluded  that  bacillol  is 
soluble  in  water  under  all  circumstances,  and  forms  constant  solutions.  When 
bacillol  i.s  applie<t,  in  concentrated  form,  to  the  skin  it  is  slightly  caustic  like  lysol. 
It  is  considered  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deotlorizer.  It  is  to  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  than  most  other  similar  drugs.  It  should  be  administered  in  the  same  way 
as  lysol  or  creolin.  When  given  internally  it  causes  a  slight  increase  in  salivation 
and  an  increased  cardiac  and  respiratory  action.  In  large  doses  it  may  cause  motor 
paralysis  or  trembling.     It  is  rapidly  excretetl  by  means  of  the  kidneys. 

Zoologrical  materia  medica.  History  of  drugs  of  animal  origin,  H.  Beatre- 
CARD  {Madire  medimie  zoologique.  HtMom  dts  drogues  tPorigine  animate.  Paris:  C. 
Naud,  1901,  pp.  S96,figf!.  7^).— The  general  anatomical  characters  of  mammals  are 
discussed,  with  special  releience  to  the  structuies  which  are  {•oncemed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  substances  used  lor  medical  purposes.  In  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  various  species  of  mammals,  reptiles,  fishes,  crustaceans,  insects,  worms,  and 
sponges,  the  anatomical  and  chemical  character  ol  the  various  drugs  which  are 
obtained  from  each  species  are  mentioned  and  critically  discussed.  The  work  con- 
tains a  valuable  and  convenient  summary  ol  the  present  state  ol  knowledge  concern- 
ing various  drugs  of  animal  origin. 
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Contagiotia  diseases  of  animals  in  foreigrn  countries,  G.  F.  Thompson  (  ('.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Biirfaii  of  Animal  Indtuiry  Rpt.  1900,  pp,  49>i-502). — Brief  statistical  notes 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  Great  Britain,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Norway, 
IJungary,  and  Italy. 

The  literature  of  veterinary  science  and  related  subjects,  firom  April  1, 
1889,  to  December  1,  1901,  R.  Schoetz  (Die  IMleratur  der  Velerinarwinsenschafl 
und  vertvandter  Ciebiete  vom  1.  April  1889  zu  1.  Dezember,  1901.  Berlin:  Author,  1903, 
pp.  lis). — This  hibliography  includes  a  lii>t  of  the  books  which  have  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  veterinary  science  from  April  1,  1889,  to  December  1,  1901,  a  list  of 
periodicals  in  which  veterinary  articles  appear  almost  exclusively,  and  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  the  literature  according  to  subjet^ta.  The  first  list  of  books  is  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  authors. 

TECHNOLOGT. 

Manufacture  of  chocolate,  P.  Zipperer  (Die  Sehokoladen-Fabrikation.  Berlin: 
M.  Krayn,  1901,  2.  ed.,  pp.  S06,  pi*.  S,fig».  99).— After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  cocoa,  appearance  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  cultivate<l  varieties, 
commercial  importance  of  the  industry,  composition  of  cocoa  beans  and  shells,  and 
the  food  or  other  materials  added  to  chocolate  in  its  preparation,  the  author  takes  up 
at  length  and  in  great  detail  the  manufacture  of  various  cocoa  preparations,  giving 
many  illustrations  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  different  processes.  Following  this, 
chapters  are  given  on  the  preservation  and  packing  of  prepared  cocoa,  motive  power, 
arrangement  of  manufacturing  establishments,  chemical  and  miscroscopical  investi- 
gations of  cocoa  preparations,  and  laws  relative  to  coc-oa  commerce.  In  the  appendix 
analyses  are  given  of  74  preparations,  in  which  cocoa  enters,  and  a  bibliography  of 
14  papers  on  cocoa  and  chocolate.  The  volume  is  intended  more  esj)ecially  for  the 
use  of  manufacturers,  food  chemists,  and  builders  of  cocoa  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Fruit  powers'  manual  for  canning  fruit,  etc.  (Auburn,  Cat.:  Hemlow-Meriam 
Co.,  1901, pp.  78) . — This  ia  a  concise  manual  giving  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  canning 
factories  of  various  sizes,  and  recipes  for  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  etc. 

Improvements  in  sugar  refining  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  T.  L. 
Patterson  (Jour.  Sot:  Cheni.  Ind.,  20  (1901),  No.  11,  pp.  1088-1091). 

The  manufacture  of  maize  starch,  G.  Archbold  (Jour.  Soc.  Chrm.  Ind.,  SI 
(190£),  No.  1,  pp.  4-9,.fiff.  1). 

The  preparation  of  orange  essence  (Bei:  Cull.  (\>loniales,  9  (1901),  No.  Si,  pp. 
85,  86). — A  note  on  methods  of  preparation  observed  in  Sicily. 

Some  practical  hints  on  cider  making,  K.  N.  (irenvillb  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  62  (1901),  pp.  40-49). — The  author  reports  the  results  of  his  experiments 
in  cider  making  for  a  number  of  years.  He  strongly  advises  that  cider  pomace  l)e 
strained  through  cotton  cloths  instead  of  through  nianila  cloths  or  straw,  as  is  com- 
monly done.  Between  every  4  cloths  a  wooden  grating  is  placed,  which  helps  to  keep 
them  in  place  and  distribute  the  pressure.  Cider  has  been  very  successfully  filtered 
by  the  use  of  Lumley's  German  filter,  using  paper  pulp  as  a  ine<lium.  The  cider 
seems  to  be  in  best  condition  for  bottling  when  the  specific  gravity  ranges  l)etween 
1.025  and  1.015. 

Cider  making,  F.  Ingoult  (Semaine  Agr.,  21  (1901),  Nm.  1062,  pp.  301,  S02;  106S, 
pp.  310,  311). — The  author  presents  in  a,  popular  manner  the  results  of  his  30  years' 
experience  m  making  cider.  All  the  details,  from  gathering  the  Iruit  by  hand  to  the 
cellar  storage  of  the  cider  in  t>ottles,  are  mcluded. 
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Normandy  cider,  Hertslet (/our.  Agr.  and  Ind.  South  AuMralia,  5  {1901),  Xo.i, 
pp.  lS4-li8). — This  is  a  general  review  of  the  cider  industry  in  Normandy,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  methods  purmied  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  Methods  (A 
gathering  the  apples,  crushing  them,  pressing  the  pulp,  fermentation,  and  storage  of 
cider  are  briefly  touched  upon. 

TTse  of  casein  in  clarifying  winea,  A.  Mcntz  (Dairy,  14  (190i),  Xo.  158,  pp. 
41,  4J). — In  experiments  by  the  author  casein  was  used  very  satisfactorily  in  clarify- 
ing wines.  Both  white  and  red  w^ines  are  reported  as  completely  clarified  by  casein 
without  any  depreciation  in  quality.  Casein  is  considered  as  having  the  advantage 
over  similar  products  used  for  this  purpose  of  not  acting  on  the  tannin.  Other 
advantages  are  its  purity,  keeping  properties,  and  low  cost.  Directions  for  using  are 
given. 

The  mannitic  fermentation  of  wine,  P.  ScHiDRowrrz  (Analynl,  27  {190i),  Xo. 
311,  pp.  4^-48).— An  account  is  given  of  this  sickness  or  disease  of  wine  due  to  bac- 
teria, with  analytical  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  mannitol. 

The  expressed  oil  industry  in  the  TTnited  States,  K.  Pietri'sky  (Oenterr.  Chtm. 
/Ag.,  4  (1901),  No.  9,  pp.  g04-~0<>).—A.  description  of  the  production  of  cotton-seed, 
linseed,  maize,  peanut,  castor,  olive,  and  cocoanut  oil  in  the  country  indicated.  Some 
statistics  are  included. 

AOKICXrLTTIEAL  ENOINEEBIHa. 

Practical  hints  on  the  construction  of  drains,  S.  F.  Moore  (Drainage  Jour., 
^i  {1901),  Xos.  7,  pp.  179-lSS,fig».  S;  8,  pp.  207-211,  fig».  4;  9,  pp.  2.S7-340,  6g>.  J.- 
10,  pp.  268-272,  fign.  2;  11,  pp.  299-301,  fig».  3;  12,  pp.  324-326).— This  article  gives 
directions  and  .suggestions  regarding  the  laying  of  tile  on  curves,  cutting  tile,  »urfa<v 
inlets,  location  of  inlets,  lands  most  favorably  situated  for  drainage,  and  testing  tile. 

Results  of  irrig'ation  in  Wisconsin,  G.  H.  Patch  ( Forettry  and  Irrig.,  8  ( J90> >, 
No.  .5,  pp.  198-202,  Jigt.  4)- — An  account  of  irrigation  by  means  of  canvas  hose  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  station. 

Water  stora^  of  Cache  Creek,  California,  A.  E.  Chandler  (  Water  Supply  nnd 
Irrig.  Papers,  V.  S.  Geol.  Sureqi,  Xo.  45,  pp.  48,  ph.  10,  figs.  8). — This  paper  disi-ussvs 
the  topography  and  physical  features  of  the  r^on  studied,  stream  nieasuremeDts. 
irrigation  works,  underground  waters,  tributaries  to  Cache  Creek  in  Capay  Valley, 
and  the  suitability  of  Clear  Lake  for  storage  purposes. 

Beconnoissances  of  Kern  and  Tuba  rivers,  California,  F.  H.  Olmsted  an<l 
M.  Manson  (  Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  No.  46,  pp.  37,  pi*.  8. 
figs.  W).— This  bulletin  contains  2  papers.  The  first,  by  F.  H.  Olmsted,  relates  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  Kern  River.  "In  this 
paper  the  author  describes  the  drainage  basin  and  estimates  the  amount  of  water 
coming  from  it  and  the  power  available  from  a  complete  utilization  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  stream.  He  also  discusses  the  utilization  of  this  power  in  pmnping 
for  irrigation."  The  second  paper,  by  M.  Manson,  relates  to  Yuba  River,  and  "dis- 
cusses the  physical  conditions  and  storage  possibilities  of  this  stream,  bringing  ont 
particularly  the  importance  of  preserving  the  forest  cover  on  the  upper  catchnient 
basin  and,  if  possible,  increasing  this  by  artificial  means,  and  shows  by  estimates  tlie 
possible  increase  of  available  water  through  complete  afforestation  of  the  area." 

Operations  at  river  stations,  1900  (  Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Suriey,  Nos.  47,  4S,  49,  50,  51,  52,  pp.  575). — These  bulletins  contain  data  similar  to 
those  published  in  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  897). 

Oeology  and  water  resources  of  Nez  Ferces  County,  Idaho,  I.  C.  Rcssell 
(  Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  Not.  53,  54,  pp.  141,  pU.  10,  Jig: 
14). — These  papers  discuss  the  geology,  physiography,  water  supply,  and  economic 
geology  of  this  region.  They  include  also  a  bibliography  of  artesian  waters  and 
appendixes  giving  elevations  in  Nez  Perces  region  and  notes  on  Portland  cement. 
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Qeology  and  water  resources  of  a  portion  of  Takima  County,  Washingrton, 

G.  O.  Smith  (Water Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surreii,  No.  55,  pp.  68,  ph. 
7,fig».  8). — This  is  a  continuation  of  studies  reported  by  I.  C.  Russell  in  1893  and 
1896  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  737),  and  relates  to  the  geography,  geology,  and  water  resources 
(surface  and  underground). 

Methods  of  stream  measurement  (  Water  Sitppli/  ami  Irrig.  Paper»,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surrey,  No.  56,  pp.  51,  pU.  l!l,fig».  4)- — This  material  has  V)een  compiled  from  vari- 
ous reports' and  letters  of  instruction,  and  is  intended  to  eml)ody  not  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  operations,  but  in  some  cases  minute  dire<-tion8  which  may  assist  the 
hydrographers  and  serve  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  results.  It  is  designed  not  only 
to  assist  and  guide  the  hydrographers  employed  by  the  Survey  or  working  in  coop- 
eration with  it,  but  also  to  exhibit  as  nearly  as  |)ossible  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
the  operations  and  of  the  computations  of  results. 

Preliminary  list  of  deep  borings  in  the  United  States.  Part  I,  Alabama- 
Montana,  N.  H.  Daktos  (  Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  No.  57, 
pp.  60). — This  is  a  preliminary  list  of  borings  to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  or  more. 

Storage  of  water  on  Kings  Biver,  California,  J.  B.  Lippinxott  (  Water  Supply 
and  Irrig.  Papers,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  58,  pp.  101,  pis.  .i^,  jigs.  2). — This  is  a  rt^port 
of  investigations  in  which  "the  drainage  basin  of  Kings  River  has  been  exploretl  and 
preliminary  surveys  and  e.stimates  prepared  sufficient  to  justify  the  statements  that 
works  can  or  can  not  be  economically  constnicte<l  at  certain  localities.  .  .  .  The 
situation  on  Kings  River  is  to  a  certain  extent  typical  of  that  along  a  numl)er  of 
important  streams  of  the  West,  and  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  believe*!  that 
the  reclamable  area  can  be  greatly  extended  by  the  construction  of  storage  works 
and  also  of  pow'er  plants  by  means  of  which,  through  electrical  transmission,  pumps 
can  be  operated  at  small  expense  out  on  the  broad  valleys." 

The  hydrography  of  Colorado,  A.  L.  Fellows  (Forestry  and  Irrig., 8  (1902),  No. 
5,  pp.  205-210,  figs.  2). — A  brief  account  of  methods  and  results  of  water  iiieasurenients. 

The  silt  problem  in  connection  with  irrigation  storage  reservoirs,  J.  C. 
Nagle  (TVoMd.  Texas  Acad.  Sri.,  i(1901).  No.  3,  pp.  33-46).— A  brief  discussion  of 
this  subject  based  on  results  of  investigations  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
E.  Mead,  in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations  of  this  Department,  and  reported  in 
detail  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  999). 

Brack  land  in  relation  to  irrigation  and  drainage  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  20  (1902),  No.  7,  pp.  397-40.5). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  reclama- 
tion of  alkali  lands  found  in  certain  parts  of  South  .•Vfrica.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
author"the  onlyand  radical  cure  for  brack  land, and  preventive  of  slow  accumulation 
of  alkali  by  irrigation,  is  an  adequate  system  of  underdraining." 

Machinery  at  the  general  agricultural  conference  at  Paris,  M.  Ringglmann 
(Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  3  (1902),  Nos.  17,  pp.  837-841,  figs.  5;  18,  pp.  574-579,  figs. 
9;  19,  pp.  602-606,  figs.  11). — Brief  descriptions  with  illustrations  are  given  of  seeding 
and  tillage  implements,  harvesting  machinery,  motors  and  mills,  and  miscellaneous 
farm  machinery  displaye<l  at  the  last  agricultural  conference  at  Paris. 

The  Odrman  agricultural  machinery  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  H.  Pith.ver  (  Vrtljschr.  Bayer.  Landu:  Rath.,  7  (1903),  No.  2, 
pp.  111-119). — X  brief  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Roller  and  ball  bearings  in  agricultural  machinery,  A.  Nachtweh  (FiiMiug's 
lAindw.  Xtg.,  51  (1902),  Nos.  1,  pp.  28-30;  2,  pp.  41-43).— \  discussion  of  their  rela- 
tive merits. 

Agricultural  machines  for  peanuts,  F.  Maik  (Jour.  .Ayr.  Trop.,  2(1902),  No. 
10,  pp.  103-105). — Discusses  briefly  the  essential  features  of  machines  for  harvesting, 
thrashing,  and  hulling  peanuts. 

Tests  of  rice  hulling  machines,  M.  Ringelmann  (Agr.  I^at.  Pays  Cliauds,  i 
(1901),  No.  S,  pp.  286-292). — Tests  of  3  different  makes  of  rice  hullers  are  reported. 
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Teat  of  a  machine  for  preparing  fiber,  M.  Ringelmann  {Agr.  Prat.  Payn 
Clititid",  1  (1901),  Xo.  3,  pp.  'J93S01,  figt.  5).— Tests  of  a  machine  invented  by  H.J. 
Boeken,  Diiren,  tlerniany,  on  leaves  of  Agare  rigxda  var.  smktna  and  i^ourrroyo 
giyiiiilen,  and  the  stems  of  Mu»a  p<tradi»inca  are  reported. 

Road  improvement  (J/iwoHri  Slate  lid.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  1  {ia02),  So.  10,  pp.  SI, 
fiij*.  5). — Reiwrt  of  proceedings,  inclnding  abstracts  of  address  delivered  at  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Road  Improvement  Association.  The  subjects  dis- 
ouR<e<l  were  dirt  roads,  road  making  in  southeast  Missouri,  qualification^  of  road 
overseers,  roads  and  rural  mail  delivery. 

Ventilation  of  farm  stablea,  J.  B.  Reynolds  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm 
Jijit.  lUOl,  pp.  11-16,  figs.  S). — A  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  pipes  extending  to 
the  fl(x>r  of  the  stable  and  terminatmg  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  in  revolving  cowls  is 
dei'criljed.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  air  enters  for  the  most  {tart  at  the 
il(N>r  in  front  of  the  stalls,  the  foul  air  passing  out  by  means  of  pipes  leading  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  stable  to  the  roof  of  the  barn. 

Cold  storage,  J.  B.  Reynolds  ( Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Evpt.  Farm  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
C-ll,figg.  S). — A  brief  rejiort  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  Hanrahan  system  of 
cold  storage  installed  at  the  college  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  394)  is  given,  attention  being 
calle<l  especially  to  the  importance  of  a  gwxl  system  of  air  circulation  in  order  to 
prevent  dripping  and  mold  and  to  insure  a  supply  of  comparatively  dry  and  pure 
cold  air. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agrriculture,  W.  P.  Brooks  (Springfield,  Mam.:  The  Home  Corrnpondenee  School, 
1901,  vol.  1,  pp.  XVII +199,  figs.  55,  map  1;  vol.  ;?,  pp.  XXI V+SOl-641,  figs-  119, 
mapl;  rol.  S,  pp.  XXI  ~  S43-S55,  figs.  liS). — This  series  of  books  was  prepared  for 
use  in  the  correspondence  course  in  agriculture  offered  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.  They  deal  in  simple  language  with  the  scientific  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  various  operations  of  a  farm,  and  furnish  "sources  of  practi- 
cal information  permanently  valuable  for  reference."  Volume  1,  entitled  Soils  and 
how  to  treat  them,  "treats  of  the  composition  and  food  of  plants  and  tells  from  what 
sources  the  net-essary  elements  are  derived.  This  serves  aa  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  soils,  which  embraces  a  brief  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  various  agen- 
cies which  have  helped  to  form  and  to  improve  them.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  the  action  of  agencies  which  are  now  active;  and  the  means  which  the  fanner 
may  take  to  promote  such  action  are  carefully  pointed  out.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
different  classes  of  soil  and  their  suitability  to  different  crops  are  discussed.  Then 
follows  a  careful  study  of  soils  in  their  relation  to  air,  water,  and  heat.  The  chemis- 
try of  soils,  with  especial  reference  to  composition  and  the  more  important  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  them,  is  treated  at  length.  Following  this  the  \-ariou8  oper- 
ations which  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  are  fully  treated.  This 
section  includes  a  careful  explanation  of  the  objects,  results,  and  methods  of  tillage 
and  a  description  of  the  principal  tillage  implements.  Drainage  is  treated  at  consid- 
erable length,  as  also  is  irrigation." 

Volume  2,  entitled  Manures,  fertilizers,  and  farm  crops,  is  intended  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  volume  1  and  deals  with  the  composition,  adaptations,  and  proper 
methods  of  use  of  manures  and  lertilizers.  Green  manuring  and  crop  rotation  are 
given  sj>ecial  attention.  Plant  diseases  and  insect  injuries  are  considered  and  the 
nature,  uses,  soil  adaptations,  and  manuring  of  each  important  farm  crop  is  discussed, 
with  details  as  to  planting,  culture,  and  harvesting.  The  implements  found  most 
useful  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  various  crops  are  briefly  referred  to. 

Volume  3,  entitled  Animal  husbandry,  discusses  the  general  principles  of  stock 
feeding,  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  the  principles  of  animal 
breeding,  feeds  and  feeding  standards  and  related  topics. 
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Tropical  a^ciUture,  H.  A.  A.  Xicholls  (Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900, 
pp.  XXIV  ■  SU,figii.  16). — This  work  was  written  as  a  text-book  on  tropical  agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indie):,  adapted  for  use  in  the  colleges  and  higher  schools  of 
that  colony.  The  first  part  of  the  work  discusses  soils,  plant  life,  manures,  irriga- 
tion, tillage,  pruning,  budding,  and  grafting,  and  the  principles  of  agriculture 
generally;  while  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  detailed  cultural  operations  for  various 
tropical  products,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  sugar  cane,  fruits,  spices,  tobacco,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  tropical  cereals  and  other  food  plants.  Especial  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  details  of  the  different  cultural  operations,  the  book  being  intended  more 
particularly  as  a  guide  for  the  yoimg  and  inexperienced. 

Fotirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Arkansas  Station,  1901  (Arkwmu  Stti.  Jlpt. 
1901,  pp.  6+12S). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  brief  report 
of  the  director,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  30,  1901. 
Reprints  of  Bulletins  66-70  on  the  following  subjet-ts  are  appended:  Oat  experiments 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  545),  investigations  of  swine  diseases  in  Arkansas  (E.  S.  R..  13, 
p.  896),  soil  improvement  and  forage  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  840),  some 
muskmelon  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  850),  and  cowpea  experiments  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  843). 

Annual  Beport  of  Florida  Station,  1001  (Florida  Sta.  R]>l.  IWl,  pp.  ff7).— This 
includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station ;  a  report  of  th'e  director  reviewing  briefly 
the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year;  a  subject  list  of  station 
bulletins;  financial  statements  for  the  fis<»l  years  ended  June  30,  1900  and  1901 ;  and 
reports  of  the  agriculturist,  chemist,  entomologist,  and  the  l)otanist  and  horticult»ri.«it, 
giving  the  results  of  work  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Reprints  of  Bulletms  56-58 
of  the  station  on  the  following  subjects  are  appended:  The  cottony  cushion  scale 
(Ifrryn  ptirrhari)  (E.  S.  R.,  1.3,  p.  472),  top-working  pecans  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  .559), 
and  ]Mmielos  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  557). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Louisiana  Stations,  1901  ( Louisiana  Slus.  Rpt. 
1901,  pp.  li). — An  account  is  given  of  the  work  at  the  Sugar  Station  at  Audulioii 
Park,  the  State  Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  North  Louisiana  Station  at  Calhoun. 
The  report  also  contains  the  organization  lists  of  the  stations  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .SO,  1901-. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Uaine  Station,  1901  (Maine  Sta.  Rpl.  1901, 
pp.  200). — This  is  made  up  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  70-78  of  the  station  as  follows: 
Oats  as  grain  and  fodder  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  240),  feeding  stuff  inspection  (E.  S.  R.,  13, 
p.  270),  fertilizer  inspection  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  236),  ox[)eriinent8  with  fungicides  uiwn 
potatoes  in  1900  (E.  S.  R.,  1.3,  p.  360),  the  manurial  value  of  ashes,  mucks,  seaweed, 
and  bone  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  3.J2),  analyses  of  miscellaneous  fowl  materials  (H  S.  R.,  13, 
p.  577),  the  horticultural  status  of  the  genus  Vacciniuin  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  648),  ferti- 
lizer inspection  (E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  634),  and  finances,  meteorology,  index  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  1002). 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Ohio  Station,  1901  (Ohio  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
XXI). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  a  brief  reiM)rt  of  the  director,  and  a  list  of 
acknowletlgments. 

Thirteenth  Annutd  Beport  of  Texas  Station,  1901  ( Te.ras  Sta.  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
113-137). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station;  a  reiwrt  ou  the  publica- 
tions, organization,  and  work  of  the  station  by  the  director;  resolutions  adopte<l  by 
agricultural  organizations  in  Texas  concerning  the  station,  departmental  reports,  a 
subject  list  of  station  bulletins,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1901. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indtistry,  1900 
(V.  S.  Depl.  Ayr  ,  Bureau  of  Animal  Imluftnj  Rpt.  1900,  pp.  64-i,  pl».  98,  fig>.  S-iS).— 
This  contains  the  report  of  the  chief,  reviewing  at  some  length  the  work  of  the 
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Bureau  during  'he  year;  16  articleo  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  4  article?<  already 
noted  from  other  nources  a"  follows:  Plant  poisoning  of  stock  in  Montana  (E.  8.  B., 
13,  p.  283),  rahie«— its  cause,  frequency,  an«l  treatment  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  2S6),  poultry 
raising  on  the  farm  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  983),  and  infonnation  concerning  the  Angon 
goat  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1077);  brief  miscellaneous  articles  entitled  Mexican  cattk 
industry,  American  horses  in  Switzerland,  horse  bree<lingin  Belgium,  American  horee 
meat  in  Denmark,  sheep  and  wool  statistics  of  Russia,  how  sheep  scab  was  stamped 
out  in  New  Zealand,  poultry  raising  in  Belgium,  eggs,  poultry,  an<t  meat  in  Great 
Britain,  egg  exports  from  Ru.st<ia,  meat  in  South  Africa,  the  ingredients  of  oleomaiiga- 
rine,  oleomargarine  in  France,  the  utilization  of  packing-house  offal,  largest  refrigerat- 
ing plant  in  the  world,  Cape  Angora  goatskins,  exports  of  deerskins  from  BritisJi 
<'oluml)ia,  export  of  bones  and  bone  ash  from  Uruguay,  egg  exports  from  Madeira, 
horse  and  dog  meat  as  food  in  Germany,  and  muzzling  of  dogs  in  Germany  and 
<4reat  Britain;  a  translation  of  the  Imperial  (ierman  meat  inspection  law;  statistics 
of  the  animal  industry  of  Australasia;  tables  showing  the  receipts  and  shipment)  oi 
live  stock  at  the  leading  stock  centers  and  estimates  of  the  production  of  wool  in 

1900,  and  the  rules  and  n^ulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  issued  in  1900. 
Proceedings  of  the  sixth,  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 

Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  held  at  Buffalo,  NewTork,  September  18  and 
10,  1901,  e<lite<l  by  A.  <J.  Trie,  D.  J.  Crosbv,  and  G.  C.  Creelmax  (  C.  S.  Dejit.  Agr., 
Offifi;  of  Experiment  Stations  Bid.  110,  pp.  SS). — This  includes  a  list  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  association,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  a  brief  historical  note  on 
the  organization  and  the  previous  meetings  of  the  association,  and  the  detail  3d  pro- 
cee<ling!<.  The  membership  comprises  the  superintendents  of  farmers'  institutes  in 
the  different  States.  W.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  is  president;  W.  L.  Hutchinson, 
of  Mississippi,  vice-president;  and  G.  C.  Creelman,  of  Ontario,  secretary-treasurer. 
Press  biilletins  {Ohio  Stn.  Bttl.  128,  pp.  SSS-S47).—?K8a  bulletins  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  wei-e  issued  during  the  year:  Present  situation  in  Ohio  w^ith  respect  to 
the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug,  a  seven-year  comparison  of  varieties  of  wheat,  a  warn- 
ing against  fraud,  suggestions  to  wheat  growers,  fertilizers  on  wheat,  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  announcement  concerning  sugar  beets,  Ohio  sugar-beet  work  for  1900  and 

1901,  seeding  lawns  and  permanent  pastures,  a  bulletin  on  plant  diseases,  alfalfa, 
and  treatment  for  the  cankerworm. 

Review  of  the  world's  commerce,  introductory  to  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1801  ( ('.  .SI  Depl. 
tSliile,  Bureau  Foreign  Commerce,  190-2,  pp.  237  rlll). 

Imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  G.  F.  Thompson  (  ('.  & 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  InduMry  Kpt.  1900,  pp.  5S5-556). — A  statistical  review 
for  the  year  1900. 

Agrricultural  returns  for  1900  {London:  Board  of  Agriculture,  1901,  pp.  41).— 
Statistical  tables  showing  acieage  under  crops  and  grass  and  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  with  particulars  for  each  county  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  world's  hop  crop  of  1901,  G.  E.  BALOwr.v  (  U.  S.  Conmlar  Bplt.,  67  (1901), 
jVi».  .'55,  pp.  ■525,  526). — Tabulateil  statistics. 

Observations  on  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  Northern  Mexico,  T.  vox 
Kathusii-s  {Deul.  Landu:  Pre-ine,  2S  (1901).  Xos.  87,  pp.  7?7,  7S8,fig$.  4;  90,  pp.  761- 
75-1;  93,  pi>    775,  776,  Jigi.  2). 

Agricultural  conditions  in  France,  Granz  (Deul.  Landw.  Pres>e,  2S  (1901), 
K(>».  73,  2'p.  615-617;  74,  pp-  623,  624;  ?',  pp.  629,  6S0).—A  discussion  from  an 
economical  iwrnt  of  view  giving  some  statistics  concerning  the  size  of  farms. 

Agrricultural  industry,  F.  Convert  (L'induftrie  agncole.  Purit.  J  B.  Bailliere 
<fc  Son,  1901,  pp.  444y — -^n  mventory  ol  the  agricnitnral  resources  of  France  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  twentieth  century,     it  discusses  climate,  soil,  population,  cereal 
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crops,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  oil-yielding  plants,  fiber  crops,  hops,  chicory,  tobacco, 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  animal  industry. 

Portugal  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  B.  C.  C.  da  Corta  and  L.  F.  de 
Castro  (Le  Portugal  au  point  tie  vue  affricole.  Lisbon:  Government,  JfOO,  pp.  965, 
ph.  72,figt.  140,  vruip»  16). — This  extensive  work  on  agriculture  in  Portugal  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Portuguese  Commission  to  the  Pftris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
work  is  divided  into  3  parts,  treating  of  the  soil,  agricultural  products,  and  rural  life, 
respectively.  Agriculture  in  the  Azores  and  on  the  island  of  Madeira  is  included  in 
the  discussions.  « 

Agriculture  in  Denmark,  R.  Schoc  (L' agriculture  en  Danemark:  Paris:  Libra- 
trie  agrieole  de  la  viaisonrustique,  1900,  pp.  339+47+58,  pis.  -23). — This  work,  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  dis- 
cusses in  a  general  way  the  different  phases  of  Danish  agriculture.  The  text  is  in 
Danish  and  French. 

Agriculture  in  Finland  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  G.  Groten- 
FELT  (L' agriculture  en  Finlande  vers  la  fin  rfu  19  sHcle.  Ilelsingfors,  1900,  pp.  131,  pis. 
IS,  maps  6) . 

The  management  of  an  estate  in  Silesia,  H.  BCttner  (Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Unir. 
Sreslau,  1  (1901),  No.  5,  pp.  63-187). — An  extensive  article  treating  in  detail  of  the 
management  of  a  large  estate.  The  article  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  farm  management  and  agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Agriculture  in  Japan  (L'agrictiUure  au  Japon.  Paris:  M.  de  Brunoff,  1900,  np. 
117). — This  treatise  on  Japanese  agriculture  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  of  Japan  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Agriculture  in  Indo-CShina,  A.  Greverath  (U agriculture  en  Indo-Ctiine.  Paris: 
Augustin  Chaltamel,  1900,  pp.  166,  map  1). — A  planter's  guide-book  discussing  briefly 
the  agricultural  regions  of  the  country,  the  opportunities  for  colonizing  and  improving 
certain  sections  and  the  crops  to  be  cultivated. 

Farming  in  India,  W.  A.  Vincent  (Agr.  Students'  Gaz.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1901),  jVo.  S, 
ppi  140, 141)- — A  popular  note  on  the  condition  of  the  Indian  farmer. 

Markets  and  marketing,  D.  Tallerman  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899,  pp.  VIII^  108,  pi.  1). — This  volume  contains  a  numl)er 
of  papers  describing  methmls  by  which  the  author  l)elieve8  farmers  may  more 
profitably  market  their  products. 

Successful  farming ;  how  to  farm  for  profit,  W.  Kennie,  Sr.  (Toronto:  W'm, 
Rermie's  Sons,  1900,  pp.  31S,figs.  133). 

Catalogue  of  the  periodicals  and  other  serial  publications  in  the  Library 
of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Josephine  A.  Clakk  etal.  (('.  >S'. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Bui.  37,  pp.  36:^). — The  catalogue  includes  the  periwlicals  and 
other  serial  publications  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  exclusive  of  the  publications 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  exi>eriment 
stations. 
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Arkansas  U.viversity. — The  board  of  trustees  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  Harrison 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  president  of  the  univeraity  to  succeed  J.  L.  Buchanan,  who 
has  been  compelled  by  failing;  health  to  withdraw  from  active  service. 

Calikorni.v  Station. — C.  H.  Shinn,  who  for  several  years  has  been  connected 
with  thifl  station  as  inspector  of  the  substations,  has  resigned  hie  poation,  and,  as 
previously  note<l,  is  succeeded  by  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  who  is  also  assistant  horticol- 
turist. 

Illinois  Univbhsity  and  Station. — The  department  of  horticulture  has  been  sab- 
divided  into  three  branches — pomology,  olericulture,  and  floriculture.  J.  C.  Blair 
remains  in  charge  of  the  department,  but  hereafter  will  be  designated  as  professor 
of  pomology  in  the  college  and  chief  in  pomology  in  the  experiment  station.  J.  W. 
Lloyd  is  made  instructor  in  olericulture  in  the  college  and  chief  assistant  in  olericul- 
ture in  the  station.  .-V.  C.  Beal  is  made  assistant  in  floriculture  in  the  college,  but  is 
not  connecte<l  with  the  station.  J.  G.  Mosier  has  been  elected  instructor  in  soil 
physics  in  the  trollege  and  chief  assistant  in  soil  physics  in  the  station.  F.  H.  Bankin 
has  become  sut>erintetadent  of  college  extension.  Leave  of  abeence  has  been  granted 
to  A.  D.  Shamel  and  H.  K.  Ward,  who  will  spend  next  year  in  advanced  study  and 
travel.  J.  H.  Skinner,  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Purdue  University. 

Kansas  Station. — F.  C  Weber,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department. 

Sew  York  State  Station. — John  F.  Nicholson,  of  the  Wisconsin  station,  has  been 
appointeil  assistant  l>acteriologi8t  of  this  station,  t'(V«  L.  A.  Rogers,  who  has  r^gned 
to  take  charge  of  the  laboratory  of  dairy  bacteriology  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indos- 
try  of  this  Department,  establishetl  July  1. 

Rhode  Ikland  Station. — Financially  successful  experiments  in  top-dressing  grass 
land  having  been  conducted  at  the  station,  cooperative  experiments  in  12  different 
sections  are  now  being  coiiducte<l  in  the  same  line. 

SoiTH  Caholina  Station. — At  the  last  meeting  of  tfie  board  of  trustees  O.  M.  Wat' 
son,"  in  charge  of  the  poultry  division  of  the  agricultural  department,  was  placed  on 
the  station  staff.  H.  Metcalf,  of  Nebraska  University,  has  been  appointed  botanist 
and  meteorologist  of  the  station. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — K.  J.  Kyle,  a  graduate  of  the  college  and  recently  a 
post-graduate  student  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
horticultural  department. 

Wyoming  Station. — The  offices  of  president  and  director  have  been  separated,  and 
B.  C.  Buffum,  agriculturist  of  the  Colorado  Station  and  formerly  connected  with  this 
institution,  has  lieen  elected  director  and  agriculturist.  F.  E.  Emery,  who  was 
elected  agriculturist  last  fall,  has  resigned  his  position.  These  changes  go  into  effect 
September  1. 

Uraditate  Sthool  op  Aghicultcrb. — This  school  opened  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity on  July  7,  with  70  persons  in  attendance.  Fifty  of  these  were  men  who  are  on  the 
staffs  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  of  this  Department. 
The  students  were  from  25  States,  representing  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  Argentina.    Secretary  Wilson  attended  two  lectures  at  the 
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school  during  the  afternoon,  and  later  a  reception  and  a  dinner  was  given  in  his 
honor.    The  public  inaugural  exercises  were  held  in  the  evening  of  the  opening  day. 

On  this  occasion  Hon.  W.  M.  Liggett,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  gave  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
system  of  agricultural  education  and  research.  He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  agricultural  education  and  in  experiment  station  work  in  this 
country.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  present  work  should  be  carried  still  further 
and  that  agricultural  high  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  farmers'  boys.  The 
purpose  of  these  schools  should  be  not  to  turn  out  specialists  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  but  well-equipped  young  farmers  capable  of  pursuing  the  industry  of 
agriculture  according  to  modem  methotls. 

Dr.  H.  C.  White,  of  Georgia,  spoke  ujwn  the  History  of  the  movement  for  agricul- 
tural education  and  research  in  the  United  States.  He  reviewed  the  prepress  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  and  the  part  taken  by  agricultural  societies  in  this 
development,  and  commended  the  work  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  for  jKjpular  agricultural  e<lucation  and  in  the  application  of  agricultural 
science.  He  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the  graduate  school,  and  complimente<l  those 
in  charge  of  it  upon  the  successful  beginning  of  this  new  enterprise. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  the  dean  of  the  school,  spoke  upon  The  objects  and  aims  of  the 
graduate  school  of  agriculture.  He  explained  the  history  of  the  movement,  which 
originated  with  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
State  University,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  various  forms  of  agricultural 
education.  He  referre<l  to  the  rapid  growth  of  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  increasing  demand  for  educated  and  trained  workers.  The  limitations 
of  the  agricultural  college  in  its  regular  course  aa  a  means  of  training  men  who  should 
be  experts  and  leaders  in  these  movements  were  pointed  out,  and  the  nee<l  of  further 
means  of  securing  the  thorough  and  special  training  which  is  required  was  shown. 
"  One  object  of  this  graduate  school  is  to  provide  a  certain  measure  of  this  advanced 
-and  special  instruction,  and  thereby  to  illustrate  some  of  the  lines  along  which  our 
universities  need  to  establish  a<lvanced  courses  of  instruction  in  agricultural  sjiecial- 
ties.  .  .  .  This  school  may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  bringing  to  its  students 
sammaries  of  up-to-date  information  on  various  agricultural  subje<-ts  and  in  tainting 
out  ways  in  which  the  method  of  teaching  and  investigating  agricultural  subjects 
may  lie  improved,  and  the  apparatus  and  illustrative  material  for  instruction  and 
research  in  these  subjects  may  be  increased  in  variety  and  effectiveness.  .  .  .  But 
beyond  this  we  l)elieve  that  in  its  ultimate  results  this  school  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  more  thorough  and  rational  organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the  Unite<l  States." 

Secretary  Wilson  si>oke  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  jxtst -graduate  insti- 
tution lor  students  in  applied  agricultural  science,  enumerating  the  opportunities 
-which  it  offers  in  that  capacity  to  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  He  referred  to 
the  development  of  the  Department  in  recent  years  and  its  largely  increased  appro- 
priations, and  enumerated  some  of  the  practical  attainments  of  the  Dei)artment  and 
many  of  the  lines  in  which  it  is  now  working,  as  a  justification  for  this  increased 
appropriation.  He  showed  the  practical  aim  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  what 
it  has  accomplished  in  the  control  of  animal  diseases,  the  reduction  of  insurance  on 
exported  animals,  encouragement  of  sugar  and  rice  production,  control  of  insect  rav- 
ages, and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  new  island  p<jssessions  and  in  Alaska. 

The  school  offers  very  exceptional  opportunities  for  a  month  of  technical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  under  the  direction  of  a  large  corps  of  specialists.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  faculty  and  students,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  sessions 
will  be  filled  with  the  most  earnest  teaching  and  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subjecta  included  in  the  course. 
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Convention  of  Farmers'  Instititb  Workers. — The  American  Ai^ociation  ff 
Farmers'  Inrtitute  Workers  held  a  three-day  session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jane 
24-26.  Alxiut  70  menil)ers  were  present,  including  representatives  from  Canada  and 
nearly  all  [Mrts  of  the  United  States.  Assistant  Secretary  J.  H.  Brighaui,  of  tiaa 
DejMirtment,  <lelivere<l  the  address  of  welcome. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  W.  L.  Amoss,  dealt  with 
the  purjKxiieH  of  the  convention,  the  improvement  and  possible  unification  of 
methcxls,  and  the  general  progress  of  farmers'  institute  work.  Following  his  address 
five-minute  rejwrts  by  the  different  members  were  presented,  showing  the  work  of 
the  various  States  and  provinces  during  the  preceding  year  along  farmers'  institute 
lines. 

I>uring  one  of  the  evening  sessions  of  the  association.  Secretary  Wilson  delivered 
an  address  on  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  relation  to 
agricultural  e<lucation,  esjiecially  as  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  it.  Secretary 
Wilson  insisted  that  agricultural  education  must  begin  with  the  child.  He  com- 
mended the  plan  observed  in  Missouri  of  summer  meetings  in  which  many  teacheis 
were  given  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  college. 

W.  J.  Spillman  spoke  on  The  farmers'  institute  worker  and  his  methods.  One  of 
the  essentials  of  an  institute  worker  is  that  he  be  practical.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  he  be  a  worker  on  the  farm.  The  best  man  to  send  out  in  the  begin- 
ning is  a  scientific  man  who  is  practical.  Ability  is  worth  more  than  experience. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Mr.  U.  McKerrow  stated  that  in  Wisconsin  .they 
wanted  a  man  that  stood  high  morally  in  the  comnmnity  and  who  stood  oui  promi- 
nently a."  the  best  corn,  jxttato,  or  clover  grower,  or  the  best  breeder,  dairyman,  or 
all-around  farmer.  Wisconsin  also  requiretl  that  its  institute  workers  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  of  this  Department.  Extensive 
\\se  it>  made  in  that  State  of  charts  showing  good  forms  of  farm  animals,  buildings,  and 
ap)>liances,  and  models  of  these  when  possible.  More  can  be  taught  in  a  few  minutes 
from  an  object  lesson  than  from  a  long  talk.  Feeding  and  fertilizer  charts  are  also 
Uf<ed.  Prizes  are  offered  at  many  of  the  institutes  for  certain  farm  products  and  these 
judge*!  and  criticised  in  the  presence  of  the  audience.  Hon.  John  Hamilton  stated 
that  in  Pennsylvania  their  ideal  corps  of  institute  workers  consistetl  of  ( 1 )  a  good  all- 
around  .scientific  and  practical  man,  (2)  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  scien- 
tific side  of  agriculture,  and  (3)  a  successful  practical  farmer  of  high  moral  standing 
actually  engaged  in  farming. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  the  fanners'  institute  as  a  factor  in  creating  a  desire  for 
an  agricultural  education,  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  the  need 
of  such  an  institution  must  first  Ije  felt.  Farmers*  institutes  can  help  in  creating  this 
de.sire  by  securing  institute  workers  who  are  superior  to  the  audience  in  the  things 
they  discuss.  They  must  then  present  superior  matter  in  a  superior  way.  It  was 
urged  that  alwtracts  of  the  latest  bulletins  should  be  read  at  farmers'  Institutes,  and 
farmers  encouraged  to  write  for  these  jmbliiations.  The  great  need  of  the  present  is 
to  create  a  desire  in  the  child  for  agricultural  education. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees  discussed  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  promoter  of  closer  intimacy 
between  farmers  and  experiment  stations.  He  brought  out  the  point  that  station 
work  must  be  practical  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  farmer.  I.arger  plats 
must  be  used — large  enough  to  be  called  a  crop.  Station  workers  also  often  get  ideas 
as  to  lines  of  work  to  follow  at  farmers'  institutes. 

Director  A.  C.  True,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  farmers'  institute  as  a  meilium  for  developing  the  mutual  interests  and  relations 
of  farmers  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Doctor  True  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  permanent  organization  in  this  Department  whose  purpose  should  be  to 
work  to  secure  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  States 
and  Territories  and  of  the  present  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers,  so  that  it 
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might  become  in  a  real  and  true  sense  international,  and  constitute  a  link  l)et\veca 
the  Dejrtirtment  and  the  farmers.  Such  an  organization  would  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  association.  As  it  now  is,  only  one  meeting  is  held  each  year.  An  agency  is 
needed  in  the  Department  to  work  all  the  time.  Such  an  agency  would  Ix'  a  coop- 
erating one.  It  would  collect  and  publish  information  along  farmers'  institute  lines, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  furnish  institute  workers  regularly  with  literature, 
advise  and  assist  institute  workers  by  reason  of  its  broader  outlook,  and  endeavor  to 
establish  the  work  in  States  where  it  is  not  now  carried  on.  Such  an  organization 
could  send  out  lecturers  to  the  round-up  institutes.  Work  along  the  lines  here 
indicated  has  already  been  begim  in  a  small  way.  It  is  developing  along  the  lines 
of  the  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations'  work  and  is  now  being  supervised  by  that 
Office. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  James  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees.  Instruction  along  jigricultural  lines  should  be 
given  teachers  in  the  normal  school.  This  teaching  should  deal  with  the  si-ience  and 
not  the  practice  of  agriculture.  The  nonnal  school  will  train  teachers  in  agriculture 
just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  such  teachers.  Farmers  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions should,  therefore,  create  this  demand  and  then  see  that  agriculture  is  place<l  on 
the  programme  of  the  rural  school. 

Other  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  were  Teaching  of  domestic  science 
in  the  rural  districts  in  Virginia,  by  Miss  Breed,  and  Methods  of  teaching  such  sub- 
jects, by  Miss  Emma  S.  Jacobs;  Livestock  judging  in  Canada,  by  G.  C.  Creelnian; 
and  Fanners'  institutes  by  the  railroads,  by  M.  T.  Richards. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  meeting.  Prof.  \V.  C.  I^tta  was  chosen  president 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  J.  G.  Lee  vice-president.  (4.  C.  Creelman  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer.  It  was  deci<led  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Toronto  the  last  full 
week  in  June,  1903. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  the  largest  ever  hel<l  by  the  association,  and  counted 
one  of  the  most  profitable. 

MiscEi,LANEoi-s. — The  Summer  School  of  Chemistry  and  Biology  at  Wesleyan 
University  opene<l  auspiciously  early  in  July.  Thirty-seven  persons  were  enrolled 
for  the  course,  most  of  them  teachers.  They  came  from  four  State  universities,  one 
medical  school,  a  considerable  numl)er  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  high  schools, 
and  other  institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  will  establish  a  wild  garilen  of 
native  shnibs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  annuals  on  the  Monument  grounds  adjacent 
to  the  Department.  These  will  be  arranged  for  landsca|>e  effect  rather  than  by 
orders,  and,  together  with  a  collection  of  economic  plants,  which  is  to  l)e  established 
also,  will  constitute  a  mwlifieil  form  of  the  lx)tanic  garden.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Michigan  Agriculkiral  College  and  Experiment  Station,  has  been  ap|H>inled  in 
the  Bureau  and  will  have  charge-  of  these  economic  gardens  and  collei'tions.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Wheeler  will  iletermiue  the  distribution  to  be  made 
of  new  kinds  and  varieties  of  seeds  an<l  plants  introduce<l  by  the  Bureau  under  the 
seed  appropriation,  and  will  work  up  some  of  the  rei>orts  which  have  accunmlateil 
on  the  tests  of  these  intro<luce<l  plants  at  various  places  in  the  country. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department  has  recently  had  made  under  its  super- 
vision 200,()0()  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  Xavy  Department.  This  butter  is  tor  the  ollicers' 
use  and  is  the  year's  supply.  It  was  n)ade  largely  from  (wsteurizetl  cream,  and  was 
packed  in  S-jiound  cans,  without  any  i)re.-iervative.  The  butter  was  made  by  a 
Kansas  creamery.  Butter  similarly  put  up  has  kept  well  for  a  year  and  over,  some 
cans  recently  opened  Ijeing  in  good  condition. 

E.  E.  Faville,  who  for  three  years  past  has  been  superintendent  of  the  National 
Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  has  resigned  his  position. 
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We  note  from  a  re<>ent  number  of  Science  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  Set'tion  of  (ieolof^cal  and  Biological  Sciences,  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
I)r.  William  Saunderw,  direi'tor  of  the  Central  Experimental  Fann  at  Ottawa  and  of 
the  fuiir  branch  farn)s  connectetl  with  it,  gave  an  interesting  illostration  of  the  prog- 
ress which  is  t>eing  made  in  introducing  fruits  and  plants  into  the  Nortbwet^  A 
harily  Silierian  ai>i)le,  which  I)eara  a  fruit  little  larger  than  an  Ontario  haw,  has  l>een 
croi'.'Htl  with  the  Ontario  apple.  The  result  was  the  production  of  a  fruit  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Alnrnt  400  of  these  have  been  crossed,  and  last  year  there  were 
30  trees  and  this  year  there  will  be  about  70  liearing  fruit.  The  cross  retains  the 
hardinew  of  the  Silurian  apple,  but  the  more  it  is  crossed  the  nearer  the  product 
c<)mc8  to  the  Ontario  fruit.  Results  of  experiments  in  crossing  English  and  Ameri- 
can currantH  and  goosel^rriex,  plums,  and  cherries  with  hardier  varieties  of  these 
I>lant8  have  not  in  all  cases  l>een  successful,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
show  that  hanly  varieties  Qf  Ontario  fruits  may  be  produced  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west. 

Through  an  oversight  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  new  scientific  review 
dcvote<l  to  dairy  subjects,  which  was  inaugurated  late  in  1901.  The  publication  is  a 
bimonthly  of  24  pages,  entitled  Reriie  ghihale  du  lait.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
scientific  works  relating  to  milk  and  its  products,  and  contains  original  articles  as 
well  »!>  reviews.  A  cla.>*sifie<l  bibliography  is  also  given  in  each  number.  It  is  pub- 
lishwl  at  Brussels  under  the  direction  of  M.  Henseval,  director  of  the  dairy  station 
at  Geinbloux;  H.  Woigmann,  director  of  the  dairy  station  at  Kiel;  and  L.  tJedoelst, 
pr()fes.«er  in  the  veterinary  school  at  Cureghem-Brussels,  and  with  the  collaboration 
of  a  iuiml>er  of  prominent  investigators,  including  H.  W.  Conn  and  H.  L.  Russell 
in  this  country.  The  numbers  thus  far  received  indicate  it  to  be  a  high-grade  jour- 
nal which  should  prove  of  much  value  to  specialists  desiring  to  follow  up  the  scien- 
titic  contributions  on  milk  and  its  products. 

A  novel  publication,  and  one  which  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  literature  of 
science,  i.s  the  Kerxte  bililioyraphique  de»  sciences  naiurelles  pnres  et  appliquiet,  the  ini- 
tial nunil)er  of  which  api)eared  in  April.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  give  limits 
of  the  titles  of  pajjers  published  in  the  principal  French,  German,  English,  Italian, 
Swiss,  and  Simnish  i>erio<lical8.  The  field  covered  is  that  of  general  biology,  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  agriculture  and  the  agronomic  sciences, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining  industry.  The  contents  are  arranged  topically  and 
by  countries,  and  each  number  contains  an  index  and  a  list  of  the  periodicals 
reviewed.  Comments  on  the  character  of  many  of  the  papers  sufiicient  to  give 
an  idea  of  their  scope  are  given  by  specialists.  The  review  is  published  in  the 
French  language  and  will  appear  monthly.  Judging  from  the  first  three  numbers, 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  relating  to  it  will  receive  a  large  amount  of  attention. 
This  subject  is  sulxlivided  into  general  articles  and  agronomy,  arboriculture  and 
horticulture,  viticulture,  zootechqy,  aviculture,  apiculture,  etc.  The  review  should 
prove  helpful  in  following  up  the  current  periodical  literature,  and  as  time  goes  by 
will  l>ecome  valuable  as  a  means  of  looking  up  the  fragmentary  literature  on  any 
subject. 

A  new  edition  (the  fifth)  of  Dr.  Adolf  Mayer's  Lehrbttch  der  Agrikullurchemie  is 
being  issue<l,  the  first  part,  on  the  nutrition  of  plants,  having  been  received.  This 
work,  which  has  become  one  of  the  classics  in  agricultural  literature,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1870.  The  present  edition,  as  indicated  by  the  first  part,  is  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarge<I  and  brought  up  to  date.  One  fault  of  the  previoos  editions 
has  been  the  lack  of  an  index,  which  even  the  quite  full  table  of  contents  does  not. 
take  the  place  of  in  so  large  a  work.  The  present  edition,  unfortunately,  is  open  to 
the  same  objection. 
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